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(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
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DIPLOMA    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  Associate, 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  are  held  in  London  and  at 
the  following  provincial  Local  Centres: — ris.,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  LiTerpool.  Manchester.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  and  Plymouth. 
The  Associateship  and  Lioentiateship  Examinations  are  held  twice 
a  year,  tIz.,  in  the  first  week  in  .Tanaary  and  the  first  yre6k  in 
September.    The  Fellowship  Examination  is  held  onl^jr  in  January. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject 
for  each  grade. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  at  one  Examina- 
tion. 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea;  the  local  fee  at  the  Prorincial 
Centres  is  lOs. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education  may  be  examined  •practically  for  Certificates 
of  Ability  to  Teach.  The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  May.  and  October.  The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examina- 
tion is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prizes  are  awarded : —Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion, £10;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5:  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science.  £5.  A  *'  Doreok  Scholnrship,"  of  the  value  of 
£30,  to  the  candidate  who,  having  attended  two  Courses  of  the 
Lectures  for  Teachers  delivered  at  the  College  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a  Col- 
lege Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
Application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Examinations 
are  printed  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  free  by  post. 
C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A..  Secretary, 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{Un.ictr»'ity  or  Lon^fon), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON,  W. 

The  Lent  Term  begins  on  Thursday,  January  17th,  &c. 

The  College  provides  instruction  for  Students  preparing  for  the 
University  of  London  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Preliminary 
Medicine;  also  instruction  in  subjects  of  General  Education. 

Entrance  Scliolarshlpa. 

There  is  a  Training  Department  for  Teachers,  a  Hygiene  Depart- 
ment, and  an  Art  School. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Full  information  on  application  to  the  Principal. 
Department  for   Professional  Tralningr   In  Teachlnir. 
(Recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.) 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and 
January. 

The  Coui-sc  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London  and 
Cambridge. 

For  information  as  to  Entrance  Forms,  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to 
The  Head  of  the  Tkainino  Department. 

KING'S    COLLEGE,    LONDON 

(University  of  London). 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Theory,  Practice,  and  History  of  Education— J.  W.  Adamsoic.  B.A., 
Professor  of  Education  (Head  of  the  Department). 

Ethics— Rev.  A.  Caldbcott.  D.Lit.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Psychology— C.   S.   Mtebs,    M.A.,   M.D.,    Professor  of   Psychology. 

The  Department  is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  a 
Training  College  for  Secondary  Teachers,  under  the  Teachers 
Registration  Regulations.  The  course,  which  includes  praotioal 
work  in  secondary  schools,  extends  over  one  academical  year,  be- 
ginning in  October  or  January.  It  is  suitable  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  take  the  Teacher's  Diploma.  University  of  London, 
or  the  Certificate  of  the  Teachers*  Training  Syndicate.  Univertity 
of  Cambridge. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or  eight 
guineas  per  term  (three  terms  in  the  year).  Application  shoQld 
be  made  to  Paor.  Adamson,  King's  College.  Strand.  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    SCHOOL, 
LONDON, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

H(iul»uuter—H.  J.  Spenser,  M.A.,  LL  D.,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 
Lent  Term  begins  on  Monday,  January-14th,  1007. 
The  School  is  organised  as  a  first-grade  Classical  and  Modern  School, 
with  higher  Commercial  and  Science  sides. 
J^oj- rroapactOa  apply  to  ABtHUH  C.  HVLL,  Reglatrar. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE. 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS.    CHANCERY     LANE,     E. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— Courses  of  Instruction  for  the  Bxi 
inations  for  the  Science.  Arts,  and  Law  Degrees,  under  Sm 
niaed  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Well-equipped  Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Vhjwk 
Zoology.  Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy. 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography,  ComflMm  La 
Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic. 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian. 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  In  Chemintry,  Physi 
and  Hiology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening). —Drawing,  Painting,  Dealgni 
Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— AssisUut  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Office,  &c 

Profptctu*  Fret.    Calendar  3d.  (by  post  bd.)  on  application. 

DATCHELOR   TRAINING   COLLEG 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Cambxbwux  Gboti,  S.B. 

Prm«t|Hii— Miss  Rioo. 

Mistress    of   Method— ^iu    CABrurrEB. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical  course  of  professional  training  for  Teaohera 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaehinr 

the  DATCHBLOB  (500    pupils)   and  other   schools. 
STUDENTS    PREPABED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEAOHEI 

CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING    DIPLOMA. 
FREE   STUDENTSHIP  awarded   annually   to   a   University    Orat 
ate.    Also  A   KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION   preparing  for  the  1 

aminations  of  the  National  Froebel  Union.    Also 

A   PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lond.  B.A.  or  Ca 

bridge  Higher  Local  Honours. 

Fees:    £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 

A   comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.    Terms  moderate. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF   TRAINING    for    Teachers   of    PUno  a 
Class   Singing. 

THE   INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTi 

Taloabth  Road,  West  Kenbinoton,  LoivDoif,  W. 
(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Trainings  OoD^e 
for    Secondary    Teachers.) 
Chairman    of   the    Committee— ^\t    W.    Mathbb. 
Treaeurer—lAr.  O.  G.   MoimnoBB,  M.A. 
Secretary— Mr.   Abthub   G.    Stuonds,    M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Pr»/ici>a/-.Mis8  E.  Lawrkvc 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.    Mead  Mistress— Miee  A.  Tblui 
Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  NationBl  Froel 
Union. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  each*  tonal 
for  two  years  at  the  Institute,  are  offered  annually  to  Won 
Students  who  haye  passed  certain  recognised  Ezaminationa. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  the  Special  Olaaiei  a 
the  Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Pbhicipal. 

INTERNATIONAL    GUILD, 

6,  Rue  de  l.\  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

The  International  offers  to  EngliRh-spcakinj?  students  a  comple 
course  of  Instruction  in  the  French  Lunguaj^e,  Literature,  and  Histor 
by  French  University  ProfeHsora. 

The   Diploma   which    the    Guild    grants   at  the   end   of  tli 
■aoolon  to  students  who  arc  found  capable  of  teaching  French 
English-speaking  countries  is  recoirnioed  by  the  ROiTlotratlO 
CoMncil  of  the  Board  of  Edtication. 

The  Guild  also  prepares  students  for  the  Dipldmo  d*Ktud« 
fWancaloes  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  applicati( 
to  the  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE. 

Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  of  Scioiure  and  of  Modical  Sciences.  Tl 
Second  Term  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  January  Ifjth,  1SK)7. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  (Slade  School)  will  oi>en  on  Monda; 
January  7th,  1007. 

Entrance  Scholarships  in  the  Faculties  of   Arts   and   Laws  and 
Science  (including  Engineering)  will  be  awarded  on  Examinations  to  1 
held  in  May.-    Entries  must  be  received  on  or  befoi-e  May  Ist.. 

Special  Courses  of  Lectures  for  Teachers  will  be  given  daring  tl 
Second  Term. 

For  Prospectus  and  other  particulars  of  Scholarships  apply  to 

* 'WALTER  W.  SBTON,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


)an..  1907.]       The    School    World — , 
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1    CENTURY   CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


Sew  Cla8»e»  atari  ««  foUowm  : 

MATRIC Jan.  23 

A.  C.  P.  and  L.  C.  P.    Jan.  26 
CERTIFICATE      ...      Jan.  30 


For  ProttptctiiSi  dr.,  apply  to 

The  PRINCIPALS,  CENTURY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

33,     CHANCERY     LANE,     W.C 


CHURCH   EDUCATION    CORPORATION. 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers. 

JP^r,  -- ,j.<i/~Ml!r-'^  CvTHKFtixi;   F.   I>oiii),   M.A,  (lutu  Lucturyr  in  Educfitiuu 
at  the  Manclit!*tcr  Uiiivervlty). 

?it-.id«  5tT-  ir--  T  '■•  >'iT\'l  f'-'i'  'Jji'  f  fxfi'j^i,  tlif  rfiiiibrM^'i',  iUnJ  the  Li'indon 

THE    ROYAL    bAi^iTARY  INSTITUTE. 

LKCTL'HEtf  ON  HYGIENE  IN  HH  HEAHINCJ   UN  SCIiUlJL  LIFE. 

»;.  :  'T       :        J  ebruarj*  IStht  At  7  p.m. 

TUe  Coiirai  "luTft  mid  pLhcr»  Interested  iu  the 

rraii.iiijif  uf  Li i      rumi  C(>udlltuai»  of  the  i^ehoo),  it« 

'iui^n  ttijii   iurbuUiiigi,  4*»   uuU  nt^    the  p«T«uuul  hcuJth  of  the 

;   _.   |,aTttcMiliir«  will  bo  oMiiitied   at  the  Olhcc*  o(  the  Inntittjtc,    7 J, 

lOINT  AGENCY   FOR   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

Htl«T  the  niAitft^umtnit  of  n   Cuiamltiw   apptfliilcrl    l<y  the   Tenchcra 
JUwxrmiton  of  AtinUtMiit-MUtnifiaeN,  uml  WvlnU  County 

Hcholiis  Aiihoi:Ultlon  ) 

Addt04$^7A,   Gown   Snur,   Lomdom,   W.G. 

R«ifUlrar—mn  ALICE   M.   FOUNTAIN, 

ITIiw  Afmnef  hft*  been  esUbUelied  for  the  parpaie  of  enMbling 
*r—y-"  *■■  ffnd  work  without  qbneociaary  ooat.  All  fe^a  hate  tbero- 
fi  ulated  on  the  lowest  bikiii  to  co^tr  tbe  working  espeniei. 

K»ii»  of  PtibUo  iDd  Pritkte  Scboulji^  ftiid  Furenta  requir- 
^    TcAoher*   a^eking    AppointiueDtif    are    iufited    to 
noy, 
'V:.^  J    a^nd  Tramed    Teaoben   for    Schools    and    Priratc' 

amihrs  vtniMng'  Teachera  for  Muiio,  Art,  and  other  ipeoial  anb- 
|ecl« .  Fureig-ti  Teacher*  of  Tarin««  nationatitii'fl;  Kindcrifart^Q  and 
9th«'r  T!!acber«  ar«  on  tbfs  Register,  and  every  endeavour  ii  made  to 
Mppiy  iQitable  candidatea  for  any  Tacancy. 
Sebool  Part8«rahipi  and  Traniferi  ara  arranged. 
South  for  fnter^lewa — 10.30  a.TC,  to  1  p  m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m* 
5%'^crday»,    until    3    p.m. 

JOINT   AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

^  IS,   S:H  tlUMI'TO.V    dTttURT,    liLOOMlun  ItY     Si/L  Alik,    \VA', 

I  Lmi 

I      <^ 


JJ-V**/ mr-E.   A.  VIRGO, 
Vam  eotuiiilasloiia.     Ltbem]  dlacount. 

It««(jm4Jitiqrv  Imrtuir  VAC>uirf««  on  their  etAtfn  iind  x\.nAi«timt- Masters 
^  IfijC  rifr|^ioiiitmei>t«  ^^m  oakcd  to  com uiu ideate  writb  tlie  RioI'STKAr. 

ijour»,   I'.IW  ft,u».    to   5,30  p,ui,;    Sjiturdjiy^,   ttHOii.fn.   to   1  p.nu 
?nr|*fw<  jTcncnJlT  lurtwecn  tliewc  hours,  «jr  by  ^peclsil  aprhiinttni'iit* 

Oertnany.^Frau   Han,  Neuwied  on    Rhine, 


SECOND-HAND    BOOKS  at  Half  Prices  I  ! 

New  Books  at  25  p«r  cent.  Diseount !      All  kinds  of 

KIKCATHjNAL    BLXJKH    (iiiihidliiK    s.b.nt+fi»->.    luhl    fur  all 
Examinations  (Klcmtnhiry  iin.l  A-1  1         1  plic^l.     Sefxt-o 

«p|itnvJ.      l.i^tA  (mc.     HtHte  virjints.  Ut ;  g'utid  prict^^ 

IjjivtMi    -W.  Ai  8,  F*ytut,   13.>,  Churihi;  ;.  Ixjiidun,  W.C. 


My  Need! 


A  thoroughly  Well-Quaitfied, 
Up- to- Date >  Rcltable  Assistant — 
crammed  with  the  products  of 
experience— overflowing  with  hints 
and  suggestions  of  the  most  useful 
kind. 


HOW   TO  SATISFY   IT: 


tCbc 


BY    TAKING 


teachers'  J\\i 


An  immensely  Practical  Weekly 
Journal,  indispensable  to  all  Classes 
of  Teachers — Heads,  Assistants, 
Pupil  Teachers* 


Every  conc€lvai>k  phase  of  School  Subjects 
dealt  ^Lth  In  able  and  original  uiaDPcr. 

Full  of   latest  information— in  fact,  right 

abreast  of  the  tape. 

Full  of  surprising  suggestions. 

Unique    devices    devised,    described,   and 
explained* 


A  Real  Aid  to  the 

Wide-awake  Teacher. 


TERMS  OF   SUBSCrill»TlON: 

Post  free— Twelve  Months^  6«. ; 

Six  Months,  3s.  3d,; 
Three  Months,  Is.  8d. ; 
or  tn  Monthly  Parts,  7d. 


ADDRESS: 

MANAGER,  5,  Racquet   Coii 
Fleet   Street,   Loivd^tL,  E.C. 


Advertisenients        [Jan.,  1907 


lessrs.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Small  LTOwu  hv..,  Ig,  i\(],  ;  or  with  Answers,  2s, 

A   FIRST   GEOMETRY. 

by  W.  M,  BAKER,  M.A.,   and   A,  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 

1 1  .^ r-  i- -.i  v'-i  n  ]  1  r- 1 '. ,  ',  r :    I  •  I.  •_•  \  pc  ri - 
.     Thv 

liif.  subject 


Crown  8ro,  It, 

A  FIRST  YEAR'S  COURSE  IK 

'GEOMETRY      AND      PHYSIC  8. 

By  ERNEST  YOUNG,  B.Sc. 
Headmaster,    Lower    School   of    Jalin    Lyon,    Hairow, 

Tliis  nt?w  Inwjk  aims  at  uieeting  ihe  retiiiircractit=:  of  t!n;  new  rrjfub- 
ttoiu  of  the  Ikmrd  uf  Edutntiun,     Prtrt  1.  fiiriil  ' 
In  Gt'omiftiT  and  PhysicH,  white  Part  II.  contaii 
leruj'a  work  tn  Ot?i>nictry      The  uic^iiimif  of    i' 

Mirly  stage  by  mcati*  of  practlcul  raoaiiurciijont-  Thu-^  AnthiJH tie, 
Stiomctryt  Algebra,  and  Physics  M  get  a  certaia  aniotmt  of  cleniontnrj' 
pnnriicttl  trentment. 

^^r       Crown  8vo,  3a.  ;  or  with  Answers,  3fl.  fk\, 

f       ^JUNIOR     PRACTICAL     MATHEMATICS. 

By  W.  J.  STAINER.  B,A, 

)r  in  two  Pttrtu :  Part  I.  (oonaisting  chiefly  of  Arithiiietio 
lind  Algebra),  2s.  ;  or  with  Answers,  2sl  Ud.  ;  PttrL  IL 
IrSeometry   and   MenanrAtion)i    with  or   without    Answers, 


Snifttl  crown  S\o,   Is,  ;    or  >vith  Answers,   is.  Gil. 
EXAMPLES    FROM   A  JUNIOR    ARITHMETIC. 

By  a  PENDLEBURY.  M.A..  and 
F.  E.   ROBINSON,   M.A. 

kin  ENGLISH  TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  A.  GUTHKELCH,  B.A. 

A  New  Series  of  HngH.sh  Texts,  L'hoseik  to  suit  the  four 
jrears*  course  in  Eiiglinh  HUggealed  by  thti  Board  of  Kdi^cntion. 
The  following  volume®  will  be  publii<hed  immet.rtately : 

glRST     YgAR. 

KiNGSLErS    HEROES.     Edited  hy   L   H.  Pond,  B.A., 
As.'-isttiiil  MjuhUi,  Iliiru  lufl's  Sr  hfK>l.      U. 

(LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.     Selected  and 
ediUMl  by  R.  8.  Batk,  M,A.     ind. 

SECOND    YEAR. 


STORIES    OF    KING    ARTHUR,     from     Malok\'     and 

I  r.SNVso.v.      Edited  hy  K.  S.  Batk,  >LA.     U, 
I 
^HIRD    YEAR> 

COLERIDGFS  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER,  nnd  Selected 
<ud  English  Ballads,    Editt-d  hy  A,  urTHKKtxH,  B.A. 

rOURTM,  YEAIi« 

CHARLES  LAMB.  SELECTED  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS. 

IMiled  \ty  A.  Kt'TiiKEUJH,   H.A.      Is.  4tl. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  ACTIVE  PREPARATION. 


i3«v/ew.*  GKOROE BELL  A  SONS,  Portugal  .Street,  \\,C. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SON 


TUB    B£ST    DlCTtONARY. 


STORMONTH'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONA 

1.  SoHool  and  College  Edition*    Crmn  i^vo,  loser  pp.,  5i 
ll»  Handy  School  Edition*        ii'iu^,  !•• 


"THE  STORY   OF  THE  WORLD 


il'ii/e  E'iitiMii),  cMiiplf^^  ii>  two  vola>ll•;^•,  3a«  6d.  ti'.;t  cudu 
Adopted  by  the  London  Couaty  Council  EdacMt/oa  Commlfil 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD*  In  Five  HmjIc!*.  By  M,  B.  »t  >. 
Author  oi  "fStiii-i«>  ir*in\  ENrrtpeau  Ulstory,"  &.i\,  A:c,  4;<>|r>ijt: 
Frontispiecf,  nuimrnvift  Ilhuftnition*  au*l  MupA.  Buok  !.—*>«  t 
8horcK  c»/  the  Gneat  .Scu,  1«,  4d.  Hook  11.— The  Hltrcnvury  of  X 
World«,  1»,  ed.  U(H>k  III.— Thtt  Auakcnln^  of  liurutte,  la.  fl 
Doijk  tV.— The  8trugiflo  for  Sen  Power.  t«.  9d.  Book  V.— O  " 
of  the  Driti«h  Empire.  2«. 

Umfoi'm   fttfi   ihf  nlovf. 
THE    WORLO*8    CHILDHOOD.     I u  Two  Books. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Fairioa.    lOd. 

2.  atorioft  of  tho  Qr^mH  Qods  and  H«ro«a.    10 

With  tiumcrrjiu  illustrations  by  fiftinaLSy  Ls  Faki^ 


i  ni«?c<ivury  of  X 

>f  l^urutte,  1a>  fl 

Book  v.— Q^ 

Us  Faki^        S 


BLAGKWOODS'  LITERATURE  READER! 


1 


Adapted  by  the  Loadoo  Couaty  Couactf  Educstioa  CemmH 

Ediled  hy  Jomv  Apvms,  MA..  H  S<,,  F.(I'., 

rri.ife.*«<n'  of  EiluLiiti'ni  in  tht.-  l'i)ivi.r(»ity  of  London. 

Book  I.     I'p, 'i'2ri.     Price  10*  I  Book  III,     Pp.303.     rHc«1tt.i 

Book  II.  Pp.  i'T.>.    PH  0  IB.  4d,  I  Book  IV.    Pp  3Si.    Prioeia,| 

ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTSJ 


UifA 


(r. 


■•(fMr  ftt.ru 


Fr.*i„  Is.  6d. 


C^SAR-QALLIC  WAR,  Books  L  lit. 
C^SAR-GALLIQ  WAR,  Books  IV.,  V. 
OCSAR-GALLIQ  WAR,  Books  Vl„  VII. 
OVID-ELEGIAC    EXTRACTS* 
VIRQIL     «MeiD,  Book«  v.,  VL 
HORACE- ODES,  Books  I.,  tl. 
HOMER    ODYSSEY,  Book  VI. 


A  FiRST  LATIN   READER.     With  Xotos,  Exert laca,  and  V« 
!!■.    K.    P.    Wii    M?,,    M    V  .    Ft'ttt'-  Ci.llojj^f.     Crown   Hvo,  tm 

FIRST  LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROSE.     With  V^cabulArrJ 
K.  P    \Vn-^i.N,MA      2«.  6d.     Also  iu  Two  Part*,  is,  Sd.  tai»^i 

LOWER  LATIN  PROSE,     l.v  K    P.  Wiii»s%  M.A.    3s.  6lt. 

LOWER    LATIN    UNSEENS.     S<.loctucl,    with    Uitr^iAnctUm, 
L  .nL\Nv  M.A.,  LI  i-M    tS  M  1-ttr,  Girl>  High  Schix4,  (ilA*g<?w. 


LAKE. 


iJy   W     E.    \\\   CoLLiy^ 


LITERATURE. 


By     J. 


SCOTT- LADY    OF    THE 

1«.  Sd. 
A     HISTORY     OF     ENGLISH 

H-.hi,in-<.N,  >!.A.     3s. 
OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     Pv  U,'y  »^uiiio       1« 
ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  COM  POSITION.     Is. 
PARAPH  RASING,  ANALYSlSi  AND   CORReCTION    OP  < 

TENCES^     Hy  P.  .M   J.  J  vUR.s,  M.A.,  Gordon  ischoola,  Uuntly. 

A]^'»  ill  rw.>  pivrt.s,  Sd.  cJM'h. 
THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  tChaucer  to  the  Fl-esedt  Dftyl^ 

J.  H,  I^>)!«AN,  M.A.     lu  Two  P&rt«,  3a.  each.    Quo  Voluo^ 

Prix*  Edltiou,  Sa. 


THE  TUTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  COMPOMIfj 

Ry  AiKKKiv  Mku*ii;h,  L,  rs.L,,   Lcduror  on    FjrTuii    L:ui| 

Llt^'Mluri:'  in  tliu  Piiiverf*itv  uf  St.  Andrews.     SS.  Sd. 
ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN  TWELVE  HOURS.       liv   A,  J.   W 

MA      la. 
A   FIRST    BOOK    OF  •^FRiE    COMPOSITION"  IN   FRKi 

F'.v   .1.    EuMo.M.   M\N-sh>N,    y.'.'-H-L,,  H^.y.-d    A.--.otr-ti,(,.-u    [jistitil 

n^iu^t.    Is. 

THE   CHILDREN'S   GUIDE   TO   THE    FRENCH    LANOU« 

l-iy  A  N  N I  K  tj  .   Ff .  H  U  £  K  ft .      t». 

A  PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  READER  AND  WRItI 

Bv  Li-'i^  i/ri!'iui  s,  PliJj      I'rirt  I.-   Klvnioittirv.     2».    Piirt.  IL 
A  GERMAN  READER  FOR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS.     By  f 

Ht:<-  kr.KU.     2s. 
SPARTAN  ERJUNQLINGE.    A  Story  of  Life  In  a  Cndet  Coll«g«.i 

i'w  L   ^oN  Szi  zFF'A\'*Ki.      Editod,  with  Vtxrabiilary  aud  Kot4 
.1.  Mi.Htii-oN,  M.A,,  A  herd  i^v  u  Gr^imnnir  School.     29* 


A  SPANISH   GRAMMAR.     Uy  Willij^m  A.  lvKS»Ky.     SB.  SdL 
FORTY  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CHEMISTRY.    Hy  'WV 

SABiiANT,  M.A.,  IPndUiHstcrJJukhriin  Hc-burjL     llhiHlratcd.     1s.  S 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.      P2S  pp.     P^pur,  8«t. ;  Cloth,  Sfl.     Wl 

Answers,  cloth,  lid.     Aliawera  *ei.i4nitt3ty,  Sd. 


Full  B'htcftfional  fVi^i/cMji'if  ttnt  p*>tt  fret  mi  applifntif*^  fo— 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 

5,  Ceorge  St..  Edinburgh  ;  and  37,  Paternoate    Row,  London,! 


CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY   PREI 


Rci'ly  LUuiicdiuitcly,     Ci'*wu   sva.  pii.  xx  t-  33<],  -i-i.  'Uj.  net. 

UDtES  IN  EDUCATION  DURING  THE  AQE  OF 

RENAISSANCE*   1400.1600.     By  W.  U.  Wtx>[>WARD,  Fro- 
*»f   &lti';y»tion  in   tho  iriiiven^ity  of   LiTcrpiioL 

•tib »..'.(   I't  Tho  t'tj'.iiit  vohitnc  A]i)«ejijH  to  aU  tho}*o  who  arc  eon^ 
i:»(|  desii-v   to    tniiku   iicqiiiiLutunco   with 
'    Mh*'l;\r(»   and   tcftoh<'i-n    who    \ik\*\    thti 
{%ir  the  iiiiktUim  world.     Tlji:  hook  Tiiay 
"f  another  type  1  to  thosw,  tinrnely,  who 
ry  into  the  iilfitnry  t>f  educntion  «U9  a 
.::.^f.     To  them   these   Htudi&H  point   the 
mi,  la  irtirticMilar,  to  oxatuiimtioti  of  fiourfu«. 
A'od  as  II  whole  wiJl  he  »o<jn  t*j  be  tho  origin 
» ■  ..    iJdU  of  u  iiltvnil  education —emhrafingchaTricter, 

^  t ion— during  tlic  two  lrdp(>rtiittt  forfiuiUvecetituriM 

Now  Kc'^idy,     Cnmii  Svf>,  5*,  ntt. 

A   NEW    METHOD    OF    TEACHING    CHEMISTRY 

1^    -  A.  M,  Hti^nRN,   H.fte,  Lond,,  tkiemre  MiAtroii* 

i)<f  r  rv  Hcho.th  Hltham ;  and  K  HrtRy,  BStv  L<>Tid., 

Jitci  iio  Nurth  London  Colloifiattf  S^^hMoL 

Krtrtiet  /r«w*  trrfaee. — *'  In  tbia  little  book  we  huTe  endeftToqrod 

i«  work    out   a   new    method    of  teaching-   elementary    chemiitry    in 

•ehiool^- ft    inHhod    haied    entirely    upon    the    firinciple    of    working^ 

ftvm  the   known   to    the    nnknowQ.  .  .  .  The   children    bitild    up    step 

by   ■t*ti   th**ir  knnwledft-e  of  many  chemical    «cih«t&noe«   which   they 

hnr-   •!- '-       "TP pared,   and  of  which   they   b*Te   foond   the   pro. 

t'-  ,'  the  children  arc  t»nn^ht  to  realise  that  tho  MJienco 

I »  T  cd  w  i  t  h  t  h"?ir  e  very  day  1  i  fe/' 


Xow  rtcady,  Tliird  Edition,  lU'vlsud  und  Euhtrged. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  xli  +  V>iK  ^9,  net. 

THE       TEACHING       OF       MODERN       FOI 
LANQUAQBd     AND     THE     TRAINING    OF    TEA^ 

By  Kabl  Bhul,  Litt.O.,  Ph.D.,  C^unhridge  Uuivcnilty 
Gt.'r«iHuic, 

SxtiHtct  ftrtm  Prtfacf.—''^  In  this  third  edition  1  have  not  only  f 
revij^ed  and  Uu-goJy  added  X*.*  tho  loeturc*  printed  in  tho  prev1o\iafi 
irlth  a  «^iew  to  bringing  them  up  to  date  jiud  of  makini;  them  wm 
aud  AUtfgcative  aa  lioft  in  my  i^ower— but  I  have  added  to  t\u 
enlarged  risprlnt  of  my  lecture  'On  the  Tminiiu'  ni  T    l.  hen*  of  I 
Ldnifnug*^"* '  which  was  uri gin rtlly  given  tweSv  m  mem 

the  t'ulleKM  of  Pruceptiu-a.    llie  lk»t  chapter  is  i  reprint 

aketch  of  an  ideal  *  rcferonee  library  for  a  *  U        ,. -.:^vr  of  " 
livhleli  1  hi^fie  will  be  fonnd  as  widely  useful  by  young  t49iichti 
future  a»  it  liaa  i^ecti  helpful  to  others  in  the  |Nut. 


COLLOQUIA    LATIN  A.      Adapted    Iram    Er« 

With   Ntit4^  and  Wucabulary  by  G.  M,  Kuwaror^  M.A.t  F 
Lecturer  of  t^idncy  S%iwwjt  College,  Ciwuhriilge,  \tttl  P\ 

The  origtnrtj  text  of  finu>uiuK  biu*  V*eoi»  fneoly  dealt  with  in-i 
seizure  greater  simplicity  of  vocabiilary  Hud  nyntax^,  and  ikh* 
dutloirieH  have  been  conHtdcrably  i'horteneil.  It  la  hoped  that  & 
of  ••  dramatic  tdylbi,**  ttiu*  adapt o*!,  will  prove  a  u«oful  and  ento 
readin^-lMKik  for  ymmg  HtudentH. 


;AMBR1DQE    local  examinations,  JULY  AND  DECE/VIBER,  i 

The  Pitt  Press  Shakespeare  for  Schools, 


lAKESPEARE.— AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

iV4W  iror^H,—"  A  model  editimi 
^l4fawiiiN. — "  Admirably  thonui^li.  ' 


With  Intrtrfuctlon,  Xote«,  Gloaaary,  and  Index»  by  A^  W,  Vlhitv,  M.A. 

Fifth  Eflitioti.   I   SHAKESPEARE.- KING 


LEAR.       Third 
"  Mr,  Verity  b  ait  Ideal  editor  for  ftchoola-** 


The  Pitt  Press  Series,  dc. 


FOE.-RO8INSON  CRUSOE. 

J.  HrtwvBt>B.  M\-irKKMAN,  MA      'Jh. 


Pflrt  L 


Kdited  by 


IRAY'S  ENGLISH  POEMS. 

K  A      «• 


lACAULAY.-THE    LAYS   OF    ANCIENT    ROME* 

THE  ARMADA,    and  other   P<jemB.     Edited  by  J.   IL   Flaihjck. 

It- V      ]•<.  <kl.  [f*V(iinunaytf^ 

>LDSMITH.  -  THE   TRAVELLER   and   THE 

DE5ERTBD  VILLAGE.     Kiiilod  by  \\\  MrkiiMS,  MA      U   nd 

SCOTT.— THE  TALISMAN,    R*lited,  with  Introduction, 

Vc#tc«,  xu\\  tilostHiiry,  by  A-  S.  f!  avk,  U.A.     2«.      {JtinMrt  and  Sfrtiort. 

Edited  by  D.  C  To\inr, 
♦■niLTON.-PARADISE  LOST.    Books  I.  andlL    Edited 

l#y  A    W,  VratTV,  MA.     *_'*..  [Smiora, 

son'  flR.iOy^  n  H*'t»iittf,  ifith  m*  Jppriit^ic  an  iht  Trttrkittn  »j 
Mtt^ttr^  La»ffHn<jf$Uv  CLorDHSlKY  BRSHSTOy,  MA. 

MALOT.-REMI    EN    ANGLETERRE-     A    .Selection 

Ifnn  SANS   FAMILLE.      Kdited  1>y   Marg.vrkt  pie  O.  VicaftAti.. 

CORNEILLE.— LE  CID.     Kdi ted,  with  Introduclion  and 

Jf.t^.    by  H.  W,  Evfc,  M.A      2*.  [SfHic>«. 

VIGNV.-LA   CANNE    DE    JONC,     Edited,  with 

HfatMrira)  and  Gniram  iticil  N  .tes,  by  tf.  W.  Kvic,  MA       In.  fVh 

lUFF,  -  DER     SCHEIK     VON     ALESSANDRIA 

UND  SEINE  SKLAVEN.   Edited,  with  Note«  and  Vocabulary^  by 
WjiLTin  Hrri'MAVV,  MA.     2-*,  ♦VL  [Juniors. 

CHILLER. -WILHELM    TELL*      l-Mited    by    Karl 

llftn  I.  Litt  IX,  Pli  1^      JN    Ud.  [.SrafOY^. 

IEL,-PRINZ   EUGEN   VON  SAVOYEN*     lulited 
bf  K.  C  C^rio<i«v,  MA.  I*h.  IX     'j!<  n.l  \, <-,>,*>. a. 


WOHK. 


BplTOlt. 


AliTUOK. 

^ f  mni Z'***"''^^' '     }  Hutat lu»  and  other  9t<iHc»  O.  M .  Bdwa n W| 

Oaeaar DoBcUoaamco,  BookVlL  A«G.  PcaMRrr^ 

,.           .,        Df^iokVfL  K.  8.  SlirrKiit'i 

ilVitft  eoiHpf*U  ViKohulmy.) 

, DvBclloCivllL    Bwk  I.,.  A.  O.  PBiJt«TT„ 

Olcero lie  8ouectute J.  8.  Rkid........ 

Horace          Kplstlea,     Book  I E.  S.Siint.KBUi 

Vergrll     .    .,     Acncld      Book  IX.  „ A,SitM*wicit    „ 

Al»(»  :in  Kdltltm  with  complete  Vocabulary  *,             ♦, 

Buripides  Iphlgcneia  In  Anlb C.  K.  8.  Okadl 

Herodotus Book  V»      K.  »,  «MUL'K4itf« 

Homer. llUd.    Book  XX  HI G.  IL  Ki»wakd« 

XenopliOD  AujibuMlB     Bouk  VL   ....^  A.  Pitki'^m   ....„ 

Boi.kVL   O   M,  Kxjwaimit 

CAESAR.-DE  BELLO  GALLICO.     Book  VII 

Text  only.     ^L 

VEROIL.-AENEID,     Book  IX.    The  Text  on^ 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  d  Colle^ 

Book.  Epit*>IU 

St.  Matthew^  Bev.  A,  t'A»a 

Acta  of  the  Apostles  —    Bcv.  .L  R,  Lrwuv    .„.. 
Epistle  to  the  Oalatlans    Rev.  e.  U.  rkHowya.. 
•  Sumlkr  Edtllons',  U.  caih. 

The  Revised  Version.— School  Editic 

St,  Matthew ,.. .,.    R*v*  A.  Ca»h 


A  Library  of  the  publications  of  the  Press  is  now  open  at  the  new  Cambridge  University  Prem*  Warchouie  in  Fetter 

k  iatued  by  the  Preaa  may  be  seen   there;   and  it  ts  thought  that   this  opportunity  will  bs  valued  by  schoolmftiteij 

will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

LoSDos  1  CAMBRIIXJE  UXIVKRSITV  PRESS  WAREHOUSE,  Fetlet  Lj\tw.-,  ^.  ^.  ^1*kx,^v^k^^ 
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Mr.  MURRATSNEW  BOOK 

MURRAY'S    ENGLISH    LITERATURE    SERIi 

|j\/|R.  MURRAY  has  in  course   of  publication  a  series  of  books  on  Englisb    Literature,  intended  for 

schools  and  colleges.  The  Slory  of  English  Liierature  is  completed  in  three  volumes  ;  to  each  mtt 
added  three  carefully- graded  reading  bcK)ks,  composed  of  extracts  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  sludi 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  their  authors.     Only  enough  explanation  is  given  to  remove  obscurity. 

By    E.  W.    EDIVIUNDS,   M.A.,   B,Sc.  (Lond.),    Luton  Secondary  School,  and 
FRANK  SPOON ER.   B.A.  (LondJ,  Director  of  Education  for  Bedfordshire. 

THE   STORY   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Vol.    L  —  Tht    Blizaheihau    P^cumL    l.>aH-lH2.^,       Vol.    Ih-Th^    XVlIth    and    XVIlIth 
CtnturitA,  16'2.>  Mm.     Vol.  HI.  — 77/*-  XlXth  Cnitnn/,  1780-lHSO.     Price  3s.  f«t.  each  volume. 

READINGS    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

f  ^       Junior  Course,  thi-ee  vulume«,  2s.  tiJ.  eaeh,     Iiilornicdiate  Courae^  three  volume*,  tis.  6d. 
Ach.     Senior  Courae,  three  volumeflj,  3?,  Tm].  each. 

Volume    I.   of    the  Story   and  the  three — Junior^   Intermediate,  and  Senior — corresponding  Reading 
be  ready  during  the  present  month,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals.     The 
when  complete,  will  form  a  complete  course  in  English  Literature  for  schools  of  every  type. 


TO    BE    rVHLISHEI>    XS    JASlMiW 

MURRAY'S  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,    By  A,  J.  Pressland,  M,A,,  Edinburgh  Academy.     28,  6dl. 

rhi.4  vv<*rk  h4N  liccii  coiupilcd  Lo  uiiKt  prLSLUt-dny  pnittiuil  rcqulremcntJ*.    It  ti  luioijcjcd  fur  use  in  mcxlcni  Sectnidjiry  ^^hools  witli| 
between  the  ngctt  of  eleven  atid  wcvciilo«ii.     5jH»eiiil  conBidemtion  \h  i^vvw  Xv  the  rulatlotiftblp  of  Arithmetic  io  other  bfAticbet  of  ttj 
Oeu«iictr5',  PliystcB,  Chciaiittry,  and  0>mmerce.     A  collectiMU  uf  sjiji»pI(,'iucT>tAry  excrclMJo,  snitjiblii  fi>r  horucwfirk,  wlU  l>e  Issued  Bcpttr«itci)y«  | 

A    PROGRESSIVE    ORAL    FRENCH    COURSE.    Combining   the   advantages  of  the  Oldj 

New  Methods  of  Language  Teaching*     Firi?i  Stage.     By  A.  Stallwortkv,  MA.,  .Seniur  Moderiif 

Master  at  the  Koyul  tirairiiuar  Seliool,  Newta^^^tle-ofi'Tyne,     lis.  Gel. 
This  twjok  uj  not  a  rciJlicu  of  tho  many  First  Book*.  tj»jit  have  rct-cntly  npiicarcd,     DcaJlug  iB  gnultiaJ  «ucc«MioQ  with  the  whole  i>f  llil^4 
of  Frouch  ir|>occh,  it  places  ^unmar  and  (pn&minntinal  iiccimtcy  in  the  f4tto^t>utid  of  iU  pLin  ;  nt  the  fettine  time  it«  tnethodit  jin»  eittiTeijr  I 
oml  toAchitig»     It  conBiflLfi  crxclusivLOy  of  vnried  and  numtTuu»  cxvrciitos^  both  ornJ  jind  writtt^n. 


By  S,  CHRISTINE  BOYD. 

Word   Pictures   in    Rhyme 


By  S.  O.  ANDREW,  M.A„ 


Is.  61 


(Cai> series    Rlmees).      WiUi    Uit*    Text    in    Ordinary  und    in 
Plicjiictic  Type.  riltijstr:^ti(m.«,  imd  Teiicher'ji  i^upplemviit.    Cruwn  S?o, 

X  eoJJecliou   of  Him)]  ;  ,1  rautrvif*   for   children  begrlnniTig   to 

leftni  the  PrencJi  Jut  f-d  hi  phonetic  and  in  ordinary  type. 

Mid  accom^Hinlcd   by  ..  aj^tcoiidly  drown   for  tht*  work.     A 

«upp)eniti»t  far  tcacbtr.-s,  exfiauung  the  prlneipien  un  which  the  book 
ifl  twied  lUid  giving  bintx  for  Iti  uae.  is  n1«cj  included. 


Geometry 


By  H.  C.  WYLD,  BLiH., 


An  El«meatar7  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  i 
of  £.uclld.     With  nUTncnHi»  Excrol^ua  and  Diagnuna. 

^^rt  Mdittoa  ieitfi  Jnnffi't  i*  pnUi*h*tl  for  tht  u*t  »/  Tmchtftfj 

Thv  pTci««i»t  edition  Ium  iiceu  revised  and  rcmrnuigcd  thp 
aeeordnnce  witli  the  moat  rocciit  methc-ds  of  tetvching  the  flubji 
diAgmms  and   new  e2tercii»eA,  which  nuw  muailier  over  o&o  i 
have  boon  added. 


Historical   Study  of  the    Mother 
Tongue  7s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Phllotogical  Method. 

The  objtrct  of  tJii*  tioMk  ii?  to  «ivt%  ii<a  !$  hlHLory  i<f  onr  kngin^fc,  but 
fiotne  indicHtlonb  r>f  the  jMjint  i»t  view  [n.«n*  whleh  tht?  hlstori'  of  n 
langitA^e  should  he  i»tudicd,  cind  of  the  print ipul  iM>liiia  ,if  nnjfht>d  in 
»uch  H  ntudy,  and  to  prei^wire  tho  way  for  the  tje^riiUier  lu  the  study  if 
»t  lert#t  *umo  \*{  the  gj-eat  writer*. 

The  Place  of  the  Mother  Tongue 
in   National   Education  Is, 


A  tmtnphlct  -ti.Ulnt:  %vith  tfic  hi^i   rkril  study  uf  the  Bngliah  liwgi«»ge, 
n.^  .  .,,.f  -iri,  ,,  ^n  stcii  i^chciuc  ui  int»tructiun  far  Secondary  £^iool«. 


Published   under  the  auspices  of  the   LEAGUE 
THE  EMPIRE. 

Empire   Builders 

A  Course  of  Lectures.     By  tlie  Hev.  W.  K.  Stkidh 
With  sui  ItilKwiuctiun  by  I^ofonpor  IJ.  E,  Eoertok, 

I.iaT  OF  Lkcti  BBS.— Alfred  the  firwit— PrJincis  Drake— BobOTt^ 
Jutuet^  Wtilfo— Admiral  the  'Lotd  Hftwke— .^^^me^  Ctwk, 

British  Colonisation  6  Empire 

First   Series   of  Lectures  <  1600-1763).     By  J.  A.  ' 
j;atwh  K<  M.A.     With  tin  IntntductUfn  by  Frofessor  U.  E.  Eoi 

List    C'F    Lkctikks.— The   Ikginning   t)f   M<Klcrn  r 
Fii-Ht  BHthih  Colonic*— Growth  of  the  Fir^t   British  I 
of  Cjiiiad*— Origin  of  Britls^h  I^ondnioii  in  ludift— Tht'  - 
Thirtcan  Culonie«  and  th«  Rise  of  the  New  Empire— JJibliogruphc^ 


JOHN  MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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EssRsMETHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


lETHUEN'S  SIMPLIFIED  FRENCH  TEXTS 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  H.A., 

Fe^jt,  Svo,  la,  en*^. 

n  of  tbii  Mriefl  is  to  proride  pttpilt  who  haTfj  been  itady- 
eh  «boat  s  year  with  timple  traaalfttion  book*  which 
t&nderstAxidj  and  which  t-i  the  sAme  time  provide  complete 
^stetMl  of  ft  iacoeuioQ  of  little  ftneodotet.  Yooabulni-iee 
u  iidded«  tD  which  the  chief  idioana  mre  explained.  The 
ftr«: 

TOXIIE  D'UNB  TULIPB.  Founded  on  "La 
a.IjLAH.  By  £douarli  LadoulaT£«  Adapted  by 
CHANSON     DE      ROLAND.      Adapu-d     by 

Itict     W  A 

[>IRBS      DE      CADIGHON,        Founded      on 

|lu4rDe dim kut\" b^f  M^^Iiluu'  si^.t  u.  Adapted  by  J.  l\  roiuADSa. 

;BR  ENGLISH.    By  F.  J.  Bautz,  M.A.,  Lecturer 

Eujkfiii^li    iki    Ui^f^liMit    \miturcrn'   Ttfchuiciil    DjUcj^c,    Bri«U)!» 

kbook  for  the  Eng'liah  fteotiun  of  the  London  Matriculation 
lion.  The  book  opeii«  Mrith  an  historicsl  iketoh  of  the  §ab 
i  the  ttioceediii{r  chapters  deal  vrith  eonnd  and  their  «ymbol«, 
pd  word  formation,  ftctitcnoc*.  prose,  and  ?ersc.  Cbapterj 
fted  to  parting-  and   analyais,   and   certain  errore  are  dia- 

[YOTViTNION  OF  MAN.  By  Ernest  Pbothekok. 
I  u  IHuBUmtionj*.    Crown  wvo, 'it, 

n  uy   for  Secondary   Sohocli.    It  treati   the   eubject 

«peot,  showing  what  m&n  hA«  done  and  is  now 
(t  »1bo  considers  eome  cf  the  Tital  problema  whiob  eonfront 
It  nations  of  the  earth. 

keaohen  of  g^eography  in  whatever  type  of  school  would 
book  with  advantasre,  (xith  to  their  own  knowledge  and 
sQoeeat   in  teaching-." — Teacher, 


THE  BEGINNERS  BOOKS 


ii,1^'ir/<Yv"rr\'r'rr.;«f-«*.  METHUEN  &  go.,  36.  Essex  Street.  London,  W.C. 


A  Series  of  School  Class-bcxiiks  adapted  to  the  necdi  of  the  Lower 
I'orms  of  Secondary  dohooli.  The  ^oltimei  are  wrii  printed  on 
good  papex  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

EASY  DICTATION   AND    SPELLING,    By  W. 

WlLLlAMiiON,  llA.      Fifth  Eilitiou,     Fcui».  >vm,  is. 
Ninety-nine  Grftdaatod  Paasag-ea  for  Dictatiuu.     With  Appendloee* 
coti taming  over    1,500  Spelling   Wordji. 

EAST    EXERCISES    IN    ARITHMETIC.      Con^ 

tALvi  ing  :>,  LKKJ  i  \  t-i^au Jil  E  \iun  pltt-* .     By  W ,  hi ,  li  jr  a  p.  i  ?,     Secuti  d  £dlti  cm. 

tVjtp.  Svu,     With  Atiswcrs,  l*.  Hd.  ;  without  .\nMverji,  !&, 

Tbifl    book    is    intended    for   a    preparatory   ooursii    in   Aritbiuetio. 

It  asjiuuies   that   the  teacher  will   lar  g-rcat  ttress   un  fundojiiental 

principles.     The   sug-j^estious   of   the   liJathematieal   Association   have 

been    fnllowed   tUroug-hout. 

EASY  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  E.  M.  VVii,MOT-BoxtoN\  Aijth«jr  uf  •' MakL^ns  uf  Kun:»tH}.       ticeund 

KdiiiLiii.    Crown  8vo,  la. 

Giwei  a  bird's-eye  view  of  English  History  in  thirtj-five  stories. 

By    this    method    the    facts    given    are    seen    in    proper   proportion 

aud  focus,  and  it   is  merely  a  matter  of  time  to  flU  tn  the  blank 

spaces  later  on. 

"  Of  eiementary  English  Histories  thii  is  quite  the  beat." — School. 

EASY    FRENCH   RHYMES.      By   Henhi   BLorET, 

llA.     With  (I  IlhiHtr.itioits.     [\xip.  6\k*,  H. 

This  Uttle  book,  containinir  the  time-bonoared  En^Ush  nnrsery 
rhymes  translated  into  French  rhyme»  will  sttpply  children  with  a 
fairly  cxtennive  and  easily  aoquired  voeaboJary  of  French  worda. 

In  use  at  Bedford  Grammar  bchooL 


A  NEW  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.     By  H.  Bompas 

HMirii,  M.A.,  lleadrimoter  of   Kjmk   Edward   VII.  ijchotd,   Lythjun. 

Crovru  H%-u.  With  Aufti-vcrs,  2b,  ikl,  ;  witlunit  AutiwurA,  2«, 
**  We  have  come  across  no  work  on  Arithmetic  for  juniors  io 
which  the  habitual  application  of  common  sense  to  questions  is  lo 
marked  %  feature.  The  acquisition  of  mechauiea]  facility  is  a 
secondary  cousidoration,  nod  much  space  has.  therefore,  been  de* 
voted  to'  explanations  and  questions  intended  to  help  the  pupil  to 
arrive  for  himself  at  the  method  of  solving  a  riven  class  of  quea- 
tiona.  The  sums  set  are  distinct  from  those  to  be  fonnd  in  nineteen 
works  out  of  twenty.  Wo  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  upon 
this  very  excellent  'work.'* — Education, 


tRSlTY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL,  Sessional  Coureee 
ori^anised  for  the  Matriealatiun,  Preliminary  Scientifle. 
'ft  Arts,  Intermediate  i^cience.  Intermediate  Divinity, 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Deg-ree  Examinations  of  the  University 
n,  for  the  Gambridga  Hi^rher  Looal  Ezaminatjons,  and 
draining  of  Secondary  Teaohers.  Composition  Fee  for  eaoh 
lova  Ck>orsea,£13  13s.  per  session.    Registration   Fae,    Od« 

Three   Tears*   Courses   are   arranged    for   Civil,    HlniUB't 
mX.   and   Electrical   Engineering:,   ana   Courses   for   Studeots 

to   beeome   Architects   and   Surveyors. 
Haft  is  the  only  [nstituticin  in  the  West  of  Eng-land  which 
cwrraplvte  Medioal  and  Dental  Curricula, 
lork  of  the  Women   Students  is  under  the  supervision   of  a 
tor. 
P  iaformatioD  see  Prosn(>ctni,  whieh  will  be  forwarded  free 

tion-    JAMES  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Secretary. 
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EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By    J.     C.    STOBART, 

Assistant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
Crown  8vo.  With  XoLcs  and  Glossary.  Is.  i>d.  each. 
TbiB  i»  A  iericA  of  niae  t'olumcA,  the  obieetfi  of  which  may  be 
caid  to  be  thrci^fold :  FLr«t,  tu  teach  the  hiitor^  of  our  litiTuture 
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Dr.  F.  W.  G,  FOAT,  City  of  London  College: 

**  I  have  never,  I  think,  spent  more  time  or  more  pleAsurably  in 
looking  throujB'h  a  speelmen  than  1  have  upon  the  '  Shukespeare 
Epoch.'  As  a  class-book  tt  marl-cs  a  disttncl  advance  In  the 
arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  important  mfttter  ;  and 
as  a  model  of  artistic  selection  k  keeps  a  front  place  with  the 
best.  I  am  recommending  the  series  to  my  Inter.  Arts  Classes 
here." 
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NEW  SET  OF  FRENCH  READING-BOOKS. 

ARNOLD'S  LECTURES  FRANCAISES. 

Foor  Vols.  Hooks  L  a  ml  II.  eiiited  aiifi  arriuigt^cJ  hy 
Jbtta  S*  Wolff»  liooks  IIL  and  IV.  edited  and  arranged 
b.v  M.  A.  Oerothwohl,  Littji.  lllunrated  with  Reprodvic- 
lions  of  rainlings  hy  French  artists.  Hook  I,,  Is,  3d,  ; 
liooks  II.,  IIL»  IV.,  Is.  GcL  eath. 

[Booh*  /.,  //.,  and  III.  almoHl  rtndy. 
The  intenticiii  of  this  icriea  ii  to  supply  choice  extract »  from 
French  writeri  and  poet*  cither  a*  a  Bub«titate  for,  or  aa  a  oom- 
piement  to,  th«  ri^nding'  of  the  prescribed  text*.  The  rariety  of  thu 
toareot  whence  the  •cleotiooH  have  been  drawn  fhoold  add  both 
to  their  Talnc  as  "  nnneent  "  and  to  their  Intercit  ap  repreientativ« 
specimeni  of  French  style  from  *'  le  grand  fiiicle "  down  to  the 
pretcnt  diiy, 

ARKOLO'S  MODERN  FRENCH  BOOK  I. 

Edtt^  by  H.  L.  HrTTON*  M.A.,  Senior  Modern  I^inguages 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  .School.  Crown  Wvo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Thie  book  t«  written  on  refonntHl  niethodi.  and  eontalna  »  tenet 
of  g^radtiated  Head  in  e  Letiona,  followed  by  a  oarefnlly  arrnng-ed 
QHtUiounaife,  with  LKereiao*  for  r^rantlation.  At  the  end  is  an 
outline  of   Frr-noh    (iranifnur    and    n    Frcnoli-Knglitb    Tocabulary. 

ARNOLD'S  MODERN  FRENCH  BOOK  II. 

Kill  till  by  H.  L.  UtiTToN.        [/h  ihf  PrtK». 


tJ^^Mgei 


CRAMMAIRE  FRANCA ISE. 


_  J  des  Anglais.  Par  K.  Renault,  Ofiicier  d'Acad^mie  j 
Ai^iUUit  Xjecturer  at  the  Univertiity  of  Liverpool,  viii  +360 
pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth ,  4s.  M, 
Sehooi.^"  Althotig-h  written  in  French,  thit  gramtnar  ii  diirt?ri?Dt 
from  a  purely  French  grammar  tn  that  the  author  hai  paid  inorfi 
attention  to  the  diffloultiet  which  betet  the  En^IiAh  stadent  spcoiail^v. 
Ur«at  care  hat  been  bestowed  tipon  the  book,  and  the  revultt  of 
the  author'*  thorongrli  ttady  of  the  iiibjeet  have  been  set  out 
«d early  and  with  a  g'reat  wealth  of  illiiatration,  Altn^r^ther*  it  is 
a   text  book   of  iiiortr   than   umal   excellence/' 

Catalagues   and    Prospectuses,    fflvlngr    full    Particulars   of 
above,  post  fVee  on  application. 
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COMMON-SENSE     METHODS     IN 
ARITHMETIC    AND    ALGEBRA. 


By  George  A-  Gibson.   \LA.,  LL.D.,  F,R,S.E. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  LVIasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College. 

THE  reports  of  the  exammers  in  the  Oxford 
LocaJ  examinations^  summariised  in  THE 
School  Wori.d  for  October,  1906,  pp» 
378-381,  raise  several  questions  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  teachers,  and  1  propose  in  this  article 
to  discuss  one  question  that  is  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  teacher  of  mathematics.  In 
the  notes  on  the  handling  of  problems  in  per- 
r  tions   and   combinations,    the    examiners    re- 

[      I  that  (p.  381  j  '*  Candidates  shoidd  be  taught 

^^hat  these  questions  are  entirely  questions  of 
^^■Dmrnon  sense  and  not  of  formulae";  and  they 
^^kid|  **  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  all  throuf^h 
^^feiere  seemed  to  be  loo  much  use  of  formula? 
^^Btber  than  of  the  applications  of  first  principles.'* 
^^hese  two  sentences  call  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  teachers  of  mathematics,  and  it  is 
the  principle  implied  in  them  that  I  propose  to 
discuss* 

It  is  probable  that  every  type  of  blunder  re- 
ferred to  by  the  examiners  is  quite  familiar  to 
trachers,  so  that  the  value  of  the  report  does 
not  He  in  the  specification  of  the  blunders ;  its 
value  is  rather  due  to  the  evidence  thus  fur- 
nished that  the  difBrultics  experienced  by  all 
pupils  are  to  a  very  larg^e  extent  identical.  When 
^_^t  is  considered  that  the  examinees  are  drawn 
^■from  widely  separated  schools  and  arc  taug^ht 
^hy  teachers  of  very  different  aptitudes  and  train- 
ing, it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  types  of 
error  are  so  constant.  This  constancy  of  type 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  mistakes  are 
**  natural/*  and  at  once  sug:gesls  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  definite  reason 
for  the  presence  and  persistence  of  such  mistakes. 
After  all  allowance  is  made  for  mere  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  individuals  there  still  remains  a 
large  proportion  of  gross  blunders  that  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  general  rather  than  on  in- 
dividual grounds.  To  what  general  source  is 
this  state  of  things  to  be  traced?  Is  a  common 
type  of  mistake  due  to  a  neglect  of  common 
sense  ? 

Vo.  97.   Vol*  ().] 


There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  one 
most  perplexing  of  a  teacher^s  difficulties  is 
persistent  failure  of  a  pupil  to  observe  pre 
tions  and  admonitions  of  the  most  comnionJ 
kind.  The  facts,  as  stated  in  the  reporj 
confirmed,  I  believe,  by  a  teacher *s  dain 
pericnce,  indicate  that  pupils  are  prone  tol 
to  formulae  which  they  apply  mechanicall^ 
to  give  no  heed  to  the  general  principle 
which  the  formulte  are  based  and  which  cond 
their  application.  In  some  parts  of  mathema 
for  example,  in  the  field  of  permutations  and 
binations,  specially  referred  to  in  the  repor 
mechanical  use  of  formula  is  peculiarly 
to  lead  to  wrong-  results;  but  the  tendeil 
trust  to  formulae  is  so  general  in  all  pa 
mathematics  that  the  explanation  of  that  tend 
and  the  means  of  controlling  it  must  be  so 
for  outside  any  special  subject  of  the  ms 
matical  curriculum.  The  tendency  is,  I  bel 
due  to  a  habit  or  attitude  of  mind  that  is  fosi 
by  an  arithmetical  training  in  which  mere 
ing  by  rules  occupies  too  prominent  a  plac 
can  only  be  effectively  checked  by  a  cha 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

If  algebra  is  to  be  treated  as  generalised  I 
metic — and   there   is  practically   universal 
ment  on  this  point—  it  seems  reasonable 
pose  that  the  pupil,   before  beginning  the! 
of  algebra,    should    have   definite   oi^nceptic 
the  meaning  of  the  processes  of  ordinary 
metic.     It  is  necessary*   but   it  is  not  suffic 
that  he  should   be  able  to  perform  correct 
various    transformations    required    to    redi 
arithmetical  expression  to  its  simplest  forn 
experience   shows,   it   is   quite   possible   to] 
children   the   rules  of  arithmetic   in   such 
that  they  can  work  correctly  difficult  arithi; 
examples   while  at  the  same  time   they  ha 
real   grasp   of  the   foundation   in   common '_ 
of  the  rules  they  apply.     Without  such  gras| 
pupils   are   unable   to   use   the   rules   to   the 
advantage,  and  they  have  nothing  to  guide 
in  selecting  the  best  method  when  more  met 
than    one    are    available.     The    simplificatioi 
fractions,  for  example,  offers  many  opporttji 
for   the   intelligent   application    of   the    rum 
a  fraction  is  not  altered  in  value  wK^w  i\\i5^ 
and    denom\ni\tOT    ^te    T\\v\\^L\\?C\et\  \vv    -C^^l 
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lumber;  yet  the  great  majority  of  pupils  blindly 
follow  some  stereotyped  process  of  reducing  a 
complex  fraction  to  its  simplest  form.  The  chief 
•eason  for  their  unintelligent  work  seems  to  me 
:o  lie  in  the  absence  of  a  firm  grasp  of  the  rule 
tself.  The  same  characteristic  of  rigid  adher- 
ince  to  a  set  of  rules  can  be  traced  through  a 
>"reat  part  of  arithmetical  practice,  and  is,  I  am 
Dcrsuaded,  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  here 
Jiat  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  (in  part  at 
east,  for  no  one  cause  can  bear  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility) of  the  constant  neglect  to  check  a 
•esult  by  a  rough  preliminary  calculation,  or  by 
comparison  with  what  common  sense  would  lead 
)ne  to  expect.  The  teacher  may,  in  the  words 
)f  the  report  (p.  378),  **  insist  on  the  invariable 
consideration  of  an  answer  as  to  its  reasonable- 
less,'*  but  no  amount  of  insistence  will  have 
Tiuch  weight  with  a  pupil  who  thinks  he  has 
'followed  the  rule."  The  mental  outlook  of 
iuch  a  pupil  is  too  narrow  for  him  to  consider 
inything  beyond  the  application  of  a  rule,  and 
vhen  he  makes  a  slip  he  has  no  resources  from 
vhich  to  draw  so  that  he  may  correct  or  even 
letect  it,  except,  it  may  be,  by  merely  going 
>ver  his  figures  again. 

Another  feature  of  arithmetical  teaching  that 
s  usually  associated  with  excessive  devotion  to 
working  by  rules  is  the  predominance  of  me- 
chanical schemes  or  devices  for  the  carrying  out 
>f  operations,  to  the  exclusion  of  chains  of  ex- 
pressions connected  by  the  proper  symbols  of 
operation.  The  operations  which  may  be  per- 
formed on  an  expression  without  altering  its 
/alue  while  changing  its  form  are  not  em- 
phasised ;  the  science  of  arithmetical  operations 
s  not  developed,  but  the  acquisition  of  practical 
acility  in  applying  rules  absorbs  the  whole 
mergy  of  the  pupil.  The  attainment  of  such 
acility  is  very  desirable,  but  in  order  to  attain 
such  facility,  it  is  not  necessary  to  neglect  the 
itudy  of  the  operations  themselves  and  thus  lose 
/aluable  opportunities  of  training  the  pupil  to 
appreciate  simple  forms  of  abstract  reasoning. 
\s  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  algebra  or 
3feneralised  arithmetic,  the  study  of  the  equi- 
valence of  the  two  expressions  9— (5  — 2)  and 
)--5  +  2  is  even  more  important  than  the  reduc- 
:ion  of  each  to  the  number  6;  but  in  actual  prac- 
:ice  little  or  no  stress  is  laid  on  such  study.  It 
s  in  the  study  of  simple,  easily  illustrated  cases 
ike  this  that  the  pupil  can  not  only  become 
'amiliar  with  the  importance  of  form,  but  also 
^row  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  general 
Drinciples.  The  general  laws  of  arithmetical 
Dperations,  which  are  at  a  later  stagre  made  the 
'Dasis  of  algebra,  can  quite  well  be  illustrated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  gradually  realise 
that,  although  he  is  dealing  with  particular 
numbers,  he  is  stating  principles,  or  laws,  or 
rules  of  operation  that  are  applicable  whatever 
numbers  he  may  take. 

Of  course,  no  sensible  person  will  ask  that 
the  technical  nomenclature  for  these  laws  should 
be    used    with   children,    and    there   must   always 


be  considerable  latitude  granted  to  the  teachc 
as  to  the  time  when  he  will  discuss  such  que^ 
tions.  But  the  discussion  is  postponed  too  Ion 
if  it  is  only  begun  when  the  pupils  commenc 
formal  algebra.  Even  such  a  simple  proceedin 
as  the  use  of  a  letter  to  represent  a  numbe 
makes  a  demand  on  the  power  of  abstract  think 
ing  for  which  the  pupils  are  not  prepared;  th 
use  of  negative  numbers  and  the  deduction  (o 
the  definition)  of  the  rule  of  signs  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  ordinary  working  rules  appeal  t< 
the  pupils  simply  as  so  many  more  rules  whicl 
they  have  to  commit  to  memory,  and  not  at  al 
as  the  natural  extension  of  principles  with  whicl 
they  are  already  familiar. 

One  cannot  forget  that  algebra  is  genercdiset 
arithmetic,  and  is  therefore  comparatively  abs 
tract;  unless  pupils  before  beginning  the  studj 
of  algebra  have  been  gradually  led  to  appreciate 
the  generality  of  arithmetical  operations  and  U 
follow  out  simple  chains  of  reasoning,  it  is  un 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  do  more  than  appl] 
rules  mechanically.  The  manifold  exhortation* 
to  use  common  sense  and  to  refrain  from  blindl] 
following  rules  are  in  fact  out  of  place.  To  sud 
pupils  common  sense  can  only  mean  that  thei 
must  follow  a  rule,  and  one  need  not  be  suq>rise( 
that  amid  so  many  rules  the  pupils  often  gc 
astray;  the  wonder  rather  is  that  the  blunder: 
are  not  more  frequent. 

The  blame  for  the  unsatisfactory  character  ol 
much  work  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  cannot 
I  think,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  absence  oi 
good  text-books.  In  recent  years  several  excellent 
text-books  on  arithmetic  and  algebra  have  been 
put  on  the  market,  and  if  these  were  properly 
used  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  improve- 
ment in  teaching.  No  text-book  can  whoUy  re- 
place the  living  voice,  but  neither,  in  my  opinion. 
can  the  living  voice  replace  the  text-book.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  urgent  need  for  the 
practical  rationalisation  of  arithmetic;  the  pupils 
should  be  regularly  trained  to  put  in  words  tbc 
reasons  for  the  equivalence  of  two  sets  of  opera 
tions,  illustrating  these  by  concrete  examples 
Geometrical  illustrations  can  now  be  given  witi 
special  facility  by  means  of  the  ubiquitous  square< 
paper.  Practice  of  this  kind  would  be  a  relie 
from  the  somewhat  repellent  round  of  arithmetical 
calculations,  and  would  gradually  develop  the 
capacity  of  drawing  inferences  while  awakening 
the  notion  of  general  principles.  When  forma 
algebra  is  begun,  the  pupil  will  see  for  himsel 
that  he  is  merely  doing  arithmetic,  and  as  h 
advances  in  his  study  he  will  appreciate  botl 
the  reasonableness  and  the  simplicity  oiF  the  ex 
tensions  of  arithmetical  conceptions. 

The  teaching  of  algebra  to  pupils  thus  pre 
pared  can  be  much  more  thorough  than  is  cus 
tomary  at  present.  The  common  reference  to  th 
laws  of  combination  established  in  arithmetic  wil 
then  have  a  definite  meaning,  and  the  forma 
enunciation  of  these  is  quite  justifiable  on  th 
grounds  of  "scientific  economy."  One  possi 
bility  deser\^es  particular  notice ;  a  pupil  may  no\ 
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be  expected  to  understand  the  r61e  of  definition 
in  algebra.  The  really  vital  importance  of  de- 
fintlion  Is  not,  1  venture  to  think,  sufficiently 
emphasised  even  in  good  text-books.  At  bottoAi 
the  fuudamentaJ  laws  of  algebra  are  really  de- 
finitions; they  form  the  premises  from  which  the 
St  of  the  algebraic  theorems  are  to  be  derived 
bj  a  process  of  logical  deduction.  The  manifold 
"applications  of  algebra  in  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  iScc,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ands and  operative  symbols  of  algebra  satisfy 
the  same  laws  of  combination  as  the  magnitudes 
'talt  with  in  these  other  sciences.  This  is,  of 
^urse,  what  might  be  expected  w4ien  the  origin 
of  tlie  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  is  con- 
sidered; but  the  generalisation  of  the  rules  of 
arithmetic  is  deliberately  made  so  as  to  form  a 
**y^ten}  that  will  have  wide  applications,  and  this 
generalisation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  sult- 
;ib!e  definitions.  So  far  as  my  experience  enables 
me  to  judge,  the  great  majority  of  students  have 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  import- 
ance of  definitions,  and  I  attribute  this  difficulty 
in  great  measure  to  the  tack  of  training  in  the 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  processes  of 
arithmetic.  Even  in  text-books  one  frequently 
fmds  an  argument  based  on  operations  that  not 
only  have  not  been  defined,  but  that  have  been 
expressly  excluded  in  laying  down  the  funda- 
mental laws.  The  most  frequent  case  is  probably 
that  of  division  by  zero:  in  fact,  zero  and  infinity 
fare  very  badly  in  the  hands  of  most  students, 
nd  are  a*  constant  source  of  serious  error. 
It  is»  no  doubt,  quite  possible  (daily  experience 
roves  the  possibility)  to  teach  pupils  to  perform 
jrrectly  many  algebraic  transformations  and  to 
aake  use  of  algebra  in  various  applications  with- 
al subjecting  them  to  drill  in  the  common-sense 
inctples  that  underlie  all  their  work ;  but  pupils 
this  type  are  specially  liable  to  the  blunders 
dmt  call  for  comment  as  violations  of  common 
sense.  This  special  liability  to  error  is  not  an 
accidental  failing  that  can  be  remedied  by  ex- 
hortations to  remember  the  rules,  or  to  use 
common  sense;  it  is  rather  the  accompaniment 
of  a  narrow  mental  outlook,  of  a  habit  of  work- 
Jng^  according  to  stereotyped  methods.  Such 
tptls  show  no  flexibility^  simply  because  their 
lining  cannot  develop  it ;  they  work  by  rules 
which  they  have  not  grasped  the  meaning, 
cause  they  have  not  been  trained  to  go  behind 
rules  and  find  the  reasons  on  which  they 
based.  Their  work  is  almost  wholly  me- 
liral  and  necessarily  so.  If,  on  the  other 
ijd.  pupils  have  throughout  their  arithmet'cal 
ining  been  led  to  see  how  the  various  rules  are 
led,  and  taught  to  express  the  various  steps 
in  ihr  working  of  examples  as  a  succession  of 
intellitrible  operations,  they  will  not  only  have 
tlie  rules  at  command,  but  have  greatlv  strength- 
^td  their  capacity'  for  reasoning  correctly. 
iltsmetic  when  properly  taught  is  a  valuable 
Mrument  of  mental  discipline;  if  It  be  taught 
ply  as  a  system  of  rules  that  have  to  be  re- 
iliered,  it  may  no  doubt  develop  the  memory, 
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but  it  will  not  appreciably   call  forth  the 
ol  clear,  logical  thinking,  and  without  this  fa< 
the  study  of  algebra  is  bound  to  be  both 
and  unfruitful. 

The  most  salutary  check  on  the  vanity 
teacher  who  imagines  himself  to  be  a  sli 
expositor  of  his  subject  is  probably  to  be  f 
in  the  examination  of  papers  worked  by  p 
whom  he  himself  has  taught ;  the  facilit; 
which  the  pupils  misinterpret  the  te; 
favourite  devices  or  conceptions  is  a  con! 
reminder  of  the  complexity  of  llie  problei 
mental  training.  The  growth  of  tlie  faci 
what  may  be  termed  abstract  thinking 
general  exceedingly  slow.  To  the  average 
the  plh  root  of  the  qih  power  of  x  is  a  m 
presslon,  even  when  the  5th  root  of  the  4th 
I  of  .V  is  a  fairly  intelligible  conception,  ~ 
j  maindcr  Theorem  can  often  be  applied  coi 
i|  when  the  meaning  of  it  is  hardly  at  all  grai 
j  and  many  pupils  can  solve  an  equation  graj 
ally  who  are  quite  unable  to  justify  their  me 
on  any  general  principle.  The  fundamental 
cuky  in  all  such  cases  is  due  to  the  fact 
the  mind  can  only  grasp  the  particular  an< 
concrete,  not  the  general  and  the  abstn 
comparatively  long  training,  witli  exerci 
the  simplest  kind  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  o- 
sary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  n 
ing  about  general  principles. 

If  there  is  any  force  at  all  in  my  cont 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  teacher  to  keep  both  asj 
of  arithmetical  work  steadily  in  view :  on 
one  hand,  accuracy  in  the  performance  of  a 
metical  operations  must  still  be  demanded  J 
on  the  other,  the  possibilities  latent  id 
study  of  arithmetic  for  the  development  of  ll 
ing  power  must  be  more  fully  recognised 
translated  into  practice.  That  the  task  is  nc 
may  at  once  be  granted,  but  that  it  is  hof 
I  see  no  ground  whatever  for  believing.  Whc 
the  pupil  advances  to  the  study  of  algebra 
he  will  receive  more  benefit  from  a  syst« 
effort  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  nur 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  to  express  arithr 
operations  in  an  intelligible  and  logical 
holism  than  from  the  mechanical  exercise 
constitute  so  large  a  part  of  present  pra'- 
\Vhate%'er  method  of  arithmetical  training 
followed  there  will  always  be,  so  long  as  hu 
nature  is  as  complex  as  it  now  appears 
a  certain  proportion  of  children  who  will 
gain  more  than  a  moderate  command  eit 
the  science  or  of  the  practice  of  arithmetic 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  position  that 
practicable  system  of  training  will  always  I 
it  possible  for  the  majority  of  children,  or  J 
For  a  large  minority  of  them,  to  neglect  coid| 
sense  precautions,  or  to  serve  up  absurd  anad 
to  questions  in  the  way  that  is  so  commoi 
present.  Any  method  of  teaching  that  m:ik< 
possible  for  a  large  number  of  pupils  to 
gross  blunders  w^ithout  being  aware  of  then 
this  is  really  the  charge  against  present  pr^ 
is   self-condemned;   either  the  subject  is 
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ible    for   children,    or   else    the    methods    of   ex- 
pounding it  are  at  fault. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  defects  of 
^resent  practice  are  not  so  serious  as  many  ex- 
iminers  and  teachers  believe,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly serious  enough.  The  types  of  error 
-eferred  to  in  the  report  mentioned  above  are 
certainly  frequent;  in  my  judgment  they  are  not 
:o  be  remedied  by  any  method  of  selecting  some 
'ormulaj  as  necessary  to  be  committed  to  memory 
and  relegating  the  rest  to  a  reference  table,  but 
:an  only  be  effectually  kept  in  check  by  a  train- 
ng  that  will  enable  a  pupil  to  go  behind  the 
formula;  and  reconstruct  them  for  himself  so 
that  he  may  be  less  dependent  on  formulae  and 
more  able  to  tackle  problems  in  the  light  of  first 
principles.  Such  a  training,  however,  must  ex- 
tend over  years,  and  should,  in  my  judgment, 
be  well  advanced  before  the  study  of  formal 
algebra  is  begun. 

SOME    DEFECTS    IN    THE   TEACHING    OF 
HISTORY    IN    SCHOOLS. 

By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A..  LL.M. 

Professor  of  History  in  the  Hartley  University  College, 

Southampton. 

I. 

WE  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  whether  in  schools  or  in  col- 
leges, do  well  to  lift  our  eyes  occasionally 
from  the  engrossing  contemplation  of  our  pupils 
or  our  tasks,  in  order  that  we  may  observe  that 
we  are  being  watched  by  critics  who  are  making 
a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  ourselves  and 
our  methods,  our  teaching  and  its  results.  These 
critics  are  usually  kindly  and  sympathetic,  even 
if  keen  and  candid.  Many  of  them  speak  with 
knowledge  and  authority.  As  Edward  III.  from 
the  serene  summit  of  a  windmill  beheld  the  field 
of  Crecy  and  the  Black  Prince  toiling  in  fighting, 
so  do  they  view  the  narrow  sphere  of  our  work 
— our  conflict  with  ignorance — from  a  height  and 
a  distance  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  regard  it 
as  part  of  the  wide  field  of  educational  operations 
as  a  whole.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  come  to 
our  help  and  assistance  when  we  are  in  need. 
Nay,  more ;  they  offer  us  their  aid,  and  we  should 
be  churlish  and  unwise  indeed  if  we  were  not  to 
accept  it  with  gratitude. 

Who  are  these  mentors?  From  what  points 
of  view  do  they  regard  us  and  our  labours?  First, 
there  are  the  educational  experts,  the  exponents 
of  the  theory  of  pedagogy,  who  have  opinions  as 
to  what  history  ought  to  accomplish,  if  it  is 
properly  taught ;  they  criticise  comprehensively 
our  aims,  our  materials,  our  methods.  Secondlv, 
there  are  the  public  examining  boards,  who,  in 
judging  the  achievements  of  our  pupils  and  report- 
ing upon  them,  indirectly  judge  us  and  reveal  our 
weaknesses  and  defects.  Thirdly,  there  are 
Government  and  other  inspectors — somewhat 
awfully  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  are  nurtured 
by   such    stern    foster-mothers    as    the    Board    of 


Education  or  the  County  Councils — who  come  t 
see  and  hear  us  teach,  and  who  tell  us  with  ; 
frankness  that  tends  to  shake  our  magisteru 
dignity  what  they  think  of  it  all.  Finally,  ther 
are  the  great  teachers  of  our  subject  who,  froi 
the  vantage-ground  of  their  wide  experience  an< 
knowledge,  guide  and  direct  their  lowly  followers 
What  are  the  general  features  of  the  criticism 
and  suggestions  ofi^ered  by  these  various  authori 
ties?  Let  one  example  under  each  head  suffice 
for  it  will  be  more  profitable,  I  think,  later  01 
to  throw  the  judgments  all  together  and  then  r€ 
group  them  in  order  to  treat  them  in  some  kin< 
of  logical  classification  and  order. 

I.  Criticism  of  Educational  Experts. 
In  1897  a  skilled  educationist,  Mr.  George  L 
Fox,  came  from  America  in  order  to  study  sped 
ally  the  teaching  of  history  in  English  secondar 
schools.  He  was  not  favourably  impressed  b] 
what  he  saw.  He  quotes  in  his  report,*  witl 
evident  approval,  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Bryce,  tha 
**  history  is  of  all  subjects  which  schools  attemp 
to  handle  perhaps  the  worst  taught  '*;  and  adds 
with  equal  agreement,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Storr 
that  **  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  teachin| 
of  history  is  ^exceedingly  bad  in  our  schoob.* 
He  speaks  generally  of  the  **  great  lack  of  systen 
and  uniformity  of  method  '*  in  the  teaching  o 
history  in  England,  and  then  passes  on  U 
enumerate  six  specific  defects  commonly  notice 
able.  First,  **  European  history,  except  where  i 
is  in  close  contact  with  English  history,  is  no 
formally  and  generally  recognised  in  the  schoo 
curriculum.'*  Secondly,  **  little  attention  is  pai< 
to  the  history  of  Great  Britain  during  the  presen 
century,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  sina 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832."  Thirdly 
the  teaching  of  civic  duty  is  neglected,  and,  a 
Mr.  Bryce  says,  **  boys  leave  our  so-calkc 
secondary  schools  .  .  .  having  received  nc 
regular  instruction  in  the  principles  and  worldng 
of  the  British  constitution,  much  less  in  their  owt 
system  of  local  government.**  Fourthly,  **  tb 
time  allowance  for  the  regular  teaching  of  histor 
in  most  English  schools  shows  less  consideratio 
for  the  subject  than  in  France  or  Germany. 
Fifthly,  specialists  have  not  commonly,  unt 
recent  years,  been  employed  to  teach  history,  bii 
the  subject  has  been  entrusted  to  any  form 
master  whose  time  is  not  otherwise  wholly  fille 
up.  Finally,  **  the  earnest  use  of  *  sources  '  wit 
secondary-school  pupils  is  very  rare  in  England. 
Such  are  the  flaws  in  English  historical  teachin 
which  this  acute  American  educationist  perceive! 

2.  Criticism  of  Public  Examining  Boards. 

Year  by  year  the  syndics  of  the  Oxford  ar 
the  Cambridge  Local  examinations  issue  repor 
covering  subject  by  subject  the  whole  ground  i 
their  examinations.  Frequently  the  remarks  4 
those  erudite,  laborious,  and  much-to-be-pitic 
scholars,  who — with  a  courage  and  endurance  e: 
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needing  that  of  medieval  ilagellants^ — have  read 
and  judged  the  multitudinous  scripts  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  are  full  of  sugges- 
titin  for  tlie  teachers  who  have  trained  the  writers 
of  the  scripts.  Thus  in  their  last  report  the 
Oxford  examiners  complain  of  (a)  a  want  of  ac- 
curacy in  important  dates,  (b)  a  failure  to  co- 
ordinate gt?ography  with  history,  and  (c)  a  )«ick 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  **  discriminate 
between  the  more  and  the  less  essential  issues/' 
Similarly,  the  Cambridge  examiners  in  their  re- 
cent reports  have  directed  attention  to  such  faults 
as  **  a  general  inability  to  distinguish  between 
important  facts  and  trivial  details,'*  an  unintelli- 
gent use  of  stock  phrases  and  imperfectly-grasped 
terms*  a  failure  to  perceive  causal  connections 
between  events,  a  neglect  of  historical  geography, 
an  ignorance  of  the  constitutional  side  of  history, 
an  increase  of  **  the  practice  of  learning  by  heart 
ans^t^rs  to  probable  questions,"  and,  among  older 
i%indidates,  the  existence  of  **  much  confusion  of 
thought  on  economic  subjects/'  In  1S96  they 
were  so  greatly  disheartened  that  tliey  were  con- 
strained to  utter  the  lament :  '*  The  results  of 
the  examination  suggest  the  conclusion  iliat  the 
subject  is  regarded  very  generally  as  of  little  im- 
portance, and  that  far  too  little  time  is  given  to 
its  study/*  A  reprint  of  the  general  criticisms 
of  these  Oxford  and  Cambridge  reports,  if  the 
university  authorities  would  allow-  it  to  be  made, 
would  be  very  useful  to  teachers. 

3.  Criticism  of  Inspectors. 

The  observations  of  inspectors  are,  of  course, 
usually  made  verbally  and  personally ;  they  apply 
primarily    to    individual    teachers,    and    they    are 
rarely  made  known  to  the  world.     This  is  a  mis- 
fortune;  for  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  Board 
ol  Education  and  the  larger  County  Councils  arc, 
;is   a    ruJe.    men    of   high    attainments   and    wide 
'     .itional    experience     men,    moreover,    with    a 
te    policy    and    clarilied     ideals.      However, 
illy  inspectors  publish   reports  and  issue 
*da,  and  from  these  it  is  possible  to  glean 
'1     valuable    information    concerning    current 
iK)ds  of  historical  teaching  and  some  pungent 
uttersinces  concerning  its  defects,      I  have  before 
;is    I    write   two   typewritten   documents   sent 
Ell  by  the  Board  of  Education.     They  relate,   it 
true,    specially    to   the   teaching   of  history    in 
fining  colleges;  but  that  pupils  in   the  middle 
IS   of  a   secondary   school   and   students   in   a 
training  college  diiTer  in  little  else  than  in  age  is 
Be  of  tlie  prime  truths  that  more  than  five  years* 
(tperiencc  with  each  has  taught  me. 
I  The  first  of  these  documents  treats  of  the  teach- 
of  history;  the  second  deals  with  the  results 
recent    examination.      In    the    former,    the 
ler.    Dr.    Osmund   Airy   (whose   name   is   well 
rn  in  the  world  of  history)  lays  down  many 
pstive  canons  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 
oprning,  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  a  text-book, 
te^nchers  discard  the  text -book  altogether; 
lure    unwise:     **  a    good    text-book    has    its 
it  serves  at  least  to  present  a  considerable 
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period  in  a  compassablc  and  connected  fi 
shows  up  the  necessary  landmarks.'*  As 
use  of  the  text-book,  it  is  good  for  the  puf 
read  the  portion  assigned  for  a  lesson  btfor> 
well  as  after,  it  is  dealt  with  in  class,  A 
note-taking,  the  pupil  should  be  exercised 
guided  from  the  first  in  this  most  difficult 
all-important  art  :  **  very  few  students  kno' 
to  take  notes  well ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
of  practices.'*  As  to  the  lecture  method 
struction,  it  should  be  carefully  avoided  : 
of  the  very  essence  of  good  teaching  .  . 
there  should  be  an  interchange  of  voice  b 
teacher  and  taught,"  and  **  it  is  impossibi 
insist  too  strongly  upon  this  partneriJ 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  each  questioningJj 
eliciting  information  from  the  other,  fl 
written  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  it  st 
not  be  omitted  altogether,  though  it  should 
be  excessive  in  amount;  **one  of  the  main 
nesses  of  students  is  the  failure  to  realise 
what  they  are  asked  for";  an  occasion 
paper  will  enable  a  teacher  to  correct  this  At 
and  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  sugg< 
provements  in  literary  style.  As  to  readi 
plementary  to  the  text-book,  the  teacher 
stimulate  his  class -to  seek  it,  and  should  t 
what  to  read;  **  monographs  upon  special 
or  subjects »  commentaries  of  various  cal 
.  ,  •  original  authorities,  and  the  best 
torical  fiction  "  should  be  employed  to  cloth< 
dry  bones  of  the  text-book  outline.  Finallj 
to  the  functions  of  the  teacher,  it  should  bi 
work  to  make  those  under  his  charge  realiJ 
humanity  of  history,  the  continuity  of  hil 
the  picturesqueness  of  history;  he  should  fill  " 
w*ith  **  the  habit  of  reverence  for  nobility, 
he  should  quicken  their  imagination, 
these  three  senses — the  senses  of  huma 
history,  of  continuity,  of  picturesquenes 
when  reverence  and  imagination  have  b 
quired,  the  student  is  a  historian  indeed      _ 

The  second  of  these  Board  of  Education  pi 
deals,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  results  of  a  r< 
examination.      It  contains  three  criticisms  ol 
papers    under    review:     fi)     "The    outsta 
defect  in  the  history  papers  was  irrelevano 
constant  introduction  of  information  not  gi 
to  the  question."     (2)  *'The  second  very 
weakness  w*as  the  absence  of  any  evidence] 
one   or   two   notable   exceptions,   of   indepi 
reading  on  the  part  of  the  students/'     (3I 
were  very   few   indications   that   "  the  ath 
been  studied  side  by  side  with  the  history 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  in 
a  valuable  manner  the  criticisms  of  insp 
supplement  those  of  educationists  and  exann 

4.  Criticism  of  Historians. 

Several  great  historians  have  jn  recent 
expressed  opinions  concerning  the  tcachii 
history  in  schools.  Thus  MM.  Langloii 
Seignobos  have  in  their  "  Introduction  aux  I 
historiques  "  a  chapter  on  "  L*enseigiii 
,  secondaire   de   rhistoire   en    France."     It 
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however,  not  so  much  with  methods  of  teaching 
as  with  the  end  the  teacher  should  have  in  view. 
The  writers  hold  that  history  should  be  employed, 
not  to  inculcate  moral  lessons,  or  to  inspire 
patriotism,  but  simply  to  serve  as  **  un  instru- 
ment de  culture  sociale. '*  M.  Lavisse,  also,  deals 
\yith  the  question  in  his  **  A  propos  de  nos 
Ecoles.  *'  In  England  Prof.  Firth,  of  Oxford,  is 
doing  a  great  work  for  teachers  through  the  His- 
torical Association,  of  which  he  is  founder  and  first 
president.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  history  should  join  this  nssociation  (sec.  Miss 
Curran,  6,  South  Square,  Gray*s  Inn,  London, 
W.C.),  and  should  obtain  its  valuable  leaflets. 
Prof.  Firth  mentions  as  among  the  defects  of 
modern  history  teaching :  (i)  the  effort  to  im- 
part too  much  detail — **  the  average  text-book 
contains  too  many  facts,  and  the  average  teacher 
tries  to  be  too  comprehensive";  (2)  the  failure 
to  co-ordinate  geography  with  history — **  the 
defect  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  *  locals  ' 
and  other  examinations  which  affect  the  curriculum 
of  a  school  the  geography  prescribed  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  history  prescribed,  so  that  one  study 
does  not  reinforce  the  other;  it  is  also  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  few  schools  have  trained  teachers 
of  geography";  (3)  the  failfire  to  co-ordinate 
English  literature  with  English  history. 

Such,  then,  are  examples  of  the  various  kinds 
of  criticism  passed  upon  teachers  of  history,  their 
aims,  methods,  and  achievements,  by  the  different 
classes  of  authorities.  I  propose  in  another 
article,  using  these  criticisms  as  a  basis,  to  dis- 
cuss a  constructive  policy  of  reform. 


RECENT     CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE 
STUDY     OF     CHEMICAL     CHANGE. 

By  W.  A.  Davis.  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 

Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Central  Technical  College, 
London. 

I. — The  Rusting  of  Iron. 

THE  rusting  of  iron,  which  at  first  sight 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  of 
chemical  changes,  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  may  per- 
haps seem  strange  that  the  cause  of. a  phenomenon 
so  generally  observed  and  so  destructive  in  its 
results  should  not  long  ago  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  and  a  final  solution  given  of  so  ap- 
parently simple  a  problem.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  rusting  of  iron  is  one  of  those 
changes  which  are  conditioned  by  minute  traces 
of  impurity.  The  consideration  of  recent  work 
with  regard  to  this  problem  affords  a  convenient 
standpoint  from  which  to  survey  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  conditions  determining  chemical 
action  in  general.  Recent  researches  appear  to 
have  established  firmly  the  principle  that  between 
two  substances  in  a  state  of  purity  direct  inter- 
action is  impossible;  certain  conditions  associated 
with  the  presence  of  a  third  substance  have  to 
be  fulfilled  before  action  becomes  possible.     It  is 


intended  in  the  present  series  of  papers  to  s 
why  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  view  in  the 
of  several  important  changes,  such  as  the  nis 
of  iron  and  combustion,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
older  ideas  have  been  modified  or  become  ud 
able.  Finally,  cases  will  be  dealt  with  in  w 
the  influence  exerted  by  traces  in  determining 
interaction  of  large  masses  has  been  appliei 
industrial  operations. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  iron,  when  I 
dry,  will  not  rust  in  the  air  but  that  it  un< 
goes  corrosion  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  sii 
taneous  action  of  air  and  water.  During 
greater  part  of  last  century  rusting  was  r^ar 
as  a  simple  process  of  oxidation ;  no  attempt  ' 
made  to  explain  the  part  played  by  water  in 
change,  although  its  presence  was  recog-nised 
essential.  It  had  early  been  established  t 
water  alone  would  not  cause  iron  to  n 
In  1 87 1  the  experiments  of  Grace  Cah 
showed  that  the  presence  of  carbon  dios 
was  an  essential  factor  in  rusting,  and  t 
were  interpreted  in  1888  by  Prof.  Ci 
Brown,  who  formulated  what  is  now  known 
the  *  *  carbonic  acid  theory  '  *  of  the  rusting 
iron.  It  was  contended  that  these  experime 
showed  that  the  formation  of  rust  was  not  < 
to  a  direct  attack  of  oxygen  upon  the  wet  i 
but  that  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  < 
solved  in  the  water,  forming  an  acid  solut 
which  attacked  the  iron,  producing  initially  i 
rous  carbonate  or  bicarbonate ;  the  carbonate  si 
sequently  undergoing  oxidation  under  the 
fluence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  forming  fer 
hydroxide  or  rust,  carbon  dioxide  being  libera: 
so  as  to  continue  the  action.  The  succcssi 
changes  were  summarised  as  follows  : 

4(Fe  +  H204-COo)=4FeCO,  +  4H2 
4FeC08  +  6H2O  +  02  =  2Fe2(OH)e  +  4CO^ 

Exactly  as  much  carbon  dioxide  is  liberated 
the  second  equation  as  is  required  for  the  fir 
action  to  occur,  so  that  when  the  action  is  Ott 
started  it  becomes  continuous ;  in  fact,  a  sm 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  should  be  able  theoret 
ally  to  convert  an  infinite  quantity  of  iron  ii 
rust.  This  theory  was  at  the  time  generally  i 
cepted  and  for  several  years  its  substantial  corre 
ness  was  not  called  into  question. 

In  1898,  however,  Prof.  Dunstan,  director 
the  scientific  department  of  the  Imperial  Institui 
in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Artillery  1 
stitution,  Woolwich,  brought  forward  another  c 
planation.  He  considered  that  his  experimen 
since  published  in  detail  in  the  Transactions 
the  Chemical  Society  for  October,  1905  (v< 
Ixxxvii.,  p.  1548),  showed  that  pure  water  and  pi 
oxygen,  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  wc 
sufficient  to  cause  iron  to  rust.  Rusting  w 
held  to  be  dOe  to  the  direct  attack  of  oxyg 
and  water  on  the  metal  according  to  the  eqv 
tion — 

Fe  -^  O2  +  H5O  =  FeO  +  HsOj, 
ferrous    oxide    being    produced,     together    wi 
hydrogen     peroxide.     The     latter    would     imn: 


diately   oxidise  the   ferrous   oxide  to  a   hydraltd 
ferric  oxidr  or  rust,  thus  : 

2 FeO  +  1 1  jOi  =  FenOai  01!..) 
^^lis  theory  was  based  on  the  observation  origin- 
ally made  by  Schonbein  and  suljsequcntly  studied 
ill  greater  detail  by  Moritz  Traube»  that  the  slow 
oxidation  of  several  metals,  notably  zinc  and  lead, 
is  arcompanied  by  the  formation  of  bydrog^en 
peroxide.  It  was  strcng-thened  by  the  fact  that 
-low  oxidation  or   "  autoxidation '*  of   many 

-      tic  substances,  such  as  turpentine  and  alde- 
hyde, has  also  been  found  to  give  rise  to  hydrog'en 
peroxide  or  other  peroxides ;  and  additional  sup- 
pcirt  appeared  to  be  g^iven  to  the  theory  by  the  fact 
tiiat  a  number  of  substances  known  to  decompose 
hydfog^cn     peroxide — for     example,     the    alkalis, 
sodium  and   potassium  carlx>nate— and   the   salts 
o(   weak  acids,   such  as   sodium   nitrite  and   pot- 
^--'um  ferrr>cyanide,  were  found  to  prevent  iron 
rusting"  when  in  contact  with  air  and  water, 
ising  agents,  such  as  chromic  acid,  were  con- 
d  for  the  same  reason   to  be  preventive  of 
ru^ungf. 

The  nerd  of  an   explanation  of  the   rusting   of 
iron  othrr  than  that  based  on  the  assumption   of 


above,  twice  as  much  hydrogen  pen 
would  be  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  v 
and  oxygen  on  iron  as  is  required  to  oxidise 
ferrous  oxide  completely  to  rust,  Hydrogeji 
oxide  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  easily 
tected  of  chemical  substances,  even  when 
trace  is  present  A  most  minute  quantit;^ 
duces  a  yellow^  coloration  w^ith  a  solute 
titanic  acid;  while  it  has  been  calculated 
o' 00000005  gram  molecule  of  the  peroxi 
be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  it  produo 
potassium  iodide  and  starch. 

In  studying  the  behaviour  of  salts  in  pi 
ing  or  accelerating  rusting^,  Dr.  Gerald  T.  Mc 
of  the  Central  Technical  College,  came  tQ 
conclusion  in  1903  (Proceedings  Chem.  m 
1903,  pp.  157  and  239)  that  the  influence  eH 
by  certain  compounds  on  the  atmospheric  ru* 
of  iron  depends  not  on  their  power  of  d 
ing^  hydrog^en  peroxide  but  on  their  be! 
towards  carbon  dioxide.  Those  substanc 
which  combine  with,  or  are  decompos 
carbon  dioxide  inhibit  rustingf.  Sodium  m 
arrests  rusting-  because  it  is  decomposed  by  ca 
dioxide,    giving^    sodium    carbonate    and 
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Fig.  t.—Apfpskftmu  lo  show  that  iron  dots  not  rust  in  the  abaeocc  o^  caibon  dioxide. 


activity  nf  carbonic  acid  really  turns  on  the 
iicstion  whether  pure  oxygen  and  water 
are  able  to  rust  iron.  Prof,  Dunstan 
nsidered  that  in  his  experiments  he  had 
Hecceded  in  absolutely  excluding  carbon  dioxide 
"and  contended  that  the  older  theory  of  rust- 
ing was  •*  quite  untenable,  since  it  has  been 
>wn  that  rusting  can  take  place  iti  the  absence 
f  carbonic  acid/*  In  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
Bion  of  iron  the  part  played  by  carlx>nir  acid 
field  to  be  '*  subsidiary  and  not  essential.** 
^Several  analyses  were  cited  to  show  that  ordinary 
rttst  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic 
mad  and  that  its  composition  approximates  to 
that  required  by  the  formula  FejO^iOH), ;  **  it  is 
an  interesling'  coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  that 
; substance  of  this  formula  would  be  formed  by 
union  of  two  molecules  of  ferrous  oxide  with 
i«ff^  nf  hydrogen  peroxide."  ^ 

fl  is,  however,  of  great  significance  that  whilst 
in  I  he  slow  oxidation  of  zinc  and  lead  under 
certain  conditions  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
ixidr  ran  easily  be  recognised,  not  a  trace  of 
Irt^^en  peroxide  can  be  detected  during  the 
nisling'  of  iron.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
I'  h  H<.  according    to    the   equations    g'iven 
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acid ;    potassium    ferrocyanide    similarly    a1 
carbon   dioxide,   evolving  hydrogen  cyanidi 
becoming    alkaline.      Potassium    iodide,     0 
other  hand,  which  instantly  decomposes  hyd 
peroxide,  does  not  arrest    but  actually  acceli 
rusting.     Pure     hydrogen     peroxide,     morcc 
when  free  from  every  trace  of  acid,   was  fc 
not  to  cause  iron  to  rust. 

In  the  light  of  these  results,  which  can 
reconciled  with  the  hydrogen  peroxide  the 
rusting,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  whi 
in  the  experiments  which  were  relied  on  as  p 
ing  that  oxygen  and  water  alone  were  sufhrtef 
rust  iron,  every  trace  of  carbon  dioxide  had  1 
excluded.  In  a  series  of  carefully  conduct 
periments,  described  in  the  Transactions 
Chemical  Society  for  April.  1906  (vol.  Ix! 
p.  720),  Dr.  Moody  was  able  lo  show 
although  it  is  extremely  difficult  entirely 
move  carbon  dioxide,  when  very  special 
cautions  are  taken  to  eliminate  this  substi 
iron  may  be  left  in  contact  with  pure  oxygen 
pure  water  for  many  weeks  without  undergo 
change.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempt 
exclude  carbon  dioxide,  the  apparatus  jIIu 
in    Fig,    T    \\a&    \\\\!uTi^\<i\v    ^cn\\v\i\  \f>  V^- 
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factory.  A  small  rod  of  pure  iron  is  placed  in 
the  bend,  c,  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube  which  passes 
through  the  condenser  case,  b,  and  is  sealed  to 
the  side  tube  of  the  distilling  flask,  a.  The  flask 
D,  acting  as  a  receiver,  is  connected  as  shown 
with  the  large  aspirator,  G,  by  means  of  the 
U-tube,  E,  containing  soda-lime,  and  the  tower 
of  caustic  jxjtash,  f.  The  air  reservoir,  l,  con- 
taining sticks  of  moistened  caustic  potash,  is 
joined  to  a  soda-lime  tube,  H,  and  the  caustic 
potash  tower,  k.  When  the  aspirator,  G,  is  in 
action,  air  enters  the  apparatus  through  the 
minute  orifice  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  m, 
which  is  filled  with  soda-lime.  As  all  the  essential 
parts  of  the  apparatus  are  fused  together,  leak- 
age of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  into  bend  c 
is  entirely  prevented  when  reasonable  precautions 
are  taken.  Where  india-rubber  connections  are 
necessary  in  the  apparatus,  pressure  tubing  is 
used,  securely  wired  on  and  with  its  surface 
covered  with  vaseline.  In  making  an  actual  ex- 
periment, the  piece  of  polished  iron  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  was  placed  in  the  bent  glass  tube 
with  sufficient  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic 
acid  jusl  to  cover  it.  Air  was  then  slowly 
drawn  through  the  apparatus  during  about  three 
weeks,  so  as  to  remove  any  trace  of  carbon  di- 
oxide from  contact  with  the  iron.  Water  was 
then  distilled  from  the  flask.  A,  containing  a  i 
per  cent,  solution  of  baryta,  until  all  the  chromic 
acid  was  washed  into  the  receiver  d.  Air  was 
then  gradually  admitted  and  drawn  through  the 
apparatus  during  about  six  weeks. 

Working  in  this  way,  it  was  found  in  one  ex- 
periment that  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
necessary  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  iron  into 
oxide  was  passed  through  the  apparatus  without 
even  a  speck  of  rust  becoming  visible.  That  the 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  iron  with  chromic 
acid  had  in  no  way  rendered  it  unsusceptible  to 
rusting  was  shown  by  removing  the  scrubbing 
arrangement  by  which  the  air  was  freed  from 
carbon  dioxide,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  ingress 
of  this  gas  with  the  air;  rusting  was  seen  to 
begin  immediately;  in  seventy-two  hours  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  was  corroded 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  rust  had  settled 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bend. 

It  must  therefore  be  considered  as  established 
beyond  doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  traces  of 
carbon  dioxide,  pure  oxygen  and  water  will  not 
attack  iron.  Essentially  the  action  is  one  of 
attack  by  acid.  A  trace  of  any  acid  will  initiate 
the  process  but  rusting  appears  to  occur  most 
rapidly  when  the  acid  is  carbonic  acid ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  ferrous  carbonate  is  easily 
oxidised  to  ferric  hydroxide,  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  being  liberated,  so  that  it  is  available 
again  to  attack  the  iron.  That  carbonic  acid  is 
the  principal  agent  in  ordinary  atmospheric  rust- 
ing is  shown  also  by  analyses  of  iron  rust  in  the 
course  of  formation.  Such  rust  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  ferrous  carbonate  but  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  during  about  a  week  it  rapidly 


undergoes  oxidation,   losing  carbon   dioxide  j 
being  converted  into  a  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 

So  long  as  pure  iron  is  in  contact  only  with  p 
oxygen   and   water   the   conditions    which   del 
mine    chemical    change    remain    unfulfilled, 
order  that  chemical  change  may  take  place 
tween  any   two  substances,   it   appears    essen 
that  a  potential  difference  should  exist   betw 
these  substances  whilst  an  electrolyte  is  pres 
which  enables  an  electric  circuit  to  be  formed. 
illustrate  this  action,  the  case  of  zinc  dissolving 
dilute   sulphuric   acid   may   be  considered ;   wl 
the   metal   is  impure   it   dissolves   rapidly   in 
acid  but  as  the  zinc  is  more  and  more   puril 
it   dissolves    with    increasing   difficulty,    until 
timately  a  very  highly  purified  metal  hardly  < 
solves  at  all.    Directly,  however,  a  piece  of  cop 
is  placed  in  the  acid  and  in  contact  with  the  zi 
the  latter  dissolves  rapidly  and  an  electric  curr 
is    generated,    hydrogen    being    evolved    at 
copper  and  not  at  the  zinc.     In  the  case  of 
dinary  commercial  zinc,  a  number  of  tiny  elec 
cells     are     formed     between     the     particles 
zinc    and    the    particles    of    impurity,     such 
carbon,    lead,  and    iron;    the    hydrogen    libera 
during  the  dissolution  of  such  commercial  irn 
must   be  considered   as  evolved,   as   in   a   sim 
galvanic  cell,  not  from  the  surface  of  the  zinc  1 
from  the  particles  of  the  impurity  acting  as  p< 
tive  poles. 

To  sum  up  :  pure  water  is  a  non-electrolyte; 
presence  of  a  trace  of  acid,  such  as  carbonic  a( 
however,  the  water  becomes  conducting"  and 
electric  circuit  is  formed  between  it  and  the  ire 
consequently  the  metal  dissolves,  giving  a  solut 
of  a  ferrous  salt  which  undergoes  more  or  I 
rapid  oxidation — ultimately  to  form  rust.  1 
trace  of  impurity  in  the  water  initiates  the  acti( 
In  a  subsequent  article  reasons  will  be  g^iven  i 
considering  that  the  presence  of  a  similar  "ii 
purity  '*  is  also  determinative  of  the  compl 
changes  which  occur  when  a  candle  bums 
when  a  piece  of  coal  is  kindled. 


•'  BRADSHAW  '*  AS  A  CLASS  TEXT-BOO 

By  Albert  G.  Linney, 
Ackworth  School,  Pontefract. 

"  Romance  !  "  the  season-tickets  mourn, 
*'  He  never  ran  to  catch  his  train. 
But  passed  with  coach  and  guard  and  horn — 

And  left  the  local — late  again  !  ** 
Confound   Romance  !  .  .  .  And  all   unseen 
Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen. 

SO   sing-s    Mr.    Kipling :    the    Romance   of 
Iron  Road  is  real  to-day,  and  the  school! 
,  can  recognise  it  for  himself  almost  as  s( 

I  as  the  grown-up.     Real,  tangible,  seeable  thir 
!    interest  a  child   at  once,   and  there  is  more 
in  the  heart  of  the  youngster  over  one  flint  a 
head  put  into  his  hand  to  feel  than  over  nin 
i   and  nine  perorations  on  Magna  Charta. 

Thus  in  geography.     The  train  brings  him 
school,  the  train  takes  him  home  again,  and 


him  to  the  seaside  lor  his  holidays, 
rear  he  went  down  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
ig  Scotchman  '*  to  sec  his  uncle,  and  the 
week  his  father  wrote  that  he  had  been 
he  *'  Irishman  **  to  Hoiyhead,  And  so, 
^ou  tell  the  boy  that  the  term's  course  in 
phy  is  going  to  deal  with  British  railways, 
at  **  Bradshaw  "  is  going  to  be  the  text- 
ile pricks  up  his  ears  at  once,  and  feels 
I  IS  in  touch  with  his  work  already. 
Lc  Queux   and   the  other  gentlemen   who 

the  public  with  horrific  tales  of  German 
Ills  of  England  show^  us  that  the  conquerors 
:,  as  their  forerunners  used  to  do,  follow 
he  coast  up  ilie  river-valleys.  No;  it  is 
itroad  which  is  the  important  thing.    Com- 

in  the  twentieth  century  has  its  marts 
rail  communication  is  best — for  the  most 
These  are  reasons,  then,  why  there  is 
iorml  value  to  be  got  out  of  geography 
tg  on  the  lines  which  I  have  hinted  at  and 
E  to  develop. 

E  Practical  Points  Fm  Te\luv.hs, — Any 
nodern  geography  text-ljook  will  give  sufh- 
fiformatSon  in  condensed  form  for  a  w^ork- 
bIs  when  preparing  for  the  course.  As  a 
ce  map,  to  place  upon  the  wall  if  need 
tre  is  a  very  comprehensive  map  issued  by 
\U*ufay  Magazine  {30,  Fetter  Lane,  EX.); 
f,  to  display  in  front  of  a  class »  I  found 
ful  to  make  an  outline  map  of  England 
largest  sheet  of  white  paper  1  could  obtain. 
as  we  dealt  with  the  lines  one  by  one — 
ing^,  for  instance,  with  the  East  Coast, 
Coast,  and  Midland  routes  to  Scotland — it 
jnvenient  to  mark  in  these  main  lines  in 
It  colours.  At  the  end,  say,  of  one  or 
isons  all  that  this  map  contained  were  the 
London  to  Scotland  routes,  standing  out 
p  the  eye,  no  names  being  inserted. 
j»  might  follow  the  two  routes  to  the  West 
\y  by  the  Great  Western  and  the  London 
>outh-W^estcrn ;  next  the  lines  joining 
1  with  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  New  haven, 
ree  most  important  cross-Channel  start- 
nts ;  and  so  on. 

;rs.  Casseil  and  Co,,  Ltd.,  publish  a  capital 
of  **  Guides**  to  the  chief  lines;  each 
:  contains  a  map  of  the  system,  many  illus- 
5i  of  the  principal  points  of  interest,  in- 
on  as  to  the  trade  of  the  districts  passed 
h,  and  the  cost  of  each  volume  is  only 
ng.  This  series  may  very  well  be  placed 
ase  in  the  class-room,  so  that  the  pupils 
isult  the  books  for  themselves.  If  rjrcum- 
;  permit,  the  current  issues  of  the  Raihvay 
me  are  suitable  to  be  added  to  the  book* 
Nor  should  we  forget  to  utilise  the  ubiquit- 
tttire  postcard  :  there  is  at  least  one  set 
ting  typeii  of  the  engines  used  by  the  great 
lies,  and  the  postcard  board  will  seldom 
lout  spectators. 

Poster  in  Teaching. — Through  the  eye  to 
lin  is  one  of  the  cardinal  maxims  for  the 

as  well    as    for   the   advertiser.     I   have 


always  found  the  headquarters  officials  of  the  bi^ 
railway  companies  ready  to  forward  a  batch  of 
their  best  posters  and  their  most  useful  handbooks 
to  schoolmasters  who  wTOte  and  explained  why 
the)  wanted  them.  The  walls  of  the  class-room 
will  blare  colour  when  your  posters  are  up,  but 
the  schoolboy *s  artistic  senses  will  not  be  fatally 
ruined  at  worst,  and  he  will  remember  those 
posters. 

To  many  folks  of  mature  years,  a  **  Brad* 
shaw  '*  is  a  fearsome  thing,  and  it  may  remain  a 
mystery  to  the  pupil  if  he  lakes  up  its  1,200  pages 
and  tries  to  *'  get  the  hang  of  the  thing  "  without 
a  few  words  of  general  guidance  lirst.  Then,  so 
soon  as  the  build  of  the  took,  if  one  may  use 
the  term,  has  been  somewhat  explained,  the 
schuoiboy  will  find  out  a  good  deal  by  poking 
about  for  himself.  A  word  or  two,  then,  as  to 
the  general  fashioning  of  the  class  text-book. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  a  fok!er  map  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book;  a  glance  thereat  shows  a  per- 
fect maze  of  figures  and  names  w^hich  are  calcu- 
lated to  appal  until  the  supremely  important 
sentence  printed  at  each  side  of  the  map  is  read  : 
* '  The  figures  on  the  map  refer  to  the  pages  in 
the  Guide  where  the  Train  Services  are  shown.** 
It  is  on  this  map,  with  its  illuminating  figures, 
that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  rely  when  he 
comes  to  tackle  '*  problems/* 

On  the  back  of  the  map  appears  a  very  useful 
decagon-shaped  figure  indicating  the  chief  lines 
which  possess  London  termini,  and  the  pages  of 
**  Bradshaw  *'  in  which  the  train  service  of  those 
lines  is  contained  are  shown  just  inside  the  inner 
edge  of  the  decagon. 

T»E  Mystery  of  '*  Bradshaw  **  disappears  to 
some  extent  when  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  map, 
the  decagon  pattern  arrangement,  and  the  inner 
title-page  {showing  main  lines,  down  and  up)  are 
grasped.  Pages  i  to  900  (about)  then  set  forth 
the  train  arrangements  in  detail;  a  series  of 
steamboat  advertisements  occupies  some  fifty 
pages;  and  then  follows— about  page  940— an 
alphabetical  steamer-sailing  list.  Tliis  is  useful 
to  refer  to  later,  when  problems  may  be  set 
involving  train  connections  to  catch  steamer  ser- 
vices to  the  near  Continental  capitals  or  further 
afield. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  scheme  of  class  lessons* 
As  ahead Y  suggested,  it  is  well  to  begin  by 
dealing  with  London  to  Scotland  routes,  working 
at  the  outline  maps  as  w^e  proceed;  the  pages 
showing  chief  towns  on  those  routes  are  referred 
to  easilv*  and  the  teacher  can  throw  out  questions 
as  he  goes  along  to  find  but  from  his  pupils  the 
nature  of  the  gnods  traffic  likely  to  come  from 
each  town  and  district.  Perhaps  I  should 
here  say  that  the  initial  lesson  of  all 
may  deal  in  crisp  fashion  with  the  historical 
development  of  inland  communication  and  rail- 
way extension.  The  order  in  which  the  teacher 
takes  the  chief  lines  from  this  point  is  largely 
a  matter  for  his  own  Judgment,  and  may  depend 
a  little  upon  the  locality  of  the  school.  After  the 
first  introduction  to  the  •*  Bradshaw  **  text-book., 
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and  when,  for  instance,  the  London  to  Scotland 
routes  have  been  dealt  with,  a  simple  problem 
may  be  set  for  the  pupils  to  work  in  their  evening 
preparation.     For  example  : 

"  Two  men  are  going  to  Edinburgh  from 
London.  One  leaves  Euston  at  10  a.m.,  the  other 
leaves  King's  Cross  at  10.10.  Set  out  their  re- 
spective time-tables,  and  say  which  man  reaches 
his  destination  first/' 

Here  is  a  model  answer : 


Page 


Stop 


Time 


Line 


f    384 

Euston 

10. 

L.  and  N.  W.  Ry. 

384 

Kugby 

11.32 

dep. 

"35 

38s 

Crewe 

12.59 

Us. 

^  0  1 

dep. 

1.7 

grt 

385 

Carlisle 

3.48 

^ 

822 
'      822 

Edinbro' 

dep. 

3.50 

C.Ry. 

(Princes  St.) 

6.15 

'        320 

King's  Cross 
Grantham 

10.10 
12  10 

G.  N.  Ry. 

3.. 

1 

dep. 

12.15 

OS 

3" 

York 

'•53 

-J- 

612 

dep. 

2.3 

N.  E.  Ry. 

S<=^ 

613 

Newcastle  , 

340 

and 

a 

!  767 

Edinbro' 

dep. 

3.48 

N.  B.  Ry. 

(Waverley)  , 

6.25 

Arts.  The  passenger  via  West  Coast  Route  reaches 
Edinburgh  ten  minutes  before  the  other. 

The  page  references  follow  on  to  one  another 
from  the  left-hand  column.  For  example,  page  385 
shows  detailed  train  run  from  Euston  to  Crewe; 
at  foot  of  this  page,  alongside  the  name  Carlisle, 
appear  the  figures  450,  800,  820.  Page  450  sub- 
stantiates page  385,  giving  way  stations  between 
Wigan  and  Carlisle ;  page  800  shows  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  trains  from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow; 
while  820  sets  forth  the  Caledonian  Railway  main 
line,  and  page  823  indicates  the  train  in  question. 
These  cross-reference  figures  are  the  guides 
enabling  the  pupil  to  work  on  from  one  stage  to 
the  next,  and  I  have  shown  how  these  are 
used  in  working  out  the  actual  problem  pro- 
pounded. 

Sometimes  I  have  asked  the  class  to  state  ap- 
proximate fares  for  these  long  main-line  runs ; 
this  can  be  done,  because  the  narrow  left-hand 
column  shows  mileage  from  end  to  end.  Third- 
class  fare  may  be  counted  at  a  penny  a  mile. 

Railw'avs  and  Reality. — This  is  a  fairly 
straightforward  problem,  but  one,  nevertheless, 
which  needs  a  clear  head  and  some  power  of 
following  up  an  idea.  Evidently  it  is  one  which 
serves  to  strengthen  and  bring  out  the  power  of 
reasoning,  and  therefore,  in  its  way,  is  fulfilling 
just  that  office  which  geometrical  exefcises  and 
algebra  problems  are  meant  to  fulfil.  The  average 
schoolboy  tackles  such  a  puzzle  with  more  zest 
than  a  mathematical  one,  because  it  is  a  real 
thing  not  a  great  way  off  his,  outward  life.  At 
best   he   is   not   burningly   interested    in    a   state- 


ment beginning  *  *  Thirty-eight  years  ag"0  X  wa 
fourteen  years  younger  than  his  father, ' '  and  en< 
ing  up,  **  find  the  age  of  each.'*  It  may  exdi 
a  casual  interest  in  him  to  attempt  to  show  th; 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  rig^ht-anglc 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  ( 
the  other  two  sides.     But  enfin? 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  when  b^inning 
'*  Bradshaw  "  course,  asked  casually  if  anyone 
his  class  had  any  picture  postcards  of  locomotive 
Forty  were  forthcoming  at  once,  or  one  per  he* 
of  the  pupils.  Even  in  these  superior  days  tl 
schoolboy  does  not  despise  such  material  iten 
as  food  and  drink ;  wherefore  the  introduction  in 
a  **  Bradshaw  '*  problem  of  such  a  subtle  lure  i 
"  Arrange  for  the  journey  to  be  done  so  that  tl 
passenger  can  get  his  meals  on  board  the  trai 
or  shall  have  time  to  get  them  at  stations  < 
route/'  is  not  one  to  be  altogether  neglected, 
have  known  (not  once  or  twice,  but  pretty  ofte 
a  boy,  to  whom  Euclid  was  an  abomination,  ai 
algebra  a  thing  of  loathing,  get  up  early  so  i 
to  hammer  at  a  **  Bradshaw  **  question.  Ar 
this  was  not  for  love  of  marks,  but  because  h 
desire  was  to  triumph  over  the  stumbling-blo( 
which  faced  him. 

The  Value  of  it  All. — The  geography  of  tl 
British  Isles  can  undoubtedly  be  taught  in  th 
fashion  as  a  practical  matter.  But  the  greate 
value  of  the  system  which  I  am  endeavouring  I 
explain  is  this — it  tends  to  bring  out  the  reasonin 
faculties  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  those  of  th 
non-mathematically  inclined.  It  is  work  whic 
eminently  is  worth  something  for  those  whos 
reasoning  powers  are  not  touched  or  draw 
out  by  the  acknowledged  means  through  whic 
we  seek  to  foster  them.  I  have  heard  an  edu 
cationist  say,  **  Science  classes  are  apt  to  evaf 
orate  in  mere  interest.**  My  experience  has  bee 
that  this  fashion  of  teaching  geography  has  00 
resulted  in  the  mere  awakening  of  interest  andd 
nothing  more. 

I  should  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  idea  0 
this  method  of  teaching  is  not  my  own.  To  th 
best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  originated  by  m 
colleague  at  Bootham  School,  York,  Mr.  O.  I 
Baynes,  and  was  carried  on  there  with  marke 
success  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Collinson. 


PARAPHRASING    IN    PRACTICE. 

By  Norman  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 
Whitgift  School,  Croydon. 

I. 

THERE  will  be  no  attempt  in  the  presei 
articles  to  defend  the  practice  of  par 
phrasing.  The  wTiter*s  task  is  h 
humbler;  he  has  merely  to  consider  the  diffici 
ties  of  this  exercise  and  to  suggest  workadj 
methods  of  instruction.  Those  teachers  who  ha 
doubts  as  to  the  eflRcacy  of  paraphrasing  as  i 
instrument  for  fashioning  literary  discernme: 
and  appreciation  are  invited  to  read  the  artic 
which  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler  contributed  to  The  Schck 


iLD  for  February,  1906,  He  discussed  general 
ctples:  I  Jimit  myself  to  the  actual  conditions 
ass-room  exigencies.  For  although  some  are 
to  choose  their  methods  of  teaching;  English, 
B  are  others  who  are  tied  down  by  the  regu- 
ps  of  examinations  which  demand  this  par- 
&r  mode.  That  some  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
jnced  by  tliis  latter  class  of  teachers  is  quite 
»il  from  ihe  recently  published  reports  of 
examiners  for  the  Oxford  Local  examinations, 
le  case  of  preliminary,  junior,  and  senior  can- 
tes,  they  had  the  same  complaint  to  make, 
f  found  in  the  preliminary  grade  that  **  the 
t  spot  in  the  answers  on  the  book  of  Scott 
usually  the  paraphrasing,  in  which  both  com- 
ion  and  punctuation  left  much  to  be  de- 
** ;  in  the  junior  grade,  that  '*  in  composition, 
jrreater  number  of  candidates  appear  to  have 
d  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  the  para- 
ge " :  and  lastly,  in  the  senior  grade,  that 
t  paraphrasing  of  VVwdsworth*s  sonnet 
td  too  hard  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  candi- 
il  most  of  them  grasped  the  general  idea 
5Ut  understanding  the  significance  of  the  in- 
ual  phrases*  .  ,  ,  Others  appear  to  have  no 
of  what  is  meant  b}^  a  paraphrase."  After 
a  report  no  further  apology  seems  needed  for 
►resent  articles. 

is  probable  that  the  reason  of  the  genera! 
re  here  exposed  is  to  be  found  precisely  In 
last  sentence  we  have  quoted :  that  many 
re  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  paraphrase/' 
t>ur  own  part  we  do  not  think  that  it  could 
b0ned  and  explained  more  ably  or  concisely 
jin  the  w^ords  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen/  **  Para- 
ring,"  he  says.  *'  is  the  unpacking  and  ex- 
[fig  clearly  and  at  large  of  the  whole  mean- 
If  a  passage,  which  in  Xhv  author  in  question 
>ressed  in  a  brief  and  condensed  or  figurative 
,  or  perhaps  at  times  rather  suggested  than 
^ssed.  It  requires  in  the  pupil  a  knowledge 
B  real  force  of  the  allusions,  and  of  the  bear- 
4  the  passage  as  a  whole  on  its  context,  and 
iccasion  on  which  it  is  used.  It  requires  an 
fciation  of  the  exact  force  and  intention  of 
netaphors,  similes,  and  epithets,  and  a  con- 
sness  of  that  associated  meaning  or  colour 
i  certain  words  or  phrases  acquire,  and 
t  are  brought  out  most  distinctly  in  the  con- 
&  between  so-called  synonyms/'  So  strongly 
*e  feel  that  herein  lies  the  whole  meaning  of 
ihrasing  that  the  wHoIe  of  our  ensuing  rc- 
s  will  be  but  a  commentary  on  this  text,  and 
jdeavour  to  suggest  a  continuous  course  by 
I,  in  the  senior  stage,  a  pupil  shall  come 
11  measurable  distance  of  this  high  ideal, 
the  preliminary  stage — if  w^e  may  retain  a 
►ntional  and  fairly  convenient  diflfcrentiation 
t  difficulties  will  probably  be  found  rather  in 
general  elements  of  composition  than  in  the 
ness  of  paraphrase.  This  was  evidently  the 
in  the  examiners'  report  from  which  we  have 
<1 :  and  we  find  it  verv  difficult,  therefore,  not 
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to  transgress  our  immediate  limits  in  this  stage. 
To  begin  with,  it  would  seem  that  these  young 
pupils  must  first  be  taught  to  reproduce  the 
general  sense  of  a  passage  in  plain  language; 
the  oral  reproduction  of  a  prose  anecdote  or  a 
verse  fable  will  provide  a  useful  exercise  in  ele- 
mentary punctuation,  while  the  elucidation  of  the 
general  idea  must  necessarily  precede  the  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  phrase.  For  this 
preparatory  work  it  wilt  be  found  best  to  begin 
by  reading  and  studying  the  selected  passage  in 
class,  and  then  to  proceed  to  passages  which 
have  not  been  so  read  and  studied.  Even  then 
there  is  something  to  be  done  before  tackling 
a  paraphrase.  It  is  to  render  narrative  or  ro- 
mantic verse  into  prose  order,  the  chief  advantage 
from  such  an  exercise  being  that  the  charm  of 
vocabulary  is  retained,  and  the  essential  beauty 
and  need  of  the  original  made  apparent. 
!  When  at  last  the  preliminary  pupil  is  required 
to  make  a  real  paraphrase,  there  may  arise  in 
the  teacher's  mind  a  doubt  as  to  whether  so 
formal  an  exercise  is  to  be  divorced  from  the 
ordinary  literature  being  read  or  not.  The  ques- 
tion  was  fully  and  fairly  considered  by  Mr.  Fowler 
in  the  article  to  which  we  have  already  referred : 
the  only  remark  that  need  be  made  here  is  that 
in  a  rational  course  the  difficulty  should  hardly 
arise  in  this  stage  at  any  rate»  seeing  that  tlie 
content  of  the  literature  read  will  hardly  be  of 
that  sacred  fineness  which  tampering  profanes. 
For  what  will  a  boy  of  this  age  be  reading?  At 
the  best,  tbat  poetry  of  which  Scott,  Longfellow, 
and  Macaulay  are  types.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  his  development  in  the  art  of  paraphrase,  vyhy 
should  these  be  his  types?  Because  by  reading 
them  he  will  best  and  most  easily  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  stereotyped  phraseology  of  our 
poetic  diction,  and  get  the  first  glimpses  of  that 
association  of  phrase  which  is  so  important  a 
part  of  literary  culture.  More  than  this,  he  will 
have  taken  the  first  step  into  that  land  of  classical 
allusion,  outside  which  appreciation  of  our 
greatest  literature  is  hardly  possible.  With  the 
simplicitv  of  construction  and  vocabulary  suited 
to  the  telling  of  a  tale,  it  will  be  easy  to  analyse, 
to  grasp  the  felicity  of  a  simile,  and  to  dis- 
tingviish  it  from  a  metaphor,  and  to  note  the  sig- 
nificance  of  epithets. 

Our  preference  for  such  authors  and  the  sub- 
sequent advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading 
them  at  this  stage  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by 
taking  a  question  set  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
preliminary  paper  of  1905. 

(a)  Explain  tht  following  allusions: 

"  Arthur *s  slow  wain.*'  "  My  neck- verse  at  ILiirlbe*.*' 
"  Triumphant  Michael  .  .  .  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride.** 

(b)  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  words : 
Ban-dog,      barbican,      fleur-de-lys,      chancel,      tframarve, 

cresset. 

Now,  although  we  are  sure  that  any  examiner 
could  have  chosen  even  better  instances  from 
the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  **  to  have  showtt 
the  v;t\ue  o^  sucVv  xetiiX\\\^  -a^  -sxtv  wVx'cAvk'ci'Cv^^  v:- 
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Ihe  art  of  paraphrase,  yet  here,  in  this  extremely 
limited  space,  are  to  be  seen  the  words  and 
phrases  which  are  ariiong  the  current  coin  of  our 
literature.  But,  after  all,  the  question  we  have 
cited  was  not  intended  as  a  test  of  paraphrasing. 
From  the  same  paper,  however,  we  take  a  ques- 
tion which  we  think  a  reasonable  type  of  what 
should  be  expected  at  this  stage. 

Give  in  simple  prose  the  sense  of  this  passage  : 
The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall, 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay. 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily 

In  mimic  foray  rode. 

Now,  what  was  it  that  the  examiners  expected 
from  the  candidates  to  whom  this  passage  was 
set?  If  we  mistake  not,  they  desired,  above  all, 
a  plain,  straightforward  piece  of  prose  which 
should  make  the  sense  even  more  plain  than  in 
the  original ;  they  desired  correctness  in  ele- 
mentary notions  of  punctuation,  and  at  least  the 
proper  distinction  between  the  comma  and  the 
full  stop.  But  were  it  not  for  their  report,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  so  much  would 
have  been  secured  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
that  the  outstanding  difficulties  of  the  piece  to 
preliminary  candidates  would  have  been  the  re- 
tention of  the  essential  idea  conveyed  by  the 
epithets  and  the  approximation  of  synonym  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  nouns.  We  fear,  indeed, 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  at  this 
stage  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  reading  such  a 
passage  a  young  pupil  intuitively  seizes  the 
general  sense,  and  that  his  teacher,  from  his 
more  mature  point  of  view,  is  hardly  able  to 
realise  the  necessity  for  that  further  study  which 
will  elucidate  the  special  meaning  of  every  word. 
We  would  suegest,  therefore,  that  special  exer- 
cises are  needed  to  bring  out  by  careful  com- 
parison the  exact  differences  of  meaning  in  so- 
called  synonyms,  as  well  as  definite  illustrations 
of  the  meanings  of  such  semi-literary  words  as 
din  and  foray. 

How  excellent  an  author  Scott  is  for  ele- 
mentary practice  in  paraphrasing,  and  how  he 
lends  himself  to  the  treatment  suggested,  is 
shown  even  better  by  the  following  questions 
taken  from  the  same  stage  of  the  same  examina- 
tion for  the  preceding  year  : 

(1)  Give   the   mcaftinsfs  of  the  folloiL'ing  words  : 
Donjon,    falchion,    palmer,    pardoner,    pavilion,    portcullis, 

scutcheon,  sewer. 

(2)  Explain  the  following  sentences  : 

(a)  Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  l)rook 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay. 
(h)  He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

(c)  Betwixt  the  baron  and  his  host 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost. 

(d)  Great  events  were  on  the  gale. 

(e)  No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. 
(/?  Shake  not  the  dying  sinner\  snnd. 


(3)  Girt'  in  simple  prose  the  sense  of  the  following  Unci. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky 

Seem*d  forms  of  giant  height  : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flash 'd  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

We  will  now  indicate  from  the  authors  we  ha\( 
mentioned  types  of  exercises  which  in  our  opinioi 
will  be  found  a  useful  training  in  the  art  of  para* 
phrase,  suitable  for  preliminary  candidates : 

(i)  Make  a  list  of  similes  drawn  from  the  author '< 
observation  of  outdoor  life. 

(2)  Discuss  the  suitability  of  the  following  expressions 
(from  Longfellow)  : 

(i)  The  bivouac  of  life. 

(ii)  The  sands  of  time. 

(iii)  The  belfry  of  his  brain. 

(iv)  Whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence. 

(v)  The  corridors  of  Time. 

(3)  Comment  upon  Macaulay's  use  of  epithets  in  the 
'*  Lays." 

(4)  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story  of 
(a)  The  wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

{b)  The  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 

(c)  The  Combat  (in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  '*). 

(5)  Explain  the  following  allusions :  e.g.^  classic^ 
allusions  from  the  *'  Lays.*' 

(6)  Give  three  examples  of  metaphor  from  the  **  Uri 
of  the  Isles,**  and  show  their  appropriateness. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  giving  a  few 
examples  of  suitable  passages  for  paraphrase 
proper,  so  graded  in  difficulty  that  the  easiest 
will  ensure  the  need  of  stating  the  general  sense 
in  properly  punctuated  prose,  while  the  most  diffi- 
cult will  demand  some  elementary  notions  of  the 
value  of  epithets,  the  appropriateness  of  imagefj» 
and  the  most  familiar  classical  allusions.  In  oor 
next  article  we  will  take  a  step  further  and  con- 
sider the  requirements  of  the  junior  candidate. 

(i)  Give  in  simple  prose  the  sense  of  the  /of/ow"! 
lines : 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long. 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  earns  whate*er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
I'or  he  owes  not  any  man. 

(2)  Reproduce  in  your  own  words ; 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west, 

.At  evening  to  the  Castle  press *d ; 

.And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine*s  shore ; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town, 

Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 

(3)  Reproduce  the  sense  of  the  following  passage : 
Riches  and   lands,    and   power,    and   state — ye  have  them 

keep  them  still. 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillets  ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown, 
Tho  axrs,  and  the  curule  chair,  the  car,  and  laurel  crown 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  don 
Still  fill  your  garners  from  the  soil  which  our  good  swon 

have  \voi\. 
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till  Vike  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-^raft  may  not  cure, 
tx  your  foul  usjince  eat  away  the  substance  o(  the  poofr 

(4)  Gi^f   tk€  ^xaci   sense   0/  the  following  in   your   own 
fords  : 

He  did  not  feci  the  driver's  whip, 
Nor  the  burning  heat  o!  day : 
^^     For  dr-ath  hod  illumined  the  Land  of  Steep, 
^^m        And  hts  lifeless  body  [ay 
^^1   A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
^^H       Had  broken  and  thrown  away. 

frHi 
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HE    STUDY    OF    TBI-:    LIVING    PLANT. 

simplb  experimexts  for  **  premmixary 
Certificate  **  Students. 


By  E.  Stenhovse,  B.Sc.  (Lond,)» 
Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London- 

L 

THE  sylial3us  for  the  Preliminary  Examina* 
tioQ  for  the  Elementary  School  Teachers' 
CertificatCi  1908,  contains  a  satisfactory 
^Illation  to  the  effect  that  no  candidate  will  be 
lowed  to  take  elementary  .science  who  does  not 
resent  a  certihcate  of  having  had  at  least  thirty 
>urs  of  systematic  practical  work.  Of  the  two 
Icrnative  syllabtises  in  science»  the  second  is 
Hicemed  with  the  study  of  plant  life,  and  at 
head  we  find  the  further  significant  statement 
iat  **  the  purpose  of  the  examination  will  be  to 
vt  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  show  the 
now  ledge  he  has  acquired,  by  his  own  observa- 
bnal  work,  of  the  dependence  of  any  living  thing 
xm  its  surroundings.** 

A  study  of  the  syllabus  shows  that  it  affords 
jope  for  practical  work  of  a  highly  valuable 
laracter,  and  without  the  use  of  any  expensive 
^paratus. 

In  the  present  and  two  following  articles  a 
lurse  of  suitable  experiments  and  observations 
ill  be  outlined,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  furnish 
leful  guidance  to  teachers  preparing  candidates 
r  the  examination  in  question. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  successful  work  tn 
adicaJ  botany  is  almost  impossible  unless  the 
ibit  of  making  careful  drawings  and  precise 
^criptions  is  insisted  upon  from  the  first.  The 
•awings  should  be  outline  sketches  to  scale, 
adc  with  a  rather  hard  pencil  in  a  bi3ok  kept 
sdustvely  for  the  purpose 

The  Growth  of  a   Plant  to  Matlritv. 

The  Seed,^ — Soak  a  number  of  broad-bean  seeds 
water  for  a  few  days.  Mote  the  increase  in 
e  caused  by  the  absorption  of  water.  Com- 
\r^  the  absorption  (by  capillarity)  of  water  by 
eees  of  blotting-paper,  ck)th»  starch,  ike,  which 
\te  one  e<»rner  dipping  into  water. 
Examine  the  soaked  seeds  (Fig.  i),  making  out 
t  black  xtalk'Scar,  along  one  edge,  and  a  minute 
ie  (micropyle)  at  one  end  of  the  scar.  The 
i^  revealed  bi'  the  drop  nf  wafer  which  ex* 


tides  from  it  when  the  soaked  seed  is  squeezd 
Strip  off  the  seed-coat,  noting  (a)  the  peg-ItJ 
radick',  with  its  point  (apex)  directed  toward 
the  micropyle;  (b)  the  plumule,  a  continuation  o 
the  radicle  and  lying  between  (r)  the  two  Besh; 
cotyledons    (Fig,    2).     Scrape    the    surface 


St.SC. 


Ftc.  r.— A  broAd-bcan  seed.    A^  tkl;  view;   B^  edfc  view;   rf.$^ 
scar;  m^  micropyle.    (x  1^) 


cotyledon,   and  apply   a  drop  of  iodine  solutii 
The  blue  colour  shows  the  presence  of  starch. 

Remove  the  seeds  from  a  number  of  sycami 
fruits  (Fig.  3J.  Soak  them  in  water  for  a  d 
and  then  carefully  unfold  the  contents  of 
>eed-coat.  Notice,  in  the  position  of  the  coty 
dons  of  the  bean  {i.e.,  at  the  top  of  the  radicl 
two  green  leaves — evidence  that  the  bean  coty 
dons  also  are  seed-leaves,  disguised  by  the  acc 
mulation  in  them  of  starch  and  other  stored  food 
Leaves,  however  disguised,  which  are  alread 
preser;t  in  the  seed,  are  called  cotyledons.  Plani 
like  the  bean  and  sycamore,  the  seeds  of  wh^ 
contain  two  cotyledons,  are  called  dicotyledons. 

Examine  in  the  same  way  seeds  of  lupin  ai 
vegetable  marrow. 

Germination  of  Seeds. ^Plant  soaked  seeds 
broad  bean,  lupin,  and  vegetable  marrow  in  dam| 
sawdust,  keep  them  warm,  and  examine  at  int 
vals  of  a  few  days*     Line  a  tumbler  with  blotti 
paper,  put  water  in  the  tumbler  to  the  depth 


stsa 


Fig.  <!.— Rroftd'beBTi  seed,  seeif  from  iKe 
ia«iiie,  after  the  removal  of  hutf  the 
Mcd'COiit    and    one   cotyledon,      tut, 
the  inner  r;ice  of  remaining  cotylrdort 
C,  Mea  of  attachment  of  oiber  • 
don;    w,     micropyle;     #A.    p\ 
A\    radicle :     5.(..,    taed-coac ; 
stalk'»caf.    (>:  i.) 


I   an  inch,  and  drop  between  the  glass  and  the  blc 
ting-paper  (kept  wet  by  capillarity)  a  nu/iiber 
mustard  seeds.     The  seeds  should  be  well  abov 
the  actual  surface  of  the  water.     Keep  in  a  vvar^ 
place,  and  take  care  that  IK^  boiic»\^v  ol  \W ' 

I  ting-paper  W  aWav^  \tv  >Ka\^t, 
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Observe  the  growth,  vertically  downwards,  of  the 
radicle  of  all  the  seeds;  then  later  (why  later?), 
the  emergence  and  upward  growth  of  the  plumule, 
md  (in  the  case  of  all  except  broad-bean  seeds) 
:he  withdrawal  of  the  cotyledons  and  their  ob- 
k'iously  leaf-like  character  (Figs.  4  to  8).     Notice 


Fig.  4.— An  early  stage  in  the 
germination  oi  a  broad-bean 
seed.  ^,  radicle;  s.c,  setd- 
coat.    (  X  3  ) 


Fig.  5.— a  .slightly  later  stage  in 
the  germination  of  a  broad- 
bean  seed.  C0t.,  cotyledon  ;  //., 
plumule  ;  j.r.,  seed-coat.    ("<§.) 


the  hook-like  appearance  of  the  bean  plumule 
before  it  gets  above  ground.  What  is  the  advan- 
:age  of  the  hook? 

On  the  mustard  radicles  (Fig.  8),  observe  the 
fine,  white,  fluffy  root-hairs.  They  are  present  on 
the  other  radicles  as  well,  but  may  be  spoiled  by 
3eing  pulled  out  of  the  sawdust. 

As  the  bean  seedlings  grow  in  size,  notice  the 
shrivelling  up  of  the  cotyledons,  still  below  ground 
md  enclosed  in  the  seed-coat.  In  all  cases  notice 
the  development  of  the  plumule  into  the  young 
stem  of  the  seedling,  and  that  of  the  radicle  into 
the  young   root.     Both   stem   and   root  presently 


Fig.  6. — Three  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  yellow  lupin.  On  the  right  the 
cotyledons  are  still  enclosed  in  the  mottled  seed -coat.  In  the  middle 
plant  the  cotyledons  are  spreading  out ;  the  first  foliage  leaves  have 
not  yet  unfolded.  On  the  left,  the  first  two  foliage  leaves  arc  unfolding, 
and  the  cotyledons  have  spread  out  flat.    (Slightly  reduced.) 


branch,  and  the  stem  bears  "  foliage  **  leaves  of 
ihape  differing  from  that  of  the  cotyledons  (Fig. 

Tabulate  the  differences  between  the  seedling 
5ean  plant  and  the  bean  seed. 

7/  n)))  be  seen  that  the  main  regions  of  the 
/i/re  plant  are  already   to   be  recognised   even 


in  the  seed.  The  young  plant  in  the  seed  is  calle( 
the  embryo.  It  consists  of  plumule  (v^oung  stem) 
radicle  (young  root),  and  cotyledons  (first  leaves) 


I'Sctd-coat 
BeanJ 
Seed"|  Embryo 


[  Plumule 
J  Radicle 
(2  Cotyledon?. 

Work  Done  in  Germination. — Note  that  caci 
seedling  overcomes  resistance  in  bursting  th 
seed-coat,  overcomes  friction  in  the  growth  of  it 
root  and  rootlets  through  the  soil,  and  overcome 
gravitation  in  raising  its  plumule  (and  oftei 
cotyledons)  well  above  the  level  at  which  the  see 
was  planted.  What  is  the  source  of  the  energ; 
giving  it  the  power  of  doing  this  work?  Th( 
energy  of  a  steam-engine  comes  from  the  burnin| 
(oxidation)  of  the  fuel  in  the  boiler-fire.  Is  then 
any  evidence  of  burning,  or  oxidation,  in  germin 
ating  seeds? 

Keep  small  seeds  warm  and  moist  until  the; 
begin  to  germinate,  then  half-fill  a  bottle  witi 
'  them.  Fit  the  bottle  with  a  tight  cork  througl 
I  which  passes  (tightly)  a  thermometer,  so  arrange< 
I  that  when  the  cork  is  in  position  the  bulb  of  th< 
;  thermometer  is  buried  in  the  seeds.  Keep  th< 
!  bottle  for  a  few  days  in  a  uniformly  warm  place 


Fig.  7. — Germinating  vegetable 
niarrow  seed.  /,  the  peg  by 
which  the  seed -coat  (s.c.)  is 
held  down  to  allow  the  cotyle- 
dons  (cot.)  to  be  withdrawn. 
(  X  I.)    (After  Bailey.) 


Fig.  3.— Mustard  -seedling,  show 
ing  root-hairs  and  cotyledooi 
(X  i.) 


and  compare  the  thermometer  in  the  bottle  wit! 
one  just  outside.  The  seeds  are  warmer  thar 
their  surroundings. 

Take  out  the  cork  after  a  few  days,  and  at  once 
plunge  in  a  lighted  taper.  The  flame  is  extin- 
guished, showing  that  not  enough  oxygen  foi 
I  combustion  is  present.  Plunge  another  lightec 
taper  into  a  bottle  of  similar  size  and  shape,  bu1 
in  which  no  seeds  have  been  kept,  and  oompan 
the  result.  Pour  off  some  of  the  gas  (remaining 
in  another  bottle  of  seeds)  into  a  test-tube  con- 
taining a  little  clear  lime-water,  and  shake  the 
tube.  A  milkiness  indicates  the  presence  oi 
carbon  dioxide.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  evo- 
lution of  carbon  dioxide,  and  liberation  of  heal 
are  evidence  that  slow  burning  (oxidation)  is 
taking  place  in  the  seeds. 

Compare  these  changes,  wrought  in  air  b) 
germinating    seeds,    with    the    similar    changes 
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jht  by  animals.  Show  that  the  air  breailied 
from  the  imman  lungs  is  warmer,  moister, 
contains  less  oxygen  and  more  carbon  dioxide 

the  surrounding  air.     What  is  evidently  the 
of  the  energy  displayed  by  animals? 
CoKDiTioNs   OF   GERMINATION.— Make   ex- 

lents  to  find  what  conditions  are  required  to 
ken  seeds  into  growth, 

)  IVatcf, — ^Keep  seeds  dry,  but  warm  and  ex- 
d  10  the  air*     The  iseeds  do  not  germinate. 
)  Air, — Pack  soaked   seeds  closely   with  wet 

to  exclude  air  from  them,  but  keep  them 
n*  They  do  not  germinate. 
)  Temperature,— PUut  various  seeds  in  loose, 
kp  earth  in  the  garden  in  winter,  and  take  the 
pnerature  of  the  adjacent  soil  at  inter\'als  by 
ling  in  a  thermometer.  Plant  similar  seeds  in 
ng  and  summer,  and  make  notes  of  any  rela- 
ihip  observed  between  the  temperature  of  the 
and  the  time  required  for  germination,  speci- 
f  the  kind  of  seed  used  in  each  case.  In 
ig,  compare  the  soil-temperatures  on  the  two 
I  of  a  hedge,  and  notice  on  which  side  the 
Ig  plants  come  up  most  freely.     A  hedge  run* 

east  and  west  will  yield  the  most  striking 
J5*     Also  take  regular  thermometer-readings 


V 


Row  10  tue  a  round pi«c«  of  blottinB-pAper  for  filtering. 


ie  top  and  bottom  of  a  slope,  ike,  and  try 
iscover  if  a  difference  of  temperature  affects 
le  date  of  first  appearance  of  spring  plants, 
he  abundance  of  certain  plants* 
ake   a   list   of   the   principal   conditions   thus 

to  be  necessary  for  germination, 
>OD  Stored  r\  Seeds. — Cut  open  soaked 
s  of  bean,  pea,  lupin,  vegetable  marrow, 
tard,  sycamore,  and  grains  of  maize,  wheat, 
barley,  and  test  them  with  iodine  solution. 
'jC  a  list  of  those  in  which  the  production  of 
ic  colour  shows  the  presence  of  starch.  Make 
ber  list  of  seeds  which,  although  they  appear 
C»ntam  stored  food,  show  no  starch. 
JE  Properties  of  Starch. — {a}  Stir  up 
dr>*  starch  with  cold  w^ater  and  filter  it  care- 
(Fig.  9J.  Test  the  liquid  which  passes 
Ugh  the  filter-paper,  by  means  of  iodine  solu- 
,  and  show  that  starch  is,  absent.  Starch  is» 
tfore,  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
)  Rub  up  with  water  as  much  starch  as  will 
it  a  shilling,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  cream,  and 

pour  on  it  a  cupful  of  boiling  water.  The 
:h  swells  up,  and  much  of  it  dissolves  in  the 
Jr.  Add  a  few  drops  of  the  starch  solution 
bout  hcilf  a    pint   of  cold    wat<  r,    mid    test   it 


by  adding  a  little  iodine  solution.     Starch  is  some- 
what soluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  Digestion  of  STARCH.-^Take  a  dozen 
barley  seedlings,  with  roots  about  an  incli  long, 
and  pound  tliem  up  w^ith  a  little  lukewarm  water. 
Filter  off  the  solution,  add  a  few  drops  of  it  to 
a  few  drops  of  the  weak  starch  solution  obtained 
in  the  last  experiment,  and  keep  the  mixture  luke- 
warm for  Hivt  minutes.  Then  test  with  iodine 
solution.     No  starch  can  be  detected. 

(b)  Add  half  a  teaspoon ful  of  saliva  to  as  much 
w^eak  starch  solution,  and  keep  the  mixture  luke- 
warm for  five  minutes.  Test  as  before;  no  starch 
can  be  detected. 

In  each  case  the  starch  has  been  digested  by 
being  changed  into  a  kind  of  sugar.  The  materials 
in  the  barley-extract  and  the  saliva  respectively, 
which  changed  the  starch  into  sugar,  arc  called 
ferments.  The  stored  starch  in  seeds  must  in 
every  case  be  digested  by  a  ferment  before  tlie 
growing  plant  can  use  it  as  food.  Chew  a  ger- 
minating pea,  and  notice  the  sweet  taste,  due  to 
the  sugar  which  has  formed  in  it. 

The  I*ropertiks  of  Alblmin.— Beans  and 
many  other  iiceds  contain  stored  food  very  similar 
to  albumin  or  white  of  €gg.  Examine  the  white 
of  a  raw^  ^S-  Stir  it  up  with  water.  It  dis- 
solves. Stir  up  with  water  a  little  of  the  stiffened 
white  of  a  boiled  egg.     It  is  insoluble. 

The  Digestion  of  Albi'mjn,- — To  a  cupful  of 
water  add  twenty  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  Stir,  and  add  a  small  pinch  of  pepsin,  a 
yellowish  powder  obtainable  from  chemists.  Now 
put  in  a  few  small  pieces  of  boiled  white  of  egg^ 
and  keep  the  mixture  lukewarm  for  an  hour, 
stirring  at  intervals,  ^fhe  albumin  is  digested  by 
a  ferment  in  the  pepsin,  and  dissolves  in  the  water. 
Albuminous  foods  in  seeds  are  digested  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  before  they  are  used  as 
food  by  the  plant. 

The'  Use  of  the  Soil. — Notice  that  plants 
growing  from  seeds  in  damp  sawdust  or  clean 
sand  only  do  not  attain  their  full  size,  but  that 
those  growing  from  seeds  containing  stored  food 
live  longer  than  those  from  seeds  without  stored 
food,  and  only  begin  to  droop  when  the  stored 
food  is  almost  exhausted. 

Young  animals  (e.g.,  chicks)  which  develop  from 

eggs   ronlaining   an  abundant  store   of   food   are 

like  the  young  bean  pJant  in  being  able  to  grow 

to  considerable  size  before  they  need  to  seek  food 

,   for  themselves.     On  the  other  hand,  a  frog*s  egg 

I   (which   contains   but   little   stored    ffjod)   may   be 

I  compared  to  a   mustard   seed  r  both   tadpole  and 

mustard  set-dling  must  begin  to  obtain  their  own 

!   food  whilst  they  are  still  very  immature. 

I       Contrast  the  condition  of  plants  grown  in  soil, 

j  and  take  weekly  measurements  of  the  height  of 

'   average    bean     seedlings.      Plot    the    results    on 

squared    paper.     .\lso,    each    week    take    up    an 

average  seedling,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  the  oven, 

and    then    weigh    it.  '  Draw   a   curve  on   squared 

paper,    showing  the   rate  of  increase   in   weight, 

and   compare   it    with    the   curve   of   increase    in 

height. 
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THE    REFORM    OF     LATIN     TEACHING. 

By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M. A. 
Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

II. 

N  a  previous  article  I  argued  that  the  reform 
of  Latin  teaching  needed  two  supports  before 
it  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  These 
are: 

(i)  Union  among  reformers. 

(ii)  Increased  knowledge  of  the  mother- tongue 
among  learners.  This  would  make  a  reduction 
of  the  curriculum  necessary  during  the  earlier 
years  of  school  life. 

I  have  been  told  since  writing  my  first  article 
that  the  Classical  Review  is  prepared  to  offer 
facilities  for  the  discussion  of  method.  I  trust 
that  teachers  will  make  the  most  of  the  advantage 
that  is  now  open  to  them.  It  may  perhaps  be 
of  some  service  if  I  mention  one  or  two  questions 
which  I  think  reformers  would  do  well  to  discuss 
and,  if  possible,  to  solve. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  relation  of  Latin 
to  the  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue.  How  far 
is  ignorance  of  the  latter  a  serious  drawback,  and 
are  there  any  means  of  comparing  the  rates  of 
progress  made  by  pupils  (a)  with  and  (h)  without 
a  fair  knowledge  of  English  on  its  formal  side? 

Another  point  of  great  moment  is  the  age  at 
which  Latin  should  be  begun.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  Latin  and  French  should  not  be  im- 
posed together  on  young  boys  of  nine  or  ten, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  mad  rush  for 
entrance  scholarships  to  the  public  schools  this 
excellent  rule  is  not  carried  out  in  practice.  My 
own  experience  makes  me  believe  that  boys  can 
begin  Latin  at  twelve,  Greek  at  fourteen,  special- 
ise at  sixteen,  and  be  quite  ready  to  compete  for 
university  scholarships  at  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
In  the  case  of  boys  who  do  not  intend  to  specialise 
in  classics,  a  very  fair  standard  can  be  reached 
under  the  same  curriculum  by  the  seventeenth 
year. 

So  much  for  general  principles.  It  remains  to 
mention  a  few  details. 

If  Latin  be  taught  orally,  and  grammar  be 
studied  during  the  early  stages  pari  passu  with 
the  use  of  the  spoken  tongue,  great  care  is  neces- 
sary that  such  grammar  as  is  taught  be  known 
thoroughly.  I  have  found  the  best  rule  to  be, 
**  Make  the  boys  learn  the  genitive  and  gender, 
&c,  of  every  noun  that  occurs  in  their  work/' 
and  this  rule,  mutatis  inutandis,  ought  to  be 
applied  universally.  Even  so  it  is  necessary  to 
sum  up  in  a  logical  order  such  grammar  as  has 
been  learnt.  Personally  I  have  found  the  second 
year  the  proper  time  to  begin  this  systematic 
study  of  grammar,  but  it  may  well  be  that  either 
an  earlier  or  a  later  date  is  preferable.  The 
point  needs  working  out,  and  a  final  decision  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  collective  experience  of 
many  teachers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  for  which  it  is 
hard  to  give  a  psychological  reason,  that  a  boy 
may    be  able    to    speak    Latin    with    fluency    and 


correctness,  and  yet  make  monstrous  mistak 
when  he  has  to  express  himself  on  paper. 
suppose  that  special  brain  centres  need  cul 
vating  in  order  to  write  Latin,  whether 
be  free  composition  or  translation  from  Englii 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  question,  when  writi 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  special  care,  has  to 
solved.  My  own  practice  is  to  do  as  little  writt 
work  as  possible  during  the  first  year,  rati 
more  in  the  second,  and  to  make  a  special 
of  it  in  the  third.  During  the  third  year  a  f 
minutes  of  each  lesson  are  set  aside  for  t 
translation,  without  any  kind  of  help,  of  ha 
a-dozen  sentences  illustrating  grammatical  di 
culties  or  peculiarities.  Astonishing  prog^ress  c 
be  made  by  this  method  in  a  few  weeks.  J 
themes  and  translation  of  continuous  pieces  a 
of  course,  given  in  addition  to  this  drill.  Oc 
more,  however,  I  would  submit  that  collecti 
experience  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  plan  whi 
works  best  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  value 
free  composition,  whether  from  pictures  or  as 
sort  of  essay.  But  I  have  been  equally  impress 
with  the  wild  mistakes  and  slovenly  work  do 
by  most  boys  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  gi 
them  too  free  a  hand.  The  best  kind  of  exerci 
for  the  earlier  stages  seems  to  consist  in  chan 
ing  the  person  or  tense  of  a  story  which  h 
previously  been  learnt  by  heart.  The  master  iw 
certainly  encourage  all  efforts  at  introducing  nc 
variations,  but  the  tendency  to  write  rubbii 
should  be  severely  checked  at  the  outset 
believe  that  this  tendency  is  due  in  many  cas 
to  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  or  rathi 
of  the  general  principles  which  are  part  af 
parcel  of  all  languages.  Let  these  be  taught  I 
means  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  the  mistakes  1 
which  I  refer  will  not  occur  in  free  composition 

Opinions  have  long  been  divided  whether  ti 
reformed  pronunciation  is  better,  from  d 
teacher's  point  of  view,  than  the  English.  Tl 
general  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  in  fav« 
of  reform.  The  reformed  pronunciation  has, 
addition  to  its  being  correct,  one  great  advantag 
which  is  of  especial  importance  to  a  teacher  vA 
is  trying  to  use  oral  methods.  It  is  practical 
phonetic;  in  general,  only  one  sound  correspond 
to  one  letter  or  group  of  letters.  Oral  teachii 
is  twice  as  effective  if  the  reformed  pronunci 
tion  be  adopted,  and  care  taken  that  every  hi 
learns  to  speak  clearly,  accurately,  and  w^ith  d 
attention  to  quantity.  It  is  by  paying  attenti< 
to  accurate  pronunciation  that  the  errors 
written  work,  which  I  have  mentioned  abo\ 
can  be  best  avoided,  for  each  sound  will  be  d 
finitely  associated  with  a  fixed  spelling.  Fren 
teachers  have  been  obliged  to  invent  a  phone 
script  in  order  to  teach  very  young  boys ;  but 
the  reformed  pronunciation  of  Latin  we  have 
series  of  sounds  which  make  the  original  scri 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Here  I  would  remark  th 
the  reformed  pronunciation  brings  Latin  into  li 
with  modern  languagfes.  The  diflRculty  found 
some   boys   in    acquiring   it   is,    so  far   as   I  c 
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,  due  to  tlieir  ignorance  of  a  correct  French 

ticialk>o.     At  any   rale  most  of  the  grum- 

1  have  nnet  have  been  teachers  of  boys  who 

learning    Latin    but    not     French,    or»    at 

French  with  a  very  inaccurate  pronuncia- 

Be    this    as    it    may,    teachers    %vho    have 

with   both  pronunciations   would   do   well 
are  theic  experiences. 

n   inclined   to   believe   that   the   writing   of 

prose   has,    in    the   past^    been    much    too 

nical  an    exercise,    a    mere    application    of 

lical  rules  rather  than  literary  composition. 

he  best  pupils,  such  as  those  taking  classical 

rs  at  the  university,  are  as  a  rule  able  to 

\   from    the   bad    habits    which   arise    from 

ig  a  literary  exercise  as  mere  drill  in  gram- 

^formul^e.     This    fault    was    noticed    cen- 

^Bp  by  Roger  Ascham.     1  would  suggest 

PIklation    of    difficult    English    into    Latin 

be  preceded  by  the  learning  by  heart  ol 
r  amount  of  good  Latin  prose.  Some 
frs  in  girls'  schm>ls  have  achieved  great 
h  b)'  insisting  that  the  pupil  should  try 
nmit  to  memory  as  much  as  possibk*  of 
ader,  as  it  is  being  prepared  at  home  and 
IS,  Only  those  who  have  tried  know  how 
Y  this  habit  develops,  and  only  those  who 
:ried  know  how  greatly  this  habit,  when 
ornied,  benefits  the  pupiFs  power  of  trans- 
from  English  into  Latin.  This  is  another 
which  1  would  urge  all  teachers  of  Latin 
sider. 

illy,  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  great 
tage  of  the  pupil's  reading  as  many  plain 
ELS  he  can,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  stage 
he  can  study  the  Latin  authors.  By  all 
;  let  the  power  of  initiative,  of  doing  inde- 
nt "work,  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 
n  teachers  are  apt  to  make  all  work  too 
to  sweep  aw^ay  the  difliculties,  and  let  the 
remain  in  a  passive  state  without  exerting 
f  or  exercising  his  intelligence.  At  the  last 
rence  of  Headmasters  the  use  of  plain  texts 
iiscussed  and  received  with  favour  by  all 
It,  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
ivourable  opinion  then  expressed  has  been 
pd  in  practice,  and,  if  so,  with  what  results. 

a\e  mentioned  in  this  paper  a  few  points 
teachers     to     thrash     out     so     as     to     im- 

the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 

isent  in  vogue.     The  following  objection  has 

made»  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be,  made 

The   present    methods   are    the    result   of 

rics  of  evolution ;  they  have  been  improved 

the  utmost,  and  if  they  are  not  a  success. 
^g  will  ever  be  satisfactory.  It  would  not 
ficult  to  show  that  the  present  methods  are 
>rmal ;  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  period 

education  was  a  farce,  and  when  tbe  ideals 
lealthicr  period  had  fallen  into  decay.  But  I 
not  lay  any  stress  upon  this,  for  it  is  enough 
int  out  that  conditions  have  entirely  chaneed 
1  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  The 
iulum  has  been  growing  wider  and   wider : 


the  time  allowed  for  Latin  has  steadily  decreased. 
Granted  that  the  methods  of  forty  years  ago  were 
successful  then  J  they  cannot  produce  the  same, 
or  even  nearly  the  same,  result  at  the  present 
time.  Unless  some  means  be  found  of  adapting 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  modern  needs 
and  conditions,  classics  must,  and  will,  disap- 
pear entirely  from  the  school  curriculum.  There 
are  doubtless  many  who  contemplate  such  a  con- 
tingency with  intense  satisfaction.  There  arc 
also  many — and  these  include  the  majority  of 
parents — who  are  apparently  indifferent.  1  ask 
all  such  to  study  the  question  and  try  to  reach  the 
true  conclusion.  But  I  urge  those  who  sincerely 
believe  that  the  loss  of  classics  would  be  an  edu- 
cational calamity  to  rouse  themselves,  and  to 
bring  their  united  efforts  to  bear  upon  the  end 
which  they  desire  to  achieve, 

PosrscKiPT.^ — Since  writing  my  two  articles  I 
see  that  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  year  1905—6  lays  stress  upon  the  learn- 
ing of  P'nglish.  Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
ignorance  of  the  mother-tongue  is  hindering  lan- 
guage teaching  in  general.  It  is  some  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  the  Board  is  aware  of  the 
state  of  affairs, 

SECONDARY    AND    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

IN    THE    ISLE    OF    MAN. 

THE  future  historian  of  this  generation  will 
certainly  not  be  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter 
when  he  comes  to  write  his  chapter  on 
Education.  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Taunton  Commission  Report  of  forty  years  ago 
we  possess  no  picture  of  the  state  of  education 
at  any  former  time  so  complete  as  that  contained 
in  the  numerous  reports  by  more  or  less  eminent 
hands  which  have  been  issued  during  the  last 
few  months.  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson's  report  upon 
the  schools  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  the  latest,  and 
is  sure  of  an  honourable  place  in  the  series.  In 
the  masterly  and  instructive  handling  of  elab- 
orate statistics  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  ten  clear  and  significant 
diagrams  are  a  special  feature  of  the  work. 

Out  of  a  population  in  the  island  of  about 
54,000  people,  747  are  in  secondary  schools.  But 
129  boys  in  King  William's  College,  a  well-known 
non-local  and  first-grade  school,  come  from  out- 
side the  island.  Not  counting  these,  319  boys 
and  301  girls,  together  with  88  pupil  teachers, 
are  in  schools  where  higher  education  is  given, 
13  per  thousand  in  all.  The  proportion  at  first 
sight  looks  reasonable,  but  as  187  of  these  pupils 
arc  under  twelve  years  of  age  the  number  of 
those  really  receiving  secondary  instruction  cannot 
be  put  at  more  than  519,  or  9*5  per  thousand. 
Mr.  Jackson's  figures  enable  us  to  pursue  the 
matter  further.  Of  the  519,  at  least  120  arc 
under  fourteen  years  of  age;  not  more  than  400 
are  above  that  age.  If  by  the  side  of  this  result 
is  set  the  fact  that  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  the  island  there  are  no  fewer  than  209  children, 
also  over  fourteen  years  of  ag^e,  v^lxc*  ^\VV  \^  -a. 
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year's  time  be  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant  of 
20,  the  existence  of  a  gap  in  the  system  which 
the  ordinary  elementary  school  cannot  adequately 
fill,  and  the  secondary  school  does  not,  is  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Jackson  joins  with  Prof.  Sadler  in 
suggesting  the  supplementary  class  of  the  Scottish 
code  as  the  remedy. 

Many  interesting  questions  are  raised  or 
suggested  by  this  report,  of  which  perhaps 
two  or  three  may  be  selected  for  mention  here. 
The  Board  of  Education's  new  pupil-teacher 
system  has  set  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  aged 
from  twelve  to  eighteen,  travelling  almost  daily 
to  and  fro  between  the  sparsely  populated  country 
districts  and  large  town  schools  and  centres.  It 
is  far  from  being  an  unmixed  good,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  no  very  articulate  protest  has  as 
yet  been  made.  Douglas  is  the  natural  educa- 
tional centre  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  yet,  partly 
for  a  reason  which,  being  peculiar  to  the  island, 
need  not  be  stated  here,  but  also  for  reasons 
which  are  generally  applicable,  Mr.  Jackson  de- 
clines to  recommend  concentration  on  Douglas. 
**  In  the  winter,  trains  are  inconvenient:  for  ex- 
ample, pupils  from  the  north  leave  Ramsey  Station 
at  7  a.m.,  and  reach  Douglas  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  school  opens,  and  do  not  get  back 
to  Ramsey  till  6.50  p.m.  To  start  in  the  dark 
and  cold,  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  is  bad  for 
growing  children,  especially  girls;  and  a  railway 
journey  is  not  a  desirable  addition  to  the  fatigues 
and  mental  excitements  of  a  scholar's  day.**  The 
instance  can  probably  be  paralleled  in  nearly  every 
county  in  England,  and  it  is  well  that  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  administrators  should  be 
directed  to  this  aspect  of  present  educational 
policy. 

One  other  point  of  similarity  between  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  the  English  counties  to  which  Mr. 
Jackson  refers  is  the  existence  of  numerous  small 
educational  endowments,  each  attached  to  some 
one  parish  or  group  of  parishes.  Many  of  these 
no  longer  serve  their  original  purpose,  rate  aid 
having  replaced  them  in  elementary  education, 
and  yet  the  difficulty  of  linking  them  up  in  any 
general  scheme  of  secondary  education  is  so  great 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  their  becoming  derelict. 
Mr.  Jackson's  suggestion  for  their  utilisation  is 
that  the  income  should  be  pooled  in  a  common 
fund  to  cover  a  wider  area  and  to  be  expended  in 
scholarships.  It  is  desirable  still  to  maintain  the 
local  association,  but  most  of  these  endowments 
are  so  small  that  the  income  would  require  fund- 
ing for  some  years  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient 
sum  for  a  scholarship;  and,  moreover,  the  field 
of  selection  furnished  by  most  parishes  is  so 
small  that,  were  the  scholarship  limited  to  such 
an  area,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  it  would 
be  wasted  on  an  unworthy  or  unsuitable  candi- 
date. By  pooling  the  endowments  of  several 
parishes,  proper  competition  could  be  guaranteed, 
and  in  a  period  of  years  each  parish  would  get  its 
due  share. 

The  last  point  suggested  by  this  valuable  re- 
port which   we  can   find   space  to  touch   upon   is 


the  vital  question  of  the  duration  of  the  sec5ondar} 
school  course.  There  is  no  definite  local  industr 
in  the  island  which  claims  the  boys  at  an  earl 
age ;  indeed,  the  secondary -school  type  of  be 
often  migrates  to  the  mainland  to  find  emplo; 
ment.  Compare  this  economic  condition  wii 
that  prevaihng,  for  example,  in  Liverpool,  whei 
the  demand  for  boy  clerks  between  the  ages  < 
fourteen  and  sixteen  is  almost  unlimited,  and 
may  be  said  that  in  the  island,  if  anywhere,  thej 
is  a  favourable  prospect  of  the  secondary  schoo 
being  allowed  to  carry  their  boys  to  the  end  < 
the  normal  four  years'  course.  Yet  what  aj 
the  facts?  Taking  the  total  numbers  and  agi 
of  the  boys  in  all  the  secondary  schools  of  Li\e 
pool  and  of  the  island  respectively,  we  find  tlu 
in  Liverpool  rather  more  than  half,  and  in  Xl 
island  rather  less  than  half,  are  in  the  schoo 
by  their  twelfth  birthday.  Thereafter  in  bol 
cases  the  numbers  rise  rapidly  for  the  thirteen! 
and  fourteenth  years.  There  is  then  in  the  cas 
of  Liverpool  an  equally  rapid  fall;  half-wa 
through  the  fifteenth  year  thirty  per  cent,  hav 
gone;  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  another  fift 
per  cent,  have  followed  them.  In  the  case  c 
the  island  the  fall  is  delayed,  but  only  for  hal 
a  year;  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  leave  before  the 
are  sixteen,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  more  hav 
gone  by  the  time  they  are  seventeen. 

Substantially  the  same  state  of  things  is  re 
vealed  in  all  the  reports  lying  between  Prof 
Sadler's  Liverpool  report,  from  which  some  0; 
the  above  figures  are  derived — the  first  of  th4 
series  containing  statistical  data — and  Mr.  Jack 
son's  report,  which  is  the  latest  to  be  issued.  Th< 
inevitable  deduction  surely  is  that  we  must  re- 
consider our  definition  of  the  secondary  school. 
For  reasons  which  are  partly  social,  but  mainly 
economic,  the  four  years'  course  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  seems  at  present  an  ideal  which  can  be 
realised  only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Tbe 
schoolmaster  is  compelled  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  social  organisation  which  he  serves;  Vie 
can  only  expect  to  modify  them  by  slow  and  in- 
direct methods;  and  while  still  preserving  our 
ideal  and  seeking  to  attain  it,  we  shall  be  wise  to 
make  our  account  with  the  fact  that  for  most  of 
our  boys  their  school  career  must  terminate  before 
they  are  sixteen,  and  to  endeavour  in  the  three 
years  left  to  us  to  bring  our  work  to  completion. 


German  Grammar  for  Scietuc  Students.  By  Dr.  W.  A 
Osborne  and  E.  E.  Osborne.  viii+io6  pp.  (Whittaker.! 
25.  (yd. — If  this  were  only  a  little  better,  it  would  be  quite 
a  useful  book  ;  it  should  have  been  submitted  in  proof  t< 
someone  with  a  really  good  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  awkward  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided  and  th( 
general  arrangement  improved.  German  d  is  not  pro 
nounced  like  a  in  fame,  nor  ch  always  like  ch  in  Scotd 
loch  ;  der  Gush  is  not  German  at  all ;  Bercherglas,  Hdne 
Reagengldschcn,  Rorchen,  schwefelsiiures^  are  a  few  mis 
prints  out  of  many ;  ich  hahe  gehlieben,  fiinfies  urn 
scchstcs  Hefte  are  grammatical  errors.  The  lists  in  th 
appendix  should  prove  useful.  That  Bauchnaht  is  j 
botanical  term  is  new  to  us. 


GERMAN    UNIVERSITIES.^ 

TELY  to  the  State,  the  German 
Bversity  stands  midway  between  the  com- 
*te  autonomy  of  tlie  EngHsh  university 
state-servitude  of  the  French  faculty.  Its 
"s  are  appointed  and  paid,  and  their  ac- 
supervised^  by  die  Government.  At  the 
le  it  is  a  free  scientific  corporation.  Its 
sre  is  intellectual  liberty.  Its  students 
like  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
i  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  social  and 
icaJ  prejudices. 

atmosphere  is  freedom »  so  its  goal  is, 
'idcr  sense  of  tlie  word,  science*  It  is 
icademy  (an  institution  for  the  extension 
knowledge  and  the  organisation  of 
urj  and  a  school,  and  it  is  the  former 
which  tends  to  be  emphasised.  As 
prime  object  is  not  the  professional 
ed  at  by  the  French  facultt%  nor,  as 

Ritisfaction  of  a  social  demand  for  a 
idth  of  culture.  It  comprises  both 
ts  prime  object  is  science,  science  as 
IS  to  the  acquirement  of  an  independent 
g^hat  is  J   to  the  emancipation  of  man- 

^B' note  "  of  the  German  university  is 
Hd  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the 
TCe  terms  professor,  and  scholar  or  in- 
r,  are  ahnost  always  implied  in  one 
The    university    is    the    brain    of    the 

K,  toOi  it  claims  to  act  as  a  public 
an  office  which  the  Church,  immersed 
fgle  for  power,  has  abdicated.  The 
iCtion,  says  Goethe,  is  always  without 
:e.  It  is  tlie  scholar  alone,  withdrawn 
I  turmoil,  who  can  appreciate  human 
nd  these  days  of  supersensitive  nationai- 
jasingly  demand  this  guidance  of  the 
f  free. 

the  ideal;  but  in  Prof.  Paulsen's  pages, 
;eii  elsewhere,  there  is  sometimes  heard 
of  foreboding.  The  old  simplicity  of 
life  is  gone,  and  the  change  is  reflected 
don*  Student-life  has  lost  much  of  its 
emocratic  character.     In  the  greater  uni- 

Kirge    salaries,     the    adoption    of    the 
fashionable  society,   and   the  love  of 
ecorations  have  broken  down  the  old 
between  teacher  and  pupiL 

f.  in  the  system  itself  are  discussed  by 
\vith    much  candour.      Extending   his 
he    notes    the   gulf    fixed    between    the 

»and  the  university ;  on  that  side  re- 
el over-pressure  resulting  in  **  school- 
;  on  this  side  liberty  unrestrained.  In 
^tty,  idealism  has  its  natural  offset  in 
England  we  should  calJ  a  certain  want 
Icalness,  Professional  pride  tends  to 
teacher  in  the  investigator  pure  and 
pthis,  and  the  extremelv  abstract  char- 


acter of  the  work,  tend  in  turn  to  an  undue 
narrowing  of  the  scope  of  education.  Of  .school- 
masters in  particular  it  is  complained  that  they 
are  too  often  mere  technical  specialists. 

Such  is  the  substantifique  tnoelle  of  Prof, 
Paulsen's  book,  ahnost  in  his  own  words.  It  is 
a  work  which  no  one  interested  in  education 
should  neglect.  Perhaps  its  chief  merit  lies  in  its 
grasp  of  principles,  and  its  lucid  exposition  of 
them,  so  that  the  reader  will  hardly  close  it 
without  feeling  that  his  opinions  have  gained  in 
precision  and  unity.  The  treatment  is  always 
historical  and  to  some  extent  comparative.  The 
book,  which  is  never  dull,  is  a  model  of  clear 
arrangement,  and  it  has  a  serviceable  index  and 
a  bibliography. 


A    STUDY    OF    EURIPIDES.- 

EL'RIPIDES  is  becoming  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  Greek  drama*  His  high 
reputation  among  the  ancients  is  well 
known  J  but  in  modern  times  he  has  found  less 
favour,  M.  Decharme  does  not  take  the  same 
way  of  vindicating  him  as  Dr.  Verrall ;  he  keeps 
fairly  within  the  old  limits  of  criticism,  and  he  is 
consequently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
in  the  *'  situations  **  to  save  the  *'  plot/*  No  one 
can  doubt  that  Euripides  is  a  master  of  the 
dramatic  situation ;  he  is  as  great  a  master  of 
that  as  Sophocles,  but  from  a  different  stand- 
point, because  he  regards  fate  emotionally.  It 
is  the  plot  which  has  called  forth  the  most  scath- 
ing condemnation  of  the  art  of  Euripides.  M. 
Decharme  cannot  justify  his  plots;  no  one  can, 
indeed,  do  that,  unless  he  uses  some  other  than 
the  conventional  interpretation  of  them. 

The  rest  of  the  book  falls  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  deals  with  the  author's  opinions  and 
one  W4th  his  technique.  In  extracting  the 
opinions  of  a  dramatist  from  those  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  the  critic  is 
always  liable  to  err.  What  are  Shakespeare *s 
opinions?  We  have  to  compare  and  contrast,  to 
draw  inferences  from  the  character  of  the  speaker, 
and  all  this  is  very  slippery  indeed.  M.  Decharme 
is  judicious  in  his  attempt.  He  would  hardly 
have  expected  to  convince  every  one,  but  at 
least  he  avoids  the  charge  ot  rashness.  The 
topics  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  section  are  the 
poet's  views  of  religion,  philosophy,  society 
(including  the  position  and  character  of  women), 
and  politics. 

When  we  turn  to  his  art  as  a  dramatist,  we 
see  discussions  of  his  choice  of  subject,  the  action 
of  the  plays*  and  the  chorus.  Of  the  dramatic 
situations  we  have  already  spoken ;  the  plots  are 
analysed  on  p.  224  and  following,  and  their  weak- 
nesses are  pointed  out.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Euripides  shows  less  sense  of  form  than 
Sophocles ;  nor  {pace  M,  Decharme)  that  he 
lacked     a     sense     of     humour.       The     **  comic 
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elements  **  in  Euripides  remind  us  of  snakes  in 
Iceland,  unless  we  include  the  unintentionally 
comic.  M.  Decharme  is  aware  of  the  poet's 
clumsiness  in  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  but 
does  not  suggest  a  possible  reason  for  it. 
Finally,  he  is  more  ready  than  some  critics  to  see 
relevancy  in  the  choral  odes. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  thoughtful  and  appre- 
ciative book,  which  may  profitably  be  read  by 
the  young  student  who  has  some  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  dramas ;  and  it  is  written  in  a 
bright  and  interesting  style. 


EDUCATIONAL     METHODS.^ 

OF  the  fifteen  chapters  of  this  new  manual 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, nine  have  been  written  by  Prof. 
Wei  ton,  professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Leeds,  and  the  remaining  six  by  specialists  in 
the  departments  of  music,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  needlework,  and  form  or 
handicraft.  But  though  the  pens  are  different, 
the  spirit  and  doctrine  are  one,  and  the  authors 
have  succeeded  in  presenting  us  with  a  clear, 
logical,  succinct,  and  inspiring  treatise  on  this 
subject.  This  modern  departure  from  single  au- 
thorship shows  at  once  how  complex  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  have  become.  Formerly 
nearly  all  the  treatises  on  school  work  came  from 
one  mind ;  but  this  stage  has  passed,  and  we  have 
now  advanced  to  the  period  of  professors  and 
specialists. 

The  ideal  Prof.  Welton  has  set  before  him  is 
to  present  to  the  student  a  consistent  and  co- 
ordinated body  of  doctrine  derived  from  the 
theory,  which  underlies  all  true  practice  of  an 
art.  The  student  is  asked  to  assimilate  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  and  to  make  them  part  of  that 
living  thought  which  finds  expression  in  his  daily 
work  in  the  class-room.  In  other  words,  he  deals 
with  the  canons  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  trusts 
that  the  application  will  follow.  This  is  a  wise 
departure,  and  one  we  most  heartily  commend. 
Formerly — indeed,  we  are  somewhat  ashamed  to 
admit,  the  practice  continues — the  manuals  on 
teaching  were  compiled  after  the  manner  of  the 
cookery  book,  in  which  one  had  only  to  follow 
the  recipe,  and  lo  !  the  product  might  have  been 
the  effort  of  a  cordon  bleu.  But  just  as  material 
things  under  the  same  name  vary  and  fail  us, 
so  do  the  minds  of  children,  and  the  author  is 
quite  justified  in  clearly  stating  that  the  true  and 
effective  way  to  train  the  practical  teacher  is  to 
imbue  him  with  broad  and  fruitful  principles, 
which  he  himself  must  bring  to  bear  on  the  living  j 
problems,  which  every  day  in  school  sets  him  to 
solve.  I 

To  be  of  value,  however,  these  principles  must 
be  practical,  and,    excepting    the    clergy,    we    do 
not    think    that    any    body  of   professional   men  . 
suffers   more  than  teachers  from   advisers  in  the 
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air.  This  book  is  essentially  practical,  and,  wh 
is  more  than  practical,  much  of  it  is  really  pc 
sible;  that  is,  it  suggests  departures  which  it 
quite  likely  a  teacher  will  be  willing  to  make, 
he  really  desires  to  turn  himself  round  and  e 
brace  the  modern  spirit.  In  each  chapter  su 
cient  details  are  given  to  guide  the  worker,  a 
in  nearly  every  chapter  opinions  of  great  think< 
are  most  appositely  quoted  as  a  stimulus  and 
centive  to  broader  thought.  John  Morle; 
*'  Essay  on  Popular  Culture,"  Grote's  early  chs 
ters  in  his  **  History  of  Greece,**  Seeley's  **  I 
pansion  of  England,**  and  Frederic  Harrisoi 
*'  Meaning  of  History  **  are  a  few  of  the  ma 
instances  given. 

Two  features  of  this  work  are  specially  coi 
mended  :  the  outline  courses  of  study,  especia 
that  on  the  teaching  of  English,  chapter  vii 
and  a  list  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  of  boo 
recommended  for  the  use  of  teachers,  with  t 
prices  attached.  No  fewer  than  143  works  a 
named,  and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  mc 
copious  and  valuable  catalogues  we  have  late 
seen. 


THE    WORKS    OF    SHAKESPEARE.' 

IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  book  wi 
become  indispensable  to  all  engaged  in  tl 
study  or  teaching  of  Shakespeare.  Its  con 
pleteness,  its  range,  its  suggestiveness,  and  ii 
fullness  of  matter  are  marvellous ;  for  it  embodi< 
all  recent  research  of  any  note  or  value.  M 
Luce  starts  by  treating  the  matter  of  his  volun 
somewhat  baldly.  He  says  it  is  a  **  matter  c 
arithmetic ;  the  pleasure  we  find  in  a  work  of  21 
will  be  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge.**  Tha 
is  a  proposition  from  which  many  genuine  critic 
would  shrink ;  but  as  the  author  proceeds  witl 
his  task  his  book  grows  luminous  and  valuable  in 
a  singular  degree. 

As  a  handbook  it  completely  justifies  its  titk 
but  it  suggests  so  many  lines  of  inquiry  that  i 
is  valuable  beyond  most  volumes  of  its  kind,  aa 
its  style  is  admirable.  The  necessary  histories 
facts  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  each  play  is  deal 
with  first  in  this  aspect;  then  follow  the  critia 
remarks,  and  these  are  splendid.  They  have,  i 
many  cases,  been  stated  by  other  commentaton 
but  Mr.  Morton  Luce*s  own  share  in  them  i 
large,  and  the  whole  is  beautifully  exprcssec 
His  paragraphs  sometimes  are  marvels  of  logi 
and  literary  beauty. 

Concerning  Shakespeare's  apprenticeship  som 
remarks  on  p.  71  are  worth  pondering;  so  ai 
those  on  p.  235,  on  his  technical  defects;  and  \n 
are  wholly  at  one  with  Mr.  Luce  in  his  cstimat 
of  Shakespeare's  method  of  composition.  Whj 
he  says  of  Lady  Macbeth  (p.  319)  is  pent 
trating  and  important,  and  if  his  estimate  of  Fa 
staff  (p.  398)  seems  a  little  too  high,  he  suppor 
it  ably.     A  valuable  point  is  made  where  he  not< 
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hakespeare's  love  of  or  interest  in  music 
;d  after  1600  a.d.  (p.  395),  though  we  do 
[low  his  opinion  of  modern  opera  (p.  393), 
is  a  matter  we  cannot  here  discuss.  His 
s  of  Shakespeare's  relation  to  the  canons 
>totle  (pp.  416  ct  seq,)  is  worthy  of  deep 
3n. 

3^ether,  this  volume  is  a  notable  contribu- 
Shakespearean  scholarship  by  reason  of 
amess  of  its  method,  the  vigour  and  in- 
ence  of  its  criticism,  the  unusual  fullness  of 
)rmation,  the  excellence  of  its  style,  and 
ie  view  and  deep  insight  which  it  exhibits, 
ly  points  the  author  combines  his  criticism 
kespeare  with  his  earlier  volume  on  Tenny- 
o  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  seems 
ary,  to  a  true  appreciation,  that  it  should 
rided  on  a  study  of  both  volumes.  But  our 
tion  for  this  present  work  is  great,  and  we 
Y  commend  it. 


MOST    NOTABLE     SCHOOL     BOOKS 
OF    1906. 

cordance  with  our  usual  custom,  wc  give  below 
ts  of  notable  books  published  during  1906  in  the 
ibjects  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum.  In 
g  the  lists  we  have  secured  the  assistance  of 
in  touch  with  the  needs  of  secondary  schools  of 
rade.  Attention  has  not  been  confined  to  books 
in  these  columns,  and  teachers  who  examine  the 
•  last  year  included  in  the  following  lists  may  rest 
that  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  scope 
ents  of  many  of  the  best  recent  school  books, 
iics  where  the  title  of  a  book  is  not  a  sufficient 
n  of  its  character  a  few  explanatory  notes  have 
led. 

Modern  Languages. 

oirc    de    la    Litt^rature    fran«;aise    classique,     151S- 
\i\     F.     Bruneti^re.       Tome     I.       De     Marot     i 
ne.       Deuxi^mey      Partie  :      La      Pl^iade.       (Paris  : 
/e.)     2.50  francs. 

cellcnt   example  of  the   skill   and   sympathy   of   the 
cnch  critic  who  has  just  passed  away, 
urcs    franc^aises  :     G^ographie    et    Histoire."       By 
Poole  and  M.   Becker.     (Blackic.)     25.  6d. 
ich   Historical   Reader."     By   H.   N.   Adair.     (Bell.) 

luated      French      I'nseens."       By      Victor      Oger. 

)     Parts  L  to  IV.,  8ci.  each. 

velle  Grammaire   fran<^aise."     By  J.   G.    Anderson. 

n.)     25. 

•ublic   .School    French    Primer."     By    O.    Siepmann 

Pellissier.     (Macmillan.)    3s.   6d. 

dbuch    zur    Geschichte    der    deutschen    Literatur." 

f  Bartels.     (Leipzig  :   Avenarius.)     55. 

and  interesting. 

First     German     Reader."       By     D.      L.     Savory. 

)     IS.  6d. 

'irst    German    Course    for    Science    Students."     By 

[.    G.    Fiedler    and    F.     E.    Sandbach.       (Moring.) 


"  Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary."  Edited  by  Karl 
Breul.     75.  6d.  and  los.  6d.  net. 

Quite  the  best  dictionary  at  a  moderate  price. 

Rippmann's  "Picture  Vocabulary."  French:  First 
Series.     (Dent.)     15.     German :  First  Series.     (Dent.)     15. 

'*  Dent's  First  Spanish  Book."  By  F.  R.  Robert.  25. 
net. 

The  only  introduction  to  Spanish  on  reform  lines ;  a  very 
interesting  contribution  to  method. 

Classics. 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 

Amongst  helps  to  the  understanding  of  classical  antiquity 
should  be  mentioned  the  following  : 

*•  The  Hibet  Papyri."  Part  I.  Edited,  with  Trans- 
lations and  Notes,  by  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  (Egypt 
Exploration  Fund.)     455. 

This  admirable  book,  besides  new  classical  fragments 
and  portions  of  classical  texts,  contains  a  mass  of  material 
which  throws  light  on  ancient  life,  and  is  a  most  valuable 
help  to  the  student. 

'*  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy."  Part  II. 
*•  The  Inscriptions  of  .\ttica."  By  C.  S.  Roberts  and 
E.  A.  Gardner.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     215. 

A  learned  and  scholarly  book,  giving  the  chief  Attic 
inscriptions  with  full  commentary. 

'*  A  History  of  Ancient  Pottery."  By  H.  B.  Walters, 
based  on  the  work  of  Samuel  Brick.  Two  vols.  With  300 
illustrations,  including  eight  coloured  plates.  (Murray.) 
635.  net. 

*'  Coin  Types,  their  Origin  and  Development."  By  Dr. 
George  Macdonald.     (MacLehose.)     105.  net. 

A  brilliant  and  original  work,  advancing  by  one  stage 
this  thorny  subject. 

**  A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek."  I.  Prolego- 
mena.    By  J.  H.  Moulton.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.)     105.  6d. 

.\  brilliant  contribution  to  historical  Greek  grammar. 

••  Historical  Greek  Coins."  By  G.  F.  Hill.  With 
thirteen  plates.     (Constable.)     los.  6d.   net. 

Contains  the  chief  coins  which  illustrate  Greek  history, 
and  a  general  account  of  coins. 

Scholars'  Editions. 

"  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes."  The  Text  revised,  with 
a  Translation  in  Corresponding  Metres,  Introduction,  and 
Commentary.     By  B.   B.  Rogers.     (Bell.)     105.  6d. 

"  Demosthenes  against  Meidias."  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Goodwin.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)    95. 

School  books  of  the  usual  unintelligent  type  have  been 
plentiful  as  usual,  but  the  year  has  been  singularly  barren 
in  those  which  differ  from  that  type.  We  have  only  to 
mention  three  which  embody  the  result  of  recent  experi- 
ments in  the  reform  of  classical  teaching.  Experience 
will,  we  hope,  suggest  further  improvements  upon  these 
first  attempts. 

•*  The  Perse  First  Latin  Book."  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones. 
(Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Bowes.)     25. 

In  this  Mr.  Jones  carries  out  the  principles  laid  down  in 
his  book  on  *'  The  Teaching  of  Latin  "  (Blackie).  The 
book  is  meant  for  boys  of  eleven  to  twelve,  and  it  contains 
everything  necessary  for  them  to  learn  up  to  the  reading 
of  the  first  author. 

'*  A  First  Greek  Course."  By  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
(Blackie.)     2s.  6d. 

Contains    a    similar   course    for    the    first    two    terms    of 
Greek    (age    fourteen    to    fifteen),    and    covering    the    whole 
essentials    ol    acddetvcc    aiv\d    ^NtvV;i^,    >^:\^^cv    ^^c^fc    'wt^^ss^xx 
exercises  and  marV^xtv^. 
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"The  Greek  War  of  Independence  (1821-1827).''     Being 
a  Greek  text  for  beginners,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  Vocabu- 
laries,  and   Maps.     By  C.    D.   Chambers.     (Swan   Sonnen-   I 
schein.)    3^. 

This  book  also  contains  the  necessary  grammar  for  the 
first  course,  based  on  a  continuous  narrative  which  is 
graduated  in  difficulty  from  page  to  page.  The  book  is 
well  done,  in  spite  of  some  defects  in  the  Greek  style, 
which  may  be  mended  in  a  second  edition,  and  a  certain 
lack  of  clearness  in  the  arrangement  of  the  non-textual 
part. 

School  Editions. 

'*  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,'*  according  to  the  text 
of  Swete.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare  and  St.  George  Stock. 
(Ginn.)     6^. 

Contains  an  admirable  summary  of  Hellenistic  grammar. 

"  Selections  from  Lucian.**  By  F.  G.  Atkinson, 
((iinn.)    65. 

With  good  introductions. 

We  must  also  mention  the  excellent  texts  of  *'  Demos- 
thenes,'* Vol.  I.,  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  and  the  "Annals  of 
Tacitus,"  by  C.  D.  Fisher  (Clarendon  Press),  45.  and 
45.  6d. 

English  Language,  Grammar,  and  Composition. 

"A  Class  Book  of  English  Grammar."  By  W.  E.  C. 
Clarke  and  A.  C.  MuUer.     (Longmans.)    25.  6d. 

.Adapted  to  give  a  good  grounding.  Well  equipped  with 
examination  questions. 

"  Progressive  Course  in  English  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition." Part  I.,  for  junior  classes,  6d.  ;  Part  II.,  for 
senior  classes,  gd.     (Oliver  and  Boyd.) 

X'aluable  little  books. 

"  Sentence  Analysis."  By  one  of  the  authors  of  "The 
King's  English."    (Clarendon  Press.)     u.  6d. 

Specially  written  for  lower  forms  of  public  schools. 

"  Exercises  for  Parsing  in  Colour."  By  E.  Hastings. 
(Edward  Arnold.)     15.  6d. 

Well  suited  for  young  pupils. 

"The  Sounds  of  Spoken  English."  By  Prof.  Walter 
Rippmann.     (Dent.)     15.  6d. 

An  excellent  manual  that  was  much  required. 

"The  King's  English."  By  H.  W.  F.  and  F.  G.  F. 
(Clarendon  Press.)    6s. 

For  the  teacher  or  the  library.  Exceedingly  useful. 
Well  planned  and  well  executed. 

"  Blackie's   Standard   Dictionary."    (Blackie.)    25. 

Concise,  comprehensive,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
Has  very  useful  appendices. 

"A  Chapter  on  Essay  Writing."  By  A.  S,  West. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)     6d. 

The  excellent  chapter  from  the  latest  edition  of  Mr. 
West's  Grammar. 

"  Essays  in  the  Making."  By  Eustace  Miles.  (Riving- 
tons.)    35.  6d. 

Likely  to  be  very  useful. 

"  Precis  and  Precis  Writing."  By  A.  W.  Ready.  With 
key.     (Bell.)     45.  6d. 

A  comprehensive  manual. 

"  The  Essentials  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric."  By 
.A.  H.  Espenshade.     (Heath.)     35.  6d. 

Excellent  matter,  practically  and  lucidly  arranged. 

"  Historical  Study  of  the  Mother  Tongue."  By  Prof. 
\{.  C.  Wyld.     (John  Murray.)    75.  6d. 

Verf  j/nportant  for  teachers.  A  thorough  and  learned 
u-c/rAr,  based  on  the  latest  results  of  research. 


History. 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 

"  The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Tim 
the  Norman  Conquest."  By  T.  Hodgkin.  (Longn 
75.  6d.  net. 

The  first  volume  of  Longmans'  standard  "  Po 
History  of  England." 

"  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins." 
H.  W.  C.  Davis.  "  England  under  the  Tudors." 
.A.  D.  Innes.  "  England  under  the  Stuarts."  By  ( 
Trevelyan.     (Methuen.)     105.  6d.  net  each. 

Three  of  the  seven  volumes  of  which  this  "  Histc 
England  "  is  to  be  composed. 

"  English  Historians."  By  A.  J.  Grant.  (Bla 
2S.   6d. 

An  account  of  English-writing  historians  of  Enj 
with  illustrative  extracts. 

"Syllabus  of  British  History."  Parts  VI.-IX 
C.  H.  K.  Marten.     (Spottiswoode.)    6^.  net. 

Suggestive  headings  for  viva  voce  work. 

"  Syllabus  of  Continental  European  History."  By  ( 
Richardson.     (Ginn.)    35.  6d. 

Headings  for  lectures. 

"  Lectures  on  Modern  History."  By  Lord  Acton.  1 
millan.)     105.  net. 

Cambridge  professorial  lectures  by  the  master  of  m 
history. 

For  Class  Use. 

I.  European  History. 

"  Readings  in  European  History."  Vol.  II.  By  J 
Robinson.    (Ginn.)    ys. 

Extracts  from  sources,  with  a  running  commentary. 

"  Main   Landmarks   of   European    History."     By  F 
I   Dixon.     (Clive.)    25.     "  Heroes  of  European  History." 
:   L.  Creighton.     (Longmans.)     15.  6d. 
'       Two  Uttle  introductory  books. 
!       "  Gateways  to  History."     (Edward  Arnold.)     lod.-u 

Seven  booklets,  introductory  to  history.  Books  V. 
VI.  tell  of  European  history. 

II.  English  History. 

"  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred."  By  A.  S.  Cook.  (( 
25.  6d.  "  Illustrative  History."  Stuart  Period 
J.  W.  B.  Adams;  Mediaeval  Period,  by  A.  Kimpste 
G.  Home.     (Horace  Marshall.)    2s.  6d.  each. 

"  Source  "  books. 

"An   Advanced    History   of    Great    Britain."     By 
Tout.     (Longmans.)    55. 

The  best  text-book  for  elder  scholars. 

"War  and  Reform,  1789-1837."  By  A.  H; 
(Rivingtons.)    31. 

.A  good  "  period  "  manual.     One  of  a  series. 

"  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship."     By  W.   D. 
(Clive.)     15.  6d. 

For  elder  scholars. 

"Our  English  Towns  and  Villages."  By  H.  I 
Hall.     (Blackie.)     15.  6d. 

For  younger  pupils. 

III.  Local  History. 

"A    School    History    of    Somrrset."     By    W.    Ray 
"  A    School    History    of    Warwickshire."       By    B. 
Windle.     (Methuen.)     is.  6d.  each. 

"The  Story  of  Exeter."  By  A.  M.  Shorto.  (E 
Commin.)     i5.     "  Lancashire."     (Pitman.)     3d.  and 

Both,  'm  propOTt\OT\  lo  s\xe,  vis^^wV  «it\d  interesting. 
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Geography. 

ipiling  the  following  list,  space  has  compelled  us 
several  works  which  in  ordinary  years  would  have 
uded. 

General. 

-essive   Course  of   Comparative   Geography.*'     By 

Estrange.     (Philip.)     65. 

•ined  geography  and  atlas,  designed  for  a  complete 

jrse. 

Preliminary  Geography."     Vol.  I.  of  the  "  Oxford 

ies.**     By   A.   J.    Herbertson.     (Clarendon   Press.) 

eatures  :   causes  and  consequences  plus  descriptive 

tid  numerous  illustrative  maps. 

;raphical    Gleanings."     By    Rev.    F.    R.    Burrows. 

I*.  6d, 
tive  hints  to  teachers. 

tical  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Schools  and 
"    By  A.  Morgan.     Fourth  edition.     (Philip.)     6d. 

Special. 

British    Isles."     Vol.    II.    of    a    "  Scientific    Geo- 

By  E.  W.  Heaton.     (Ralph,   Holland.)     is.  6a. 
,"     "Yorkshire."       Readers     of     the     "English 
"  series.     (Blackie.)    8d.  each, 
ibook  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire."     By  W.  H. 
nd  A.  J.  Harding.     (Waterlow.)    25.  6d. 
3n  the  **  Colonial  Office  List  "  :  administrative  and 
sections  more  trustworthy  than  the  geography, 
terranean    and    Eastern    Colonies."      Vol.    I.    of 
*  Historical  Geography  of  the   British   Colonies." 
edition.     Revised    by    R.    E.    Stubbs.     (Clarendon 
55. 
Dominion  of  Man."    By  E.  Protheroe.    (Methuen.) 

whole  a  good  epitome  of  commercial  geography. 

Atlases. 

Model  Atlas."    (Philip.)    6J. 
te  relief  and  political  maps. 

ly  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography."  Second  edition. 
.)     I05.  6d. 

as  a  reference,  or  to  accompany  newspaper  read- 
nmed  full  of  names. 

of     the     World's     Commerce."      By     J.      G. 
new.     (Newnes.)     Twenty-two  fortnightly  parts  at 

rellent  publication,  containing  also  a  gazetteer  of 
ial  commodities  by  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  an  intro- 
o  economic  geography  by  G.  G.  Chisholm. 

Harmsworth    Atlas    and     Gazetteer."      (Philip.) 
c  fortnightly  parts  at  yd.  each. 
;nced    publication    on    October    30th,     1906,     and 
i  as  the  **  most  complete,   most  accurate  and  up- 

atlas  of  the  day. 

Wall  Maps. 

sh  Isles."  One  of  the  "  Imperial  Series." 
A.  K.  Johnston.)    21s. 

"    "  Palestine."     Stanford's    "  New    Orographical 
under  direction  of  H.   J.   Mackinder.     (Stanford.) 
on  rollers,  215.  each, 
te  and  pleasing ;  well  worth  getting. 


I  Mathematics. 

••  A  Heuristic  Arithmetic."  By  Clifford  Granville  and 
C.  E.  Rice.     ix-f273  pp.     (Horace  Marshall.)     2s.  6d. 

Divided    into   "Method,"    130   pp.,    for    teachers;    "Ex- 
amples,"  100  pp.,   for  pupils;   and  answers.     An   excellent 
book  for  very  young  beginners. 
!       "The    Winchester    Arithmetic."       By    C.    Godfrey    and 
J   G.    M.    Bell,     ix+199   pp.     (Cambridge    University    Press.) 

I   3^- 

I       A  collection  of  examples  of  great  freshness.     A  straight- 

i   forward  treatment  is  given  ;  and  the  tricky  questions  which 

most  books  inherit  from  generations  of  examination  papers 

are  omitted.     Logarithms  are  included.     A  teachers'  edition 

,   (6s.)   contains   answers   and    notes   on   method,    interleaved 

with  the  examples. 

"  Examples  in  Arithmetic."  By  C.  O.  Tuckey.  xii  + 
241  +  xl  pp.     (Bell.)     35. 

Tricky  "  examination  "  examples  are  placed  in  a  section 
by  themselves.  Logarithms  are  included ;  also  examples 
on  numerical  trigonometry  and  on  the  applications  of  pro- 
portion to  physics. 

"  A  New  Shilling  Arithmetic."  By  C.  Pendlebury  and 
F.  E.  Robinson.  xii+ 175-1- xxxiv  PP-  (Bell.)  Without 
answers,   is.  ;  with  answers,   is.  ^d. 

Seems  much  the  best  of  several  new  Arithmetics  at  this 
price. 

"A  First  Course  of  Algebra."  By  A.  E.  Layng. 
viii+i75-|-xxi  pp.     (Blackie.)    25.64. 

Reaches  quadratic  equations.  A  good  course,  except  that 
simple  equations  seem  unduly  postponed. 

"A  Second  Geometry  Brook."  By  J.  G.  Hamilton  and 
F.  Kettle,     vi  +  292-l-xii  pp.     (Edward  Arnold.)    31.  6d. 

The  work  is  skilfully  arranged  so  as  to  lead  through 
guesses  and  experiments  to  the  discovery  of  geometrical 
truths.     An  introduction  to  trigonometry  is  included. 

"Geometry."    By  S.  O.  Andrew.    xi-|-2i8  pp.    (Murray.) 

25. 

This  book  (entirely  recast  in  this  edition)  contains  plane 
and  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  to  the  solution  of 
oblique  triangles.  It  begins  with  a  good  course  of  experi- 
mental work;  then  chapter  viii.  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
ductive method  of  proof,  which  is  used  thenceforward. 

"A  Manual  of  Geometry."  By  W.  D.  Eggar.  xxiii  + 
325  pp.     (Macmillan.)    35.  6d. 

Contains  good  experimental  work.  In  chapter  x. 
formal  proofs  are  begun.  These  are  indicated  only,  and 
should  be  written  in  full  by  the  student  in  a  note-book. 
A  chapter  on  mensuration  of  solids  is  included. 

"Trigonometry  for  Beginners."  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock 
and  J.  M.  Child,     viii +195  pp.     (Macmillan.)     2s.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  treat  trigonometry  as  a  practical  subject. 
Five-figure  tables  are  included,  and  stress  is  laid  on  deter- 
mining the  error  possible  in  interpolation  and  in  the  calcu- 
lations for  solving  triangles.  Surveying  instruments  are 
explained. 

"A  New  Trigonometry."  By  R.  F.  D'Arcy.  viii  + 
84  pp.     (Methuen.)    25.  6d. 

An  easy,  well-arranged  course  of  trigonometry  to  solution 
of  triangles,  excluding  the  addition  formulae. 

"Trigonometry  for  Beginners."  By  J.  W.  Mercer. 
xii  +  351   pp.     (Cambridge   University   Press.)    45. 

This  excellent  book,  which  includes  the  addition  formulae 
and  their  applications,  has  many  novel  features.  The 
tangent  is  first  introduced,  and  the  sine  and  cosine  later. 
This  makes  the  early  chapters  very  easy.  In  solving 
triangles,  the  use  of  the  haversine  formula  is  included ; 
also  the  traverse  table  is  explained. 
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••  Alg<*raic  Gw/tnerrj- :  a  New  Treatise?  on  -\nalTticaI 
Conic  Section*/'  By  W.  M.  Bakfrr.  ii-r325--xxiii  pp. 
(BeU,)    65, 

Except  ^or  on**  chapter,  on  the  general  equation,  this 
deals  with  conic*  reitrrred  to  their  axes.  Two  striking 
features  are  sections  on  locus  problems,  and  sections  on 
the  properties  of  conies  in  which  geometry  and  algebra 
are  lx>th  used  according  to  convenience.  An  excellent  book 
for  those  who  are  not  specialists  in  mathematics. 

•*  Clive*s  Mathematical  Tables.**  ii-f-49  PP-  (University 
Tutorial  Press.;     ii.  6d. 

Contains  two-page  tables  of  logarithms,  &c.,  to  five 
figures,  with  corrections  to  enable  accuracy  to  be  obtained 
when  the  numbers  in  the  difference  columns  are  large. 
Should  be  useful  in  doing  away  with  uncertainty  as  to  the 
accuracy  to  be  expected. 

**  Elementary  Problem  Papers.'*  By  C.  V.  Durell.  vii  + 
t20  pp.     (Edward  Arnold.)     is.  6d. 

Should  be  useful  for  those  beginning  to  specialise  in 
mathematics. 

Phytiet  and  Chemittry. 

For  Class  Use. 

PlIYSICS. 

'*  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics.*'  Translated  from 
Oanot*s  "  El^m*»nts  de  Physique.**  .Seventeenth  edition. 
Edited  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold.     (Longmans.)     15J. 

The  revision  of  this  popular  text-book  has  been  thorough, 
and  the  result  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

"The  Properties  of  Matter.**  By  C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff. 
(Clive.)     31.  6d. 

•*  Practical  Physics.**  By  \V.  R.  Bower  and  J.  Satterlv. 
(Clive.)     4s.  6d. 

Chemistry. 

•*  Conversations  on  Chemistry."  Part  II.  By  W. 
Ostwald.  Translated  by  S.  K.  Turnbull.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.)     85.  6d.  net. 

"  Elements  of  Quantitative  Analysis.'*  By  Dr.  G.  H. 
Bailey.     (Macmillan.)    41.  6d. 

*'  Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.**  By  G.  C.  Doning- 
ton.     (Macmillan.)    25.  6d. 

Very  suitable  for  use  in  secondary  schools. 

"Joseph  Priestley.**  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.  (Dent.) 
21.  6d.  net. 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 

"  Cours  de  Physique.'*  By  J.  Jamin.  Troisi^me  Supple- 
ment (Radiations,  Electricity,  lonisation).  E.  Bouty. 
(Gauthier-Villars.)    8  francs. 

"  Lehrbuch  der  Physik  und  Meteorologie.**  Muller- 
Pouillet.  Tenth  edition.  First  volume,  in  two  parts 
(Mechanics  and  Acoustics).  (Vieweg  und  Sohn.)  7  marks 
and  3.50  marks. 

•'  Lehrbuch  der  Physik."  By  O.  D.  Chwolson. 
Vol.  III.     (Vieweg  und  Sohn.)     16  marks. 

This  volume  includes  heat  and  thermodynamics.  The 
complete  treatise  bids  fair  to  prove  itself  the  leading  text- 
book of  physics. 

"  Radio-activity."  By  E.  Rutherford.  Second  edition. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)     125.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  has  no  rival  as  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  what  is  known  of  the  properties  of  radio-active  bodies. 

**  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases."  By  Prof. 
J.  J.  Thomson.  Second  edition.  (Cambridge  University 
Press.)     165. 

The  original  volume  has  been  completely  revised,  and 
extensive  additions  have  been  made.  A  standard  work  by 
the  pioneer  investigator  in  the  field  of  the  corpuscular 
t/jeor^  of  electricity. 


"  Magnetische  Kraf tfeWer. "  By  H.  Ebert.  Secor 
edition,     f Leipzig:  J.  A.  Barth.)     7  marks. 

*•  The  Theor>-  of  Experimental  Electricity."  By  W.  C.  I 
Whetham.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     85.   net. 

-An  elementary  text-book — an  admirable  exposition  of  ; 
that  the  theorists  have  discovered  so  far. 

**  Thunder  and  Lightning."  By  Camille  Flammaric 
Translated  by  W.  Mostyn.     (Chatto  and  Windus.)     6s.  n 

**  Die  optischen  Instrumente."  By  Dr.  M.  von  Rol 
(Teubner.) 

This  gives  a  simpl**  account  of  the  development  a 
modern  theor>-  of  optical  instruments. 

"  The  Life  and  Experiences  of  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoc 
Written  by   Himself.     (Macmillan.)     125.  net. 

Natural  History. 

Botany. 
**  A  First  Course  in  Practical   Botany.*'     By  G-   F.  So 
Elliott.     (Blackie.)     35.  6d. 

Suitable  for  students  at  the  public  school  and  techni< 
college  stages. 

**  Plant  Life  :  Studies  in  Garden  and  School."  By  H. 
Jones.     (Mcthuen.)    35.  6J. 

A  nature-study  book  adapted  to  the  needs  of  prima 
and  secondary  schools. 

**  The  School  Garden  :  a  Handbook  of  Practical  Hoi 
•mlture  for  Schools.**     By  J.  E.  Hennesey.     (Blackie.) 

A  most  useful  book  for  those  desirous  of  turning  t 
school  garden  to  best  account  educationally. 

*'  The  Physiology  of  Plants.*'     Vol.  III.     By  W.  Pfeff( 
■    Translated  by  .\.  J.  Ewart.     (Clarendon  Press.)     i8j. 
An  advanced  work  dealing  with  metabolism  stryd  soim 
of  energy  in  plants. 

"  Handbook  of  Flower  Pollination,  based  upon  1 
:  Muller*5  Work  '  The  Fertilisation  of  Flowers  by  Insects.' 
j  Vol.  I.  By  P.  Knuth.  Translated  by  J.  R.  .^inswort 
I   Davis.     (Clarendon  Press.)     185. 

I       "School     Gardening    for     Little    Children."      By    Lu 
j    Latter.     (Sonnenschein.)     25.  6d. 

I       **  .Alien    Flora    of    Britain.*'     By    S.    T.    Dunn.    (W'« 
I   Newman.)     55. 

Zoology. 

'*  Insect  Life."     By  J.   H.  Fabre.     (Macmillan.)    as.  6d 

A  cheap  issue  of  perhaps  the  most  delightful  book  ew 
written  on  insects. 

"  Life  and  Evolution."  By  F.  W.  Headley.  (Dad 
worth.)     85. 

A  non-technical  account ;  the  outcome  of  lectures 
public-school  boys. 

•'  Cambridge  Natural  History.**  Vol.  I.  Proto« 
Porifera,  Coelenterata,  Ctenophora,  and  Echinodermai 
(Macmillan.)     185. 

"The  Biology  of  the  Frog.**  By  S.  J.  Holmes.  (Mi 
millan.)    65.  6d. 

An  exhaustive  compilation. 

"Outlines  of  Zoology."  By  J.  A.  Thomson.  Fou 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     (Pentland.)     155. 

Middlesex.  128  pp.  (Blackie.)  8d. — ^This  is  one  of 
"  English  Counties  Series  of  Supplementary  Readers,** 
which  we  have  already  noticed  others.  It  is,  like 
fellows,  well  written,  clearly  printed,  plentifully  illustra 
with  pictures  and  maps.  Besides  its  thirty-eight  chap! 
there  is  a  synopsis.  London  is  deliberately  excluded,  j 
the  rest  of  the  county  is  described  topographically  a 
incidentally,  historically.  Our  only  complajnt  is  tl 
while  we  have  references  to  the  two  kings  of  Brentfc 
their  story  is  not  told. 
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TION     OF     ENGLISH     SECONDARY 
EDUCATION/ 

rgaoisatjon  and  development  of  the  education  given 

idary    sx^hools    is    the    most    important    educational 

at  the  present  day.     It  Is  the  pivot  of  the  whole 

;  as  it  affects  the  efficiency,  intelligence,  and  weU- 

thr  nation.     The  scope  and  character  of  primary 
n    are  now   pretty    well   settled.     Much   remains    to 
in  improving  it;  but  the  problems,  so  far  as  they 
ttly    educational,    are   uncontentious,    and   admit   of 
Hate   solution.     Further    advance    will    be    on    well- 
led    lines.      The    experience    of    ihirtj^-fivc    years*   \ 
I  has  l>ome  fruit.     But  as  soon  as  we  pass  bryond    j 
ftfe  of  elementary  education   proper  (or    what   may   | 
tntly    be    called    by    the    almost    disused    name    of 
'  edMcatic>n)f  i.e.,  beyond  what  is  provided  and  com-    ' 
y  law  for  the  whole  child-population  of  the  nation, 
Ige  into   chaos-     Higher   education    has    grown    up 
country    almost    of    itself,    without    any    continuous 
Irro  guidance  from  the  State,  I 

^vision  and  aid  of  super-primary  education  is  now   i 
lOQ    of    all    local    education    authorities.       But    the 
Is  of  the  problem  are  not  yet  authoritatively  settled 

clearly  stated.  Great  confusion  of  thought  still 
Iroughout  the  country^  and  through  all  the  writing 
^ttS&ton  about  it  principles  are  only  slowly  emerg* 
i  hove  not  been  reduced  to  order.  Local  authori- 
k  to  proceed  experimentally,  and  gain  their  wisdom  ' 
ri«ice.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  many 
Duuty  false  starts,  much  waste  labour,  and  mts- 
[00  of  machinery.  The  function  of  the  central 
jr  is  to  watch,  encCMjrage,  warn,  co-ordinate;  also 
;  for  support,  and  to  commend  to  localities,  certain 
rbtch   are   fundamental    in   any   complete   scheme   of 

provision  ;  and  to  see  that  certain  important  things 

Kbc  different  in  different  places)  are  not  lost 
(d  that  the  more  important  shall,  so  far  as 
c  precedence  of  the  less  important- 

thf  object  of  producing  a  greater  clearness  of 
\  m  regard  to  the  main  purpose  to  be  kept  in  view 
ir^  has  attempted,  in  the  exercise  of  this  function, 
■  standard  and  supply  a  working  definition  of  the 
ry  school  as  distinct  from  other  forms  of  super- 
f  education.  This  is  given  in  the  preliminary  para- 
i»f  the  regulations  for  secondary  schools  as  a  school 
k  offers  to  each  of  its  scholars  a  general  education 
i^ider  scope  and  higher  grade  than  that  of  an 
taxj  school »  given  through  a  complete  progressive 
of  instruction  continuing  up  to  and  beyond  the  age 
sen." 
iurther  laid  down  in  the  regulations  that  a  secondary' 

as  thus  defined,  must  offer  at  the  least  a  full 
ar  course  providing  instruction  in  a  group  of  sub- 
D  selected  as  to  ensure  due  breadth  and  solidity  in 
ication  given.  These  subjects  are  defined  as  (i)  the 
k  language  and  literature,  together  with  geography 
ttary ;  (ii)  a  language  other  than  English ;  (tii)  mathe- 

and  science,  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  and 
pwing.  In  the  case  of  girls,  practical  housewifery 
fte  provided  for  in  the  course,  and  as  regards  both 
ltd  girls  sofne  provision  must  be  made  for  manual 
ind  for  physical  exercises.  The  object  of  these  rules 
certain  further  rules  more  closely  denning  these,  is 
\mi  even  at  the  risk  of  some  interference  with  free 
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experiments  a  certait^  amount  of  breadth  and  richness  in 
the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  provide  against 
schools  recognised  under  that  name  offering  only  an  educa- 
tion which  is  stunted,  illiberal,  unpractical,  or  over- 
specialised.  With  the  growth  of  educated  public  opinion 
it  may  be  possible,  and,  whenever  it  becomes  possible,  it 
is  highly  desirable,  to  relax  these  requirements  in  schools 
of  tested  efficiency,  and  to  leave  them  a  larger  freedom  in 
devising  and  executing  schemes  of  education  of  their  own. 

The  results  of  tlie  various  inspections,  and  espetially  the 
full  inspections  of  secondary  schools  throughout  England 
that  have  recently  been  conducted  by  the  Board,  can  now 
be  brought  together  sufficiently  to  reveal  certain  general 
features  of  secondary-school  work  in  England  to  which 
attention  must  be  directed.  The  most  conspicuous  fact 
which  emerges  from  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  362  secondary  schools  in  England  conducted  since 
December,  1904,  is  their  demonstration  of  how  much  has 
yet  to  be  done.  There  are  many  hopeful  signs,  there  is 
real  and  widespread  interest,  but  the  shortcomings  are  too 
often  little  less  than  disastrous. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  most  widespread  defect  in 
the  schools  inspected  by  the  Board  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  is  the  bad  teaching  of  English.  There  is  scarcely 
a  report  in  which  complaint  is  not  made  of  the  English 
teaching  in  one  direction  or  another.  Either  the  teachers 
are  not  qualified  to  teach  it,  or  there  is  tqo  little  lime 
given  to  the  subject ;  there  is  too  little  attention  given  to 
reading,  and  the  recitation  books  are  not  well  chosen  ;  or 
they  do  not  exist  at  all,  for  collections  of  extracts  are 
biblia  ahihlia  ;  or  there  is  no  instruction  except  in  formal 
grareimarr  or,  most  frequent  of  all,  there  is  no  graduated 
course  of  study.  The  following  exlracls  from  reports  of 
inspectors  justify  these  serious  strictures  :  **  There  is  a 
tendency  at  present  to  treat  the  English  books  as  a  matter 
for  scansion,  analysis,  &c.,  and  as  a  quarry  for  miscel- 
laneous allusions,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  culture  and 
a  training  in  logical  expression.  Some  of  the  books  studied 
are  chosen  deliberately  from  the  former  point  of  view/' 
**  In  the  term  when  the  school  was  inspected  no  literature 
whatever  was  being  taught.  The  grammar  lesson  heard 
in  Forms  11.  and  L  was  all  but  worthless.  An  unsuitable 
text -book  was  being  dealt  with  mechanically ;  the  boys, 
having  no  principles  to  guide  them,  made  a  series  of  bad 
guesses.  It  would  be  better  for  this  class  to  drop  grammar 
!  and  be  taught  instead  to  read  and  understand  a  simple 
I    poem  or  two.'* 

The  evils   that   follow   from   this  are  only   too  frequently 

!    apparent.     The  children  are  careless  and  faulty  in  speech, 

I    their  answers  are  mumbled  or  inaudible,  and,  as  a  further 

!    consequence,  the  standard  of  work  in  French  4nd  German 

ts  low. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  except  in  schools  of  the  first 
I  rank,  the  language  teaching  in  schools  for  girls  is  on  the 
I  whole  better  than  in  those  for  boys  of  a  corresponding 
I  type  ;  especially  is  this  true  of  French,  and  to  some  extent 
'    of  English  also. 

j  The  disappearance  of  Greek,  and  even  Latin,  from  many 
of  the  schools  under  the  Board's  inspection  makes  English 
a  nnore  important  branch  of  the  curriculum  than  ever 
before.  In  many  cases  two  foreign  languages  are  begun 
simultaneously,  an  arrangement  that  must  lead  to  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  one  school  the  pupils 
in  Form  I.  commenced  Latin  and  French  together. 
•*  Many  of  the  scholars  in  this  form  ore.**  says  the 
inspector,  **  of  such  low  general  attainment,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, so  ill-grounded  in  English,  that  the  acquirement  oC 
the   elemenls  e\«!t\   o\   cj^^  Vot<t\^t\  X^yw^s^^vi  m«w%<\\mn*-^   * 
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heavy  tax  upon  their  powers.  Having  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  school,  it  is,  indeed,  probable  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  inclusion  of  a  second  foreign 
language  in  the  school  curriculum.  If.  the  time  now 
assigned  to  Latin  were  in  part  devoted  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  English  work,  and  in  part  drawn  upon  to  make 
a  daily  French  lesson  possible  in  each  form,  the  educa- 
tional gain  would  be  very  real  and  the  corresponding  loss 
slight." 

Another  general  statement  that  can  be  made  about  these 
schools  is  that  in  almost  all  of  them,  whatever  their  type, 
the  staff  of  assistants  is  underpaid  and  often  overworked. 
As  a  result,  teachers  with  inadequate  qualifications  are 
entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  children  who,  when  they 
are  grown  men  and  women,  should  do  the  brain  work  of 
the  nation.  Even  where  the  teacher  is  properly  equipped 
he  is  depressed  and  dishoartoned  by  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  obliged  to  work,  and  a  feeling  of  restlessness 
among  the  staff  is  engendered  which  results  in  too  frequent 
changes :  the  prevalence  of  short-service  teachers  impairs 
the  continuity  of  tradition. 

In  the  smaller  schools  the  headmaster  or  headmistress 
is  frequently  too  much  occupied  to  be  able  suflRciently  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  assistant  staff ;  yet  in  such 
schools,  owing  to  the  small  salaries  and  to  the  poorer 
quality  of  the  teaching,  the  need  of  supervision  is  greatest. 

The  introduction  (into  the  secondary  school)  of  pupil 
teachers  and  probationers  (i.e.,  intending  pupil  teachers) 
in  numbers  exceeding  the  number  of  girls  previously  in 
the  school  has,  of  course,  caused  difficulties  of  organisa- 
tion. These  have  been  overcome  for  the  moment ;  but 
further  changes  will  be  necessary  as  the  progress  of  time 
renders  possible  the  more  complete  amalgamation  of  the 
school  and  the  pupil-teacher  centre.  But  this  is  not  all  : 
*'  The  newcomers  have  brought  new  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  assistant  staff,  and  the  mere  increase 
in  numbers  has,  of  course,  necessitated  bringing  in  new 
mistresses.  The  result  is  that  the  staff  needs  an  unusual 
amount  of  supervision  and  guidance  if  the  important  work 
undertaken  is  to  be  properly  carried  out." 

Further,  in  such  schools  none  of  the  staff  have  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  spare  time  during  school  hours, 
so  that  scanty  opportunity  is  given  for  original  study,  for 
reading  new  authors  and  subjects,  and  for  working  up 
old.  In  such  circumstances  neither  improvement  in  teach- 
ing methods  nor  increased  freshness  in  dealing  with  new 
subject-matter  can  fairly  be  looked  for. 

Finally,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  there  is  at 
present  any  effective  test,  graduated  according  to  age, 
imposed  upon  scholars  at  entrance.  Until,  however,  such 
a  test  has  come  into  general  use,  classification  cannot  be 
satisfactory. 

From  the  facts  respecting  the  various  types  of  public 
secondary  schools,  and  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  most 
competent  judges,  it  is  clear  that  an  improved  standard  of 
teaching  power  in  secondary  schools  is  at  the  root  of  all 
improvements  and  developmenU.  Whether  the  deficiency 
be  in  number,  or  in  training,  or  in  academic  qualification 
and  teaching  fxporience.  the  wh<ile  teaching  staff  in  verv 
few  cases  reaches  the  standard  necessary  for  full  efliciency. 
The  reports  of  our  inspector-s  prove  that  much — the  re- 
former in  a  hurry  may  even  say  all— remains  to  be  done, 
not  only  as  regards  personnel  and  the  methods  the  teachers 
adopt,  but  as  regards  the  material  and  mental  conditions 
(buildings,  equipment,  management,  leisure,  and  salaries) 
under  which  the  work  is  done.  But  these  things  cannot 
be  put  right  in  a  couple  of  years,  nor  by  a  stroke  of  the 
^C77.      The  improvement,   oven  the  amount  of  financial  help 


from  the  locality  or  the  State,  must  come  gradually  if 
desired  effects  are  to  follow  and  to  be  permanent. 
It    is,    however,    idle    to    expect    full    efficiency    from 
.  teaching    staff    which    is    inadequately    paid ;    and    in 
j   majority   of   schools   a    substantial    increase    of    the   sal 
j   fund,    with    provision    for    both    increment    for    length 
service    and    for    superannuation,    must    be    regarded  a 
j   matter,  not  only  in  itself  urgent,  but  a  necessary  condl 
I   for  getting  the  full  value  out  of  other  improvements. 
In   view   of   these   considerations,   as   well    as   of  the 
creasing  importance  now  universally  recognised   as  att; 
ing  to  a  systematic  provision  of  super-primary   educat 
a   substantial    increase   in   the   amount  of    State   aid  n 
available  for  secondary  schools  has  been  determined  u] 
and   is   provided   for   in   the   Estimates   of    this   year. 
portant   matters  of   principle,   however,   inevitably  arise 
regards    the    allocation    of    the    increased    grants    and 
eligibility    or    ineligibility    of    various    types    of    second 
schools  for  State  aid,   which  require  careful   investigati 
and  may  involve  discussion  in  Parliament.     For  this  rca 
the   modified   or   supplementary   regulations    on    which 
new   grants   will   depend   will   not   be   issued   until  a  U 
date.     It    will    be    observed    that    these    questions   do  : 
relate  primarily  to  the  kind  of  education  given,  but  to 
conditions    under    which    it    shall    be    given,     as    rega 
management,    finance,    accessibility,    and   degree    of  pol 
control.     But   it   is   no  less  clear  that  these  questions  i 
in  vital  relation  to  another  question  which  is  of  a  stric 
educational    nature.     This    question,    on    the    solution 
which  the  whole  character  of  the  system  to  be  adopted  « 
depend,    is   how   the   type   of   super-primary    education  i 
presented  by  the  secondary  school  may  be  organically  a 
nected  with  the  national  system  of  primary  education  of 
to  the  children  of  the  whole  nation,  and  maintained  who 
by   public   funds,    without   lowering   the   standard  of  wo 
to  be  attained. 

Secondary  education  differs  from  elementary  educati 
in  two  ways,  and  the  difference  between  them  may 
expressed  in  two  sets  of  terms  according  to  the  pomt 
view  from  which  the  matter  is  approached.  The  (file 
ence  is,  from  the  one  side,  a  difference  of  stage,  from  d 
other,  a  difference  of  kind.  The  secondary  school  th 
is  to  say,  may  be  regarded  either  as  taking  over,  it 
certain  age  and  a  certain  stage  of  proficiency,  the  duldn 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  developing  their  educatiflii 
a  larger  manner  to  a  higher  point ;  or  as  providing  1 
children  an  education,  which  either  from  the  very  1 
ginning  or  from  a  very  early  stage,  is  differently  plans 
from  that  of  the  elementary  school,  and  directed  towaj 
a  different  though  kindred  object.  Both  these  types 
secondary  school  are  well  established,  and,  under  cxisti 
social  conditions,  both  are  alike  necessary.  But  the  fom 
is,  and  must  tend  more  and  more  to  be,  the  predomin; 
type  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  in  it  tl 
the  problem  ot  continuity  is  at  once  most  difficult  a 
most  acute. 

Education    is   one.     Any    dislocation    in    its   course   is 
the  be<;t  but  a  necessary  evil.     It  ought  to  be  continuou 
progressive  from  the  time  when  a  child  first  passes  bcyc 
the  home  and  goes  to  school  up  to  the  time  when  school  1 
ceases,    when    the   boy   or   girl   ceases   to   be   under   edu 
tional    tutelage,    has   been   taught   how   to   learn,   and   c 
thenceforth  go  on   to  learn   for  himself  or  herself.     In 
ideal   commonwealth,    this   process   would   be   complete 
the  whole  youth  of  the  nation.     This  is  a  high  ideal,  i 
how   far   removed   it   is   from    existing   facts,    or   from    a 
state   of   facts   which   can   be   contemplated   sis  soon   to 
poss\b\e,  \s  at  oucc  ob\\o\\s.     But  short  of  it  there   is 
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iiiiality  !   and  the  higher  the  aim  is  fixed,   the  higher  the 
attain m^nt  H  likdy  to  be* 

The   prtiblem   which    has    to    be    faced    is   how    to    unify 

education    by   libtfralising    the    whole    of    it.     A    break    of 

^ayge   is  hurmlul  and    wasteful ;   but   much   may   be  done 

to  case  it  and  alleviate   its  drawbacks.     It   is  dilTicult    to 

imagine   that   the  social  organisation   can,   at  least   for   a 

Umg  time  to  come,   be  so  adjustable  and  elastic  as  to   be 

able  to  do  away  with  rt  altogether.     A  class  education   in 

compartments  after  the  fashion  of  Plato *s  '*  Republic  '*   is 

ccKitrarj   to  the  essence  of  democracy.     It   is  true   that   in 

tbe  civic  scheme  of  the  **  Republic  **  pro%^ision  is  made  for 

trafifsfusion   of  children    from   the   ruling   to   the   labouring 

dass^   and  vice  vcfsa;  and  such   in  effect  was  the   system 

-of    the    Middle    Ages    in    England.       But    a   democracy    is 

tiaturaliy   jealous    of   a   pri%'ileged    class ;    and    one   of   the 

^5    ihat    have    to    be    guarded    against    is    that    this 

-7   mar  restrict   the   province   or   contract   the   scope 

«f  h;gher  education.     One  of  the  points  which  demand  the 

wnoat   careful  and   thoughtful   treatment   is  how   to  provide 

State-aided   secondary   education   in    the   degree    to    which, 

at  the  points  at  which,   it  is  really  needed,   and  how 

ensure    free    access    to    it    for    children    of    every    class 

rding    as    the    individual    is    intellectually    capable    of 

^g  profit  from  it. 

age  of  twelve  is  that  about  which  transference  from 
the    primary    to    the    secondary    school    normally    occurs ; 
and    lh«   required   course   of  secondary    schools   certified    or 
Aided   by  the  State  in   England   is   fixed   with    reference   to 
tills    fact*     It   is   the   age   (with    certain   comparatively   un- 
important  exceptions)   at   which   statutory   exemption   from 
cehool  attendance  begins  ;  and  it  is  the  age  up  to  which  the 
tfaiiftfcreiice  from  one  type  of  school   to  the  other  can   be 
-***'* H    with    comparatively   little    loss,    though    it    is    the 
nee  of  teachers  that  the  loss  even  then  is  consider- 
irtd  that  better  results  are  obtained  when  the  trans- 
takes    place    earlier.     But    difficiilties    arise    from 
sources  ;    from   the   lack  of  any  clear  delimitation 
1     the    provinces    of     the    elementary    and    of    the 
hool :  from  the  natural  ambitions  and  justifiable 
'-  best  elementary-school  teachers;  from  apathy 
'A    intelligence  on   the   part  of  parents ;  from   the 
still    unfortunately    prevalent,    which    regards    the 
try  school  as  a  mere  **  6nishtng  "  place  for  a  year 
;   and  also  from  the  past  history  of  the  secondary 
which    have   grown    up   either,    on    the   one    hand» 
.ols    for  children   of   a   distinct   social   class,    or»    on 
r-T.  as  extensions  of  the  elementary  school  that  did 
-e     beyond     elementary     methods,     standards,     and 

p'>>iibility    of    nationalising    secondary    schools     is 
^Jy  connected  with  the  question  of  fees.     Elementary 
nr,     ts    now    (with    but    few    exceptions)    free.       In 
!<?,    those   maintained   by    local    authorities, 
s,  a  fee  of  a  substantial  amount  is  normally 
<liftrgf?d.     Out  o(  the  685  schools  recognised  for  the  session 
5HS»  only  four  were  wholly  free,   and  only  twenty-eight 
ged  a  fee  under  £2  ^  year.     The  fee  was  £3  ^^^  forty- 
schools,    and    in    the    remainder   exceeded    that    figure.    I 
London    County    Council    has   determined    on    fees    of   ' 
\ts.  and  j/Tio  respectively  in  the  two  grades  of  secondary    \ 
is    which    it    is    in    course   of   providing.     In    endowed 
ols  the  limits  of  fee  are  fixe<l  by  scheme  in  each  case.    ! 
Mot    jCS    to  jCS   or    £io    may    perhaps    be    regarded    as    \ 
ftnrm.il.      But  in  some  cases  the  fee  is  tonsiderably  higher^ 
iiorc  than  £1^  in  the  case  of  seventy-seven  schools. 
.^   important  that  parents  and  others  should  recognise 
^ood   education   cannot  be   bought   cheaply,    and   that 


two  things  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  if  a 
school  is  to  serve  the  purpose  which  they  have  it 
the  children  sent  there  must  be  fit  to  profit  by  thel 
tion  given,  and  the  secondary  school  must  corresp 
its  title,  and  must  give  an  education  higher  in  sco 
character  than  that  of  an  elementary  school.  If  thd 
conditions  are  not  satisfied  the  money  of  parentsl 
payers,  and  taxpayers  alike  will  be  largely  wasted 
maintenance  of  a  school  which  is  a  secondary  schd 
in  name. 

HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENT 
*'  *  The  King  can  do  no  wrong.*  This  maxim  ,  .  .  n 
.  ,  .  that  by  no  proceeding  known  to  the  law  car 
King  be  made  personally  responsible  for  any  act  dor 
him  ;  if  (to  give  an  absurd  example)  the  Queen  (V 
were  herself  to  shoot  the  Premier  through  the  h< 
court  in  England  could  take  cognisance  of  the  act 
Dicey,  '*  Law  of  the  Constitution/'  p.  34  (ed 
According  to  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  (which  will 
soon  become  an  Act),  **  if  a  union  should  own  a  m 
car,  and  the  chauffeur,  a  servant  of  the  union,  shou 
the  course  of  his  employment,  through  his  gross  neglig 
drive  over  an  innocent  wayfarer  who  has  no  conj 
with  any  trade  dispute  whatever,  and  cripple  him  f( 
the  sufferer  will  not  be  able  to  recover  a  penny  of 
from  the  union,  even  if  it  possesses  ;{r50,ooo.  "* 
Dicey.  The  Times,  November,   1906.     Who  is  King? 

BucKHUttST  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  :  *'  There  w 
peace    well    made    without    a    mighty    war    precedi 
always   the   sword    in   hand    is   the   best   pen   to   w 
conditions    of    peace-**     Lord    Roberts    said    last    Oct( 
**  The    surest    road    to    universal    peace    is    the    ado 
of    universal    training   (in   arms).'*    About    the    sam«l 
President  Roosevelt  said  :  *'  The  best  way  to  secure^ 
is  to  learn  to  shoot  straight  '* ;  and  in  his  recent  "  mej 
to  Congress  "  he  said  :  **  The  chance  for  the  settlem 
disputes    peacefully    by    arbitration    now    depends    I 
upon  the  possession  by  the  nations  that  mean  to  4i 
of  sufficient  armed   strength   to  make   their  purpose; 
live.*'    We   hear   from    France   that   "  anti-militaria 
not  yet  assumed  sufficient  proportions  to  be  regarde( 
national   peril;   but  it   is  generally  felt   that   if  alloi 
develop  with  impunity  and  to  proclaim  itself  in  broa 
light,  it  might  before  long  constitute  a  very  serious  1 
indeed.**    The    Socialists    of    Germany    were    recent] 
cussing  the  subject  of  '*  formally  instituting  a  spccli 
paganda    against    militarism,**   but    while   favourabk 
**  vigorous    local    agitation  *'    they    could    not   "  sadd 
central    organisation    with    a    responsibility    which    n 
prove   fatal    to   its   very   existence,'*    Argentina   and    1 
have    appealed    to    the    Christ    (see    The    School    Wc 
October,    1906).     What  would   He  say   to  the  above 
ments  ? 

Thb     Emperor    Napoleon     devised     various     mc 
secAiring  his  autocratic  power  over  the  people  **  wl 
loved  so  well,**    Among  other  means  he  planned  &i 
the  upper  of  which   was  to  discuss   Bills  or  propoi 
the  amendment  of  law ;   the   lower   was   merely   to   vc 
yes  or  no  on   them.     It  will   help   British   folk   to 
stand   the   working  of   the   Napoleonic  constitution 
study  the  actual   working  of  our  "  Imperial  **   Pari 
at  the  present  day.     It  consists  of  two   Houses  of  ol 
equal  numbers.     But  the  House  of  Lords  rarely  mi 
anything  like  full  strength,  and  only  a  few  of  its  mi 
are  anxious  to   take  part   in  debate.     The  cons«qui 
that    there   has   never   been    any    need    for   rules   ta| 
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discussion,  and  speech  is  there  free.  The  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  many  who  wish  to 
speak,  sometimes  even  for  speaking's  sake,  and  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  a  drastic  closure  system. 
It  is  coming  rapidly  to  be  a  House  for  registering  votes. 
Only  in  committee  is  there  a  chance  of  changing  the  form 
of  a  Bill  as  drafted  by  the  officials. 

We  referred  last  month  to  the  federation  known  as  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the 
relations  between  the  various  central  and  local  authorities. 
A  further  illustration  has  arisen  since  then  in  the  question 
of  admitting  natives  of  India,  who  are  British  subjects, 
into  the  colonies  of  South  Africa.  Meanwhile  the  United 
States  of  .America  are  affording  further  instances  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  federation.  Some  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member a  few  years  ag6  that  the  Federal  Government 
found  a  difficulty  in  attempting  to  satisfy  the  complaints 
of  Italy  that  some  of  her  citizens  were  lynched  in  New 
Orleans ;  and  now  the  sovereign  State  of  California  (which, 
however,  can  by  law  have  no  international  relations  with 
Powers  outside  the  United  States)  refuses  to  teach  the 
children  of  Japanese  within  her  borders.  President  Roose- 
velt finds  it  necessary  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  an  Act 
**  specifically  providing  "  for  the  occasion,  because  '*  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  inadequate ;  they 
fail  to  give  to  the  national  Government  sufficiently  ample 
power  to  protect  aliens  in  the  rights  secured  to  them  under 
solemn  treaties  which  are  the  law  of  the  land."  But 
California  will  probably  not  fight  :  there  will  not  be  another 
civil  w^ar. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 
We  are  not  concerned  in  these  columns  with  the  incessant 
discussions  on  the  forms  of  denominational  instruction 
which  may  or  may  not  be  given  in  elementary  schools. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  in  the  schools  themselves 
no  religious  difficulty  exists.  It  is,  however,  our  duty  to 
record  that  the  Government  Education  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  9th  last, 
was,  when  received  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  considera- 
tion, subjected  to  extensive  amendment.  These  amend- 
ments were  rejected  as  a  whole  in  the  lower  House,  and 
the  Bill  was  sent  back  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  re- 
consideration, the  opportunity  being  taken  to  indicate  the 
*'  concessions  **  which  the  Government  was  w^illing  to 
make.  But  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords  moved  *'  that  this  House  do  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  the  Education  Bill,"  and  the  motion  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority.  Thus  another  opportunity  of  putting 
an  end  to  sectarian  strife  and  of  concentrating  effort  on 
education  itself  has  been  lost ;  and  incidentally  public 
interest  in  the  schools  has  been  directed  into  unprofitable 
channels. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  .Api>eal  that  education  authorities  are  not  obliged 
to  make  any  contribution  out  of  the  rates  toward  the  cost 
of  giving  denominational  instruction  in  non-provided 
schools.  The  effect  of  this  final  judgment  of  what  is 
known  as  the  West  Riding  case  is  that  a  local  education 
authority  is  obliged  to  pay  for  religious  education  in  non- 
provided,  or  voluntary,  schools. 

Sir  Phiup  Magn'US,  M.P.,  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Section  of  Educational  Science  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Leicester  at  the 
beginning    of    August. 


Music-masters  in  secondary  schools  will  be  gratified 
note    that    their    subject    has    been    deemed    worthy    of 
■   '*  memorandum  **  from  the  Board  of  Education.     Althou| 
I   the  document  comprises  no  more  than  six  pages  of  matti 
i   some   of   it   irrelevant,    and   a   good   deal   of   it    vague  ai 
amateurish,    still    the    very    fact    of    its    existence    has    : 
encouraging  aspect  to  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  1 
educational  Cinderella.     The  root  difficulty  is  unfortunat< 
outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Board  of   Educatic 
Secondary   schools   reflect   pretty    faithfully    the    attitude 
mind  of  the  public  whose  children  they  attempt  to  educa 
.So  long  as  the  great  mass  of  parents  regard   the  winni 
of    football    matches    and    the    compiling   of    big    scores 
cricket  as   more   important   than   the  acquisition   of  an  i 
telligent    interest    in    art.    so    long    will    secondary    scho< 
continue  to  encourage  the  former  and  discourage  the  latu 
•   Notwithstanding    the    pious    expression    of    opinion    in    t 
memorandum   as   to   the   hardship  of   taking  "the   time  f 
music  out  of  playtime,  the  fact  remains  that  the  organts 
tion   of   a    school    makes   it   almost    necessary    that   muj 
should  be  one  of  the  pursuits  of  leisure ;  and   so  long 
the   practical    Philistinism   of   the   British   parent   deman 
that  the  great  bulk  of  schoolboys'  so-called  leisure  shall 
occupied  with  a  perpetual  round  of  athletics,   so  long  w 
schools  continue  to  satisfy  that  demand.     Those  who  rega 
a  public  school  as  an  institution  where  an  individual  pu] 
may    acquire    a    liberal    education    are    in    a    decreasii 
minority.       There    is    reason    to    fear    that    no    number 
memoranda  from  the  Board  of   Education,   able  and  w« 
intentioned  though  they  may  be — and  as,   indeed,   this  o 
is — will  do  much  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

For  many  years  geography  has  been  an  obligatci 
subject  of  examination  for  candidates  for  admission  to  t 
Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Services;  but  under  m 
regulations  recently  drawn  up  the  examination  for  th* 
services  is  to  be  assimilated  to  that  for  the  Home  a 
Indian  Civil  Services  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Coi 
mission,  an  examination  in  which  geography  is  not  oi 
not  obligatory,  but  has  no  place  at  all.  The  change  fi 
take  effect  in  July  next.  This  step  has  naturally  exdt 
a  good  deal  of  comment  and  no  little  surprise.  A  questM 
on  the  subject  was  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Secretarjr  j 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  repfy  i 
defence  of  the  change  was  that  "although. a  knowled( 
of  geography  is  no  doubt  ver>'  useful,  it  is  a  subject  wi 
which  men  of  general  education  are  generally  acquaint! 
and  which  is  easily  acquired  after  entry  into  the  service 
Such  a  reply  could  not  fail  to  draw  forth  protests  frc 
those  interested  in  geography.  In  a  letter  w^hich  appear 
in  the  Times  of  November  29th,  Sir  George  Goldie,  pre 
dent  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  directed  attenti 
to  evidence  of  the  lack  of  such  knowledge  among  men 
general  education,  and  others  have  done  the  same  thir 
Nevertheless,  Sir  E.  Grey,  in  a  subsequent  written  ans^ 
to  a  question  on  the  subject,  maintained  his  ground,  whi 
makes  it  "somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Courthope,  t 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  h 
taken  up  a  wholly  different  position,  and  in  a  letter 
the  Times  (December  6th)  expressed  the  readiness  of  1 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  welcome  geography  as 
subject  of  examination,  provided  that  its  inclusion  can 
made  consistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the  regu 
tions  for  the  Home  and  Indian  Civil  Service  examinatic 
are  framed. 

To   Sir    Edward    Grey's   contention    that   geography    is 
subject    easily    acquired   after   entry    into   the   service,    i 
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Mackvndcr,    iit  a  letter   which    appeared   in   the   Times  of 

Occember   jrd,   fvpUes   that   this   Is   a   description    of   geo- 

^rziphir    twenty  yeare  out  of  date,  and  cogently  urges  that 

**  gf^ojjrapiiy   h^c  its  own   modes  of   thought   and   its   own 

poinrs  lit  view,  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  hurry/' 

a    clA^m    which  has  no  need   to  be  insisted  on   with   those 

^)o  flare   taken  any   interest    in   the   development   of  geo- 

■  V    in    this   country    within    the    period    to    which    Mr* 

ider  refers.     Mr.   Courthope,   indeed,   does   not   ques- 

txcn   this   ctatm,  and  does   not  deny   the  disciplinary   value 

i*f  jt»er*j#r:;»phy.  hut  bases  the  exclusion  of  the  subject  from 

T     exatttinaiions    conducted    by    the    Civil    Service 

II    soirly    on    the    ground    that»    in    framing    the 

g   scheme  of  eJtaminatton,  the  Commissioners  *'  kept 

v  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Committee 

ikkAi  the  condidAtes  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  are  to  be 

^H»teQ  by  open  competition  among  thoiue  who  have  received 

fhe    hi^hrst   Hl>eral    education    that    the    country    provides/' 

and  th-it.  50  fjir.  the  universities  have  not  given  geography 

such  ^  place  us  would  justify  its  being  included  in  a  scheme 

90  drawn  upt     The  legirimacy  of  this  latter  contention  has 

OAmratly   ber«   railed   in    question  ;   but    those   interested    in 

geography  can  only   hope   that   one   result   of   the  extraor- 

dlptafY   sicp  just  taken  will  be  to  cause  still  grearer  efforts 

tp    «rufT    adequate    recognition    for    the    subject    in     the 

Ufftiver^ities. 

interesting  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  formal 
]g  of  ihe  additional  wing  to  Cher  well  Hall,  Oxford, 
Ami  uf  the  new  buildings  of  Milham  Ford  School,  which  is 
In  closr*  connection  with  the  training  college  at  Cherwell 
Hall,  occurred  too  late  to  be  referred  to  in  our  last  issue. 
Mr.  Birrell  opened  the  buildings,  and  his  speech  was  too 
good  to  pass  unnoticed  by  us.  Secondary  education,  he 
■id,  i%  not  properly  provided  for  in  this  country.  The 
tif^ng  of  teachers  is  the  principal  pulse  of  the  machine. 
dUfferefice  between  a  good  teacher  and  a  bad  teacher 
kiK>wn  lo  everybody  who  has  been  at  school.  The 
Iful  trabcher  is  the  most  valuable  and  economical  asset 
the  country  can  lay  its  hands  upon.  People  grumble 
ut  the  large  sums  spent  in  the  education  of  the  children. 
irilf  doubtless  yet  be  a  larger  sum  ;  but  the  money  will 
thrown  away  unless  at  the  same  time  there  can  be 
malatained  a  race  of  well-trained  teachers.  Teachers 
shoald  try  lo  keep  in  good  health  by  careful  attention  to 
tW  drtaUs  of  life  and  to  diet ;  and  they  ought  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  hours  of  good  natural  sleep.  Every 
pPTion  engaged  in  the  leaching  profession  should  look 
UtrmAtd,  and  not  behind » 

Chi-  Sophie  Bryant  followed  Mr.  Birrell  wilh  an  address 
on  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  gave  certain 
l*?vre*ling  autobiographical  details.  The  Layman  reports 
br  10  have  said  :  '*  I  sometimes  say  that  I  was  born  on 
tt*-  v^ifershed,  by  which  I  mean  that  when  I  was  a  little 
.1  used  to  help  my  mother  to  mend  the  family  stock- 
.  ;;«  and  1  was  also  my  father's  chosen  companion  in  his 
--llf-ftt*id  pursuits,  so  that  1  have  a  great  deal  of 
[ly  both  with  the  old  way  of  looking  at  things  and 
new  way  of  looking  at  things/*  Speaking  of  the 
lion  of  girls  in  1S65  to  the  Local  examinations  of  the 
»ity  of  Cambridge^  Mrs.  Brj^ant  said  :  **  It  was  not 
to  be  proper  that  our  names  should  be  published 
thr  lists,  and  so  we  appeared  in  the  lists  as  numbers 
ilf ;  and  I  remember  perfectly  well  what  were  my  feel- 
p  when  a  result  was  published — my  place  was  pretty 
il^^and  I  was  announced  only  as  a  certain  number  I  I 
mM  so  much  rather  have  had  my  name  in  prmt.*^  It  is 
ttcalt    fully    to    realise    how    young    is    the    idea    of    the 


education    of    girls.    Yet    those    who    know    the 
secondary    schools   for   girls   from    inside    know   ha 
pletely   former   conditions   have    altered.     Instead 
ing  methods  of  education  from  men,  many  schooln 
are  already  leading  the  way  to  better  anfi  higher  id 

Not  long  after  his  visit  to  Oxford  Mr.  Birrell  dij 
prizes    to    the    students    of    Burnley    Municipal 
School,  and  in  a  speech  referred  to  the  cost  of  educ 
He  said  he  could  not  promise  any  abatement  of  the 
of    education.     The    cost    will    increase ;    it    will    t 
before    it    is    less.     It    is    not    the    amount    of    mc 
spend  on  education  that  grieves  the  Minister  of  Edi 
most    nations    spend    more,    and    we    can    aflTord    C^ 
more ;   the  thing  that  should  cause  grief  is  the  ac 
money  we  waste.     What  we  ought  to  turn  our  atti 
is    that    dreadful    unguarded    period    between    fourl 
eighteen  years  of  age.     It  is  an  absolute  necessity 
tain  unbroken  the  stream  of  knowledge  so  that  we 
send    into    the    world    uncared    for    young    children   < 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen.     One  of  the  chief  dut 
the    Board    of    Education    is    to   see    that    public 
not   wasted.     People  who  do  this  class  of  work 
be  popular:  but  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  B! 
Education   is  found   fault   with  or   whether  it   is  ct 
has    the    support    of    all    real    lovers    of    education 
country. 

It  has  been  arranged  by  the  Army  Council  that  1 
experimental    course   of   commercial   and   business 
for  officers  shall  be  commenced   at   the   London  Sc 
Economics   under    Mr.    H.   J,    Mackinder,    the   direct 
the  school,  on  January   10th.     The  course  will  last  f< 
months,   and   will  be  divided   into  two   terms*     Thi 
of  the  training  will  be  to  qualify  officers  for  appoi 
on  the  administrative  staJf  of  the  Army  and  for  the 
of    departmental    services.     With    this    object    in    vl 
course  wmU   include  instruction   in  accounting  and  bu 
methods,   commercial   law   (particularly   in   relation   t( 
tracts),    transport    (by    land    and   sea),    statistical 
economic   theory,   and   economic  geography,    all    th( 
jects    being    dealt    with    from    the    point    of    view 
requirements  of  the  Army. 


Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  prog 
secondary  education  in  England  and  Wales  can  be  obi 
from  the  recently  published  Blue-book  (Cd.  3255),  **i 
tics  of  Public  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  lOQfl 
The  number  of  secondary  schools  recognisetl  by  the! 
of  Education  for  1905-6  ts  given  as  689*  as  compared 
575  during  1904-5.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  in 
ingly  large  number  of  schools  falling  into  line  with  c 
regulations,  and  so  reaping  the  advantages  of  Stal< 
Though  the  detailed  returns  for  the  year  1905-6  fal 
side  the  scope  of  the  statistics  contained  in  the  vo 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  m 
of  pupils  taking  the  approved  courses  of  instrucii* 
recognised  schools  during  that  year  was  approxin 
8i»37o,  whereas  the  number  in  the  preceding  year 
59.S48. 

Tms  Blue-book  contains  full  statistics  as  to  th 
years  preceding  the  school  year  ending  with 
summer  vacation.  So  far  as  1904-5  is  concerned,  wi 
that  the  575  recognised  schools  educated  94,698  pupils 
of  these  59^848  (including  31,283  girls),  as  already  s 
were  studying  in  accordance  with  approved  foui 
courses.  There  were,  in  addition,  in  forms  below 
taking  an  approved  course,  32,108  pupils,   inctudingj 
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girls ;  and  in  classes  higher  than  those  comprised  in  the 
approved  couise  there  were  2,742  pupils — a  number  which 
shows  that  the  leaving  age  at  schools  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  is  rarely  above  sixteen  years.  Grants 
were  not  paid  on  all  the  pupils  studying  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  courses.  For  various  reasons  there  was  a 
leakage  of  just  over  8,000,  and  51,779  pupils  secured  a 
grant  of  ;^2 11,254. 

We  have   more  than  once  referred   to   the  arrangements 
made  some  time  ago  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  the 
French    and    Prussian    Ministries    which    enabled    English 
teachers    of    modern    languages    to    be    placed    in    foreign 
schools,   and   provided   for  the  appointment  of  French  and 
German    teachers    in    English    schools     for    periods   of   one 
year.       The    recently    published    report    of    the    Board    of 
Education    (see    p.    25)    states    that    the    experiment    is    un- 
doubtedly    a     successful    one.      During     1905-6     thirty-one 
assistants     were     placed     in      France — fifteen      men     and 
sixteen    women ;    in    Germany    nine    men    were    appointed  ; 
and    in    this    country    nineteen     French    assistants — eight 
men    and   eleven    women — and    two   Germans    were   placed 
in    our    secondary    schools.     The    committee    appointed    by    I 
the     Board    of    Education    and     the     French     Ministry    of    | 
Public      Instruction      also      selected       thirty-eight      young   1 
women,       many       of       them       previously       educated       in    , 
English    secondary    schools    or    universities,     to    posts    as   j 
rdpdtitrices     in      French      training      colleges.       Until      the   j 
establishment    of    the    assistant    scheme    these    posts    were   1 
much    sought    after    by    young    Englishwomen    desiring    to   i 
qualify  themselves  to  teach   French ;  but  the  course  in  an   j 
dcole  normale  is  less  suited  to  their  purpose  than  a  year's 
experience    in    a    secondary    school,    and    the    standard    of   1 
attainment    in    applicants    for    posts    as    ripHitrices    now    | 
shows    some    falling   off.     The    change    in    the    regulations   | 
affecting    a    third    year    of    study    abroad    for    students    in 
elementary  training  colleges  in  England  will  also  affect  the 
character  of  the  supply  for  these  colleges  in  the  near  future, 
and   it    is   possible   that   the   whole   question   of   the   ripHi- 
trices  may  need  reconsideration. 

The  Canadian  Government  Emigration  Department  in 
London  has  always  undertaken  lecture  work  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  distributed  lantern-slides  to  those 
wishing  to  deliver  lectures  on  Canada.  Mr.  J.  Bruce 
Walker,  the  newly  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
emigration,  has  arranged  for  an  official  to  be  attached  to 
the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  on  Canada  in 
schools  and  before  societies.  Dates  are  now  being  booked 
for  lectures  during  the  next  few  months,  and  any  head- 
master or  headmistress  who  desires  to  secure  a  lecture 
should  make  early  application  to  Mr.  Walker  at  11  and  12, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

The  London  County  Council  has  arranged  to  hold 
another  conference  for  teachers  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  technical  institutes.  In  consequence  of 
the  number  of  subjects  suggested  for  discussion,  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  on  January  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  1907. 
There  will  be  two  meetings  on  each  day  from  11  a.m.  to 
I  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  meetings  will  be  held 
at  the  Medical  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embankment, 
W.C.  First  Meeting.—''  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages." Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  L.  C.  von 
Glehn  on  "  The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Modern 
Languages,"  and  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Savory  on  "The 
Application  of  Phonetics  to  Modern  Language  Teaching." 
Second  Meeting.—''  The  Teacliing  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  Schools."  Addresses  by  IVof.  1.  C.ollancz  on  "  Shake- 
speare   in    the    Schools."    and    by    Mr.    C.    T.     Hunt    on 


'*  The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Third  Meeting. — **  Organised  Games  for  Girls."  Address 
by  Miss  M.  Lawrence  on  "  Organised  Games  for  Girli, 
and  by  Mrs.  Kimmins  on  '*  Suggestions  for  Teachers  < 
Organised  Games."  Fourth  Meeting.- — '*  Organised  Gam 
for  Boys."  Addresses  by  Mr.  W.  Corsie  on  "  Physt 
Culture  in  an  Elementary  School,"  and  by  Mr.  F.  Elst 
on  "Organised  Games  for  Boys."  Fifth  Meeting. — ^**T 
Artistic  Training  of  the  Craftsman."  Addresses  on  "  Hoc 
binding,"  by  .Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell ;  on  "  Silversmitl 
Work  and  Jewellery,"  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson;  and  on  *•  Prii 
ing,"  by  Mr.  Emery  Walker.  Sixth  Meeting. — ^'*  Edu< 
tional  Experiments  in  Elementary  Schools."  Addresses 
Mr.  Marshall  Jackman  on  **  An  Experiment  on  Readi 
and  Arithmetic,"  by  Mrs.  Shaw  on  **  The  Slory 
Hiawatha  in  the  Infants'  School,"  and  by  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Geography."  No  charge  n 
be  made  for  admission  to  the  conference.  Application  1 
tickets  of  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Chief  InspecU 
Education  Department  of  the  London  County  Counc 
Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Associate 
will  be  held  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  at  4  p.n 
on  Friday  afternoon,  January  4th,  when  Dr.  W.  N.  Sh* 
P'-R-S.,  director  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  will  delif 
an  address  on  ".Atmospheric  Circulation." 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Couim 
has  arranged  with  the  authorities  of  University  CoQeg 
London,  for  several  courses  of  lectures  for  teachers.  Amoi 
such  courses  are  :  **  The  Seven  Ages  of  Architecture,"  1 
Prof.  Simpson,  beginning  on  January  15th  at  8  p-m 
"  The  Teaching  of  Geography  to  Children,"  by  Prof.  L.  V 
Lyde,  on  January  17th  at  7.30  p.m. ;  *•  Some  Types  1 
V'egetation  and  the  Conditions  under  which  they  Exist, 
by  Dr.  Fritsch,  on  January  17th  at  8  p.m.  ;  "  The  Pri 
ciples  of  Electrical  Science  during  the  Past  150  Years 
by  Prof.  Trouton,  on  January  19th  at  11  a.m.;  and  "Tl 
Study  of  German  Literature,"  by  Prof.  Robertson,  < 
January  19th  at  11  a.m. 

The  Modern  Languages  Holiday  Courses  Committee 
the  Teachers*  Guild  has  issued  a  report  on  the  co«si 
arranged  for  last  summer.  It  appears  that  foftf4« 
students  attended  at  Tours,  sixty-eight  at  Honflew,  » 
thirty -six  at  Neuwied.  There  were  no  entries  fof  ti 
Spanish  course.  Courses,  lasting  from  three  to  four  wedi 
will  be  held  in  .August,  1907,  at  Tours  and  Honfleur, 
France,  and  Neuwied  am  Rhein,  in  Germany;  also 
Santander,  in  Spain,  if  any  entries  are  received  by  July  i 
The  date  of  the  preliminary  meetings  at  Tours,  Honfle 
and  Neuwied  will  be  August  2nd,  and  the  courses  v 
begin  on  August  3rd  in  the  French  centres  and 
.\ugust  5th  at  Neuwied.  The  representatives  of  the  Engl 
committee  appointed  to  attend  with  the  students  wiU  I 
at  Tours,  Mr.  E.  Buck,  Christ's  Hospital,  West  Horsha: 
at  Honfleur,  Mr.  J.  V.  Saunders,  Hymers  College,  Hi 
at  Neuwied,  Mr.  E.  Sharwood-Smith,  Grammar  Schc 
Newbury.  A  preliminary  circular,  giving  more  detai 
particulars  of  arrangements  and  lists  of  books  to  be  n 
in  preparation  for  the  courses,  will  be  issued  shortly,  i 
the  handbook,  in  which  the  final  arrangements,  with  1 
syllabuses  of  the  lectures  and  lists  of  househoulders  v 
will  receive  students,  will  be  published  in  May.  1 
courses  in  each  centre  will  be  graduated  to  suit  the  relat 
proficiency  of  the  students.  To  be  able  to  derive  pr 
from  the  courses,  students  should  have  a  fair  grammati 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  visited,  and 
able  to  read  its  literature  with  some  facility. 
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%  Dat.  always  a  football  festival  at  Eton, 
ycjir  made  more  worth  recording  than  usual  by 
of  the  presentarJon  of  various  gifts  to  Dr*  Warre. 
Dgin's    5p<?ech    wa«;    worthy    of    the    occasion,    and 

could  have  bi*en  happier  than  his  alhtsion  to  the 
lo  of  •'  Warre*?/*  It  has  been  Dr.  Warrens  great 
(tent  that  the  sentiment  expressed  tn  the  word 
>«»r  **  has  spread  over  so  large  an  area  of  Einnians^ 
K  Jhaei  the  obtrusive  band  who  contribute  to  the 
fV    Press*     An    outsider ,    looking   down    the    Itst    of 

eadmasters.  finds  perhaps  only  one  more  familiar 
Kca*e*s  fame  has  travrlled  far,  and  the  yrar^  nf 
Ibl*-  rule  exceed  even  the  long  period  of  Dr.  Warrr's 

terihi(>      But  Keate  would  be  amazed  could  he  see 

dmgs  nf  modern  Eton,  and  the  organisation  which 

ffhool»  twice  as  numerous  as  in  his  day.   without 

nlmost  without  percussion,    Eton  has  had,  perhaps, 

ter   HpTtd    thnn    Dr     Wnrr"^,    rprtainlv    none    more 


klge     Local    examinations    last    month     were 

centres    in    the    United    Kingdom     and    the 

total  number  of  candidates  being  16,257.     In 

ing    years    the    senior,    junior,    and    pre- 

Tmmliiations    will    be    held    in    July    as    well    as 

ti   the   Regulations  for    1007  several   important 

announced.     The    natural    history*   of   animals 

bred  as  a   subject   for  seniors  and   juniors, 

^   drawing   for   preliminary   candidates.     Changes 

»n   madf>  in   the   drawing   sections   for  juniors   and 

A  wider  choice  of  subjects  than  before  is  allowed 

English,    senior   religious   knowledge   and   senior 

ir,    and    alternafive    syllabuses    may   he   offered    in 


Ion  Counts-  Council  has  given  notice  that  In  the 
hr«  examinations  for  fourth-class  clerkships  precis 
compulsory  subject  as  well  as  general  know- 
e  choice  of  modern  languages  is  to  be  re- 
rencli,  German.  Italian,  Spanish*  and  Portu- 
ifead  of  *'  any  mndern  language  "  as  at  present- 

competitive  examinatinn  for  at  least  ten  situa- 
male  sorters  in  the  General  Post  Office  is  to  be 
February  26th.  The  last  day  for  making  applica- 
F^bruary  7th,  The  age  limits  are  eighteen  and 
on  February  ist.  The  remuneration  is  ifts,  a 
to  the  age  of  nineteen :  then  20s.,  rising  bv 
m>  441.,  with  a  maximum  of  625.  The  subjects 
Iruition  are:  writing,  orthotlTMnhv  Enc'lNh  mm- 
arithmetic,  and  geography. 

tilt   of  the   Second    Division    examination    held    in 
ihows  that  540  boy  clerks  competed,  of  whom  one 
successful ;  while  of  other  candidates  one  in 
•uccessfuL     The    annual    rate   of    appotntmpnt 
l-divlsion    clerkships    during    the    past    six    years 
be  300. 

SCOTTISH, 

rtnual    general    meeting    of    the    Association    of 

In    Secondary    Schools    was    held    in    Edinburgh 

fnber  24th,     The   president,    Mr.    Thomas   Adams, 

Wat^»n*s    College,    in    his    retiring    address,    said 

conditions  under  which  inspectors  in  secondary 
carried    on    their    duties    were    adverse    to    a    true 

of   the   teacher's   work.     They   all    welcomed    the 

to  make  inspection  more  advisory  and  less  dicta- 
luf    the   essential    element    for    the    success    of    the 


new  method  was  that  the  inspector  should  be  a  man  of 
wide  and  varied  experience.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  no  respect  would  be  shown  to  the  suggestions  of  men 
who  had  only  theoretical  knowledge,  or  whose  practical 
experience  was  confined  to  two  or  three  years  in  a 
secondary  schooL  Mr.  Adams  welcomed  the  new  bursary 
schen>e  of  the  Secondary  Committees.  The  competitive 
element  was  to  be  largely  eliminated,  and  the  financial 
needs  of  the  parents  were  to  be  more  carefully  studied* 
Dr.  Charles  McLeod,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dougall,  Dollar  Institution,  vice-president. 

Some  time  ago  the  Scotch  Education  Department  issued 
a  circular  to  school  managers  in  regard  to  a  proposed 
change  in  the  dale  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination, 
and  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  alteration*  It  appears,  from  a  communication 
made  by  Dr.  Struthers,  that  the  replies  bring  out  a  re- 
markable diversity  of  opinion*  Approval  and  disapproval 
balance  one  another  almost  exactly-  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  carry  into  immediate  effect 
the  change  suggested.  The  Department  is  convinced  of 
the  educational  soundness  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
change,  and  anticipates  that  the  force  of  these  will  be 
appreciated  by  many  who  were  at  first  adverse  to  the  pro- 
posal* Additional  representations  will  be  carefully  weighed 
if  received  before  March   isth,    1907, 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Modern  Languages  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  history-class  room  of  Edinburgh 
University*  Prof*  Kirkpa trick,  in  the  course  of  an  address, 
referred  to  the  position  of  Latin  as  a  compulsory  subject 
for  a  university  degree  in  Arts*  Germany  and  France  had 
already  dethroned  Latin  from  its  old  place  of  honour,  and 
this  country  could  not  afford  to  lag  behind.  Nobody  dis- 
puted the  importance  of  Latin,  and  its  inherent  merits 
would  always  secure  for  it  plenty  of  students  without  any 
measure  of  compulsion.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  Latin  on  the  lower  standard  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  preliminary  examination  provided  it  dis- 
appeared as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Arts  curriculum. 
The  action  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  in  insisting  upon  a 
pass  in  higher  Latin  at  the  preliminary  examination  as  a 
condition  of  the  payment  of  fees  was  a  retrograde  step, 
and  pressed  v^ery  harshly  upon  lady  students*  The  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  Latin  had  caused  a  great  diminution 
in  the  number  of  students  taking  German,  Unless  some- 
thing was  done  very  soon,  German  would  practically  dis- 
appear from  the  school  curriculum. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  resolved  to  con- 
stitute the  Northern  Highlands  a  separate  division  for  the 
purposes  of  educational  administration.  The  new  division 
comprises  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross.  Cromarty, 
Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  It  is  felt  that  the  special  needs 
and  difficulties  of  the  Highlands  necessitate  separate  treat- 
ment. It  is  also  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
new  division  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J,  L* 
Robertson,  who  is  given  the  rank  of  chief  inspector.  Mr. 
Robertson  has  already  rendered  notable  service  to  education 
in  the  Highlands,  and  with  the  freedom  he  will  possess 
under  the  new  conditions  he  may  be  trusted  to  solve  some 
ftf  the  most  pressing  educational  problems  rn  those  districts. 

Prop,  Latta,  of  Glasgow  University,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  to  the  local  branch  of  the  Educational  Institute, 
dealt  with  the  university  training  of  teachers.  He  con- 
demned entirely  the  present  system  of  combining  pro- 
fessional Training  with  university  study ^  and  pleaded  (<^  ;4. 
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post-graduate  course  of  practical  training.  Under  the 
pressure  of  work  entailed  by  the  present  system  the  student 
teachers  lost  the  main  benefits  of  a  university  training. 
The  object  of  a  university  education  was  to  make  students 
reflect,  to  make  them  independent  thinkers  and  inquirers 
in  however  limited  a  degree.  By  combining  professional 
and  academic  training  this  was  impossible.  The  system 
tended  to  produce  methodised  automata  instead  of  liberal- 
minded  students.  The  present  university  system  of  isolated 
subjects  of  study  instead  of  correlated  groups  of  subjects 
served  to  emphasise  the  weak  points  in  the  university 
training  of  teachers.  Post-graduate  professional  training 
and  a  five-subject  degree  course  with  concentration  on 
two  cognate  or  closely  related  subjects  would  give  an  ideal 
university  training  for  teachers. 

The  scheme  for  an  Edinburgh  Art  School  has  at  last 
matured.  On  condition  that  a  suitable  site  is  provided  by 
the  Corporation,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  will 
g»ve  ;f30,ooo  and  the  Scotch  office  ;^io,ooo  out  of  the 
surplus  of  the  Board  of  Manufactures  towards  the  cost 
of  the  building.  This  will  leave  a  sum  of  ;^30,ooo  to  be 
raised  by  the  municipality  or  by  private  subscription,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  amount  will  be  easily  obtained. 
Edinburgh  should  therefore  soon  have  an  art  school  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

Principal  Laurie,  of  the  Hcriot-Watt  College,  in  an 
address  to  the  Association  of  Secondary  Teachers  con- 
trasted the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  younger  English 
universities  with  the  elaborate  restrictions  imposed  upon 
Scottish  universities.  In  the  former  they  had  full  living 
organisms  rapidly  developing  and  adjusting  themselves  to 
new  conditions  and  requirements,  simply  because  the  re- 
sponsibility was  thrown  upon  them  of  governing  their  own 
affairs.  In  the  Scottish  universities  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  last  word  had  already  been  said  on  uni- 
versity education,  and  the  ordinances  governing  them  were 
framed  as  if  they  were  to  last  for  ever.  He  admitted  that 
there  was  much  divergence  of  view  as  to  what  should  be 
the  nature  of  the  governing  body  in  each  university. 
Personally,  he  believed  that  the  main  thing  was  to  get 
self-government,  and  for  this  reason  he  would  accept  almost 
any  form  of  governing  body  rather  than  that  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  should  continue. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  at  present  under 
consideration  the  question  of  issuing  for  the  guidance  of 
managers  and  teachers  suggestions  as  to  the  scope  and 
method  of  treating  all  the  leading  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum.  It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  will  deal 
with  the  subjects  on  the  broad  and  liberal  lines  that  marked 
those  issued  by  the  English  Board  of  Education.  At  the 
same  time  they  should  be  framed  to  suit  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  school  life,  and  especially  the  restrictions  of 
school  time.  The  ambitious  and  impossible  schemes  for 
geography  and  history  in  the  English  suggestions  will,  it 
is  hoped,  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Scottish  suggestions. 

IRISH. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien,  the  well-known  M.P.  for  Cork, 
has  made  an  offer  of  rare  generosity  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  university  question. 
Briefly,  he  proposes  on  the  death  of  himself  and  his  wife 
to  bequeath  his  fortune,  amounting  to  ;^5o,ooo,  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  endowment  of  a  Cork  university. 
The  Queen's  College  in  Cork  would  be  remodelled  into 
an  autonomous  university  for  Munstrr  on  a  popular,  demo- 
crntir    basis,    av;jilnblp    for    all    classes.       The    idea    is    to 


constitute  the  governing  body  from  the  electee 
tives  of  the  province,  and  to  make  the  edu 
enough  to  attract  a  large  number  of  st 
O'Brien  further  suggests  a  scheme  whereby 
should  be  at  once  forthcoming.  It  is  that  the 
county  councils  should  forthwith  raise  the  si 
rates  by  instalments  spread  over  ten  years, 
being  repaid  them  on  the  death  of  himself  a 
If  confined  to  the  city  and  county  of  Cork  th 
require  more  than  a  farthing  in  the  pound,  a 
over  the  whole  province  would  be  less  than  hal 
Needless  to  say,  the  scheme  is  strongly  supp 
president.  Dr.  Windle,  and  the  Lord  Mayo 
leading  men  of  Cork. 

This  scheme,  if  carried  through,  means 
First,  Queen's  College,  Cork,  would  be  cut 
Royal  University ;  and,  secondly,  it  means  t 
stitution  of  any  other  new  university  in  Irel; 
democratic.  It  does  not,  however,  solve  th 
question,  for  a  Cork  university  would  not 
Roman  Catholic  claims  for  university  teacJ 
whole  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  Mr.  O'Brien's  proj 
to  Munster,  leaving  the  needs  of  the  rest'«of  ] 
met  by  another  university  or  university  college 

Meanwhile,   a  committee  of   Irish  Catholic 

published   in   the   Press   an   extract   from    the 

has   presented    to    the    Royal    Commission,    w 

the  solution  of  the  question  by  reforming  Tri 

It    rejects    the    plan    of    a    separate    universit; 

been   rejected  by  the  previous   Royal   Commis 

being    jif§tified    by    the    population    or    circu 

Ireland,    as    uneconomical,    as    not    giving    C 

equality    they    claim,    since    a    new    universit 

compare  with  Trinity,  as  likely  if  frankly   de 

to   strengthen   and   perpetuate   prejudices,    and 

to    the    experience    of    other    countries.       It    • 

separate   college   under   the    Royal    University 

makeshift   scheme,    and    giving   only    a    mere 

j   second-rate  university.     In  view  of  what  is  cal 

I   raven  plan,  which  the  Government  was  suppos 

j  of    a    second — a    Roman    Catholic — college    w 

I    University,    the    committee    reiterates    its    opi 

;   reformed  Trinity  would  be  more  satisfactory, 

able   and    feasible   solution,    and    would    be    nv 

pass  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     The  securiti< 

I   Catholics  should  be  adequate,    but  a   basis   of 

'   is  to  be  found   in   the  proposals   made  by   cei 

ex-fellows,  and  professors  of  Trinity  College  t 

Commission.     The  bishops,   however,   are   not 

this  suggestion. 

.^T  one  time  it  appeared  that  the  Commi 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Depar 
not  be  troubled  with  any  criticism  by  Irish 
schools,  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  congrj; 
members  of  the  consultative  committee  shouh 
evidence.  The  fact  is  that  the  work  of  the  D 
secondary  schools  has  given  almost  complete 
whatever  complaints  there  are  relate  to  the 
administrative  control,  about  which  everyor 
that  there  is  serious  need  of  change.  It  is 
there  should  be  two  controlling  Boards  for 
schools  working  on  different  systems — the 
Board  and  the  Department.  The  witnesses 
Thompson,  representinj:j  the  Schoolmistresses' 
Rev.  Wm.  Anderson,  headmaster  of  Mountjo 
the  Teachers'  Guild;  Rev.  P.  J.   H^nnessy.  of  I 


;  Vwrt  Rev.  Dr.  Crehan,  of  Blackrock  College, 
inii  *^'  Catholic  headmasters*  Their  evidence 
imi  entirely  in  favour  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
hrfr  was  4on»e  criticism  as  to  the  length  of  tht* 
mr,  and  also  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  grants; 
ftrsi  pojrti  «itJi»factory  explanations  were  given  by 
iKh»-r,  the  Assistant  secretary  of  the  Department; 
ri,,-  ,M,»n<t  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given, 
intermediate  schools  from  both  Boards 
.,^,.„. »  „.^ii<i!quate. 

I Brutrd  ol  Technical  Instruttton  under  the  Depart- 
ing legal  opinion  on  proposals  for  making 
I  rsity   scholarships    in    technical    instruc- 

EMjiUfc*,  Ut  has  been   advised   that   thty  are    iltegaL 
i  m  iht  summer  courses  for   teachers  !*ho\vs   that 
df  of  the  Board,    for  purposes  of   this   nature,    are 
'f=ftii   sm»  will    need    to   be   increased   if   the   courses 
'tl.     The   Board   is  also  considering  pro- 
ts    for   special    courses   of   instruction    for 
icn  in  trade, 

dciy  has  decided   to  tound  a  scholarship  of 
f$  a  year  for  three  years,  tenable  at  Trinity 
llin.     by     women     students    from     Derry    imd 
»r,  m  which  districts  it*r  property  is  sifuat*-*d. 

WELSH. 
jfcv.\>^  in  his  recent  address  on  Welsh  in  the 
states  that^  in  1903.  r6  per  cent,  of  the 
ised  took  Welsh,  and  in  1905  the  number 
imsed  to  18  per  cent.  The  French  candidates 
lOf  times  as  numerous.  In  190J  forty  county 
ofered  Welsh,  and  ninety-three  schools  took  up 
1905  forty-five  schools  offered  Welsh,  and 
hools  French.  Of  course,  schools  vary  ; 
speaks  of  one  school  of  371  pupils  all  of 
ttt'cnty-five,  have  had  a  thorough  and 
in  Welsh,  Mr.  Evans  mentions  one 
Rctitty,  This  is  **  the  minimum  number  of 
languages  required   by   the   Board  of   Kduca- 

»h>r  grants.  When  schools  ar«?  unable  by 
'illing,  10  drop  eiihrr  Latin  or  French,  or 
?r  alternative  with  Welsh,  the  absolute 
s  available  for  Latin,  French,  and  Welsh 
shed  "  in  each  case.  Still,  Mr.  Evans 
elsh  should  be  included,  as  against  any 
it  has  advantages  in  the  teaching  of 
,  ,.,  its  power  of  forming  compounds;  (j)  its 
Kith  English  frees  the  mind  from  the  tyranny 
by  the  Welsh  boy  the  VV'clsh  grammar  can 
uctively  ;  (5^  Welsh  bo)  s  can  begin  at  once 
Mudy  of  Welsh  lireraiure;  (h)  nineteen  out  of 
boys  will  have  to  deal  with  Welsh  people, 
I  one  boy  in  twenty  will  require  French 
Ife;  (7)  W^eUh  sentiment  demamls  it.  We 
n%  has  implicitly  raised  the  crucial  question, 
I  put  in  this  form  r  Are  the  school  authorities 
to  substitute  Welsh  for  French  in  all 
ols  of  the  Principality?  If  so,  a  place  in 
Initimi  if  easily  found— and  the  scheme  for  its 
\  inelumion  is  prarttrable,  if  there  is  unanimity  as 
lirabilliy. 

iis  made  for  a  separate  education  code  for 
number  of  educational  authorities  have 
this.  Others  are  expected  to  follow,  It  is 
h  educationists  wish  to  raise  the  standard, 
•separate  code  more  account  can  be  taken  of 
tnims^lances    o'    Wales*     It    nm^t,    however, 
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be  remembered  that  the  inspectors  in  Whales  are  almost 
entirely  Welsh,  It  is  possible  to  alter  the  code  loo  much 
— for  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  most  ardent  of  Welsh 
educationists  will  wish  to  suggest  any  spectficaUy  Wrlsh 
characters  rn  writing,  or  new  figures  for  dealing  with  arith- 
metic, or  some  Welsh  mo<ie  of  drawing  dllTcreni  from  what 
obtains  elsewhere.  As  to  history  and  geography  and  the 
other  fiobjects,  there  is  freedom  for  the  teacher  to  offer 
his  own  syllabus,  subject  to  acceptance  from  Ihc  inspector. 
This  freedom,  happily,  is  open  to  all  teachers  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  any  change  by  a  Welsh  code  would  only 
b«  by  restriction  of  the  present  freedom  of  the  teachers. 
Nor  has  anyone  suggested  that  the  Welsh  teachers  arc 
out  of  touch  with  popular  sentiment*  It  does  not  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  present  diflkuhy  is  the  code.  The  chief 
difficulty  to  progress  is  In  the  staffing,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  staging  throughout  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  educational  authortlies.  Great  will  be  the  advani* 
age  when  the  ratepayers  insist  on  improving  the  staHing, 
whatever  the  cost  may  be, 

A  DKPUTATioK  hai>  Waited  upon  Mr.  Birrell  to  urge  the 
compulsory  teaching  of  Welsh  in  thf  training  colleges  of 
Wales.  In  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  deputation  it  is  stated  that 
difference-s  of  opinion  were  expressed  on  Ihc  advisability 
of  asking  for  compulsory  teaching.  Of  course,  the  fact  is 
that  provision  for  the  leaching  of  Welsh  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  day  training  departments  in  each  of  the 
university  colleges,  for  each  college  has  a  professor  of 
Welsh.  The  only  question  is:  Should  every  student,  or 
every  Welsh  student,  be  required  compulsorily  to  attend 
the  courses  in  Welsh,  and  to  use  such  knowledge  obtained 
in  his  school  practice  atid  other  training  Work? 


RECENT  SCHOOL   BOOKS    AND 
APFARArUs. 

Modern  Languages. 

LalwuJayi\  l.<c  ChaUixu  dc  la  Vie.  Edited  by  E»  B. 
le  Francois.  50  pp.  (BiackjeJ  6d.— This  pretty  fairy  tale 
is  supplied  with  a  brief  note  on  Laboulayc,  notes,  and  a 
vocabulary  which  seems  io  be  coniplete.  The  notes  con- 
tain rather  loo  much  of  what  should  be  left  to  the  teacher. 
'*  Look  it  up  in  your  grammar  *'  is  a  suggestion  which 
should,  and  must,  emanate  from  him,  not  from  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  special  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned. 

Dtnt*s  Fits  I  Spanish  Book.  By  F.  R,  Robert,  184  pp. 
(Dent,)  2f,  net, — Mr.  RolxTt,  whose  **  Features  of 
French  Life  **  we  reviewed  on  its  appearance,  has  written 
a  First  Spanish  Book  on  the  lines  of  the  First  French  and 
German  Books,  This  n^ethod  is  so  well  known  now  that 
we  need  not  describe  it,  but  only  eongralulale  Mr.  Robert 
on  a  very  successful  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Symington** 
iUust  rat  ions  are  typically  Spanish,  ,ind  not  mere  copies  of 
French  or  German  scenes. 

Hints  on  Teaching  German  By  Walter  Rippmann* 
Third  edition,  rewritten.  94  pp,  (Dent,)  u.  6<i.  net. — 
This  well-known  companion  to  Dent**  First  and  Second 
German  Books  has  been  rewritten  by  its  author  to  corre- 
spond with  the  new  editions  of  those  books.  Teachers 
will  find  it  as  helpful  as  before, 

Gfitlparzer^  Dcr  at  me  Spiehnann,  Edited  by  W.  C. 
How^ard,  iv-l-143  pp,  (Heath.)  ii.  dd, — This  is  perhaps 
the  best  short  story  that  the  great  Austrian  dramatist 
wrote,  and  it  ts  well  that  it  should  be  edited.  It  is.  how- 
ever, hardly  the  kind  of  book  for  young  pupils,  and  the 
addition   of   a   vocabuVav^    vtf'A%  vwvnet^ssatx .   *^^t\«J\N    ^% 
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all  real  difficulties  are  well  explained  in  the  notes,  which 
are  of  more  than  average  quality.  A  section  on  the  use 
of  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  of  certain  adverbs  and 
particles  is  well  compiled,  and  should  prove  useful. 

Groszvdterchen  und  Grosztniitterchen.  By  Kate  Weber. 
38  pp.  (Blackie.)  6d. — ^This  is  called  a  Kinderlustspiel, 
and  as  such  may  serve  its  purpose.  It  is,  however,  a 
little  foolish  ;  especially  the  character  of  the  bluestocking 
is  grotesque,  and  therefore  hardly  suitable  for  representation 
by  a  child.  The  dialogue  is  animated,  and  contains  many 
useful  phrases. 

F.  Gerstacker,  Irrfahrten.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Sturm. 
iv  +  203  pp.  (Heath.)  is.  6d. — ^There  is  a  commendably 
brief  introduction,  without  any  of  the  grand  talk  which 
American  editors  too  often  think  it  necessar}'  to  inflict. 
The  story  is  good  fun  ;  the  notes  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
vocabulary  is  practically  complete.  This  forms  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  humorous  readers  for 
intermediate  classes  in  German. 

Classics. 

A  Grammar  of  Classical  Latin,  for  Use  in  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Arthur  Sloman.  xviH-48o  pp.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.)  6s. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  book 
will  fall  between  two  stools.  It  is  too  big  for  the  school- 
boy, and  not  complete  enough  for  the  advanced  student. 
The  student  will  still  go  to  Roby  and  Draeger  and  other 
works  of  that  sort ;  while  the  schoolboy  wants  something 
of  a  different  kind.  Moreover,  since  this  is  a  grammar  of 
**  classical  Latin,'*  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  student  of 
historical  grammar  :  the  origin  and  growth  of  forms  and 
usages  cannot  be  dealt  with  when  Plautus  and  the  early 
writers  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  work.  In  the 
Accidence,  we  note  with  regret  that  the  marking  of  quanti- 
ties is  not  scientifically  done.  In  grammars,  at  least  in 
those  meant  for  any  but  the  advanced  student,  all  vowels 
long  by  nature  should  be  marked ;  the  absence  of  a  mark 
would  then  imply  short  quantity.  What  is  the  use  of  add- 
ing the  short  mark,  which  only  disfigures  the  text?  And 
more — in  this  book,  the  long  vowels  are  not  always  marked 
even  in  the  early  pages.  In  pp.  1-105,  the  editor  tells  us, 
*'  all  quantities  which  could  possibly  be  doubtful  have 
been  marked."  But  the  learner,  who  is  generally  careless, 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  know  the  quantities  unmarked, 
^.^.,  in  stfti^  ullo  mJitt!^  (p.  102).  It  is  less  trouble,  more 
accurate,  and  more  instructive  to  adopt  the  rule  we  have 
suggested  and  write  sine  ullo  mi  lite.  So  also  we  see  quid 
nlfgoti  (p.  100),  hi  kos  in  the  declension  of  hie  (p.  95) 
and  so  forth.  After  p.  105,  only  occasional  markings  are 
used,  e.g.t  to  indicate  concealed  quantity.  We  should  also 
direct  attention  to  the  description  of  the  vowel  sounds  on 
p.  5,  which  is  unscientific  :  rf  is  not  sounded  as  in  English, 
/a/,  but  as  in  German  hat  \  nor  is  e  a  diphthong  {^*aim")f 
nor  0  the  sound  heard  mfoal^  nor  f  that  oi  sit. 

In  the  Syntax,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Construction 
according  to  Sense  and  Agreement  according  to  Position 
or  Attraction  more  fully  dealt  with  than  in  most  grammars 
(p.  235  fl.).  Mr.  Sloman  is  also  clear  and  good  on  the 
construction  of  compound  verbs,  and  verbs  with  more 
than  one  construction  (p.  264  ff.).  His  whole  scheme  of 
case-constructions  is  good,  and  presents  itself  clearly  to 
the  eye  on  the  page  as  well  as  to  the  memory.  A  section 
on  the  rhythm  of  clause-ends  (p.  387)  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion;  and  that  on  Prosody  is  full.  The  latter  part  of  the 
book — Syntax,  &c. — seems  to  us  to  be  distinctly  the  best; 
and  there  is  some  originality  in  its  arrangement.  We  do  not 
like  the  print  or  the  page ;  it  tries  the  eyes  somewhat  to 
reaef,    and  the  margin   is  so   small   that   they   are   dazzled 


by   the   general   impression.     Nor   has   the   printer 
how  important  it  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of 
digm  upon  one  page  or  double-page,   so   as  to  be 
the  eye  all  at  once. 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Caesar.  By  R 
du  Pontet.  iv+107  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2s.— 
book,  sixty-four  paragraphs  of  about  eighteen  lim 
are  extracted  from  the  Life,  and  arranged  so  as 
"  young  boys  beginning  Greek.**  Compound  ver 
augmented  forms  are  split  up  by  hyphens,  and 
simple  notes  are  added.  The  book  will  be  a  « 
addition  to  the  number  of  those  suitable  for  bq 
and  may  well  be  stimulating,  as  the  editor  found 
read  with  Caesar  *s  '*  Commentaries  **  and  Shake: 
"  Julius  Caesar.*' 

Plutarch's  Coriolanus.  Edited  with  Introducti( 
Notes.  iv  +  70  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2s. — ^Thi 
is  meant  for  more  advanced  students,  and  calls 
special  remark,  except  an  expression  of  satisfacti( 
Plutarch  is  beginning  to  be  read  again.  The  no 
useful  and  good,  and  for  Plutarch  notes  are 
necessary. 

Latin  Unseens.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Marchant.  iv  +  78  pp.  (Bell.)  i5.— These  "  Ur 
range  from  single  sentences,  in  which  we  are  told,  e., 
'*  Caesar  when  he  came  there  demanded  hostages, 
and  slaves,"  to  paragraphs  of  fifteen  or  twenty  line 
book  is  a  kind  of  Latin  Tit-Bits,  We  hope  that  w 
teaching  of  Latin  is  reformed  in  this  country  there 
no  room  for  such  books  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
and  for  the  later  years  it  is  too  easy.  We  cannot 
use  of  it.  Those  who  like  this  kind  of  book  will,  h 
,   find  it  easy. 

We  may  mention,  for  those  who  may  use  such  h 
Latin  Vocabulary  "  in  use  in  the  Junior  Forms  of 
Grammar  School,"  compiled  by  A.  C.  Price  and  C 

;  wood.  19  pp.  (Blackie.)  j\d. — But  to  learn  lists  d 
by  heart !     We  had  hoped  that  this  method  was  dis 

I   ing. 

English. 

England  in  the  XVIth  Century.     By  Raphael  Ho 

127   pp.     The    Complete    Angler.     By    Izaak   Waltc 

pp.     Captain   Cook's  Second    Voyage.     128  pp.     (E 

!    6d.  each. — Dr.  Rouse  never  fails  to  select  interestin 

I    for    this    cheap,    and    handy,    and    attractive    serie 

I    cordially  commend  these  last  three  additions  to  it 

.    are  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  not  being  burden 

annotations.     Very  brief  introductions  are  prefixed 

,    case,   as  usual. 

,        W.   C.   Perry's  The  Boy's   Odyssey.     By  T.    S. 

j  XX-I-211  pp.  15.  6d.  Select  Scenes  and  Passag 
the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  By  C.  H. 
xi  +  70  pp.  lod.  (Macmillan.) — ^These  are  inter 
secondary-school  use,  and  are  well  edited.  The 
using  Mr.  Walter  Copland  Perry's  book  as  a  n 
distinctly  good,  and  Mr.  Peppin's  introduction  is 
.All  the  usual  valuable  features  of  this  excellent  sc 
reproduced  in  these  editions,  which  may  be  safe 
mended  as  highly  interesting  matter  for  literature 

Childe   Harold's   Pilgrimage.     Cantos   III.   and 

'  J.    H.    Fowler.      xivH-i36    pp.      (Macmillan.)      is, 

Besides  the  glossaries  and  notes  to  each  canto,  thij 

little  edition  contains  some  well-considered  questio 

'   jects   for  essays,   suggestions   for   paraphrase,   and 


lor  repetition.  It  wiH  be  seen  at  once 
necessary  material  for  a  useful  manual  has 
d  {n  these  pages.  The  helps  to  further  study 
til/  of  great  attention,  and,  carefully  used  by 
m§  be  made  serviceable  in  enlarging  the  grasp 
minds    upon    these    cantos    of    Byron *s    poem. 

flfi  every  way  commendable. 
r. 
I 
lei 
in 


'f&veltef  and  Dest'rted  Village.  Gray's 
\g€*s  Ancient  Mariner.  Wordsworth's 
(Dent.)  If.  net. — In  this  little  volume 
itions  of  these  favourite  works  are  bound 
introductions,  notes,  and  glossaries.  The 
it  and  useful. 


y  History. 

f  British  History.    Parts  VL-^IX.    By  C.  H.  K. 

i^i8+i8  +  3i  pp.  (Eton  College:  Spottis- 
net.— 'These  are  the  four  parts  now  published  of 
Bbus,  bound  together  in  one  quarto  volume, 
ride  of  the  paper  only,  leaving  the  other  for 
Ir  Marten^s  idea  is  to  give  teacher  and 
illustrated  with  genealogical  tables  and 
the  best  historians,  of  all  British  history. 
the  periods  from  1845  to  1815.  They  will 
^  useful  to  the  earnest  teacher  who  proceeds 
Kb  his  history  lessons.  Many  of  the  topics  are 
jyjie  form  of  problem  questions.  The  main 
■ph  history  is  followed  first,  and  then  follow 
^■U.*'  such   as   Scotland,    religion,    literature. 

/  Sinett^enth-ceniury  History,  By  P.  V.  N. 
138  pp.  (Ginn.)  25.  6d.—'*  At  the  request  of 
-»  de^jire  to  use  those  chapters  of  my  revised 
ind  Modern  History  '  which  cover  nineteenth- 
ts  after  T8r5,  they  are  here  bound  separately,** 
little    book    complete    in    itself,    with    index. 


k 


^History.  Mcdiceval  Period.  By  A.  Kimpster 
Cimc.  xxvjii  +  246  pp.  (Horace  Marshall) 
5  contains  between  seventy  and  eighty  extracts 
>f  English  history,  drawn  mainly  from  con- 
ocuments,    but   partly   also   from    later   sources 

lie«    such   as   Shakespeare   and    Scott,    trans- 

ssary    into    modern    English.     The    book 

he    hands   of   alt    teachers,    if    not    of    their 

►irtoriaJ  illustrations  are  good,  but  leave 
» be  desired.  The  f.icsimile  from  Dbmesday 
[fable  under  a  magnifying  glass,  but  that  of 
a  does  not  prove  legible  even  with  that  help. 
Id  always  wish,  with  these  and  similar  illus- 
\t  at  least  a  transcription  could  be  added  of 
il  words.  We  could  also  wish  that  more 
tfle  eittracts  could  be  given  than  is  afforded  in 
^^count  of  the  authorities  given  in  the 
r  sources."  Oth«»rwise,  the  unlearned  are  apt 
te  extracts  as  *'  gospel  **  truth.  But  perhnps 
icrease  the  size  of  the  hook  beyond  desirabiHty. 

0/  British  History,  10 17- 1870.  By  M.  E. 
4-395  pp.  fClive.)  ^s,  6d. — This  is  a  good 
hory  of  England  on  the  usual  lines.  It  is  not 
ch   up   to  date   in   some    minor  matters  as  the 

Eto  expect,   but,    on    the  other   hand,    the 
ry   is  better  and   more   fully   treated    than 
case.     Each    '*  book  **    is    prefaced    by    a 
id   a   forecast,     There   are   genealogical   tables, 
sporary    sovereigns,    chronologies,    and    an 


index.  The  last  fifty  pages  are  occupied  with  a  sketch  of 
the  outlines  of  European  history  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  main  portion  of  the  volume. 

Heroes  of  European  History.  By  L.  Creighton.  xit-h 
196  pp.  (Longmans.)  is.  6d. — Mrs.  Creighton  here  treats 
the  whole  of  European  history  in  an  interesting  way, 
making  her  story  to  revolve  mainly,  and  as  far  ns  possible, 
round  the  careers  of  the  great  men  of  history.  There  are 
chapters  on  Greek  and  Roman  story,  on  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Modern  History.  There  are  many  good  illustrations 
and  seven  maps.  It  is  a  book  which  we  should  recom> 
mend  as  a  first  introduction  for  school  children  to  that 
history  of  Europe  which  is  so  desirable,  and  for  which 
materials  are  now  being  rapidly  provided. 

The  Records  of  Southampton.  By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw. 
24  pp.  (Southampton  ;  Cox  and  Sharland.)  is.  net. — Prof. 
Hearnshaw  gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the 
borough  documents,  some  of  which  have  been  published, 
with  a  view  to  interest  the  Southampton  folk  and  others 
in  the  wealth  at  their  disposal,  and  to  induce  them  to  help 
in  further  reprints.  Would  that  other  towns  would  do  the 
same  or  similar  work  f 

Geography. 

Philips'  Model  Duplex  Maps.  (Philip.)  id.  each  —  I  his 
Is  a  series  of  sixteen  doubJe-page  maps,  each  complete  In 
itself,  and  printed  on  stout  paper  hinged  with  canvas. 
The  covers  are  utilised  for  lists  of  geographical  names  and 
facts,  at  the  end  of  which  are  inserted  a  few  questions  by 
way  of  examination.  The  maps  comprise  the  continents 
and  those  regions  of  the  world  which  are  of  the  most 
importance,  politically  speaking.  In  each  case  a  relief  map 
faces  its  political  or  physical  counterpart ;  both  are  similar 
to  those  reviewed  in  The  School  World  for  August,  t<)o6 
("  Philips*  Model  Atlas  "),  p.  314.  They  should  be  suitable 
for  class-work,  as  they  are  easy  to  hold  and  of  a  con- 
venient sizr*,  while  the  **  lists  "  and  *'  facts  **  make  a  good 
n^ucleus  for  oral  teaching.  We  note  that  several  names  on 
the  covers  do  not  appear  in  the  maps,  and  that,  though 
the  spelling  on  cover  and  map  usually  agree,  there  are 
exceptions.     Nevertheless,  a  wonderful  pennyworth  ! 

Philips*  Model  Atlas,  is. — This  is  the  same  book — with 
the  addition  of  a  twelve-page  index  and  an  extra  6d.  on  to 
the  price — that  we  have  already  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
The  index  is,  of  course,  a  great  improvement,  and  as  the 
places  are  referred  to  in  the  proper  way,  vir,,  by  means  of 
their  latitude  and  longitude — and  not,  after  Ihe  fashion  of 
some  of  the  modern  atlases,  by  the  arbitrary  system  of 
combined  letters  and  6gures — the  educational  gain  is  great. 
The  book  is  good  value  for  the  money*  and  suitable  for 
junior  forms. 

Alien  of  the  World's  Comrnefce.  Edited  by  J.  O. 
Bartholomew.  To  be  completed  In  23  parts  at  6d.  each 
part. — ^This  publication  is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way,  and  had  reached  Parts  xo  and  n  by  the  middle  of 
October*  It  ts  quite  good,  and  quite  invahuible  to  students 
of  commercial  geography.  Part  10  comprises— in  addition 
to  Mr,  Taylor's  instructive  gazetteer  of  commodities  (Slo. 
to  Tur.) — a  diagram  of  British  import  and  export  tables, 
and  maps  dealing  with  the  general  commerce  of  Europe, 
the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East,  and  the  chief  industri.il 
districts  of  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  West  Europe,  and  West 
Africa-  In  addition  to  what  one  would  ordinarily  expect 
in  a  commercial  map,  three  features  strike  us  as  par- 
ticularly prominent  in  this  Part  10:  (i)  The  base  colours 
in   the   general  tnaips  sWi^^^   ^V\''   ^\%\i:\>a.\\vst>\v  c\  se^^v^SlvaR^I 
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(forest,  prairie,  desert),  and  are  therefore  much  more  satis- 
factory than  any  arrangement  of  labels  superimposed  on  a 
political  background ;  (ii)  the  navigable  qualities  of  the 
rivers  are  strongly  indicated;  (iii)  the  regions  of  greatest 
•cultivation,  as  shown  in  the  maps  of  the  more  undeveloped 
countries,  are  very  striking.  *'  The  Nile  is  Egypt  and 
Egypt  is  the  Nile  "  becomes  an  illustrated  truism  under 
this  treatment.  Part  ii  concludes  the  gazetteer,  and  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Development  of  New 
Lands,"  and  statistical  diagrams  and  maps  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  fishes,  maize,  rye,  oats,  rice,  manioc,  and 
potatoes. 

Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Readers.  Book  Ilia.  The 
British  Isles.  224  pp.  (Arnold.)  i5.  6d. — This  is  a  sup-* 
plementary  volume  to  a  well-known  series,  and  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  its  companion  books.  Ilia,  of 
Arnold's  **  Steps  to  Literature  "  and  **  Gateways  to 
History,"  both  of  which  deal  with  the  British  Isles.  It 
is  divided  into  seven  parts,  the  last  of  which  (fifteen  pages) 
affords  *^  glimpses  **  of  Greater  Britain.  The  illustrations, 
though  small,  are  good ;  Frith  and  Valentine,  as  is  right, 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon.  The  book  is  interesting, 
and,  for  those  who  like  to  teach  geography  via  readers, 
to  be  recommended. 

Kent.  128  pp. ;  maps  and  illustrations.  (Blackie.)  8d. 
— Preceding  volumes  in  this  county  series  of  '*  Supple- 
mentary Readers  *'  deal  with  the  counties  of  the  upper 
Thames,  the  Midlands,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Yorkshire, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmorland.  The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  on  the  same  lines  in  all :  physical  geography,  history, 
interesting  towns  and  industries,  roads  and  railways,  plants 
and  animals,  notorieties,  and  many  other  items  have 
chapters  assigned  to  them.  The  language  used  is  direct 
and  simple,  well  adapted  for  junior  forms.  The  aim  pro- 
posed is  to  quicken  interest  in  nature-study  and  geography, 
more  particularly,  of  course,  that  of  the  immediate 
surroundings  in  the  various  counties.  A  short  synopsis  at 
the  end  drives  home  the  lessons  of  the  book.  Here  and 
there  in  "  Kent  *'  description  tends  to  become  catalogue, 
and  there  is  no  orographical  map.  But  it  is  very  readable, 
and  should  serve  its  purpose  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Mathematics. 

Examples  and  Homework  in  Preliminary  Practical 
Mathematics.  By  T.  I.  Cowlishaw.  53  pp.  (Longmans.) 
IS. — The  primary  object  of  this  book  is  to  secure  uniformity 
of  instruction  and  homework  in  preliminary  classes  in 
practical  mathematics  conducted  by  several  teachers  in  one 
institution.  There  are  twenty-five  sets  of  questions,  each 
set  consisting  of  a  number  of  examples  to  be  worked  in 
class  and  of  a  smaller  number  to  be  worked  at  home ; 
alternate  pages  are  left  blank,  and  are  intended  for  notes 
to  be  made  by  the  student.  Though  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  value  in  the  idea  of  securing  uniformity  of 
instruction,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  some  disadvantages 
in  the  method  here  proposed  for  securing  it.  The  ex- 
amples themselves,  however,  are  usually  very  suitable  for 
the  particular  type  of  pupils  for  whom  they  have  been 
drawn  up,  but  those  of  set  xiii.  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
in  place  in  an  elementary  collection,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  deficiency  of  examples  of  a  geometrical  character.  The 
course  is  meant  to  provide  a  year*s  work. 

A  Second  Geometry   Book.     By  J.   G.   Hamilton  and   F. 

Kettle.       viii -1-292   pp.       (Arnold.)       35.   6d. — The     method 

adopted    by    the    writers    of    this    volume    in    their    *'  First 

Geometry  Book  "  is   well  known    to   teachers;    this   larger 


work  has  been  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
possesses  the  same  characteristics.  Pupils  who  fa 
carry  out  the  instructions  laid  down  should,  we 
obtain  a  sound  knowledge  of  elementary  geometrj- 
only  hesitation  arises  from  a  feeling  that  the  metho< 
in  itself,  is  perhaps  carried  too  far.  A  method  sui 
beginners  is  not  necessarily  suited  for  more  mature 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  closer  apprc 
the  Euclidean  tradition  might  be  made  as  the 
knowledge  of  geometrical  facts  and  power  of  re; 
about  them  are  increased.  At  the  same  time,  we 
wish  to  press  a  personal  judgment  too  far,  and  we 
recognise  the  great  merits  of  the  book. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  William  Dodds. 
(Answers)  60  pp.  (Murby.)  is.  6d. — The  author 
work  has  doubtless  spent  much  labour  on  its  prod 
he  states  rules  clearly,  and  provides  a  large  nun 
simple  exercises  and  sets  of  examination  papers, 
same  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  we 
think  the  book  to  be  at  all  a  satisfactory  exposi 
algebra,  and  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  t 
of  algebra  carried  out  on  the  lines  here  laid  down. 

Tables  and  Problems.  Compiled  and  arranj 
Thomas  Fatkin.  62  pp.  (Leeds :  John  R.  Wi 
Paper  covers,  15.  6d.  net. — ^The  complete  title  cont, 
addition,  the  words :  "  With  Formulae  and  Soluti 
ascertaining  the  annual  payments  required  to 
assurances  for  life,  endowment  assurances,  tei 
assurances,  immediate  and  deferred  annuities,  supe 
tion,  old  age  pensions,  &c.,**  and  is  perhaps  sul 
descriptive  of  the  contents.  The  book  is  evidently 
by  one  who  is  hot  a  teacher,  but  is  perhaps  all  tl 
valuable  on  that  account  as  representing  the  atti 
practical  men  of  business.  There  is,  we  think, 
side  to  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be  taught  ir 
than  that  so  strongly  emphasised  in  this  pamphl 
there  is  also  no  doubt  at  all  in  our  own  mind  thi 
teacher  who  has  to  deal  with  annuities  would  pro 
study  of  the  pamphlet.  The  criticism  of  the  tern 
under  **  The  Elementary  School  Teachers'  (Sujjeran 
Act  "  should  be  of  special  interest  to  teachers. 

A  Rhythmic  Approach  to  Mathematics.  By  i 
Somervell.  With  a  Preface  by  Mary  Everest 
67  pp.     (Philip.)     2J.  6d.  net. 

Boole  Curve-sewing  Cards.  Series  II.  (San 
lisher.)    Sd.  net. 

The  approach  here  described  lies  through  the  < 
tion  of  curves  as  envelopes  of  straight  lines,  the 
lines  being  formed  by  threads  sewed  on  car 
diagrams  in  the  book  show  a  large  number  of  in 
patterns  produced  by  simple  means  that  are  vvel 
the  powers  of  children  who  can  use  a  needle.  Ii 
interesting  preface  Mrs.  Boole  gives  a  short  si 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  method  of  evol 
geometric  instinct,  and  we  think  that  even  old-1 
teachers  must  admit  that  there  are  great  possibiliti 
method ;  it  gives  results  that  are  so  suggestive 
child  who  is  left  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for 
cannot  fail  to  gain  geometric  ideas  that  will  be 
value  at  a  later  stage.  Even  if  the  geometric  fr 
not  abundant,  the  exercises  would  be  thoroughly 
ing  and  sensible. 

Rapid  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  By  John  Johnston 
(Pitman.)  is.  net. — This  little  book  is  said  to  be  ** 
for  the  use  of  the  commercial  student  and  the 
man,"  and  is  introduced  by  a  preface  which  contai 


inipUs  could  be  induced  to  give  the  con- 
is  stated  to  be  necessary  for  acquiring 
would  be  no  great  ne<^d  for  a  special  book 
tbods,  but  the  real  difficulty  is  to  get  pupils  to 
mdvts  to  the  discipline.  Many  of  the  rules 
I  the  book  are,  though  welt  known,  quite 
iOtigh  to  deserve  special  notice  ;  others,  again, 
required  in  particular  lines  of  business.  'Yhv 
rove  to  be  useful  for  some  types  of  pupiU  but 
!«  Hi  a  I  it  offers  any  decided  advantage  over  the 
(koks  that  provide  ample  opportunities  for  that 
^||he  special  object  of  this  work  to  inculcate. 

|H)j^«;^fa.  By  G.  A.  Wenlworth.  x-h42i  pp. 
^Tn  the    treatment   of   his   subject,    the  author 

S;  50  widely  from  the  iraditlonal  order 
do  several  of  the  recent  writers  of  text- 
'ftl  work  is  introduced,  but  the  amount 
rfjwrativ»*ly  smalt.  Yet  the  book  has  derided 
ittu ■mirations  of  the  passage  from  arithmetic 
Itmple  and  clear,  the  selections  of  examples 
explain  the  various  rules  and  processes 
BJenI,  and  attrition  is  given  to  the  orderly 
btgebraic  principles.  The  range  of  the  book 
nomial  theorem,  logarithms,  simple  limit 
Rrst  notions  of  convergency  of  series.  There 
imbers  of  exercises,  but  no  answers,  though 
ll^  obtained  without  charge  by  teachers  on 
^■he   publishers. 

Science  and  Technolagy. 

f  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  By  R.  H.  Jude. 
rF.)  3J.  6d.— This  book  is  an  extension  of  Dr, 
D*t  Stage  Magnetism  and  Electricity."  In 
•Iroilatics)  the  idea  of  potential  is  introduced 
stage  by  analogy  to  an  indiarubber  air-bag ; 
mtific  conception  of  potential  being  deferred  to 
»t*r  on  flir  wathematical  a  spinets  of  tteciro- 
pzkTts    IL    and    HI-    (Magnetism   and    Electro- 

I  much  stress  as  space  would  permit  has  been 
ibjects   of   importance   to   the   young   electrical 

II  us  magnetic  flux  and  permeability,  potential- 
md  horse-power  in  a  circuit,  storage  cells,  and 
tic  induction.  The  subject-matter  is  treated  in 
'  manner,  and  the  numerous  examples  worked 
a  add  considerably  to  the  utilit)'  of  the  volume, 
lave  preferre<J  to  see  a  more  scientific  state- 
r*  tau*  on  p.  276 ;  also,  the  si2e  of  the  volume 
peeled  to  afford  a  more  complete  explanation 
sel  action  of  an  electric  current  than  that  based 
Qthests  of  Grotthiis. 

'aursc  in  Physics.  By  R,  A*  MilUkan  and 
4JS8  pp.  (Ginn.)  7s,  bd. — The  course  pre- 
9  book  has  grown  out  of  the  actual  needs  of 
Ify  work  in  physics  in  the  University  of 
I  its  most  characteristic  features  have  been  on 
e  or  four  years  In  numerous  secondary  schools 
larts  of  the  United  States,  All  branches  of 
treated  in  a  non-mathematical  manner,  and 
i  and  clear  illustrations  render  the  book  attrac- 
fginner.  Two  chapters,  on  molecular  motions 
ir  forces,  are  worthy  of  special  mention;  In 
id  the  relationship  uf  the  more  important 
tnatter  set  forth  in  a  ver\'  clear  manner.  The 
^be  commended  for  limiting  the  range  of 
and  for  devoting  much  sp*Tcc  to  a  de- 
ation^  nt  fir*jt   principles.     The  portraits 


of  sixteen  of  the  grrat  makers  of  physics  have  been  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  adding  human  and  historic  interest  to  the 
text. 

Thcarttical  and  Practical  Mechanics  and  Physia,  Uy 
A.  II.  Mackenzie.  113  pp.  (Macmillan.)  ts, — ^Educa- 
tion authorities  are  endeavouring,  in  many  districts,  to 
organise  for  artisans  suitable  evening  courses  extending 
over  A  period  of  three  or  four  years.  In  a  scheme  which 
has  recently  been  brought  into  operation  in  the  Leeds 
district,  the  syllabus  for  the  first  and  second  year  includes 
expertmetital  mathematics,  mechanics  and  physics,  and 
English.  This  book  has  been  prepared  lo  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mechanics  and  physics  course ;  it  is 
also  applicable  to  the  same  course  in  day  preparatory 
trade  schools.  The  author  is  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  requirement?^  and  the  average  attainments,  of 
artisan  students,  and  the  volume  will  be  found  serviceable 
in  schools  of  the  above  nature.  The  contents  are  divided 
into  seven  chapters,  on  length  and  area,  volume,  mass 
and  weight,  density,  hydrostatics,  statics,  and  heat.  The 
diagrams  and  type  are  excellent,  and  the  volume  is  marvel- 
lously cheap. 

Church's  Laboratory  Guide.  Revised  and  partly  re- 
written by  Edward  Kinch.  xvi-f349  pp.  Eighih  tnliliofi. 
(Gurney  and  Jackson.)  bs.  6d.  net. — A  book  which  has 
reached  an  eighth  edition  needs  no  commendation  from  us. 
In  its  rfvised  form  the  volume  should  become  still  more 
popular  than  it  has  been.  We  have  little  doubt  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  favourite  text -book  in  agricultural  schools 
and  colleges — for  the  students  of  which  it  is  particularly 
intended — and  !o  be  consulted  widely  by  agricultural 
chemists, 

Miacellaneous. 
Who's  Who,  r907.  xviit -1-1958  pp.  (Black.)  101.  net. 
Who's  Who  Vcar-hook,  1907.  vji -1-148  pp.  (Black.)  is. 
net. — There  is  a  great  deal  that  will  interest  teachers  in 
this  extensive  collection  of  autobiographies.  An  honour- 
able place  is  given  to  distinguished  educationists.  Uni- 
versity professors,  school  ma  sterol,  schoolmistresses,  writ»*rs 
on  pducational  subjects,  and  educational  administrators  are 
all  \\H\  represented  in  the  volume.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that 
the  editor  attaches  gre^at  importance  to  successful  work  in 
education  in  deriding  which  per^jons  are  sufficiently 
important  if»  be  included  in  his  gallery  of  distinguished  men 
and  women.  There  is  an  unfortunate  want  of  unifurmiiy 
in  the  amount  of  information  provided  about  different  i>er- 
sons.  We  are  told  too  little  about  many  interesting  fR»rsons 
and  too  much  concerning  other  celebrities.  The  editor 
might  with  advantage  do  more  **  editing  "  in  preparing 
the  next  edition.  The  "  Who*s  Who  Year-book  "  contains 
I  useful  and  exhaustive  lists  of  facts  about  the  Preiss, 
officials,  clubs,  societies,  and  so  on,  which  were  bound  up 
originally  with  '*  Who's  Who," 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Berkshire.  By  J.  E.  V'inrem. 
With  Illustratiuns  by  F.  L.  Tiriggs.  xii  1  +  445  pp. ;  ^  maps* 
(Macmillan.)  6j. — Every  teacher  of  geography  and  history 
in  Berkshire  should  read  this  book,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  pupils.  Of  all  the  volumes  in  the  serie« 
to  which  the  book  belongs,  we  remember  none  from  which 
so  much  material  can  be  obtained  to  give  lif^*  lo  the  g*N>- 
graph y  and  history  lessons.  -\s  a  pleasant  companion  for 
the  resident  or  the  wayfarer  in  Berkshire,  the  volume  w*iU 
be  sure  of  a  welcome  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  «nd 
as  an  addition  to  the  libraries  of  common-room  and  school 
it  claims  a  place.  For  some  100  miles  of  Its  course — from 
Lechdale  to  0\d  \VVtv<\sot— iW  IW'ctxt^  ^<ti  v^^<•  \^v^  K^«mv 
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the  upper  boundary  of  Berkshire ;  and  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  devote  a  volume  to  this  great  highway  alone,  which 
formed  the  frontier  of  the  country  of  the  Atrebates,  who 
were  the  original  Berkshire  folk,  and  kept  back  the 
Dobuni  barbarians  of  the  north.  Mr.  Vincent  has  much 
to  say  of  interest  concerning  the  historical  and  literary 
associations  in  which  the  county  is  so  wealthy,  and  he 
glances  sympathetically  at  prominent  points  of  its  natural 
history.  He  is  an  ideal  guide,  with  an  eye  for  essentials, 
a  cultured  mind,  and  a  fine  feeling  that  prevents  him  from 
descending  to  prolixity.  A  county  is  fortunate  when  its 
places  and  people  are  sketched  in  the  spirit  manifest  both 
in  the  text  and  illustrations  of  this  volume. 

The  World^s  Calendar.  Invented  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Wiles.  (Philip.)  25.  net.— This  is  an  ingenious  perpetual 
calendar  which  should  be  of  service  to  historians  in  deter- 
mining easily  the  day  of  the  week  corresponding  to  par- 
ticular dates  or  ince  versa^  and  to  everyone  who  is  at  any 
time  concerned  with  chronological  studies.  By  a  simple 
device  of  movable  dials,  the  calendar  can  be  set  to  form 
an  almanac  for  any  year  (either  for  the  old  or  the  new 
style  of  reckoning),  Easter  Day  can  be  found  from  a.d.  i 
to  A.D.  2199,  and  dates  of  all  new  moons  from  a.d.  1900 
to  A.D.  2199.  We  have  tested  the  calendar  for  a  number 
of  dates  and  have  found  it  accurate.  The  date  of  Easter 
Day  in  1905  provided  a  good  test  of  the  Easter  dial. 
According  to  the  Prayer  Book,  **  Easter  Day  is  always  the 
First  Sunday  after  the  Full  Moon,  which  happens  upon, 
or  next  after  the  Twenty-first  day  of  March.**  In  1905 
there  was  a  full  moon  on  Tuesday,  March  21st,  and  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  Easter  Day  would  have 
been  on  Sunday,  March  26th.  Easter  Day  did  not  come, 
however,  until  April  23rd,  which  is  the  date  correctly 
shown  by  Mr.  Wiles 's  calendar.  An  ecclesiastical  full 
moon  is  used  to  determine  the  date  of  Easter,  and  not  the 
actual  full  phase  of  our  satellite,  and  this  may  have 
accounted  for  the  date  in  1905,  or  the  fact  that  the  time 
of  full  moon  was  4.56  a.m. ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  calendar 
is  found  to  respond  faithfully  to  the  inquiry  made.  Mr. 
Wiles  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  inventing  a  clever  con- 
trivance, and  the  publishers  upon  the  tasteful  style  in 
which  they  have  produced  it. 

Education  and  Ethics  and  other  Essays  on  Educational 
Subjects.  By  Arnold  W.  Smith.  77  pp.  (Bourneville : 
St.  George  Press,  Ltd.)  2s.  net. — Though  Mr.  Smith  has 
little  that  is  new  to  say,  his  essays  should  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  teacher,  leading  him  to  resolve 
to  strive  anew  after  high  ideals.  We  are  unable  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Smith  that  geography  is  comparatively  value- 
less as  a  school  subject,  and  we  think  that  there  are 
better  ways  of  teaching  it  than  those  he  outlines  in  his 
chapter  on  **  The  Conflict  of  Studies."  The  essays  are, 
hqwever,  decidedly  worth  reading. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  By  A.  L.  Lilley.  263  pp.  (Edward 
.Arnold.)  75.  6d. — ^This  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  a 
distinguished  and  good  man  was  well  worth  \vTiiing.  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  sometimes  unqualified  judgments 
of  personal  aflfection,  has  been  written  well.  Fitch's  career 
was  really  a  compendium  of  English  education  for  the 
whole  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not 
of  **  elementary  **  education  only.  Tlie  affectations,  and 
the  perhaps  necessary  official  definitions,  which  separate 
**  elementary  *'  from  **  secondary  '*  and  **  university  *'  edu- 
cation are  shov-n  to  be  artificial  and  accidental  by  nothing 
so  clearly  as  oy  the  constant  part  which  Fitch  took,  and 
/Wit  effecilvely.    in  regulatint^  all  grades.     For   though   he 


was  by  official  preoccupation  and  by  most  intini 
sonal  experience  qualified  as  none  other  was  to  s 
primary  schools,  his  wise  help  was  sought  in  all  tl 
that  arose  in  the  educational  life  of  the  country. 
To  review  adequately  such  a  book  as  this,  anotf 
should  be  written.  The  reviewer  looks  at  the  mark 
ages,  and  would  like  to  dwell  on  Fitch's  wise  and 
view  of  professional  associations ;  on  such  apparen 
things  as  **  reading  aloud,"  and  such  large  things 
selection  of  teachers;  on  his  warning  against  the 
of  "kindergarten,*'  the  abolitto.i  of  school   fees,  t 

<  decentralisation,  and  so  forth.  On  these,  as  on  s 
other  matters,  experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
curacy  of  his  fcrc casts. 

With   less   satisfaction,    perhaps    we   may    remen 

,   unwillingness  to  admit   the  facts  of  over-pressure, 

.  we  remember  with  less  still  the  vulgar  denuncia 
which  he  was  subjected  in  certain  quarters  for  hi 
opinions.  In  the  "  teaching "  of  English  litera 
excessive  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  of  *'  me 
and  the  worrying  of  the  text  are  influences  from  » 
have  yet   to   emancipate   ourselves,    as   also    his  c 

,   view  that  "  the  principal  duty  of  a  modern  Univer 

'  to  measure  results.*' 

;       For   the   rest,    he   was   a    fine   example    of    the 

'  public  official,  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  h 
frank  in  the  expression  of  his  views  to  those  wh 
concerned,  loyal  to  his  office,  his  colleagues,  and  hi 
actually  and  retrospectively,  silent  in  the  face  of  de 
and  a  model  comrade,  as  younger  men  will  remera 
was  not  so  simple  as  his  biographer  would  somet 
pear  to  think.  His  dovelike  manner  concealed  no 
of  the  serpent's  wisdom ;  and  he  did  not  alwayj 
his  whole  case.  But  he  was  moderate  and  just. 
this  that  made  him  al^vays  ready  to  admit  that  th 
perhaps  two  valid  opinions  on  any  matter — even 
**  detested  "  Boer  war ;  and  he  would  shout  on 
Mr.    Lilley  *s   book   will   do   much    to    keep    his   a 

I   memory  green. 


I  CORRESPONDENCE. 

\    The    Editors   do    not    hold    themselves    responsible 
\         opinions    expressed    in    letters    which    appear 
!  columns.     As  a   rule,   a  letter  criticising  any  < 

review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  be  i 
I  to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the 

and  reply  may  appear  together. 

The  BinomUl  Cube. 

The  model  known  as  the  binomial  cube  is  n€ 
invention.  It  is,  however,  little  known  to  teacher 
rarely  used  in  schools,  although  most  helpful  in  e 
cube  root  and  the  factors  of  cubic  expressions. 

Recently,  when  visiting  a  school,  I  propose 
exercise  for  a  woodwork  class  the  making  of 
cubes.  The  exercise  not  only  provided  a  good 
accurate  planing  and  sawing,  but  aroused  so  mud 
among  the  boys  that  I  think  a  few  notes  on  th 
may  be  of  use  to  teachers  both  of  woodwork  an 
matics. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  model  represents  the  < 
of  a  binomial  expression  to  the  third  power — 

Each  term  of  the  expansion  being  of  the  third  d< 
be  represented  by  a  solid  :  a'  and  b*  are  repre* 
cubes  of  edge  a  and  b  respectively  :  the  expressio 
represented  by  three  square  prisms,  eadi  having 
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ide  a  and  a  length  denoted  by  b,  while  the  ex- 
lab*  is  represented  by  three  prisms  of  length  a 

section  ^. 

the  whole  model  consists  of  eight  blocks  which 
er,  forming  a  cube  the  edge  of  which   is   (a+b) 

It  will  be  seen  that  four  of  the  blocks  have  the 
i  section  a*,  while  the  other  four  have  a  cross  see- 
Hence  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  model 
irkshop,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  plane  up 
'e  prisms  and  saw  off  blocks  of  the  required 
and  i'  are  convenient  sizes  for  the  edges  of 
s)  from  each  (Fig.  2). 
K>y  caxmot   plane    a   short   piece   of   wood    satis- 

it  wiU  be  found  convenient  to  make  the  prisms 


Fig  5 


Fig.  2. 


length  that  two  sets  of  blocks  can  be  sawn  from    ' 

I 

IS  is  the   model   for  demonstration   purposes,    its  ' 

astly  increased   when   each   boy  has  one  of   his  ; 

ig  which  he  can  take  home  and  study  at  leisure.  | 

pends  half  an  hour  playing  with  such  a  model  ; 
•obably    have    a    clearer    idea    of    the    difference 

coefficient  and  an  index  than  would  result  from  I 
cing. 

le  manipulation  the  model  can  be  used  to  illus- 

lentities  , 

( «  -  ^)>  =  tf  =*  -  3^2/,  +  3^//2  _  /,:•.  I 

a^  -  ^=  (a  - /^)(a2  +  a/v  + /^). 

tie   practice  a  boy   can   visualise   the   geometric  I 

hese  expressions,   and   he  will   afterwards   have  , 
f  in  remembering  them. 

d  labour  being  cheap,  it  may  be  interesting  to  1 

special  blocks  to  illustrate  these  identities  more  i 


simply.  Instead  of  dividing  the  whole  cube  of  Fig.  i  into 
eight  blocks,  it  can  be  cut  into  five  blocks,  as  in  Fig.  3, 
from  which  we  get  at  once,  according  as  the  side  of  the 
cube  represents  (a  +  b)  or  a — 

Fig.  3  gives  perhaps  the  simplest  geometrical  representa- 
tion of  the  value  of  (o— b)*.     By  algebra — 

a^  -l{a-  b)ab'-  i;^=^c^  -  laH-VZab'^  -  tf^. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  expressions  with  their  geo- 
metrical equivalents  will  help  to  give  a  boy  a  clear  notion 
of  the  process  of  removing  brackets.  It  will  then  be 
interesting  to  write  out  the  value  of  {a—hY  as  represented 
by  the  separate  blocks  of  Fig.  i,  viz.  : 

{a-bf=^€^-  i{a  -  bfb  -  3(a  -  b)b^  -  ii\ 

and  to  trace  geometrically  the  steps  by  which  this  is  re- 
duced algebraically  to  the  form 

a*— 3o^b  +  3ob^-b*. 

The  factors  of  {a^  —  h*)  are  obtained  at  once  from  the 
model  shown  in  Fig.  4,  where  a  small  cube  of  side  b  is 
cut  out  of  a  cube  of  side  a. 

The  remaining  portion  divides  into  three  blocks,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are: 

{a-'h)xaxa 
{a-h)xaxh 
{a-b)xhxh 
or 

The  factors  of  {a*-\-h*)  are  represented  most  directly  by 
Fig.  5,  where  the  value  of  a^-j-b*  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  block  represented  by  (a+b)xaxb  from  the  sum  of  the 
two  prisms  {a+b)a*  and  (a'\'b)b*,  or 

a»-hb»  =  (a  +  b)(a^-ab-hb*). 

Chester.  Arthur  Dufton. 

The  Worship  of  the  Diagram. 

Mr.  Warren's  paper  in  your  December  issue  is  on  a 
subject  that  has  demanded  attention  for  some  time ; 
examiners  and  examining  bodies  seem  to  have  set  up  as 
their  idol  an  accurate  drawing,  and,  like  other  idol-makers, 
they  will  only  be  satisfied  when  everyone  falls  down  to 
worship.  Moreover,  geometry  is  not  the  only  subject  to 
suffer,  for  worship  is  expected  to  a  great  extent  in 
chemistry  and  in  physics  as  well.  It  is  surely  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  an  enterprising  firm  of  instrument-makers 
has  placed  on  the  market  a  special  piece  of  apparatus  to 
make  accurate  drawing  merely  mechanical. 

So  far  as  geometry  is  concerned,  a  proof  of  a  theorem 
with  an  inaccurate  figure  is,  to  my  mind,  worth  more  than 
a  proof  with  an  accurate  figure,  while  a  proof  without  a 
figure  would  be  still  more  valuable.  Geometry  deals  with 
points,  straight  lines,  plane  surfaces, .  and  other  things  of 
a  like  nature  which  exist  only  in  our  imagination,  and 
cannot  be  accurately  drawn.  A  proof  is  an  exercise  in 
logical  reasoning,  and  a  figure  is  an  adventitious  aid  to 
our  weak  imaginations  :  a  figure,  as  accurately  drawn  as 
it  can  be,  is  a  greater  aid  than  an  inaccurate  one,  and 
betrays  greater  weakness  in  reasoning  power.  Instruments 
should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  figure 
drawn  as  accurately  as  may  be  by  hand  only,  spending 
as  little  time  on  it  as  one  would  usually  spend  on  some- 
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thing  which  is  not  essential  to  the  end  in  view,  but  merely    i 
a  crutch  to  help  us  on  our  way.  | 

Physics    and,    more    particularly,    chemistry    are    treated    \ 
in  the  same  way  as  geometry.     It  is  often  printed  at  the   | 
head  of  a  paper  that  accurate  drawings  of  any  apparatus   | 
described  are  required  ;  occasionally  questions  are  set  which    i 
can    be   completely    answered    by    a   drawing    alone ;    while 
in  reports  on  the  papers  sent   in   the  drawings  receive  an 
undue  amount  of  attention,   especially  with  regard  to  pro- 
portion and  form.     Such  questions  as  those  mentioned   are    | 
surely  out  of  place   in   a   paper  on   chemistry  :    they   could 
almost  be  relegated  to  a  paper  on  drawing,  while  a  strictly    i 
accurate  drawing  is  not  essential  to  a  good  account  of  an    ' 
experiment. 

That  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  used  in  any  experiment 
very  much  improves  the  account  of  the  experiment  must 
be  admitted,  and  admitted  ungrudgingly.  It  saves  a  good 
deal  of  writing,  and  renders  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  intelligible  at  a  glance.  But  why  should  a  lot 
of  time  be  spent  on  making  a  drawing  accurate  in  pro- 
portion or  form  either  in  an  examination  paper  or  in 
a  laboratory  note-book?  The  real  reason  why  a  drawing 
should  be  made  in  a  laboratory  note-book  is  that  it  serves 
to  record  the  exact  way  in  which  the  apparatus  was 
arranged  and  the  kind  of  apparatus  that  was  used.  These 
are  the  two  points  that  a  drawing  should  bring  out  clearly, 
so  that  if,  at  any  future  lime,  the  same  kind  of  apparatus 
is  required,  the  method  of  setting  it  up  can  be  quickly  seen. 
Surely  a  drawing  correct  in  perspective,  proportion,  and 
form  is  not  required  for  this  purpose  :  a  diagram  consisting 
of  straight  lines  would  almost  be  sufficient  from  the  point 
of  view  of  form  ;  while  if  a  beaker  did  happen  to  be  out 
of  proportion  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  the 
experimenter  would  hardly  be  likely  to  hunt  for  a  bucket 
in  mistake. 

As  a  rule,  the  time  devoted  to  science  is  small  enough, 
and  it  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  teaching  the  methods 
by  which  the  facts  of  the  science  are  acquired.  Time 
spent  in  the  laboratory  in  producing  elaborately  accurate 
drawings  is  wasted.  So  long  as  the  drawing  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  apparatus  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
deal  with  it,  all  that  can  be  rationally  demanded  has 
been  done. 

To  return  to  examinations  :  it  is  surely  unjust  to  those 
boys  who  cannot  draw  to  assign  any  marks  to  drawings 
in  a  paper  on  chemistry.  Their  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  methods  of  chemistry  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
questions  set  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  their  drawjngs  may 
not  be  so  good  as  those  of  other  boys  whose  chemical 
knowledge  is  less  while  their  ability  to  draw  is  greater, 
and  in  this  way  a  false  equality  in  chemistry  is  estab- 
lished between  them.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
drawings  which  accompany  contributions  to  the  learned 
societies  are  usually  diagrammatic.  Of  course  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  power  of  drawing  any  object  accurately 
ought  to  be  cultivated ;  but  there  is  a  time  set  aside  for 
that,  and  the  natural  inability  which  some  boys  have  in 
this  respect  ought  not  to  count  against  them  in  a  subject 
where  an  accurate  drawing  is  not  required. 

W.  A.  Whitton. 

Bridgend,  Glam. 

A  Science  Byllabus  for  Preparatory  School*. 

My  recent  letter  on  the  above  subject  has  had  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  eliciting  some  important  information  from 
Mr.  Oswald  H.  Latter.  It  seems  that  the  elementary 
science  papers  of  the  Common   Examination   for   Entrance 


to  Public  Schools  follow  the  lines  of  the  scheme  c 
by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Public  Schools  Science 
.Association ;  otherwise  the  two  would  scarcel; 
intimately  associated  in  his  argument. 

Now,  my  main  contention  is  for  a  syllabus.  M 
says  that  its  imposition  would  be  detrimental  to 
interests  of  science  teaching ;  and  yet  this  body  of 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Comi 
amination,  drew  up  a  scheme  covering,  as  he  says, 
pages  in  double  column,  arranged  under  the  1 
'  Botany,'  *  Zoology,'  and  *  General,'  and  forming 
ing  calendar  for  the  guidance  of  teachers."  If  tfa 
a  syllabus,  by  what  term  shall  we  characterise  i 
is  the  very  point  I  ui:ge — in  principk?,  and  with  th 
of  official  sanction.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
scheme,  in  a  condensed  form,  or  preferably  in  ex 
it  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Preparatory 
Review  for  March,  1905,  should  be  published 
elementary  science  syllabus  of  the  Common  exai 
Is  this  unreasonable? 

It  follows  that  my  suggestion  has  not  been  re 
unsound,  but  the  reverse,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
that  an  unofficial  scheme  makes  for  the  gui 
teachers,  and  that  an  official  one  has  the  opposite 

As  an  enthusiast  myself  in  the  matter  of  scicn 
ing,  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  agree  cordiallv 
principles  Mr.  Latter  lays  down,  viz.,  that  t 
should  be  undertaken  con  amore,  and  that  pr 
science  work  should  develop  the  powers  of  observ 
arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  natural  phenomer 

I  will  not  further  trespass  upon  your  space  by 
into  side  issues. 

Brighton.  E.  J.    Peti" 

Language  Teaching  in  the  Sixteenth  Cent 
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FROM   THE    EARLIEST   TIMES   TO  1901. 

VoL  L  :   B.C.  55-A,i>,   1500.     With  173  Illn^lrations.     Crown  «vo,  i^ 
nCf  loOO-iaSS*.    With  m  IlluntrationB.     Crown  Hvo,  4s,     VoL  IIL:  l«S9- J90L    With  100  niii«!tratiott», 

CoMPLLTE  IN  One  VoLriit.     With  37«  Illuptratioti«.     Crown  Sv*»,  V2^ 

A    SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF    ENGLISH     HISTORY. 

With  6C  Maps  and  22  Plana  of  Batllcs,  Ac.     Fuap.  4lo,  5s. 

OUTLINE      OF      ENGLISH      HISTORY. 

H.L.  oS-A.o.  191)1.     With  Mi  VV(M)iI<:ut8  ami  3Up«.    Fcap.  Hvo,  it.  M. 


By  CYRIL  RANSOME,   M.A. 

A   SHORT    HISTORY    OF    ENGLANIi 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE   DEATH  OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

With  Tables,  Plaitf,  Maps,  Index,  &c.     Crown  8vo»  l\^  Oil 

Or  in  Two  Parts,  2a.  cAclt.     PArl  I,  :   To  ltK>3;  Part  IL  :    l*i03  to  1901. 


EPOCHS   OF   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 


York  Poweirs  Early  England 

to  the  Norman  Conquest,  i^, 
Crofghton's  <Mrs.)  England  a 

Continental    Power,    1066 

1216.    ^-^ 
Rowley's  Rise  of  the  People 

and  the  Growth  of  Parfla 

ment.  1214  1485.    'mL 
Crelah ton's   (Bishop)   Tudors 

and  the  Reforraation,  1485- 

1603-    ^*d, 
Bpochs    of    BngUsh    History.      Complete    in    One 

Volume,  with  JT  Tabic*  ftnij  Petitifrecw  Atid  S:t  Miip*.     Fcap.  8vo,  to. 


Gardiner's  {Mrs.)  Struggle 
against  Absolute  Monarchy. 
1603-1688.    '*d. 

Rowley's  Settlement  of  the 
Constitution.  1680  1784.  '*l 

Tancock's  England  during  the 
American  and  European 
Wars,  1765-1820.    i»iL 

Browning's  Modern  England^ 
1820-1897.    M. 


EPOCHS   OF   MODERN   HISTC 

19  V<j]sv«  wtth  yupi,  ^  «d«  cw^'U. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT   HISTORY- 


Airy*s    English    Restoration 

and  Louis  XIV.     1648*1676. 

Church's   Beginning    of    the 
Middle  Ages. 

Cox's  Crusades. 

Crelghton's  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Galrdner's    Houses    of    Lan- 
caster and  York. 


10  \aK,  with  M^nm,  2a,  tJd.  each. 


Gardiner's 
War. 


Thirty     Years* 


Beeshr's  Gracchi,  Marius,  and 

Capes^s  Early  Roman  Empire. 

Capes's  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Second  Century. 

Cox's  Greeks  and   the   Per 

sians. 

Cox's  Athenian  Empire. 


Mace- 


Curteis's   Rise  of  the 

donlan  Empire* 
Ihne's  Rome  to  Its  Capture  by 

the  Gauls. 
Merlvftle's  Roman  Trlumvtr- 

ates. 
San  key's  Spartan  and  Theban 

Supremacies, 
Smith's  (Bosworth)  Rome  and 

Carthage, 


Gardiner's  First  Tw*o  Stuarts. 

Gardiner's  tMrs,)  French  Re- 
volution,  1789-1795. 

Hale's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts* 
and  Western  Europe,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

Johnson's  Normans  In  Europe. 


Longman's  Pre 
Great  nnd  tho2 
War. 

Ludlow's  War  of 
independenec,  I 

McCarthy's  Epoch 
1830-1950* 

Moberly's  The  Esi 

Morris's  Age  of  Ai 

Morrises  The  Earl] 
ians. 

Seebohm's  Proles 
lution. 

Stubbs's  The  £ 
genets. 

Warburton'f 
Third. 


LONGMANS'   GEOGRAPHICAL    SERil 

Book  I.— The  First  BooK  of  Geography.     With  17  lUusti^atious  and  52  Maps  (3a 

are  coluur»nl).     Crown  8vo,  Is,  tkl. 

Hook  11— The  World.     For  Junior  Students.     With  35  IUu*?tiutioiis  and  87  Mai>«i  (7^ 

are  tolourt'd).     Crown  8vo,  3*. 

Book  111.— The  World,     For  Senior  Students.     With  42  lllusti-ations  and  121   Maps  (112 

are  coloured).     Crown  8vo^  4fl.  ^1. 

Book  IV.— The  British  Empire.     With  38  nJustiations  and  78  Maps  (71  of  wlucsh  are 
Crown  8vo,  ;ifl.  6d. 

Book  V,— A  Primary  Physical  Geography.    By  John  Tborkto.x,  M.A,    With  j 

trations  and  I*  Map^  (1   of  which  is  wlouretlj.     Urowu  Mvo,  *2s» 


L02^rr\JAys.    r;HEEN,    ik   CO.,    1.o.vdon,    Nmw    Yr»RK.    BoMteAV,    and    Calcutta 
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MARSHALL  &  SON 


WISH 
TO    DRAW 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION 


TO    THE   FOLLOWING    BOOKS: 

G  AND  PRECIS  WRITING.  A  HEURISTIC  ARITHMETIC. 


i 

\!!miMM  vtiti 


JST  ft,  V.  N,  HOPKINS,  B.A*, 

of  Trinity  Cflkge,  Catuhridge* 
Olotb.  2s* 

F«l  mrvtuWy  ^•^nuivuite*!  E^icrciRcs^  .md  is  attitvblo 
with  lUc  \'t,ri>><-^  t  ivil  Hf*ri,|.i.^  Kxaiiuhariuuh. 


By  CLirFOUD  QRANVILLe,  B.A.,  acL  1  C.  E.  RICE,  M.A.. 

Mf  WcM    Hintl.  Scl 1,   Hiiin)iftt^.id. 

Part  L,  Method  Book,  2s.  6d.      Bx&mples*  Is. 

Au   Ari'.litti.  ri     Mh  vtiv  MtiLtlrml  lloi'^.     A*l»ij»tcti  Iwr  ClnMreti  from       || 
six  Uy  !cu  yiJiirK  ij(  i»g«.  ' 


BOTAI^Y     RA]V[Br^£:S. 


r  eUU^  THOMSON, 


ThrtM^  I'tkrts,    rmfuwyly  I11n»tmtcd. 


Part  I.    SPRING.    Price  lOd. 
book  ♦inlitble  for  8t4nuJma>r  J  I.  Kini   HL  of  Primnry  ScIukjIp.     It  Kivtu  «Uii|ilo  itifurtntitloU  in  cb^mning^  and  rimy 
AXifl    rtrtwor-t,  find  In  iUuair.ttxd  by  itijiuvrouA  phntugniphN  anti  dmtwintfi   lr«m  iiMturc.      Th«  (fcltii  wf  Uio  bi>i>k  la 
1.    .  p,       .,f  ohll'lpeii  to  the  flnAtfm  themselves,  and  In  dc^*  (  "  ^'    i'  -j...  ^l  ,ti....  .,1  >'>t<4nniaK  tH»wor. 

We  ItAVe  ititrtiUiuwl  Vmi  L  hcrt,  »nd  I  hnvc  n  ^  excclleut  rumlitiw,     W« 

renting  tht*  •►nil  Nature  Study  k^^Hotiit.  ikiid  thi  ;  ih  in  their  Viijfh  opinion  f*t 

..M  MM  ,,  .ilititiM  are  iibuliahttd,  iiud  tlnw  trt!nliiic»it  i-^  i-lrthf  ;  ^^l.t1.    .,«   tv...  ^,».,,-  tir,,.. 

tt»j(tnn;ktlun  1»  c"dvt*ycd.'* 


'  some 


9f  HORACE  MARSHALL  O  SOS*S  ta^lt^knoWn  and  hiidtltf  ustd  Books,  ti}hicf»  ftotff  h*€t»  adapttd 
to  mrft  ihf  suggestions  of  tf>m  Board  of  Edacotion  for  the  teaching  of  English: 


LE  READERS.    IVii-o  Is.  6d.  i"  t  ba«  h.     IlluMivitvd. 
kHee  READERS,     r  ru  <<  1  s.  cacb.     llUiHrmtcd. 

I  RNOLISH  VOYAGES*     KdtUd  by  K.  K.  ?«t'riuKT. 

With   nti    Iiiilr<  riu   ii.,.a  bv  Sir  I^lkmkNTH  MaHH' 
d,     2s.  6d. 

THE    NORTHERN    SAGAS.     Edited   by 
I  K  K,  8i>ktuiii.    ribibtiAtrd,    2s.  6d. 

1  BUOcut^Mfut  b  H>k,  ttio  ftr«t  .attempt  uiado  by 
wctit  thcl^A^ML-k  »»f  tbc  North  In  >i  fiirin  tttdt^Abk 


D' ARTHUR      OF 

1,,  TnoMsriS,     J  Una- 


THE  FAERIE  QUCENC.  Bditcd  by  a  L 
orly  Exjuiitiur  nmt  •  kr'ftr«ii»i!.d  Iiis|H.'ctor  tf>  the 
*"       "      IlluHttutcrd.    2s.  6d. 

SEND    FOR   COMPLETE   CATALOGUE   (Illustrated).    Post   Free. 
lOBACE   MAKSHALiL    6l    SON.    Teraple    HoiifiH     nnd    12A     Flent   Sr.r««««t 


SELEOTIONS      FROM      THE      MORTE 
SIR  THOMAS  MALORY.     Etit..]  hy  r 

SELECTIONS      FROM      SERNERS*     TRANSLATION     OF 
FROISS  ART'S    CHRONICLES.       Kditcd     by    Nh'Hmvs 
Fin/.ju,  If  A.  Whitijiit  <.ianinnir  SihtHil.  Cmydun.     Ilhi».     2s, 

STORIES  FROM  CHAUCER.  Arr.vnK'td  iu\  VhiUlmn  by  C.  L. 
Tit.-M-^^s.     Illnstnittd.     Sc- .-nd  KOHioiu     U,  6d, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES.  By  CHARLit.s  Lamb.  Edited 
hy  K,  K.  ISi'tJ^.ni.  HA.  With  m\  IiitrtuJiictloii  by  Hir  Gkorok 
IJ  t  it  i>  \v  f  .ri  1 1 ,  K .  C.l .  I-1 ,  1 .  L.  I  > .  1 1 1  Mn  ( rii  t  ci.1  from  A  I'l  cieut  G  rco  k 
PtcturoK,     H^tvutnl  Kdilion       is. 

THE  ADVCNTURKS  OF  REOWULF.  Tratmljited  imd  fuUpt«] 
Xit  tho  ^x-'v  iif  SoImoU  by  C  I..  Thom-*li>\  With  «lu  IntroduetUtn. 
Tbirfl  Kihti'id.     iDuMiriitmi,     Is. 


nt  n 


|UT0TYPE  COMPANY, 

WH  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 

ROCHROME    COPIES 
BY   THE 
r   AUTOTYPE  CARBON  PROCESS  OF 
PICTURES  BY  OLD  MASTERS. 

BOH    TDK    PSlirciPAL    CoLLKCTI03>«    OF    KOTS. 


KAHPLES  OF  WORKS  BY  MODERN  ARTISTS. 
PI  COMPANY'S  Processes  of  Permanent 
ihic  Reproduction  are  extensively  employed  by 
»©s  or  the  British  Museum,  the  Local  Covern- 
Hl,  many  of  the  Learned  Societies,  and  leading 

of  Coins,  Seals,   Medals,  II SS.,  Drawtnj^s. 
riiiffs«  Art  Objects,   Bflicroscople  Work,  Htc. 

Kvitid /c^m   tho»*    rtt^tuintif  Ji^H*k   IfiniitntttoH*  nf  ihr 
)  flttAti^,     9fierimeik»  and  £Mli»mint  wkmUtftL 


UTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

ICW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 

^m     Opea  fFree)  Daily,  tO  to  6, 


EDWARD    STANFORD'S 

NEW  OROGRAPHIGAL  MAPS. 

Cuiiipilcd  tnidcr  the  direction  of  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A., 

I.iitc  Keiidcr  in  Geogrupby  in  the  Unlvontity  vt  n.nfr.i-d.  umi  Director  ot 
the  ]>«ndun  Scbf^d  cd  Eci:*nt>n»iii»  imd  iV'Jltic-jil  iskivnco* 
Tlf  Hc  M<i|is  liAve  beien  cuiopilyti  with  care  froui  orlglnul  inatcH«l«, 
I  h!ri!y  <^uv  cm  merit  S^urvt-yi*.  They  are  priniiirily  intended  to  depict 
l'li>>j.  ti  Fcuturcw,  i:niit,  by  thc»  employment  tjf  the  dovici*  of  ifroy, 
iliM  .-1  rmnitptircint,  lettennx.  uiauy  niunea  liHVe  been  iuaoiied  wltb- 
•ut  ^prilling  the  graphic  efTtct  -d'thv  cok>ni-lti(?.  lliiir  cuiitoiur  Ui«rj» 
h.ive  Imou  dmwn  at  thu  *ntuv  intervals  nixtvn  und  VksIow  tUo  Mtt  hveL 

1.  MAP    OF    BUROFB. 

Four  Sheets :  60  bj  54  inctieB ;  63*1  mllet  to  on  incli  (1 ;  4,000,000), 
'W»   iti>   itbtHtrutinn   id    the    bmldtng    <d    n    omtincnt,    the   [iii\|)  1* 

L  X  Cc  1 1  eit t .  "  — <U'**j/ rtl ph  tr<rl  I   Fr'* *'h  f  f\ 

2.  MAP    OP    AFRICA. 

Four  Slieeta :  50  l>y  56  ina&aa  ;  115  mll«i  to  an  lach  \\  \  7,aae»4O0K 
'"TbLs  tn  till  cjceellcnit  W4II  mi*j»,  a'lnjirribly  clear  *nd  ftttnietivc.     It  U 
A  atiikiug  luKtAJicc  tvf  wluil  flin^pliiity  4if  c-nionrinff  cun  do/'— S(PAix>^ 

3.    MAP    OF   PALBSTINB. 

Fotur  Slieeti :  52  by  62  inches ;  4  mUea  to  on  inch  (1  ;263,ilO>. 
"  Much  eikf-c  tia«  becu  ex|,Hindcd  L>ii  thu  wurk.  .  *  ,  Tito  ujup  U  d|{)jt 

4.    MAP   OF   ASIA- 

Four  Sheet!  :  56  by  50  inohef  :  140  mUoa  to  on  laoh  (1 ;  8,870,400). 
"  Witl  doubtlutiA  bu   welounicd  Iry  cdiicatioufd       1   1  n-i  -      >>t«   whtfire 
geography  i»  tnught  011  the  m>»rv  cnUKbtctied  *ini  1  .  Attnu.*^ 

;  JnurnnL 
JUST   Fr  HUSH  Ell 

5.    MAP   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

Four  Sheets  :  52  by  60  inchoft  ;  94  9  tallDS  to  aa  tach  (1    6,013,500). 

PRtCB    OP    EACH  AfAPi 

Coloured  SheetM*  16s.  ;  Mounted  on  Rotters  mad  VaratBbe4,  209* 

Shift  Ut,  ft' M    Srirt't    L^t    of    li*ivrtltn>t%itt     Wot'La   ||hr'tllM  on  filH)i*r^\(iOt*t 

London :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  t3,  &  U.  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
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rr.  M.  F.  TAMBLYN-WAHS, 

Scientific  Apparatus  Maker. 

Removal  of  Workshop  to 
BRACKENBER  WORKS.  GIGGLESWICK. 

STOCK-TAKING    SALE. 

A  iiimnliiy  of  IClcetiicnl,  riptitnK  find  l.ciii'rul  Sjtientilic 
ppamttit^  lUid  Smulrie?*  lo  tfv  void  at  alKiiit  co«t  mitil 
e^.  if  I0ti7«  ^iitn  us\m\  pribcH  will  hold  ^<K*fL 


EstUbfis'ted  1896.  L^tbornforiis  Com/j/efe/y  Fitted. 

Posts!  AtidrBSB-COLDIELANOS.  SETTLE,   Y0RK8. 


G.  GUSSONS'  TECHNICAL  WORI 

BROUGHTON,   MANCHESTER. 
A  NOVEL  ATWOOD  MACHINI 


Afi     ^ 

it  «rniit^  Aixl  niMii«  ror  school  use. 

Ciiperifnof>tji,l    Meebanic*    U   fM 

AMil  i*f  rhrj  IK'.  nrm\v  ijliriilii;iMc  \,y  the  ajiin>»tu» 
FI«t!Cl««r*a  Wavs  Line  Troll«3f  Apparatii*. 

LcwDON  AoDBi>M:  281.  THANgT  HOU3B,  STRAND, 


tU  Unlvmity  Cormpondent 

lA   JOURNAL    DEVOTED    CHIEFLY    TO    LONDON    UNIVERSITY    MATT! 

An    excellent     medium     for    advertisements    of 

E  POSTS    VACANT    AND     WANTED. 

Issued  on   the  1st  and  15th  of  each   month.      Price  Id. 
ri^V       SUBSCRIPTION,       POST       FREE,       2s. 


Publishing   Office:    157,    Drury    Lane,    W.O. 


ELECTRICAL 

TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 

AN    INTERCHANGEABLE    RESISTANCE, 


SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED. 

THOROUGHLY 

RELIABLE. 


SEPARATE 
TUBES, 

ANY 
RESISTANCE,! 


iMahugflMV  b4He  witli  lermmftU  cannectcd  to  brasa  Ivlgs. 
Ut>»i»Utic«s  (UIhI  inio  i;l«i»H  tnhi'  uud  councfctecl  to  Kraps  taps  wliir.h  s-Uck*  )»elwetMi  the  coDt«<;t  lags. 
ReHi^tttnce*  an}'  value  from  Dl  to  l,:i<Hl  r.lnn^. 

PRICE    CoMeLtTK    WiTII    liEHlSTANCK    IN   TUBK,  KAC©    T 

^,  or  Exiiu  lIi%MsTAN<ji:'^  in  Tt  iikh,  ^ 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  HELD  IN  STOCK, 
CATALOGUES    SENT    POST    FREE     UPON    APPLICATION. 

PHILIP  HARRIS  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ="'" 

SCIENTIFIC     INSTRUMENT    SPECIALISTS. 


ri<iS-rFO   ti\     ntiUAlH-   •  IAV    •%!»  AoSH,    l.tMllKD.    1^It|L.VV>  KTRY-^t    \\\\.\.,  *.V    .    ^^^ti   *V^l\*.\  ,  «U?»OI.^, 


THE 


chool  Wo 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


Vou  IX.,  No.  9S.] 


I^'LIHRrARY,    1907- 


Six PENCE   Monthly. 

.Yearly   YnLi'ME   75,  6^1,   N 


CONTENTS. 

PLACE    OF    CLASSICS    AND    SCIENCE     IN     A    GENERAL     EDUCATION.     B>  (lie  Hon.  nml  Rev«  E. 
LYTTELTON,  MA 


PAI 


PI DIMG  ALOUD.     B>    FANNV  JOHNSON 

ASUKEIfEHT  OF  TIME-INTERYALS  IH  EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS,   nik.^ti^tudj    Rv  J.  SCHOFIELD. 
B  >^,,   A.K.r.Sc  ...  .  ,..  ...  ..,  .  . 

:  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FRENCH      Bv  S.   A.  RICHARDS,  B.A 

fi    DEFECTS   IN   THE    TEACHING    OF    HISTORY    IN    SCHOOLS.     IL     Bv  Prof.  F    I   C    HFARNSHAW., 

tlDY  OF   THE   LIVING.  PLANT.    Simple  Experiments  for  'PreUtnlnary  Certificate  ^  Students      IL 

niKlntc'fO     By  E.  STFNHOLTSE,  IS.sc,  A.U.r> 

PROBLEM  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  . 

E  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES        

USE    AND    ABUSE    OF    PUBLIC    EXAMINATIONS.     L     Bv  S.  A.  BURSTALL,  M,A       11       By    f     F. 
BARTON.  MA. 

GANISED  GAMES  FOR  GIRLS.     By  M.  I  AWRKNCK 

ITORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

9  OF  INTEREST:    General;    Scyattish;    IrUh ;    WeUh 

SnMWS  OF  RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

UE8P0NDENCE  : 
A  €Wi«  Museum  and  its  Educational  Aspects.     By  HUNTLV  CARTER 
Enperlmentft  on  Liquid  Pressure.     By  WILLIANT  l-'N  i*    >'  A      *^  ^ 
is  a  Duodecimal  System  Possible?    Uy  T.  R.  1'. 
The  Worship  of  the  Diagram.    By  C.  \\\  C  WHEATLEV,  B  A 
Bradshaw''  M  a  Class  Text-book.     By  HENRY  BLACKL«>CK  &  CO..  Ltd.     . 


ILonion 
MACMILLAN     AND     CO.»    LlMITK 

NEW    YORK:   THE   MACMlUJ^N   COMPANY 
1907 
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MESSRS.   LONGMANS  &  CO.'S   LI 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,    D.C.L.,   LL.D. 

A  STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF   ENGLA| 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1001. 

Vol  L  :   B.e.  55-A.i».  1509,     With  173  Illtt*<lraiJOD«.     Crown  8vo,  is, 
JL;  loOO-lttSa    With  96  IllustrntioiiB.     Crown  8vo,  4«.     Vol  IIL:  1689- 1001.    With  KlO  lilustrtttioiis. 
Complete  is  Onk  Voi^ume.     With  ^7H  niu^trntiona.     Crown  Svu,  M«. 

A    SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

With  6G  Mkp*  and  22  Plana  of  Battles,  tee.    Fcup.  4to,  5s. 


OUTLINE 

II.C.  aS^A.O.  1901, 


OF      ENGLISH      HISTORY. 

With  9(i  Wg<kiicuts  ant]  .\U(m.     Fcap.  Mvo,  di.  6<1. 


By  CYRIL  RANSOME,   M.A. 

A   SHORT    HISTORY    OF    ENGLANI 

FROM   THE   EARUEST  TIMES   TO  THE   DEATH   OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA* 

With  Tables,  Pliiiis,  Maps,  Index,  *«■.     Crown  8vo,  n%,  fkl. 

Or  in  Two  Parts,  2n.  each.     Part  1. :   To  In03:   P»irt  11.  :    1603  to  IDOl. 


EPOCHS    OF   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 


York  PowellB  Early  England 

to  the  Norman  Conquest,  i^^ 
Crelghton's  (Mrs.)  England  a 

Continentai    Power,    1066 

1216.    'M. 
Rowley's  Riso  of  the  People 

and  the  Growth  of  Pari  la  ^ 

raeot.  1214-  1485.    'Hi. 
Creighton's   (Bishop)   Tudors 

ana  the  Reformation,  14S5- 

1603.    t»d. 


Gardiner's  (Mrs.)  Struggle 
against  Absolute  Monarchy. 
1603  1688.     Kl. 

Rowley's  Settlement  of  the 
Constitution^  1689  1784.   M. 

Tancock's  England  during  the 
American  and  European 
Wars,  1765  1820.    'M, 

firowning^s  Modern  England, 
1820-1897.    t»d. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HIST< 

19  VoK,  with  Mftp«,  S«.  ikt  caeli. 


XIpochs    of    Englinh    Hi  story.      Complete    in    One 

Voluiuc,  virith  -7  T^iulcn  timi  F'tdiffTeeiii  and  -IJ  ^lnjiA.     Fcap.  ^vkk  ^*- 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

UP  Vttla.,  witli  M&fw,  'is.  6d.  wiclj. 


Airy's    English    Restoration 
and  Uuls  XIV.    1648-1678. 

Church's    Beginning    of    the 
Middle  Ages. 

Cox's  Crusades. 

Crelgbton's  Age  of  Elizabeth, 

Galrdner's    Houses    of    Lan- 
caster and  York, 


Gardiner's 
War. 


Thirty      Years' 


Beesly's  Gracchi,  Marius,  and 
Sulfa. 

Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire. 

Cape&'s  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Second  Century. 

Cox's  Greeks  and   the   Per^ 
stans. 

Cox's  Athenian  Empire. 


Curtels's  Rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire. 

Ihne's  Rome  to  lis  Capture  by 
the  Gauls. 

Merlvale's  Roman  Triumvir- 
ates* 

Sankey's  Spartan  and  Theban 
Supremacies^ 

Smith's  (Bosworth)  Rome  and 
Carthage. 


Gardiner's  First  Two  Stuarts. 

Gardiner's  (Mrs.)  French  Re- 
volution. 1789^1795. 

Hale's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  Western  Europe,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

Johnson's  Normans  in  Europe* 


Longman's 
Great  and  tn 
War. 

Ludlow's  War   of 
Independence,  1 

McCarthy's  Epoch 
1830-1850. 


Moberly's  The 
Morris's  Age  of  A 

Morris*s  The  Earlf 
ians. 

Seebohm's  Protest 
lution. 

Stubbs's  The   Earl 
genets. 

Warburton*s     Edt 

Third. 


LONGMANS'    GEOGRAPHICAL    SERifl 

Book  1  — The  First  BooK  of  Geography.    With  17  lUniiti'atious  and  52  Maps  (38 

atii  (nAovivt:^]),     Crown  HvOy   J$.  6cL 

Book  11.— The  World,     Foi-  Junior  Students.     With  35  1 11  u  stmt  ions  and  67   Maps  {79 

are  coloured).     Crown  Hvo,  3s, 

Book  III.— The  World,     For  Senior  Students.     With  42  Illustrations^  and  121    Maps  (112 
are  coloureti).     Crown  8vo,  4f»  6d. 

Book  IV.— The  British  Empire*     With  38  Illuatrntions  and  76  Maps  (71  of  wljich  are  i 
Crown  8vo,  3p.  6d. 

I^k  v.— A  Primary  Physical  Geography,    By  John  Tboiinton,  M.A.    With  l\ 

tmtions  and  U  Map^  {I  of  whii-'U  is  cfjlourcilj.     Crowji  S\t\  i*s. 


J^JVa3iAN*S,   GKKEN,   it  CO*,    London,    >>:w    Vmrk,    RnMHw.    and   Calccita 
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CE  MARSHALL  &  SON 


WISH 
TO    DRAW 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION 


TO    THE   FOLLOWING    BOOKS: 

KING  AND  PRECIS  WRITING.  A  HEURISTIC  ARITHMETIC. 


iU    R.  V.  M.  HOPKINS,  B.A*. 

Ale  M>ciiuhif  t>l   Irinity  <'H.llk<i{v,  Ciitn bridge. 
Cloth,  2b. 

ti  ti*r«fu)J;r  ^muiiiiiU'U  F.\-^!rf«8<'^-5,  utid  1«  «trit»blc 
Etu»«l4ftii  trtth  the  viiri.".!*  rivjj  Srrvu'e  Iv.v,»ii»lhiiri"«»i^. 


By  CLIFFORD  QRANVILLE,  B.A.,    mmI  C.  E.  RICE,  M.A*, 
Part  I.,  Method  Book«  2s,  6d.      Slxamples,  la. 

All   ArUliitiL-tn^  on   vm  y  <ni|/in!il   lluc*i*     A'laptbii  fur  ClviN'nji  fn^i,, 
>»x  l"  ten  yvtirm  ol  iig«. 


BOTANY     RA^iyiBI^EIS. 


Bf  VULA  THOMSON,  .1..iiit,pririclp.kl  of  KcihId;;!..!!  (iurku^  >^.h<KO.     In  Thne  rurls.    Pmfuacly  l)lit«l]tinMi. 

Part  I»    SPRING.    Price  lOd. 
ittf  W»k  f^uitjiljlc  ittv  t^Uiidftirk  ||.»ik(   ill,  of  Friinaiy  St*htK»l».     It  ^wn  *iui\i\c  ijjforiimlU'ii  in  chunaing  and  fMy 
unci    HdwcrH^  tLiid  is  iUu^tiiitcd  hy  i]iuui''roiu  photoun^aphN  Aud  druwin^^   lri>ra  uiiturc.       The  uhn  id   the  buok  iA 

n.t,n  .11  .,r  .KH  Ir,  n  i  .  rl,r  MuWcr^  thvrn«iclvc»,  and  to  develop  their  tthsctvat  i. mi  ,kn>1  k.il-...hi>ilj  i...tvor, 

~       -rnr-  iLud  t'urt  I,  hf^rc.  mid  1  h{iV43  iintch  plt^AAuro  hi  '.  '   "junlHIe*.     VW 

i  XMtiir«  Study  it<f>tin«i,  and  the  tejiclivrH  u^iu^  it  Uia^h  opinUni  of 

,,  iM.il,  uimI  Uit  tTe-itni'-'Fit  i*  thrtmcterised  y»y  chiinn;    _  ,.,,      u.,,  ,a  tUfi  Mamii  time 

umtu  *uiurMuiti»Mii  im  vrnwyvd 


ing  or*  iome  of  HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON'S  we tl-k notion  and  tt'idelif  used  "Books,  Which  haVe  bewn  adapted 
fk3  meet  the  suggestions  of  iht  Board  of  Education  for  the  traching  of  EngUsh  : 


RLE  READERS.     Vi\ '  •--  U ,  6d .  i » ^  t  c^.l  i ,     1 1 1  u  -t  ratt  d. 
lANCC  READERS.     I'M-c  |s,  cnch.     IlluHtmlea. 

•^  ENOUSM  VOVAQES.     Kdltcd  by  K.  K,  l^iniiifT, 

^SiiTli  tui    hiin  *Jiitt iLUi  by  8ir  Li,k.M»tXTi*  Mak»[* 
2s.  6d, 

THE    NORTHERN    SAGAS.      Edited    by 
'    -         1 1      ilJij*iittU'd,    2s.  6d, 

ivN'k,  the  fiirnt  ^ittcnipt  tnade  by 
^>f  thci  Kt"»?t)i  ilk  ti  fij!'Tii  Muitublu 


THE    rAERIE    QUEENC.      Editod  hy  C. 

i  JprmrTJy  Kxaiditm  r    ini  <  >.  v'i-*inniil   Inspector  to  the 
^Buard.     lIlu-trjitLl,    2s.  6d. 


SELECTIONS      FROM      THE 
SIR  THOMAS   MALORY. 

SELECTIONS      FROM       BERNERS' 
FROISSART'S     CHRONICLES. 

Fh^kik,  B  a.,  WhitK^itt  *hiui,! 
STORIES  FROM  CHAUCER. 

TiloMSMH.      lUualraled.     .Soroi 


MORTE 

Kditrjd  by  V. 


O'ARTHUR     OP 


TRANSLATION    OP 

i:  iitcd  by  NOHMA*  U 
I'roydofJ.  IHUR.  2S, 
;  r  ihildr^ai  by  C.  U 
IS.  6d. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES.  l>y  Chari  > 
bv  K„  K  Sij-.ir;]iT,  b.A,  With  uii  lutVodiutJM 
KiKKwrMn^,    KtJ.E..    LLl),     Ulimtiutcd    from 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  BEOWULF.    Tr%n%liitc<)  and  Adii|H«d 

bt  the  u-e  of  Siln"!^  by  T-  I.    T>I0M^4>\.      With  i*J»   lutrixtuetlolK 
Third  Editb-h.     Ilbibirntoil,     Is. 


SEND    FOR    COMPLETE   CATALOGUE    (Iliustratedi.    Post   Fr««. 
MAK3HALL   dt    SON,    Tempi**    Rnimn     Awrt    loj;     irinAr    c^rrPAt 


{UTOTYPE  COMPANY, 
W  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 
10CHR0ME    COPiES 
BY   THE 
T  AUTOTYPE  CARBON  PROCESS  OF 
PICTURES  BY  OLD  MASTERS. 
iFiKiii  nis  PRt^rcirAL  OoujBcno3r«  or  29t»im. 


US  EXAMPLES  OF  WORKS  BY  MODERN  ARTISTS. 

JTOTYPK    COIfFANY*S    Processes  of   Permanent 

iphlc  Reproduction  are  extenstvety  employed  by 
leet  of  the  British  Huseum,  the  Local  Govern- 
RPd*  many  of  the  Learned  Societies,  and  leading 

9  of  CoInf,  Saais,   Medals,  BISS.,   Drawlnirs* 
||tes*  An  Oliaects.   itlcroscople  Work*  &c. 

i 

WTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Opea  (Fi^9j  Omih,  10  to  <i. 


%f\ftit  f/vtm  tK*M*    t'wtjntriit;*  B*Hti'  Ilttfttf^tttOH*  nf  th« 
\  qmmliif/,     Spt^ttiuHJi  ami  £*Umnti'0  §fbmiH**L 


[ 


EDWARD    STANFORD'S 


SKltlES  OK 


NEW  OROGRAPHIGAL  MAPS. 

Coiupikd  midcr  thQ  dirflctiuu  of  H.  J.  MACKINOER,  M*A.« 

I^itc  Reader  ill  Goo*fr»phy  in  the  University  *if  tbvbini,  jiud  Ulrcctor  uf 

thij  Ivondi'it  H«:hool  of  EcotiotiiicM  rtjitl  J^uUticnl  kHclcnce, 

ThoAd  lla|i«  hnvu   \m3CU  coiijpik**!  with  citre  fn.*m  orl^jULU.!   tuiit«2iAJ«t 

'  liirRy  fb>v.:nuat-Tit   S^nrvry*.,      Tbry   urc  ]Tritn.arsly    tntetutrd    t"    dcjilit 


•  bc'Lli  dr*ovji  <a  tin 


,.>,ri   l.,,.li.. 


1,  MAP    OF   EUROPE. 

Fonr  8))Mti :  60  by  64  tfiohei ;  93*1  miles  to  ilii  inch  a  .  4.0QO.O0O). 
'•Aj*   nil    llbr-^lmlloh    •►f    thi«    buddfiiK    **t    >\    c^iititlbvut,    the   lamp   in 
c3i;ct'licil t-  "  —(iioffrnpittrnl  Tt"'f< f '". 

2.  MAP    OP    AFRICA. 

Four  SheeU:  50  hy  58  locheB  ;  115  miles  to  an  iath  1 : 7,280^400). 
"  Thi*  In  i4n  oxcolloiit  wrtli  ii»«|i,  iidtuimWy  clwtr  *«d  «itU«otlre<     It  tii 
4  itilkintf  hiDlArico  of  what  Hhn|tilrtty  "t  cidnurlt^t^  c^ii  do/'^StiuMff^ 

3.    MAP   OP    PALESTINE. 

Four  Slieets  :  53  %y  62  loohu;  4  mllas  lo  an  inah  (1  ;353,440>, 
'*  Much  eartj  hiu  bct'ii  cip<i»dtd  uu  the  wurk.  .  .  ,  Tho  tu<ip  U  right 
u|i-la*ditt<j,"— J!^A«W  llortd. 

4.    MAP   OF   ASIA. 

Four  Sheets :  59  hy  50  Inches ;  140  milos  to  an  inoh  (1 : 8,870,400). 
"Will  duubtlus*  hu   wclci^nioU  by  cducAtiuii.il  . -r -lii-itn..  n^-    ^  !,►  r-^ 
>(i90|rnifil)y  Ifl  t«ii4(ht  oil  Iho  inur«  «iillght«iiicd  «i>i  i 

6.    MAP   OF    NORTH   AMERICA* 

Four  Sbeeti ;  52  by  60  mcliei  ;  94  9  miUs  to  on  lac  1^  (I   6,013.600). 

PRICB    OF    EACH  MAP: 

Coloured  SheeiB,  i6M. ;  Mounted  on  ffoiitrt  and  Vmmlghtd,  lOs. 

London:  EDWARD  STAHFORD,  12, 13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  WX. 
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COLLEGE    OF   PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated   by   Royal  Charter.) 

BL001C8BI7BT    SQUABE,    LOXDON,    W.C. 


DIPLOMA   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  Associate, 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  Colle/^e  are  held  in  London  and  at 
the  following  proTincial  Local  Centres:— viz.,  Birmingrham,  Briatol. 
Leeds,  Liyerpo'l.  Manchester,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 
The  Assooiateskij)  and  Lioentiateship  Examinations  are  held  twice 
a  year,  xix.,  in  the  first  week  in  January  and  the  last  week  in 
Aognst.    The  Fellowship  Examination  is  held  only  in  January. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject 
for  each  grade 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  at  one  Examina- 
tion. 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea;  the  local  fee  at  the  Provincial 
Centres  is  10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education  may  be  examined  practically  for  Certificates 
of  Ability  to  Teach.  The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  May,  and  October.  The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examina- 
tion is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prises  are  awarded:— Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion, £10;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematioa,  £5: 
Physical  Science,  £5.  A  "  Doreok  Scholarship,"  of  the  Talue  of 
£20,  to  the  candidate  who,  haying  attended  two  Courses  of  the 
Lectures  for  Teachers,  delixered  at  the  College  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  »  Col- 
lege Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Examinations 
are  printed  in  the  College  Calendars,  price  28.  (»d.  each,  free  by  post. 

0.  B.  HODGSON.  B.A..  Secretary. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{Univ<r»'U}f  of  Loiulon), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER   STREET,  LONDON.  W. 

The  Half  Term  begins  on  Thursday ,  February  2l8t. 

The  College  provides  instruction  for  Students  preparing  for  the 
Unirersity  of  London  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Preliminary 
Medicine;  also  instruction  in  subjects  oif  General  Education. 

There  is  a  Training  Department  for  Teachers,  a  Hygiene  Depart- 
ment, and  an  Art  School. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 
Department  for   ProfeeeiotiAl  Trainina:  in  Teachina:. 
(Kecog^iiBcd  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.) 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and 
January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  tf^r  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granteid  by  the  Universities  of  London  and 
Cambridge. 

For  further  information  sk»  to  Entrance  Forms,  ScholarHhipa,  &c., 
apply  to  The  Head  of  the  Trainino  Dei'artmknt. 

DATCHELOR  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

041IB8BWILL   GBOTB,    S.B. 

Principal— M.i§§  Rioo. 

Mistrett    of   Method— Miu    CABPnim. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical  course  of  professional  training  for  Teachers  in 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaching  in 

the  DATCHELOR  (500   pupils)  and  other  schools. 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS' 

CERTIFICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING   DIPLOMA. 
FREE   STUDENTSHIP  awarded   annually  to  »  University   Gradu- 
ate.   Also  A   KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Ex- 
aminations of  the  National  Froebel  Union.    Also 
A     PREPARATORY    DIVISION    preparing  for    Final   B.A.    or   Cam- 
bridge Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fees:   £15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.    Terms  moderate. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL   COURSES   OF   TRAINING   for    Teachers   of   Piano   and 
Class  Singing. 

THE   ROYAL   SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

LECTURES  OX  HYGIENE  IN  ITS  BEARING  ON  SCHOOL  LIFE. 
Commencing  on  Monday,  February  18tb,  at  7  p.m. 

The  Course  ia  arranged  to  assist  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
Training  of  Children  and  the  Structural  Conditions  of  the  School,  its 
surroundings  and  furnishing,  as  \nc11  as  the  jiersonal  Iicaltli  of  tlio 
achulars. 

Full  particulars  can  b<k  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Institute,  72, 
^l:irg:iiot  Street,  London,  W. 


BIRKBEOK  COLLEG 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     LANE 

T^WLrr    AMD    ESVBMrZMTO    €ZlL»MLm% 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.-CourMs  of  Instruction  for  t 
inations  for  the  Soienoe.  Arta,  and  Law  Degrreea.  vad 
nised  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Well-equipped  Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental 
Zoology,  Eotany,  Geology.  Mineralogy,  and  MetaUorg 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  CommercUl  Geography ,  G<ai 
iiankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Lo^c. 

LANGUAGES :  I^atin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italiaj 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectins  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemistr 
and  Kiulogy. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Painting, : 
Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wuod»Carvlng,  &o. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  OfBo 

Pro$pertu»  Free.    Calendar  9d,  {by  poet  5d.)  on  applicatU 

THE   INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INSTI 

Talgarth  Road,  Wm  Knranrorov,  Loin>o]r,  W. 
(Beoognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  aa  a  Training 
for    Secondary    Teaohera.) 
Chairman    of    the    Committee — Sir    W.     Mathbb. 
Treaeurer— Mr.  0.  G.  Moirviobi,   MJL. 
Secretary— Mr.   ASTHum   G.    STMOirBS,    M.A. 
TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  Princtpa/— Miss  E.  L 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL.    Head  Mietreee—Uiu  A 
Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Nationi 
Union. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each,  and  two  of  £15  eaol 

for   two   years   at  the   Institute,    are   offered   annually  tc 

Students  who  have  passed  certain  recognised  Examination 

Prospectuses  and   particulars  regarding  the  Special  Ch 

the  Scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  PmniczPAL. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional  t 
^  are  organised  for  the  Matrionlation,  Preliminary  I 
Intermediate  Arts.  Intermediate  Soienoe,  Intermedin 
(B.D.)  and  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of  the  U 
of  London,  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Bxaminatfe 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teaohers.  Composition  Fes 
of  the  above  Courses,  £13  13s.  per  aesfion.  Registratloa  1 
Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Years*  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civl, 
Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering,  ana  Courses  for  I 
intending  to  become  Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  Englai 
provides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Onrrionla. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  aupervii 
Lady  Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwai 
on  application.    JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  Secretary 

CHURCH   EDUCATION   CORPORATION. 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFO 

Tralnlngr  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teaehen 

Principal— Mi»H  Cathkkink  I.  Dodd,  M.A.  0»t®  Lecturer  in  E 
at  the  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  preparud  fur  the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  and  th< 
Teacher's  Diploma,  and  for  the  Higher  Fi-oebel Certificate.  Sp« 
courses  for  teacherw  visiting  Oxford  in  the  Spring  and  Summer 

Bursaries  and  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  in  tbc  Spring  and 
Terms.     Apply  to  the  Princii>al. 

INTERNATIONAL   GUILD, 

6,  Rue  de  la  Sobbonnk,  Paris. 

The  International  itfTers  to  English-speaking  students  a  < 
'course  of  Instruction  in  the  French  Language,  Literature,  and 
by  French  University  Prt)fes8oi"8. 

Tha  Diploma  which  the  Guild  grant«  at  the  end 
•ession  to  students  who  tiro  found  capable  of  teaching  Fi 
English-speaking  couutrie.H  U  recoirnisod  by  the  Rof^sl 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Guild  also  prejiaros  students  for  the  Dipl6n«0  d*i 
fb'ancaises  at  t)ie  .Sorlionne. 

Full  partitMilars  of  the  Coiirsies,  Foes,  &c.,  may  bo  had  on  ap] 
to  the  Skcrktary. 

LEEDS    GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOO 

SEXIOH  SCIENCK  MISTUKSS  required  (Summer  or  A 
Efesentiil  Subjects:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics.  Excellent 
oMMipincnt.  Four  laboratories  and  garden  for  Practical 
Experience  required.— Apply  1Ikai).mistress. 
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M.    DENT   &  CO. 


IMAN  PRONUNCIATION 
OF  LATIN. 

IflMKi,  iit  the  Head  ma*  It?  1 5*  Conferfmce 

nr riling  t\w  Romnii  jironiiiidalion  of 

't2  vot«*i4 against  IJ.     In  January, 

tell  A?*stwiation  of    HeadniriHter^ 

i    a  Mjliition   by   .'iS    vnte»i    agaiust   U. 

DblNT  Jt  CO,  are  imme<Jiulely  fjubliNh- 

t   form  the  first  eixlt^eii  seetioiis  of  lht< 

m  U^^r  Firnt  Latin  Booi\  with  the  Phonetic 

other    mattc^r    expkTiAtory   of    tJie 

dation    of     I^^tin.       This    offerft    to 

iLih  of   the   scheme   antl  a  6ui table 

tice   for  pupils  in   tho   reformed   pro 

?Hce  6cl. 

Tfttnn  EvrnoA. 

•  LATIN  BOOIC     By  H.  V,\  Atkix«om,  MA.. 
|L  W.  r»  1  P<  r.  \\  A       With  Twelve  tdouretl  IJhmtni- 

it  repTvschts  tk 

FLatIN  primer.  ii>  E.  ti.  tVk*Titii,  M.A.  Fully 
lunmtrl      U.  iior. 

^^Ildreti  iMfan  cunitiicftoc  Latin  uarly 
^^"1«n»M/  ri***i'4  iMiy«:  '•The  gnivltiatkiu  *4  the  iuMttcr 
Uy  worked  out  ...  the  UttJo  hoak.  i»  excuJlAiitly 

fli««e  b4K>kA  with  P^honetlc  Tratittcript  of 
pirn.**  Fronunciatiori  ^.it  rvifttninriirktl  by  tluj 
||Kliii««t<.'rft  Coufert-jieo,  1^  i-'juiIkt  *ilHt»  It'On), 


!  f*o/f  Educational  Catalogues  Post  Frmr, 

\  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


{URY    CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


rRic. 


IMPORTANT ! 


L.  C.  P. 


^I^cial  Offer  for  n  ^llo^t   titni'  unly  : 
plONTH'S    TUITION     ABSOLUTELY 

FREE.    QEf^rip, 


/"or  Pronpeettu,  ibe,,  apply  to 

ILS,  CENTURY  CORRKSPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

33,    CHANCCRV     LANe,     W.C. 


ENCY   FOR   WOMEN   TEACHEBS. 

ncrit  of  n   O.uiiuUtLt    ai>]Hjlnled    by  tbe   Ttrfutn.f.i 
of     rrcccrjftorw,     HcMi.li)HHtr*A«(.V    AM^tKiaiioo, 
I  of  AcsUtaiit  Mi^trc^e-v-^,  ,uA  WeUh  Comity 

[AAffi**— "4,   Ooirn   Simisr.   Loirx»02r,   W.C. 

I     lt<»l«<rar— Vi»   ALICE   M.   FOUNTAIN. 

per  luM  beta  estftblifthcd  for  the  purpoie  of  rotbliog 
I  •mi  work  witbottt  tiDDecc««ftry  oort.  AU  feet  bate  there^ 
|«uJi^'  1  I  wett  bftflif  to  civer  the  working' ^ip«n«et. 

*«»'  M»d  Pritfct©  s?chool».  »nd  Pftrentt  rftquir- 

ir»*  *    leekiDK^   Appointmentt,    ttro    iovited    to 

^«  A|f«aiy. 

tftdn&tei  ftad  Trainfrd  Tracberf  far  SchooU  %x^A  PriT»to 
FUitinip  TeftOhen  for  Untie.  Art.  %nA  other  fpecial  tub- 
Ifn  Tftftcheim  of  ▼ariooi  tiRtion&lltief;  KinderRkrten  i^nd 
r%  *n»  oa  th«  Reg-iBter,  and  eT«r7  cndearour  i%  made  to 
ble  cajQdid»te«  for  any  tacancy. 
Irtnertttipc  and  Tranifen  are  arranged. 
I*  tnterviewt— '10.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.t  and  S  p.m.  to  S  p.m. 
until  3  pro. 

.— Frau  Han,  Neuwtcd  on    Rhine, 

■^  i«jitli<meii  «» /?^*#»tf,<.   rumnyiih     Terinj*  modcmte. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  STATE  AND  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  HUOQINS. 

K.CJJ.,  O.M.»  D.C.I*.  LL.D,,  Sc-D.,  P.It8..  Ac. 
Hoifat  8ro,  iffiik  Twtniif'jive  JUnMitalian*,  in.  M.   urf, 

**  Attractive  .  .  .  richly     i  11  uat rated,    and     exceedingly 
cheap.*' — Katurf!, 

**  Should  be  read  by  every  eduefttioniaL" — Onthol. 
**A  book  to  place  irj  the  library  of  every  school  .  .  .  itH 
pictures  of  great  men  to  hang  up  on  school  walls." 

—Srhool  Wt^riil, 
**  I>eserves  to  btj  widely  circulated  for  the  weighty  m&tt« 
of  national  imporluuce  with  which  it  deals." 

—  Phiia^ophkttl  Magazine* 


MHTHrKX  &  CO.,  3<K  KSSK.K  STRECT,  LONDON',  W.C. 
JuBl  Puhlisbed.      Large  Post  8vo,     7>^.  6<L   net, 

THE  NEW  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY : 

A  Series  of  Popular  Essays  on  Physical  and  Chemical 

SubtJocts. 

By  W.    A.    SHENarONe,  r.lLS.,  Senior  Science  Mi^^ut  jn  Cllftott 

CctUcgu,  Authur  uf  "  The  Life  ftiid  Work  uf  Juatua  vou  Livbig,  "  Jtc. 

Loniwn:    smith,    ELPKIt    *    CO.,    L>,   Watshloo    PtAtx,   aW. 

Undertakes  every  dcacriptit/ii  of  Lett^*rpres3  Prititing, 
and  makes  a  J^pecittUly  of 

Prospct:tU8c-^  (with  ur  withuiiL  llku^tnitiunsu 
Reports,  Kxara,  Fapers^  TcstimoniaU,  Jkc,  &e.| 
matt  trmffvlty  prtnttit,  amJ  strirU^t  e^nJIiUnce  ob^tnttt. 


Address 


THE   RUGBY    PRESH,  RUGBY, 


SECOND  HAND    BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

New  Books  ai  26  per  cent  Discounts      All  kinds  of 

KniLATloNAL  H<M*KfS  (inthuiiiiK  .ScioutlficV  and  f-.r  all 
Examinations  (£lcjjK-ntAr><  t^nd  Advanced),  urupplicd.  Haut  im 
uppmviil.  lA>it&  free.  Vit^ts  wauta.  Btyok*  buutfht ;  giKxi  priv'es 
jjTivtju.— W.  6l  t*.  F«YLK,  ISS,  Charing  Cruas  Ro^,  London^  W.C. 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  te. 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Agent. 

WHtc— 
>!cH*X)L  AoKXT,  1,  Armi'l*  1  Villita,  Chelmsford  Rtiad,  S.  Woodford,  N.E, 

THE   SCHOOL  WORLD. 

PAfiE .>  ^  *         ^  £S     JO    0 

Half  Pace,  da  Column  2    17   6 

QuAi^TU  Pace,  or  Half  Column  i    lo   o 

One  Eighth  Pace,  or  Quarter  Column  .      0    17   6 

Smaikr  Spaus  |»ro  rnU.      Terms  for  faeries  itf  lnsertloR»  on  Af)pr»(:ati«n* 

The   aCMOOL    1WORt.O    l«    pubiUKcd    on    the 
firet  day  olT  each  month. 

Advertisements  should  reach  the  Advertisement  Department 

of  the  Magazine  by  the  24th  of  the  month  prior. 

Prepsid  Sah3Cripttoa,  including  pOBtagtt  Bm*  ptr  annum. 
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MESSRS.   LONGMANS  &  CO/S  LIS' 


By  BENJAMIN   HALL  KENNEDY.  D.D., 

Late  Retjins  Pi-ofisnor  of  Oreek  in  the  Uniitr/nty  of  Cambridye, 

THE    REVISED    LATIN     PRIMER. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6cl. 

A    SHORTER    LATIN     PRIMER. 

Crown  8vo,  Is. 

EXERCISES    ON    THE    SHORTER     LATIN     PRIMER. 

IW  M.  (i.  an.l  J.   KKNNEDY  and  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
A    KEY,  for  ih^  une  of  MantfrM  onfff,     S»,  Od.  post  fr^e. 

By  ARTHUR  SIDGWICK,  M.A. 
A  First  Greek  Writer.     Crown  8vo,  3$.  fid. 

A  KEY,  for  the  vxe  of  Ma*ftr»  onfif.     .V.  2^((.  n^t,  po»tjree. 

Introduction  to   Greek   Prose   Composition. 

With  ExerciscH.    Crown  »vo,  5s. 
A  KKY,j'of  th(  i'M  of  Ma*t<rn  onhi.     5*.  8<7.  n«!/,  poH/ree. 

Scenes    from    Greek    Plays.     Rugby  Edition. 

Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  u»e  of  Schools.  Fcap.&vo,  l8. 6d.  ench. 
Aristophanes.— The  Clouds.    The  FrogH.    The  Knightit.     Plutus. 
Euripides.— Iphigenia    in    TauriH.      Tlie    CyclopH.      ion.      Electra. 

AJeewtis.     Daechae.     Heculja.     Mcdoa. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Composition. 

By   Arthur   Sidowick,    M.A.,    and    F.    D.    Morick,  M.A.     With 
Exercises.    Crown  8vo,  .■>•. 

A  KEY,  for  the  uitf  of  Masters  onlif.    b*.  2Jf/.  net,  poAtfree. 


By    G.    G.   BRADLEY,    D.D,,    formerly  Dean   of 

Westminster, 
Aids  to  AVriting  Latin  Prose.     Containing  144 

Exercises.     With  an  Introduction  compriuing  Preliminary  Hint«, 
DirectitaiH.  Explanatory  Matter,  &c.       Edited    and    arranged  by 
T.  L.  Papii.lon,  M.A.    Cii>wn  Svo.  as. 
KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  onli/.    bi*.  2J'7.  nef  i>o»t  free. 

ByH.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D, , and  ROBERT  SCOTT, D.D. 
Greek-English  Lexicon.     4to,  36s. 
Greek-English    Lexicon.      Abridged   from  the 

above.     Revised  throughout.    Si^uare  12ino,  7a.  Od. 


Arnold's 


By  r.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 
Practical    Introduction    to 


Latin 


Prose  Composition.    By  O.  Granxillk  Bradley,  D.D.,  formerly 
Dean  of  Westmiiistor.    5s*. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  3f aster*  onfff.     Tm.  2 J'/,  net,  post  free. 


By  FRANCIS  DAVID  MORICE,  M.A. 
Stories  in  Attic  Greek.     With  Notes  and  Voca- 

bular>'.    Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 


ByH.  R.  HEATLEY,M.A.,  d  H.N.  KINGDOM, M.A. 

Gradatim.     An  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for 

Beginners.    With  VocabuUu-y.    Fciip.  Svo,  Is.  «ki. 
A  KBYt  for  the  use  of  Matters  only.    bs.  2^d.  net,  post  free. 

Sxercises  on  Gradatim.     By  H.  R.  Heatley, 

M.A.,  and  the  Bev.  A.  Slomah,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  Od. 

Excerpta  Facilia.     A  Second  Latin  Translation 

Book.  Containing  a  collection  of  Storlos  from  variotis  l.rfitin  Authors. 
With  Notes  at  end,  and  a  Vocabulary.    Crown  Svo,  2a.  ikl. 
A  KBYt  for  the  MM  qf  Matters  only.    &s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 


LONGMANS'  LATIN  COUR 

With  Copious  Exercises  and  Vocabularies. 
Part   I. — Up  to   and  including  the  Rq 

Verb.  Active  and  Passive.    iv+lM  pp.,  crown  Svo,  Is.  6dL 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.    St.  SJd.  pott  free. 

Part     II. — Including     Pronouns,     Nur 

Adjectives,  Irregular  Verbs,  Accusative  and  Infinitii 
lative   Absolute,   Dependent  Questions,   Dependent  C 
the  Use  of  the  Cases,  and    Oratio    Obliqua.      viii-ri 
crown  Hvo,  2s.  (kl. 
A  KEY,  for  the  Use  of  Masters  only.     bs.  3d.  post  free. 

Longmans'  Latin  Course.     Parts  I.  an 

Complete  in  One  Volume,    viii+364  pp.,  crown  Svo,  Sa.  fid 
A  KEY,  for  the  Use  of  Masters  only.     Is.  ^id.  post  free. 

Part    III. — Elementary    Latin    Prose 

Complete  Syntax  and  Passages  for  learning  by  heart. 
HoRTON  HpRAOdK,  lA.K.,  lato  Scholar  of   St.  John's  CoU«| 
bndgo  ;  Assistant  Master  at  the  City  of  London  SchooL    3a 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Mastertt  only,    Zs.9d.  post  free. 

Elementary  Latin  Unseens.     With  Note 

Vocabulary.     Is.  Od. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.    4s.  Sjd.  post  fiee. 

ByF.  RITCHIE,  M.A. 
First  Steps  in  Greek.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 
A   Practical   Greek   Method  for   Begin 

By  F.  RiTCHiii,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Mck>rk,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  S 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Mastns  oufv.     bs.  'l\d.  net,  post  free. 

Easy  Greek  Grammar  Papers.  Fcap.  8vo, 
First  Steps  in  Latin.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  MimttrA  only.     3«.  S\d.  net,  pott  free. 

Second  Steps  in  Latin.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 
Fabulae  Faciles.     A  First  Latin  Reader. 

taining  Dctaclied  Sentences  and  Consecutive  Stories.    Wit 
and  Vi»cabulary.    Crown  svo,  2.s.  G<i. 

Imitative  Exercises  in    Easy   Latin    P 

Based  on  "  Fabulae  Faciles."     Cruwn  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  ! 

A  KEY,  for  the  uh".  of  Miistt,:<  oithi.     3^.  i^\d.  net,  post  free. 

Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose.  Crown  Svo, 
First  Latin  Verse  Book.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 
Easy  Latin  Passages  for  Translation. 

Svo,  28. 

Latin  Grammar  Papers.     Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 
First  Steps  in  Caesar:  The  Expeditio: 

Britain,  De  Bello  Gallico,  IV.  20-36;  and  V.  8-23.     Is. 

Preparatory  Caesar  :  De  Bello  Gallico, 

11.     Crcjwn  Svo,  la.  (ki. 


LONGMANS,  OBEEN,  <k  CO.,  London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta. 
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MBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


i    RESTORED   PRONUNCIATION   OF   GREEK    AND  LATIN:  With  Tables 

nd  Pra^Ctical  Illustrations*     liy  KDNWTa)  Vj:rsw>n  AriNOLu,  Litt.l).,  nmi  Robert  Skvmhuk  Cunvv  ay,  Litt.D. 
lot^  ojiii  iUeUttd  £kiifioH  (emboiiyini;  tlie  achenu/  a[)iit*ove«l  for  Latin  by  the  Classical  AsBociatjoii)^ 

b>fMv  ftrft  N«w  iifromifwirB  And  Bchnol  b«."'k>j  Imvi'  t>iiniHAHHed  l.ntiu  tt.iili-T''   iit    ill  {lart^  with  the  pintp<i*ed  chjitige,  iind  ihclr 

mwy  ly^  rcprewoiitiithe  ifi-'meuiitiMn*  hdve  with  pnu'ttcsil  iiiijiiijriiir  i  ivour      It    is  tiO|ied   by  the  ^tuthor«  that  thi? 

[ter  CoTCn  rt»-i»*iiL'  nf  tluNi  iMiinphlet    will  help  to  miiiiiiiisv  <tny  "  miiy  1»«  felt  ia  whJit  remiiin>«  of  the  fjericxl  of 

ti 


tT?»iti!iti«"L     The  iiiithor«.4<yboiiiu  of  reform  af  Orcck  pnt  u*  pn^fuNWiU  eirciiJ»it<.«d  in  draft,  a*  a  baai*  for 

discusiitu,  to  the  mambor*  of  the  CUs^iieal  Au'jcintion  b>  ihe   Pi  oiumfiiitiun   Committee  appt-^idted  by  tbc  Guuucil  of 
thrtt  b.«dy,  but  nut  yet  fltiidty  recommeudeHrl  by  iho  Cotntnitloe  nor  coiiaridered  by  the  AKSc>{*t]itiDii. 


kRAMMAR    OF    CLASSICAL    LATIN,    for    use    in    Schools   and    Collefres.     By   Arthitii 
LitMis,  MA.,  formerly  Manter  o(  the  King's  Silioliirs  in  Westminster  School,  late  Hejidniftster  of  Birkenhead  fichooL 


AUtritt'^uin.  '"■  Mr,  tSlinn*n  buw  pn-rl 
pageti  he  hft*  i>nividcd  a  t^iuiiiuiar  of 
atudciitsi.       Ily  "  ClnA*iift]  Lutlit  "  is  iiif; 

tXf'MHii.'iiil^  in  jir^k-^o,  V'er^'il,  urjil,  riiid  Hi 


111 

n'*A  All  t:  xctUU'ht  V>r*t  k,  nmrked  by  p«tii  i 
lii^KJLiI    luitin  thilt  will   nupply  all  the 

nt  ^'TliiAt   irtifi^  ial  litcniry  dialect  of  win 
nin.'ii  Ui  |>tN''try.' 


>.     hi  480 
nivenhlty 


f DIES    IN    EDUCATION    DURING    THE    AGE    OF    THE     RENAISSANCE. 

II00-1600.     By  W.  H.  WtM3t»\VARtK,  Profesiior  of  Education  in  tho  Univei'i'iity  of  LiverjKJol, 


XOQUIA   LATINA.     Adapted  from   Erasnnus.    With  Notes  and  Yocabulaiy  by 

k  M.  KliWAHPS,  M,A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Sidney  tSu*se\  College,  (!ambridge. 

The  urij^niil  text  of  EniamaN  biw  ln^cii  frcfly  iti  iUt  with  in  ur<l«r  tu  !<ecnrc  if i-ctler  »irn|sllcUy  *if  voc*HiilAry  mtd 
•vntAx,  fliid  Hotuv  of  the  dlnlogiteH  Uavc  been  cou^idernblv  t^hortcned.  It  j<i  bopoit  tliAt  a  selection  of  **  dr&tiiRtlc  tdyllN*" 
thiJ       " ..      .     .    .  I     . 


temp. 


t,hu»  iidti.pt*Kl,  will  jirov^e  a  useful  aud  oidort^iiiiiii^  rcudijig-book  foryountf  »tiidi?Dt*i. 
L^XlKrtftM   WITH  THK   ABOVE,  WITK  NOTES  A\l>  VtH'ABi  LAHY   HY  THE  .SAME  KOITOR 

;  STORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.     Adapted  from  Livy. 


lATIUS  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    Adapted  from  Livy.     U.  6d. 

mdon.  Fetter  Lane  ■  Canibridge  University  Press  Warehouse     C,  P,  CLAY,  Managrer. 


The  iiul»j«»^t  t>f  the  prc*tt«nt  volume  upp^^'ulM  to  till  tbi>*e  whoai-v?  roncemed  lit  cl^t^sical  education  n 
accpuiuitanci!:  with  tho  aehtevciiHntH  c>f  the  jfrent  ftcJuiUrs  Ami  tti4irhers  who  laid  the  f<mndfitioii  «f  I 
tho  Tuoderii   world.     The  theuKv  of  tha  b*K»k,  viewt^i  h*  a   whok\  will  tn?  AOiift  to  be  the  origin  »)i' 
iA&n  of    tt    liberiil    ijd'ii.'ittiot]  — ftDbniciuii    character,    infimu^ra,  and    ioAtruetian — durii»g  tlie   two    : 
ceiit?iii'iL-?!!  i>i   Ilk  I  idem  Eumok-, 


L-1     .tr,i, 


■  U*  ninki* 
ntUm  fur 
nt  of  tho 

irniiJttlrc 


Hvo, 


I*  iiopo 
f  »tiidiM 


i/*i(iiiittttK'-"  A   u*efiil   uIkI   rittraetive   iKtok  fur   early  us-e, 
ijXt^ulU'nt  iiitnxluclion  to  thu  leg<.'iuiH  of  Rome." 


This  b-iok  coutainB  mucb  uscfiil  idlotn,  and  tfe  im 


iBtific  and  Educational  Books 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND. 

LARGEST  STOCK  \n  LONDON  of  SECOND- 
HAND School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  ELEMEN- 
TARY and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 
if  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

lemaiical*  Theologrieal,  and  Foreign  Books. 

KCYS  AND  TRAMSUITIONS. 

J.  POOLE  &  CO, 

SHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(Fomierly  of  31^  HOLVWELL  STHEKT,  STHAMJ). 


From  the  DE  LA  MORE  PRESS  LIST 

THE    STUDY    OF    PLANT    LIFE    FOR    YOUNG 

I'EOPI.E.  By  M.  C  HTul'Ki**  U8c  l^iiduu.  t>cfti|ro<»d  C<iV*>r. 
Iltijfttniteii  with  PUtes  and  iuiiiier»uw  DiJtirmtnn*  Itoyitl  8vo,  cloth, 
"ii».  tkl.  net. 

A    FIRST    QERMAN     COURSE    FOR    S01ENGE 

STL  DENTS       IW    II.   H.    j  IKHLKIt,    l'i..fcio*ur    ..f    ticrt.iciK     it    thu 

Ltnlvcr*ity  ttf  Hirmii.^fhftm,    nnd   F.    E.   ^iANl)HACH,    i^iturvr   In 

Ofnnnn  a't  tbc  Univtrsity  of  Birifilntjhjim,  With  mngmmii.   tkitMre 

Sv»>,  2n.  ihi.  net, 

Tbl(*  VmiIc  1m  intended  for  acientjc  #itt)dctitfl  wh<i  d.  • '      '  V  with  th© 

exTtonditure  of  thi?  niinlmum  iirnonnt  *if  time,  tr-  khjUs  In 

German.     Tbc  ^rr'iTntnairii^d  p<»rtiftu  is  wlnnile  In  tin  J*d  brief, 

while  th*.' kiil  ill  ,  will   b3  fimnd  c>f  gnjcit    i^-i-r  m  e.  «iid  Ihc 

diag^niti]-  IllH-r  li8c  inmtrumeiits  and  experiment*  help  to  ti% 

ASEOOND  GERMAN   COURSE  FOR  SCIENCE 

SI  l.UKMS  iKfi.tinK^H  fnmi  Ibxtnt  (iennun  Scientific  rnblicii- 
tion**.  Sr.l.itfil,  AiTrtllJed.  tUl'l  AlHi'LiTed  l>v  H.  O.  FlKOI^KM  4Wd 
F    E,  SANUHACH.     Square  Hvo,  cloth,  i-s   fjiL  net. 

A  Complete  Caiiilofrue  will  be  forw&rded  on  appUcatton. 

ALEX.SNDKIt  >!uHIX«;,  I.tp  ,  J'.:,  Hcmi^^j  ,st.,  lUnover  Sti,,  l.i.urlnn,  W 


SELECTION    OF    RELFE    BROTHERS'    BOOKS 


For  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors*  Examinations,  1807, 


EXAMINATION  ARITHMETIC.    Bj  Dr,  KjsiijiiT 
N  T^'i  Ftrts,  "^I,  o-^ch 

TTHEW  I  With   Xat<*.   Ac.   by  O.   CAimBH. 

IF  THE  APOSTLES  «  M.A.     CYown  fivu  ...    *rwch 

HARTERHOUSB  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  Rcr,   A. 

tUkti.     rr.-wu  svo.  cloth 

I£S  OF   ENGLISH   HISTORY,  B.C.  55-A.D,    1901. 

^,  C  AKlltTt,    MA. 

lY   OF  ENGLAND,  PU.  I.,  It  .  and  lit.    By  the  Mtne 

WW        ">  .  -         «.         ... e«ch 

LAY'S    HORATIUS   AND   LAKE   RBGILLUS.    With 

k,Vr    F     ti'^l   Hi.  Cloth  

S  TALISMAN.     Wifh  K-t,.  T>v  W.  Mvlvi?*  

IITH*i   TRAVEL'  ND    DESERTED    VILLAGE. 

_  ^^.t*:n  bv  K.  r.,   I  ..,  

I  LIKE  IT.     Itii  Pijplli  Nott*.     Ctoih 


1 
I 
1 


a.    dL 
2    6 


2    0 


!ELFE   BROTHERS,   Ltd., 

e.  Charterhouse  Buiidirifs,  Aldersi^ate,  \.ot\<Ioi%,  1»C 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS.    Bv  O.  CAitTitii.  M  A- 

Witb  ;I2  ('••li^iut'^  M  ip«,  Ac      Hesi-^t<«nMf 
THK  LOC»L  EXAMINATION  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

By  A.  G.  lU^  M-.^.  B  A.     EliU'd  by  (J.  CABrr;»t,  >1  A.     Mp*/*  l*d 
tttteiitim*  mid  to  <%.iium  tcWd  i*c<i|^tT*|>hv  lJi,.t  putftth^'i     1     0 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

liv  A    ii.  Hawuh.  B.A      Spv<:U)  attention   hji*  Ucl  glvti*   *^ 

tti*- rinonu-srjii!  a>^|M-ct  ..  ...  ...  —  ...  ..•  ...     0     8 

PRPLfMINARY  GEOMETRY,  Ity  ti.  H.  Wvatt,  ftHc.  ,.,  _  .  t  4 
LECONS    FRANCAISES,       liy    H,    S.  TiJiRici-u.    M,A.,   Pll.D. 

InTttluriblc  f.tf  Jurdi-r '♦nd  Jkmbir  French  ITnwswii*        ...        ...    %    0 

HOW   TO  READ   FRENCH.    By  U    Btoiicr,   B.A.    Fw  Fro- 

llTtjMi i^fv  L  ii^»^*-n*  ...         .«  "•    O    9 

NEW  ALDERSGATE  ATLAS*  iJir.  W»p.  ^ttb  Imlcx  ...  .-  8  9 
OUTLINES   OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE,     By  H.  C.  EvaJt*, 

HA.     Witli  Hij^toi  k.il  .SptJCiulix       ...         ...         „.         ".         .«     1     5 

Ethtcnthfttal  M*nhtimhrr(t,  Hnok»rtt*-rM,  nnd  Jlrli««l  ttnd 


A    FIRST    GREEK    COURSE. 

Hy  \V.  JL  (I.  I{or>,r,  Litt.D.,  HeJulrniHter  -f  Peniti  GmrtitUAr  Bchoul, 
riiiaiVtricl^e.     Oowii  Kvo,  cloth.  2s.  Qd-  net  [Just  r**ti!sf^ 

Coirtpilcd  ik»  lull  t  of  It  reformed  Sch.A>l  cuniculmn. 

FRENCH    READINGS    IN    SCIENCE. 

Sc|<.H.^l<<iii'«  frum  Si'tciitifif  imd  'l\'C!lmieAl  Writer-*.  Arnuig<?d  aud 
edited  fur  the  vise  nf  Mtudvut*.  By  itE  V  P.tY>:s  Ta^  ■*»„  t'ruwn 
»»o,  ci«ith,  3s,  8d. 

.A    FRANCE    MONARCHIQUE. 

^;elcetioJl«  from  forty  Ul»*ti>rixiii«i,  Meinoirii*t!»,  mid  Letter- Writcr»» 
<Stc.,  KiifiuK  'A  progrciative  view  of  tht?  French  Spirit  from  Ertfly 
Tiiocs  to  the  Rcvolutiou.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Powell,  B,A.,  atid 
(JnwaU*  B.  Powkll,  B.A.    6s.  i»ct. 

A    FIRST    YEAR'S    FRENCH    BOOK     ON 
THE    ORAL    METHOD. 


Ati    llliiittrrtted  Prcnch  Course  mi  tht;   Not* 
8»«iTH,  M,A.    Cnmii  «vo,  clwth,  ts.  6d. 


McthtKl.      By   A.    JL 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  COLLOQUIAL  FRENCH. 

Ity  AT./»»-iir  Thol'aua.F';,  M.A  A  f.'<'iivrr>*.-iitSMiiiikl  Frri^rh  rourHe  o»* 
the  N\-w  Method.  With  htivi  &ynivu\\tic  Ctratuiuiir  i*ud  Phonetic 
V.-ouhularj'.     Crowu  Svo,  cloth.     Illustrated.     2s* 

lBECHSTEIN. -MARCHEN. 

Efiitrd  by  Fkikpa  Wkkkikv. 

X.jw  Vr»hiuie  ill  the  *'  IJtllu  Gerrniiu  CIamIcs."    Cloth,  6d*  cJich, 

SYSTEMATIC  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
PERIODIC    LAW. 

A  Jcvt  Pciik  ftn-  Advitu  .  iJ  Stirdonts.  Bv  It.  St.  Ch  wen,  D.Sc,  :iud 
Q.  D,  LAVt^nt,  US.     Cnnvn  fSv<^  doth,  6s.  i»et- 

,  A  TEXT-BOOK  of  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

EugU^h  T  runs  111  tioii  from  thu  (iorKisitJ  of  A  BKBNVMftiiJi:,  Ph.li. 
Kdited  by  J.  ,K  HtLiwohtjrf.u,  PhJ>.,  DSc,,  VAX\  N.w  E'lttion, 
ReviBcd  to  (iut«.v     07  I  jnf-.     Crov-u  8vu,  cloth,  7s,  6d,  ii<t. 


FIRST     COURSE 
BOTANY. 

Bv  O-   P.  Scorr  Ei.Mor,  M.A  ,  B.Sc 
IM»  tlhi^'tratiuhB.     3s.  6d. 


IN     PRACTICAL 


PLS.,  f'JLGA     With  over 


.ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

By  A*   LiciotiTos.     f:ont.itniii«  Ali?el>m  up  to  ijundnttk-A,  jind  tho 
BTtb(^tance  fif  Euclid  I   avmI  \\\  ^  with  SlmBfvr  Figures aiid  Moii4um- 

tloii.    Cr-'wn  Hvo,  doth,  2s. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ALGEBRA. 

EttklwxlyliiiK  Gr.tphie  liud  other  8a]utioi»H  mid  ApplfcflHufti^  to 
Arithnjctic  uiul  titK)rQotry,  By  A,  B  La VNO^  M.  A.,  f formerly  Head* 
nittnttr  of  atnfford  Orainraar  School  ;  Author  of  '*  Lttyng*  Artth- 
motio, '  "  Lnyng'i.  Hudtd,"  &c. 
pATt  1. :  U|i  t^t  and  fui^luditiK  Eit«y  Quadmtic  Equatiotift.  Crowu  )$vo, 
■olotJj,  with  or  without  An^wcre,  2s.  6d. 


A  New  Shakespeare  for  Schools. 
THE 

PLAIN  TEXT  SHAKESPEARE 

THE  GREATER  PLAYS      TEXT  ONLY.     NO  NOTES. 


Price  4d.  each. 

The  Text  follows  the  well-known  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 
8HAKKSPEARE,  omitting  everything  undesirable  in 
claj^g  reading. 


WRITE    FOR    COMPLETE    EDifCATIONAl    CATAIOCUE. 

BLACKIE    6    SON,   Limited, 

so,   OLD   BAILEY,    LONDON,   E.C. 


LIST. 

jrsT    PUBLISH  Kl>. 

FIRST  LATIN    BOd 


W.     H.    S. 


By 

JONES.    M.A.. 


Ferse  School,  Carnbrnlge. 

\'  A  First  Year  •  Course  on  the  Reform  Met 

numerous  Exercises.  GramtnaUcat  Drill  Tabl 
fiongs  with  Mtisic,  SummarieB  for  ReTifiion,  Pici 
position  Lessons,  Vocabularies,  &c. 

J/^f«^^^'iH  — *•  An  fcdmlriiUe  compromlM  i>ctwc«u  the  dir^ 
old  ffTAui I wxX icid  m et bid  of  tiMchiug  a  UaRUA^ u  "  ^ 


EASY  EXERCISES  IN   CONTIN 
LATIN    PROSE. 

(Being  A  reprint  of  th«  Third  Vaci  of  *'  Mneinitti 
Course/')    By  VV.  E.  i\  Vastus,  M.A.     Globe  »vc 

KEY  to  '^  Aliiemillan's  Latin  Course,"  Third  Vm 
net. 

\*  Tlie  iklrn  of  the  boak  Is  to  Umch  the  vtiid&ut  t4j  n 
continuous  jirostt. 

COLLEGE     OF     PRECEPT* 
EXAMINATIONS,  1907 

LATIN     AND     GREEK, 
Welch  and   DufDcld's  Exercises  in  Unseen  Tran&li 

In  Lailn 
Alfortis  Latin  Passages  for  Translation 

Caesar's  CaiHc  War.    .t.  \^>si*  aud  A.  «.  Wali^lk. 

:^tam<t,it>'d  Thiol  attM*), 

.  Gallic  War.    Book  IV.    With  N«Tt«;«  and  VocslHilf 

C.  UnvjtNs.    {f*,'*t  rhiAi]         ...       ,. 

Gallic  War.    Book  V*    WHIj  Notes  mid  VovaImiU 

Gallic  War.    Book  VIL    With  Note*  an  i 

J.  bosn  nud  A.  S.  WAi.iui.t,     (FH$t,  *«or»-/. 

Vlrffll's  Aeneld,    Book  IX.    With  Nwt«  and 

Horace's  Odes.    Book  IV.    With   Soiw  M\d  Voc»bul« 

T.  E.  I'Aor.     l?i.  t>L    {firstatiM,}    KditctlUy  the  «aiae 

Cicero's  de  Senectute.    With  Note*  and  Vucabulary  hy 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Book  VL    With  Notoa  aud  V«*c»l 

Eurlpidos's    Bfledea.    With    Nwte«   and  VuoAbulary   hy 

BavuklI'*    {,1'ir*!  a*i*#}.. •*< 

Wedea*    A.  W»  Vkrkalu    <Kr#<  CV<m#) 

Iphigenla  at  Aulls,    K.  U.  Esoland.    \Fiv»t  ««**> 

Euiroplus.    Books  I.  and  U.    With  Note*  Mud  Vocjibut* 

\V ,  VV  K  n  n  itiid  C.  L» .  tun- 1 K 1.  u.    ( Th i  nf  Cfrum)    ... 

Peacock  and  Bell's  Passages  for  Greek  Translailon 

ENGLISH, 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.    K.  Dkiohtos.    {Fir^ 

COriOlanus*     K.  1>khjHTon,    {t'irmt  tmU  S^cqhJ  Ltns^y- 

Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.  oioU*  Edition.  tTbi*  V^ 
^;.iiiLiiiis  *  Hits  Litdy  vi  .shftliftt'  aud  other  PotiinA^, 
'  EM^jllr^li  Iflylft"  niHl  other  INjcimsJ     (tirtt  tin*4) 

School  Edition  of  Tennyson's  Works.    Part  L 

VotuinL'  cor>(i»iiii»  *'  Th*j  Ludv  of  ^hiilctt  "  und  lithcrrpouia 
"  Eugliih  Idyla  "  aud  othcr'Pucm*,)    ^/"^^  j»r  t'fa**) 

Scott's  Marmlon.   M.  Macmuxak,   3*.  {s^ttomi  ami  Thini  i 

hewed  ,.  "        *** 

Macaulay's  Horatlus,    W.  T.  We»ii.    (Tturd  Cfa**) 

—  Lays  of  Anclenl  Rome  (i-ontAbdn^  '^Horatiuft" 

■  The  Armitdtk    l     W.  T    Wicttti,     [Thtni  VUtiu) 

SaintsOury*s  Short  History  of  English  Literature  ... 

SCRIPTURE     HISTORY. 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew.    The  Greek  ' 

With  lidivMiutliMU  and  N.-icH  by  lit-i.  A  tSLOMAS 

Acts  of  ihe  Apostles.    Authorised  Version.      With  N«[ 

hy  T.  E,  Fauk  iviid  Rov.  A,  8.  Waliijlk 

The  Greek  Text,    with  Not«»  by  T.  K.  Paq* 

MACMILLAN  dt  CO..  Ltd., 
8t.  ^LiB'n.NH  Htrezt,  Lowlhin,  W. 
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••AMONG  THE  M*:>ST  NOTABLE  H*»OKJ?  <  >F  mMxr-SCffOOL  WOHLfK 
DY  U8BD  BY  CHARTKRHOtJSE,  HUGBV,  MALVTCHN,  KKlTrUM,  AND  MAfiY  PlTllUC  SCHOOLS. 


IVIMA'  4t,- 


*\<Ah. 


net  (po«U)»rc  «'h1  ), 

OGRESSIVE    COURSE   OF  COMPARATIVE   GEOGRAPHY 
ON   THE   CONCENTRIC   SYSTEM. 


M  tl\trn  <  4<Hegt\  bUe  EsliUiitii-ntr  c-f  v^iictjj*  College,  Oxford. 
M -if  till  (ft,  fur  Junior  Cijunse;  «  wud  6,  for  Mf^Mlo  ('Murms;  n,  h,  *ud<*,  for  Henloff^ 


ESTHAXjE,  RA-,    Afi^isiMii!  Ma^t• 
l  on  a  Concentric   and   Pri^vfru-? 

r  tMicli  fiirtn  t*t  ft  Two  V*?Ji.rs  CMurnc    Tliu  Book  Ia  ill t^jstm ted  by  ITT  Pictures  <in<J   IJingmiii*  In  tho  Text,  ftccomiMntci 
n  Coloiir,  with  Index,  tlie  wliolo  furmiiig  a  cuuiplutu'  Atliis  aud  Oiso^iiphy,. 

'  aay  that  in  its  tvide  onthKilc  on  the  ilLfTorciit  imjxh'UI  of  tearhitiK  gc*>gr»ph7«  nnd  In  the  fn^nuUy  of  th«  mcUiMlt 

'VI py  and  purtine&ce  of  the  »uhjcet-uit%ttor,  thU  hcnik  hft»  fvaturcNi  which  should  cotuuietid  It  to  iha  «on«ldcntCluii  of 

j^-j^z^rr-  mend  it,  therefor©,  both  *wi  an  excelletit  cl&M-book  and  mb  a  mine  of  ttU|flf«»tio»  to  Ihc  t«iujh«r.  .  .  .  TUo  iiiin  " 

■i[>£/.on  />rr     AnniTiOSAh   PVULICATIONS    OF    THK    METtlOit    ARK    SOW   OBTAlSAHi^Bi 
HTE  course  of  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY.    Text  only.    With  177  ilhmtr*tionh     Demy  no.  ctuth,  a-.^td,  net. 
IMRESSIVE  ATLAS  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY.     Edited  by  P,   H.  LE.STRANGK,  II  A.     172  M\ki»  and  Diagrams,  wUh 
UMof  4t<.,  caoth,  3h.  ^mL  n*ft. 

•u  the  mn{ia  needed  for  u  school  course,  aud  thoy  Mtt  Ikr  more  luieifiil  timti  IhotK}  in  tn<Mt  atUncn,    or  Ihey  ure  rvally  ^ciciititlc/ 

>t7RSE  OF  COMPARATIVE    GEOGRAPHY.    Bvlng  Course  A  fXcxi  only)  of  the  '* FrogrOMlw  Couitihj.*'    With  NO  niuntratiun*.] 

Or  cloth.  '2a,  f»d-  net. 


im>RTANT  WORK  BY  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A, 
irsT  READY 

lUR    ISLAND    HOME. 

BY    STUDIES    IN    GEOGRAPHY    FOR    LOWER    AND 
MIDDLE    FORMS. 

ACKIN0KU,   M.A.,    Director   of    the    London    ik-iutol    of 
tIcB,  Uto  EMd<>r  in  Goojfnkphy,  University  of  Oxford. 

KMape  ftnd   luaity   lUu«trfttiou«.    Crown  Svo«  cloth, 
i.  «kL  ^  or  ill  Two  Part*,  Is.  Sd.  each. 


l'rf»wn  Svo,  IT'k  f»|»=,  rlotii,  '.'-.  *vj. 

APPLIED    GEOGRAPHY. 

Bf  Dr.  J.SCorr  KELTiE.  s.  ,,►»„>  t..  the  Uoyal  av<.ttTit|»Ulcal  ft<icl«t/.i 
Editor  of  "  111,  Si  it^aman  fi  Voar>liiJ€>k.'* 

With  11  Map*  ftiid  limgnu«<%  by  E.  G.  UAVEKSTEIN*.  r  ao.a 

TU«  ohjwt  of  tho  nnbliu'ntion  i«  to  show  what,  in  the  autlior  ■  «*linu4<^ 
ilon,  are  »otnc  of  the  IjeAritigj^  **(  i^cogniphloil  kun^wjed^e  on  hiimnii  i 
tuturcsM,  on  tho  course  of  hiatory,  hut  mors  ofi|HH,'tiiUy  oi*  Ifiduitryw 
couiiuercut  ajtd  colonisatloti. 

8tit  OcoHu*  Taithmak  Goi.mv,  K.CwM.G**  Prc«idout  RtO.S.t  «4Vt;] 
"The  best  «hort  nianuiil  on  thi»  i^enoral  qrtei^tion  (ecoiiomle  geo(p-ii|my]|  I 
i*  *till,  to  my  Qiiiid,  that  hy  Dr,  KeUl»^,' 


—Addrtst  ia  thi  Edinburaft  frVr 


De»olpptlvy  Citalaguys  will  he  forwarded  freoon  application:  I,  SCHO<JLROOM  MAPS  ;  2.  GK«:h1KAPHICAL  I 
;  3,  GLOBE8,  KKIJEF  MUDEL8,  Ac;  4,  ATLAt*E.S  AND  MAP8  FOR  SCHOLARS  ;  »,  GEOliUAt'tiK'AI-  TE\ 


BORGE  PHILIP  ft  SON.  Ltd.,  The  London  Geojrafihkftl  ItiBlitute,  Z2,  Fleet  Street,  London,  EC 


fo 


THE 


CATIONAL 
TIMES— 


AND 


THE  JOURNAL 

OF  EDUCATION. 


A  Monthly 
RecDrd  and  Review. 


Thirty-eighth 
Year  of  Issue. 


nal  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 


m  MONTHLY,  Price  6d. ;  by  Post,  7d. 


mUARY  NUMBER  contafns  the 

Olass  Lists  of  the 
Ohristmas  Exaininations 
»f  the  College  of 
^receptors, 

TARniNODON  STREET,  LONDON,  EXV 


Subscription^  SeV^n  SMttings  per  annum. 
Single  numbers^  Eightpence,  post  free* 

In  the  Jiinuary  1!»U7  ia«ue  will  be  fourul  ;  — 
HEAD  MASTERS*  CONFERENCE.     Full  Report 
A  COMPLETE  DIRECTORY  of  EDUCATIONAL  A8S0CIA 
TIONS,  with  Addresses.  &c. 

IDOL  A     RULPITORUM  : 

PITFALLS   OF   THE    PRACTICAL    TEACHER. 
HI.  Englith.    By  Arthik  Bl^hhkli>»  M.A. 

f  L   Jntri*'liiLt<'rN  Article,  l^v  Prufv»a«r  Jnhtj  Adiinm,  App«»rcd  Nor.,  \lMH^ 
\L  CU-^HU^,  1>y  IL  <i.  Hirt,  f*>riinrlr  of  Me  IbLr^h,  app.ni.d   1><JC.,  IWO  ) 

THE  DECEASED  BILL  AND  REGISTRATION. 

THE   SERVICE   OF  THE    MIND:  A  SERMON  FOR  THE 

NEW  YEAR.     JU'  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Raven,  M.A. 
DOROTHEA  BEALE'     Farther  ReBiiaiacencea  bj  E.  H.  S. 
FREDERICK  YORK  POWELL. 
SOUE     THOUGHTS     ON     SCHOOL    LIBRARIES.      By 

K.    ^'ursi;. 

THE    NEW    REGULATIONS   IN    ARTS    OF    THE    UNI- 
VERSITY OF  LONDON,     Rv  T.  LI.  Huifivitu^ToHK, 

RECITATION  LESSONS.     By  FMxtENf  r.  M.  RtsiiTos 
Occasional   Notes  —  Correspoodeace  —  The    Federal 
Council  —  UfiiYersitiet    and    Schools— Colonial    and 
Foreign  Notes.  &c. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS.-Four  Guineas  for  Translations 
and  Literary  Puzzles. 
Office  *  3»  BKOKl>Vr  ^T,  \*^Il^^TTa  ^SXUU.^5i. 
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Cbe  University  tutorial  Presi 

GE9KEt4L  EDITOt:  W%.  HIGOS.  LLD^  MJU  B.Sc^  FX.S^  FJULS. 


CoMdOM  University  iDatiiaUatiMU 
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IE  OF  CLASSICS  AND  SCIENCE 
GENERAL  EDUCATION/ 
Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  LvTrEKTON,  MA. 
expected,  no  doubt,  that  I  should 
ace  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by  some 
Im  admissions  as  to  my  own  unfitness 
^■kny  thing  on  a  question  so  con  trover* 
Mo  bti  useful  to  an  audience  of  experts. 
,{  this  unfitness  depended  on  lamentable 

f  natural  science  I  should  be  the  first 
But    1    don't   admit  that   ignorance 
Of  these  tu^o  subjects  disqualifies  a  man 

t^  a  fairly  sound  opinion  as  to  their 
g^eneral  education,  and  as  to  Hie 
which  they  arc  taught.  It  was  said 
:  in  these  days  there  were  two  thing^s  re- 
a  classical  headmaster :  tJie  first  was  to 
aboratory ;  the  second  was  never  to  go 
Now  this  is  wrong.  If  he  be  a  man 
y  trained  he  probably  possesses  the  very 
lification  for  hearing  and  judging  of  a 
ESdtoOn — that  is,  total  ignorance  of  the  suh- 
^bnly  a  man  so  equipped  can  possibly 
H^  lucidity  or  obscurity  of  the  explana- 
iS*  If  I  hear  a  lecture  on  inorganic  salts 
icity  or  a  frog*s  heart  I  start  fair  with 
iful  audience,  knowing  exactly  what  they 
lat  is,  nothing.  But  if  for  a  moment  the 
j^oes  too  fast  for  me^and  he  often  does 
kUrc  that  he  is  leaving  several  of  the  boys 
10. 

*hen  I  go  to  hear  a  classical  lesson  1  am 
of  this  insight,  and  have  to  trust  to 
i  more  complex  indications »  not  to  the 
MOSation  of  fog  gathering  in  my  own 
Uhe  a  good  critic  of  a  science  lesson, 
^m  headmaster  ought  to  know  nothing 
bject,  and  you  gentlemen  are  to  be  con- 
d  on  nearly  all  of  you  possessing  one  of 
hly  qualified  judges,  who  may  enter  your 
any  moment.  So  w^hen  Sir  W. 
tone  of  his  Royal  Society  addresses 
slow  progress  of  scientific  studies  in 
largely  due  to  the  majority  of  head- 
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masters  having  received  only  a  literary  training-^ 
he  little  knew  that  he  was,  as  the  poet  says, 
"  thus  blindly  with  his  blessedness  at  strife.'* 

But  1  must  cease  from  this  tone  of  extravagant 
self-laudation  and  come  to  close  quarters  with  my 
subject.     We  have  to  consider  the  place  of  two 
great  departments  of  human  intelli-'ctual  effort  in 
a  general  education.      Now  I  conceive  that  there 
are  certain  perils  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  ques* 
tion  which  we  must  do  our  best  to  avoid.     They 
may  lx»  summarised  under  the  term  nebulousness  : 
by   which    1    mean  lack  of  clear  definition  of  the 
precise  matter  under  discussion.      In  educational 
controversy  cloudiness  of  talk  is  a  mighty  gene- 
rator of  heat,  whether  clouds  in  the  sky  are  so 
or  are  not,  about  which  a  classical  man  has  of 
I  course  no  right  to  an  opinion.     And  to  avoid  heat 
in  discussion  I  take  to  be  a  duty.     Secondly,  there 
is  the  peril  of  dogmatism  :  by  which  1   mean  the 
assertion   of   opinions   and   preferences   in   educa- 
I   tional    matters   without   saying  on    what    sort   of 
j   evidence  or  reasons  they  are  based.      If  a  writer 
'   says  emphatically  that  he  believes   French   to  be 
I   a  better  subject  for  boys  than  biology,  the  remark 
may  have  a  personal  interest,   just  as  if  he  told 
us  he  preferred  grey  clothing  to  black,  or  dining 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  evening.      But  it 
cannot  be  a  contribution  to  discussion  tmless  he 
shows  that  his  preference  is  based  on  a  principle 
which  we  hold  In  common  with  him.     So  to  avoid 
these   dangers   I   wnll   try  to   make  clear  w^hat   I 
mean   by  place :   then  by  science :   then   to  state 
what   sort  of  pupils  are  being  considered.     And 
in  affirming  any  preference  I  will  try  to  show  on 
what  principle  it  is  based.     Hence  I  may  be  al* 
lowed  to  hope  that  if  anyone  dissents  from  any 
conclusion  be  will  show  at  what  point  exactly  in 
the  reasoning  he  conceives  there  to  be  a  flaw. 

We  begin  then  with  the  word  place  :  that  is,  the 
relation  betw^een  tw-o  educational  subjects.  To 
define  this  is  to  show  w^hat  one  subject  does  for 
a  growing  mind  which  the  other  does  not.  (Please 
pardon  platitudes  at  this  point;  they  are  intended 
as  stepping-stones  in  the  argument.)  We  must 
get  an  idea  of  the  faculties  w*hirh  science  train *= 
as  compared  with  those  which  literature  trains. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  a  man  in  a  railway  car 
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riage  who  remarked  to  a  fellow-traveller  that  they 
were  passing  by  a  fine  field  of  barley.  The  oth*er 
replied  that  it  was  not  barley  but  oats.  The 
first  man's  answer  was  a  remarkable  expression 
of  humility.  **  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  he 
said,  **  for  that  information.  Do  you  know,  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  but  I  never  can  tell  the  difference 
between  one  thing  and  another.'*  Now  this 
gentleman's  scientific  training  must  have  been 
superficial,  or,  at  any  rate,  unsuccessful;  but  a 
vast  number  of  educational  and  other  disputants 
differ  from  him  very  slightly,  except,  perhaps,  in 
candour.  Unless  we  see  and  agree  that  we  see 
certain  differences  between  science  and  literature 
as  instruments  of  training,  we  have  no  right  to 
waste  our  own  or  other  people's  time  in  saying 
we  believe  in  one  more  than  in  the  other. 

Please  observe,  then,  that  I  leave  mathematics 
out  of  account,  and  as  the  remainder  of  the  school 
time  is  very  largely  filled  with  what  may  roughly 
be  called  literature,  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  differ- 
ences in  the  training  afforded  by  these  two  sub- 
jects as  educational  instruments.  But  in  speak- 
ing of  science,  do  I  mean  experimental  work  or 
listening  to  lectures  and  watching  experiments? 
English  opinion  is  largely  in  favour  of  experi- 
mental work,  and  a  good  deal  is  said  of  its  heur- 
istic character.  On  December  28th  we  were  in- 
formed, in  an  interesting  article  in  the  Times  by 
Mr.  Nicklin,  that  in  America  the  heuristic  system 
is  mightily  in  the  ascendent,  while  in  Germany 
they  believe  in  lecturing.  I  will  say  shortly  that 
for  the  purposes  of  discussion  I  shall  take  science 
to  mean  experimental  work  done  by  the  pupil  him- 
self under  supervision  and  guidance.  Perhaps  a 
reminiscence  of  my  school  days  inclines  me  to  very 
modest  expectations  from  lecturing.  We  used  to 
sit  in  front  of  the  demonstrator,  a  large  group  of 
well-grown  athletic  boys,  unwillingly  and  languidly 
watching  his  experiments.  He  was  a  first-rate 
chemist  and  an  excellent  man,  but  the  discipline 
of  the  class  was  somewhat  fitful.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  wished  to  show  us  that  three  different 
coloured  liquids  expanded  at  different  rates  of 
speed  when  heat  was  applied.  I  remember  the 
look  of  three  upright  glass  phials  in  each  of  which 
was  a  brightly  coloured  liquid.  I  hope  no  one  is 
anxious  to  learn  their  exact  names.  Well,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  was  applied  and  the  liquids  began 
to  rise  in  the  glasses,  a  murmur  was  heard  w^hich 
soon  gathered  volume:  **  Three  to  one  on  the 
red  "  :  and  as  soon  as  the  lecturer  reached  out 
his  hand  for  his  punishment  register  intending  to 
write  some  one  down  a  Georgic,  the  cry  arose  : 
**  He's  booking  the  bet:  he's  booking  the  bet." 
And  so  our  science  teaching  went  on,  and  in  later 
life  I  came  to  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  experi- 
mental work  promised  better  results  than  lectur- 
ing, though  it  may  require  relief  at  times  from 
carefully  arranged  demonstrations. 

Lastly,  what  pupils  am  I  talking  about?  A 
general  education  nowadays  is  coming  to  mean 
the  course  of  training  which,  somewhere  about 
16  or  16J,  gradually  becomes  considerably  special- 
ised.    So  I  mean  pupils  up  to  that  age,  and  in 


order  not   to   stray   beyond    my  experic 
only,  not  girls. 

So  much  by  way  of  rather  a  lengthy  \ 
We  come  now  straight  into  the  subject 
asking  what  is  the  special  nature  of  the 
given  by  experimental  work  in  science; 
faculties  does  it  appeal?  and  then  we  mt 
tain  if  literature  encourages  these  same 
or  others  equally  important :  and  then 
be  justified  in  framing  a  tentative  estima 
place  they  ought  respectively  to  hold. 

I  will  begin  my  answer  to  this  quest ior 
ing  that  experimental  science  appeals  to  th 
of  interest  more  obviously  than  any  other 
except,  perhaps,  religion.  It  is  custc 
speak  of  English  people  as  incurably  un 
and  unmusical.  I  could  bring  a  large  ni 
facts  to  show  that  we  as  a  nation  have  a 
endowment  of  musical  taste.  The  evide 
turn  for  science  is  not  so  strong,  nor  do 
there  is  much  interest  for  it  among  g'u 
among  boys  from  eight  or  nine  years  on\ 
extremely  keen  interest  in  machinery  is 
fully  common.  It  not  un  frequently  ha] 
grown-up  folk  to  be  entertaining  a  shy  yc 
has  apparently  nothing  to  say  on  any  si 
heaven  or  earth  :  when  some  one  happer 
something  about  the  inside  of  a  motor, 
minute  the  company  is  regaled  with  a  t 
accurate  information  conveyed  in  terms 
nical  to  be  understood  by  anyone  pros 
course,  there  is  a  reply  to  this  argumei 
said  that  this  interest  only  belongs  to  t 
stages  of  the  subject,  and  that  as  sooi 
brainwork  is  required  the  usual  proport 
off  and  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Xo  d 
science  teacher,  like  every  other,  has  to 
fact  of  a  proportion  of  failure ;  but  I  nu 
tion  whether  it  is  as  large,  or  anyhow  \\\ 
as  large,  as  in  the  case  of  classics,  \vl 
member  that  classics  have  had  an  immen* 
tage  in  having  been  able  to  crystallise  an 
into  the  best  shape  possible  all  methods 
ing  which  the  experience  of  centuries  ha? 
teed. 

Next,  observe  that  I  am  only  claiminj> 
initial  interest  is  greater  in  this  subject 
classics.  Lastly,  the  real  practical  quest' 
whether  science  by  itself  evokes  more  w 
literature  by  itself,  but  whether  there  i 
urgent  need  for  combining  the  two.  If 
combined  I  am  quite  sure  the  number  o 
is  less  than  when  either  is  pursued  in 
There  will  be  some  failures  whatever  wc 
it  is  not  so  often  observed  as  it  oui^ht  t( 
one  cause  of  this — mind,  only  one — is 
source  of  hope.  I  mean  for  this  reasoi 
of  us,  I  suppose,  have  come  nrross  a  f< 
mens  of  those  remarkable  hut  limited 
who  are  quite  invincible  in  their  know 
Bradshaw,  and  show  astoundinir  powers 
bining  opposites  in  their  suggestions  f- 
train  service  on  the  Brighton  line,  we 
Well,  suppose  those  individuals  had  b< 
before  railways  were  invented.     They  wc 


^n  unappreciative  g-eoeration  the 
really  stupid  people.  Ntiw  ihey 
ay  directors  and  ultimately  knights, 
are  faced  by  an  unusually  large 
le  irrespf)nsi%e  youngs  minds,  don*t 
is  so  many  failures^  but  as  indubit- 
[lat  new  inventions  are  coming.  In- 
the  failures  of  science  teaching-^  let 
im  as  the  si!ent  heralds  of  future 
phs. 

the    initial  interest.      I  will    now 

of  the  features  of  science  training 

less  certain »     Huxley  speaks  of  it 

le  young   mind  into  direct  contact 

lie  phrase  is  a  little  vague,  and  a 

juaintance  with   Bishop  Berkeley's 

suggest  that  there  was  no  distinc- 

lect  between  science  and  literature. 

that  in  a  loose  papular  sense  we 

ntion,   what  then?     Probably  the 

that  minds  are  thus  enabled  to  dis- 

from  fiction  :   are,   in  short,  made 

jtk   this  is  possible,   but   advancing 

[es  to  all  of   us  the  gravity   of  the 

The  older  we  grow  the  less  influence 

Icribe  to  logic  in  human  life:   and 

In  judge,   men   act  irrationally,   not 

jrains  are  muddled  so  much  as  be- 

S  are  weak.      But,  of  course,  that  is 

we  should  not  clear  their  brains  if 

ley  says  that  science  is  inductive 
bjects  deductive.  I  will  not  dis- 
is  is  true,  but  would  rather  ask 
rm  of  being  deductive?  and  if  the 
t  Huxley  implies,  that  io  these 
'the  data  are  supplied  by  authority, 
tr  to  that  as  a  description  of  much 
pig  in  classics,  history,  mathematics, 
geography:  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
vhere,  I  fancy,  it  is  true  of  much 
fig  also.  But  undoubtedly,  the 
has  come  over  the  teaching  of  other 
Belf    largely    the    outcome    of    the 

h 

%t  claim  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
|b  fine  antidote  to  pessimism,  in  that 
Ins  to  be  rampant  it  suggests  its 
jg-e  of  order  amid  variety  in  the  uni- 
Ss  it  does.  But  let  us  take  nothing 
llher  ask  if  facts  bear  out  the  claim  ; 
t,  be  inductive,  as  Huxley  himself 

i,  if  the  claim  were  undeniably  true, 
Ind  that  pessimism  and  deep  discon- 
ly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  classical 
^ns  or  teachers  of  French,  all  of 
assume,  abominate  science,  and  are 
is  of  conventionalism,  traditional- 
th?  But  would  any  sane  man  de- 
bpic — if  they  exist— as  pessimists 
With  discontent?  I  thought  that 
I  against  them  was  that  they  were 
Isfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
bnr  with  themselves  and  their  own 
s  was  quite  impregnable  against 


all  assaults.     Anyhow,  your  secondary -school  das- 
I   sical  teacher  is  not  often  a  great  student  of  Zola 
'  or  Schopenhauer,  and  the  evidence  lor  Huxley's 
generalisation  seems  to  me  very  thin.     We  have 
also  to  remember  that  in  discussing  a  general  edu- 
cation we  must  not  bring  in  results  which  are  only 
I   secured    by  the  advanced   student.     That   is   con- 
1   stantly  done  on  the  classical  side  in  this  contro- 
I   versy ;  and  in  this  case,  in  so  far  as  the  claim  for 
'   science  can  be  maintained,  it  means,  1  think,  that 
the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  evidence  of  the 
j   reign  of  law  and  order  in  Nature;  which  tends  to 
allay  disquiet ;  but  this  has  been  the  case  for  thirty 
I   years  or  more,  and  1  fancy  your  hide-bound  clas- 
sical man  is  beginning  to  feel  its  inlTuence  at  least 
as  much  as  the  boy  who  drops  his  science  work 
at    j6|  :   but   the   latter  is  the   individual  who   is 
under  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Once  more  the  great  advocate  of  science-teach- 
ing opines  that  the  excessive  importance  attached 
to  expression  as  distinguished  from  subject  matter 
in  published  utterances  would  be  trhecked ;  re- 
dundancy would  disappear,  and  a  pithy  compact 
style  of  writing  take  its  place.  Now,  on  such  a 
subject  Huxley  spoke  with  some  authority,  and  I 
cordially  sympathise  with  the  hope  to  which  he 
gave  utterance.  I  trust  it  will  be  fulfilled.  The 
need  of  some  such  influence  is  indeed  great  :  es» 
pecially  since  we  have  discarded  from  our  schools 
the  only  writer  I  have  ever  read  who  never  wasted 
a  word  :  that  is  Euclid. 

But  I  must  hurry  on  to  enumerate  without  com- 
ment the  advantages  of  experimental  science  which 
seem  to  me  indisputable.  They  are  these : 
constant  appeal  to  reason ;  constant  verification ; 
constant  appeal  to  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight ; 
teaching  of  patience  and  accuracy.  Moreover,  it 
brings  a  boy  into  contact  with  an  army  of  di 
coverers;  men  of  research  who  are  themseJvei 
enlarging  the  horizon  of  human  knowledge.  It 
also,  quite  in  its  early  stages,  illuminates  daily 
life  with  interest,  by  stimulating  not  only  the  power 
of  the  sense  impressions  but  the  desire  to  use 
them.  It  also  brings  into  play  the  precious  facul- 
ties of  Imagination  and  wonder.  Now,  it  may  be 
that  I  have  left  something  out  of  this  list;  if  so, 
there  are  many  here  who  could  supply  it :  but  there 
remains  for  us  the  extremely  important  task  of 
inquiring  exactly  which  of  these  benefits  are 
secured  by  literature,  and  whether  those  which  are 
so  secured  are  secured  to  the  same  decree  as 
by  science :  that  is,  as  inevitably  and  as  ade- 
quately. 

But  there  is  one  remark  first  which  I  am  con- 
strained to  make  about  the  use  of  the  sense  ol 
touch.  Obviously  this  is  a  feature  of  experimental' 
science  in  distinction  from  the  lecture-system,  and 
one  which  no  other  sort  of  training  given  m  our 
schools  is  able  to  show,  unless  you  consider  handi- 
craft and  Instrumental  music  to  be  exceptions 
Now  I  am  relying  on  what  I  believe  is  sound 
physiology  in  saying  that  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  touch  is  of  real  importance  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  brain.  I  speak,  of  course,  under  cor- 
rection ;  but  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  tH<it^.  vs>  dvx^^i^LV 
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connexion  between  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  what  is  far 
more  important,  between  the  left  hand  and  the 
right  lobe  of  the  brain?  and  that,  if  you  wish  to 
give  reasoning  power  to  an  idiot  you  begin  by 
training  the  lingers  of  both  hands  to  delicate 
manipulation?  If  this  is  so,  why  then  does  not 
the  Science  Association  make  it  one  of  its  objects 
to  insist  on  regular  training  in  ambidexterity  being 
given  to  children  under  14?  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  how  much  of  the  colossal  bulk  of  our 
national  stupidity  might  not  be  got  rid  of  by  this 
means.  I  am  told  the  Japanese  are  ambidex- 
trously  trained;  and  why  should  we  hang  back? 
There  may  be  some  idea  that  our  games  supply 
the  need ;  but  they  do  not.  Racquets  and  tennis 
are,  from  this  point  of  view,  bad  games ;  cricket 
is  to  a  certain  extent  one-sided ;  and  even  the 
noble  game  of  fives,  though  producing  har- 
monious activity,  trains  the  arms,  not  the  fingers  : 
otherwise,  perhaps,  we  should  find  more  cricketers 
and  fives*  players  than  at  present  exist,  who  are 
ready  to  understand  a  syllogism  in  harbara.  Those 
who  teach  experimental  science  can  do  something 
to  correct  this. 

In  returning,  then,  to  my  subject,  let  me  say 
that  this  admirable  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  touch 
is  not  given  by  literary  studies,  nor  is  the  training 
of  the  sense  of  sight  or  of  the  memory  of  things 
seen,  except  as  regards  words  and  Greek  accents. 
We  put,  therefore,  two  benefits  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  science  as  against  literature.  The  train- 
ing of  the  reasoning  faculty  is  constant  in  toler- 
ably good  classical  teaching,  and  in  this  respect 
there  has  been  an  enormous  change  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  is  often  said  that  classics  train 
principally  the  power  of  expression — my  conviction 
is  that  their  value  for  ordinary  boys  lies  prin- 
cipally in  the  constant  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  Is  there  any  time  when  the  young  brain 
is  so  admirably  stirred  to  its  best  exertion  as  when 
a  boy  is  called  up  to  construe  a  lesson  which  he 
hasn't  learnt?  .In  this  one  respect  I  think  we  may 
claim  the  advantage  for  classics — there  being  no 
position  in  the  laboratory  quite  analogous  to  that 
of  our  idle  young  friend  in  the  class-room.  But  I 
must  here  interrupt  our  comparison  with  two  cau- 
tions. When  I  speak  of  literature  in  connexion 
with  the  general  education  of  boys  till  i6J  I  con- 
ceive of  classics  almost  wholly  as  a  gymnastic,  the 
enjoyment  which  we  connect  with  literature  beinj;^ 
very  seldom  felt  before  that  age  except  from  Eng- 
lish. The  second  caution  is  that  in  speaking  of 
the  training  of  the  reason  given  by  classics  it 
makes  a  considerable  difference,  in  my  opinion, 
whether  the  old  exercise  of  Latin  verses  is  included 
or  not.  It  is  customary  to  poke  fun  at  them,  and 
to  ridicule  the  arguments  in  their  favour  rather 
than  to  answer  them;  but  it  is,  to  my  mind,  quite 
unquestionable  that,  in  their  early  stages,  they 
teach  all  that  Latin  prose  teaches  of  obedience  to 
law,  accuracy,  patience,  grasp  of  English  sen- 
tences, besides  the  grand  fact  that  they  give  a 
rudimentary  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  creating  some- 
thing, not  to  mention  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  also 


verification,    similar    to    that   yielded    h 
mental  science. 

To  proceed,  then  :  I  should  say  class 
ing  before  i6i  secures,  besides  training 
ing,  verification  to  a  less  degree  than  s( 
ductive  thinking  rather  less,  touch,  n< 
imagination  and  wonder  in  a  very  differci 
that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  two ;  an 
this  power  of  classics  depends  even  n 
the  similar  one  of  science  on  the  enthu* 
personality  of  the  teacher.  Indeed,  in  c 
the  two,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  tha 
cess  of  literary  training  in  its  broadest 
more  dependent  on  the  teacher  than  tli 
of  science.  A  literary  teacher  who  beli 
self  thoroughly  competent  will  think  this 
ment  for  his  own  subject ;  one  who  b 
still  has  much  to  learn  will  perhaps 
Classical  work,  however,  in  schools  un 
fails  as  compared  with  science  in  bring! 
into  touch  with  discovery  and  researc 
may  remember  an  admirable  essay  by  I 
ship  on  this  subject.  On  the  other  hi 
sical  work,  even  before  the  16^  years 
by,  brings  a  boy  more  decisively  into  coi 
life,  rich,  generous,  and  epoch-makin 
history  of  mankind.  Thirty  years  ago  i 
nowadays  I  am  sure  it  does,  and,  I  il 
more  vital  fashion  than  science. 

The  outcome  of  this  comparison  is  the 
great  departments  of  learning  cover, 
extent,  the  same  ground,  in  that  son 
faculties  to  which  they  respectively  appe 
same.  But  they  each  have  a  departnn 
the  other  does  not  touch,  and  even  \v 
apparently  overlap  the  nature  of  the 
which  they  profess  to  give  is  not  at  all 
Now,  as  soon  as  this  fact  is  clearly  scer 
tain  that  among  teachers  of  science  a 
ture  all  discord  should  cease.  In  e( 
discussions  why  should  there  be  so  mi 
activity  :  I  mean  that  particular  form  o 
which,  according  to  a  popular  and  prob; 
erroneous  explanation  of  radium,  m 
scattering  on  all  sides  of  an  indefinite 
of  heat  without  diminishing  the  interna 
If  some  Mr.  Birrell  of  the  far  future  sh 
upon  himself  to  insist  despotically  that 
of  these  two  subjects  should  be  taught  i 
ary  schools,  and  he  were  to  invite  the  v 
them  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was 
indispensable  to  human  progress,  then  1 
none  of  the  elements  of  a  lively  time 
wanting  to  the  atmosphere.  But  the  c; 
so.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  state 
think  of  these  two  subjects  would  i 
greater  loss  if  it  were  withdrawn.  Ther 
for  both,  and  both  must  be  and  will  1 
to  the  best  of  our  powers,  I  hope,  as  fa 
the  future  as  our  mind's  eye  can  see. 

We  ought  to  be  fellow-workers  als< 
reason  that  each  form  of  training  ough 
substantial  help  to  the  other.  Sonne 
work  ought  to  spare  science  teachers  tl 
of  teaching  boys  how  to  write  in  decen 
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i  an  experiment :  and,  similarly, 
:o  us  will  soon  be  even  greater. 
en,  when  I  hear  a  poor  fellow 
a  long-  Latin  sentence,  or  reading 
fit  ten  idea  of  a  Greek  unseen,  the 
rs  itself  on  me  that  here  is  a  boy  to 
ion  of  a  cosmos  of  law  and  order 
unreal.  He  would  never  say  or 
he  docs  unless  he  had  deep  within 
ion  that  chaos,  without  form  and 
supreme  everywhere*  He 
Latin  words  to  yield  anything 
id  :  he  would  be  painfully  startled 
id  from  that  view  of  God*s  universe 
nen  of  science,  to  rescue  him.  We 
at  least*  we  often  fai!;  and  I  think 
tl  a  rcalisalion  of  the  number  of 
s  beg^un  to  wake  in  us,  incredible 
sound,  some  long  dormant  feeling 
ty.  Stirred,  then,  by  it,  we  call  to 
i  a  hand*  Come  to  our  aid  in  a 
work  :  come  with  all  that  you  can 
'  device,  of  resourcefulness,  of 
pination,  and  hope*  Bring  not  only 
anaterial  instruments  as  well ;  any- 
power  *'  to  haunt,  to  startle,  or 
e  most  appealing  of  your  lantern* 
t)st  quickening  of  your  explosions» 
ling  of  your  sniflls. 
US  that  the  modern  English  boy  is 
It  and  backbone.  Some  evidence 
lent  might  be  produced,  I  dare  say  : 
her  side,  you  have  a  fact,  hardly 
that  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  his 
ke  him  think  clearly  and  shcAv  some 
>ush  on  towards  fresh  truths,  dimly 
t  not  discerned,  he  still  betrays 
nis  of  ancestral  strength  of  char- 
dQubt  if  anybody  here  is  under  any 
the  difhculty  of  the  task  before  us. 
y  briefly  be  described  as  the  making 
is  feel  the  joy  of  thinking  patiently 
It  is  the  combining  of  the  severity 
mental  discipline,  its  vigour,  and 
»lhods,  with  the  discipline  and  plea- 
y  training,  in  the  hope  of  our  vitally 
minds  than  we  have  succeeded  in 
irto.  And  if  it  should  be  that  some- 
really  baffled  and  almost  appalled 
lack  of  response  we  meet  with  in 
our  boys  the  rudiments  of  the  law^s 
me  suggest  a  somewhat  novel  con- 
of  my  pupils  some  years  ago 
]  essay  on  the  subject  of  there  being 
clination  nowadays  for  anyone  to 
in  ted  out  sadly  but  truly  the  proofs 
in  every  direction,  of  the  prevail- 
isness,  heedless  inconsistencies^  and 
i  English  life.  But  the  i^ht  of  his 
1  was  something  as  follows  r  **  It 
y  my  readers  that  this  picture  of 
somewhat  sombre;  and  that  the 
rds  a  more  prevalent  habit  of  think- 
as  to  be  depressing  to  contemplate. 
;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us 
le    the    contrary.     Suppose    people 


were  all  thoughtful  without  exception;  everybody 
in  clubs,  drawing-rooms,  political  meetings,  and 
so  on  :  what  an  awful  place  the  world  would  be  !  *' 
1  have  only  one  word  to  add  in  conclusion. 
Much  of  the  last  half-century  has  been  noisy  with 
strife  over  the  meaning  of  the  scientific  spirit.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  hostile  to  true  education 
and  true  religion ;  and  most  absurd  and  illiberal 
things  have  been  said.  As  to  the  first  if  we  wish, 
and  we  ought  to  wish,  to  pursue  our  great  task 
in  a  Irarjquil  and  hopeful  tone  of  mind,  may  I 
commend  to  you  the  method  of  inquiry  which  I 
have  tried  to  follow  in  this  paper?  It  is  good  to 
feel  sure  about  the  value  of  the  subject  we  teach  : 
it  is  good  also  to  abstain  from  saying  tliat  another 
subject  of  which  we  know  little  is  profitless ;  but 
it  is  better  than  either  to  have  learnt  from  ele- 
mentary psychology  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
of  the  other  subject  as  well  as  of  our  ow^n.  This 
I  take  to  be  liberality  based  on  knowledge,  and 
often  the  advocates  of  natural  science  in  educa- 
tion have  set  a  noble  example  of  this  liberality 
in  their  attitude  towards  literature.  As  regards 
religion,  in  Huxley's  biography  it  is  said  that 
science  is  not  Christian  or  anti-Christian,  but 
extra-Christian.  I  see  what  the  definition  is  aim- 
ing at,  but  surely  it  is  crudely  worded,  and,  any- 
how, ought  to  be  qualified  by  the  wise  utterance 
made,  as  Dr.  Gwatkin  has  lately  told  us,  by  a 
Pope :  simply  reminding  his  people  that  the 
Founder  of  our  religion  claimed  to  be  Himself  the 
Truth,  not  custom.  I  prefer  to  end  with  this  say- 
ing rather  than  with  the  other. 


READING    ALOUD, 

By  Fannv  Jounson, 
iHirmerly  Headmistress  of  Bolton  High  School. 

T^  EADlNti  aloud  is  properly  one  of  the  home 
£\^  arts,  and,  like  other  home  arts,  it  has  been 
tLxi  much  neglected.  Time  was  when  the 
reading  aloud  of  mother  or  father  to  the  assem- 
bled children  was  an  eagerly  expected  pleasure 
of  the  out-of-school  or  evening  hour,  or  when 
a  circle  of  sisters  at  needlework  read  aloud  in 
turn  one  to  the  others.  There  were  girls*  schools 
in  those  days»  where  the  lesson  in  '*  literature  ** 
consisted  of  the  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  not 
of  selected  passages  only,  but  of  the  liihole  of 
some  classic,  while  the  pupils,  instead  of  fever- 
ishly •*  taking  notes/*  were  pleasingly  occupied 
in  fancy-work.  Girls  brought  up  in  such  ways  at 
least  enjoyed  reading. 

1  could  easily  draw  another  picture — of  dteary 
hours  spent  in  listening,  or  trying  to  listen,  to 
some  droning  monotonims  reader,  or  of  Shake- 
speare '*  Readings,''  where  the  parts  were  taken 
by  persons  who  did  not  trouble  even  to  look 
the  play  through  beforehand,  and  where  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  company  was  suddenly  diverted 
from  literary  interests  to  arouse  a  slumbering 
comrade,  or  to  avert  the  catastrophe  caused  by 
unalert  exponents  whn  inevitably  stumbled  upon 
passages  that  needed  bowdlerisation.  Such  mis- 
adventures tend  to  pur  **  reading  aloud  **  into 
disrepute. 
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ffr»c,  especially  of  the  jing^ling^  or  ballad 
mosl   attractive   to  young   children, 
olW  hand,  it  is  i^iven  to  few  persons,  and 

tlo  none  of  school  ag^e,   to   impart  life 
idiiig    aloud    of    an    essay    (say)    by 

reading  lesson  should  be  a  lesson  in  read' 
)ud,  and  neither  an  explanation  (of  an  elab- 
kiiuj)  nor  a  repetiti<in  ol  the  texti  for  fauhs 
Bfrtctcd  as  well  in  one  passage  as  in  an- 
^■tontinuity  of  interest  is  essential  to  the 
^fttc  saying  **  In  the  beginning  was  the 
^m  ciipablc  ol  many  applications*  Read 
^Bd  a  fairly  dirticult  passage  from  a  great 
Pwan  intelligent  child,  li'ithout  explana- 
hi  wilh  just  intonation  and  sympathetic 
m,  and  you  will  find  the  general  sense  has 
jnden»tood,  though  a  few  words  may  be 
fliar.  Half  of  these  new  words  will  be  at 
ftdiffstood  from  the  context,  and  the  vocabii- 
■he  pupil  thereby  immediately  enriched, 
Hst  will  occur  presently  in  a  fresh  con- 
Hrn  will  of  itself  again,  in  nine  cases  out 
mke  them  clear.  Tht*  Reader,  then,  must 
slrictly  of  text,  without  any  other  addi- 
atsoever  in  the  shape  of  glossary,  notes, 
tion,  or  examination  questions. 
K  ttt-bits,  selections,  extracts,  and  every 
ncompleteness  arc  to  be  by  all  means  de- 
»  School  children  inevitably  suffer  to 
lent  from  interrupted  work,  and  thereby 
lis  jointed  impressions.  But  a  work  of  art 
'ver  kind  must  be  perceived,  if  at  all,  as 
Imagine,  for  example,  giving  a  class  a 
*f  a  picture  to  look  at,  while  the  remain- 
ions  are  carefully  covered  from  sight, 
lid  therefore  select  in  the  case  of  poetry, 
5  possible,  poems  of  such  a  length  that 
more  can  be  read  through  in  a  single 
Of  prose  narrative,  or  longer  narrative 

klong  enough  portion  should  be  read 
the  sense  of  continuity,  and  to  enable 
•tain  the  story  in  their  minds  until  the 
nes  for  the  next  instalment.  The  idea! 
ihotild  c<intain  (t)  genuine  literature,  not 
s  in  **  Tales  from  Spenser  *'  and  the  like. 
i  consist  of  either  (2)  continuous  prose 
'  of  a  lively  kind,  with  plenty  of  inter- 
jialogue,  or  of  (3)  short,  complete  narra- 
yrical  poems,  or  (4)  complete  dialogues 
,  or  (5)  a  complete  section,  or  book,  of 
uch  as  the  **  Faerie  Oueene,"  or  **  Para- 
st/*  Dratnniic  or  dinJof^uc  reading, 
of  an  actual  play  or  of  conversational 
of  a  continuous  narrative,  serves  best 
simulate   the   interest   even   of  a   dull 


mi 


s  are  tempted  to  provide  pictures  for 
cious  attractiveness.  Rut  as  illustrations 
nre  they  are  w^orse  than  useless.  Beau- 
ds  should  be  left  to  make  their  ow  n  appeal 
lagination.  Some  Readers,  in  many  re- 
Jcellentt  are  very  faulty  in  this  direction, 
ires  are  often  weak  in  conception  and  exe- 
'  ean  onlv  foster  bad  taste  in  the  chifd- 


t- 
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ren.  The  proper  use  of  school  illustrations  is  to* 
explain  facts- — but  this  subject  deserves  an  article 
to  itself.  In  any  case,  the  small  size  of  book 
illustrations  and  tiie  poverty  of  the  reproductions 
tend  to  weaken  the  perception  of  what  is  really 
beautiful  in  pictorial  art.  ^^ 

Such    being    the    general    aim    of    the    reading^B 
lesson,  the  skilful  teacher  will  easily  devise  means 
for  keeping  the  class  to  its  proper  pitch  of  alert- 
ness.    For  lyrical   poems,   or  ordinary   narrativi 
poems  J  simultaneous  reading  by  the  whole  classJ 
or   by   groups   each    under   an    appointed    leaderJ 
works  well     While  one  group  stands  to  read,  thei 
rest    may   listen   with   closed   books,    and   be  in- 
structed  to  notify  (in  the  usual  manner)  when  a 
w^ord  or  passage  is   not  clearly  rendered  by  the 
readers.     The   next  group   may   stand   and   read^^ 
in    its    turn,    and    finally,    perhaps,    the    teachei^B 
may    read    a    verse    or    two    alone,    or    act    as-^ 
leader    to  one   of    the  groups.      In    dialogue  pas- 
sages, whether  in  prose  or  verse,  parts  may  be^H 
allotted  either  to  individuals  or  groups,  accordingf^B 
to  the  size  of  the  class,  all  books  may  be  opcnr^' 
simultaneously,  and  each  group  must  be  alert  to 
take   up  its  portion  instantly,  rising  in  its  place 
as  the  preceding  group  sits.     The  penalty  for  not 
i>eing  <m  the  alert  would  be  to  miss  the  turn  and 
let   the   next  group   take  up   the   part.     A   good^_ 
many  pupils  object,  from  inertness,  self-conscious-^H 
ness,    or   diffidence,    to   hear   the   sound   of  tJieir^^ 
own  voices  reading  aloud  alone.      But  as  members 
of  a  group  they  may  often  be  stirred  to  esprit 
de  corps,  or  collective  ambition  which  overcomes- 
individual  diflidence. 

Where  time  permits,  pupils  may  be  encouraged 
to  read  through  to  themselves  the  piece  to  be, 
read  in  class,  and  to  note  the  different  effect  of 
the  words  as  spoken  from  the  passage  in  its  dead; 
form,  as  mentally  conceived.  Such  reading  lessons 
as  I  am  suggesting  could  be  carried  on  higher 
up  in  the  schofil  than  is  usually  considered  pos- 
sible for  the  Rrst  of  the  three  R's.  The  curri- 
culum need  not  be  thereby  further  burdened 
Properly  graded  reading  lessons  in  the  lower 
forms  would  have  **  brought  ''  the  pupils  '*  ac- 
quainted ''  with  so  much  good  literature  that  th 
literature  lesson  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
reading  lesson,  w^ould  be  spent  in  studying  to 
more  profit  the  details  of  a  work  already  well 
known  as  a  whole.  Thus,  hy  my  system,  Forms 
I  IT.  and  IV.  (say)  would  have  read  through  three 
or  four  Shakespeare  plays  In  one  year,  as  well  as 
an  abridged  Scott,  or  Dickens,  or  p<issibly  one 
of  Tennyson's  narrative  poems.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  great  writers  w'ould  be  familiar  to  them 
as  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  in  a  culti- 
vated family,  W^hen  *'  Hamlet  '*  is  already  known, 
a  familiar  friendt  ^^  (J  whoh\  time  is  well  spent 
in  picking  out  the  cruces  for  special  investigation 
and  comment.  But  this  earlier  spade-work  must 
be  thoroughly  w^ell  done  in  order  to  secure  good 
results  later,  1  am  contending.  It  will  be  seen* 
for  the  voice  of  the  poet  (or  Dichter,  to  use  the 
excellent  German  word,  which  includes   "  prose 
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leatrl)ci .  Iviii>  ;^<<ji:ijht,<yiii<y3  i/>  "  bwi:<t.<-s>i  >>hiik*:- 
bpcaji'.s  .  .  .  v;oo'i-/joU'!5  "  '^r  W  Mikoll'^  "  j^j'xi- 
^iflctl  lii^iiij  voi«t'"  j;jij<)jt  jx.iihaii'.i;  i>«  Ir.d  lo 
.shuddn  ill  lljr  .si lilt  iJjjj!  our  prifilin*;  |>ios«r.v 
liib^iH}^!  iij  \\ii:  liuiiu:  ot  JiUralur*-.  Jrid^rx/j,  J 
Si)iiuiimi  .s  iJn  aijj  i>l  a  lijur  v^Jjeii  in  «\<ry  vJxy^J 
|))a>^i()iii)tl  )>(j)>il.>  jihiv  be  iiitimtii  u,  nmkt  a 
lioli)raii.sl  ti)!'  tli<-  l)ijriii/)g^  and  <irslru«  ii</n  <>f 
'*  l>i)i)Ub  that  aic  jj<it  books." 


MK.VSL  KI'MI.M    i)l    MMIi-IN'J  J':K VALS    IN 
I'XlMvKlMlvNr.AL    MI-CJ  I.VNH  S. 

liv     J.    ^1  llulillli.    ii.^i.,    .\.[<  i     Ml 

l<i:llow  111  liii:  IMiyairul  Siiiii:t>. 

lilt-  1  U^^liail  li-ui  h  M(!i  hiiitiia  U!>  ail  i:X|H'Miiii-|ilaJ 
&tii:lhi';  till  titr  (  iiUliiUtlll  il  iai  l.ill^ltl  ulvv'ii>b  illiiK:  m  li-bt 
a:i    a    ilinhii  live    aiul    a    fnwn    »rii-i)it'.        1  hu    i'.n^liijh    nt* 

li^lil,     Uii    iltiUlil."       1*01M.\H&. 

IN  iliib  iiiuitatiiU),  [urrhapb  iiih1u1>  llallt-iiii^ 
to  lui^li^li  nu'(  lumiib,  lliu  ilibtiii^ui.^lirfl 
iMTiirli  uuitluiitatlriaii  ha^  i  i  >  slalli.^i  <1  liii- 
laiiu-al  iiitU'iL'iii'(.-b  lu'twriii  tin;  luu  iiirliitMlb  itl 
Icaiiiiiii^  luirhaiiii^b.  On  llu;  oiii:  haial,  Wf  li.ivr 
iiu-.i:liaiiii.b  li-^aiili'd  ab  mixed  itiatlnnialii  .s,  lib 
ckciiiibcs  i.iiiibiMiiii^  ill  ilii*  biiluliiai  ol  i  i)iialiitiib 
ill  vvliiili  UK  I  iiaiiii  al  iiuUiiuvvnb  ir|tl.i(i:  tlir 
laiuiliai    \   and   v'.       1  tdb  juiiut  di   vuw    ir>  i\|iirallv 

lC[ili::)r.nt(  d    li\     la^iaii^t,    Vvluil    in    (III     |iirtaii-    ti> 

tin-.  "  i\li  I  .iiiHiiK  .ni.dvli<|iii  "  lit  ^.1^^,  "  <  )n  lu- 
U'i)nv<  1.1  |iiiiiil  (It.  ri(;nit:i  d.iii-.  (it  <Ki\ia^(*. 
l.i.'^  iiti  lliiid<  .  i|ii<  I  \  ia|mi.i  111  diiiuindi  nt  ni 
itiitbti  u<  tiiMi  .,  iii  1 .11  .iiiiiM  iii«  hi  .  iM-oiiitli  ii|m '^  ou 
iut'r.tinii(iii  .«     lii.ii  .    .(  ul<  nil  ill   lU  •  itjii'i .itions   ai^r- 

blit|Ut::>,    .r^:^H)«  llh    .   .i    iiiii     in. lit  In-    li'miliv'U-  rl   lllU- 

turnii.".  Ctii:\  (|ui  .ihiit  III  l\iialvM"  vrnonl  a\iv 
plaibii  l«i  Met  .iiiii|(i(  111  divtiiii  iiiu-  iK»u\i'IU' 
braiu'lu-,  vl  uu  ^aiiuuil  ^n-  d'm  .i\(.»ir  rliiula 
la  domains. '' 

On  ihc  i»tlur  hand,  w  t.-  Iia\v  iiKvlianirs  vtm- 
sidci'cd  as  pure  nu'i.-liaiiibin  and  ilu-  anatv>ni\  ut 
inuchines.  Nt.>\v,  as  lai-  ab  nuvhanlcb  toiins  a 
part  of  bL-L\>ndai  \  t'llucation,  lla*u*  i.s  i\>oih  tm 
a  I'lHirsc  invoKin^  thi*  lK'.*»t  U-aiurvb  ol  both 
sysUMiih  oi  btudy,  a  ix>nrbi.'  in  which  thi'v»iy  i^ot.-.^ 
hand  in  hand  with  praitit*.-,  aiKl  in  which  piin- 
cipk'b  are  dt-diiccd  troin  and  tcvstcd  by  piopiil\ 
co-ordinated  e\|X'riinent.b.  To  appeal  a^ain  to 
Poincure  :  "We  can  iu»w  underbtand  wh^  the 
teaching  of  nieohanic.b  should  remain  experi- 
mental. Thus  only  can  we  be  made  to  iindei- 
stand  the  ^ene.sis  of  the  science  it  sell.  Hesidc^, 
if  we  study  mechanics,  it  is  in  oi\Wi'  to  appl>  it, 
and  we  can  only  apply  it  il  il  leinains  i>bjtviivc. 
Now  we  have  si.H.*n  that  when  piinciples  i;ain  in 
generality  and  certainty  they  lose  in  objcvti\ltv. 
It  is  therefore  especially  with  the  objt.vtive  side 
of  principles  that  we  must  be  early  tamiliarised, 
and  this  can  only  be  by  passing  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general,  instead  of  from  the  general 
to  the  particular.'* 


Sifice   tbfr   iiJiroduclion  of  iabiiraiur} 
sludenib    irjir.i   iht   courbcs    cif    Eng^iiai  ? 
s'jhoolb,     and     especially     of     pracucsi. 
pbvbirjb,    soiT)c   experimentaJ   mtchi^ni-j- 
'iornmofi.   but  only   of  the  staii'jiL   iiiai. 
jtit.ritv   Liporj   \hii  Triangle,  polygiir..  arid  : 
^rani   oJ    Jor<.:es.    upfjn   momenii-   arid   ie- 
u\jt/ti  <:rJiXr^^  of   jjravity,  are   reitc::}    dr. 
«.on\>rnientl\    applied;   to  a   3e*.s   txter:. 
ba1i^^la<:lorily  alvfj,   experiments  witr  pu! 
uj><>n    fri<:tion.     Ill  ere    has    been.    bc-Ti 
ahnobt   <:ojnpl<-i<r  absence  of   kinersarici 
I'X'itii]   rxp«rrim«-fits.   these  branches   o:  r. 
bring  almost  solely  represented  by  .rr-c 
in<*nls    upon    Atw^KKi's   marhine.      No  :« 
mechanics  ran  direct  attention  to  this  sr: 
pi'dago^ir    armour    without    quickly    c'.i 
that   it   is  almtjst  ^-ntirely  due  to  the  dif 
measuring  the  time-intervals  of  the  moti»: 
<  fMisirleratitin.      Almost   all   the  forms  o: 
tils  tiesigned  for  experiments  in   kinetic: 

,  avtiitl  this  difliculty  either  by  a  system  « 
ilfiicrs,  as  in  certain  forms  of  pendi 
paratiis,  or  by  special  devices;  o.xf. .  the 

I   b|)i'ing  used  with  I'letcher's  trolley. 

Nt)w  il  would  be  well  if,  having  rect^g 

I    iadit\'d  dilhculty  in  experimental  kinetics 

I  t Dusider  whether  it  is  not  better  to  a 
pitiblem  directly,  and  strengthen  our  exp 

I    means  of  measuring  time-intervals  by  thi 
meiU  i>f  some  form  of  chronograph.      T 
pose  a  course  of  experimental  kinetics 
upon   the   plan   of  a   series   of   studies   t 
motions,  such  as  the  following  : 

I.    TkWSI  ATIONS. 

I.    rnitorm   veUK'ily ;   t'-c--  sound  wav 
J.    rnif<>rm  acceleration;  e.^..  \ci    fa-li 

(/))  prt>jectile. 

;V    X'ariable   acceleration  :    ui     resT-'.ar 

tion  ;    t'.i^.,    pendulufn  ;    :  .'m   irregii'ar    .*.  rc» 

I-.;;.,  train. 

11.     \\'.i  •  \K    Mor:'.  N. 

I 

|.    riiit\»Mn  w'mv".  ;    '.:^'..  ra ':'.*>  7".:. 

^.  l"niU«:  :»>;{•■«■«■'■  -il*-- 'M  :  .•.^'■.  v.. '.*■:■.  r 
a    tallinv:    ''Mn.n. 

o.    \".fia'-'!'.      ■  •'  "•     :•"■  :■- 

li^       Kv;^    '    ■  .         .  ,  •        •    r>.;^::       7^ 

I  h)  |)!ii"'.v..  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  . 

:!•      !-'X  ."••• 

Of  *>.  -■   •:'.'.-  ••'■.:•      V    <     J      : 

ami     ■      :        -•         ',.  •  •-;:.'- 

an    "r'Jiri.--  ■      .-    ■  '  ^    -.  .  '  J     . 

MilK.     ).,-    ^-  *  '       .  ^         ....... 

Tr.irjirf,  "■  ■  -    ^ 

.jMii    'j'i','  •.'.•  •  ■      ■     '.        :.. 

w  Iiit.h     ■■•:;•         ....  ►:■     _ 
''ninpi'  ■'.      ■  - 

walls.      '*■■.'■-■•  -     -. 

•  M    n    ■;;;■■  ■  .^-     .'  •: 

i^endiiji:    ■  -.,...  •    ■  ■ 

the     1-'' :    u-'-  ■   * '  ■ 
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I  give  the  time-intervals  occupied  in 
mown  displacements  by  the  system  in 
This  in  itself  is  not  a  serious  matter, 
xivenience  in  the  employment  of  one 
nstniment,  such  as  the  chronograph, 
t  a  series  of  kinetic  studies  may  be 
[ureciated. 

bese  lines,  the  experimental  study  of 
icular  type  of  motion  merely  resolves 
the  construction  of  suitable  signalling 
bareby  the  moving  body  may  record  its 
certain  points  by  time  signals  upon  a 
|di.  The  particular  form  of  chrono- 
laigely  immaterial.  Dr.  Griffiths 's  in- 
made  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  In- 
Co.,  which  marks  upon  a  paper  tape  in 


Fir. 


r  of  a  Morse  telegraph  apparatus,  may 
id;  or,  if  preferred,  some  apparatus  of 
fork  and  rotating-drum  type.  A  course 
lental  dynamics,  such  as  the  one  out- 
e,  has  been  fully  worked  out  in  the 
epartment  of  a  large  secondary  school 
iter,  and  in  this  a  tuning-fork  chrono- 
ling  to  I /250th  second  was  employed, 
ustration  of  the  methods  employed,  the 
ordinary  falling  body  may  be  selected, 
y  lessons  upon  the  tuning-fork  and  the 
§fnet,  leading  to  the  principle  and  action 
onograph,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
sther  with  the  methods  of  standardising 
-fork,  e.g.,  by  the  use  of  a  pendulum 
through  a  drop  of  mercury  sending 
^als  to  the  chronograph. 


An  ordinary  steel  ball,  such  as  is  employed  in 
cycie  bearings,  forms  a  convenient  falling  body, 
a  suitable  diameter  lieing  about  0*5  cm.  Suspend 
this  ball,  say,  by  a  fine  thread  between  the  two 
metallic  jaws,  a  b  of  Fig.  i.  These  jaws  form 
part  of  an  electric  circuit,  including  the  recording 
mechanism  of  the  chronograph,  and  this  circuit 
will  be  completed  through  the  steel  ball.  On  the 
table  or  floor  below  place  a  thin  metallic  spring, 
c,  adjusted  immediately  over,  but  not  touching 
a  metallic  stop,  d;  this  forms  a  second  electric 
circuit  through  the  recorder.  If  the  thread  is 
now  burnt,  the  steel  sphere  will  drop,  and  the 
first  electric  circuit  will  be  broken  at  the  jaws, 
A  b;  the  stylus  of  the  recorder  will  then  make  an 
upward  throw,  marking  the  commencement  of 
the  motion.  On  reaching  the  spring,  c,  the 
second  circuit  will  be  completed  at  d  by  the  shock 
of  the  ball  causing  contact  between  the  spring  and 
stop;    the    stylus    of 


recorder      will 
give    a    down- 


the 

then  give  a 
ward  throw,  mark- 
ing the  end  of  the 
motion.  If  now  the 
number  of  waves 
marked  by  the  tun- 
ing-fork upon  the 
drum  of  the  chrono- 
graph between  these 
two  throws  of  the 
recorder  be  counted, 
the  time-interval  oc- 
cupied by  the  ball  in 
falling  through  the 
distance  a  c  may  be 
obtained ;  this  dis- 
tance may  be  mea- 
sured by  a  scale. 
By  placing  the  spring 
at  different  levels,  a 
number  of  spaces 
and  times  may  be 
obtained. 

A  superior  method  of  experimenting,  in  which 
two  '*  breaks  **  are  employed  instead  of  one 
*'make'*  and  one  **  break,'*  and  in  which  the 
steel  ball  is  held  in  the  jaws  by  magnetic  at- 
traction, is  sketched  in  Fig.  2.  A  special  electric 
key,  which  permits  the  circuit  of  the  recorder 
being  made  again  during  the  fall  of  the  body,  is 
employed,  and  a  spring  is  made  to  break  contact 
with  its  stop,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  complete 
the  circuit. 

The  following  are  actual  results  of  experiment, 
many  taken  by  a  student  of  fifteen  years  of  age  : 


Fig.  : 


Spacer 
(cms.) 


48-1 

148-1 
1992 
299  I 


'    Time« 
(in  waves  ;  25a'6=x  sec) 


79-8  (80,  80.  79*5) 

io^-8  (103,  104,  104-5) 

139-0  (138-5,  139.  139.  139*5) 

!6c-2  (i59'5.  i59'5-  '^o-s) 

196-5(194,  196,  1995) 


Times 
(sea.) 


0-3159 
0-4109 
0-5502 
0-6342 
07779 


so 
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These  yield  by  calculation  the  constants  of  the  ' 
follow  in  j;^  table  :  j 


Spac« 

48*1 

830 
148  I 
1992 
299- 1 


(Tim«)- 

O09<)8 
oid88 
0-3027 
0-4022 
0*6051 

Aveiage 


482*0 

491  7 
4893 
495*2 
494*3 

4905 


The  curves  of  motion  for  the  falling  body  are 
here  appencied. 


J  • 
/•o 

/ 

a-981 

/ 

^^ 

/ 

^y^^ 

J^ 

<* 

— H 

\ 

In  thin  niiiiiiui  |)m*  iiuilipn  «>!  a  body  (ailing 
uiulfi  K'*»^»*v  i*i  ni.iilr  llu*  siibjrrl  ol  liirivt  in- 
vc-sliKatioii  ;  iil  \\\>^'  'uiiur  limr,  ui\  ihi'  srote  ot 
acvuiaiy  llu-  ir^nlli  Ic-.ur  nutinn^  to  W  ilr.siird. 
FuitlitM,  llu-  hlniltiit  is  |»io\idrd  at  thr  \ery  i>ut- 
set  with  thr  hiiulamrntal  rouNtaiU  v»t  nuvhanics, 
viz.,  i^^-artvKiation  at  llu-  rarth's  surlace. 
Lastly,  tlu'  imlhod  nupioyi^il  is  |Hrt\vtly  j^vneral 
in  charai  ttr,  in  that  tlu-  primary  imvhanioal  quan- 
tities, viz.,  the  disphu-eini-ntN  and  thr  time  inter- 
vals, are  direetlv  nieasureil. 

Bv  suitable  arranj^»^enients  the  motion  ot  a 
pendulum  bob  mav  be  stuilied,  employmg  the 
chronc^raph  to  vield  the  tinu-  intervals  oecupied 
in  executing-  known  displacements  and  the  sub- 
iect  of  simple  harmonic  motion  developed  trorn 
first  principles  and  in  a  natural  manner.  Simi- 
larly, apparatus  may  be  devised  to  prove  the 
fundkmen^tal  dynamical  law  ^^^^'^J^^^ 
pr^nt  pape.  spa.e  is  J-    '-^,  ;  .:^rmer 

S  iS  to  convi'nce  teachers  ol  -- J^^-  tha^ 
the   chronograph    niay    form    a    xalu^^^^^^^^^  m 

practical  dynamics,  and  ^hat  it  kstrxc*^ 
Siore  widely  employed  in  our  ph>''^'^«\'^^^^  !  f^. 
As  a  result  of  my  own  experience,  I  can  ksiiin 
^±e  cTearer  coniptions  of  mechanical  quantities 
aL.  processes  which  students  obtain  as  a  resul 
Tthe^mployment  of  teaching  meth.>ds  based 
on  the  foregoing  principles. 


THE    DIRECT    METHOD    OF    TE 
ING    FRENCH, 

I  By  S.  A.  Richards,  B.A. 

]  Grocers*  Company's  School,  London. 

THE  direct  method  has  passed  thn 
experimental  stage;  it  is  no  longi 
sary  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  it 
'  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won.  It  i 
stage  that  we  can  afford  to  make  conces 
review  the  past,  to  see  whether  our  en 
has  led  us  too  far  in  any  particular  direcl 
to  fix  upon  the  just  mean  between  t^o 
extremes. 

We  are  not  likely  to  abandon  any  of  t 
principles  laid  down  by  the  reformers.  1 
regard  to  details  that  considerable  latiti 
be  allowed,  latitude  called  for  by  the  va 
I  dividuality  of  the  teacher  and  the  circu 
I  in  which  he  has  to  work.  There  is,  p< 
danger  of  the  theorist's  overlooking  this  f 
only  when  we  come  to  apply  general 
that  we  fully  feel  the  force  of  modifyinj 
stances.  It  is  of  some  of  these  mod 
luvessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  cl 
that  1  wish  to  speak.  I  am  concerned 
teaching  of  French  only,  and  will  restri 
marks  to  that  language,  though,  doubtl 
of  them  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 

So  much  skill  and  ingenuity  are  besto 
the  compilation  of  the  modern  class-lx 
at  first  sight,  v>ne  is  tempted  to  think  t 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  it  plac 
i\ands  cannot  fail  to  become  keenly  int- 
his  work,  and  to  make  solid  progress  ii 
guage  he  is  studying.  Hut  this  view  in 
assumption  that  every  boy  is  brii^ht,  ii 
and  eager  to  learn ;  a  state  of  things 
every  teacher  kninvs  to  his  cost,  is  far  ti 
the  case.  His  progress  depends  large 
ability  and  desire  to  make  those  infe 
which  hi>  b«.H>k  invites  him  at  every  tur 
are  boys  who  will  i\K>  this;  there  :; 
who,  if  they  p«»>sess  anv  powers  < 
tive  reasoning  a:  all,  prt-Ur  t«^  riial" 
them  out  of  st-h^.^nl.  I  have  a  class  « 
picked  boys  who  ha\c  corio  to  me  wi: 
Council  scholar'^:! i^^^  rror^  elerr'entarv 
With  them  I  apply  r\cr\  principle  of 
nifthod  withi.)ut  anv  ir.Kiin«:ation.  and 
iroes  merrily  and  >rno«irhlv  op.  Birt  I  V 
classes,  alas  !  Th»r  d-'^icultv  i>  brier? v  t 
can  we  be  sur»r  that  the  (Ji:ll  bov  is  g'lisi 
point  of  our  teach in^^.  a:"«<J  rhat  the 
really  beint^  rriade  t'.^  v.nrkr  Th«. 
stitute  a  fairly 
neglected-  0'\\\ 
what  misguided 
into  play  in  order 

dear  to  the   rei'MrT.er'-   heart.       Experts 
haps,  apt  to  fall  ::-»t(j  th»-  :a!".-!'".   '1*  the  : 
social  refr^rmer,  whose  l"t.)Dia:^. 
as  he  would  have  :t  rriii^ht  'k' 
were  ^^y^y^  dti/er<. 
The  dirfi«:uir'. 


a   pr.:.-t-.;a:   -.; 
•ni^'.Tuitv    <»^"r: 
to  a*. '  i;«i  "'a-^: : 
•  art. 
:a!";!'". 


•e  sr.:: 

■h«K'»l:r:as' 
'.">c>vs  " 
th«^se 


::?-cture 
e-i!ised 


a;^L:ra'.a*e<: 


t.ie 


c  ideal  modern  Inng-uagc  class  would 
t  filteen,  or  at  most  twenty  boys*  But 
of  us  can  hope  for  such  a  state  of 
*€  must  put  the  average  at  something 
What  is  the  actual  amount  o! 
ictice,  of  individual  attention,  that 
such  a  class  is  likely  to  get  during 
ing  three-quarters  of  an  hour?  The 
:ouraging.  Of  course,  if  we  could 
ivery  boy  really  using  his  brains  and 
attention,  not  only  when  it  is  his 
er»  but  while  others  are  answering 
ulty  would  not  be  so  great.  In  the 
(ri^ht  boys  we  can  get  these  conditions ; 
?Te  r.f  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  subject 
^^s  interesting  and  securing  atten- 
r  knows  that  there  is  a  numerous 
oyjt  who  will  gaze  at  you  with  an  angelic 
5  of  willing  attention  while  their  brain 
cng  in  complete  and  soothing  repose, 
Llhe  boys  who  refuse  to  make  the 
Brt  to  infer  the  meaning  of  a  new  word 
■ext«  however  artfully  it  is  introduced 
■  the  aid  of  explanatory  footnotes  in 
lien  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
self ! 

e  are  attacking  a  fresh  page  of  read- 
and  that  we  rigidly  exclude  English. 
to  guarantee  that  these  boys  iinder- 
e  are  reading  about?  We  take  the 
inviting  questions  :  **  Que  veut  dire 
nonsicur?  "  and  so  on.  We  en- 
inswer  them  in  French  simple  enough 
tood  by  the  boy  who  could  not  Infer 
of  **  bientot  "  from  the  text — not  an 
We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  are  not 
leaning  of  some  word  used  in  the 
ir  explanation ;  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
rnofum  per  ignoiius.  We  shall  have 
awever»  as  to  our  having  made  the 
[Ti  for  the  instant  we  succeed  in  this, 
ure  to  ejaculate  the  word  '*  soon/* 
isciously,  making  us  wonder  whether 
>t  as  well  have  told  him  the  English 
:  once  and  thus  saved  valuable  time. 
r  all  questions  in  this  way,  we  shall 
lugh  much  in  a  lesson,  while  the 
f  narrative  w'il!  be  so  interrupted  as 
to  diminish  its  interest.  At  the  end 
I  moreover,  we  shall  be  painfully  con- 
ic fact  that  the  dullards  and  the 
t  not  asked  a  single  question.  How 
ley  learnl ? 

fs  are  apt  to  be  deceptive,  I  have 
become  quite  skilled  in  answering 
\s  as  :  *'  Ou  etait  Robert?  Qu  est-ce 
Qui  ^tait  dans  le  jardin?  *'  and  so 
the  text,  who  yet  remained  ignorant 
fjg  of  several  of  the  words  employed 
of  the  conversation,  and  apparently 
t  to  acquaint  their  teacher  with  the 
ircn  if  these  and  similar  tests  were 
is  impossible  to  make  sufficient  use 
large  class  to  ensure  every  member 
derstanding  the  text. 


Now  suppose  we  are  shameless  enough  frankly 
to  translate  the  piece,  thus  ensuring  that  every 
boy  has  grasped  its  meaning.  1  contend  that  we 
ha\e  saved  valuable  time.  Now  let  us  put  the 
English  entirely  aside  and  work  through  the  text 
by  means  of  question  and  answer,  with  books 
open.  We  shall  hnd  the  results  much  more  satis- 
factory now  that  everyone  knows  what  is  being 
talked  about.  Repeat  the  process  with  books 
closed,  pestering  the  dullards  with  questions. 
Don*t  leave  the  passage  till  the  average  boy  can 
practically  reproduce  it  orally.  We  shall  thus 
have  achieved  twice  as  much  in  the  time.  As 
for  the  intrusion  of  English,  you  may  be  sure 
that,  by  the  other  method,  every  boy  w^ho  did 
understand  the  new  words  had  their  English 
equivalents  in  his  mind.  It  is  only  after  long 
practice  that  **  cheval  *'  will  produce  the  same 
i  mental  impressions  as  **  horse/*  In  spite  of  the 
aid  of  pictures  and  the  exclusion  of  the  motlier 
tongue*  the  English  word  will  rise  into  conscious* 
I  ness,  and  Jprm  the  stepping-stone  between  the 
French  name  and  the  object  in  the  early  stages. 
Any  process,  therefore,  that  saves  time  by 
enabling  the  pupil  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  new 
words,  and  so  leaves  more  for  using  them  in  their 
natural  context  in  conversation,  brings  us  nearer 
this  final  and  desirable  state  of  things. 

After  the  first  year  we  are  met  with  a  new  diffi- 
culty—that of  providing  suitable  written  exer- 
cises. Those  hitherto  employed — the  completion 
of  incomplete  sentences,  change  of  number, 
gender,  person,  or  tense,  the  answering  of  ques- 
tions— will  not  carry  us  very  far.  If  English  is 
to  be  excluded,  we  have  no  alternative  but  free 
c*)mposition,  an  excellent  exercise  (especially  when 
done  orally),  but  one  that  has  its  limitations.  In 
the  first  place,  free  composition  breaks  no  new 
ground.  It  is  useful  in  aiding  the  pupil  to  make 
a  ready  use  of  what  he  already  knows,  but  it  can- 
not be  employed  to  drive  home  fresh  grammatical 
,  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  offers  boundless  scope 
I  for  the  shirker.  If  he  is  in  doubt  about  a  con- 
struction, he  avoids  it.  It  does  not  necessarily 
foster  the  habit  of  thinking  in  French,  for  boys 
invariably  form  their  sentences  menially  in  Eng- 
lish first  and  then  proceed  to  turn  them  into 
French  with  disastrous  results.  But  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  it  lies  in  the  im^xissibility  of  proper  cor- 
rection. In  the  case  of  a  class  of  thirty  boys, 
the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  return  the  composi- 
tions with  mistakes  underlined.  We  have  no  time 
or  opportunity  to  go  over  his  exercise  with  each 
boy  individually,  and,  as  each  version  is  different, 
we  cannot  talk  about  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  the  mistakes  collectively.  What  have  the 
boys  gained?  I  suggest  the  following  alterna- 
tive. 

Take  a  short,  pithy  story,  complete  in  itself, 
the  point  of  w^hich  does  not  fully  appear  until  the 
end  is  reached.  It  will  command  universal  atlen- 
tton.  Treat  it  as  I  have  already  described; 
questions  on  grammatical  points;  run  through -t-.e 
irregular  verbs   occurring   in   it,    and   so  on.      As 

before  suggtsXttd^  4q  Tit>\  Van«:  \\.  \xwn!\\  vV\^  <d^ss  ^^a.^c*. 
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viewed  steadily  and  as  a  whole,  teaches  the  les- 
sons of  high  morality  at  all.  But,  whether  that 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  not  these  lessons  which  it  is 
expected  to  teach  in  schools.  It  is  asked  to  fulfil 
the  lowlier  ethical  tasks  of  widening  the  interests, 
of  enlarging  the  sympathies,  of  elevating  the  level 
of  thought,  and  of  showing  in  some  measure  the 
connection  between  character  and  destiny.  Prin- 
cipal Caird  once  wrote,*  **  History,  like  foreign 
travel,  widens  a  man's  horizon,  and  can  scarce 
fail  to  broaden  his  views  of  life,  to  correct  his 
prejudices,  break  down  his  narrowness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  give  his  sympathies  a 
wider  range.**  What  is  true  of  the  man  is  true 
in  degree  of  the  child.  History,  if  taught  with 
imaginative  skill,  lifts  the  child  out  of  the  narrow 
world  of  home  and  school,  and  transports  him 
beyond  the  commonplace  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, placing  him  in  a  larger  sphere  where  hap- 
pen great  events,  and  where  he  moves  in  familiar 
converse  with  kings  and  warriors  and  saints. 

{4)  Finally,  and  in  the  view  of  the  scientific 
historians  primarily,  the  study  of  history  should 
perform  an  intellectual  function,  or  rather 
various  intellectual  functions.  By  it  the  imagina- 
tion should  be  stirred.  **  By  constant  efforts  to 
recreate  the  real  past  and  make  it  live  again,  the 
pupirs  imagination  is  at  once  quickened,  strength- 
ened, and  disciplined'*;  so  say  the  American 
**  Committee  of  Seven.'*'  No  history  lesson, 
however  well-designed  and  full  of  knowledge, 
should  be  considered  to  be  a  good  lesson  if  it 
never  raises  the  pupils  above  the  dull  level  of  the 
here  and  now,  or  carries  them  some  way  to- 
wards the  magic  land  of  **  once-upon-a-time.  ** 
Moreover,  the  judgment  should  be  trained,  the 
habit  of  correct  thinking  instilled,  the  recognition 
of  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  made  familiar. 
**  The  chief  object  of  every  experienced  teacher,** 
it  has  been  said,^  **  is  to  get  pupils  to  think  pro- 
perly after  the  method  adopted  in  his  particular 
line  of  work ;  not  an  accumulation  of  information, 
but  the  habit  of  correct  thinking,  is  the  supreme 
result  of  good  teaching  in  every  branch  of  in- 
struction.** It  is  comparatively  easy  to  inculcate 
exact  modes  of  thought  in  mathematics  which 
deals  with  abstractions,  or  in  science  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  invariable  and  recurring  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  But  history  never  repeats  itself, 
and  the  world  to  which  history  introduces  a  child 
is  precisely  that  world  of  affairs  in  which  he  will 
in  after-days  have  to  live  and  move  and  have  his 
being,  a  world  in  which  probabilities  take  the  place 
of  certainties,  and  in  which  the  surest  inferences 
oartake  of  the  nature  of  intelligent  guesses.  Says 
Mr.  Lecky,*  **  It  (i.e.,  history)  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  best  schools  for  that  kind  of  reasoning 
which  is  most  useful  in  practical  life.  It  teaches 
men  to  weigh  conflicting  probabilities,  to  estimate 
deqfrees  of  evidence,  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of 
the  value  of  authorities.     Reasoning  is  taught  by 


1  "  University  Addresses,'  p.  228. 
*  Report,  p.  26. 

^  Tfepnrt  of  Committee  of  Seven,  p.  iS. 
'  "PoliticMl  Value  of  History,"  p.  47. 


actual  practice  much  more  than  by  any 
methods.'*  Again,  by  means  of  history  i 
of  impartiality  should  be  fostered.  Hist 
tains  the  recoi'd  of  many  heated  conflic 
have  cooled  to  a  point  which  makes  anal 
sible.  **  We  can  study,**  says  Principal  Cai 
actions  and  the  conflicts  of  past  times,  1 
acters  of  the  combatants,  and  the  varying 
of  the  causes  for  which  they  lived  and  di 
the  unimpassioned  calmness  of  the  observ 
phenomena  of  nature.*'  It  is  possible,  tl 
for  a  teacher  to  point  out  how  much  of  tn 
was  on  each  side,  how  much  of  nobleness 
of  the  contending  forces,  and  to  show  th 
majority  of  cases  the  complete  victory  ol 
belligerent  cause  would  have  been  to  the 
humanity.  If  pupils  in  any  large  number 
taught  this  lesson  so  well  that  they  can 
years  apply  it  by  analogy  to  the  conflicts 
own  day,  there  will  be  a  perceptible  less 
the  bitterness  of  political  and  religious  cont 
The  history  lesson,  further,  may  be  so 
as  to  impart  other  valuable  habits.  Bet 
most  subjects,  history  may  be  made  to  p 
training  in  the  use  of  books.  Few  bra 
knowledge  arc  more  important  than  thii 
who  wishes  to  lead  the  intellectual  life 
days  of  voluminous  writing,  of  frenzied 
tion,  and  of  unscrupulous  advertising 
books  to  read,  how  to  read  them,  how  t 
and  arrange  material,  how  to  separate  tl 
from  the  important — the  knowledge  of  t 
similar  matters  is  worth  years  of  toil  to  a 
By  means  of  the  teaching  of  history  this 
wisdom  can  easily  and  pleasantly  be  imj 
classes  of  older  and  more  advanced  stuc 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  aims — civM 
and  intellectual — which  the  teacher  of  hist 
keep  before  him.  Which  of  them  will  b 
gi\^n  moment  the  most  prominent  will,  a 
already  remarked,  depend  on  the  ag^ofl 
and  their  circumstances.  For  ck ample,  \ 
young  chlklren  it  may  be  enough  tn  M 
graphic  narrative  of  wonderful  and  here 
to  quicken  their  imaj^fi nation,  and  to  wa^ 
to  sympathy  with  **  hopes  and  fears  ihc^ 
not.'*  With  older  children  the  civic 
berome  increasingly  prominent. 

In  my  next,  and  concluding,  article, 
with  the  materials  of  history  and 
teaching  suited  to  the  various  ages  of  [ 
calculated    best    to   attain    the   dififeren 
education. 
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IL 

se   of   the   experiments   described 
present   article   is   to  examine   the 
us    LindLT   which   the   adult   g^reen 
i   luod-supply. 

D  FROM  THE  SoiL, — It  was  seeti 
le  (Thk  School  World,  JanuarVt 
iing^s,  gfrowingf  in  damp  sawdust 
only,  presently  droop  and  die, 
lants  in  soil  remain  healthy  and 
Burn  to  ash  in  an  open  cruciblv 
I    plants    of    various    ages,    pre- 

and    dried    in    the   oven ;    weigh 
oiice  that  it  increases  in  amount 

the  plant.  Similarly  weigh  the 
m  bean  ycedlings  of  various  ages 
sawdust  or  clean  sand«  and  notice 

docs   not   increase   with  the  age 

lincral  matter  is  evidently  derived 

Shake  up  a  handful  of  soil  with 

the   liquid   through    filter   paper 

^aporatc  the  clear  solution  thus  ob- 

►s  on  the  water-bath,   and  after- 

heat  the  dish   and   its  contained 

Bunsen  hurner»  lo  drive  off  any 

latter.       Notice     the     residue     of 

This  experiment  proves  the  pre- 

)f  mineral  matter  soluble  in  water, 

E  SoLLTlON% — Make,  or  ask  a  dis- 

ist    to    make,    the    following    snlu- 

ntr;ite  (consists  of  potassium,  nitro- 

i:en),    f  gram. 

loride     (consists     of     sodium     and 

ram, 

phate  (consists  of  calcium,  sulphur, 

A   gram* 

.sulphate   (consists  of   magnesium, 

xygen],  k  gram* 
phate  (<x>nsists  of  cntcium,  phos- 
gcn),    k  gram. 


example,  calcium  sulphate  may  be  omitted  and 
the  calcium  phosphate  replaced  by  sodiuin  phos- 
phate. The  plant  will  be  then  deprived  of  cal- 
cium only.  Deduce,  from  the  effects  observed* 
the  necessity  of  supplying  lime,  i.e.,  a  compound 
of  calcium,  to  soils  deficient  in  calcium;  and  ex- 
tend such  considerations  to  the  subjects  of  scien- 
tific manuring  and  rotation  of  crops. 

Geological  Formaiion  ok  Soils. — Observe 
{e*g.,  in  a  quarry)  the  action  of  frost,  &c.,  in 
breaking  up  rocks  to  fine  particles.  The  distri- 
bution of  soil  by  water,  the  action  of  earthworms 
in  turning  over  the  soil,  and  the  part  played  by 
decaying  leaves,  itc ,  in  the  enrichment  of  soil 
by  humus,  also  form  subjects  for  interesting  out- 
door observation. 

General  BEiLVviorR  of  Roots. ^The  interest 
of  the  peculiarities  noticeable  in  the  behaviour  of 
roots  lies  in  their  association  with  the  duties  of 
roots.  In  germinating  bean  plants  notice  the 
direction  of  growth  of  the  radicle.  Try  to  induce 
radicles   to  grow    upwards    or   horizontally.     Cut 


Fig.  t.— Plant  trowmc  ih 
a  nutrhtve  »aTut)oa  of 
inhi,  Th«  bottle  »K(}tt)d 
be  cov«Tvd  wVth  h  fvll  of 
pMper  to  ke«p  one  llw 
lights 


Fic  •-— T»>«  lip  «#  * 


off  the  tips  of  o  few  bean  radicle**^ 

whether     tb'  ^  ment    iiilerfcricsi 

**  sensr*  of  *l  ** 

rnrl 


DCilic 


of  a  f^L*t.-  ^o| 
ron  sh'^  ^i 

•RE,  — Ifx 

kn  corks   iri 
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dissolved  mineral  salts,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
root-hairs  cling^ing  to  the  particles  of  soil  (Fjg".  3). 
Osmosis. — Wet  a  piece  of  parchment  paper  or 
thin  bladder  (having  previously  held  it  up  to  the 
light  to  be  sure  there  are  no  holes  in  it),  and  tie 
it  tightly  across  the  mouth  of  a  thistle  funnel. 


Fig.  3.— Tip  of  a  looc-bair  with  adhering  panicles  of  soil.    (  x  2401) 

With  a  **  fountain-pen  filler  **  fill  the  head  and 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  stem  of  the  funnel  with  a 
strong  solution  of  salt.  Mark  the  level  of  the 
salt  solution  by  a  strip  of  label  on  the  stem,  and 
then  put  the  funnel  into  a  beaker  of  water  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  put  the  arrange- 
ment aside  for  a  few  hours.  Notice  that  'the  salt 
solution  rises  in  the  stem  of  the  funnel  owing  to 
the  passage  of  water  from  the  beaker  through 
the  membrane.  Such  an  exchange,  taking  place 
between  two  liquids  separated  by  a  permeable 
membrane,  is  called  osmosis.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  greater  flow  is  from  the  weaker  liquid 
to  the  stronger. 

The  experiment  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  very  dilute  solution  of  salts  in  the  soil  passes 
into  the  interior  of  the  root-hairs  (which  contain 
a  much  stronger  solution),  and  thence  reaches  the 
root  itself. 

It  will  be  understood  that  by  osmosis  the  root- 
hairs  and  the  r^ion  (the  cortex)  of  the  root  in 
immediate  connection  with  them  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  distension  (turgescence),  the  contained  **  sap  ** 
being  thus  urtder  considerable  pressure.  This  'is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  **  root  pressure." 
#  Root  Pressure. — In  spring  cut  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems  of  various  vigorously 
growing  plants  {e.g.,  vine,  scarlet  runner,  sun- 
flower), and  notice  the  free  escape  of  water  from 
that  part  of  the  stem  still  in  the  ground. 

General  Behaviour  of  the  Stem,  (a)  Sensi- 
tiveness to  gravity. — Notice  the  vertically  up- 
ward growth  of  most  stems — in  direct  opposition 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  Place  on  its  side  a  flower- 
pot containing  a  growing  plant,  and  notice  how 
soon  the  stem,  thus  rendered  horizontal,  once  more 
assumes  the  vertical  position. 

(b)  Sensitiveness  to  light. — Observe  the  bend- 
ing towards  the  light  of  the  stems  of  plants 
grown  on  window-sills.  Put  a  pot  of  seedlings 
inside  a  large  box,  at  the  closed  end,  the  oppo- 
site open  end  being  directed  away  from  the 
window  of  the  room.  Notice  that  the  stems  of 
the  seedlings  become  long,  weak,  and  straggling, 
develop  only  small  and  very  few  leaves,  and 
grow  towards  the  dim  light  of  the  open  end  of 
the  box.  Grow  other  seedlings  in  total  darkness, 
and  write  careful  descriptions  of  their  colour,  size, 
and  other  peculiarities. 

/hj  Ser7sifh'er?ess  to  contact. — Place  sticks  ver- 


tically in  the  ground  by  French  or  kidne 
seedlings.  Time  the  period  of  revolution 
stem  before  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
In  what  direction  does  the  stem  revolve 
scribe  any  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  th 
after  its  stem  has  come  into  contact  wi 
stick.  Similarly  obser\'e  the  behaviour  0: 
ing  stems  of  convolvulus  and  hop. 

The  Path  of  the  Water  Current. — ( 
move  from  a  growing  leafy  twig  a  ring  of 
an  inch  of  the  bark  and  soft  tissues  bene 
so  as  to  expose  the  wood.  Notice  that  the 
above  the  ring  remain  fresh  and  crisp,  si 
that  their  water-supply  has  not  been  inti 
with.  The  water  must  therefore  travel 
either  the  wood  or  the  pith. 

(6)  Cut  off  a  similar  leafy  twig  and  leav 
the  sunshine  with  its  cut  end  dipping  into 
coloured  with  red  ink.  Examine  it  after 
hours  and  obser\'e  that  the  wood  is  coloun 
while  the  pith  is  not  stained.  The  water 
fore  travels  along  the  wood. 

(c)  Similarly  put  a  cut  herbaceous  shool 
of  bean)  dipping  into  coloured  water,  and 
few  hours  cut  open  the  stem  and  see  the  c< 
woody  strands  of  conducting  vessels. 


Fig.  4.'-Experiment  illus- 
trating os^mosix.  ^,  beaker; 
w,  water ;  /./.,  parch- 
ment paper  ;  /./.,  stem  of 
thistle  funnel ;  jr,  salt 
solution  in  head  of  thistle 
funnel. 


Fig.  5. — Experii 
prove  that  greet 
exposed  to  s 
give  off  water. 


Transpiration. — Take  a  piece  of  car 
about  four  inches  square,  and  make  a  smj 
in  the  centre.  Pass  the  end  of  a  leaf 
through  the  hole  and  make  up  with  soft  \v 
chinks  between  twig  and  card.  Put  the  c 
a  tumbler  containing  water,  so  that  the  c 
of  the  twig  dips  into  the  water ;  and  invert 
card — thus  covering  the  leafy  end  of  the  t 
second  tumbler  which  is  clean  and  dry  (F 
Put  the  apparatus  in  the  sunshine  and  Ic 
evidence  that  the  leaves  are  transpiring 
giving  off  water  vapour. 

Measurement  of  Transpiration. — (a)  F 
same  quantity  of  water  into  each  of  two 
test  tubes  and  let  the  end  of  a  leafy  twig  d 
one.     Weigh   the  tubes,   place  them  toget 
the  sun  for  an  hour,  then  weigh  again  and 


the  loss  of  water  due  to  transpiration  by  the 
res.  Repeat  the  experiment  {b}  m  the  dark, 
In  the  sunshine  after  smearing  the  surface  of 
th  leaf  with  vaseline;  and  notice  any  differences 
Hit  ihc  results  obtained  in  Expt.  a. 
SiOMATA.— Plunge  fresh  leaves  of  various 
ni'.  into  hot  water.  Note  and  descnbe  care- 
[l  ns  that  the  interior  of  the  leaf  con- 

'!  id  that  pores   (stomata)   through   the 

J-skin  put  this  air  into  communication  with  the 
lerifir    How  does  this  observation  throw  light 

tht'  mull  of  smearing  leaves  with  vaseline  in 

-  -  "-^tlon  experiment? 

•  E  OF  THE   Plant's  Carbon. — It  is 

;iii.ni  >v3iowledgc  that   more  carbon  (charcoal) 

be  obtained   from  an  old  plant  than  from  a 

r  the  same  kind.     Notice  the  absence 

the  nutritive  solution  which  has  been 

iiitl  tu  replace  satisfactorily  the  food  taken  up 

07  the  soil.     The  soil  evidently  need  not  con- 

CJjfbon.     The  only  other  possible  source  of 
)on  rs  the  atmosphere.      Expose  to  the  air  a 

rftil  af  clear  lime-water.     What  evidence  is 
/led  of  the  presence  of  a  carlx>n  compound 

air? 


um  leaf,  on  which  have  been  pinned  ihc  halve*  of  a  ^plit 
11.  I  he  •atnc  leaf  tested  for  starch  with  iodine  solution, 
>«urc  to  « untight  for  an  hour.     The  pan  «>hietded  from  the 
i  bleached  ;  the  re&t  of  the  leaf  has  lofTied  hlue. 


Conditions   of   Carbon    Assimilation. — 
>nnation  of  carbonaceous  compounds  from 
w  materials  supplied  by  soil  water  and  air 
lively  is  called  carbon  assimilation.     One  of 
compounds—starch — so  constantly  appears 
g  the  process,    and   is  so  easily  tested   for, 
Bie  conditions  of  its  formation  may  be  taken 
I  conditions  of  carbon  assimilation  j^^enerally, 
f    Necessity    of    Light, — (a)    Pkick    a    leaf 
I  has  been  exposed   to  sunlig-ht   for  several 
i,  Icill  it  by  boiling  in  water  for  a  few  minutes^ 
it  in  methylated  spirit  until  the  g^reen  colour- 
natter  (chlorophyll)  is  extracted,  wash  with 
I  and  then  immerse  in  iodine  solution.     The 
Uclion  of  a  dark  blue  or  purple  colour  with 
sis  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  starcJi, 
Keep  a  plant  in   darkness   for  twenty-four 
»  then  pluck  a  feaf  and  test  it  for  starch  as 
Upt.  a.     None  can  be  detected.     Any  starch 
!nt  therefore  disappears  in  the  dark. 
Cover  with  cork   (or  tinfoil)   part  of  a   leaf 
a  plant   kept   in  darkness   for  twenty-four 
6,   and   then   expose   to   sunlight    for   a   few 
Remove   the   cork   and   test   the   leaf  as 
;  No  starch  is  present  in  the  part  previously 
red;  the  rest  of  the  leaf  contains  abundant 


starch  (Fig.  6)*  Because  light  is  necessary  for 
carbon  assimilation,  this  process  is  also  known  as 
photo-synthesis. 

The  Necessity  of  ChlorophyU.—Expost  to 
sunlight  a  variegated  leaf  (e,g,,  variegated 
geranium),  and  test  for  starch.  None  will  be 
found  in  the  colourless  part  of  the  leaf,  but  only 
in  the  portion  coloured  green  by  chlorophyll. 

The  Spectrum, — ^Decompose  a  beam  of  white 
light  by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  and  observx 
tile  band  of  colours  produced. 

The  work  of  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaf  Is  to 
select  from  white  light  certain  of  the  colours  com- 
posing it,  and  put  the  energy  of  these  colours  at 
the  disposal  of  the  living  matter  (protoplasm)  of 
the  leaf.  The  protoplasm  performs  the  work  of 
carbon  assimilation  in  virtue  of  the  energy  thus 
supplied  to  it.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
chlorophyll  itself  is  incapable  of  assimilation. 

The  Necessity  of  IVattuth. — In  winter  prove 
that  starch  is  not  formed  in  the  leaves  of  plants 


Fig.  7.— Experiment  to  prove  tbat 
leave«  do  not  make  starch  unless 

'  the  air  with  which  they  are  ^up- 
pited  contain*  carbon  dtoxide. 
s,  tube.s  containing  iurnp^  of  faxla* 
Umt ;  f> ,  jar  containing  a  solution 
uf  caus^tic  soda. 


Fig,  8.— Experimeni  to  prove  that 
gtecTi  leaves  supplied  with  carbon 
dioxide,  and  exposed  to  sunlightt 
give  oil  oxygen  Ra*. 


in  very  cold  air,  even  when  ihey  are  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight.  The  intensity  of  light  may  be 
gauged  by  the  time  necessary  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain standard  tint  with  photographic  printing-out 
paper. 

The  Necessity  of  Air, — ^Keep  a  plant  in  the 
dark  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  smear  one  leaf 
with  vaseline  to  block  up  its  stomata.  Expose 
the  plant  to  sunlight,  and  afterwMirds  test  for  starch 
both  the  smeared  and  an  unsmeared  leaf.  Explain 
the  results  observed, 

The  leaves  of  the  bean  and  various  other  plants 
are  covered  by  a  waxy  bloom  which  prevents  them 
from  being  w'etted  by  rain,  and  thus  protects  the 
stomata  of  their  upper  surfaces  from  being  blocked 
by  water. 

The  Neci^ssitv  of  Cakbok  Dioxide. — Fit  up 
the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig,  7,  In  the  bottle 
put  a  green  plant  or  a  leafy  twig,  which  has  been 
kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  dark  to  free  it 
from  starch  :  expose  the  whole  to  sunlight  for  a 
few  hours.     T\\fiu  \es\  iW  \^?l\ t'^.  \qx  ^\.^^<^\  ^a«ft. 
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can  be  detected.  As  the  plant  is  supplied  with  air 
which  has  been  deprived  of  its  carbon  dioxide  by 
the  soda-lime  and  caustic  soda,  but  is  otherwise 
under  normal  conditions,  the  failure  of  assimila- 
tion must  be  due  to  the  lack  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Oxygen  as  a  Waste  Product  of  Assimilation. 
— Over  an  inverted  submerged  funnel  holding  a 
bunch  of  green  water-weed  invert  a  test  tube  full 
of  water  as  in  Fig.  8.  The  water  used  {e.g.,  tap 
water  or  river  water)  should  contain  dissolved 
carbon  dioxide.  Expose  the  arrangement  to 
sunshine.  Gas  is  given  off  in  bubbles  from  the 
weed  and  collects  in  the  tube.  Test  the  gas  with 
a  glowing  splinter  of  wood. 

The  Distribution  of  Leaf-made  Food. — Ob- 
serve the  effect  of  ligaturing  a  twig  below  the 
leaves,  as  by  tying  a  wire  or  cord  tightly  round  it. 
In  such  a  case  growth  usually  ceases  in  the  part 
of  the  twig  below  the  ligature,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  twig  grows  much  more  luxuriantly  than 
before.  The  food,  made  in  the  leaves,  must  there- 
fore be  distributed  by  the  soft  tissue,  called  bast, 
lying  between  bark  and  wood. 

The  foregoing  experiments  show  that  the  food- 
supply  of  an  ordinary  green  plant  is  entirely 
inorganic  in  origin.  This  should  be  contrasted 
with  the  organic  nature  of  the  food  of  animals. 
The  plant  raises  matter  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic  level ;  the  animal  eats  the  plant. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF   MORAL   EDUCATION.* 

THE  batch  of  books  before  us  suggests  the 
three  different  lines  by  which  teachers 
approach  the  problem  of  moral  education. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  method  of  the  Moral 
Instruction  League,  which  subsectionises  virtue 
and  teaches  it  by  compartments  without  any 
reference  to  a  Divine  Being  or  a  Divine  Sanction, 
or  to  a  conscience  within  that  shall  be,  as  Cud- 
worth  puts  it,  **  the  best  looking-glass  of 
heaven  "  ;  there  is,  secondly,  the  method  based  on 
the  doctrine  and  formularies  of  the  Church ;  and 
thirdly,  there  is  the  method  based  on  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible. 

**  Can  virtue  be  taught?  **  The  question  is 
as  old  as  Socrates,  and  yet  ever  new.  The 
answer  of  Socrates  was  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
practice,  not  of  teaching;  that  virtue  could  not 
be   imparted,    but   was    learned   by   doing.     And, 

l"Life  and  Manners."  By  F.  J.  Gould.  340  pp.  (Sonnenscbein.) 
9S.  6d.  net. 

"The  World  Wiihout  and  the  World  Within:  Sunday  Talks  with  my 
Children."     By  Patrick  Geddest.    38  op.    (St.  George's  Press.)     6d.  net. 

"  Letters  to  a  Godchild."  By  Alice  Gardner.  104  pp.  (Ed.  Ainod.) 
QS.  td.  net. 

"The  Apostles' Creed."  By  Rev.  A.  E.  Burn.  120pp.  (Rivingtons.) 
xs. 

"The  Way  to  Teach  the  Bible."  By  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill Moore.  120  pp. 
(Lonemans.)    aj. 

**01d  'testament  History."  Vol.  I.  From  Abraham  to  Joshua.  By 
Rev.  T  .Nicklin.     171pp.    (Black.)    31. 

••  Israel  and  Assyria  in  the  Time  of  Isaiah."  By  W.  G.  Towers.  15^$  pp. 
(Marshall  Bros.)    xs.U.  ^^^ 

*'  Handbook  to  the  Gospel  according  toS.  John,  for  the  U«e  of  Teachers 
and  Students."    By  Canon  Newbolt.    186  pp.    (Rivingtons.)    ax.  6d.  net. 

"The  Gospel  of  St  T.ukc  in  Wes* -Saxon,  edired  from  the  MSS.'  By 
Prof.  J.  W.  Bright  (of  Johnn  Hopkins  UniversiyX  143  pp.  (Heath  ) 
IS.  M.  net. 

"A  Child's  Life  or  Christ."  Jiy  Mabel  Drarrrer,  With  illustrations  by 
SfeMtJor  Fortescue-Brickdnh.     290  pp.     (M  thuen.)    6s. 


indeed,  it  is  clear  that  before  the  mora 
comes  the  moral  law,  the  categorical  ' 
and  only  in  obedience  to  this  law  can  c 

i  moral  enlightenment;  by  doing  the  will  ' 
of  the  doctrine.     To  take  a  small   insta 

I  League  gives  a  lesson  on  tidiness  for 
under  seven  years ;  but  the  best  educatior 
ness  for  infants  is  a  tidy  home,  a  tidy  cla: 
and  making  the  little  six-year-olds  thems< 
operate  in  securing  and  maintaining  this 
But,  premising  this,  no  one  denies  that  h 
conduct  are  largely  influenced  by  reflect! 
that,  over  and  above  the  instillation  ( 
habit,  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  it 

,  child  reflect,  to  induce  what  Dr.  Arnold 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
nature,  moral  thoughtfulness. 

This    may    be   done    in    diff^erent    ways 

I  Geddes  adopts  the  Socratic  way;  by  skilf 
tioning  he  leads  his  little  learner  to  rec 
diflference  between  the  great  outside  v 
visible  things    and  the  far  greater  inwar 

j  of  thought.  Mr.  Gould  adopts  the  ( 
method ;  he  is  a  good  story-teller ;  he 
vividly  before  the  child's  imagination 
noble  and  ignoble;  then  quietly,  simpl 
tively,  not  seldom  superfluously^  he  po 
lesson.  One  cannot  help  noting  that, 
any  reference  to  God  is  rigidly  tabooe 
stories  are  admitted;  and  one  cannot  help 
amid  all  this  parade  of  scientific  method, 
it  is  possible  to  have  an  ethical  scienc 
without  a  norm.  The  third  method  is 
dactic,  and  that  we  have  in  Miss  G 
*'  Letters  to  a  Godchild,**  written  to  he 
time  of  confirmation,  and  putting  before 
meaning  of  that  step.  The  book  is  a< 
clear,  both  in  plan  and  in  style,  though 
glow  and  that  abundance  of  heart  out  ( 
the  mouth  speaks.  Mr.  Burn*s  littl< 
'*The  Apostles*  Creed,**  is  also  didactic 
able  Leitfaden  to  the  history  of  the  creed  o 
its  meaning,  and  its  bibliography. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  books  on  the  Bib 
Dr.  Kingsmill  Moore  takes  the  German 
of  literature  teaching,  as  expounded  by  M 
Dale  in  the  1896  volume  of  **  Special  R 
and  applies  it  to  the  Bible  lesson.  It  is 
practical  and  helpful  little  volume,  for  t 
method  of  Bible  teaching  is  a  subject  a 
most  training  centres  is  left  to  shift  for 
the  price  we  pay  for  our  ecclesiastico 
squabbling.  Canon  Newbolt  *s  book  is  an 
to  apply  this  same  method  to  the  Gospel 
ing  to  St.  John  ;  this  is  the  most  difficul 
to  teach,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  help 
a  book  is  the  more  w^elcome.  Mr.  Nickli 
also  gives  help  to  the  teacher  where 
needed,  for  every  year's  discoveries  thrc 
light  on  the  origins  of  Israel;  the  vc 
better  written  than  its  predecessor;  it  i 
date  with  its  information,  and  well  ilh 
Both  this  book  and  the  book  on  Isaiah 
i.-xl.)  by  Mr.  Towers  are  suited  to  th 
classes  of  a  secoudary  school.     Dr.  Brigl 


ion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Anglo- 
ly  perhaps  lake  the  place  in  the  sixth  form 
i*  school  that  the  Greek  Testament  fills 
se  of  a  classical  sixth. 
fearmer*s  task  was  not  an  easy  one : 
gain  the  story  of  the  Gospels  is  like 
the  lily  or  gilding  refined  gold.  One 
td  faults,  such  as  the  alternation  in  the 
;ech  of  the  modern  **  you  ''  with  the  old- 
ihou/*  and  the  retention  of  the  term 
ti^'  in  our  Lord's  address  to  His  mother. 
the  U'hole,  the  book  is  markedly  siiccess- 
foids  **  journalese,"  it  is  free  from  tawdry 
kl  embellishments,  it  is  suited  to  enter  in 
Ors,  Of  Miss  Brickdale*s  illustrations 
sible  to  speak  too  highly.  They  are 
and  suggestion  :  the  blood- red, 
ear  that  glitters  up  through  the  d ark- 
do  w  towards  the  King  as  he  hangs 
ph  on  the  cross  is  a  piece  of  speaking 
that  marks  the  highest  artist.  It  is  a 
ijhe  reproduction  of  these  pictures  is  not 
Ik  It  should  have  been;  the  colours  are 
Hin   perfect   register, 

HE    CHRISTMAS    VACATION 
UCATIOXAL    CONFERENCES. 

y  edticalinnal  conferences  are  held  annually 
Christmas  vacation  I  hat  it  is  impossible  to 
for  a  full  report  of  each  of  them.  The  followini^ 
if  a  few  discussion*:  of  real  interest  to  practical 
lupplemcnted  by  the  abridgments  printed  in 
rt  of  this  issue  of  certain  of  the  addresses  and  by 
terns  of  Interest/'  will  servo  to  direct  the  atten- 
iiders  to  recent  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
important  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

PtivstcAL  Education. 
ortance  of  serunnfj  the  healthy  det^elopment  of 
n  any  scheme  of  education  was  rccojjnised  by 
vtrs  of  both  the  I.ondon  County  Council  and 
nf  England  conferences.  In  London  a  whole 
[iven    to    the   discussion    of    organised    games    for 

icnphry   Ward    presided    at    tb*^    morning    meeling 

Infill  girls*  games,  and  said  she  was  *ieizrd  with 

comic    sense    of    the    difference    between    this 

and  the  last,  and  her  complete  incapacity  to 
s  discussion  so  far  as  any  personal  experience 
Tied.     From   the  eighth   to  the  seventeenth   year 

she  was  educated  at  a  boarding  school,  but  at 
the  question  of  organised  games  for  girls  was 
ist  to  which  her  teacher  or  herself  applied  her 
»  remembered  a  rapturous  game  railed  '*  tig  ** 
in  Shropshire  school-  Her  afternoon  exercise 
A  the  two-and-two  parade,  ihe  long  row  of 
ichoolgirls  which  George  Meredith  describes  as 
lay  dead  march  caJM  a  walk/*  when  one  was 
to  shove  the  legs  along,  ironically  naming  it 
*fcUe/*     In    the    later    sixties    came    the    croquet 

ten    years   later   the   new    ideas    were   spreading 

high  school  at  Oxford  had  even  then  a  cricket 
lere  she  had  lookf*d  on  in  wonder  at  her  younger 
he  provision  of  organised  games  for  girls  is  now 
a  settled  and  accepted  thing.  Some  people 
iijF  wonder   wjiether  our  girls  are  not  in  danger 


now  of  some  of  the  excesses  which  are  scolded  in  boys, 
whether  girls*  minds  may  not  be  too  much  set  on  games, 
and  whether  some  of  these  games  may  not  bring  physical 
risk  rather  than  physical  gain.  Concerted  play  disciplines 
those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  curbs  the  domineering  child, 
gives  courage  to  the  timid  and  self-conscious,  and  may  be 
made  a  real  school  of  manners  and  of  grace,  Mrs.  Ward 
j  would  like  to  see  the  town  public  authorities  take  the 
child's  whole  day  into  Its  consideration,  play  time  and  i 
school  time  alike,  and  provide  for  both. 

Miss  Lawrence  followed  with  a  paper  on  organised 
games  for  secondary-school  girls,  the  greater  part  of  which 
we  are  able,  with  her  permission,  to  print  (p.  66). 

Mrs.  Kimmins,  organis^-r  of  the  Guilds  of  Play,  also 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  gave  some  account  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Bermondsey  University  Settlement.  It 
has  been  found  I  hat  simple  dances  arranged  for  children 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  from  ever)  point  of  view.  The 
dancing  of  the  varied  forms  of  the  minuet  is  in  itself  an 
education,  giving  self-control,  grace  of  movement,  courtesy 
of  manner,  and  a  hundred  other  things.  Morris  dances  are 
the  best  for  school  purposes ;  there  is  so  much  action  in 
them,  and  the  atlention  of  the  child  is  maintained  through* 
out. 

Sir   Lauder    Brunton   presided   at    the   afternoon   session, 
which    discussed    games    for    boys»     In    opening    the    dis* 
cussion,    he   referred    to  the   influence  of  hope  and  joy   in 
enabling    people    to    resist    disease    and    in    increasing    the 
power    of     the    mind,     Joy    and    pleasure    stimulate     the 
muscles,  and  have  also  a  powerful  effect  on  the  ctrculaiion* 
The  first   thing  to  remember  is   (hat   physical  exercises  set  I 
for  boys  should  be  such  as  afford   th**m  pleasure.     Games  | 
of  ball   are  among   the   best   physical    exercises,     rhysical  | 
training   is    no   good,    however,    if   it    stops    at    movements  ' 
adapted  to  the  training  of  the  moscles.    Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
would    give   boys    a    complete    training    in    the    art   of    rifle 
shooting.     The    playgrounds    of    this    country,    if    properly 
utilised,  would,  he  said,  enabb*  us  to  raise  up  a  race  who 
would    be    able    to    defend    hearth    and    home    against    any 
invader.     The  less  the  teacher  meddles  with  boys  at  their 
games  I  he  better. 

Messrs.  W*.  Corsie  and  F,  Elton  read  papers,  and  the 
discussion   was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Chesterton. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  poorer  school  children  was 
the  subject  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  North  of 
England  conference.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  who  presided, 
said  we  have  been  a  little  led  astray  in  our  educational 
enthusiasm,  and  have  forgotten  the  primary  condition  of 
education — the  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seed 
is  to  be  sown.  Experts  say  that  by  overloctking  the 
physical  condition  of  children  we  have,  quite  uncon'sriously, 
been  submitting  them  to  overstrain,  with  the  consequence  ; 
of  frequently  throwing  the  physical  system  entirely  out  nf 
gear.  A  careful  physical  inspection  of  the  children  itl 
absolutely  necessary,  especially  with  regard  to  eyesight  ] 
and  hearing. 

Dr.  Arkle,  of  Liverpool,  described  how,  in  his  own  I 
investigations  of  the  physical  condition  of  poor  children  his 
method  has  been  to  compare  age  for  age  the  children  of 
the  council  schools  with  the  children  of  the  secondary 
schools,  the  latter  having,  presumably,  an  opportunity  of ' 
developing  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The 
resull  is  to  show  quite  an  appreciable  deterioration  in 
the  children  even  in  the  best  council  schools,  and  an 
alarming  degeneracy  amongst  the  poorest,  and  to  prove, 
also,  that  underfeeding  and  neglect  are  the  cause.  The 
deterioration    appears    to    c^row    g,reateT    as   U(<t   sjt«i^^SfiRS., 
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Yet,  medically  considered,  the  council-school  children  are 
with  few  exceptions  what  one  would  describe  as  a  good, 
straight  lot.  They  are  dwarfed,  maybe,  in  the  poorer 
schools  and  starved,  but  there  are  very  few  cases  of  de- 
formity or  skin  diseases,  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  crooked 
limbs ;  and  as  such  they  give  one  the  impression  that  with 
better  chances  they  would  make  a  fine  race  of  men.  Over 
and  over  again  Dr.  Arkle  has  noted  cases  of  children 
without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  them,  with 
skins  harsh  and  rough,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  nerves  ever  on 
the  strain,  and  yet  with  an  expression  of  the  most  lively 
intelligence.  But  it  is  the  eager  intelligence  of  the  hunted 
animal,  with  every  faculty  strained  to  obtain  food ;  and 
it  is  from  this  class  that  the  ranks  of  pilferers  and  sneak- 
thieves  come.  On  the  other  hand,  with  children  of  a  more 
lymphatic  temperament,  starvation  seems  to  produce 
creatures  much  more  like  automata.  They  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  semi-torpor,  unable  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  anything,  and  taking  no  notice  of  their  surroundings 
if  left  alone. 

Dr.  Ralph  Crowlry,  of  Bradford,  told  how  he  has  com- 
pared the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  best 
localities  with  those  in  the  poorest  in  his  city,  and  declared 
that  he  has  found  amongst  the  latter  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  children  suffering  from  underfeeding.  One  of  the 
most  important  facts  is  the  serious  deficiency  in  the 
children's  diets  of  proteid  and  of  fat.  The  percentage  of 
children  who  are  below  the  average  in  mental  capacity  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  among  those  of  bad  as  among 
those  of  good  nutrition.  Of  the  children  of  exceptional 
intelligence,  there  aro  627  per  cent,  of  good  nutrition, 
356  per  cent,  below  normal  nutrition,  and  17  per  cent, 
of  poor  or  very  poor  nutrition  ;  while  of  the  children  who 
are  exceptionally  dull  there  are  240  per  rent,  of  good 
nutrition.  305  per  cent,  below  normal  nutrition,  and  356 
per  cent,  of  poor  or  very  poor  nutrition. 

The  Teaching  of   Modern   Langi.'ages. 

The  subject  of  the  first  day's  meeting  of  the  London 
conference  was  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  Mr. 
L.  C.  von  Glehn  delivered  an  address  on  *'  The  Direct 
Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages,"  in  the  course 
of  which  he  urged  that  the  essential  condition  of  acquiring 
a  language  is  to  acquire  that  sense  for  it,  that 
Sprachffefiihl,  which  in  every  language  is  far  more 
important  than  grammar.  The  pupil  must,  he  said,  act, 
suflfer.  and  perceive  in  the  foreign  language — that  is  to  say, 
he  must  be  made  to  repeat  the  foreign  expressions  for 
what  he  does,  suffers,  and  perceives.  It  is  for  the  teacher 
so  to  stflect  and  systematise  these  translations  of  experi- 
ence that  the  pupil  learns  at  the  same  timr  the  most 
common  facts  of  grammar  and  the  most  useful  vocabulary 
provided  by  each  sphere  or  category  of  **  experience." 
The  aim  of  the  direct  method,  he  explained,  is  to  move 
forward  in  and  through  the  foreign  language  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  without  constant  comparison  with  the  mother 
tongue,  such  comparison  being,  as  a  rule,  detrimental  to 
all  important  direct  association.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  direct  method  is  that  it  compels  the 
teacher  to  foster  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
between  what  they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know ;  it 
is  a  discipline  in  intellectual  sincerity. 

Mr.  D.  Lloyd  Savory  dealt  with  **  The  Application  of 
Phonetics  to  Modern  Languages."  He  claimed  for  the 
application  of  the  phonetic  system  to  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  that  it  gives  independence.  It  makes 
the    pupils    to    a    large    extent    independent    of    residence 


abroad;  and  even  if  the  learner  intends  to  g 
country  where  the  language  is  spoken,  it  is 
advantage  to  him  to  start  with  a  thorough  kno 
the  sounds  in  which  he  has  to  practise  himself, 
advantage  of  the  phonetic  system  is  that  it  n 
pupil  independent  of  the  native  teacher.  Th< 
phonetics  is  a  means  of  education,  containing,  a 
all  the  elements  of  real  education. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Modern  '. 
Association  several  aspects  of  the  work  of 
language  masters  were  considered.  Mr.  A.  A.  5 
opened  a  debate  on  **  Modern  Languages  in  Civ- 
Examinations,"  in  which  he  urged  that  the  exa 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  give  boys  the 
getting  an  insight  into  the  language  and  some  ma 
It  would  be  much  better  to  confine  attentior 
language  than  to  continue  the  present  system, 
gested  that  the  association  should  place  on  record 
tion  that  all  public  examinations  should  encoi 
efforts  made  by  modern  language  teachers  to  e* 
well  as  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Latham  read  a  paper  on  " 
Abandon  Translation?"  He  said  the  fate  of  ti 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  languages  is  un 
one  of  the  chief  questions  at  issue  at  the  present 
As  for  translation  from  the  foreign  language,  he 
keep  that  more  or  less  in  its  traditional  form, 
more  careful  graduation  of  the  texts  and  more 
upon  an  idiomatic  n»ndoring.  The  texts  should, 
always  be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  learner's  att 
and  should  necessitate  an  intelligent  use  of  the  d 
for,  in  spite  of  weighty  opinion  to  the  contrary 
thought  the  older  children  should  learn  the  u« 
dictionary  at  srhfK)!.  The  teacher  should  be  on 
to  help  the  pupil  to  an  appreciation  of  each  wo 
own  language,  and  according  as  it  is  prosaii 
archaic,  humorous,  or  slang,  should  suggo^^r  ar 
word  the  use  of  which  is  analogous.  The  iudi 
of  translation  is  not  only  no  bar  to  the  requisi 
living  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  it  !«;  the  m 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Lathiin 
it  is  to  be  further  recommended  by  advantages  of 
It  is  also  an  admirable  means  of  developing  and  st 
ing  the  command  of  English. 

Prof.  Rippmann  introduced  the  subjett  of  " 
Reform  and  .Spelling  Reform."  He  said  that  the 
reform  is  in  the  air.  and  amongst  other  reform 
of  reform  in  spelling  and  in  speech.  The  idoj 
must  be  a  perfect  instrument  for  communicating 
It  must  be  clear  and  plea>ing  in  verbal  e: 
and  uttered  in  such  a  way  that  the  manner  ( 
does  not  distra<l  attention  fr<»m  the  matter.  ^ 
strive  after  a  manner  of  speech  which  possesses  n< 
characteristics  for  the  niajt)rity  of  the  educatec 
is  no  standard  of  speech  in  the  North  or  in  th 
States  of  .Xmerica.  The  only  standard  of  speech 
any  chance  of  recognising  is  that  of  the  educate 
in  the  South,  obviously  not  the  speech  of  the  lowe 
nor  the  London  dialects,  nor  the  speech  of  the  ar: 
but  the  upper  section  of  the  middle  class.  Here,  t 
are  distincticms — public  speaking  or  derhiiniing  an 
everyday  talk.  The  speech  should  he  oasily  intc 
one  that  limits  the  possibiliiies  of  siinplificaiion 
is  pleasant,  or  at  least  not  jarring,  to  hear, 
reform  lies  in  the  direction  of  niakin;::;  the  standi 
generally  acceptable.  This  will  best  be  done  by  in 
the  young — leaching  them  their  language  on  ratioi 


?  disadvantages  of  phonetic  spelling,  Prof. 
irkiK)  it  is  said  Chat  it  looks  queer,  and 
is  obscured  ;  but  etymology  is  a  secondary 
How  many  words  can  the  man  in  the  street 

source?     In   reading  and    sp«_^aking   does   he 

Co   it?     If  phonetic   spelling    were   adopted, 

at    of    etymology    be    inconvenienced?       It 

^11  be  said  that  because  oar  spelling  is  not 

Tt  Chaucer *s  English  is  unintelligible  to  us. 

it    conference   of    the   Association    of    Head 

J*     C*     0*Connor    gave     an     address    on 

said  there  are  50,000  students  of  Esperanto 

and  that  the  total  grammatical  differences 

nto  and  English  can  be  put  on  half  a  (>age 

reading-book. 

Ikstructjon  in  Classics. 

I  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  Mr.  F. 
a  resolution,  which  was  subsequently 
ihis  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
rin  pronunciation  recommended  by  the 
ftion  should  be  adopted  by  ^\l  schools  re- 
)  conference  wilh  as  little  delay  as  possible/* 
resolution,  he  said  we  are  at  present  in 
Sklfering  from  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
he  cl*'*ssics*  It  may  seem  a  small  matter  how 
kiagc  IS  pronounced,  but  it  is  of  importance 
jpill  not  be  brought  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 

iof  pronunciation,   and  after  that  be  taught 
A  system   of   thi>   kind   lends  force  to   the 
Lattn  is  dealt  with  really  as  a  dead  rather 
language*    The  time  has  come  when  I  here 
rmity    of   system    in    the    education   of  boys 
nine  onwards,  and  not  only  from  the  time 
iV€     the     public     schools.      He     asked     for 
in   the    interest    of    the    preparatory-school 
lext  in  the  interest  of  the  stupid  boy. 

Upcott   moved  :   *'  That,    in   the   interests 
ducation  of  young  boys,  it  is  advisable  that 
}rtek.    should    be    postponed    to    the    age    of 
teen,   and  that  Greek  should  not  be  a  sub- 
nce  examination  in  schools  represented  on 
The   resolution    was   eventuafly    passed, 
asons    for   proposing   this   resol'utton    were, 
be  system   of  teaching   four  languages  con- 
ing boys  is  bod   in  principle   for  all  boys — 
erage,  or  clever— inasmuch  as,   in  the  first 
jlies   the  energy   and   confuses   the   mind   of 
period   when   clearness   and   concentration 
rcessary ;    in   the   second    place,    it   tends   to 
[education  of  a  boy  one-sided,  giving  undue 
llanguages   and   crowding   out    proper   early 
Bch   subjects  as   history,   geography,    simple 
jiral  science,  and  so  on  ;  thirdly,  it  tends  to 
he  systematic  study  of  English  and  English 
lastly,    and    perhaps    mainly,    it    is    highly 
a  day  when  economy  of   time  is  of  para- 
He   said    that    there   is  a   growing  dis- 
mcthods  of  public-school  training  and 
sire  to  see  a  better,  a  more  discriminating 
jects,    together    w*ith    greater   economy    of 
during  the  early  years  of  boyhoods 

»E  Teaching  of  Literature, 
eling  of  the   London  County  Council  con- 
onsjdered   the  question   of  the   teaching  of 
schools,    the   Hotu    IV,    A".    Bruce,    C*B., 


stated  that  when  the  Board  of  Education  turned  its  atten- 
tion seriously  to  secondar}'  schools  several  years  ago  it 
found  the  subject  of  Shakespeare  suffering  from  great 
neglect.  Since  then  it  has  been  doing  its  best,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  the  school  authorities,  to 
secure  (1)  that  the  teaching  of  English  shall  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  time  given  to  it  in  the  curricula  of  school 
studies  ;  (3)  that  the  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  course,  skilfully  graduated  to  the 
age  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils  ;  and  (3)  that  it  shall  be 
given  on  a  method  and  in  a  spirit  which  will  foster  a 
lasting  love  of  good  literature  in  the  children's  mmds, 

Prof.  L  Gollancz  followed  with  an  address  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Shakespeare  in  schools.  We  have  in  Shakespeare, 
he  said,  the  greatest  mind  of  England  speaking  to  us  in 
a  form  that  is  especially  attractive  from  the  standpoint  of 
youth  and  childhood — namely,  the  dramatic  form.  He 
iirged  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  take  an  interest 
in  Shakespeare  in  its  earliest  days,  before  it  can  read  or 
write.  He  would  start  in  the  lowest  form  of  the  elementary 
I  schools  with  a  story,  carefully  told,  of  one  of  Shakespeare *s 
plays  which  is  likely  to  interest  the  children.  The  boy  or 
girl  of  ten  could  not  be  expected  to  master  the  whole  of 
a  play ;  the  child  should  be  so  taught  as  to  learn  to  care 
for  the  great  and  important  parts  of  a  play,  and  to  recog- 
nise a  complete  work.  It  will  be  a  gtjod  thing,  too,  if  the 
Shakespeare  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child  has  a  mimmtim 
of  notes.  One  of  the  first  and  important  points  in  deal- 
ing with  Shakespeare  is  that  the  children  should  learn  by 
heart  passages  from  the  plays*  The  kernel  of  the  whole 
matter  is  the  question  of  repetition.  Prof,  Gollancz  would 
like  to  see  an  annual  festival  in  all  schools  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Tjie  Development  of  Character^ 
At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Head  Teadicrs 
an  address  was  given  by  Prof.  Muirhead  on  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  He  said  we  have  come  to  hold  that 
no  education  that  does  not  fundamentally  affect  and  develop 
character  is  worth  anything  nt  all.  What  is  important  is 
not  so  much  what  wi»  teach  children,  what  faculties  we 
sefk  to  develop  in  them,  but  the  use  that  the  children  arc 
going  to  make  of  the  instruction  and  the  ideals  with  which 
they  go  forth  in  life.  Some  advocate  the  unconscious  or 
indirect  way  of  developing  character ;  others  hold  that  it 
must  be  distinctly  conscious,  and  that  the  studies  of  the 
school  should  be  arranged  definitely  with  the  view  of  the 
development  of  character;  and  others,  again,  advocate 
direct  conscious,  systematic,  moral  teaching.  Prof.  Muir- 
head emphasised  the  importance  of  the  ethical  and  intel- 
lectual environment  of  the  children,  or  what  has  been 
termed  the  **  serenity  of  the  work,**  its  blithesomeness ;  for 
as  a  countryman  of  his  had  said  :  '*  The  end  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  is  to  put  us  in  good  heart  about  life,** 
White  education  must  be  rooted  in  unconscious  imitation,  it 
must  also  be  nourished  by  conscious  admiration.  Hence 
the  importance  of  selecting  those  studies  which  deal 
especially  with  what  is  admirable  in  human  life.  The 
main  thing  is  not  that  there  shall  be  direct  ethical  In- 
struction,  but  that  all  instruction  shall  be  ethical*  It 
is  this  that  people  mean  when  they  talk  of  **  atmosphere." 
Any  religious  atmosphere  i*  a  good  thing,  and  without  it 
there  will  be  little  else  but  a  stagnant  vapour. 

Technical  Educahon. 
The  development  of  technical  education  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing  centre    was    one    of    the    chief    subjects    for    dis- 
cussion   at   t\\e   >ionVv   o\  >LT\%\aiT\^  tt^tvV^tttvt^.     '^Vvwtv^^ 
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Reynolds  and  Prof.  G.  F.  Charnock  read  papers  dealing 
with  the  subject  from  different  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  before  we  can  even  begin  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  development  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  a  great  industrial  centre,  we  must  first  consider 
whether  the  provision  for  general  education  is  liberal  and 
effective.  Unless  this  be  the  case,  no  subsequent  technical 
education  or  training  of  any  real  value  can  be  given.  Even 
the  humblest  workers  in  the  field  of  industry  need  the 
basis  of  intelligent  training ;  however  elementary  that  may 
be,  they  will  be  the  better  workers  and  the  better  citizens. 
It  is  fundamental,  if  this  is  to  be  done,  that  no  child,  on 
any  pretence  or  e.xcuse,  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school 
until  he  has  reached  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  number 
of  scholars  of  that  age  in  our  elementary  schools  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be.  Labour 
and  half-time  certificates,  especially  in  Lancashire,  are 
granted  on  the  flimsiest  pretext  of  knowledge,  that  the 
children  may  get  to  work ;  but  it  would  be  vastly  better 
for  the  nation,  where  family  necessities  require  it,  that 
these  children  be  granted  maintenance  scholarships  until 
they  reach  the  standard  leaving  age  of  fourteen. 

He  proceeded  to  put  forward  certain  practical  sugges- 
tions, which  must  be  borne,  in  mind  in  developing  systems 
of  technical  education  in  our  large  towns.  First,  the  need 
for  the  definite  extension  of  the  age  limit  in  higher 
elementary  schools  to  sixteen  years.  There  is  an  advant- 
age in  selecting  in  each  suitable  locality  of  a  town 
one  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  giving  it  an  extended 
curriculum,  staffing  and  equipping  it  accordingly,  such 
school  to  be  fed  from  the  elementary  department  of  the 
school  and  from  neighbouring  elementary  schools,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  scheme  of  scholarships.  Secondly,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  young  people 
in  working  overtime  until  they  have  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  so  as  to  give  full  opportunity  for  attend- 
ance at  evening  classes.  Thirdly,  the  establishment  of 
one-day  courses  of  specialised  instruction  in  the  technical 
school  or  college,  now  successfully  carried  on  in  certain 
centres,  for  selected  apprentices  in  engineering  and  other 
similar  important  industries. 

Health  in  Schools. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  opened  on 
January  nth,  the  subject  of  health  in  schools  was  dis- 
cussed. Miss  Alice  Ravenhill  opened  a  discussion  on  '*  The 
Need  and  Opportunity  for  Systematic  Observations  and 
Records  in  English  Schools.**  British  investigations,  she 
said,  have  so  far  covered  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
wide  area  which  awaits  intelligent  survey.  They  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  physique  rather  than  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  children,  and  lay  more 
stress  upon  the  conditions  which  multiply  the  abnormal 
than  upon  those  which  produce  the  normal,  with  which, 
after  all,  the  teacher  is  primarily  concerned.  Children 
suffer  to-day  from  the  bad  air  in  overcrowded  or  ill- 
ventilated  schools;  their  food  is  often  injudicious  and  un- 
suitable, while  there  is  a  serious  deficiency  of  sleep  among 
juveniles  of  all  ages  in  all  classes  of  society.  Training  in 
self-control  is  often  wanting,  and  false  emotionalism  or 
excitement  leads  to  exhaustion  and  permits  a  reckless  waste 
of  nervous  energy  and  vigour.  The  yoke  of  competitive 
examinations  is  reflected  in  a  perpetuation  of  cramming, 
which  still,  in  some  cases,  stifles  natural  intellectual 
hunger;  and  morals  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves 
at  ages  when  temptation  is  most  active. 

Dr.    C.    J.    Thomas,    assistant    medical    officer    to    the 


L.C.C.  Education  Committee,  observed  that  a  larg 
of  the  crippling  defect  of  a  preventable  nature  i: 
apparent  upon  even  a  casual  inspection  of  schoc 
a  careful  survey  invariably  brings  to  light  mi 
which  otherwise  would  be  unsuspected.  Some  o 
fccts  are  due  to  faulty  hygienics  of  education;  i 
defects  not  primarily  due  to  educational  methods, 
detectable  during  school  life  and  are  capable  of 
early  stages  by  timely  advice  to  parents.  It  is 
much  to  say  that  the  yearly  economic  loss  to  th< 
due  to  conditions  arising  from  teeth  neglected 
cared  for  during  childhood  is  considerably  gm 
the  whole  amount  of  the  education  grant. 

Miss  Ravenhill  also  read  a  paper  on  **  Suggestit 

the    Teaching    of    the    Principles   of    Hygiene." 

that  care   must   be   taken   to   arouse  interest  in  t 

branches  of  hygiene,  and  in  all  cases  the  duties  of 

hygiene  must  be  stringently  impressed.     With  bo; 

should   be   laid   on   the   hygiene  of  occupation,  w 

I  girls  the  domestic  side  must  necessarily  take  a  ( 

I   position.     It    is    advisable    to    exclude    so    far    as 

I   pathological  details,   to  keep  the  ideal  of  a  healtl 

physical  life  as  a  basis  for  success  and  happines 

the  foreground,   and  to  impress  facts  by  simple  1 

experiments,  by  actual  obser\'ation,  and  by  demon 


THE     USE    AND    ABUSE    OF     PU 
EXAMINATIONS.* 

I. 

By  S.  A.  HuR STALL,  M.A. 

Headmistress,  High  School  for  Girls,  Manchester 
of  the  City  of   Manchester   Education    Comm 

I  The  system  of  public  examinations,  as  \vc  ha 
it  in  England,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  It 
own  manufacture,  and  has  been  for  the  past  f 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  < 
I  It  has  been  developed  in  every  grade,  university,  ^ 
'  primary  ;  characteristically  English  is  it  to  give 
degrees  on  examination  only,  as  at  the  Uni> 
London,  or  by  elaborate  competition  like  the  C 
tripos,  which  has  given  us  the  senior  wrangler.  * 
and  other  public  examinalions  from  1858  have 
large  part — too  large  a  part  many  of  us  thin! 
secondary  schools,  and  our  elrnunlary  education  ; 
was  all  but  ruined  for  a  grn'ration  through  x 
system  of  payment  by  results.  The  counlries  \ 
most  famous  for  education— (irrmany.  Switzer 
United  States — have  no  such  «^ysteins  of  exaininat 
presumption  is  therefore  against  us  ;  and  we  ha 
fifty  years  of  recent  experience  from  which  to 
arguments  in  attack  or  defence. 

To-day  there  is  a  reaction  ;  payniont  l)y  result^ 
appeared ;  the  best  secondary  srhools  minimi 
examinations;  and  our  northern  imiverNitjrs  stan 
University  of  Manchester  has  stt)od  tlirtnighout 
ence,  for  the  ancient  mediaval  printiplf  that  the 
judgment  and  the  student's  nrord  should  be 
elements  in  the  award  of  university  <iej«rees.  T 
subject,  in  short,  is  opportune  to-day  ;  and  its  fai 
influence,  its  limits,  its  use  and  abus«».  are  indec 
of  our  consideration. 

A  Abridged  from  papers  read  at  the  North  of  England  Edu 
femicc,  Bradibrd,  Jannary  4tb|  1907. 


>ting   to  analyse   thesp,    it   may    be   wise  to 
i>r   examinalion    we    have   to   consider.     It 
istic    English    type    we    know    so    Well — ex- 
tit  of   the   teacher   and  of  the  examinee's 
and     largely     written*     The     use,     the 
nternal     examinations,      weekly,      monthly  ♦ 
aU   fty  the  tcachets  themselves,   to  test   the 
knowledgf^,    diligence,    understanding,    is 
I  new!  neither  argument  nor  discussion. 
ire  the  uses  of  the  oihtrr   kind,   the  public 
rtjnations? 

ihall  consider  is  that  which  htstorically 
St  the  teacher,  to  raise  the  standard,  to 
Bt  schools.  It  was  invented,  as  has  been 
gular  State  organisation,  aid,  or  control 
public  opinion  in  the  mid-Victorian  era, 
bers  had  not  a  professional  status*  It  was 
then,  and  it  certainly  did  good.  It  may 
fciry  when,  for  special  reasons,  teachers 
!d.  or  when  any  kind  of  State  aid,  inspec- 
a,  or  control  is  impossible  through  political 
conditions.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
|ior  locals  undoubtedly  had  their  uses, 
6*  education  ;  and  the  founders  of  the  girls  ^ 
schools,  Frances  Mary  Buss  and  Dorothea 
supported  and  highly  valued  them  in  the 
tlat  stage  has  passed  ;  public  secondary 
need  such  aids^  such  tests,  though  private 
/lib  greater  knowledge  of  what  education 
lastic  State  organisation,  wise  inspection, 
grants,  and  a  register  of  eOlcient  schools 
Drities — above  all,  with  better  teachers 
essional  consciousness — this  need,  this 
obsolete.  Primary  teachers  have  been 
ondagc  of  payment  by  results.  Their  own 
lification  may  be  raised,  or  they  may  be  j 
me  their  own  pupils  elaborately.  Whatever 
cessary  for  efficiency  of  their  schools,  it 
lit    its   yoke    will    ever   be   bound   on    iheni 

ninations  are  a  lest  of  the  pupifs  fitness  to 
Ihing  else.  Such  are  those  for  the  medical 
chers'  diplomas  or  certificates,  ordination 
which  qualify  for  the  exercise  of  pro- 
bity matriculation  or  pupil  teachers' 
fieions,  and  the  like.  This  use  will  always 
of  educational  institutions  tells  us 
lest  of  the  individual  pupil  who  passes 
IS  necessary.  It  tells  us  also  what  not  to 
Hamination  must  not  be  limited  to  paper 
hour  on  a  given  day.  The  examination 
teaching,  not  the  teacher  the  exam  in  a- 
teacher  must  have  some  share  in  setting 
A  moderator,  or  external  examiner,  is,  of 
to  select  questions  from  those  set  by  the 
W  one«,  bring  In  new  ideas,  and  keep  up 
!1ie  plan  works  easily  if  the  e.^aminations 
that  is,  not  the  same  for  the  whole  of 
mltsation  of  examinations  is  bad;  neither 
nor  Cambridge  should  examine  all 
should  have  an  area,  as  the  Joint  Matricu* 
I  in  the  North. 

of  examinations  as  stimulus  to  a  pupil. 
ericnce  of  this  has  been  only  in  secondary 
such   a  use   is  often    real  and  valuable. 
*nt  puptts  do   wake  up   and    work   at  the 
or   honours   in   a   public  competition. 


Will    this    use    continue?       Probably,    yes;     at     least 
English  boys  and  girls  in  the  next  generation  or  so. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  serious  abuse  of  this 
stimulant,  as  of  stimulants  of  another  kind.  A  pupil  learns 
to  work  only  for  examination,  to  care  nothing  for  know- 
ledge, but  only  for  success,  and  to  form  an  absolutely 
wrong  idea  of  education.  In  the  writer's  experience  in 
London  this  has  happened  again  and  again.  Some  pupils, 
too,  are  thus  worn  out  physically  and  mentally  before  their 
life  work  begins.  Such  a  danger  may  be  met  in  part  by 
reducing  the  number  of  examinations;  once  in  a  pupirs 
school  career  is  enough,  and  it  should  be  at  the  end, 
whether  at  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Fourthly,  examinations  are  most  useful  as  a  means  of 
awarding  posts  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  of  distributing 
public  money  in  scholarships  and  exhibitions-  The  Home 
and  Indian  Civil  Service  examinations  and  those  for  the 
Army  have,  on  the  whole,  worked  well.  Our  scholarship 
system  is  less  generally  approved,  especially  that  for  the 
great  public  schools,  for  college  scholarships,  and  for 
scholarships  from  public  elementary  schools.  Doubtless 
there  are  errors  in  selection  and  method,  but  on  the  whole 
the  use  of  the  system  is  greater  than  the  abuse.  A  well- 
conducted  examination  does  pick  out  the  boy  or  girl  who 
is  worth  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  does  do 
something  to  exclude  the  unworthy.  This  aim  is  the  more 
perfecity  achieved  il  the  examination  is  a  test  of  faculty 
rather  than  of  information  acquired.  English  essays, 
translation  uf  *'  unseens  "  in  classics  or  modern  languages, 
problem  papers  in  mathematical  subjects,  are  examples  of 
such  tests.  The  examining  should  be  carefully  done, 
should  include  oral  as  well  as  written  work,  and  in  many 
cases  credit  should  be  given  for  physical  qualifications.  A 
mere  aggregate  of  marks  should  not  be  final  in  the  award. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  uxaminaiion  -system  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  secures  men  who  are  clever  and  well 
behaved^  but  who  do  not  possess  the  instinct  of  ruling ; 
but  probably  no  system  would  uniformly  select  suitable 
c^indidates  only  ;  a  few  unlit  will  get  in  whatever  system 
be  adopted.     To  this  fourth  use  there  are  few  abuses. 

As  regards  the  first,  second,  and  third  uses,  namely,  the 
test  oT  teaching,  the  test  of  the  pupifs  fitness,  and  the 
stimulus,  the  abuse  of  public  examinations  has  been  in 
the  past  a  serious  iniury  to  education  in  England,  and  the 
resulting  evils  in  some  quarters  still  persist.  We  all  know 
how  payment  by  results  has  injured  elementary  education  ; 
the  evil  it  has  done  lives  after  it  in  mechanical  methods, 
and  the  absence,  too  often,  of  the  true  idea  of  leaching 
and  of  learning.  External  examinations  have  injured 
secondary  schools  through  the  restraint  they  have  placed 
on  the  teacher  and  through  the  enforced  rigidity  of  the 
curriculum.  Neither  head  nor  assistant  was  free  to  try 
new  methods,  new  plans,  for  the  stratification  and  correla- 
tion of  subjects.  The  pupils  were  limited  and  restrained, 
too,  and  their  instinct  of  discovery  and  tnvestigatton  re- 
placed by  the  satiety  which  comes  of  cram. 

External  examinations  are  most  harmful  when  they  come 
half-way  through  a  pupiTs  course  of  study;  *' junior  **  and 
'*  preliminary  "  examinations  at  twelve  and  tUteen  year* 
of  age  have  been  a  sign  of  the  weakness  of  English  second- 
ary education.  Again,  there  has  been  a  temptation  to 
some  authorities,  even  to  universities,  lo  examine  for  the 
sake  of  examining  and  for  the  monetary  profit  brought. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  injurious  results  of  the 
competitive-examination  system  has  been  that  too  often  the 
wrong  type  of  pupil  has  been  brought  forward— the  brain 
that  can  assimilate  and  reproduce,  not  originate  and  ib»nk. 
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Examir^ations  do  often  select  able  men — ^but  not  the  ablest. 
Th-  highest  type  does  not  take  the  highest  place  in  such 
a  contest :  witness  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos 
lists.  There  are,  indeed,  folk  who  can  pass  examinations 
and  do  nothing  else.  Our  English  system,  in  some  re- 
spects, has  been  on  wrong  lines,  and  has  brought  forward 
in  the  past  the  wrong  kind  of  ability,  a  fact  which  has 
led  the  average  Englishman  to  disbelieve  in  the  good  of 
education  for  practical  life. 

The  abuse  of  examinations  leads  to  another  evil — the 
distortion  of  the  student's  ideas  and  of  the  notions  of  the 
general  public.  The  student  feels  the  same  impulse  and 
works  for  success,  for  the  sake  of  getting  ahead  of  the 
other  men.  Research,  investigation,  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, the  conquest  of  Nature  by  the  application  of  scien- 
tific method — these  •  have  been  set  aside  for  what  would 
pay  in  an  examination.  Thus  it  is  that  until  recently, 
when  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  fetish,  German 
universities  have  done  much  more  in  research  than  English 
ones.  Our  secondary  schools  (alas !)  are  still  measured 
by  thoir  sureess  in  public  examinations.  Shall  we  ever 
see  thf  tinir  whrn  on  a  prize  day  a  headmaster  or  head- 
mistress will  hf»a*it  rather  of  the  additions  to  learning  made 
by  the  invi'sfij^ntions  and  writings  of  members  of  the  staff, 
as  boast  thr»  yearly  n*ports  of  the  German  gymnasia?  The 
teacher  who  is  still  a  student,  who  is  still  thinking  and 
learning,  is  far  moro  likely  to  make  his  pupils  think  and 
learn  than  is  th**  pfKir  prdagogue  whose  horizon  is  limited 
by  the  cram  book  and  the  question  paper. 

.\fter  all  said  and  dono,  after  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  the  lessons  of  other  countries,  the  conclusion  as  to 
external  examinations  may  be  summed  up  in  an  old  phrase : 
**  .\  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.**  Such  are  examina- 
tions— useful,  but  dangerous.  We  are  not  likely  to  get 
rid  of  them,  or  to  find  anything  else  that  will  do  their 
work.  Like  opium  and  strychnine,  belladonna  and  arsenic, 
they  are  deadly  poison*^  or  b«'nofirent  drugs,  according  as 
they  are  uspd  or  abused. 

TI. 

By  J.  E.  Barton,  M.A. 

Headmaster  of  the  Crypt  Grammar  School,  Gloucester. 

A  GENERATION  ago  it  was  assumed  that  the  prime  object 
of  education  was  knowledge.  Enthusiasm  for  science,  in 
the  most  literal  and  bald  sense  of  tho  word,  was  at  flood 
tide.  It  was  thought  that  the  two  most  desirable  qualities 
in  a  schoolboy  were  a  thirst  for  information  and  a  facility 
in  reproducing  it.  Hence  the  enormous  spread  of  public 
examinations.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  enjoying  a 
reaction  from  the  somewhat  uncritical  worship  of  mere 
knowledge  which  marked  the  strenuous  Victorian  agf». 

Every  really  modern  teacher,  in  his  heart,  is  sometimes 
sceptical  about  the  educational  value,  for  many  of  his  boys, 
of  the  particular  thing  he  may  be  teaching  at  a  particular 
moment.  But  nobody  doubts  the  value  of  the  process  of 
learning  as  a  whole  if  it  is  carried  on  in  a  vivacious,  alert. 
and  spontaneous  fashion.  A  sympathetic  inspector  can 
soon  gauge  how  far  this  valuable  process  is  going  on. 
Just  as  every  school  has  its  peculiar  tone,  so  every  class 
has  a  spirit,  impalpable  but  recognisable,  which  emanates 
somehow  from  these  boys  when  they  confront  //ii5  teacher, 
and  depends  comparatively  little  on  what  subject  is  being 
taught.  It  is  just  this  spirit — incomparably  the  most 
imoortant  thing  in  education — which  no  public  examination 
paper  can  capture.  The  youngest  boy  has  a  personality 
of  his  own,  but  the  expression  of  personality  by  means  of 


ink  and  paper  is  an  incredibly  difficult  art.    Sor 
greatest  personalities  have  never  achieved  it.    H< 

,  can  w6  expect  the  average  young  boy,  confronte 
set  of  printed  questions,  to  reveal  in  his  writter 
any  genuine  part  of  himself?  We  know  that  in 
fact  average  boys  really  do  differ,  and  differ  en 
in  their  attitude  to  a  subject  like  history,  in  th 
they  feel  in  it  and  the  extent  to  which  it  enlii; 
minds.  Two  hours  with  the  class  itself  would 
another  story.  These  average  boys  would  then  e 
individuals — more  or  less  inarticulate  individuals  I 
but  individuals  none  the  less.     Everj*  teacher  whc 

'  young  boys  in  his  charge  for  a  whole  year,  and 
read  an  outside  e.\aminer*s  report  upon  their 
aware  how  curiously  arbitrary  such  reports  are  a 
One  reads  them  with  an  odd  sensation,  a  feeling 
writer  has  not  touched  flesh  and  blood  at  all,  t 
dealing    with    phantom    boys    and    phantom    scho 

'    In  short,   if  the  object  of  a  public  examination 
seriously  the  genuine  education  of  the  average  y< 
one  can  only  say  that  it  misses  fire.     It  is  true 
examination  paper  you  like  will  kill  a  few  dunces 

'   is  no  great  achievement. 

It  is  often  urged  that  public  examinations  at 
rate  good  for  the  teacher.  It  is  said  they  pr< 
with  a  definite  line  to  follow,  apply  a  competitiv 

i   his  efforts,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  had  better 

I  and  industrious  or  else  he  will  be  found  out.  I 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  point  of  view  fr 
teachers  are  regarded  as  a  slippery  class,   who  r 

'    kept  all  the  time  under  a  sort  of  police  supervis 

I  sort  of  teaching  which  is  goaded  on  the  one  I 
cramped  on  the  other,  by  terror  of  bad  examinati 

:  is  not  likely  to  have  much  individuality  or  true 
value.  And  even  if  the  incitement  be  only  a  po 
it  is  not  without  danger.  In  so  far  as  a  public 
tion  lends  itself  to  mere  competition  between  sch 
school  sending  up  a  carefully  picked  and  train 
of  gladiators,  the  effect  on  education,  properly 
is  absolutely  mischievous.  The  teacher  under  t 
ditions  devotes  his  efforis,  not  to  understanding 
of  his  boys,  but  to  anticipating  the  mind  of  the  e: 
There  is  something*  peculiarly  vicious  in  th< 
selecting  a  handful  of  boys  for  spoon  diet  while  i 
companions,  not  candidates  for  the  examination 
the  odd  crumbs.  Lnloss  that  most  important  i 
corporate  form  life,  is  to  be  sacrificed,  boys  shoii 
up  for  public  examinations  in  solid  blocks,  or 
at  all.  Possibly,  like  other  commercial  enterp 
public  examination  has  to  keep  its  hold  on  the 
a  system  of  prize  coupons. 

Examiners  will  urge  that  thoy,   too.   must  live- 
ment  to  which  th^re  is  no  reply  except  the  callc 
Talleyrand   to  a  vagrant   who  used   it  :   "I   do   n< 
necessity.'*     If    public    examinations    for    junior 
necessary    at    all.    the    results    should    be    limitet 

■  opinion,  to  simple  pass  or  failure,  to  a  simple  p 
tf-st  of  adequacy  or  inad«quacy  in  the  standar 
reached  prior  to  the  broader  and  more  serious  w» 
is  to  follow. 

.A  word  on  higher  public  examinations.  .At  p 
the  top  forms  of  good  schor»l«.  two  objects  have  t 
in  view.  It  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  avera 
boy  when  he  leaves  school  should  carry  with  i 
definite  hall-mark  of  a  reasonable  all-round 
Secondly,  it  is  necessary  that  boys  of  talent  wi- 
the university  should  win  scholarships  to  take  th 
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^^knuigcr,  unacquainted  with  the  inner  work- 
^Bwoultl  Imagine  that  these  two  objecti^,  each 
^■ic  one,  naturally  stand  or  fall  together ;  that 
^SSk  if! to  life  of  well-educated  average  lads,  and 
jgt  trf»  fr*  the  university  of  well-trained  scholarly 
V  be  two  aspecu  of  one  homogeneous 
V,  this  simple  and  rational  idea  is 
Bttiicted  by  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
^Bbr  example,  who  ts  trying  to  equip  his  boys 
for  the  standard  *  expected  at  tfie  higher  certift- 
ination,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same 
ff»  to  provide  a  nursery  of  future  Oxford  and 
i^^oUrs.  already  finds  himself  in  a  tight  place, 
^K  the  place  becomes  tighten  Every  year  the 
PRaminations  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
IS  deniand  a  higher  degree  of  specialism  in  one 
U  And  every  year  the  papers  of  the  higher 
dcroiuid  a  higher  degree  of  specialism  in  all 
tK*  The  teacher  thus  finds  himself  distracted 
le  rival  attentions  of  the  upper  and  the  nether 
lybody  will  carefully  compare  the  higher 
of  to-day  with  the  papers  of  atx  or  seven 
ill  realise  what  la  meant.  One  must  also 
governing  idea  of  the  examiner  is  a  good 
inctly  a  good  idea  to  encourage  independent 
ependent  i bought,  in  segments  of  fifteen 
is  a  feat  to  which  no  wholesome  school- 
question  flusters  him;  he  clutches  vaguely 
of  knowledge  which  strikes  him  as  dimly 
rites  even  that  inaccurately  out  of  sheer 
lo  the  examination  paper,  the  proposed  end 
I, to  elicit  his  knowledge,  lo  lure  it  forth,  takes 
■H  that  which  he  hath.  Why  despise  a  simple 
j^plght,  no  doubt,  to  encourage  the  better  kind 
J- the  less  mechanical  and  more  suggestive  kind. 
hire  to  say  that  a  simple  paper,  set  more  or 
the  scope  of  any  industrious  senior  boy,  is  far 
I  10  bring  out  the  better  and  more  original  type 
than  the  kind  of  paper  I  have  had  the  pre- 
0  criticise.  Simple  questions  frighten  nobody, 
|n^  always  quite   hard   enoiigh   to  answer   really 

to  justify  more  precisely  the  title  of  this  paper, 
«m  it  from  the  appearance  of  a  mere  philippic 
miners,  I  now  ask  by  way  of  summary  :  Have 
iinaLions  any  use  at  all,  and  how  (incidentally) 
buses  be  mittgated? 

Irciady  made  the  familiar  suggestion  that  some 
if  a  useful  school  career  is  necessary.  This  end, 
rbody,  so  far  as  I  know,  approves,  is  well  served 
[c  examination  for  upper  boys,  provided  the 
It  IS  well  recognised  by  the  public,  and  is  not 
Any  elaborate  and  distracting  classification  of 
rhe  important  question  of  a  leaving  certificate 
outside  our  present  scope,  but  at  least  one  may 
higher  public  examination,  if  it  is  to  he  really 
Kould  be  so  framed  as  to  prbvide  a  natural 
on  of  a  long  and  equable  progress.  U  should 
II,  a  natural  consummation,  and  not  what  too 
w  is — an  exhausting  nightmare  for  a  summer 
lal  and  desperate  effort  sustained  only  by  the 
^t  August  is  coming-  A  boy,  if  he  has  been  a 
should  be  able  to  meet  his  higher  public  cx- 
cheerfully,  and  not  be  compelled  to  *'  fall  on 
i  may  quote  a  contemporary  poet) 

t9n  as  Kobbing  runners  breast  the  tape.'* 

ctor,  who  has  p**rson3i  knowledge  of  the  school, 


'  and  if  the  schoolmaster,  who  has  personal  knowledge  of 
the  boy.  can  somehow  be  concerned  in  this  examination 
without  destroying  its  value  as  an  independent  and  com- 
parative test,  so  much  the  better.  1  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  independent  examiner  should  always 
be  a  teacher  hitnself,  but  I  certainly  think  he  should  have 
had  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  if  possible  some  fairly 
recent  experience. 

Are  public  examinations,  even  for  younger  boys, 
altogether  bad?  I  think  not.  A  simple  test  of  the  kind  1 
have  advocated,  a  plain  e.xamination  with  no  baubles,  has 
one  very  strong  point  indeed  to  recommend  it.  Il  con* 
fronts  the  youngish  boy  with  a  new*  experience.  It  has 
the  distinct  moral  value  of  teaching  him  to  rise  to  an 
occasion.  If  the  justice  of  an  examiner  Is  often  a  rough- 
and-ready  justice,  the  justice  which  life  itself  metes  out  is 
invariably  rough  and  rea<ly,  and  it  is  good  for  weak  and 
strong  alike  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  this  kind. 
Parents  also  are  concerned.  The  sensible  parent  may 
legitimately  wish  to  assure  himself  by  some  definite  ex- 
ternal standard  that  his  boy  is  doing  reasonably  well  at 
school,  and  may  reasonably  be  left  there.  The  vain,  fond 
parent  may  very  usefully  discover  that  other  people,  besides 
the  form  master,  cannot  share  the  parental  opinion  about 
the  offspring's  genius.  We  all  know  also  the  good,  rather 
stolid  kind  of  lad  who  wins  a  good  place  In  his  class  by 
daily  marks,  but  is  hopelessly  floored  in  a  comprehensive 
written  examination.  With  this  type  of  boy  one  has 
enormous  sympathy  ;  1  believe  he  often  b*^ corner  the  very 
best  and  most  useful  type  of  man  ;  but  even   for  this  boy 

i  the  shock  of  a  public  examination  is  more  or  Jess  ?»alutar>'. 
As  for  the  boy  who  is  really  glib  at  examinations,  the  boy 
who  possesses  the  instinciive  knack  of  putting  ail  his 
wares  in  the  window.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  gains 
by  practice.  We  may  despise  the  art  of  showing  more 
knowledge  than  one  really  has,  of  deftly  concealing  joints 
in  one's  harness,  but  nobody  can  deny  that  it  is  a  gift 
worth  cultivating.  It  Implies  adaptability  to  environment, 
as  followers  of  Spencer  might  say,  and  it  Is  In  constant 
request  among  lawyers,  journalists,  statesmen,  and  school- 
masters. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  should  say  that  the  present 
tendency— the  tendency  to  discount  the  absolute  value  of 
public  examinations,  to  use  them  as  a  means  rather  than 
as  an  end,  and,  above  all,  to  substitute  the  stimulus  of  an 
expert  and  sympalhctic  personal  inspection  for  that  deso- 
lating anxiety  about  paper  results  which  has  so  often  made 
the  teacher  feel  that  in  the  midst  of  life  he  Is  in  death — 
Is  a  good  tendency.  We  must  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
at  present  the  Board  of  Education  (if  one  may  say  so 
without  irreverence)  seems  to  be  adopting  a  policy,  in  this 
matter  of  public  examinations,  which  is  a  really  enlightened 
policy,  a  policy  inspired  by  a  broad  and  generous  con- 
sideration of  what  school  education  really  means.  Apart 
from  all  arguments  that  can  be  set  down  on  paper,  experi* 
cnce  and  instinct  assure  one  that  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  public  examinations,  to  breathe  their  air  perennially,  to 
be  for  ever  babbling  of  them  and  straining  after  them,  is 
thoroughly  debasing.  If  w*e  arc  to  have  public  examina- 
tions at  all,  they  should  be  tests  rather  than  competitions. 
They  should  serve  also  as  school  examinations,  so  far  as 
possible,  occurring  naturally  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
school  year.  Above  all.  their  use  should  be  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  a  clear  view  of  our  ultimate  object  in  school 
[ife^^to  bring  out  the  possibilities,  not  of  some  imaginary 
typical  boy,  but  of  the  actual  boys,  every  one  a  unique 
specimen  in  his  way,  wVtVv  ^V\tim  N«t  \ia?*t  \»  ^<k^. 
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ORGANISED   GAMES   FOR   GIRLS.^ 

By  M.  Lawrence, 
Headmistress  of  the   Roedcan   School,    Brighton. 


To  any  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  bringing  up 
and  training  of  the  young,  it  must  have  always  been  a 
very  important  problem  satisfactorily  to  fill  out  and  occupy 
the  *' out-of-lesson  time."  If  six  or  seven  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  are  given  to  serious  work,  eleven  to 
sleep  and  toilet,  and  two  to  meals,  there  still  remain 
four  or  five  hours  which  arc  unoccupied ;  and  to  the 
serious  person  who  is  anxious  to  train  the  good  citizen 
the  thought  at  once  comes,  shall  those  four  or  five  hours 
daily  in  the  young  life  be  wasted  and  be  allowed  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  or  shall  they  be  utilised  to  the 
full? 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  amongst 
other  races  in  its  very  strong  love  for  sport  and  outdoor 
life,  and  I  suppose  this  is  the  reason  that  practical  English 
men  have  long  ago  settled  the  difficult  question  by  filling 
hoys*  leisure  with  elaborately  organised  games,  which  are 
made  compulsory  in  all  boarding  schools  and,  I  believe, 
in  most  day  schools. 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  games  for  girls,  I  would  put 
first  and  foremost  as  a  reason  in  their  favour  thai  they  are, 
if  rightly  directed,  a  splendid  means  of  developing  character 
and  bringing  out  what  is  best  in  children.  They  teach  the 
lessons  so  difficult  to  learn  :  that  each  one  of  them  is  only 
a  part,  and  a  small  part,  in  the  big  game ;  that  selfish  play 
is  bad  form,  unsportsmanlike  ;  failure  must  be  taken  cheer- 
fully and  good-tcmpcredly ;  and  that  it  is  of  first  import- 
ance  that  our  opponents,  as  well  as  ourselves,  shall  have 
fair  play.  In  the  schoolroom  our  chief  aim  and  objeci 
is  to  teach  the  child  that  she  has  an  individuality — a  think- 
ing brain— to  be  developed:  in  the  playground  the  child 
learns  that  she  is  one  of  a  community,  and  that  she  must 
sink  her  individuality  for  the  good  of  others.  Education 
is  incomplete  unless  both  these  lessons  are  learnt.  The 
power  of  organisation  and  self-government,  which  is  so 
readily  learnt  at  games,  becomes  a  very  important  factor 
in  school  life.  i 

We  all  know  that  in  a  big  school  it  is  very  important 
to  secure  a  good  tone.  The  only  way  to  secure  this  good 
tone  is  to  enlist  the  older  girls  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  for  the  mistresses  to  work  through  them  and  with 
them  as  friends. 

In  most  large,  well-conducted  schools  there  is  some 
system  for  giving  the  older,  trusted  girls  authority  over 
the  younger  part  of  the  school.  These  girls  often  have  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  on  them,  and  consequently  have 
a  great  opportunity  of  developing  character.  They  have  to 
assume  command,  use  tact  and  common  sense  daily,  and 
yet  learn  to  keep  their  places  and  not  turn  into  little 
unnatural  prigs.  What  better  training  can  they  have  for 
their  duties  than  the  training  of  the  cricket  and  hockey 
field,  where  everything  must  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  and  where  one  selfish  and  conceited  person  at  once 
spoils  the  sport  for  all  the  others? 

Another  very  good  reason  for  advocating  games  for  girls 
is  that,  quite  apart  from  the  actual  good  the  girls  get  from 
them,  they  fill  their  leisure  with  an  innocent  and  whole- 
some occupation,  and  leave  very  little  time  for  gossiping 
and   loafing   and   other  undesirable   things.      The   matches 

1  Abridged  from  a  paper  read  at  the  London  County  Council  Conference 
of  Teachers,  January  4tD,  1907. 


are  a  never-ending  topic  of  conrersation,  certainly 
able  to  the  discussion  of  drew  and  worse  frivolitiei. 

Lastly,  one  would  advocate  games  for  their  i|M 
physical  training.  I  believe  one  half  the  diseases  wefrf 
mortals  arc  subject  to  are  brought  about  by  wm 
'jxercise.  Drilling,  dancing,  swimming,  and  waBoBfl 
all  very  good;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  endonel' 
all  doctors,  that  free,  pleasurable  movements  in  the  I 
air,  accompanied  by  interest  or  excitement,  ban  a 
of  their  own  which  no  amount  of  drilling  in  a 
can  supply,  and  long  walks  are,  I  consider,  positiidf 
for  most  girls.  The  long  crocodile  walk  of  the  * 
school  which  one  used  to  see,  but  which,  I  am  ^1 
say,  has  almost  died  out,  was  a  particular  al 
The  pace  of  all  was  necessarily  regulated  to  nit 
slowest  walker ;  and  to  a  person  who  naturaUr  1 
quickly  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  tiresoai 
thoroughly  wearying  thing  than  to  be  forced  to  craili 
for  an  hour,  probably  the  same  identical  walk,  evftfll 
term  after  term.  The  process  is  soul-killing  as  fi 
back-breaking. 

I  have  often  been  told,  on  good  authority,  that  wh 

boys  first  go  to  school  quite  70  per  cent,  of  them  f 

dislike  cricket,  and  only  after  years  of  compulsory 

I  do  they  come  to  love  it.     This  is,  of  course,  the 

girls.     A   good    many   will   tell   you    they   hate  all 

But  it  is  precisely  those  girls  who  more  particularly 

their    training :    they    are    much    too   impressed   with  il 

own  individuality  ;  therefore  it  would  be  a  very  ^^ 

if  the  games  could  be  made  compulsory   in  girls*  «M 

In    a    boarding    school    it    is    very    easy    to    mah  ^ 

compulsory,    but   in    a   day   school   the   difficulty  wm^ 

be  very  great.     Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  thei^ 

I   is    very    often    situated    in    the    middle    of    a    towa,  ■ 

the  playing  field   must  of  necessity  be  separated  fmai 

building  by   a   more  or  less   long  train  journey,  audtl 

fitting  in  games  with  lessons  becomes  an  almost  impOB 

task;  quite  apart  from  that  the  games  must  involve  a  | 

deal    of    expense    to    the    parent,    who   often    is    not  • 

I   burdened   with   money ;   it   is   difficult   then    for  the  al 

I   mistress   to   insist.     I    believe,    however,    that   the  maj( 

I   of  high  schools  in  England  have  playing  fields  and  al 

j   or  less  flourishing  games  club,   and  that  in   schools  1 

the  headmistress   is  keen,   often  75  per  cent,   of  the 

'   belong  to  it.     Many  schools  have  a  regular  games  miS 

trained  at  such  a  place  as  the   Dartford  Training  O 

I   or    the    Anstey    College.     Birmingham,    who    also   te 

'   drilling  and  dancing.       The  duties  of  this  mistress  1 

look  after  and  hnlp  the  girls   to  organise  the  games 

to  be  responsible  for  matters  of  health  and  to  preva 

'   girls    from    falling    into    silly    excesses.     It    is    also  a 

i   thing    to    enlist    the    help    and    sympathy    of    the    yc 

mistresses  on  the  staff,  as  the  games  often  develop  i 

friendly   spirit   between   mistress   and   pupil,    and   this 

.   verv  great  help  to  the  good  tone  of  a  school. 

There    is,    however,    one    very    important    point    I 
like  to  mention  which  has  not  received  sufficient  att 
hitherto.     While  nearly   every   sihool  has   its  playing 
very    few    have    near    it    any    house    or    pavilion    in 
there  is  a  warmed  room  for  girls  to  change  in  afte 
games.     Every  girl  after  playing  should  be  made  t 
and    change    her   stockings   and    the    garment    next 
skin    before    attempting     the     home     journey.       I 
imagine    anything    more    dangerous    than    a    girPs 
thoroughly   hot,    and    perspiring    freely,    and    then,    \ 
having  changed,  sitting,  for  an  hour  perhaps,  in  a  dr 
railway  carriage  on  a  cold  winter\s  day.    This  is,  of 


of  expense ;  but  it  is  a  very  iniporlant 
Hd  neglect  of  precaution  here  has  done  a 
ng  games  into  discredit.  1  should,  there- 
in any  school  in  which  I  had  iinythinj^  lo 
les  altogether  until  these  conditions  had 
111. 

ttAnt  point  lo  note  js  that  often  a  slouchy 
I  carriage  are  brought  about  by  ganies. 
I  g'rl,  who  pcrh«ips  has  done  little  or  no 
liddenly  takes  to  hocke>*  and  cricket  and 
rvcrj'  day  at  them,  n  figure  which  has 
^  games  figure  **  is  generally  the  result* 
[he  back  and  loins  are  too  weak  to  keep 
Irhen  the  body  is  habitually  overtired. 

tof  dealing   with   this  difficulty   is   first   of 
[irl  who  is  not  very  strong  overdo  games 
position,    perhaps   for    i^    hours  every 
cricket ;    and    then    the    exercise    of    the 
supplemented   by   scientific  Swedish  drill- 
l  say  Swedish,  as  I  believe  this  is  the 
tHMit     scientific    system     which     exercises 
in   a   body   systematically,    and    supple- 
fnents    of    the    games     by    strengthening 
do  not  come  into  play  during   the   game, 
girl   who   is  fond   of   bowling   at   cricket 
loulder  developing   unduly,   she  should  do 
ises   for  her  left   shoulder   to  keep  herself 
rl  gets  into  a  bad  position  while  standing 
bDuld    work    the    muscles    of    the    loins    or 
SK^lf  strength   to  keep  in  a  good   position, 
rtivc    to   a    slouchy,    ungraceful    walk    arc 
rcises  on  the  balancing  bar.     A  corrective 
iingajnly    movements    of    tho   limbs    which 
mess  arc   the   graceful   exercises   taught   in 
Ins.     A  girl  who  learns  to  dance  a  gliding 
f  will  soon  learn  to  control  her  limbs. 

iand  drilling  lessons  should  be  short,  and, 
,  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  girl  plays 
t,  so  that  every  game  which  has  a  ten- 
fr  rough  and  throw  her  limbs  about  in  an 
iner  should  be,  as  it  were,  counteracted 
t  and  systematic  exercises  of  the  drilling 
bns.  In  this  way  almost  perfect  develop- 
feared, 

dancing  lessons,   which     if   well   given 

ndeed   with   girls,    are  best   interspersed 

dng  lessons,   while   the  best  time  of  day 

^ms  to  be  about   half  an   hour  after  the 

winter    and    in     (he    late    afternoon    in 

ieal,   of  course,    to  let  each   gir!    have   a 

Ing  or  dancing  lesson  every  day,   and   in 

I  this  is  easy  enough  ;   in  a  day  school   \ 

that  is  possible  is  to  secure  a  game  and 

Week, 

ps  themselves,  the  three  best  games  for 
Hcket,  hockey,  and  lacrosse.  Football  is 
(  and  should  never  be  attempted  by  girls. 
I  than  lawn  tennis,  first  of  all  because  it 
id  game,  where  each  girl  plays  for  her 
Ir  herself.  Tennis  has  little  educational 
lis  is  the  much  more  expensive  game  of 
put  res  more  ground  ;  and  to  give  a  large 
Imnd  for  tennis  would  be  a  very  expensive 

disadvantage,  if  overdone,  of  producing 
be  altitude  of  the  girl  playing  hockey  is 
nd  body  forward,    while  at  lacrosse  the 


body  is  generally  erect,  and  the  head  constantly  thrown 
back  when  the  player  is  in  the  attitude  of  throwing  and 
catching. 

Lacrosse  is  rather  the  better  game  of  the  two,  inasmuch 
as  it  requires  more  skill,  and  therefore  is  more  interesting 
in  the  long  run  than  hockey.  But  the  best  plan  seems  to 
be  to  have  lacrosse  during  the  autumn  term  and  hockey 
during  the  term  after  Christmas,  This  change  is  a  good 
thing,  as  it  often  gives  different  girls  a  chance  of  coming 
to  the  front. 

I  should  like  to  say  here  that  mixed  cricket  and  hockey, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  very  undesirable.  No  girl  can 
ever  play  at  all  like  a  boy,  and  serious  accidents  are  often 
the  result  of  these  mixed  games.  Cricket  for  girls^ 
amongst  girls,  is  a  very  good  game. 

As  to  the  games  dress,  the  most  practical  arrange- 
ment is  that  every  girl  should  wear  a  loose,  short  dress 
dtiring  school  hours  in  which  she  can  with  comfort  drill, 
dance,  and  play  games,  and  this  dress  should  be  made,  if 
possible,  without  a  waistband,  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  tightness.  Nothing  can  be  much  more  injurious  than  to 
take  exercise  with  anything  on  so  tight  that  lungs  and 
heart  have  not  full  play. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  an  earnest  nppeal  to 
all  interested  in  education  to  do  what  is  in  their  power 
to  promote  physical  culture  in  its  widest  sense  amongst 
girls.  There  is  still  some  opposition  to  overcome.  For 
one  thing,  the  financial  difficulty  looms  large  before  us. 
The  British  parent  is  not  fond  of  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  for  anything  he  does  not  consider  necessary; 
but  I  must  say  this  for  him  :  when  he  is  convinced  he 
generally  agrees  that  what  is  worth  having  is  worth  pay- 
ing for.  Therefore  it  is  for  us  teachers  to  convince  people 
and  to  prove  to  them  that  these  games  do  much  to  produce 
I  the  young  woman  we  all  admire — tall,  well-developed,  with 
a  good  complexion,  a  healthy  body,  and  a  healthy  mind; 
one  who  is  sensible  and  capable,  able  to  lake  her  place 
in  the  world  and  grapple  with  its  difficulties  in  a  true  and 
sportsmanlike  spirit. 


HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

We  are  just  now  h,iving  lessons  in  the  science  of  govern- 
i  ment  from  Asia — Mr.  Naoroji,  the  president  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  has  been  expounding  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  British  constitution.  Either  by  quotation 
or  from  his  own  observation  he  expounds  thus  :  *•  Good 
government  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  government  by 
the  people.'*  '*  .\ll  legislation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.*'  *"  The  whole  life  of  England 
ever)'  day  is  all  agitation.'*  *' The  British  people  did  not 
wait  for  their  Parliament  till  all  the  people  were  ready.** 
There  has  lately  happened  among  us  '*  a  revival  of  the 
old  and  honourable  principles  of  the  seventeenth  century/* 
**  of  the  true  old  spirit  and  instinct  of  liberty  in  the  hearts 
of  the  leading  British  statesmen,**  **  of  the  spirit,  instincts 
and  traditions  of  liberty  and  Liberalism,**  "of  the  old 
British  love  of  liberiy  and  self-government/'  Is  this  true? 
and  what  meanings  are  to  be  attached  to  the  words 
'*  people '*  and  *' Hberty,"  cither  with  reference  to  the 
Briti^fh  Isles  or  to  India  where  lhf*se  words  were  spoken? 
Without  such  definition,  the  exposition  is  vague  and 
hollow. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  read  a  quainter  item 
of  news   than   the   following :    '*  \  Chinese   Im^rlal  ^dltt 
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has  been  issued  raising  Confucius  to  the  same  rank  as 
Heaven  and  Earth,  which  are  worshipped  by  the  Emperor 
alone.  It  is  believed  that  this  edict  has  been  promulgated 
in  deference  to  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Christian 
students  in  the  Government  colleges,  who  object  to  kotow, 
as  required  by  immemorial  custom,  before  the  tablet  of 
Confucius  which  is  placed  in  all  State  colleges."  There 
are  several  religions  in  China,  and  the  Government  of  that 
country  has  pursued  a  policy  of  equal  toleration  for  all. 
But  such  religions  have  been  easy-going  and  mutually 
tolerant.  Christianity,  however,  as  in  its  beginning,  is 
exclusive  of  other  gods,  and  the  Chinese  Government  has 
recognised  this.  But  how  quaintly,  in  our  eyes.  Confucius 
need  not  be  worshipped  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  promoting 
him. 

Mr.  Balkol'R,  in  a  speech  of  criticism  on  the  Govern- 
ment's method  of  conducting  business,  said  :  **  Never 
before  this  Session  had  a  Government  depended  so  largely 
upon  the  amateur  legislative  efforts  of  unofficial  members. 
Attempts  to  deal  with  great  social  problems  or  with  great 
national  interests  in  this  way  were  to  be  deplored.**  This 
sentence  would  form  an  admirable  text  for  a  lesson  on 
our  methods  of  legislation.  In  the  elementary  histories  of 
our  youth,  we  were  told  that  '*  if  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  thought  of  some  new  law,  he  proposed 
it  in  the  House,  and  then,*'  &c.,  &c.,  through  the  various 
stages  of  "  readings,**  and  the  rest.  We  were  never  told 
that  a  private  member  had  next  to  no  chance  of  getting 
his  proposal  through,  that  it  was  only  *'  Government  " 
measures  which  had  a  chance  of  passing,  and  that  this 
was  effected  by  means  of  party  loyalty,  not  by  independent 
thinking  and  voting.  But  now  a  Government  which  adopts 
a  **  private  **  proposal  on  '*  great  social  problems  or  great 
national  interests  **  is  following  a  **  deplorable  **  method. 
Are  methods  changing?  or  are  our  teachers  knowing 
more? 

A  coNTi.NCOus  and  reflecting  study  of  mediaeval  history 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  great  desire  of  ordinary  folk  in 
those  times  was  "  good  and  firm  government.*'  Contrast 
the  praise  which  the  English  chronicle  gives  to  William  I. 
and  Henry  I.  with  its  blame  of  Stephen.  The  former  are 
*' good,  no  man  durst  do  aught  but  right'*;  the  latter  is 
**  soft,'*  and  anarchy  and  misery  prevail.  The  House  of 
Lancaster  fell  *'  for  want  of  governance,**  and  the  Paston 
letters  reveal  a  condition  of  private  warfare  on  a  small 
scale  similar  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Henry  VII. *s 
legislation  was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  *'  mainten- 
ance **  and  all  its  horrors.  We  have  heard  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America  government  often  fails  before 
the  brutal  strength  of  trades  unions,  and  the  ordinary 
citizen  suffers  for  **  want  of  governance.**  And  now  in 
England  a  society  called  the  **  Labour  Protection  Associa- 
tion **  announces  that  it  is  prepared  *'  to  provide  its 
members  with  experienced  men,  who  have  served  in  the 
military,  naval,  or  police  forces,  to  counter-picket  those 
who  will  use  *  peaceful  persuasion  '  towards  non-union 
workmen.  ** 

Messrs.  F.  E.  Becker  and  Co.  (Hatton  Wall,  London) 
have  issued  a  patent  flexible  stencil,  which  enables  students 
to  produce  in  a  few  seconds  perfectly  symmetrical  diagrams 
of  the  commoner  forms  of  chemical  apparatus.  As  a  time- 
saving  device  it  is  excellent,  and  it  may  be  recommended 
for  the  use  of  those  students  who  are  proficient  in  making 
good  freehand  sketches ;  but  it  is  the  very  last  appliance 
which  should  be  entrusted  to  an  incompetent  draughtsman. 
The  price  of  the  stencil  is  sixpence. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Headmasters* 
tion   was  held  on  January    loth  and    nth.     In  th 
of   his   presidential   address,    the   Rev.    Dr.    G.    H. 
said    we    are    confronted    by    alternative    courses, 
uniformity   and   variety.     The   convenience   of  offic 
the   framing  of   examination   schemes,    the   enlargt 
education  areas  and   the  centralisation   of  control, 
holds,  continually  squeezing  schools  into  identity  of 
method,  and  outlook,  and  frowning  upon  individua 
ment    and    enterprise.     The    alternative    course   ol 
better     way,     the     president     thinks,     namely,    frs 
recognise  variety,  not  uniformity,  as  the  ideal ;  to  e 
diversities    of    programme    in    schools    of    differe 
different  surroundings,  and  different  constituents: 
equality    of    opportunity    for    schools    of    unusual 
eccentric,    as    well    as    schools   of    normal,    aim: 
initiative  in  teachers,  responsibility  and   independe 
boards    of    managers ;    to    believe    in     the    impor 
diversity,  experiment,  and  even  originality  ;  to  tole 
when    necessary   to   abet,    resistance   to    the    cank( 
amination,   and   the   steam-roller  of  centralised  ac 
tion. 

Numerous  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  he; 
at  their  annual  meeting.  One  resolution  express 
agreement  with  the  amendment  to  Clause  25  of  tl 
tion  Bill  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  providin 
constitution  of  a  registration  council,  representati 
teaching  profession,  and  for  a  register  which  **  ! 
tain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  registered  t( 
alphabetical  order  in  one  column,  together  with 
of  their  registration,  and  such  further  statement  j 
their  attainments,  training,  and  experience  as  il 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  that  it  is  de 
set  forth."  It  was  subsequently  resolved  that  ; 
stitute  for  attendance  at  a  day  or  resident  trainir 
worl^  in  a  school  recognised  for  the  purpose, 
personal  supervision  of  the  headmaster,  or  a 
method  under  the  control  of  the  headmaster,  n: 
advantage  be  allowed.  A  general  approval  was 
the  recommendations  of  Lord  Roberts's  depulaii( 
military  training  of  boys.  It  was  unanimousl} 
that  in  the  administration  of  secondary  schools 
education  authorities  the  utmost  care  should  be 
avoid  weakening  the  personal  responsibility  of  he; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  encroach  on  the  presen 
tration  of  such  schools  by  their  governing  b 
headmasters  should  be  resisted  as  being  prejudic 
best  interests  of  secondary  education.  .A  series 
mendations  for  a  scholarship  scheme  was  ado 
report  of  the  Classical  .Association  Committee  01 
nunciation  of  Latin  was  approved  :  and  a  resolut 
declaring  the  remuneration  of  a.ssistant-mast«? 
inadequate. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Assistant-masters 
tion,  which  now  has  a  memberNhip  of  i/>5(),  w; 
January  nth.  In  moving  the  a(it)ption  of  the  ; 
port,  Mr.  C.  H.  (ire^^ne,  the  r»'iirinj*  president,  r 
the  Richmond  (Vorks)  case,  which  raises  agai 
question  whether  headmasters  are  really  suprem 
schools,  declared  that  the  .Assistant-masters'  J 
is  going  to  fight  out  this  question  to  the  bitte 
large  guarantee  fund  has  been  raised,  and,  if 
the  case  will  be  carried  to  the  IIoiiv.^  of  Lords, 
lion    was   passed    welcoming    the    j^rtnvini^    feeling 


'-school  teachers,  as  shown  especially  in 
a  Federal  Council  of  Secondary-school 
looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
council  of  a  sound  national  policy  in 
ion.  Approval  was  expressed  of  the  salary 
lary -school  teachers  adopted  by  the  London 
fend  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
lly  published  report  lays  so  much  stress 
'  of  increasing  the  present  inadequate 
ching  staffs.  The  reformed  pronuncia' 
i  ahci  approved.  Dr.  H.  F.  Heath, 
reports  and  inquiries  to  the  Board  of 
red  an  address  on  *'  The  Place  of  Modern 
indarv  Education.** 


annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
ls$:istant-mi  stresses  in  Public  Serondary 
on  January  12th.  A  resolution  having 
flavour  of  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
for  the  discussion  of  purely  educational 
Kige,  of  Netting  Hill  High  School,  was 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Miss  Skeats,  of 
Chester,  the  retiring  president,  in  the 
Iress,  said  the  association  has  formed 
Ittees  to  report  on  the  action  of  the 
ication  authorities,  upon  whose  activity 
who  serve  in  the  schools  now  depends, 
regulations  for  secondary  schools  by  the 
k>n  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration, 
tion  takes  some  action  it  seems  possible 
policy  will  become  a  fixed  one.  The 
same  amount  of  time  must  be  given  to 
ijects  during  the  whole  of  a  child's  school 
t  cannot  commend  itself  to  the  practical 
is  great  need,  she  continued,  for  the 
id  a  watching  brief  for  the  curriculum  in 
overcrowding  and  ill-advised  regulaiions, 
greater  elasticity  to  meet  the  require- 
nditions.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
lie  local  authorities  to  consider  the  con- 
ch teachers  arc  working  in  the  schools, 
the  London  County  Council  has  impressed 
fact  that  in  many  areas  the  salaries  are 
long  as  a  woman,  after  teaching  for 
find  herself  stranded  in  middle  life  with- 
securing  a  competence,  it  can  hardly  be 
'her*5  lot  is  a  bright  one.  Miss  C,  L. 
l|NBr  on  the  teaching  of  English. 

il  meeting  of  the  English  x\ssnciation  was 
College,  London,  on  January  12th.  The 
tciation  are  :  To  afford  opportunities  for 
to-operatian  amongst  all  those  interested 
ge  and  literature ;  to  help  to  maintain 
of  English,  vpoken  and  written  ;  to  pro- 
tgnttton  of  English  ns  an  essential  element 
iducation  ;  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching 
Corrplation  of  school  and  university  work  ; 
!  facilitate  advanced  study  in  English 
rature.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  presided,  and 
p  of  his  address  said  the  association 
whatever  other  subjects  are  taught 
h  ought  to  be  taught  thoroughly  too.  It 
lion  to  device  means  of  meeting  difBcul- 
realistng  this  aim.  There  is  an  infinite 
lotion  to  do,  as  is  obvious  to  anyone 
the  strides  that  English  teaching  and 
arc  making  through   all   the  grades  of 


the  educational  system  in  America,  in  Germany,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  in  France,  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
at  Harvard  University,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
active  of  American  universities,  there  are  twenty  professors 
of  English  study  in  its  various  aspects,  and  at  Oxford 
there  is  practically  only  one,  and  that  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessor's pupils  are  for  the  most  part  not  undergraduate 
members  of  the  University,  but  women  students^  who, 
although  they  are  not  allowed  any  academic  status  at  ail, 
yet  are  ahead  of  their  brothers  in  intelligent  zeal  for 
English  study-  In  advanced  English  scholarship,  America, 
Germany,  and  even  France  are  outdoing  England.  Various 
resolutions  determining  the  constitution  of  the  association 
and  the  election  of  officers  having  been  adopted,  « 
successful  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 

TH£  annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Association  was 
held  on  January  4lh.  The  annual  report  for  igob,  which 
was  adopted,  shows  that  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  members  has  taken  place  during  the  year.  While  fifty- 
nine  members  were  lost  by  death  or  resignation,  ninety 
new  members  were  added  to  the  roll,  making  the  total 
I  membership  535.  This  total  includes  the  members  of  the 
newly  formed  branch  in  South  Africa,  The  members  now 
I  include  teachers  of  cv»^ry  grade,  school  inspectors,  and 
I  others  interested  in  geographical  education,  bolh  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  special  committee  of  the  association  has 
been  appointed  to  co-operate  with  a  committee  of  the 
recently  formed  Historical  Association,  This  joint  com- 
mittee will  discuss  syllabuses  in  the  combined  subjects  of 
geography  and  history,  and  will  draw  up  suggestions  for  a 
historical  atlas  for  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
members  of  the  association  that  they  can  borrow  at  very 
low  rales  view  slides,  many  of  which  cannot  be  obKiined 
by  the  general  public  A  catalogue  of  these  view  slides  has 
been  prepared.  It  was  published  in  the  Summer  Number 
of  T/ic  Geiygraphical  Teacher  for  1906.  A  special  com- 
mittee on  lantern  slides  has  been  appointed,  with  Mr. 
G-  W.  Palmer,  of  Clifton  College,  as  honorary  secretary. 
This  committee  is  considering  the  whole  question  of  lantern 
slides,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  prepare  series  illustrative 
of  certain  aspects  of  geography,  as  well  as  of  various 
countries*  As  soon  as  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
plans  will  be  published  for  the  exchange  and  purchase  of 
slides  and  photographic  prints.  Teachers  of  geography 
wishing  to  join  the  association  should  commonicate  with 
the  honorary  corrcspondeme  secretary,  ,ur.  J.  F.  Unsiead, 
Goldsmiths^  College,   London,  S.E. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  School  Science 
Masters'  Association  on  January  12th,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
spoke  in  favour  of  ambidextral  training.  He  thinks  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  quantitative  side  of 
science.  In  heat,  practical  work  should  be  of  this  nature, 
but  in  electricity,  measurement  may  well  be  postponed  in 
favour  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  simple  pheno- 
mena. It  is  important  to  feed  only  the  hungry,  and  not 
to  stuff  unwilling  minds  with  information.  He  suggested 
that  astronomy  and  physiology  might  be  taken  in  schools, 
but  the  subjects  should  be  dealt  with,  not  in  a  technical 
manner,  but  rather  through  the  biography  of  the  discoverer. 
It  is  desirable,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  said,  to  learn  a  science 
from  both  ends.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  utilise  both 
the  inductive  and  deductive  sides  of  the  subject.  No 
educated  man  should  be  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  universe;  and  though  liieratiire  may  b«  a  better 
educational  subject  on  the  psychical  side,  it  cannot  give 
him    this    knowledge.     Mr.    Thwaiics   (Leicester)   gave    the 
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results  of  inquiries  concerning  the  teaching  of  science  in 
the  public  schools.  It  appears  that  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  take  up  science  to  some  extent,  and  the 
average  time  allowed  for  the  general  course  is  four  hours 
weekly.  Mr.  Ley  land-Wilson  (Charterhouse)  explained 
that  -he  teaches  the  atomic  theory  through  physics.  After 
a  preliminary  course  of  measuring  and  an  elementary 
quantitative  training  in  heat,  the  molecular  idea  is  brought 
in  to  explain  formation  of  crystals.  Further  work  on  the 
physical  properties  of  air  leads  to  a  molecular  explanation 
of  the  phenomena,  and  a  similar  opportunity  occurs  after 
constancy  of  composition  and  gaseous  diffusion  are  dealt 
with.  The  atomic  theory  is  only  mentioned  after  a  course 
of  chemistry,  which  includes  demonstration  of  multiple 
proportions  and  the  laws  of  gaseous  composition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Girls*  School  Music  Union,  held  on 
January  nth,  the  recent  memorandum  of  the  Board  of 
Education  concerning  the  teaching  of  music  in  secondary 
schools  was  discussed.  Mr.  Walter  Ford  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, during  which  the  utility  of  the  memorandum  was 
widely  recognised. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Haig-Brown,  formerly  head- 
master of  Charterhouse,  died  on  January  nth  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  years.  The  great  achievement  of  his  head- 
mastership,  which  lasted  from  1863  to  1897,  was  the 
transference  of  the  school  from  London  to  Godalming. 
As  a  correspondent  in  the  Times  has  recorded,  Dr.  Haig- 
Brown  **  gave  the  school  the  full  devotion  of  his  best 
powers ;  he  identified  himself  with  it ;  he  knew  every 
fragment  of  its  history,  and  was  ever  '  jealous  * — to  use 
his  own  favourite  word — of  its  honour  and  reputation. 
When  traditions  were  harmful  or  retarded  progress,  he 
was  fearless  and  would  have  none  of  them  ;  but  of  what- 
ever was  good  in  the  past  he  was  the  most  faithful  and 
considerate  of  guardians." 

A  HOLIDAY  course  for  foreigners  will  be  carried  on  at 
the  University  of  London  next  summer,  and  will,  as  in 
former  years,  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Walter 
Rippmann.  The  full  course  will  last  from  July  22nd  to 
August  16th.  The  number  of  students  will  be  limited ; 
students  should,  therefore,  make  early  application,  which 
in  every  case  should  be  written  in  English.  Tickets  will 
be  allotted  as  applications  arc  received.  Distinguishing 
features  of  the  course  are  the  lectures  treating  of  English 
literature,  institutions,  education,  and  art ;  the  systematic 
study  of  English  phonetics ;  the  classes  for  conversation, 
reading,  and  choral  singing,  conducted  by  trained  teachers  ; 
and  the  organisation  of  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in 
and  around  London.  Arrangements  will  not  be  made  for 
students  who  are  only  beginning  the  study  of  English,  and 
have  no  conversational  knowledge  of  the  language.  Details 
of  the  lectures  and  classes,  and  forms  of  application  for 
admission  and  for  accommodation,  may  be  obtained  on  or 
after  May  ist.  All  communications  referring  to  the  holiday 
course  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Board,  University  of  London,  South 
Kensington,  London,  S.W.,  and  the  words  **  Director  of 
the  Holiday  Course  **  should  be  written  in  the  top  left 
corner  of  the  envelope. 

The  tenth  of  the  series  of  articles  on  public-school 
education  appearing  in  the  Times  deals  with  laboratories, 
and  is  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  of  Rossall  School.  Mr. 
Nicklin  says  :  *'  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  single  public 
school  of  recognised  position  that  has  not  a  laboratory 
which,  if  not  palatial,   is  yet  adequately  equipped  for  that 


end  of  science  teaching  that  is  regarded  in  En| 
educationally  best.**  We  are  told  later  that  " 
public-school  masters  are  not  insensible  to  the  d, 
their  old  methods,  yet  see  no  sufficient  evidence  for 
radical  change.  For,  while  adhering  to  the  Germa 
that  lectures  and  intellectual  teaching  must  be  tl 
of  the  work,  the  English  public  schools  have  from 
made  considerable  use  of  the  laboratory ;  and  ton 
use  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  thorough  in  c 
than  ever  before.*'  Many  science  masters  will  n 
that  the  kind  of  science  teaching  in  all  public  s( 
that  ^*  regarded  in  England  as  educationally  best, 
boys,  lectures  at  all  events  should  not  be  the  ! 
the  work ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  laboratory 
should  not  be  highly  intellectual.  It  would  ha 
more  satisfactory  had  Mr.  Nicklin  recognised  m 
in  his  article  the  unique  value  of  experimental  w 
been  able  to  report  that  this  was  the  staple  of  th* 
work  in  our  great  schools. 

An  essay  on  discipline,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  foi 
eleventh  of  the  Times  series  of  articles  on  pub 
education.  We  wish  every  schoolmaster  and  schoc 
in  the  country  could  be  induced  to  study  it.  **  Th« 
primary  function  is  to  teach  the  lesson  and  enl 
practice  of  obedience.**  "  Respect  for  law  does  i 
by  nature ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  superimposed  0 
by  habit ;  right  habit  is  a  matter  of  enforcemer 
matter  of  time."  "  No  school  is  fitted  to  train 
government  which  does  not  train  its  juniors  to  0 
and  its  seniors,  through  its  sixth-form  system,  to 
bility.*'  *'  It  is  not  right  that  the  child's  school  lil 
be  all  gall  and  wormwood,  but  neither  is  it  ri^ 
should  be  all  cakes  and  ale.**  Mr.  Paton  has  1 
structive  lessons  to  draw  from  American  expci 
adopting  fully  the  Rousseau  theory  of  education, 
eludes  this  part  of  his  article  by  reminding  his 
"It  is  easier  to  relax  the  reins  of  discipline  thai 
tighten  them.**  We  are  sure  no  teacher  will  regr 
secured  a  copy  of  the  Times  for  December  29th, 
having  studied  this  essay. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Assoi 
University  Women  Teachers  shows  that  the  total 
ship  is  now  1,648,  of  whom  246  ordinary  nicml 
been  elected  during  the  past  year,  the  greatest  in 
record  in  any  single  year.  Of  this  number, 
belong  to  Cambridge,  twenty-two  to  Oxford,  a 
eight  to  London  University.  Suitable  applica 
teachers  received  during  the  year  numbered  353. 
the  association  168  appointments  were  made.  1 
been  considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  teacl 
from  public  and  private  schools.  Notwithstanding 
I  increase  in  membership,  the  demand  for  teachers 
times  difficult  to  meet ;  and  in  certain  direc 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  experienced  teachers  \ 
degree  qualifications  almost  threatens  to  becon 
The  demand  for  specialists  continues ;  and  the 
teachers  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and 
languages  has  proved  very  inadequate  to  meet  the 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Cc 
is  anxious  to  acquire  a  large  Manchester  estate  1 
Piatt  Fields.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  trainir 
with  residential  colleges  for  teachers,  and  to 
some  land  as  playing  fields.  If  the  (  orporatic 
sanction  the  scheme,  the  Government  contributi» 
cover  75  per  cent,  of  the  co«;t  of  the  buildings 
required.     This,    it    is   reported,    would    mean    a    c 
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»f  about  A  fttrthing  in  th«  pound.  If  the  Council 
l«c  to  lis  purchase,  negoliaiions  will,  we  learn 
Howmng  Pofit^  be  commenced  at  an  early  date. 

ImKi  H.  Wells,  principal  of  the  Battersea  Poly- 
imm  ikcecpted  the  position  of  Direct  or- General  of 
cfeaied  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
tfi  for  Eg>pt*  Mr.  Wells  expects  formally  to 
in  hit  i^w  duties  in  October  next. 

Ter**  First  Latin  Book  "  by  Mr.  W.  H-  S,  Jone*. 
^iTioftg  the  cLissical  books  named  in  the  list  of 
i»olabk  School  Book*;  of  1906,"  published  in  our 
i  (fu  11).  should  have  been  called  a  *'  First  Latin 
l||  It  fmhUshed  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
I  iH  price  is  ts.  6d. 

SCOTTISH. 

rttflgro^i*    of    the    Educational     Institute    of 
this  year  in  Dundee.     The  congress  pro- 
exceedingly    interesting   and    varied    one, 
with  items  as  is  usually  the  case.     The 
John    Mudie,   gave  a  thoughtful  address  on 
Purpose    in    Education,'*     During    the    past 
said,    education    has   been   chiefly   concerned 
nent   of    the    intellect    and    the   acquisition 
white   the  moral  and   spiritual  side  of  child 
fed  on  the  crumbs  that  have   fallen  from 
he  inevitable  reaction  has  been  a  long  time 
it  is  here  at  last,  and  pupils  of  the  present 
will  be  sent  out  to  the  battle  of  life  much  better 
h«ir  whole  nature  than   their  immediate  prc- 
been.     Principal    Donaldson,    St.    Andrews 
ded    to    receive    the    honorary    degree    of 
his  appearance   was   made   the   occasion   of 
tion   from   the  large   audience   to  mark   their 
his   life-long    interest    in    education.       The 
Bcipat,    in   a   delightfully    reminiscent    speech, 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  inaugurating 
annual    congress.     The   original    aim    was 
Liss  educational  matters,  and  to  bring  closer 
of    all    grades?    throughout    the    country, 
a    great    gulf    has    become    fixed    between 
classes,  and   it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
remedy  this  state  of  matters. 

mnce  on  the  congress  platform  of  the  Secretary 

imS     had     special    significance    in    view    of    the 

^io  it  is  hoped)  of  an   Education   Bill  for  Scot- 

Sinctair    was    naturally    somewhat    vague    and 

in  his  remarks,   but  without   any  undue  straining 

Ms  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  this  Session  will 

tduratjon  Bill  dealing  with  the  medical  inspection 

the  feeding  of  school   children,   and   the  tenure 

nuation    of    teachers.     In    regard    to    the    last, 

ary  for  Scotland  was  as  thoroughly  sound  as  any 

dvoi^ate.     '*  If    we    are    to    attract    to    this    noble 

men    and    women    of    the    highest    ability    and 

I  we   must  look  beyond   the  initial   training  to  the 

conditions    of    service.       To    maintain    the    high 

that  now  exists,  and  to  develop  and  improve  upon 

aik  ourselves  whether  the  conditions  of  service 

tenure    and    superannuation    do    not    admit    of 

|»vtng  certificate  examinations  are  announced  to 
Juno  iQth,  1907.  In  the  actompanying  circular,  the 
rnt  Urongly  discourages  thf«  haphazard  presenta- 
iipU»    in    t!»olate<|    subjects.     Presentation    in    un- 


related subjects  has  all  along  been  the  weakness  of  these 
examinations,  and  k  is  satisfactory  to  find  emphasis  laid 
on  presentation  for  definite  forms  of  group  certificates.  The 
only  condition  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  new  scheme 
is  that  there  should  be  a  fairly  wide  choice  of  groups. 
Insistence  upon  uniformity  of  groups  for  all  would  be  a 
retrograde  and  fatal  policy  for  secondary  education- 
Teachers  should  note  that  the  formal  essay  is  in  danger  of 
I  being  displaced  from  its  position  of  honour  in  the  English 
I  paper.  The  essay  has  fallen  under  suspicion,  because  it 
I  may  be  employed,  not  for  the  sake  of  expounding  know* 
ledge,  but  in  order  to  display  ability  in  writing.  This  is 
true  af  much  essay  writing;  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
teacher  or  examiner  who  sets  a  theme  outside  the  scope 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  If  the  subject  is  carefully 
selected,  no  better  exercise  than  the  essay  cjyi  be  got 
within  the  scope  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  Provision  of  Meals  Bill  has  failed  to  find  a  place 
on  the  Statute  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  largely 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  Sir  Henry  Craik. 
His  action  in  this  respect  has  been  severely  criticised,  but 
his  attitude  on  this  question  was  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  whole  body  of  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  by  Scottish  ivi messes.  Whatever  view  one  may  1 
take  of  the  question,  it  is  pleasing  in  these  days  of  weak- 
kneed  legislation  to  find  one  standing  resolutely  to  his 
opinions  in  the  face  of  an  ovcrpowrering  majority,  and  in 
spite  of  much  obloquy  and  misrepresentation* 

Thk  schemes  of  the  County  and  Burgh  Committees  in 
regard  to  bursaries  are  coming  in  for  a  good  deal  of  adverse* 
comment.  Dr.  St  rut  hers,  of  the  Education  Department, 
has  submitted  that  of  the  Edinburgh  committee  to  some 
pointed  criticism.  He  thinks  the  whole  system  of  award- 
ing bursaries  should  be  recast  in  order  that  more  regard 
may  be  had  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  candi- 
dates. Bursaries  he  regards  as  maintenance  allowances, 
which  should  vary  with  the  financial  position  of  the  parents 
and  the  actual  outlay  (for  travelling  expenses  or  mainten- 
ance away  from  home)  of  the  pupils.  An  examination  of 
the  various  schemes  for  grants  to  junior  students  brings 
out  the  fact  that  much  more  is  offered  by  burgh  com- 
mittees than  by  county  committees.  Tlie  students  under 
the  former  have  no  travelling  expenses  or  maintenance 
away  from  home,  yet  they  are.  as  a  rule,  In  receipt  of 
larger  bursaries  than  their  fellows  in  the  country.  This 
is  due  to  allocating  the  money  for  Ibis  purpose  largely  on 
the  basis  of  population.  By  this  method  large  and  wealthy 
areas  have  a  surfeit  of  funds,  while  the  sparsely  populated 
and  poor  districts  arc  starved. 

The  long-drawn-out  negotiations  between  the  provincial 
committees  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  training 
colleges  for  the  transfer  of  their  buildings  and  staff  have 
at  length  been  completed.  The  Church  of  Scotland  receives 
;^ 1 5, 500  for  its  buildings  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
governed  by  an  educnilonal  trusty  and  ihe  I'nited  Free 
Church  receives  /rio.ooo  as  its  share,  and  is  relieved  of  a 
considerable  debt  upon  the  college  buildings.  The  pro- 
tracted pourparlers  are  said  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  dila- 
toriness  of  Ihe  provincial  committees.  This  lack  of  busi* 
ness  dispatch,  together  with  many  other  evidences  of  want 
of  grip  on  their  part,  does  not  promise  well  for  the  success 
of  the  new  training  Minute.  The  appointment  of  the 
directors  of  studies  will.  It  is  hoped,  give  the  much-nceded 
initiative  nnd  driving  power  to  the  new  committees. 

TitE  general  commlllee  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,   at  a  meeting  specially  convened  to  cQc\^ldt^  CItv* 
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question  of  superannuation,  unanimously  agreed  to  press  i 
during  the  forthcoming  Session  for  a  scheme  of  super- 
annuation on  the  following  lines  :  (i)  That  school  boards  i 
be  empowered  to  grant  pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  ! 
all  teachers  in  their  service,  irrespective  of  whether  such  j 
teachers  have  accepted  the  Superannuation  Act  or  not.  | 
(ii)  That  the  Scotch  Education  Department  shall  contribute  I 
from  moneys  accruing  to  Scotland  sums  equal  to  those 
granted  by  the  recognised  educational  authority — the  total  i 
pension  from  all  sources  not  to  exceed  forty-sixtieths  of  | 
the  retiring  salary,  (iii)  That  the  Act  be  retrospective  in  | 
the  case  of  teachers  who  have  retired  since  1899.  (iv)  That  | 
the  assurance  principle  be  included  with  the  pension  prin-  , 
ciple,  so  that  a  grant  may  be  made  to  the  dependents  of  ^ 
teachers  who  die  in  service.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  ^ 
scheme  is  to  be  supplementary  to  the  existing  scheme. 
Scotland  has  always  claimed  to  be  in  a  different  position  ' 
from  England  as  regards  pension.  Historically  the  right  to  , 
pension  was  always  possessed  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  1 
of  1898.  By  the  present  scheme  Scottish  teachers  are  ; 
merely  seeking  the  restoration  of  their  use  and  wont  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  retiring  allowances. 

IRISH. 

The  school  grant  paid  by  the  Intermediate  Board  of 
Education  again  shows  a  decided  decrease ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  everywhere  educational  grants  throughout  the 
kingdom  show  a  marked  inclination  to  rise,  it  is  clearly 
time  that  the  Government  should  take  this  matter  in  hand. 
Mr.  Bryce,  who  came  to  us  with  the  reputation  of  a  great 
authority  on  secondary  education,  did  absolutely  nothing 
for  the  secondary  education  of  Ireland,  and  this  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  in  1906  the  scale  of  grants  dropped  to 
almost  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  1903.  The  unit  in 
1903,  i.e.,  the  amount  paid  for  a  pass  in  the  preparatory 
grade,  was  £$  175.,  in  1904  it  was  ;^5  95.,  in  1905 
£^  i6s.,  and  in  1906  £2  2*.  The  fall  is  due  mainly  to 
the  .drop  in  the  income  of  the  Board.  The  Board  has 
made  an  innovation,  too,  for  1906  in  the  comparative  rates 
of  payment ;  hitherto  the  rate  in  the  junior  grade  has 
been  i^  that  in  the  preparatory  grade  for  a  pass,  and 
a}  for  a  pass  with  honours ;  this  year  it  is  2  for  a  pass 
and  3  for  a  pags  with  honours.  As  the  proportion  remains 
the  same  in  the  higher  grades,  this  will  benefit  schools 
the  pupils  of  which  do  not  proceed  beyond  the  junior- 
grade  standard.  Ought  the  Board  to  make  these  changes 
without  explanation  and  without  notice? 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  June,  by 
which  the  proposed  Rules  for  1907  were  rejected  and  which 
led  to  the  Rules  for  1906  being  substituted  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  making  the  suggested  changes  in  time,  has 
had  one  salutary  effect  at  least.  The  Rules  and  Programme 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  for  1908  have  been  published  at 
an  unprecedentedly  early  date,  being  issued  at  Christmas, 
while  in  former  years  they  have  never  appeared  until 
Easter.  Whether  the  schools  will  be  equally  grateful  for 
the  otHer  effects  of  the  debate  is  very  problematical.  The 
point  at  issue  was  that  Irish  was  not  so  favourably  treated 
as  other  languages,  e.g,^  French.  This  grievance  has  now 
been  remedied ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Board  has 
entirely  altered  the  Rules  for  passing  its  exafni nations,  and 
has  made  them  more  stringent.  In  the  preparatory  grade 
the  conditions  remain  the  same,  except  that  mathematics 
is  substituted  for  arithmetic  or  algebra;  but  in  the  higher 
grades  the  four  courses  are  abolished,  and  the  following 
are  the  compulsory  subjects  :  A,  English ;  B,  two  of  the 
following    languages :    (i)    Greek,    (2)    Latin,    (3)    French, 


(4)  German,  (5)  Irish;  C,  mathematics;  D. 
subject,  which,  except  for  those  exempt,  shall 
mental  science. 

The  changes  go  even  deeper  than  appears  at 
English,  as  a  subject,  is  altogether  changed.  F 
subject  of  English  literature  and  English  comp 
each  part  of  which  30  per  cent,  was  necessary  1 
we  have  the  language,  literature,  and  history 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  which  30  per  cent,  must  t 
as  a  whole,  and  in  each  grade  a  number  of  w( 
commended  merely  *'  to  be  read  *' ;  what  the  nat 
examination  in  this  subject  will  be  is  not  app 
requires  explanation.  A  pass  in  two  languages 
English  is  a  startling  change,  and  means  a  rais 
standard,  especially  as  the  programme  in  thes 
remains  of  the  same  kind.  Again,  by  a  pass 
matics  is  meant  a  pass,  that  is  not  less  than  30 
in  each  of  the  two  papers  in  the  preparatory  ; 
grades  (these  are  arithmetic  and  algebra,  as 
subject,  and  geometry),  and  in  the  middle  and  sei 
30  per  cent,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  30 
in  geometry  or  trigonometry.  Girls  may  pass 
matics  by  obtaining  30  per  cent,  in  one  papei 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  work  prescribed  in 
and  algebra  and  geometry  •  is  considerably  les 
previous  years.  Temporary  provision  is  made  in 
for  students  who  have  already  passed  with  on- 
only  in  any  grade  other  than  the  preparatory. 

Other  important  changes  are  as  follows  :  1 
tions  are  defined  as  of  two  classes,  and  the! 
stated  ;  the  ^our  courses  for  exhibitions  and  pri; 
but  students  may  enter  for  them  all,  and  are 
to  choose  one  beforehand  ;  the  basis  upon  whic 
be  awarded  is  defined,  starting  from  a  standai 
be  obtained  from  the  marks  of  the  highest 
The  special  prizes  for  Greek  and  German  are 
the    rules    for    music    are    modified,    and    an    i 

'   school  is  defined  as  an  educational  institution  w! 

I   classical   or   scientific  education   in   any   grade   1 

I   the  preparatory. 

'       At  the   Dublin    Education   Society   in    Decemb 

I   lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Murray  on  **  T 

!   of    the    Feeble-minded    Child."       The    lecturer 

I    necessity    for    special    schools    for    the    feeble-ni 

corollary  to  compulsory  attendance,  the  ordinary 

school     being    unsuitable     for    them,     and     the 

impeding    the    work    of    the    other    children.     A 

and  Germany  had  preceded  us  in  compulsory  ec 

they    had    preceded    us    in    providing:;    special    j 

specially   trained    teachers   for   the   •dinatitMi    of 

minded. 

I  An  important  lecture  was  deliv<r»^'d  in  ihe  R 
'  Society  in  December,  1Q06,  under  the  ausp 
Dublin  Sanitary  Association,  by  Dr.  Robert  ] 
on  **  Education  from  a  Physiological  I^nint  of  V 
Excellency  the  Countess  of  AberdofMi  was  pr 
lecturer  said  the  object  of  educatiiMi  is  to  d 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  The  first 
the  brain  is  to  control  physical  vitality  ;  hence 
1  tion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  much  j:^n'ater 
and  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  The  evolutior 
and  development  of  the  reasonin^j  pnwrrs  shouh 
be  rather  discouraged  than  stimulated  in  early 
of  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  abundance  of  slee 
lutely  necessary  for  the  growing  child.     .Ml  tea^ 
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life  should  be  of  a  concrete  nature.  There 
>  anxiety,  fear,  hurry,  or  effort  to  grasp 
?.  As  these  results  followed  inevitably  from 
xaminations,  they  should  be  absolutely  con- 
ildhood  and  early  youth. 

WELSH. 

riculturc  be  taught  in  the  elementary  rural 
I  meeting  of  the  Merioneth  Education  Com- 
Bolution    affirming    the    desirability    has    been 

special  reason  for  the  resolution  is  that 
od  mining  are  the  chief,  if  not  only,  in- 
he  county.  Of  course,  the  objection  that 
iselves  do  not  always  know  the  subject  was 
But  it  was  met  by  the  answer  that  the 
igriculture  might  then  be  taught  by  dictation 
eading  from  standard  works.     If  it  was  said 

time  for  agriculture  in  the  curriculum,  the 
Jiras,  again,  that  dictation  and  reading  lessons 
the  difficulty.  It  was  even  argued  that  for 
cfaools,    i.e.,    the    intermediate    schools,    agri- 

be  more  valuable  than  Latin  or  geometry. 

tinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  proposed  to 
teacher  to  the  staff.  All  that  was  suggested 
the  machinery  at  our  disposal.''  What  was 
as  that  to  propose  to  alter  the  conditions  under 
s  are  appointed  to  teach  the  present  subjects 
ilum,  by  the  inclusion  of  a  highly  technical 
jriculture,  would  be  to  treat  the  whole  body  of 

set  of  labourers  who  can  be  turned  to  any 
ig  to  the  view  taken  of  their  work  as  un- 
method  of  teaching  agriculture  by  dictation 
essons  is  almost  as  absurd  as  proposing  to 
I  or  swimming  by  dictation  and  reading 
I  if,  as  was  suggested,  it  is  hoped  that 
ould  "  take  a  lead  in  this  matter,"  and 
jcation    Committee    is    unanimous    as    to   the 

undertaking  the  inclusion  of  the  subject,  it 
?d   that    the   county    will   add   more   than    "  a 

to  the  staff,"  viz.,  just  as  many  teachers 
ry  to  do  the  work  adequately  and  effectively. 

Ig  of  the  Governors  of  the  Barmouth  County 
er   from   the   Central  Welsh   Board   has  been 

the  question  of  the  teaching  of  Welsh.  It 
he  languages  taught  in  the  school  are  Welsh, 
ch,  and  Latin.  One  of  the  governors  sug- 
i  simply  a  waste  of  time  to  include  Latin 
subjects  "in  these  days."  The  headmaster 
hat  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act 
tn  to  include  Latin ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a 
ect  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  on  a  college 
course,    the    schemes    which    are    settled    by 

a  security  that  subjects  will  be  continued 
Otherwise  it  would  seem  to  be  probable  that 
lies,  in  their  settlement  of  curricula,  would 
lligent  teacher's  lot  not  a  '*  happy  one." 

in  the  examinations  of  the  Central  W^lsh 
Education  Board,  it  is  open  to  candidates  to 
luestions  in  Scripture  in  either  Welsh  or 
ppears  that  only  a  small  number  accept  the 
J  use  Welsh,  and  ihe  Board  is  sending 
ig  the  schools  to  use  Welsh  in  .Scripture 
to  use  the  Welsh  language  in  the  teaching 
:t.  The  headmaster  of  Llanrwst  County 
to  his  governors  on  the  subject  as  follows  : 


**  I  cannot  say  I  quite  agree  with  the  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  Sunday 
schools  have  Scripture  entirely  in  Welsh  makes  it  more 
desirable  that  they  should  have  some  acquaintance  also 
with  Scripture  in  English  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
pression in  English  that  some  of  them  have.  I  have 
already  told  the  boys  who  intend  to  do  Scripture  for  me 
]  that  they  are  welcome  to  put  their  answers  down  in  Welsh 
if  they  wish,  but  I  doubt  whether  many  prefer  it,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  pupils  who  would  understand  nothing 
of  the  lesson  in  Welsh.  If  the  governors  desire  it  .should 
be  done  I  can  make  arrangements  for  it,  though  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  in  many  ways."  It  was  decided 
to  ask  the  Board  to  print  the  Scripture  examination  ques- 
tions in  both  Welsh  and  English,  but  to  leave  the  candi- 
date free  to  answer  in  either  language. 

It  is  rumoured  that  it  is  probable  that  at  an  early  date 
a  new  department  or  sub-department  for  Wales  may  be 
expected  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education. 


RECENT   SCHOOL   BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Lan^ages. 

Labiche,  Le  Baron  de  Fourchevif.  (i)  70  pp.  (Blackie.) 
6d.  (2)  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog.  58  pp.  (Rivingtons.) 
15. — Two  editions  of  a  farcical  play  (i)  with  questionnaire, 
sentences  for  retranslation,  and  a  vocabulary  (apparently 
complete) ;  (2)  with  a  few  notes,  questionnaire,  passages 
for  retranslation,  misprints,  and  needlessly  ugly  pictures. 

Cendrillon.  By  E.  Magee.  31  pp.  (Blackie.)  4^. — 
A  fairy  tale  turned  into  a  musical  comedy ;  probably  quite 
suitable  for  a  girls'  school.  The  introduction  of  Pierrot  is 
a  mistake  from  the  artistic  point  of  view ;  we  prefer  the 
simplicity  of  the  tale  as  it  is  given  in  Perrault. 

O.  Feuillet,  Vie  de  Polichinelle.  133  pp.  (Blackie.)  15. 
— ^This  amusing  account  of  Punch  is  here  issued  with 
quaint,  old-fashioned  illustrations,  an  ample  questionnaire, 
and  a  vocabulary  which  is  tolerably  complete.  The  absence 
of  notes  is  not  a  serious  matter,  as  the  text  is  quite  straight- 
forward.    It  may  be  recommended  for  cursory  reading. 

.4.  de  Vigny,  Histoire  de  I'Adjudant.  Edited  by  C. 
Brereton.  34  pp.  (Blackie.)  4^. — This  pretty  tale  de- 
served editing ;  it  is  taken  from  La  Veillie  de  Vincennes. 
Mr.  Brereton  supplies  a  biographical  introduction,  and 
notes  in  which  the  reader  is  asked  to  '*  note  "  all  kinds 
of  things.  We  in  turn  venture  to  ask  him  to  note  a  few 
misprints  :  la  for  le  (p.  8,  1.  19),  faire  for  fait  (p.  10,  I.  20), 
de  omitted  (p.  23,  1.  23). 

Choix  de  Poesies  pour  les  Enfants.  R^dig^  par  Mile  M. 
Humbert.  40  pp.  (Blackie.)  ^d. — It  is  not  clear  what 
enfants  Mile  Humbert  had  in  mind  when  she  compiled 
this  little  volume  of  French  poems.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  child  capable  of  appreciating  Trois  jours  de  Christophc 
Colomh  will  be  interested  in  many  of  the  earlier  poems. 
The  vocabulary  in  many  cases  is  really  quite  difficult.  If 
we  had  space,  it  would  be  tempting  to  compare  the  spirit 
in  which  French  and  English  authors  write  for  children. 
Do  not  the  following  lines  seem  terribly  stilted?  A  child 
addresses  a  cat : 

"  Quoi,  vous  avez  tu^,  d'une  dent  meurtri^re, 
Mon  charmant  favori?  .  .  . 
Que  ce  trait  est  cruel !  ah  !  fuyez  ma  presence  !  " 

E.  Lahiche  and  E.  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Pcrrichon.    EdUud  b^   ^.   C».  W^xV^^.    ^  ^?^^    V^xnvsx^,- 
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!  them.  For  example,  improvement  might  be 
I  punctuation,  especially  when  we  remember 
are  intended  for  beginners,  e.g.,  in  Book  XII. 
»  503.  655,  688,  708,  728.  There  are  numerous 
id  those  we  have  noticed  have  been  sent  to 
editor  of  the  series. 

idn  Primer  for   Young  Beginners.     By   Edward 

rvi+135  pp.  Dent's  Modern  Language  Series 
et. — From  the  introduction  we  gather  that  this 
tot  for  very  young  persons.  Here  we  find  our 
Me  with  the  editor.  He  ought  to  have  in  his 
mplete  scheme  of  education,  in  which  Latin 
its  proper  place ;  but  he  does  not  say  anything 

this  head,  only  implies  that  the  learners  are 
s  to  be  addressed  in  a  childish  style.  Now  we 
Latin  ought  not  to  be  begun  as  a  class  subject 
1^  of  twelve  or  thereabouts.  Then,  again,  the 
ould  begin  Latin,  in  our  opinion,  as  he  should 

other  language,  without  being  troubled  as 
Htics— **  First  declension  '*  and  so  forth.  He 
e  wntences — complete    thoughts    expressed    in 

before  he  knows  the  numbers  of  declensions, 
•natter  of  his  work  should  be  such  as  is  near 
ledge;  not  '*  Minerva  erat  dea  sapientiae,"  or 
ia  Alexandriac  gloria  Britanniae  est."  The 
hich  he  wants  from  the  very  first,  are  here 
xercise  33.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
Vanscript,"  in  which  Italia  is  allowed  to  have 
al,   tahella   to  be  pronounced   with  a  single  /, 

of  final  m  to  the  succeeding  initial  are  made 
te     a     difTicult     subject     {sapiential     laudant, 

reginae),  and  ;  is  used  for  the  sound  of  y. 
as  been  written  by  someone  who  wants  to 
ly  with  the  writers  of  text-books  on  French, 
ised  the  class-room  as  a  corrective.  The  book 
lited  to  beginners  on  any  reformed  system  of 
J  equally  unsuited  to  those  who  teach  from 
ires  do  not  redeem  a  lack  of  intelligence  in  its 


English. 

iuear  Bible.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 
is  is  an  admirable  edition,  showing  not  only 
but,  so  to  speak,  currente  oculo,  the  varia- 
n  the  161 1  and  the  Revised  Version.  It  is 
i  to  read  either  version  aloud  without  being 
hange  the  direction  of  the  eye  or  to  run  the 
g  one's  place.  An  illustration  will  show  at 
nparative  method.     Two  important  verses  are 

^rd  added   to  I^'^.'^^X,  l;^.,'^^^   those  that  were  being 
the  church  daily  such  as  should  be 

mow  that  my  redeemer  liveih, 

shall  stand  at  the  ia,,eVday  "P""  ^^^  ^^^^^  • 

after  mv  sicin   ****^  ^^*"  *^"*  destroyed 
aiier  my  sicm  worms  destroy  this  body, 

y  flesh  shall  I  see  God. 

the  variant  translations  are  placed  at  the  foot 
The  book  is  at  once  a  comment  on  the  good 
Revisers  and  a  vindication  of  the  A.V. 

'an's  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  and 
Var.  By  Dr.  John  Brown.  viii  +  432  pp. 
University  Press.)  45.  6d.  net. — .As  an  addi- 
series  of  English  Classics  now  being  issued 
idgc,    this    is    worthy   of  attention ;    and    two 


of  Bunyan's  works  which  are  not  by  any  means  well 
known  to  the  general  public  find  at  last  a  worthy  editor, 
and  are  presented  in  a  form  which  will  command  respect. 
As  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  text,  no  praise 
can  be  too  high  for  these  pages,  and  the  introductory  note 
supplies  all  the  necessary  information  which  scholars  re- 
quire. The  volume  is  a  bulky  one,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  into  currency  texts  which  entitle  Bunyan  to  a  high 
place  among  those  who  have  used  our  English  tongue  most 
worthily,  it  completely  justifies  its  existence. 

Precis  Writing.  By  H.  Latter.  214  pp.  (Blackie.) 
35.  6d. — This  book  is  intended  for  Civil  Service  candidates 
and  for  Army  classes,  and  it  has  been  compiled  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  felt  that  the  first  series, 
which  was  published  in  1903,  did  not  contain  sufficient 
examples.  The  aim  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  put  to- 
gether in  the  two  books  thirty  exercises,  as  being  a 
reasonable  number  to  work  before  examination.  In  this 
second  selection  they  have  all  been  used  at  Woolwich 
and  Sandhurst  already,  and  deal  in  the  main  with  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  May  be  safely  recommended. 
Teachers,  it  should  be  noted,  may  obtain  a  key. 

A  Selection  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Discourses.  By 
Prof.  Findlay.  xiii-l-216  pp.  (Blackie.)  2S,  net. — Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  achieved  a  masterpiece  of  literature  in 
his  Discourses,  not  one  whit  less  important  than  some  of 
his  masterpieces  in  painting,  and  these  lectures  have  been 
several  times  of  recent  years  included  in  popular  series. 
The  idea  of  making  a  class-book  of  them  is  a  new  one, 
and  Prof.  Findlay  has  carried  it  out  happily  and  success- 
fully. This  is  a  book  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

Miss  Yonge's  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Part  II.  By 
H.  H.  Watson.  137  pp.  (Macmillan.)  15. — This  is  an 
addition  to  the  Secondary  Schools  series  of  English  Litera- 
ture. The  worth  of  Miss  Yonge's  work  certainly  makes 
its  inclusion  in  this  series  quite  fitting.  Miss  Watson's 
notes,  questions,  essay  subjects,  glossary,  and  index  are 
extremely  well  done  and  highly  praiseworthy. 

History. 

A  History  of  Modern  England.  Vol.  V.  By  H.  Paul, 
vi 4-408  pp.  (Macmillan.)  85.  6d.  net. — In  this  volume 
Mr.  Paul  completes  his  task,  and  supplies  an  index  to  his 
five  volumes.  The  period  covered  is  the  decade  from  1885 
to  1895,  those  confused  years  during  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Irish  questions  occupied  the  main  attention  of  English 
people.  Mr.  Paul  treats  it  as  he  has  treated  the  previous 
forty  years.  He  is  never  far  away  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  in  his  treatment  of  foreign  affairs,  except 
perhaps  in  his  short  chapter  on  the  triumph  of  ritualism. 
The  general  effect  is,  therefore,  that  of  a  good  newspaper 
account  of  the  events  from  day  to  day,  written  from  a 
mildly  cynical  and  not  altogether  impartial  point  of  view. 
If  we  were  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  books  to  be  read 
in  order  to  get  a  good  working  idea  of  England  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  should  recommend, 
first,  Mr.  Paul's  volumes  for  the  surface  history,  and  then 
Prof.  Diccy's  "  Law  and  Public  Opinion  "  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  matter.  In  one  respect  at  least  the  two 
books  would  form  a  remarkable  contrast.  In  Mr.  Paul's 
it  is  all  a  struggle  between  political  parties.  In  Prof. 
Dicey 's,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  words  *'  Conservative  *' 
and  '*  L\bcra\  "  do  t\o\.  oi\t^  ocoxt. 
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Our  English  Touns  and  Villages.  By  H.  R.  \V.  Hall. 
198  pp.  (Blackie.)  is.  6d. — This  is  a  pleasantly  written 
historical  account  of  English  local  life,  treating  mainly  of 
institutions  and  architecture.  There  are  several  good  illus- 
trations, and  a  summary  of  each  chapter.  The  story  begins 
with  the  earliest  inhabitants,  and  extends  to  the  present 
day,  though  the  later  stages  are  very  briefly  treated.  The 
only  fault  wc  have  to  find  is  that  the  chronological  order 
is  not  always  observed,  and  some  confusion  naturally 
results.     And  "  folkland  "  is  not  public  land. 

Historic  Links.  By  D.  L.  Maguire.  xii -1-308  pp. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.)  6s. — The  sub-title  describes  this 
book  as  "  topographical  aids  to  the  reading  of  history." 
Its  fourteen  chapters  contain  sketches  of  social  and  political 
life,  connected  with  topographical  sketches.  Its  period  is 
mainly  media?val.  There  are  sixteen  photographs  and  an 
index.  Young  people  will  get  profit  from  the  reading 
thereof,  its  accuracy  being  guaranteed  by  the  help  that 
Mr.  Hubert  Hall  has  given  to  the  author.  But  its 
language  is  not  attractive.  There  is  too  much  writing 
down  to  the  level  of  younger  children  than  would  be 
likely  to  read  it. 

Medallions  from  Early  Florentine  History.  By  E. 
Underdown.  viii-f-253  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  5.V.  net. 
— The  preface  says  this  book  is  not  intended  as  a  complete 
and  detailed  history  of  Early  Florence,  but  an  account  of 
certain  of  the  more  striking  and  important  events,  and 
that  greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  more 
romantic  and  picturesque  side  of  the  historical  narrative. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  "  medallions  "  are  not 
confined  to  Florentine  history,  but  wander  into  Sicilian 
history  as  well.  They  are  eminently  readable,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  accurate. 

Empire  Builders.  By  W.  K.  Stride,  x-l-109  pp.  British 
Colonization  and  Empire.  By  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  xvi-f 
115  pp.  (Murray.)  25.  6d.  each. — Both  these  books  are 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the  Empire. 
Each  consists  of  six  lectures  intended  to  be  read  to 
audiences  of  young  people.  Those  in  the  second  book  are 
intended  to  be  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  with  instructions  for  their  use.  They  are 
both  well  written.  The  first  treats  of  Alfred,  Drake,  Clive, 
Wolfe,  Hawke,  and  Cook  ;  the  second,  of  the  story  of  the 
gain  and  loss  of  our  Empire,  1600-1783.  Not  only  is  the 
story  told,  but  morals  are  drawn.  Indeed,  our  only  doubt 
is  if  the  matter  is  not  too  weighty  for  oral  delivery  as 
it  stands,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better-  to  take  the 
hint  in  one  of  the  prefaces  and  use  them  as  materials 
for  lectures. 

^YE  have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  .Scottish  History 
in  Our  Schools,"  accompanied  by  a  "  handbook  "  of  the 
publishers  thereof,  the  Scottish  Patriotic  Association. 
Their  object  seems  to  be  praiseworthy — to  see  that  Scottish 
history  is  not  misrepresented  in  text-books  written  south 
of  the  Tweed ;  but  we  think  they  would  do  well  not  to 
magnify  so  much  what  is  apparently  their  pet  grievance, 
that  King  Edward  has  called  himself  VII.  The  numeral 
is,  of  course,  historically  incorrect,  but— dc  minimis  non 
curat  lex. 

Geography. 

A    Progressive    Course    of    Comparative    Geography.     By 

P.   H.  L'Estrange.      148  pp.  ;  numerous  pictures,  diagrams. 

and  maps.     (Philip.)     hs.  net. — The  mainspring  of  this  dis- 

tlnctly   ambitious    work    is    "education,    not    instruction." 


To  this  end  the  numerous  illustrations — whether 
maps,  or  diagrams — as  well  as  the  text  matter, 
ordinated,  and  questions  and  exercises  are  inserted 
corner.  We  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  saying 
book  is  written  on  the  right  lines.  It  remains 
teacher  who  uses  it — and  he  must  know  his  subje 
to  sec  that  his  pupil  understands  it,  a  task  wl 
think,  will  here  and  there  require  a  fair  amount  of 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge.  The 
mapped  out  for  six  terms  under  the  headings : 
ciples  of  Geography ;  (ii)  British  Isles ;  (iii) 
(iv)  North  America  and  Asia ;  (v)  Central  anc 
America  and  Africa ;  (vi)  British  Empire.  To  en 
book  to  be  used  in  all  parts  of  the  school,  a  sy 
lettering  has  been  adopted.  Thus  the  juniors  re 
the  parts  marked  A,  the  middle  school  A  +  B,  the 
A-hB-fC.  A  progressive  and  concentric  system,  if 
complicated  in  its  workings,  is  therefore  provide 
maps,  accompanied  by  test  maps,  correspond  t 
divisions  by  means  of  coloured  type :  brown  names 
A  boys,  brown-fblue  for  A  +  B  boys,  and  brown-}-b 
for  A+B-fC  boys.  This  arrangement,  by  the  wa 
quite  to  upset  the  orthodox  look  of  the  maps ;  \ 
that  red  would  have  been  the  better  colour  for  A. 
section  which  contains  the  map  facts  of  primary 
ance.  The  maps  are  simple,  brightly  colour 
accurate,  though  we  notice  one  e.\ample  of  carele 
the  omission  of  signs  localising  the  mountain 
South  .America.  All  the  world  maps  are  drawn 
weide's  equal-area  projection.  From  the  practical 
point  of  view,  the  main  criticism  we  have  to  mah 
the  language  is  too  advanced  and  the  subject-in 
condensed — certainly  for  the  A  boys.  As  a  matter 
the  style  and  diction  adopted  for  the  seniors  is  pret 
the  same  as  for  the  juniors.  In  the  preface  the  **  ii 
schoolboy  who  begins  in  the  lowest  class  "  is  alld 
naturally  learning  only  the  parts  under  the  he! 
It  depends  what  is  meant  by  the  **  lowest  class." 
no  need  of  imagination  to  picture  schoolboys  of  the 
lowest  class  who  will  make  neither  top  nor  tail 
parts.  But  begin  the  book  with  boys  of.  say. 
years,  and  it  should  go  fairly  well.  With  the  li 
good  and  enthusiastic  teacher  they  will  work  the 
intelligently  and  satisfactorily.  The  whole  ide; 
exercises  is,  we  feel  confident,  excellent.  No  map 
without  problems  set  on  it ;  no  picture  is  drawn 
questions  on  its  meaning.  That  some  of  thes-* 
j  and  questions  involve  too  long  answers,  and  that 
I  the  pictures  are  so  indistinctly  printed  that  we  a 
,    teacher    and    taught    will    alike    be    nonplussed,    ar 

which  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  book  as 
I  Certainly  we  recommend  teachers  to  obtain  a  sig 
It  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  excellently  simp 
I  and  capital  studies  for  home  work.  Whether 
;  ward  shape  (11.]  in.  xq  in.)  and  weight  (nearly  3 
I  militate  practically  against  its  use  for  class  work  i 
question.     Boys  to  use  it  will  have  to  be  sitting  d< 

Mathematics. 

Junior    Practical    }fathematics.     By    W.    J.    .Stair 

350  pp.     (Bell.)     3A.  ;   with   answers,    3s.    (\d. — The 

divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  part  deals  with  ai 

and  algebra,   the  second   with  geometry,   but   the  l^ 

I    are    intended    10    be    carried    on    together.      Pupils 

I    the    book    are    supposed    to    be    under    the    guidan 

I    teacher,    and    theoretical    discussions    and    explanat 

\    therefore   reduced  Vo   v\s   small    space    as    possible. 
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of  the  book  attention  has  been  given  to  many 
ent  suggestions  as  to  work  for  beginners  in 
cs;  the  exercises  are  very  numerous,  and  seem 
eneral  suitable,  though  some  (for  example,  those 

will  require  considerable  help  from  the  teacher. 

y.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
>/   Euclid.       By    S.    O.    Andrew.       xii-f2i8    pp. 

21. — In  this  revised  edition  the  plan  of  the 
)€cn  somewhat  changed.  The  first  seven  chapters 
course  of  practical  geometry,  including  Irigono- 
lough  proofs  are  frequently  suggested  in  these 
it  is  only  at  chapter  viii.  that  formal  deduction 
and  in  that  and  the  following  chapter  the  lead- 
ms  of  elementary  geometry  are  discussed.  Some 
00  solid  geometry  and  a  discussion  of  the  mcn- 
>f  the  simpler  solids  are  given  in  chapters  xi. 
There   is    much   good   and    suggestive    matter   in 

though    we   think   some  of   the  proofs   might  be 


metry  for  Bcgimiers.  By  J.  \V.  Mercer.  xi-H 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  45. — This  text- 
been  prepared  under  the  conviction  that  there  is 
n  why  boys  should  not  begin  Trigonometry  quite 
k'ided  that  they  are  not  hurried  through  the 
stages":    the    various    trigonometrical    ratios 

introduced  gradually,  their  meaning  and  use 
rated  by  easy  problems  rather  than  by  identities. 
en  chapters  are  devoted   to   the  development   of 

solving  triangles,  no  trigonometrical  knowledge 
red  beyond  that  of  the  simple  definitions.  The 
of  the  subject  in  these  chapters  is  excellent ; 
stress  is  laid  on  good  methods  of  carrying  out 
ng  solutions,  and  the  problems,  which  are  very 
are  both  sensible  and  varied.  The  graphs  on 
ire  very  instructive;  the  graphical  methods  illus- 
pp.  281.  289,  deserve  even  greater  prominence 
iven  to  them,  as  they  are  of  great  value  to  the 
tudent,   and  are  at  the  same  time,   in  our  own 

interesting  to  the  pupil.  These  first  ten 
e  so  good  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  offer  any 
to  them  ;  but  we  think  that  perhaps  too  much 
ven  to  the  solution  of  triangles  before  coming 
eral    formulne.     The    rest   of   the   book   is    more 

and    includes   a   discussion   of   the   general   de- 

the  ratios,  the  addition  theorem,  identities  and 
and    the    like.     Though    not   so   copiously    illus- 

discussion  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  forms  an 
introduction    to    more    advanced    treatises.       If 

the  lines  and  with  the  thoroughness  of  this 
tnometry  may  be  safely  begun  at  an  earlier 
is  now  customary  in  good  schools. 

!>s  in  the  Calculus.  By  A.  F.  van  der  Heyden. 
.  (Arnold.)  35.— This  little  book,  in  accord- 
ecent  practice,  makes  no  hard  and  fast  division 
fcrentiation  and  integration,  and  does  not  con- 
istrations  and  applications  to  geometry.  The 
i  based  on  the  method  of  limits,  and  is  usually 
clear,  though  we  think  that  the  discussion  of 
s,  good  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  might  be 
vithout  sacrifice  of  simplicity.  The  range 
e  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  ordinary 
pplications  to  geometrical  and  mechanical  work 
lite  series,  including  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's 
While  the  inclusion  of  infinite  series  will  be 
:o   some   students,    we   hardly   think   it   suitable 


for  beginners,  unless,  indeed,  these  have  had  a  good 
preliminary  training  in  somewhat  advanced  algebra.  The 
book  contains  more  than  its  modest  title  indicates,  and 
should  be  distinctly  useful  as  an  introduction  to  the 
calculus ;  students  interested  in  examinations  will  find  sets 
of  questions  drawn  from  recent  Board  of  Education 
examination  papers. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Physical  Optics.  By  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  xiii-f  546  pp., 
with  coloured  frontispiece  and  325  illustrations.  (Mac- 
millan.)  155.  net. — During  the  last  fifteen  years  consider 
able  progress  has  been  made  in  extending  our  knowledge 
into  the  more  obscure  regions  of  optical  theory  ;  the  two 
best  books  defiling  with  this  aspect  of  experimental  physics 
are  Drude*s  "  Lehrbuch  der  Optik  "  and  Schuster's  "Theory 
of  Optics";  but  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood's  volume  comes  in 
as  a  good  third  to  these  well-known  books.  The  great 
charm  about  Prof.  Wood's  book  is  the  clearness  and 
lucidity  of  the  explanations,  and  the  description  of  interest- 
ing and  often  wonderful  experiments  by  which  difficult 
points  in  optical  theory  can  be  made  clear  :  many  of  these 
experiments  were  in  the  first  place  devised  by  Prof.  Wood. 
Those  students  who  have  mastered  the  general  theory  of 
optical  phenomena  will  find  Prof.  Wood's  book  indispens- 
able to  their  further  progress.  Recent  advances  in  mag- 
neto-optics, fluorescence  and  phosphorescence,  the  laws 
of  radiation,  the  scattering  of  light  by  small  particles 
(including  optical  resonance),  the  nature  of  white  light,  and 
the  relative  motion  of  ether  and  matter ;  these,  among 
other  interesting  branches  of  optical  theory,  receive  adequate 
notice.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  find  fault  with  a 
book  which,  in  most  particulars,  is  so  admirable ;  but  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  in  some  parts  of  the  book  the 
j  printer's  errors  are  so  numerous  as  to  cause  great  annoy- 
ance, if  not  confusion,  to  the  reader;  as  one  instance  out 
of  several,  the  mathematical  theory  of  "surface  films," 
developed  on  pp.   296  to  303,  may  be  mentioned. 

Sound  and  Rhythm.  By  W.  Edmunds.  96  pp. 
(Bailli^re,  Tindall,  and  Cox.)  2s.  6d.  net. — In  his  preface 
the  author  suggests  that,  as  so  much  time  is  wisely  spent 
in  the  teaching  of  singing  in  our  primary  schools,  it  would 
be  well  to  impart  to  the  children  some  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  sound  and  of  hearing.  The  seven  chapters 
discuss  the  nature  of  sound,  waves  of  sound,  musical  scales, 
organ  pipes,  '*  time  "  and  movement,  the  ear,  and  the 
voice.  The  range  of  subject-matter  is  so  extensive  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  treatment  to  be  thorough,  and 
valuable  space  might  have  been  saved  by  the  omission  of 
four  full-page  illustrations  which  show  the  sequence  of 
positions  of  a  boy  and  girl  waltzing,  and  are  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  text.  The  author's  explanation  of 
the  telephone  and  microphone  transmitter  (p.  7)  is  woe- 
fully in  error,  and  this  should  be  rectified  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Apart  from  these  defects,  the  book  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who  require  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Teachers  might  read  it  with 
advantage,  but  it  is  not  suitable  as  a  class-room  text-book. 

Light.  By  F.  E.  Rees.  166  pp.  (Oent.)  is.  (nl.  net. 
— This  book  is  intended  for  students  reading  for  the  inter- 
mediate examinations  of  a  university  who  already  have 
some  acquaintance  with  elementary  experimental  optics. 
Comparatively  few  experiments  are  described ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated  and  well  printed, 
and  it  will  be  found  quite  trustworthy  for  the  purpose  for 
which  U  has  been  pre\VATeA. 
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glad  of  criticisms  of  it  in  its  educational  aspect. 

I  should  like  to  know  : 
ether  in   the  opinion  of  any  of  your  readers   the 
ncnt   of    an    institution    designed    to    serve    such 
al   purposes   as    I    have   outlined    seems   desirable 
ble. 

ether  there  is  anything  else  that  can  be  suggested 
iprovement  in  particular  or  in  general.  That  is, 
ler  data  or  accommodation  educationists  would 
)f  it. 

lether  the  scheme  could  be  placed  before  the  chief 
lal  associations  in  England  and  Wales  with  a 
its  being  profitably  discussed. 

lid  mention  that  the  memorandum  of  the  scheme 
▼ic  aspect  is  being  included  in  the  new  volume  of 
ical  Papers  shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
in  and  Co.,  Ltd.  Huntly  Carter. 

>cial  Service  Institute,   11,  Southampton  Row, 
ondoo.  W.C. 

Eiferiments  on  Liquid  Pressure. 
tiMBNT  I. — To   prove   that   the    pressure   exerted   hy 
varies  with  its  "  head." 

itui:  A  burette  reading  50  c.c. ;  a  watch  with  a 
and, 

Eperiment  is  worked  by  two  pupils,  one  doing  the 

rt   of    the    manipulation,    the    other    recording    the 

they  are  members  of  a  junior  class,  it  is  well  to 

*  teaching  them  to  read  the  second  hand  of  a 
Apart  from  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  passing 
and  beyond  the  sixty-second  mark,  there  is  need 
J  them  familiar  with  the  various  marks  and 
,  so  that  they  may  not  be  puzzled  about  them 
tie  experiment. 

urette  is  filled  with  water  right  to  the  top.  Then 
I  wiio  is  working  the  experiment  says  "  Ready  " 
ine  recorder,  and  turns  the  stop-cock  about  three- 
ioa:  the  water  runs  out  easily,  but  not  too  quickly. 
lioltDm  of  the  meniscus  passes  the  zero  mark,  he 
tbe  table  with  a  pencil,  and  his  helper  records  the 
ymd.  He  taps  again  as  it  passes  the  16,  32,  and 
marks,  and  each  time  a  record  is  made  of  the 
t  which  it  passed. 
;eneral    result    is   quite    clear.     It    takes    a    longer 

the  water  to  flow  from  o  c.c.  to  16  c.c.  than  from 
o  32  c.c,  and  longer  for  the  second  third  than  for 
From  this  the  conclusion  is  easily  reached  that 
sure  of  the  liquid,  as  shown  in  forcing  the  water 
he  bottom,  varies  with  the  height  of  the  column. 
all  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  experiment.  For 
exact  measurement  it  would  be  necessary  to  read 

of  seconds. 
UMBNT  II. — To  prove  that  the   pressure  exerted  hy 

varies  with  the  density. 
raius:  The  same  as  in  the  first  experiment 

experiment  is  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Ibe  burette  is  filled  up  to  the  top  with  water :  the 
«k  is  turned  full  on,  and  the  time  which  the  water 
inflow  from  o  c.c.  to  50  c.c.  noted.  The  same  thing 
*4>iie,  using  alcohol  or  some  other  liquid  of  a  lower 
•^vity  than  water.  The  stop-cock  is  turned  full 
'■•tti  cases,  because  only  in  that  way  can  we  be  sure 
•^■•^  <)uantities  of  water  and  alcohol  are  being  used. 

*  we  of  the  burette  tube  is  wide  enough  to  prevent 
**l  phenomena  from  interfering  with  the  easy  flow 

*  Squids,  a  result  accurate  within  the  limits  imposed 
*"'*g  time  only  to  the  second  may  be  expected.     Thus, 


in  one  experiment  where  the  water  ran  through  in  twenty- 
one  seconds,  the  alcohol  took  twenty-four,  giving  the 
density  of  alcohol  seven-eighths  that  of  water.  This  is 
near  enough  to  establish  the  general  principle  that  the 
liquid  of  greater  density  exerts  greater  pressure,  and  there- 
fore runs  through  more  quickly.  If  greater  accuracy  were 
wanted,  it  might  be  got  by  reading  to  fifths  of  seconds. 
Probably,  however,  the  method  is  most  useful  for  demon- 
strating in  a  concrete  way  a  general  proposition  which  is 
quite  valuable  apart  from  an  exact  numerical  basis. 
Glasgow.  William  Boyd. 

Is  a  Duodecimal  System  Possible? 

The  question  of  the  Metric  System  is  very  much  in  the 
air  at  the  present  time ;  and  some  of  the  opponents  of  its 
adoption  in  this  country  have  raised  the  very  curious 
objection  that  the  Decimal  System  is  inferior  to  the  Duo- 
decimal System.  As  there  must  be  many  who  do  not 
properly  understand  what  the  term  **  Duodecimal  System  " 
implies,  a  few  explanatory  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  fairly  well  understood,  of  course,  that  our 
present  system  of  notation,  or  enumeration,  has  for  its 
base  the  number  ten.  In  this  way  a  number  such  as 
fourteen  is  expressed  by  one  ten  and  four  units,  or  other- 
wise 14,  the  number  thirty-six  by  three  tens  and  six  units, 
or  otherwise  36,  and  so  on.  The  system  may  be  illus- 
trated in  a  fairly  simple  manner  by  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  taking  in  numbers  of  a  publication,  which  are 
packed  as  he  receives  them  in  a  certain  shelf  of  his  book- 
case. As  soon  as  he  has  taken  in  ten  numbers,  he  has 
them  bound  into  one  volume  and  placed  on  a  higher  shelf. 
When  he  has  accumulated  ten  of  these  larger  volumes,  he 
has  these,  too,  bound  into  a  still  larger  volume,  and  placed 
on  a  third  shelf,  and  so  on.  Each  of  the  volumes  on  this 
third  shelt,  therefore,  contains  one  hundred  single  numbers 
of  his  publication,  and  a  glance  at  his  book-shelves  enables 
him  to  see  at  once  the  complete  number  of  single  publi- 
cations he  has  received.  Thus,  four  volumes  on  the  third 
shelf,  six  on  the  second,  and  nine  on  the  lowest,  would 
indicate  469  single  numbers  of  the  publication.  If,  now, 
the  number  twelve  be  taken  as  the  base  of  our  system  of 
enumeration,  the  number  14  will  no  longer  denote  one  ten 
and  four  units,  but  one  twelve  and  four  units,  that  is,  the 
present  number  sixteen.  The  number  36  would  denote, 
not  three  tens  and  six  units,  but  three  twelves  and  six 
units,  that  is,  the  present  number  forty-two.  Without 
finding  further  examples  of  this,  it  is  at  once  clear  that 
numbers  above  nine  would  no  longer  retain  their  old 
significance.  We  should  not  only  have  to  learn  their  new 
meaning ;  it  would  be  necessary,  too,  to  forget  the  old. 
This  is  one  degree  worse  than  learning  a  new  language. 
Now,  since  the  number  10  would,  in  the  new  system,  re- 
present twelve,  and  11  would  represent  thirteen,  our  first 
duty  would  be  to  find  two  new  digits  to  represent  the 
numbers  ten  and  eleven.  In  mathematical  work  these  are 
generally  denoted  by  the  letters  T  and  E.  Equipped  with 
these  two  new  digits,  we  can  now  venture  upon  a  new 
multiplication  table,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  what  would  have  to  be  learned  by  those  who  are 
enthusiastic  enough  to  take  up  the  study  : 

4X   8  =  28 
4X   9  =  30 

4X  E  =  38 

4X  10  =  40  (».<•.,   our 

present  (cn'cVs-v-n^W. 


4X  1=   4 

4X  2=   8 

4X  3=10 

4X  4=14 

4X  5=»8 

4X  6  =  20 

4X  7  =  2A 
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The  prospect  of  having  to  learn  new  multiplication 
tables,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  significance 
of  numbers,  is  assuredly  not  an  alluring  one.  Put  briefly, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  to  do  if  the  Duo- 
decimal System  were  adopted  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  little 
curious  that  those  who  object  to  the  Metric  System  on 
the  score  of  the  inconvenience  it  would  cause  should 
recommend  for  our  adoption  a  system  which  the  people  of 
this  country  could  never  learn.  We  should  still,  it  is  true, 
have  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  but  few  would  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  idea  that  there  are  only  ten  months  and 
265  days  in  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
J  thirteen  would  lose  much  of  its  fatal  significance  in  the 
harmless  guise  of  11.  Numbers  that  have  hitherto  been 
invariably  connected  with  certain  events  would  have  to  be 
ruthlessly  torn  from  their  environment.  Would  it  be  easy 
to  realise  that  the  number  of  Apostles  was  10,  or  should 
we  recognise  the  119th  Psalm  in  its  new  guise  of  the 
9Eth? 

So,  too,  in  the  question  of  time.  We  should  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  50  seconds  to  the  minute,  50  minutes  to 
the  hour,  and  20  hours  would  form  a  complete  day ;  while 
the  present  12.15  train  from  Euston  would  start,  if  punc- 
tual, at  10.13.  Once  more  it  may  be  asked:  Are  we  pre- 
pared for  such  a  change?  We  may  wish  that  our  primitive 
forefathers  had  adopted  the  number  twelve  as  their  base 
of  notation  ;  we  may  look  with  longing  eyes  at  a  system 
that  is  certainly  superior  to  our  own  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us, 
nor  yet  for  our  children.  The  Decimal  System  is  ours, 
and  we  belong  to  the  Decimal  System ;  it  is  part  of  our 
life.  It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  hope  that  our  people 
may  have  the  enterprise  to  adapt  our  system  of  weights 
and  measures  to  the  decimal  base,  so  that  in  weights  and 
measures  and  in  enumeration  there  may  be  one  language 
that  all  can  understand.  T.  R.  P. 

The  Worship  of  the  Dia^am. 

I  VIEW  with  amazement  the  remarks  of  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  W.  A.  Whitton,  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  diagram  and  figure.  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  figure  should  be  the  idol  which  Mr.  Whitton 
seems  to  think  examiners  and  examining  bodies  make  it, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  necessity. 

In  the  first  place,  without  it,  how  can  a  teacher  of 
geometry  possibly  discover  whether  the  apparent  **  exercise 
in  logical  reasoning  "  shown  to  him  by  a  boy  is  after  all 
nothing  more  than  a  feat  of  memory?  It  is,  I  think,  the 
experience  of  every  "schoolmaster  that  there  are  many  boys 
who  would  rather  commit  a  geometrical  proposition  to 
memory  than  attempt  to  appreciate  its  logic ;  and  surely  in 
the  teaching  of  geometry  this  is  tlie  very  thing  the  teacher 
has  to  fight  against  with  all  his  power.  Besides  this, 
presupposing  that  a  figure  is  an  aid  to  imagination  and 
nothing  more,  is  that  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used?  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Whitton 's  contempt  for 
the  figure  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  modern  education — the  cultivation  of  intellect 
by  means  of  the  development  of  the  power  of  observation 
and  of  detection  of  natural  cause  and  effect.  I  should 
therefore  be  driven  actually  to  the  other  extreme,  and  say 
that  I  should  prefer  a  boy  to  draw  me  a  figure  which  he 
built  up  as  he  proceeded  with  an  oral  demonstration  ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  found  this  method  to  succeed 
best  in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  diagram  in  chemiBtry  and  physics, 
one   does  not   usually  expect  g  Hfher    in   per- 


spective or  of  such  painful  accuracy  that  it  r 
faithfully  the  actual  relative  series  of,  say,  a  be 
a  flask.  One  has  a  right  to  expect  a  plane  diagrj 
clearly  sets  forth  the  practical  method  of  demc 
a  theoretical  truth  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  dia 
the  Philosophical  Magazine) ;  and,  besides  this,  thi 
care  and  accuracy  engendered  by  the  drawing  of 
diagram  is  invaluable  in  its  effect  on  the  practical 
the  laboratory.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  go 
produced  by  quick  and  careful  drawing  of  appar 
to  abandon  my  custom  of  insisting  upon  it 
practicable. 

Again,  it  is  certainly  easy  for  an  examiner  to 
the  work  before  him  whether  a  boy  has  the  gift 
ing  or  not,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  him 
accordingly. 

After  all,  the  whole  question  is  governed  by 
of  method  in  education.  Just  as  we  tabulate  sets 
ments  or  similar  reactions  in  chemistry,  use  ci 
squared  paper  to  represent  a  law  in  physics,  map 
ments  and  diagrams  in  geography,  so  must  we  u 
and  diagrams  in  mathematics,  taking  care  tha 
work  shall  run  on  the  same  lines  and  be  co-or<i 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Christopher  \V.  C.   Wh 

Lancing  College,  Sussex. 

"Bradshaw"  as  a  Class  Text-book. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  Mr.  Linnej 
in  the  January  number  of  your  excellent  journal 
above  subject,  and  it  has  naturally  interested 
much. 

From  communications  which  have  reached  u$*fc 
to  time,  we  believe  that  in  some  schools  the  pltti 
with  considerable  success,  and  we  should  be  glad 
it  known  through  the  medium  of  your  journal 
interested  that  we  are  willing  to  facilitate  the 
supplying  gratuitous  copies  to  any  schools  wh 
desired  to  make  the  experiment  of  teaching  geog 
means  of  "  Bradshaw.** 

Henry  Blacklock  and  Cc 
(Proprietors   of   "  Bradshaw*s 

5,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  London,  W\C. 
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Kx«rn;is«'H,  with  a  (.Chapter  on  French  StniiidH  and  ListB  of  WonU  for  TVai'tice  in  Pronunciation  and  Spelling,  ]^ 
•SiKf'.MANN  and  Kf.'OKNK  Prluhhikr.     Crown  Kvu,  3i».  6«1 

KdnrtifionnI  Tinif.t  :■  -"The  work   has  l>een  carefully  deftigned  and   lalKjriously  executed,  and  there  can  be  lit 
that,  if  the  HuggentionH  for  the  UHe  of  it  set  forth  in  the  preface  be  followed,  it  will  prove  very  fluccessful." 

p^j^^  jj      ^^^^^y  READY. 

New  French  Course  for  Schools.    Based  on  the  Principle  of  the  S 

MetluKl,  combining  the  Practical  Uhc  of  the  Living  language  with  a  SyHteniatic  Study  of  Grammar.  By  Oi 
('oi'i.ANii  PRRRV,  New  College,  Oxfonl,  Dr.  Phil.  Marburg,  Prussia,  and  Dr.  Albkkcht  Rbcm,  Oberleb 
Vitzthumschen  (iymnaHium,  Dresden.  Crown  Svo.  I'art  I.,  with  an  Intru«luctorv  Chapter  on  French  I'ron— a 
1h.  fkL  ;  Part  \\,,  3s.  fld. 

Siepniann*3  New  Frimarf/  French  Serien  -New  Volume, 

Le    Petit    Ravaffeot.     Tire  des  '^Contos  du   Petit  Cliateau."     Par  Jkajt  M 

Adapt«Kl  and  eilitwl  by  F.  W.   \ViiJ40N,   Ph.D.     (Jlobe  Svo,   Is. 

■Modern  Commercial  Arithmetic.    By  (teo.  h.  Douglas,  M.a.  hi 

Elementary  Stage,     ('niwn  Svo,  Is.  (M.  [Hoojte.r  awl  Or 


TrifiTonometry  for  Befirinners.     By  Rev.  J.  B.   Lock,  M.a.,  and  J. 

CifiUf,  B.A.     (;iol)e  Svo,  2fl.  G<I. 

♦SVrAWwai/^r;- *•  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  l>ook,  for  it  dcmonstrdtes  ipiite  clearly  tliat  tngonow 
eminently  u  practif^il  subject,  and  thereforr  can  be  made  interesting.  .   .  .  The  U>ok  slnmld  have  a  great  sale." 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,   1907. 


RBK^IOIOUS    KNOHITK^SDOE.        n.  <1. 

The  Gospel  accordlnir  to  St.  Matthew.    The  Greek  Text. 

with    liitriNluirtloii   hihI    NtitifN.       Hy  l(i:v.  A.  Slovian,   M.A. 
lf*rffimintirff,  Junior,  iiiul  Sifiiof)  ...  ...     "J     «"• 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Authorised  Version,  with 
Nfitew.  Hy  T.  K.  I'loie,  M.A.,  himI  I<«;v.  A.  H.  W.xi.i'fu.K,  M.A. 
(/vmoi' nmt  SmiOi')  ...     "j     «i 

—  The  Greek  Text.  With  N»u-i«.  Hy  t.  k.  I'a>ik,  .m.a.  u,4nio, 

nnil  Sfnittr) ,S     t, 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans.    An  KKHuy.  Hy  K.  ii.  ahhwhh, 

I».l».    (Smiof)       iu\     '.K    •; 

BNOK^ISH. 

De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe.   (Prrii,ainniy)         j   i; 

Maeaulay's    Lays   of  Ancient    Rome.     Hy   w.   i.   Wkhh. 

(ThU  vohiiiio  rdiitAltiN    "  lloriirtiiH,"  ••  IaIcv    H<*)(iHiiH,  '    hihI 
"Thi!  Ariiia^lit,")    (Pi'iHininniy)  1     «» 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.    Hy  k.  Dkkuiton.    (j,.„iin- 

UHtt  Smior) .       1     !t 

—  Klnir  Lear.    Hy  K.  DKKiiiTox.   (Smiori       I    :t 

Ransome's  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots.  -Klnir 

Lear.     {S^nim)     »k:w«v1    0    •» 

Seott's  Talisman.    With  liitnxlii«-tinii  imii  Nntor..   (jv,,io,-  a,„i 

Srniar)  2    i; 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village.    Hv  a. 

UAkHRTT.    (Junior)         ....     I     <» 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  Hy  M.  MAiMn.f.AN.    Ut.vior)      ...    :t   o 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    Books  I.  and  II.    Hy  m.  Ma'  mh.i.an. 

(.SrniW)         ,     ., 

Gray's  Poems.    By  J.  Hkaimhaw.   (s^ninr)         ...    \    «.» 

Nesfleld's  Outline  of  English  Grammar.   (AiinpUii  to  th, 

ri rt I, ^tnnrif  ami  Junior  Lorttf /IxawlnatiouH)         i     r, 

KKV.  for  Tiw'hurM  mily,  'Jm.  *k\.  not. 

—  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.    (Aiinpt.d  tnth* 

JVMor  fhturitr)        

—  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.    {AdnJ^i  to  ihr 

Sifntor  (ttvrttt)         *        ' 

KKV,  forTofirherM«iii]v,  In.  net.         "*        *** 


8   n 


-rontiii^ol. 

Nesfleld's  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  ComposiUa 

{Aiht,tl-I  loth,  S,„,„r  Cotim^)      .  ... 

KKV,  Utr  Twu.h»!r."*  only,  2a.  ikI.  lu-t 

—  English  Grammar,  Past  and  Present       

KKV.  for  Tca«-lion,  only,  •_'-.  JkI.  nrt. 

—  Errors  In  English  Composition  

Caesar's  De  Bello  Gallico.     Book  VII.    Wltli  N'otcs  and  Voi 

hiibiry.     Hy  J.    Hi>si>  ;ind    A.   S.  Wai.poi.k.    (Jvnior)... 
De  Bello  Civili.    Book   I.     with  Nou-s  and  Vocabuki 

Hy   II.  .Mo.sn.u.MKKY.    (.v.., on  

Virgil's  Aeneid.    Book  IX.    With  Notes  and  v.H.'abulm.   l 

II.   .M.    Srhi'HKNHON.     iJtin.of  ii.kI  ^Srition  ..  ...  .' 

Cicero's   De  Senectute.    With   Notts   and   Vocabularv;    I 

K.   S    .SmI'(KHIK«.H.      i»/i'0,) ' 

Horace's  Epistles.    Hy  A.  s.  Wh.kin^.    {n^.tio,) 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Book  VI.   Witli  NotcH  .in<l  Voonbutei 
\^y  (J.  II.  Nam..     U>'.>>or)         /^ 

Euripides's  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.    Hy  E.  M.  Knoland     Uum 

'""'>•""".) n 

Demosthenes's  First  Philippic.    By  T.  Gwatkin.    {Stniot^ 

Philippic  I.,  &C.       My  .1.  K.  Sa.m.\.s.     {Senior) 

Second  Philippic,  &c. 


\\y  ^.  K.  S.\Ni.v.s.    (tifnioi') 
Homer's  Iliad.      Books  I..  IX..  XI.,   XVI.  to  XXIV. 

.1.    n.  PkaTI    :il.d    W.    I.K.M        (.S.  „,/„) 


1 


CorneiUe's  Le  Cid.    Hy  (J  k.  F\snn,  mt.   is.,t:o.) 

OERIMJ1.N. 

Schiller's  Wllhelm  Tell.    Hy  <:  K.  Kn^nn.mt.    (>Vrt/or) 
Wllhelm  Tell.    Hy  w.  ii,  rvnunn.    (>.,.-.,) 

MAOMILLAN  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Strkkt.  T^ondon,  \V.(\ 
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MACMILLAN'S 

JSH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor:   J,  H.  FOWLER,  M.A, 

The  Special   Features  of  this  Series  include  the  following: 

r  Are  cracUiiit«!ci  in  tlitHciilty  with  special  reference  to  the  s<  heiju*  nf  (lie  H'Mnl  ul  KilticMi'Hi  for  Lhe  tcaohiil|(  ^ 
^Rn>(lisn  l{itn;;unge  and  Itti^^mtiire. 

|«l  e4w;h  hook  contHiiis  suftiiMcnt  for  one  temi**  work, 
$.te  not  eUbonittjly  antiotutetj,   but  itre  pruviihvl  witij   sui^h    Intrixluotioiis  iiMti   Note!*  mh  may  hulo  to  lut 
^Ot  appreciation  of   the  text.     In  tlu^  choiee  of  matter  for  uute«  it   is  recognised   thrtt  the  pupil   wjUJtt 
"^  ^m^  as  grown-np  readerB  also  wiint  for  tlio  enjoyment  of  literatnre— not  philotugicAl  learning. 

rord^  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  pupils  of  thi^  agB  for  whicli  the  Ijook  U  intended,  luid  not  merely 
olete  words. 
Uontf  carefully  elioscn  foi  as  to  dir€<^t  the  study  of  the  book  upon  rtgbt  lines  utid  dtaoourage  cramming 
IbttAl  fnet3. 

jvcti*  for  Shorf  Kj^itays, 
u*  •Utd^.     A  ^ht)it  list  of  Ixioks  with  expInnAtion  of  the  way  in  which,  or  purpose  frtv  which,   they 

THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  ARE  NOW  READY: 


P1R8T  YEAH  {I'l  m 

I  and  New.     Part  1.     KdHed  hy  ll,  U,  Comtniii.. 

[and   New.    rnrt  ll»     nythesMmc*    1b. 
I>f   Troy.     R«-told  in    fiugliah    by    AemtlY    *5ti«waht, 
VtA.     U.  «Td. 
rd.    [ty  A.  and  B.  RXAtr.    Adapted  iiud 
1 9.  (kt. 
Hy  ^iMiiA  H.  MacLpJIohk.     Ih.  :kh 
f,    lly  W.  C.  PiUKY.     Edited  liy  T,  8,  Picriiv, 

^SECOND    YEAR    (lB-1^). 

[rar's  Shorter  Poetna.    Edited  by  tl.  15.  rnntiinn, 

lie  TAhllsman.    Kdited  by  F.  Jornaok.    la.  tWJ. 
inUl^Oe.     l^v  thL  Buiue-     \R*  <3d. 

l>f  Gk>ldeii  Deeds.    By  t:HAai,oTrK  M.  Yokcji,    AUHdged 
It^  by  MrN,  \l    IL  W^rnos.     Iil 

Gholdeo  Deeds.    Piirtll.    Bytbesitm'.    Itm 

ineda,   wttU  the  8tary  <i  I'ei-seii*  prefixed, 
ifir.r  Yei.d,  M.A.     1r. 


THIUr)  VKAll  \H-\U\. 
Shakespeare,  select  !!$ccne4  utii]  Pntuuigew  hom  Ww  fcliigliitU  Jlhlar- 
Macaalay  's  Bsaay  on  Addlaoxi.  Kdlt^d  by  R.  F.  WntuiHt  lf*A* 
Shakespeare's  Mldsummer-Nl^rht's  Dreatn.  Edttcd  try 
Byron *s  Ohilde  Harold.  C*i»to»  III,  *iud  IV  Kdltcd  by  .L  U. 
Maoaulay's  Esaay  on  Olive.  Kdltcd  hy  U  31.  liLMJCRt  M.A. 
Narratives  from  Macaulay.    Edltotl  by  Faavv  joHSsost.    K. 

FOtKTH     YKAH    il.>-ttJ). 


Basay  s  fro  ra  Addis  on.     Edit  c<  n  ly  J .  1 1 .  I'oh  p  jn« ,  ^1 .  A .    i «, 
Macaulay '8  Essay  on  Sir  W.  Temple.    Edited  by  Q^ 

TW.KMVMA\,   II.  A.       1^ 

^*  Prospectus  sent  pout  free  on  applietition. 


ODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

[  A.  T.  SIMMONS,  llSr  ,  Rnd  H.    RICH.4KDSUN,   M.A.     llluBtruted.     (ilobeNvo,  lU.  ^kl  ;    Key,  As.  lUl  net. 
iBtiif  1.9  lln  and  III,  i)f  thin  hook  wUl  be  isttffeff  immedintely  in  three  neparfite  partti^ 


HORNTON'S   BOOK-KEEPING. 


t-KEEPlNG  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

^»UL     In  rhrtc  StHgt*.     Stage  I.     Globe  Svo,  sewed,  t»d. 

ct  th*  ne((iilrvjiiLiit*  of  the  Gmdiiatcd  Covht^q  .ipproved  by 
kitm  |>8rpiirlmrf«t. 

lER    OF     BOOK-KEEPING.      Pott 


iRIPT      EXERCISE 


fl»e  Set,   K. 


BOOKS 

fiivt    L.    I.."im;r  ;   I'.iit   II., 


EXERCISES    IN    BOOK- 

Pott  nvo,  In. 
tKCt, 

iSSONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

^  wit  Hi'  tw.>  pi.l^ei]  ULig-rriTu-,  L'*.,  Hit 

lUSORIPT     EXERCISE      BOOKS 

ttlt»i    LKAH«)XH    LV    liUOKKKKPhVti.      Xo.   I.  for  Lewoiis 

,,      I   ;  N,    :,  t  Mri,Ht  1^;,..  ^,  i^,.>,,tM.  ;  N*n  3,  k.rlVit  Ejccreifrca, 

I  lid  XIV,,  Is    TkI,     Cwc  to  cunt&ln 

I  vith  ivwc,  .^B.     No.  Tj,  Condensed 

|n*j__T_;'.    ;  .n  mi  all  the  L«»«ou«,  'i.*.  ;  No.  *\ 


EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN    BOOK- 

KEEPING,    ill). 

KEV,   J«. 

JUNIOR  BOOK-KEEPING  EXAMINER. 

With  Not4i»  by  JoiiT*  TwontTosr  Atid  K  t».  TiiOKNiuy.    tk^wcd,  «d* 
KEY,  ^cwed,  S»,  Od, 

THE    SENIOR    BOOK-KEEPING 

EX.\MINEU,     U,v.l.  mil  f.  M.  II1..HM..N.     hv..    i- 
KEV, !».  «it. 

A      MANUAL     OF      BOOK-KEEPING 

FOR  THE  U8B  OF  STUl^EXTS.     Cruwu  Hvo,  Willi  IM^^fiurn^  uid 
Folded  Clittrt,  Ip,  ijd. 

THORNTON'S    A.B.C.D.    SERIES    OF 

BOOK'KEEPINU  E.KEUUt?>E  B<K-»KjS.     Fricc  l^,  tbt-Hct. 
BOOK  A. -F«r  Ordinary  l^gor  Work  (with  L  ^  d  )»  n.l, 
BOOK    D.— For    ExendBCs    iu   "  Proving,"    without    Wurth,    tlAt««, 
SlillUiigK,  t't  Peiioc  (uue  ExvrtriM  an  cucb  pii^oX  8d. 

Bc>UK  C-  For  JoiinittK  Ciwh  Btx>W»  Day  Uo«k,  W  liiiroh  e  B<wk  (wiU* 
e  B.  d,),  ad. 

Bi  HJK  D  -For  Exci^iuc*  i»  '*  Provhig  "  through  the  mcd^itu  of  C«w.b 
Book,  liuy  B^k,  tLC.  (without  £  ».  d.— mc  Ejtcrubu  *>u  o»oti  opcuiuif S 
I  ad. 
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T.  M.  F.  TAMBLYNWAnS. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Maker, 

BRACKENBER    WORKS, 
QIGQLESWICK. 


Lists    Post   Free   to 
Science      Teachers, 

Estabfished  1896.  Lahoraiones  Comphti^fy  FttteiL 

Postal   Address— Gotdfeian€is,    Seff/e,    Vorks* 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS. 

Re?ised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  tlie 
(Iniversity  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  7** 

THE  f*TA7lnNEIls   tolll'A.NY.  M-rKtiji.    H*m.   I>m,!m,»., 


G.  OUSSONS'  TECHNICAL 

BROUGHTON.    MANCHESTJ 
A  NOVEL  ATWOOD  MACI 

Cuasonft'   Patent  RibDon  or  Tap«  Atw 

XliJA  npT'«i^'^^'>'*  i"  iiit^miatle,  tlii-  Time  *>t  Im^et^t.  the 

Kticl  tM 

An 

Motion    I"     I     lllH-TIJl     :i|IM|"J.     LA    'J-rjUL  It-M    *.'IJ     \lir-     j„j. 

The  machine  U  coii«tnicte(i  with  the  nroitUset  aocun 
is  atronp  ami  made  for  SChOOl  USe. 

Cusaona*    New   Capstan    Systam    of 
Experimental    Mechanic*   i*   evActly  tkd&nt 
School  lAlwratory  Work.     N .,  ^         ■  -    •  R  all  &  » ft'd^i 

In  c»ery  Uuitance  wc  h^vt  r  )«nt  t«jKjrt#  i 

ftrtd  of  the  liccurtcy  obtainabl  i  ^tiia 

Fletcher**  Wave  Line  Trolley  Apparati^v, 

Lc^iMi?*  Ai>MiKSH:  231.  THANET   HOUSE.    SI 


THK 


ftKT  ur  Moun  t  m  K^k,  til*,  M. 

SOUND     AND      RHYTHM. 

By    W,     ^o**'  vf>^ 

''Wc  ha^v  uuvcf  tx-wil  a  l»elt'  1— tlmt  it,  oiio?  mote 

likely  to  be  comprehui'lcd  hy  ox  ij  ui]|ti]iir^/'~-^4<jr^«A 
JIffrAffHiV. 

UAKXHvRK,  TIMiAia.  fc  COX. 


UnivmityComspoi 

A  Journal  devoted  ohielly  to 
LONDON     UNIVERSITY    /HA] 

An  excellent  medium  for  AdveriU&m6it| 

POSTS    VACANT    AND    W^ 

Innhrtl  on  tht  !</  and  \Z\th  of  rtirA  month. 

Stthttrriptiohy  jHifif  /rtft  2*.  Oct, 


Publishing  Office:    157,    Drury 


A    NEW    DEVELOPMENT    IN 

ELECTRICAL  TESTING  INSTRUMEI 


RESISTANCE     BOXES 


DIAL     PATTERN 


As   used    by    Or.   Sumpner,    Birmingham    Mutiiclpal   Technical   Sciic 


THOROUGHLY 

RELIABLE 


MODERATE 
PRICES 


.^ 


MA  HOC 
CASES  I 

SPRINC 
CONT/ 
KEYS 


With  two  dials,  one  reading  from    I  to  -9,  olher  1  to  9  ohms      90  ohms 
Wah  three  dials,  reading  'I  to  -9.  I  to  9,  TO  to  90  ohms  ^  999  ohms 

CATALOGUES    FREE    UPON    APPIiIOATION 

lysTJit  VEST    ASn     LAHOUATOliY    SPECIALISTS, 


rBi^rriit)  »v  ku  itAtu»  tljiv  Aitt>  noita,  liwiticii,  hkk^u  «Tnr&T  tin,i,  fcA,^  akh  nt'KUfcV,  ^i'itulk. 


i 


Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


.No.  99] 


MARCH,    1907. 


'  Sixpence  Monthly. 

.Yearly   Volume  7s.  6d.  Net, 


r 


CONTENTS. 

SD  ART  OF  PLAIN  READIKG.     Fty  P(or  IL  K,  ARMSTRONG,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S- 

ETSTEM.     L  Expoaition  and  IlloikraUoD.     By  R.  \WYKK  BAYLISS.  KA 

DHCIATION  OP  LATIH.     By  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A. 

BID  AN  AUTHOR  IN  CLASS.     By  JAMES  OLIPHANT,  M.A. 

TRIBUTIONS  TO  THE    STGDY   OF  CHEMICAL   CHANGE.    11.     The  Problems  of  Combuation 
By  \V.   A.   DAVIS,  B.Sc, 

1  IM  DAY  SCHOOLS.    By  HERBERT  J.  TIFFEN.  M.A. 

nr  BDUCATION  IN  IRELAND 

iWG  OF  A  NATION 

ffm  ENDE  BOEXKENS-A  Reviewer's  Fantasy 

I  THE  ENGLISH  LESSON 

'    NOTES    OH    BRITISH    HISTORY,    1688  1906* 
iENslDE,  M.A. 

^€URRIC^LA  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.        L 

■  u. 

HI 

iMD  CURRENT  EVENTS 

IITTfiREST  :    Oeoeral ;    Scottish;    Irish:     Welsh 

OF  RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

MDENCE  t 

r»p  Beginners.    By  Prof.   K.  S.  CONWAY,  Lilt.U.  ;  THE  REVIEWKU 
Value  of  Vocabularies.     By  A.  C.  PRICE,  M.A.  ;  THE   REVIEWl':K 
||Kt  Method  of  Teaching  French.     By  CHARLES  ORCHARH,  B,A..  L,  es  L. 
K  Auxiliary  Language.     By  E.  A.  LAWRENCE 
^hyaUms  of  Units  in  Dynamics.     By  C.  O.  TICKEV,  M.A, 
B166  Hydrometer.     (llluj,iraic<l.)    By  E.  T.  BUCKNELL 

joys    •*Bistoire    <Je    I'Adjudant."      By    CLOUDESLEV     BRERETON.     M.A., 
WER 


IL  Britain  and    Europe,    1688-1748.      By  C*  S 

ByG.  McCROBEN,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  \\\  H.  KEELING,  MA. 

Bv  R.  LISHMAN 


92 
94 

97 

99 


U'is^L,  ;      THE 


1 01 

1 06 
107 
113 

ltd 
M? 

11$ 
tiO 


ILcnijon 

MACMILLAN     AND     CO.,     LIMITED 

NEW  YORR:  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
1907 
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Mr.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOO! 


Rrosfioctuses  and  Complete  Bducationai  Catatogue  on  Uf^t^ifcation, 


wwmm       I 

1 


Murray's  School  Arithmetic. 

Ity  A,  J.  Pres«i.a>*d,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  Academy. 


With  Answers,  2*,  tM.     Supplementary  Exrr; 

Thitt  iK^knk,  which  Jt»  intcmlctl  for  nnc  in  ni'tfieni  KervtmJjiry  <<ti 
•rtri^  1.vUv(tii  fli-'  ugL-.  of  ffij  nTfi  f-A.  Nt. -I.,  h^  ftrl»t.  h  1-  -i-it  |.it-v,  J,: 
AJS  • 


Large  cix>wi»  8vo, 


5a. 

-  and 

rtKim 
t  the 


to  fit  HI  \ 


1th  ;u.j>'  luoUciu  tuxt-Jiuuk  uii  ArilhiJivLiu. 


Le  Francais  Parld  et  Ecrit. 

Livre  des  Commencants.    liy  A.  Stall wokthy,  M.A.,  Royal 
<i  ram  mar  t!5chool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     3s,  6d, 
Hie  present  book  w  not  a  rtpHca  of  the  taraiy   *' First   Doolc* '*  HkVit  have  recently 


Incorporjii  ii»n  .  i  t 

Aiid  umi,  fire    I  I 

cxprt!ft6lou.      1;...  -wv.„  i    ,,...  ^,.„v.,  ,,..  .„.v  ,.,  ...^  ..-v.- ,..,.,...  .:..  ^  -  .^ .,y 

Sofupol. ______^__„ ^__-__ 

Word  Pictures  in  R^hyme* 

(Causeries  RimeesJ  By  8-  CiiUir^Ti^K  Boyd,  late  Inspeclor 
ill  Modem  l^angiiAj^efi  and  Oral  Examiner  in  French  for  the  Civil 
Siirvice  in  Natal.  With  the  Te?rt  in  Ordinary  and  in  Phonetic  Type. 
lUagtrationH.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  tid. 
A  colkctton  of  nlmple,  origl&al  ^uu»nif»  for  j'oiiDg  fhlUlrtru  iMSglnulug  t>  l«4rn  th«s 
Frvrcb  Nuj^'irig''?.     Tho  Him  of  the  Author  hu»  becti  to  rouder  n  few  everydny  hlcAS  in 

CTii-'    -'  "        "        ,ii^h  of  rbyfuc  aud  rhythm  to  ij         ">■  "    '    li^simed 

ftcj>  L  Inph'HiL-tic  and  in  wrdlntir.  jiani^'d 

b  V  .  Mfthework.     The  btKjk  aUo  u  .^ut  for 

Totirii'T^^  sn'..\\-i3jg  ttic  pniiLiji.e!^  on  vrhSch  it  !»  htuuid^  and  gifiM^'  hUkt?  inr  iih  uw  Aud  a 
chapter  cxpl«LLiiIxig  thfc  umj  of  the  pb«netl<'  nyitilMjU, 

The  Historical  Study  of  tlie  Mother  Tongue. 

An    Introduction    to    Philological    Method,      By   H,    C- 
Wyld,  B.Litt.»  Baini;*  Profe«wur  of  Eiigliiih  Language  and  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool,     Crown  8vo,  7s.  (id. 
S^ho^it    Wctrld.—"  Very  ttiiportaut  for  tti&ihcrs.     A  thorutx^h  mai  learned  work  liMcd  on 
th«r  Uttst  reAUlt«  of  icftwo-Tch." 

Booi,..<',K~'   Wl   huvL-  iH.  hrnliTi.  )j  in  vAyinff  th»t  TrufM^wr  Wyldt  hortk  marks  ati 
t?p.  .  '  ■■-.■' 

/  ful  atttititJoti  of  all  those  who  t^iah  to  ko«p 

th*  uowoat  thonght." 


pi: 


Primer  of  Psychology, 

By  Laura  BitACKKNuntY,  Cambridge  Training  College*     W^ith  Ex- 

fimtnrition  Paper*^,      Is. 

■n  to  Mr.  ilnrrnv'n  Serioi'  *f  Prfmon.  Other  vnhttnea  aro 
Kait-ciwrt;  PinsioLutlY,  Uy  K,  H.  StAauKn  ;  THE  Vm 
I  .*n  ;  and  LOGIC,  by  E.  E,  CoNsfrANCM  JoKts. 


Exercises  in  Physics*    For  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  J.  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc,  (LondJ,  and  W,  H,  Salmon,  B,A.  (Cainb.)* 
B'Si^.  (T.<?nd,\     Flap.  8vo.     With  or  without  Answerg,  la, 
A  (1  cxamplcis  fri-»m  *hich  liuine  work  or  cla«a 

^1  \  ur  ii.Jt. 

-LctigthK,  Arviw,  aud  Vohnnua— JHe^hanica 
— HyUtt^utu^— hwuntJ— a'to^t— Lightr-JikvtTiclly  and  Magnctlfim-OrapWcaJ  Reynt- 
ientattio&. 

Thucydides,  BooK  VI, 

Chapters  30*51  and  60-105  (end).    The  FirBt  Part  of  the 

Sicilian   Exp*?dition,      EditiMJ   for  Beginners  in  Greek,   with  Intro- 

duction*  Kotea,  Vocabulary,  and  Maps.     By  PBRtV  Ure,  Aasiatant 

Lecturer  in  Greek,  University  College.  Cardiflf.     Maps.     Crown  8vo, 

2».  <kL 

.,!.._     »:.,   .   ; .  ,.  .  _  1    i  for  betfinni^ra.     The  Notwi  art^  to  a  great  «xt«ttt  Krarawiaticjd, 

ai  .1  nuthcr  than  to  Abnormid  iiftca.   The  Inti-oductlon  is  intended 

U<  r^flid    T>"  flicck  hli*torv   to  rcalUw  iho  eonditlun  of  Gneek 

p  *r  I  of  thu  Ie*»Jln^  Oroak  Stal4Mi  at  this  tiam  of  th« 

ki'-  rt  given  <*n  the  atibjoot-n&atterr  except  aucb  m  an? 

al.  ting  of  the  t«Kt. 


MURRAY'S   E 
LITERATURE 


A  Course  for  Schools  a< 

By  E.  W.  KdsiuKDs.  M.A.| 
8enior    Assii»tant    Ma&t«r 
Secondary  School,   and 
B.A*  (Lond.),  Director  of 
Bedfordshire. 

Mr.  Murray  has  in  voiira© 
new   series    of   books    on 
intended  for  use  in  schools  a^ 
7'he   Siorif    of   Etujtuh    Litrr 
completed  in  three  volumes* 
at  not  merely  ijiv^ng  a  dry 
and  their  books,  but  tracing-^ 
English  literature   and   the 
its  iorce  and  weitlth  art?  due,  an? 
just  so  much  of  biography 
may   serve  to   link  the  on 
hiulory  of  our  country. 

To  each  volume  of  The  St4 
ated   readers  are   added,   tvhl 
will    emphasise    the    iatereslj 
which  it  is  the  objerl  of  Th*^  i 
and  will  lead  to  thai  ^vid^r 
ol  our  great  writers   which 
an  element  in  the  culture  of 
The  extracts  chosen  in  each 
ciently  long  and  complete  to  < 
to    form    u    fair   estimate    of 
they    have    been    chosen,    to 
upon    their   own   intrinsic 
their  relative  importance  in  1 
Literature, 


»f    tjl 

1 


The  follotaJins  Votames  are  \ 
The  Story 
English  Literd 

YoL  L    The  Elizabethan  Pe 
38.  6d. 

lVoiumc4  IL  (Ifrr^-ITSO)^!!^! 
art  in  actii'-e  prcjtamti^ni,} 

Readings 
English  Literi 

I.  THE  ELIZABETHAN 
1550-1625. 

Juniop  Courae*    2a,  M. 
Intermediate  Course.    % 
Senior  Coarie*    Zt.  6i 


[  Tht  retnaiuinff  votumt^  in 
mfj  (ht  pti-iodn  1625-1780  and 
active  prtpa radon*] 


Pleasa  write  for  descriptive  pan 
titles,  contents*  specimen  ^ 


^ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


1 


t  24S  pp.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (Postage  4d.X 

JUNIOR  COURSE  OF 
iRATIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A   Kif    "  A    Proj^To-^slvi:'    t;uiir>!f    *•(    Ci>m|i:n-i'.ivo 
r,     li.     I.  KsrUAN'iiK,    H.A.,     .Wiistiiiit-Mtiatcr    nt 
FSaCo  exhibitiLHicr  i»f  Quotn  »   College,  Oxford.       With 
1*0  rkturt-s  Hiini  IM'tifium*. 

ourse  Is  intended   for   scholars  between   the 
and  thtrteen*  during  the  last  two  years  at 
jhools. 

pnilil iCiiUunu  !><'  }h<r.    \nfihcni   tir<r   nOir  otjtm.) mtUt:  : 

ISIVE  COURSE  OF  OOMPARATtVE 

H.  L  EhTiL^xijH,   B.A.    Text  only.      With 
Mih  ck.tJi.  3»*.  »M,  net. 
^j^w...!  i^  bcjokft  of   lyO(}/'— 6V/jw>/   WnHd. 

ok  Hud  u  mine  of  suggtistiuii  to  tho  teHchcr." 

—  GtoffraphwaJ  Tfmrker. 

aRESSIVE    ATLAS     OF     COM- 

IVt  QCOGR4PHY.     Edited  by  F.    il.   L^Kstraxue,  H.A. 

^«*4  Lii.i«y(^  *iii^,  v,'\i\\  iiida^c.     l)«my  4to,  cloth,  H&.  i^M,  nut. 
^■Hikgte  m«|M  no«dod  for  a  schcKol  courae,  und  they  arv 
^^^^^^h   Ibufte   id    miMt    iLtliiic^,    for    tht^y    nktii   really 

^^^^^^■r  tu/o  book*  boxtml  tofj<fh^i\  fSjs  hH. 

mentar 


rS    GEOGRAPHICAL    STUDIES. 

JUST  READY. 
2s.  6d. :  or  In  Two  Parts,  each  Is.  3d. 

OWN  ISLANDS: 

lentary  Studies  in  Qeog^raphy. 


it  Id  tie  Fmins,  LJy  I  J.  J  MACKlNDEli,  M.A.,  I  *i  rector 
utcra  itud  Puliticiil  Sciuijcc,  L'ulvcr*ity  uf  Lotidon  ; 
pby.  University  of  L»xford.  With  14  Octloured 
btttt,  iium4:njtts  IlhiNtrfitiotis  and  Sketch  Miip«. 

&  80N7ltd732,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.G., 

d  45-51.  South  Gastl©  Street,  Liverpool, 


A  TEACHER 

writes:  **Of  aiU  the  many 
t^Qokfi  sent  me  by  various 
publishert,  1  know  of 
none  to  compare,  for 
the  special  purposes  for 
which  they  «re  intended* 
with  tho»e  issued  by 
your  firm.  It  ii  atmott 
iinpoBsible  to  conceive 
of  anything  more  adap- 
ted to  lay  sotid  founda* 
tions  of  culture  and 
taste." 

BOTANY  RAMBLES  —  Spring.      L.mp 

cloth.      lUusLmted,      jod. 

LiniE  ENGLISH   POEMS,      a  charming 

I'octry  liook.      is.  6d. 

(NOEXINC  AND  PRECIS  WRITING,    ^s. 
A  HEURISTIC  ARITHMETIC,  .s.  6d.  &  is. 
THE  ROMANCE  READERS.      ,s.  each. 
STORIES  from  the  NORTHERN  SACAS. 

THEADVENTURES  OF  BEOWULF,    .s. 
READINGS  in  WORLD  LITERATURE,  is. 6d. 
DANS  L£  ROYAUME  OES  FEES.    Uuie 

French  Plavs,     gd* 

LIHLE  FRENCH  FOLK.     as. 

Compute  Illustiotfd  Cuttjlofiuf  will  bf  ant  poit  /ree  hu 

HORACE     MARSHALL    &    SON, 

TEMPLE  HOUSE,  and  t2.i.  FLEET  STREET,  B.C. 


li 


BRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


STORED   PRONUNCIATION   OF  QREEK  AND  LATIN:  With  Tables 

»ctlc«l  tllu«tration«^     By  Ei^wahd  Vkirnuk  AhS(i1.p,  [Jtt.D.^and  Uovkrt  SirrM>«i'B  Cokwav,  LlLt.D,     Thxni  nnd  Herutif  fCtfthon 
u^  tbo  ?c1khi*?  ;ii>|inived  for  L^itin  by  the  CliiB*lciil  Awwocirtliou),     Dotiiy  ftvo,  iiH^>er  covers,  U, 

I^DS  AND  POEMS  ILLUSTRATING  ENGLISH   HISTORY.      Edited  by  Fhakk 

hoa*     Extr.i,  tLHj|.M?ui'  ^v.j,  |h    rid.  {Hmtt^  mrlif  in  Marrh, 

^■nbcrof  tVi"  (HHitim  ill  thiK  ^Hjok  :i)r  t^i  hi!  ^.Tjnii  )u  HiuilUr  roilectiuna^  this  nolection  includes   muny  Itisa  haclcaoyed  poetna,  and  IH 

^^H|  fine  l>.ilLiid>.,  soEiie  rtf  which  k.ivc  tjitli-.i  t.>  tiot  Ik^cu  imt  before  yoiuig  pupik. 

K    OF    ENGLISH   POETRY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.     Ammged  for  Prepamtory  aud 

^^^^  8ohool»*  \iy  W.  H.  Woiiir»svAur>,  Protr-Hor  of  Kducatiori  ill  the  University  of  Livcrpoi-l.     K\tr.i  fuotHcup  >»vu,  lu.  ikl. 

Bond    book    of    ENGLISH     poetry    for    the    young.     Arranged  for 

(drtry  ajid  Hijfh  Scb'M.N  liy  W.  W    W.M<iavAni>,     K\i\.x  f.M>]si  up  svu,  U.  fki. 

■  •I  -    '  s  li  <:iiiii-  Mt  tiii"  kill  1  1,1  v>_  much  imj>njvod  RHice  f'»ritier  duvH,  and  thut  made  here  is  aduiinibly  cAtiiolic,  iiicludiji|(  tho  wol'k  uf 

on,  Mr.  Klplii]g,  M».  Newbolt,  and  W.  E.  Honk y. 
I  Utile  vQbime«  are  the  result  of  widu  rejidiniL;,  and  tlK-y  undL«»ibtodly  carry  on  the  example  aet  by 

cu  iiu  EiiiJ^hah  Clfumic.  .  .  ,  We  weltome   vuluu»«s   whitii   ctmtnin  ri  fal>lc  '»f  Gaiv,  *  Willow  the   Kl»»tf,' 

IE8    IN    EDUCATION    DURING    THE    AGE    OF    THE     RENAISSANCE. 


P 


By  W.  U.  WooDWARn.     t'rown  Hvo^  49.  dd.  net, 
Acct  of  the  prcsetit  voliitiie  itpiHjal.H  to  ull  tho9«  Wfho  are  couceraed  lu  clasBical  educntluti  and  deah:^  to  inako  acquaintance  with  t^ 
|»  of  the  ^n:at  AchoLtr»  and  tLuK-hon*  who  laid  the  foundation  of  higher  eduoatluu  fur  the  modem  world,    llio  theme  uf  the  h<H)k,  viewed 
[will  bo  saeu  to  Imj  the  oiignn  and  development  of  the  Idea  of  a  libenU  education— embraoiAg  eharaoter,  ma»]ier«t  and  Lnstmotion — 
nra  Important  foruiativc  c^jnturien  of  modern  Kurotw. 

BV    THE    SAME    AUTUOK. 

^ERiUS  ERASMUS.    Concerning  the     VITTORINO  DA  FELTRE  AND  OTHER 

^■letbod  uf  Education.    Lrowa  Svow 'ia.aet.  HUMANIST    COUCATORa.     Vl^^-^y^  und   Vcmlous.     An   lii- 

^^K^  trixluction  ti>  the  Hsstury  uf  <_Li-i*liuI   KduciitiotL     Crowu  8to,  da. 


Camt>n5dc  Otccit  ^cdtament  for  Scboola  and  (XoUegcd.    Nvw  Volitiik. 

Genenil  Editoi  :  l\.  sr.  Juhn  Pi^Ra^-,  B.F*.,  Fclluw  of  Trinity  College,  CuTubriikc 

>ISTLES  OF  PAUL  THE   APOSTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  TO 

BM*    Edited,  with  hitroduetioii  and  Kotea,  by  A.  LUKirsr  Williams,  B.D„  Vicar  of  Uulldeu  5itjrdeu,  aud  Kitaiiiiiilntf  CLaplaiu  to  tlie 
}  of  Diitluim.     Extra  foitlicap  t(vo„  8s. 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

^CRiS.  PL-AC£.   BAKER    STREET.   LONDON.  W. 


>.-;krs  At   IV.-'if  rd 

V«M« 

in  T«achinc. 

i '  -■ : 

i.-»-...t.    ■    r  :!';    Kvi- 

i,i'i:i  i::i;ii  ■ 


RCYAL     HOLLOWAY     COLLEGE 
FOR     WOMEN. 


•■f:i 


t--    ..    ..■  ■    «       v.l      «.    .  vi.' :•   •     ii     .!i.  .-.-fi,."*    /    i;j    ¥\.fciii  ;.  i::-ii 

;     ..    r    _      .-•.       -  ■        ;::•■  .•      ■■■'      "^.i.n.,-   :i  .-r  '  c  .-ir-. i"-.-*;   .i.r   n. 

""'."  " ;  _i .-  r ■■: :  i  ~  '■: :  I ; i"  iV:  '  ■•'  -  'V.  "v .  ■  r-i  .■  •. 
rpnViHSITY  CGLLSGS.   3HIST0L    Si-:..ijci:    .  ..i.-w 

3.J  mu  3..L.  laii  3. -■?!:.  j^ktt^  2=am.a»r:i-ab  ;r  Tan  .  i,'«'»»mtT 
Hi  !:.vi»c>x.  -.or  -xi»  :Amur:ar9  Sijpier  lutaL  Isaauoacuiiu.  lod 
^r  'hie    r.-iMnny    ix   SHnatimrr    Tiwinen.     .'amnomnim   Fm  ^ir  -noh 

axvuoisir  -o    i— isu*   ^.-rnitect*    uiti    *ar™»rnrs. 

The  \ul*if»»  •  -a»  ni"  rawrtatura  a  ra»  T^?»r  jf  Inifiaaii  wiatih 
miTidM    -nranei*    It^xicai   uni  3«iTai    .*arrcma. 

■*'•.•*  V  rs  ^i  -tv  T  -aiea  "j^rsueixrs  »  uiat»r  -ie  inperTTaiiua  af  i 
Zjot  "nror. 

a  wrii^anun.     J  a  HISS  l.iTT^H.   les'irrar  ud  S«tfr-nu:7. 
CHURCH  SDUCATIOB   COBTOUTIOV 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

-.:  -"l  -•     ■    -n  ■;  '■■  .  .i-     Ml      ■  .  ■ ..■.,. 


IN  Vy  xN  \  VION  Al     O  I'  U  1^ 


T^Ht    OipiAMM^ 


l¥«g««aai««« 


F  BO  E  B  S  ■-      a  '.'•l'  C  V  I".  ».*  \\  L      I  \  S  V I V  V  V  i\ 


1        Mr     *.:   ■ 


BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     L. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDOK.-Lo^ir^     f   [::*•.-;•::- 
UMtxou  for  tbt  Science.  ArU.  and  Law  DegTMs, 
niMd  Teachen  of  the  r&ititulj. 

W«ll  «.;<z:ppc«i  LabcratariM  for  Chcmiftrr,  Exp«rimi 
ZccLvT.   Bocaoj,  GeoloiTi   Min«raIor7.   and    Keta 

LECTURES  ■:'  rs:::-.:*:  E-.i.r-.cij.  iVcit-jr.LLlii-.-  ^-r-ir'.iT 
LsLi:».r-i:..7.  E;  .::;.*  *i;-l  •.'•-Qv.fyiiisiit^.  L-  ^I/. 

LANGUAGES    La::.-..  Or.^c.  Fr-.-c.h,  .;-r->:i:..  -:-.u-:-:..  I 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  U^sz-jr^axnd  iVic-.i.-il  W  rk  ::.  CL.: 
u.  i  H'..-  I-  ■<:>■. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART    l-i-  tr.i  E':x^iu.'.-l-r\^^^.  P.i:.i 
CIVIL  SERVlCE.--V*>L*i.i:.-:  j^s-T^Tir    £  Ti.xr:-.  E'  l-^:.- 

DATCHELOR      TRAINING      CC 
FOR   TEACHERS. 

C.omxwixx  CnoTi.  f.S. 
Pr-nevpai—yLiM  R;b«. 

Trjiir   rtbjJun  aad   Lacranr*. 
sotiuniiarr  7t:ii<:iMj.  -v.-ra  aboadaas  >:cc«:rtiia:rr  f^r  cia 

:23riJi'jj.?i   iM?  Loyroy  tzj.chi>''>  d 

THiZZ    •TTrSXT'JKI?   A^raried   umaall.T    to    a    Tai-i 

Mfi.irt::und    j'  ^a«   yas:L-nal.  Fmeoel   7a:cB. 
.1      ?'-i-{l  A -.1  •  ..■■*.•    V       r:i  i.-:;j    :   r     :-_::u 

:r*.dj|«  Siftwr  Ljcal  Sjncori. 
?«««      £:i   To   £SU   A   jvar  f:r   acn  r^aufes 
1    .•uinr.jr'UJitf    H-iLI.    li   IZinSNCS.      r»r:xu 

kUU 

SPSCTx:     s.'i'ra:i2.'i    ;?    r^^AlMV-x    fur    Teachers 
'Haae   yiaiT-Jy 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN   TE 


t.'i    »n  .1     ,1..   I    «  •..;      .1  Jw-.x   iste.fe  -y   J'--"r  -Jt*   -v-.r 

%,     -.'^     ■       »-..•!. 

i.<i!»      '   .'  ..-■        ■».:-.  ■*  -n.-     :a    ::»." .■aai:r:i?s.    X  n 

>kUi    '    1*1.  u.-.   ».-     .•  {..--: -r     iji   *"«-"r-    -aiis-^r 

*i.  .«  -       .       ■•  .»  -  »'  ■  .V    ..  v.     ■          •  a  .    laa    »    - 


J01>V     Wii\:>     ?':5    ASSLSTANT-J 


THE     U N IV K KS:T Y     OX     S ^i  i  b  b-  I b- 1  ^^ 


■.'•■■iMr.     ■•»" 


\ 


JCC\S    I. 

i\.v  'I.:-*.  N.,, . 

, 

'          ^- 
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O   POINTS  OF   INTERES' 

TO 

BRITISH    TEACHERS 


ERN  LANGUAGES  BV  PHONOGRAPH. 

EmillQ  de   OJeda«   Spanish   Ambassador  at 
ilngton,  writes: 

Tlif  un.ier»i(iniC'd,   E»B.  nnd  MCnUt^r  Pl«ijipat«ntittry  to   Hik 
4)«*t )  the  Kiiii^  of  Sx>ain,  hv  -"■"  -  ■  '    in.ure  in  st^iM-   -  '^-   '  *>; 
n>rr'\i  f'.T   Xh'    ■•tiidy  of  th'_  iij^^MflK^f  "l-"' 

odl  ti"i.  •r«-  the  mfj«t  pei"fi.'LL  it'uaLiiijg  of  the  pui«.  e.i^ut.nid 
fii'iiirUtii'n,  I  c«ii(»i<ler  tlieru  inv^iiluuMe  tn  the  stinJunt  thf  our 
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JGLECTED    ART    OF    PLAIN 

t  READING. 
E.  Armstrong,  Ph,D.»  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
sheep  J 00k  up  and  are  not  fed. 
Mr,  James  Oliphant^s  recent 
Iftj'  I  bethink  me  of  a  schoolmaster 
■h  mine,  who  is  particularly  successful 
BBs  boys  with  the  conlidence  to  give 
!o  what  little  ihcy  know  of  Frencli  and 
\^  making  them  the  effective  possessors 
T^that  little;  his  attitude  U>  his  class, 
[expressed  in  the  phrase  he  not  un- 
-"  Hang  the  grammar,  boys:  let 
words  !  " 
knt  tells  us  that  *'  If  the  youthful 
^t  attracted  at  the  outsctj  there  is 
Bat  all  his  later  work  in  literature 
much  of  the  character  of  drudgery 
purposes  and  that  the  habit  of  reading 
.be  firmly  established."  Precisely  so! 
lade  this  admission,  he  at  once  pro- 
rever,  to  recommend  a  course  of  read- 
Jgjdoubtedly  would  savour  of  drudgery 
H^f  iix^Ty  healthy  boy;  girls — dear, 
JRures— would  perhaps  take  what  was 
them  without  demur  but  even  they 
that  an  afternoon  at  the  theatre,  spent 
ipany  of  Mr.  Benson  or  of  Mr.  Forbes 
>  was  of  far  more  value  than  the 
setitian  during  a  whole  term»  by  a 
lemi'Semi-competent  teacher,  of  some- 
dan  tic  if  not  sacrilegious  annotations 
Shakespeare's  plays.  We  flatter  our- 
^he  schools  are  making  Shakespeare 
^■forget  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
^fful  actors  have  w'orkcd  upon  our 
and  overlook  their  supreme  services 
«,  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
•  has  dared  venture  into  the  theatre ; 
to  thank  Mr.  Benson,  1  believe,  for 
l^on  of  the  fashion  of  sending  whole 
^pchool  to  the  theatre. 
Vrecxi^tsc  facts:  the  vast  majority 
i^  GMTOOt  expound  the  beauties  of  our 

.   4«rtiQr»  for  Scfaool   Rending/'    T>iK  Sch<H>l   WaatD, 

"^   lVol.   9*] 


say,    "In    Memoriam. ** 
ampk\    ahnost    the    vvhol 


classics  with  advantage;  the  stream  of  English 
literature  should  be  allowed  to  flow  pure  and  un- 
defiled   through  the  youthful  mind. 

Moreover,  let  us  set  plain  bread  and  meat 
before  pdt^  de  foie  gras  and  teach  simple  com- 
position, w^ith  reference  to  everyday  w^ork,  before 
attempting  to  develop  a  refined  taste  and  a  sense 
of  perfection  in  composition  **  by  dwelling  on 
the  beauty  of  Tennyson^s  versification.'*  It  were 
not  unfair  comment  on  this  advice  to  quote  lines 
taken  from  Henry  Sidgwick's  Memoir: 

Whfff^tjf  thv  pries! s*  for  si[\  rhey  say  and  sing, 
Know  none  th*?  more  nor  h<*lp  in  anything. 

The  average  teacher  simply  cannot  understand, 
In    Canto    123,    for  ex- 
philosophy   of   modern 
geology  is  compressed  into  eight  lines  : 
Tht're  rolls  fhc  deep  whi'ie  grc-w  the  tree. 
O  earth,  what  changes  hajst  rhou  seen  ! 
Ther?  whrrf*  thu  long  si  reel  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

Tlip  hills  ijre  sihatiows  and  lh<  y  flow 

Froni  form  to  form  and  pothing  stands; 
They  meli  like  mist,  I  he  solid  lands, 

Like  c  louds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

How  can  such  versification  be  appreciated  by 

those  who  scarcely  know  the  distinction  between 
sand  and  gravel,  who  not  improbably  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  clay  and  limestone  and 
incapable  of  difTerentiating  a  fossil  from  a  hg-leaf  ? 
Let  us  ackntnvledge  that  our  *'  appreciation  **  of 
not  a  few  "'  classics  *'  is  based,  in  no  small 
measure,  on  the  operations  of  a  class  of  literary 
log-rollers  whose  business  it  is  to  write  up  system- 
atically the  merits  of  mere  word*painting  :  let  us 
learn  to  think  more  of  the  stuff  in  it — of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  literature  we  prescribe  for 
I  the  use  of  schools.  Far  better  give  Charles  Kings- 
j  ley's  **  Town  Geology  ''  as  a  means  of  creating 
itnagi native  interest  in  legends  of  the  past  than 
Morris's  languorous  **  Earthly  Paradise  *' :  it 
might  be  generally  recognised  that  we  live  in 
an  earthly  paradise  if  our  schoolmasters  would 
but  let   the  fact  be  known. 

Ruskin,  without  scientific  training,  could 
picture  in  vivid  language  (and  did  so  with  perfect 
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justice  and  truth)  the  gradual  conversion  of  the 
black  slime  of  a  beaten  footpath  into  sapphire 
and  opal  and  diamond — the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  of  gems.  An  equally  striking  flight  of 
fancy  on  bis  part  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  Pyramid  Builders  in  the  **  Ethics  of  the  Dust," 
where  he  portrays  the  process  by  which  atoms 
assort  themselves  to  form  crystals.  But  Ruskin 
was  a  true  artist — a  man  tutored  and  inspired 
by  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  not  by  books 
alone;  he  could  therefore  be  constructive. 

Take  all  the  fairy  tales  together,  all  the  heathen 
myths,  it  is  impossible  to  match  the  wonders 
unseen  around  us  by  ordinary  eyes — yet  open  to 
inspection  by  all  who  are  trained,  in  some  degree, 
to  adjust  their  visual  powers  to  such  sight  and 
have  learnt  to  decipher  a  few  of  the  letters  in 
the  great  book  of  Nature. 

Go  to  !  Mr.  Oliphant :  preach  a  saner  doctrine 
and  make  it  clear  to  teachers  of  our  literature 
that  books  alone  are  of  small  value  :  that  there 
must  be  real  understanding  of  things — not  mere  lip 
service  to  words;  teach  that  meat  should  be 
sought  for. 

The  January  School  World  contains  an  article 
on  **  Paraphrasing  in  Practice.*'  If  the  object  be 
to  cultivate  a  refined  taste,  an  appreciation  of 
versification,  how  can  we  ask  young  people  to  re- 
produce in  their  own  words  passages  such  as  are 
quoted  on  p.  12  in  that  article?  Such  tactics 
simply  nauseate.  Fancy  requiring  a  boy  to  trans- 
late the  **  Village  Blacksmith'*  into  his  own 
words — his  proper  tendency  w-ould  be  to  use 
language  of  the  **  jolly  rot*'  type!  The  only 
phrase  in  the  verse  quoted  likely  to  give  difficulty 
or  require  explanation  is  **  like  the  tan,"  which 
nearly  every  teacher  would  make  little  of : 
though,  if  hunted  down,  it  might  afford  real  sport 
and  carry  a  class  from  the  Blacksmith  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  boots  and  thence  perhaps  to  the 
New  Forest,  a  far  more  delectable  spot  than  any 
Morrisian  paradise.  It  is  because  English  is 
**  taught  **  on  such  lines  that  boys  come  to  our 
colleges  unable  to  write  two  lines  of  decent 
English  descriptive  of  their  own  work — unable  to 
read  the  meaning  out  of  a  few  pages  of  straight- 
forward prose,  let  alone  to  write  a  passable 
prdcis  thereof — unable  and  unwilling  to  read 
books  of  worth. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  whether  *'  Treasure 
Island"  has  or  has  not  **  that  elevation  in  subject 
or  tone  that  could  alone  make  it  educative  in 
the  highest  sense  "  :  let  us  take  it  in  the  best 
sense  we  can — as  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
lifelike  books  ever  written  for  boys,  young  or  old. 
Does  not  Prof.  Sadler  recommend  the  study  of 
the  humanities?  **  Treasure  Island  "  is  just  full 
of  human  nature.  It  is  sheer  pedantry  to  pretend 
that  elevation  in  subject  or  tone  alone  makes  for 
education :  and  surely  Stevenson  took  care  to 
write  English. 

Paraphrasing  my  schoolmaster  friend's  injunc- 
tion, I  would  say  to  boys  and  girls — '*  Hang 
classic  literature !    browse  on   books,   early   and 


late;  almost  any  books,  all  the  books 
can  get  hold  of :  read  them  and  get  the 
of  them  that  can  be  got."  So  handled, 
gradually  learn  to  regard  books  as 
**  kings*  treasuries,"  full  of  interest  and 
tion  :  for  if  it  be  in  them,  in  time  they  ' 
to  separate  wheat  from  chaff,  to  gathei 
here  and  a  grain  there — in  itself  a  facu 
cultivated.* 

I  am  Goth  enough  to  urge  that,  at 
matters  little  what  is  read,  so  long-  as 
of  reading  seriously  and  acquisitively  b 
— it  matters  little,  that  is  to  say,  so  Iodj 
books  are  read.  The  practice  prevailin 
mentary  schools,  fathered  during  years 
School  Boards  everywhere,  of  using  **R 
is  one  of  those  wicked  perversions  of  sani 
which  should  be  terminated  without  fur 
of  time. 

Supposing  that  we  were  to  consult  1 
girls  themselves  instead  of  following 
sumably  childless,  grown-up  framers  of 
official  schemes  of  literature,  who  hav 
no  longer  any  recollection  of  the  days 
youth  and  of  the  vast  longing  for  knowl 
incident  by  which  they  were  possessed  wl 
educated  "  :  should  we  not  be  put  in  p 
of  really  valuable  advice?  Would  the) 
us  that  Macaulay*s  essays  on  bores  like 
Hastings  and  Frederick  the  Great  had 
terest  for  them — being  for  the  most  par 
their  comprehension ;  that  much  of  Scott 
prosy  to  follow  and  that  they  protested 
a  year  or  two  of  it  in  school  when  th 
read  it  all  in  the  summer  holidays? 
"cultivation  of  the  historic  sense" — J 
Oliphant — but  the  innate  desire  for  " 
knowledge  of  actual  fact,"  they  would 
say,  made  them  wish  for  food  unpeptonL 
which  their  young  stomachs  could  deal ;  f 
of  it  too.  Boys  like  cake  with  plums  ; 
gether  with  unlimited  bread  and  buttc 
rule,  they  don't  like  the  fat  of  meat — ar 
won't  cat  it :  the  taste  comes  later  in  life, 
tendency  to  elaborate  adipose  tissue,  will 
you,  more  or  less  influences  appetite. 

There  are  old  boys  who  can  help  us  t 
stand  young  boys — Hugh  Miller,  for 
whose  account  of  his  education  in  **  Mj 
I  and  Schoolmasters  "  should  be  in  the  ! 
every  teacher  and  of  as  many  boys  as 
I  After  learning  his  letters  by  the  study 
posts,  he  attended  a  dame  school  in  1 
year;  the  process  of  acquiring  knowle 
been  a  dark  one,  he  tells  us,  until  his  mil 
to  the  meaning  of  the  most  wonderfi 
stories — the  story  of  Joseph.     **  Was  ti 

1  I  well  recollect  reading  Marn'at's  "  Snarlcyowc  "  when 
lad  and  being  much  impressed  by  the  opening  of  the  Rinjc't  1 
hlowiog  down  on  the  sealing  wax  through  a  red-hot  tobac 
When  I  became  a  student  of  chcmistrv  and  had  to  wax  over  a 
the  ingeniottx  expedient  described  by  Marr>'at  at  onc«  occocrc 
and  over  again  it  has  proved  to  be  of  service.  Wbeihir  " 
was  educative  in  the  highest  sense  rr  not,  I  IeanK«tncli 
from  it.  aassical  writers,  being  simple  literary  folk,  at  4  n 
barren  of  suggestion. 


tcovcry  made  before?  I  actually  found 
lysclf  that  the  art  of  reading-  is  the  art 
^  stories  out  of  books  and  from  that 
ihe  art  of  reading"  became  one  of  the 
llg^htful  of  my  amusements/*  After 
*  read  the  new-found  story  of  Joseph 
not  once  but  many  times ;  then  came 
'  Bible  stories,  followed  by  Jack  the 
ler  aind  many  more  of  resembling'  char- 
rhat  follows  is  worth  noting- ; 
I6l»rmb1c  nuisances  the  useful -knowledge  books 
ftfiten.  like  icnebrious  stars,  on  the  educational 
dttrkro  the  world  and  shed  their  blighting  in- 
Ibf  opfrning  intdlpct  of  the  **  youth-hood  ";  and 
Joy  nii4  J  mental  b«x>ks — books  that  made  them- 
IMkIi  by  ihrir  thorough  assimilation  with  ih<' 
^ — I  passed  on,  without  being  conscious  of 
wmei  dtTision,  to  books  on  which  the  learned 
t  lo  irrite  commentaries  and  dii^sertation;*  but 
Ufid  to  be  quite  as  nice  children's  books  as  any 
us.  Old  Homer  wrote  admirably  for  little  folk, 
in  th<  Odyssey ;  a  copy  of  which— in  the  only 
IjUiuQ  rslant,  for,  judging  from  its  surpassing 
rf  (be  wrath  of  critics,  such  I  hold  that  of  Pope 
mto4  in   the  house  of  a   neighbour.     Next  came 

Ki^wcvir.  In  a  complete  copy  but  represented 
ix  %'olumes  of  Bernard  Lintot.     With  what 
w  early  an  age  true  genius  impresses  I 
ery  available  book  was  devoured  by 
Apparently   he   learnt    little   in   school, 
f  beiiaviour  was  far  from  correct :    but 
r — the  seashore  and   the   rocks   were 

I  Nature,  the  old  Nurse,  took 
he  child  upon  her  knee, 
^ng,  *'  Here  is  a  story  book 
by  father  hath  written  for  thee* 

ftme  wander  with  me,*'  she  said, 
*  Into  regions  yet  untrod 

read  what  is  stitt  unread 

the  manuscripts  of  God." 

to  some  purpose  indeed.  In  later 
fiason,  he  studied  the  rocks  as  he 
i;  and  though  eventually  he  blos- 
is  a  successful  newspaper  editor^  he 
amous  as  a  ideologist  on  account  of  the 
)l  work  he  did  in  unravelling  the  mysteries 
Id  Red  Sandstone.  Mr.  Oliphant  mig-ht 
ide  his  countryman *s  book  on  this  subject 
t  of  classics,  as  it  is  now  printed  in  the 
Eian  *'  series. 

^pJe  who  read  seriously  at  the  present 
icarcely  those  who  have  been  nauseated 
Umt  a  diet  of  hashed  English  classics, 
^K  snail's  pace  rate  multiplied  to  the 
Hn:  theatres  and  music  halls  seem  to 
Hain  attraction  to  those  who  have  seen 
^oul  taken  out  of  books  at  school, 
t  it  from  me  to  discourage  either  the 
words  or  the  reading  of  classic  litera- 
pvotild  impress  from  the  beginning:,  con* 
upon  every  boy  and  girl— what  never  is 
i — earnestly  and  authoritativch*,  as 
\syM  in  his  **  Sesame  and  Lilies/'  know- 


ng  that  he  is  ng^ht — **  that  you  must  get  into 
the  habit  of  looking  intensely  at  words  and  assur- 
ing yourself  of  their  meaning,  syllable  by  syllable 
— nay»  letter  by  letter/*  Further,  that  **  no 
book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth  much ; 
nor  is  it  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and 
re-read  and  loved  and  loved  again ;  and  marked 
so  that  you  can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want 
in  it.  .  .  .  Bread  of  flour  is  good ;  but  there  is 
bread  sweet  as  honey,  if  we  would  eat  it,  in  a 
good  book/* 

I  would  go  still  another  step  and  urge  that 
what  is  read  should  be  criticised — that  the  au- 
thority should  always  be  asked  for,  questioned 
and  considered  upon  which  the  statements  are 
made.  The  belief  that  what  is  printed  is  true 
would  then  give  place  to  a  proper  scepticism; 
text-books  on  **  science  "  would  no  longer  all 
be  regarded  as  scientific  treatises  ;  and  style  would 
come  to  be  of  importance — there  might  even  be 
general  agreement  with  an  opinion  such  as  Warde 
Fowler  expresses  in  his  **  Oxford  Correspondence 
of  1903  *' : 

I  wish  they  would  attend  a  Httle  more  to  style — to 
the  ars  rhetorica,  which  is  after  alt  in  its  proper  sen*e 
only  the  re»*ult  of  a  conscientious  rfTort  to  think  rlearly 
and  get  down  your  meaning  neally*  Rhetoric  need  not 
mean  adornment,  though  it  i^  often  used  in  that  sense. 
So  one  would  call  Darwin  a  rhetorician,  yet  he  was  one 
in  so  far  as  he  positively  refused  to  let  any  sentence  siiind 
of  which  the  meaning  was  not  clear  in  his  mind  and 
pellucid  to  the  reader. 

If  we  are  not   very  careful,   now  that  we  are 
becoming  more  or  less  alive  to  the  need  of  paying 
some  attention  to  our  own  language,  by  aiming 
too  high  we  shall  make  precisely  the  same  mis- 
takes  that  we  have  been  making  all  these  years 
in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.      In  this  connection^ 
apart  from  much  elegant  trifling,  an  unfortunate 
lack    of    considered    literary    polish    and    horrible 
superabundance    of    comma *d    conjunctions,    the 
**  Upton  Letters/*  here  and  there,  contain  not  a 
I  few    grains     of     superlative     wisdom     of     which 
I  teachers  may  well  avail  themselves^ — as  they  are 
I  clearly   the  outcome  of  solid  experience  and   the 
outpourings  of  an  acute  and  not  unduly  biassed 
I  though  dulcet  mind.    The  letter  of  July  iftih,  1904^ 
I   is  of   particular  value — a  scathing  condemnation 
I   of   the   existing    system    but    full    of   suggestion ; 
I   near    its   close,    we    read:    **  What    produces    the 
cynicism    about    work    so    common    in    classical 
schools  is  that  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which  does 
not   seem   to   lead   anywhere   and   classics   are  a 
painful  necessity  which  the  boys  intend  to  banish 
from  their  mind  as  soon  as  they  p*:»ssib!y  can.'* 

English  classics  are  all  too  rapidly  taking  up 
the  position  which  is  being  vacated  by  Latin 
and  Greek. 

I  will  not  quote  more  from  the  letter — striving 
teachers  should  read  its  every  word  and  seek  to 
give  effect  to  its  lessons.  In  passing,  let  me  add, 
w^e  must  lament  the  fact  that  its  writer  lacked 
the  courage,  when  the  opportunity  was  his,  to 
join  battle  with  the  foes  whose  existence  he  re- 
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cognises  and  deplores :  his  worst  should  have 
been  of  more  worth  than  the  best  of  those  he 
condemns,  because  he  recognises  what  is  bad  :  in 
a  course  which  so  few  follow.  If,  as  asserted  at 
the  close  of  the  letter — **  it  is  the  stupidity  of 
virtuous  men  which  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  [our]  arid,  out-of-joint  system  *' — the 
sooner  **  virtuous  men  '*  leave  the  schools,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  public  weal.  .Virtue  like 
literary  training  is  of  small  value  unless  it  find 
active  courageous  expression  :  inoperative  virtue  is 
little  short  of  vice. 

To  reform  the  teaching  of  English — or  rather, 
I  should  say,  to  give  teaching  in  English — we 
need  to  begin  low  down  by  training  children  to 
read  aloud  properly.  Eminently  sane  advice  is 
given  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Charles  Simmons  in 
an  entirely  admirable  and  luminous  article  on 
**  The  Preparatory  Day  School  of  the  Future  '* 
published  in  the  September  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary  Review,  Mr.  Simmons  dwells  on 
the  evils  arising  from  inarticulateness  of  speech 
combined  with  want  of  ear  training;  he  asserts 
that  in  failing  to  give  training  in  articulation 
we  are  throwing  away  the  most  important  of  all 
aids  to  learning.  Thring,  as  he  points  out,  long 
ago  insisted  on  the  talismanic  power  of  such 
teaching.  Mistakes  in  spelling  are  mainly  re- 
productions of  mistakes  made  in  pronunciation ; 
words  are  never  truly  seen  until  they  are  pro- 
nounced properly. 

We  neglect  such  training  absolutely — and  with 
what  consequences?  Not  only  spelling  suffers. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  self-conscious, 
inarticulate,  mousey-quiet  and  subdued  state  of  the 
average  English  boy  or  girl  in  class — not  only 
will  they  not  ask  questions  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  drag  more  than  monosyllabic  answers 
from  them.  The  contrast  which  the  American 
schools  offer  in  this  respect  is  extraordinary  :  all 
the  Mosely  Commissioners  were  struck  by  the 
open  and  free  manner  in  which  exchange  of 
opinion  took  place  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
Why  are  we  so  stupid — is  official  method  in  any 
way  responsible  for  our  madness?  When  I  com- 
plained recently  in  a  school  that  the  boys  spoke 
only  in  whispers  and  suggested  that  they  should 
be  made  to  speak  out,  I  was  told — **  Oh  !  the  in- 
spector likes  them  to  speak  softly  !  '*  The  tempta- 
tion was  irresistible  :  the  only  possible  reply  to 
surh  a  statement  was  to  imprecate  that  inspector. 

To  gain  time  for  reading,  I  would  eschew  at 
first  all  formal  lessons  on  geography,  history  and 
much  else — everything  indeed  except  manual 
work — and  devote  hours,  many  hours,  per  week 
to  the  mere  reading  aloud  of  interesting:  books 
and  to  talk  thereon.  Only  when  all  were  pro- 
ficient readers  should  the  reading  be  done  silently, 
for  the  most  oart — there  should  always  be 
much  reading,  be  it  noted — yet  never  entirely. 
Evening  literary  work  at  home  or  at  school  should 
be  confined  to  reading.  The  now  conventional 
lesson  must  have  been  the  discovery  of  some  ex- 
ceptionally clever  boys  in  the  past,  as  it  is  a  most 
elective  way — now  that  the  cane  is  abandoned 


— of  getting  the  work  done  mainly  by  th» 
Learning  by  serious  reading  will  re 
teacher  and  throw  the  onus  back  on  th 
something  will  be  learnt  when  reading  is 
systematically. 

In  reading,  every  kind  of  book  shoul 
under  contribution.  And  reading  in  foi 
guages  too  should  be  encouraged,  as 
fruitful  means  of  acquiring  confidenc 
vocabulary.  We  must  advance  beyond  t 
ably  narrow  **  classic  **  course  now  p 
by  authority  and  more  and  more  follow 
schools  :  this,  that  and  the  other  subjec 
read  up  in  turn ;  informing  books  of  e^ 
will   be  sought  out  and  laid  under  con 

The  result  of  such  search,  unfortuna 
be  the  discovery  that  the  number  of 
books  giving  sound  and  accurate  infon 
very  small.  But  this  may  not  be  alt< 
misfortune. 

By  rendering  breadth  and  clearness 
standing  impossible,  by  discouraging  th 
of  thought-power,  text-books  and  primer 
defiling  the  ways  of  education  and  hir 
almost  as  seriously  as  do  examinations ; 
to  favour  mere  acquisitiveness.  But  t 
If  you  make  the  suggestion  to  a  publi 
readable  informing  books  are  required, 
quietly  told  that  it  will  not  pay  to  prodt 
as  a  writer  you  know  that  you  canno 
living  wage  by  writing  them — yet  wrl 
should  be. 

Books  we  must  have  and  the  art  of  us 
must  be  universally  taught — for  is  it  not 

It  is  clear  .  .  .  that  with  this  simple  cin 
facility  of  getting  Books,  the  whole  conditions  o 
noss  [of  universities]  from  top  to  bottom  wen 
Once  invent  Printing,  you  metamorphosed  all  I 
or  superseded  them  !  The  Teacher  needed  n< 
gather  men  personally  around  him,  that  he  m 
to  them  what  he  knew  :  print  it  in  a  Book  and  J 
far  and  wide,  for  a  trifle,  had  it  each  at  his  ov 
much  more  effectually  to  learn  it  ! — Doubtless  th 
peculiar  virtue  in  speech  ;  even  writers  of  Books 
in  some  circumstances,  find  it  convenient  to  spi 
witness  our  present  meeting  here  !  There  is,  < 
say,  and  must  ever  remain  while  man  has  a 
distinct  province  for  Speech  as  well  as  for  \V 
Printing.  In  regard  to  all  things  this  must  r 
I'niversities  among  others.  But  the  limits  of  thi 
nowhere  yet  been  pointed  out,  ascertain«»d  ;  muc 
in  practice  :  the  University  which  would  comp 
in  that  great  fact  of  the  existence  of  Printed 
stand  on  a  clear  footing  for  the  Nineteenth  Cent 
Paris  one  did  for  the  Thirteenth  has  not  yet 
existence.  If  we  think  of  it,  all  that  a  l-niversi 
highest  school  can  do  for  us  is  still  but  wha 
school  began  doing — teach  us  to  read.  We  leai 
in  various  languages,  id  various  sciences  ;  we 
alphabet  and  letters  of  all  niannrr  of  books, 
place  where  we  are  to  get  knowl«>dge,  (?ven 
knowledge,  is  the  Books  themselves!  It  depend 
we  read,  after  all  manner  of  professors  have 
best  for  us.  The  true  Univcrsiiy  of  these 
Collection  of  Books. 

I  know  of  no  passage  in  the  whole  of 


ii  indeed  in  any  book,  more  pregnant  of 
{ :  none,  however,  which  is  more  neglected 
Srsities  and  schools  generally;  and  yet  we 
iremed  in  all  things  by  literary  minds. 
prtx>f  more  absolute  be  given  of  the  in- 
of  physicians  to  heal  themselves?  of  the 
an  effective  correlation  of  practical  with 
studies?  Well  may  R  us  kin  say — **  What 
dless  capacity  for  sleep  and  for  serene 
m^re  is  in  the  human  mind*  The  fact 
^■lll  and  always  asleep  throughout  our 
pFit  IS  only  by  pinching  nurse  Ives  very 
if  we  ever  come  to  see  or  understand  any- 
ic  may  surely  give  heed  to  the  w^ords 
?  writings  certainly  are  educative  in  the 
and  waking  up  from  our  Fat-Boy- 
irick  ?rtate  not  tri>iihli%  for  the  present. 
t  the  best  authors  for  school  reading— but 
^siiwplv  that  we  have  much  Plain  Ri'ading  in 
^^Ve  may  well  be  content  to  rank  such 
PKwUh  that  in  the  equally  neglected  arts 
II  Co^fcing  and  Plain  Sewing — bearing  in 
^t  tlic  three  arts  are  those  which  primarily 
Sne  the  happiness  of  civilised  man* 


THE    METRIC    SYSTEM, 

I     By  R.  WvKR  Bavuss,  B.A. 
Iittgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon. 
Exposition  and  Illustration* 
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netric  system  badly  taught  in  our 
Is?  The  report  of  the  examiners  on 
t  Oxford  Local  examinations  of  July  last 
seem  to  justify  an  athrmative  reply.  Their 
bs  are  to  the  following  effect  : 

h 


was    no   proof    that    thf?    metric    svsl*»m    had 
ttentian  it  desrrvfs.*' 
he  terminology  of  iht-  metric  svsti-m  is  not  properly 


brrlessness  as  to  the  position  of  the  decimal  p>tnt 
kmmon  in  all  questions  involving  decimals." 
he  meaning  and  object  of  appruxiniiition  were  not 
aplirectated/* 

^'eights  and  measures  in  the  metric  system  proved 
''blocks  to  many/* 

hang<!  from  the  metric  to  the   British  system  and 
iscd  great  confusion/' 

hools  have  to  plead  guilty  to  this 
ible  indictment,  we  must  at  the  otitset  dis- 
twccn  **  bad  teaching  "  and  **  insuffi- 
*  By  **  teaching  '*  we  understand  an 
mr  to  draw  out  the  intelligence  of  the 
combined  with  clear  explanation  and  apt 
;ion»  By  **  drill  '*  we  mean  the  continued 
>n  of  the  same  tvpe  of  example,  combined 
•ict  insistence  upon  method  and  neatness, 
quite  possible  for  disaster  in  examination 
W  the  best  teaching,  if  insufficient  time 
Kl  given  to  drill,  [formerly ,  when  a  boy's 
Es  regarded  as  a  cabinet  of  empty  pigeon- 
to  be  crammed  with  knowledge,  purely 
icdl  drill  produced  machines,  often   excel- 


lent in  their  way,  but  de^Hini^^^HR.     In  an 

examination  such  machines  would  answer  a  ques- 
^   tion  either  accurately  or  not  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
ducts   of   such    drill    were    probably   regarded    as 
examples  of  good  teaching.     Now,  however,  that 
we   believe   the    brain    to   be   an  organism    which 
'   should  be  developed  by  judicious  culture,  we  are 
I   liable  to  neglect   the  drill  altogether,   because  so 
much  more  time  is  required  for  heuristic  than  for 
didactic    teaching.      But    the    examination    results 
j   are  at  times  mistakenly  diagnosed  as  due  to  bad 
teaching,      ll  should  also  be  noted  that,  although 
the  clearest  teaching  and  the  best  drill  may  have 
'  been  given  by  each  individual  master,  yet  the  re- 
I  sultant   effect   upon   a   pupil's    mind    may    be   un- 
satisfactory   if   successive    masters   have    adopted 
very  diverse  methods.     There  must  be  a  certain 
modicum  of  agreement  and  continuity  of  purpose. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  terminology  off 
the  metric  system.  This  seems  so  beautifully 
simple  to  an  adult  that  its  difficulty  to  the  childish 
mind  is  apt  to  be  underrated.  Just  because  thercj 
is  so  little  to  explain,  there  is  little  for  the  mindf 
to  grip.  Consequently,  Ixiys  who  appear  to  know 
the  exact  meanings  of  metre,  centimetre,  and 
miUimetre  one  term  will  return  after  the  holidays 
with  minds  almost  as  blank  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  a  metre-rule  in  their  lives*  This  forgetful- 
ness  may  be  doe  in  the  first  place  to  want  of 
vivid  illustrations,  A  master  is  apt  to  imagine, 
when  a  class  can  measure  the  length  of  a  room 
in  metres,  of  a  desk  in  centimetres,  and  of  a 
model  in  millimetres,  that  each  boy  knows  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  But  much  more  in  the 
way  of  illustration  is  needed. 

For  instance^  the  following  questions  might  be 
set: 

State  roughly  in  metres  the  height  of  a  miin^  of  a  lamp- 
post, of  a  room  ;  the  breadth  of  a  roud  or  building ;  the 
length  of  a  cricket  pilch  or  fietd  ;  tlie  distance  between  two 
milestones ;  thff  heights  of  mountains  and  breadths  of 
rivers  : — 

thus  leading  up  to  kilometres.     Again — 

State  roughly  in  centimetres  the  breadth  of  your  hand  ; 
the  lengths  of  your  fing<?rs,  foot,  fore-arm  ;  the  diameters 
of  various  coins,  and  the  ihicknt'sses  of  certain  books. 
.^Iso  esttmate  in  millimetres  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  pen, 
or  pencil ;  the  thickness  of  a  coin,  wire,  thread,  or  sheet 
of  paper : — 

thus   introducing  decimals  of  a  millimetre. 

Only  when  such  questions  are  readily  and  in- 
telligently answered  do  the  pupils  begin  to  under- 
stand the  terminology.  If  any  master  has  never 
tried  the  effect  of  these  queries,  he  must  not  b 
surprised  if  various  boys  should  declare  that  th 
height  of  a  man  is  i  metre,  3*6  metres,  or  6 
metres;  nor  if  the  length  of  a  cricket  pitch  should 
be  estimated  at  222  metres  and  yet  22'2  centi* 
metres  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  individual  ! 
These  are  actual,  not  imaginary,  replies  from 
boys  who  had  made  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
measurements  with  a  metric  rule  I 

Perhaps  the  decimetre  should  be  now  intro- 
duced.    Opinions    upon    this   point    vary.     Some 
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masters  object  to  this  word  on  the  ground  that 
it  confuses  pupils  and  is  not  used  by  practical 
engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  successful 
master  declares  that  his  best  results  have  been 
obtained  by  basing  his  whole  system  upon  the 
decimetre^  which  he  introduces  by  the  name  of 
**  hand,*'  pointing  out  that  the  height  of  a  horse 
is  expressed  by  almost  the  same  number  in  deci- 
metres as  in  hands.  However  this  may  be,  the 
system  is  certainly  more  symmetrical  if  the  term 
decimetre  be  retained,  and  its  use  probably  leads 
to  a  clearer  idea  of  the  litre.  The  other  terms 
of  the  metric  system  should  be  illustrated  in  a 
similar  manner  when  the  stage  for  their  intro- 
duction is  reached. 

Pictures  will  be  found  of  very  little  use.  This 
is  so  generally  recognised  that  there  appear  to 
be  few  metric  charts  on  the  market.  There  is  the 
well-known  one  of  the  Decimal  Association  (Ox- 
ford Ct.,  Cannon  St.,  E.C.);  another  by  Barnard 
Smith  (Macmillan) ;  another  by  Messrs.  G.  Philip 
and  Son  (Fleet  St.);  and  one  or  more  by  Messrs. 
Hachette  et  Cie.  (Charing  Cross).  Whilst  some 
of  these  are  excellent,  in  certain  cases  the  dia- 
grams are  drawn  to  a  reduced  scale  which  com- 
pletely destroys  their  practical  value. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  actual  measure- 
ment made  by  the  boys  themselves  in  class  is 
the  only  trustworthy  method  of  bringing  home 
to  their  minds  the  nature  of  the  subject 
they  are  studying.  Hence  at  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  work  no  apparatus  is  required  beyond  a 
metric  rule  for  each  boy  and  a  set  of  models 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  Cubes,  prisms, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance.  No  special  reference  to  these 
seems  required,  except,  perhaps,  that  each  can 
now  be  bought  in  two  different  sizes  for  the  use 
of  alternate  boys  in  class,  in  order  to  prevent 
copying. 

But  for  the  master's  use  the  Metric  Demonstra- 
tion  Rule  (to  be  obtained  from  the   Educational 
Supply    Association    for    2S,)    seems    worthy    of 
special  mention.      It  is  so  clearly  marked  that  it 
can   easily   be   read  from   the  opposite  end   of   a 
class-room.     The  metric  rules  for  the  pupils  are 
made  in  great  variety.     There  should  be  a   few  ' 
metre-sticks,    which    will    enable    two    boys     to  i 
measure  the  length  of  a  room  or  field  by  placing 
their  sticks  end  to  end  alternately.     Then  each 
boy   should  have   a    half-metre   rule   for  general 
practical  work,  and  also  a  small  ruler  for  con-  I 
stant  use.     Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  ' 
the  best  form  of  ruler  has  one  edge  marked  with  , 
centimetres  and  millimetres,  another  with  inches 
divided  into  tenths,  and  on  the  reverse  side  inches  i 
divided  into  twelfths  and  sixteenths  respectively.     I 

Plenty   of   drill   must   be  given   in   converting  i 
measurements   from   centimetres   to    millimetres,  I 
metres  to  kilometres,  &c.     We  are  thus  led  to  | 
consider  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  with 
special  reference  to  the  comments  of  the  Oxford 
examiners.     Probably  the  chief  cause  of  failure 
IS  want  of  appreciation  of  "  local  value."     It  is 
Tiot  sufficient  that  a  pupil  on  seeing  the  number 


234*5  should  be  able  to  say  that  the  * 
presents  thirty,  or  that  the  **  5  '*  repress 
tenths.  He  may  repeat  such  lessons 
mistake,  and  yet  when  asked  to  mul 
number  by  ten  he  will  write  down  234*5< 
we  do  seem  to  trace  the  error  to  bad  1 
It  appears  that  he  has  been  allowed 
**To  multiply  by  ten  you  add  a  nougl 
should  rather  have  discovered  that  in  mi 
by  ten  each  figure  is  moved  one  **  place 
left.  But  however  well  he  may  hai 
**  taught,''  if  he  has  not  also  been  '*  dril 
will  almost  certainly  discover  the  f; 
**  rule  **  for  himself;  and  the  sharper  the 
greater  the  danger,  llie  only  remedy  is 
(until  a  fairly  advanced  stage  is  reach 
he  must  actually  move  the  figures  in  pei 
the  operations  of  multiplying  or  divii 
powers  of  ten.     Thus  : 

**  What  is  the  weight  of  100  packets,  each 
234  kilograms?  *' 

Total  number  of  kilograms  =     23*4  x  100 
=  2340- 

Again  : 

'*  If  234  dollars  are  equally  divided  amongst 
how  much  does  each  get?  " 

No.  of  dollars  ea:h  gets  =  23 '4   -f  10 
=   2*34 

In  the  early  stages  it  may  be  nece 
make  the  pupils  work  upon  squared  pape 
a  line  to  indicate  the  unit's  place.     Thus 

**  How  many  litres  are  there  in  230  casks 
taining  346  litres?  " 


Multiplying  by 




1 

1       ■ 

3      4  1  6 

6     9 

3  ,  8 

1      •      ■ 

S     8| 

i   ; 

Answer :  Seventy-nine  thousand  five  hundred  a 
litres. 

Gradually   they   should   be   taught   to  < 
this  process  with  the  following  abbreviati 

No.  of  litres  =         346"  x  230 
_  }692 
-  i  1038 
=     79580- 

But  the  line  should  be  retained  until  th 
at  least  been  introduced  to  decimals. 
The  process  may  be  presented  as  follo\ 

**  A    rod    measures    3    metres    45    centimetres ; 
length  of  (a)  thirty  such  rods,  (b)  a  thirtieth  of  a 

(a)  Lengths     3I45  m.  x  30         (^)  Length  =  3145 
=  3415    m.  X    3  =o|34S 

=  10315    m-  =0|"5 


the    intermediate     step     would     be 
kd  the  line  replaced  by  points ;  thus  : 

»     j*45  tn.  X  30         (6}  Length  =  345    ™-  ^  30 
=  103*5    ***•  =0*115  m. 

wedded  to  older  methods  will  contest 
n  of  such  proposals.  But  the  wholes 
his  method  is  to  make  the  pupil  feel 
the  fig^ures  from  left  to  right  or  right 
the  unit's  place.  If  isome  such  system 
rsally  adopted  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
ar  (as  we  so  often  do  now)  of  boys 
■^  100  by  iong^  division  or  multiplying" 
separately  when  multiplying  by  ten. 
D  of  many  mathematical  masters  is  that 
»$  than  rigid  insistence  upon  such  drill 
imc  will  give  children  a  real  grip  of  the 
tation* 

te,  it  is  here  assumed  that  the  whole  of 
work  would  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
scale,  and  that  plenty  of  concrete  ex- 
)uld  be  g-iven  in  the  '*  four  rules  "  deal- 
Francs  and  centimes*  dollars  and  cents, 
;  and  florins,  and  also  with  the  gram 
ire, 

an  be  obtained  (from  the  E.S.A.  at  4ii. 
lining  imitation  German  money.  Coun- 
senting  English  money  can  also  be 
It  not  in  pounds,  florins,  and  mils  (which 
bly  be  the  form  our  coinage  will  take 
ised).  It  was  stated  that  strict  laws 
imitation  of  either  French  or  American 
tft  fortunately  sets  of  imitation  French 
m  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Hachette 
Mid  there  is  no  reason  why  the  boys 
i  should  not  make  counters  out  of  paper 
ird  to  represent  any  system.  W^ould  it 
be  a  valuable  exercise — in  connection 
•oximation — to  teach  children  how  to 
]  5.  d,  into  pounds,  florins,  and  mils? 
mere  siig:gestion,  but  it  might  be  worth 

tare,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  every 
These  provide  a  valuable  change,  and 
another  faculty.  The  great  test,  how- 
be  metric  system  lies  in  its  application 
d  volume.  Having  learned  the  meaning 
tre,  the  pupil  will  discover  for  himself 
quare  centimetre  contains  a  hundred 
itllimetres.  This  may  be  done  either 
ithout  squared  paper.  A  blackboard  of 
e  metre  divided  into  ten  thousand  square 
ss  is  not  only  useful  to  the  master »  but 
?y  more  to  the  pupil  than  any  amount 
verbal  statements.  Here  the  teaching 
in  be  followed  by  careful  drill  in  re- 
,  m.  to  sq.  cm.,  &c. 

11  be  a  convenient  place  to  introduce  the 
pproxiraate  multiplication,  the  pupil  at 
ly  leaving  out  the  superfluous  figrures  in 
ion  of  the  columns,  and  then  learning 
II  the  whole  operation  to  (say)  four-figure 
It  may  be  well  (at  any  rate  initially) 
be  phrase  *'  to  so  many  decimal  places,'* 
this  is  learned  first  the  true  idea  of  ap- 


proximation seems  afterwards  to  be  grasped  with 
difficulty.  It  is  a  common  mistake  (perhaps  not 
confined  to  pupils)  to  suppose  that  if  a  measure- 
ment Is  known  to  two  decimal  places  its  square 
can  be  calculated  to  one  decimal  place.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  if  we  know  that  the  length 
of  the  side  of  a  square  lies  between  0*03  and  0*04, 
we  only  know  that  its  area  lies  between  0*0009- 
and  o"ooi6 ;  whereas  if  the  length  lies  between 
2*03  and  2*04  we  find  the  limits  for  the  area 
between  about  4^12  and  4' 16.  Similarly,  show 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
\  number  of  decimal  places  to  which  certain  quan» 
titles  are  known  and  the  number  of  decimal  places 
to  which  their  products  can  be  calculated. 

Again,  let  the  pupils  calculate  the  area  of  a 
square  of  length  123:4  cm.,  and  then  find  what 
difference  it  would  make  if  the  first  measure* 
ment  had  been  0*05  cm.  too  short.  They  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that,  so  far  from  the  differ- 
ence being  merely  0*05  sq.  cm.,  or  even  0*5 
sq.  cm.,  it  is  actually  greater  than  to  sq.  cm.; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  significant 
figure  is  scarcely  altered,  and  the  third  not  at 
all. 

If  it  takes  too  long  for  the  pupils  to  discover^ 
it  mig-ht  now  perhaps  do  no  harm  to  state  that 
if  the  side  of  a  square  be  known  to  /owf-figure 
accuracy,  we  can  calculate  its  area  to  at  least 
/lir£*e-figure  accuracy;  and,  further,  that  if  any 
two  numbers  be  known  to  an  accuracy  of  a  given- 
order,  we  can  determine  either  their  product  or 
their  quotient  to  an  order  which  (at  the  lowest) 
is  less  than  the  given  order  by  unity. 

In  the  report  upon  the  Oxford  (Senior)  Local 
examinations  it  is  stated  that  **  the  larger 
number  of  candidates  used  contracted  methods 
in  a  thoughtless  way,  either  rejecting  too  many 
figures  and  so  obtaining  inaccurate  results,  or 
going  to  the  other  extreme.**  Such  thoughtless- 
ness would  be  less  common  if  every  type  of  ques- 
tion in  which  approximation  is  possible  were  illus- 
trated by  at  least  one  example  in  which  the  answer 
had  to  be  calculated  to  four  significant  figures. 

A  typical  example  would  be:  "Find  to  fcwjr-figure 
accuracy  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  Q5-67H4 
metres  having  given  w  — 3*1415926.  How  many  figures  of 
facii  number  will  you  need  for  your  calculation?  ** 

One  would  not  expect  boys  to  entex  into  refinements  of 
accuracy  or  to  note  that  the  fij^ures  95-68x5-t4i6  would 
be  sufficient ;  one  would  merely  require  them  to  say  :  "  To 
en?rure  /owr-figure  accuracy  retain  the  first  fivi  figures  of 
each  number  thus  :  95-678x3- 1416," 

But  to  do  justice  to  the  question  of  approxima- 
tion would  occupy  the  whole  space  at  my  disposal. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  left  out  of  consideration 
in  dealing  with  the  metric  system,  so  that  these 
brief  remarks  are  perhaps  not  altogether  mis- 
placed ;  for,  althou^q-h  they  may  appear  trite  to 
many  minds,  there  are  some  to  whom  these  su^- 
g-estions  may  be  not  quite  valueless. 

Volumetric  measurements  can  be  treated  from 
two  totally  different  points  of  view.  We  may 
take    the   Hire   as   our   unit   of   measurement,    in 
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which  case  the  treatment  will  be  precisely  the 
same  as  in  dealing  with  linear  measurements. 
Excellent  models  of  the  metric  liquid  and  dry 
measures  can  be  obtained  from  the  E.S.A.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  although  admir- 
able for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  they  are 
scarcely  suitable  for  practical  work,  either  in  the 
laboratory  or  in  the  class-room.  It  would  really 
seem  that  in  this  particular  case  inexpensive  full- 
size  pictures  would  convey  almost  as  good  an  idea 
as  the  modiels  themselves.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever, can  again  appeal  to  everyday  experience  by 
asking  such  questions  as — 

**  State  in  litres  the  volume  of  a  tea-cup,  bucket,  bath, 
pond,  room,  haystack,  or  church.** 

The  consideration  of  the  litre  as  a  cubic  deci- 
metre is,  of  course,  of  far  greater  difficulty  and 
importance.  This  can  be  adequately  illustrated 
only  by  the  beautiful  little  model  sold  by  the 
E.S.A.  (price  6s.).  It  consists  of  a  cubic  deci- 
metre divided  into  ten  slabs  of  a  hundred  c.c. 
each.  One  of  these  slabs  is  again  divided  into 
ten  bars  of  ten  c.c.  each,  and  one  of  these  into 
centimetre  cubes.  No  school  should  be  without 
this  model,  which  will  suggest  to  the  experienced 
teacher  numerous  exercises  in  calculation  and  in 
approximation,  besides  affording  the  best  means 
of  bringing  home  to  the  average  boy  the  true 
nature  of  space. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  dilate  further  upon 
the  illustrations  and  drill  which  will  be  required 
to  consolidate  the  instruction  given  concerning 
volume  and  weight,  as  the  teacher  who  has 
grasped  the  principles  already  enunciated  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  providing  similar  object- 
lessons  and  exercises.  But  he  must  be  warned 
against  allowing  any  boy  to  confuse  weight  with 
volume.  The  Oxford  Local  report  on  science 
states  that  **  in  the  numerical  questions  many 
candidates  treated  kilograms  as  a  measure  of 
volume,*'  and  recommends  that  *'  more  time 
be  given  to  the  study  of  units." 

The  ideas  put  forward  in  this  article  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : 

(i)  Bad  examination  results  do  not  necessarily 
imply  bad  teaching.  The  results  may  be  caused 
either  by  insufficient  drill  or  by  too  great  diver- 
sity of  methods. 

(2)  The  terminology  of  the  metric  system  should 
be  copiously  illustrated  both  orally  and  practically 
by  numerous  examples. 

(3)  The  position  of  the  decimal  point  (or,  better 
still,  that  of  the  unit's  place)  should  be  emphasised 
and  treated  as  fixed ;  whilst  the  figures  should 
be  regarded  as  flowing  to  the  left  or  to  the  right 
in  multiplication  or  division  by  powers  of  ten. 

(4)  Attention  should  be  devoted  to  methods  of 
approximation   throughout   the  school  course. 

(5)  Most  of  the  models  described  above  will 
be  found  useful  if  not  indispensable. 

So  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of  methods 
of  changing  from  British  units  to  the  metric 
system.  The  consideration  of  this  important  sub- 
ject must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 


THE    PRONUNCIATION     OF    LAI 
By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 
High-master  of  Manchester  Grammar  Scho 

THE  battle  of  the  pronunciations  is  I 
won.  The  Classical  Association  1: 
posed,  the  headmasters  have  dispose 
the  L^pper  House  of  the  Conference  and  thi 
House  of  the  Association  have  approved  l 
system  by  decisive  majorities,  and,  so  fai 
schools  are  concerned,  the  question  ougl 
settled. 

This  is  the  right  procedure.  As  Bacon 
you  look  for  despatch,  the  preparation  shoul 
work  of  few,  the  experts ;  the  debate  and  e: 
tion  should  be  the  work  of  many.  If  it  hi 
nothing  else,  this  piece  of  work  alone  wou 
justified  the  existence  of  the  newly  fledge 
sical  Association,  and  it  has  done  wisely  I 
with  fundamentals. 

It  was  natural  that  so  far-reaching  a 
should  not  be  put  through  without  opp 
One  cannot  drain  a  marsh  without  incorr 
the  resident  frogs.  Indeed,  in  this  nicely  I 
world  there  can  be  no  advance  w^ithout 
plus  without  a  minus,  no  gain  without  pa; 
price  for  it. 

What  is  the  case  for  the  opposition? 
able  spokesmen,  and  the  case  did  no 
through  feeble  presentation. 

There  is  first  of  all   Bishop  Welldon. 
already  sufficiently  hard,  he  argues.     \Vh] 
!    the  hardness  of  it  by  introducing  artificial 
ties ;   why  not  let  the  boy  pronounce  Lati 
!    natural  way  as  he  does  his  mother  tongu( 
,    answer  to  this  is  :   First,  that  the   boy  h: 
I    natural  ways  of  pronouncing  his  mother 
I    there  is  lio  fixed  rule  or  principle  about  1 
'    nunciation  of  P^nglish,  and  one  of  our  chief 
I    in  teaching  a  boy  Latin  is  to  give  him  idea* 
tem    and  law,   to  make  him   apply  princi 
English,    spelling,    pronunciation,    cvcryt 
empiric  and   capricious;    in    Latin,    pronu 
is    according    to    spelling    and    spelling 
I    ing   to  pronunciation ;  each  vowel,  diphth 
consonant  has  a  certain  value ;  given  cerl 
!    ters   one   knows   how   they   must   be   pron 
Secondly,  :  s  to  the  introducing  of  artificial 
'    ties,  this  argument  carries  us  a  little  too  fa: 
I    not  apply  it  also  to  the  learning  of  French? 
Welldon,  in  his  speech,  scouts  the  notion  1 
I    ever  being  able  to  learn   at    school   how 
I    nounce  French  properly,  and  cites  from  Dr 
I    in  evidence  a  passage  which  was  perhaps 
Dr.  Arnold's  own  day.      Why  then  attempi 
possible?     Why     introduce    artificial    diff^ 
If  we  are  to  be  consistent  we  must  teach  ** 
tu  ees,  ile  est." 

Dr.  Gow's  interesting  speech  at  the  Coi 
dealt  with  the  historic  side  of  the  questio 
no  one  would  suggest  that  hoys  of  the  t^ 
century  should  be  taught  the  Knglish  pn 
tion  to  prevent  them  from  understanding 
vice  of  mass.  The  Westminster  play  is  a  < 
for  Westminster  School,  past  and  present; 


would    take    "Old    Westminsters" 

Jto  accustom  themselves  to  the  new 

make  a  serious  reflection  upon  the 

|(if  one  may  use  a  Darwinian  word) 

\s.  Westminster  education.      Probably 

^'ould  be  equal  to  the  strain,  if  their 

not. 

Jrlhy  of  serious  consideration  is  the 
he  chairman  of  the  Incorporated  Asso- 
f^eadmasters,  Dr.  Rendall»  of  Charter- 
s  argument  was  that  the  adoption  of 
somewhat  paradoxically  termed  '*  the 
mciation  '*  would  create  a  breach  be- 
^ind  English  ;  if  the  old  pronunciation 
Hioy  recognises  more  readily  the  Latin 
^B  his  own  language ^  such  words  as 
ff,  vicarious,  ingratitude/'  and  conse- 
e  study  of  Latin  reacted  more  vitally 
upon  his  understanding  and  use  of 
Bg^ue.  Dr.  Rendall's  plea  wiis  that»  as 
systems  of  pronunciation  existent 
should  recognise  the  existence  of 
heir  respective  spheres  should  be 
[tfted,  the  '*  old  "  pronunciation  being 
chools  where  the  chief  consideration 
\ie  **  new  "  pronunciation  in  the  uni- 
vhere  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
cientific  philology. 

dall  also  pointed  out  that  each  Conti- 
on  had  adapted  Latin  pronunciation  to 
honetic  vhIucs;  we  did  not  attempt 
Chaucer  according  to  the  English 
on  of  Chaucer's  time,  we  read  it 
our  own  pronunciation,  so  that  it 
>re  real  to  us.  Why  should  we 
same  principle  to  Virgil,    Horace, 

int  of  view  which  cannot  be  lightly 

ut  the  advocates  of  the  *'  new  '*  pro- 

'C  ready  to  take  up  the  challenge  on 

toth     Confining  the  argument  strictly 

itions    between    Latin   and    the   mother 

are  three  arguments  for  the  "*  new  " 


I 


e  is  already  a  breach  between  Latin 

\h  which  no   system  can   bridge.     The 

natives  do  not  correspond  in  quantity 

I  originals.     To  take  the  words  men* 

&,     we     say     dvlHsation^      I^tin    says 

Bay   in^rdtitudt^    Latin    says    in^rdtus ; 

f/,   Latin  Idtus  ;   other  words   at   once 

;elves,     such     as     regent,      maternal^ 

tpiHence^     exdmifiaiitm^      evidence,     tri- 

is     impossible,     therefore,     to    have 

correlation  between  English  and  Latin 

retain   any   pretence  of  scholarship 

it  was  pointed  out  at  once  that,  as  a 
Ct,  most  of  these  English  derivatives 
>om  Latin  direct  but  through  French, 
crrenlific  correlation  will,  therefore*  be 
ich.  If  a  boy  is  to  gain  any  idea  of 
anguage  development,  he  must  learn 
ivas  spoken,  French  as  it  is  spoken, 
is  spoken ;  he  has  then,  at  any  rate, 
on  wh'tch  to  work;  he  will  pJace  in 


their  right  relation  bovem,  bteufj  beef;  canto , 
chauter\  chant,   and  so  forth. 

Thirdly  comes  a  point  which  appeals  specially 
to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  raw  material 
which  does  not  find  its  way  to  Charterhouse  or 
Westminster.  One  of  our  chief  ditliculties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  elementary-school  boy  is  the  mis- 
pronunciation of  the  mother  tongue.  Dialects 
vary,  but  the  problem  remains  the  same  all  over 
the  country  for  those  secondary  schools  which 
are  in  touch  with  the  people.  The  only  way  to 
cope  with  vulgarity  of  pronunciation  is  to  make 
a  new  beginning,  to  start  with  a  new  language 
in  which  pronunciation  must  be  a  matter  of 
conscious  effort,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  back  to 
phonetics.  But  the  phonetics  must  be  concrete,  not 
abstract,  and  nothing  helps  us  so  much  here  as  a 
language  in  which  each  sound  is  pure  and  simple, 
each  sound  is  easy,  and  each  is  represented  always 
by  a  definite  symbol.  Once  a  boy  accustoms  him- 
self to  hear  correctly  and  speak  correctly  in  Latin 
he  begins  quite  insensibly  to  articulate  better  in 
English,  to  mind  his  b's,  to  disaccustom  himself 
to  the  final  r  in  idca-r  or  Lsaiah-r,  to  give  to  the 
consonants  their  proper  value,  and  to  the  vowels 
their  proper  purity.  There  is  an  analogy  between 
the  process  and  the  way  that  the  (ireek  script  re- 
acts upon  the  English  handwriting.  Many 
teachers  have  noticed  how,  directly  a  boy  begins  to 
learn  Greek,  there  is  a  simultaneous  and  spon- 
taneous improvement  in  his  English  handwriting  : 
in  (ireck  he  has  to  form  each  letter  separately  and 
each  letter  carefully ;  the  result  is  that  his  writing 
muscles,  quite  unbeknown  to  himself,  transfer  to 
his  English  writing  what  they  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  in  writing  tlreek.  It  is  so  with  careful 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  it  is  so  for  the  same 
reason.  Each  syllable  has  to  be  separately 
and  carefully  articulated  in  Latin,  and  the  result 
is  that  there  is  less  slurring  and  vulgar  slovenli- 
ness in  English. 

But  the  great  argument  is  uniformity,  and  the 
only  possible  uniformity  is  through  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  scholars  of  the  Classical 
Association.  '*  Old  boys  *'  must  shift  for 
themselves  :  the  dead  past  must  bury  its 
dead  or  else  learn  anew.  Our  business  is 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  and  to  them 
our  first  duty  is  not  to  inilict  upon  them  that- 
bewildering  uncertainty  which  was  inllicted  upon 
us.  Many  of  the  present  generation  have  been 
hustled  about  from  one  system  to  another  until  it 
is  a  wonder  that  we  have  any  notion  of  system  left 
in  us.  We  have  said  lines  to  one  master  accord- 
ing to  one  system,  and  read  Cicero  to  another 
master  according  to  another  system ;  have  passed 
from  one  school  to  another,  or  from  school  to 
university,  and  found  everything  unsettled  and 
chaotic.  The  time  past  may  suffice  for  this;  we 
have  had  over  thirty  years  of  it.  The  interme- 
diate schools  of  Wales  took  the  matter  in  hand 
svstematicallv  and  settled  down  to  the  new  method 
without  any  difficulty  :  Scotland  has  always  had  it ; 
it  is  time  the  predominant  partner  made  up  her 
mind  and  set  her  house  in  order.  Let  Ker  luQve. 
altogether  \i  s\\e  too\^  aX  ^W 
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HOW    TO    READ    AN    AUTHOR     IN 
CLASS. 

By  James  Oliphant,  M.A. 

THERE  is  hardly  any  branch  of  an  English 
education  that  may  not  be  associated  with 
the  reading  lesson,  and  though  the  rela- 
tion of  the  more  formal  aspects  of  linguistic  study 
to  purely  literary  appreciation  may  seem  some- 
what arbitrary,  there  are  undeniable  advantages 
in  bringing  them  close  together.  The  practice  of 
isolating  the  lessons  in  spelling,  writing,  gram- 
mar, composition,  and  elocution  from  each  other 
and  from  the  reading  of  an  author,  and  even  of 
putting  them  into  the  hands  of  different  teachers, 
is  not  to  be  defended.  Language,  after  all,  is  a 
unity,  and  though  it  may  be  sometimes  convenient 
to  separate  theory  from  practice,  or  the  scientific 
from  the  aesthetic  side,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  maintain  the  synthesis.  The  lise  of  specially 
prepared  text-books,  where  words  and  phrases  are 
taken  out  of  their  context,  or  piled  up  with  un- 
natural iteration,  to  illustrate  particular  p>oints  of 
linguistic  or  syntactical  theory,  is  apt  to  give  a 
distorted  view  of  the  art  of  literary  expression, 
and  certainly  destroys  much  of  the  pleasure  which 
its  study  should  afford.  Such  manuals,  if  not  re- 
served for  the  teacher,  should  at  least  be  put  into 
the  hands  only  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  who 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  reading.  As  in  the 
learning  of  a  foreign  language  actual  specimens 
of  its  literature  should  be  the  basis  at  every  stage, 
so  in  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  the  reading 
of  an  author  should  be  made  to  gather  up  all  pos- 
sible lines  of  inquiry.  At  the  time  when  a  com- 
plete literary  work  is  first  taken  up  at  school, 
which  will  probably  be  when  the  pupils  are  about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  it  is  surely  safe  to  trust  to 
curing  defects  of  spelling  and  phraseology 
through  a  growing  acquaintance  with  good 
models,  and  the  individual  practice  in  oral  and 
written  composition  that  would  naturally  accom- 
pany it.  In  this  view,  the  reading  of  an  author 
in  junior  forms  may  be  held  to  include  parsing, 
analysis,  etymology,  and  other  similar  exercises; 
but  as  these  have  their  own  methods  of  treatment, 
they  need  not  be  considered  at  present. 

Keeping  to  what  arises  directly  out  of  the  read- 
ing lesson,  we  may  find  it  convenient  to  class  the 
lines  of  study  under  five  headings  : 

(i)  Elocution;  (2)  Meanings  and  Uses  of 
Words ;  (3)  Allusions ;  (4)  Paraphrasing  and  Com- 
position ;  (5)  Literary  Criticism. 

All  these  are  in  some  degree  essential,  if  there 
Is  to  be  any  adequate  understanding  of  the 
author's  meaning,  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  his 
artistic  achievement.  Yet  it  will  rarely  be  found 
that  they  all  receive  due  attention.  One  or 
another  is  apt  to  be  crowded  out,  either  through 
want  of  time  and  consideration  or  from  lack  of 
aptitude  in  the  teacher.  There  is  certainly  a  great 
disregard  in  our  schools  of  the  educative  value 
of  reading  aloud.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  this  IS  the  best  way  of  introducing  a  class  to 
t/ie  study  of  a  work  of  literature.     It  is  not  only 


that  every  opportunity  should   be   taken 

veloping  the  faculty  of  effective  vocal  expi 

the  practice  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  a| 

tion  of  the  author's  purpose  and  methods 

all,  the  written  language  is  but  a  pale  re 

of  the  spoken  word,  and  silent  reading  a 

satisfactory  substitute  only  for   those  wh 

•  had   time   to  cultivate   an    imaginative  s( 

i  sound  effects.     Young  people  need   the  s 

I  of  immediate  sense-perceptions,  of  the  ear 

,  as  of  the  eye.     At  the  outset  of  a  secondary 

I   indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  ever 

:  rect  articulation  has   been  acquired   by  a 

apart  from  the  necessary  corrections  of  inc 

errors   of   accent   and   pronunciation,   thei 

distinct  gain,  both  to  speakers  and  to  listei 

the  audible  rendering  of  a  work  of  liten 

especially  in  the  case  of  poetry  or  drama, 

the  aesthetic  intention  is  at  its  highest.     I 

that  the  interests  of  all  may  be  considere 

desirable  that  the  teacher,  who  may  be  pr 

to  have  some  elocutionary  gift,   should  a 

his  own  contributions  with  the  less  matun 

of  his  pupils,   and  should,  by  precept  ar 

cism,  as  well  as  by  example,  show  how 

force  of  the  author's  meaning  can  best  be 

out. 

This  preliminary  reading  aloud  of  the 
to  be  studied  should  not  be  interrupted 
questions  or  explanations  that  are  not  impc 
needed  to  secure  the  proper  elocutionary 
ing,  for  it  is  important  that  the  intellect 
emotional  appeal  should  not  be  dissipated 
tachment  of  the  parts.  On  the  second  f 
however,  which  may  be  taken  somewhat 
by  the  teacher,  the  more  detailed  examinati 
with  advantage  turn  frequently  from  on 
of  treatment  to  another.  The  object  no 
help  the  pupils  to  master  all  the  particul 
culties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complcU 
standing,  and  there  is  an  obvious  saving  < 
and  a  gain  in  variety  of  interest,  in  takir 
as  they  come,  whatever  may  be  theif  nati 
one  line  it  may  be  the  meaning  of  some 
word,  in  the  next  the  unaccustomed  use  of 
liar  word,  in  the  following  line  some  Wsto: 
geographical  or  literary  allusion,  in  the 
figure  of  speech  to  be  explained.  Then  cv 
and  again  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sentei 
seem  somewhat  obscure,  and  a  paraphra 
will  have  to  be  supplied,  or  the  connec 
tween  one  paragraph  and  another  may  ha 
traced.  The  best  teaching  here  will 
which  has  the  widest  reach  and  the  mo! 
I  pected  transitions,  provided  always  that  t 
'  trative  and  explanatory  matter  is  really  i 
and  that  as  much  as  possible  is  got  on 
pupils,  by  leading  them  to  rely  on  th 
resources. 

A  question  arises  at  this  point  as  to  th 
and  amount  of  the  private  preparation  the 
be  required  for  such  a  lesson.  It  will  ] 
be  found  best  to  have  the  preliminary  re 
class  before  it  is  studied  at  home,  and 
\  occasion  then  to  clear  up  any  general  di 
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reat  to  be  left  to  the  unaided  efforts 
Of  course,  no  line  can  be  drawn 

tion  without  reftTcnce  to  the  age 

cumstances  of  the  class,  but  it  may 

a  general   rule,   that   where  access 

suitable  books  of  reference,  a  great 

left  to  the  pupils'  own  initiative. 

Bted    editions    of    the    informative 

k1,     there     is     no    value    whatever 

eparation,     which     is     merely     an 

irerbal    memory;     but    if    there    is 

that     the     pupils     will     have     to 

independent     inves  ligation »     and 

g^ment     in     seeking     for     explana- 

bardly   be   doubtt'd   that   the   effort 

I    making.     There    is,    however,    a 

►f  preparation  still  in  vogue  in  some 

h  in  most  cases  is  certainly  out  of 

iOt  uncommon  to  find  an  acquaint- 

subject-matter  of  a  reading  lesson 

raJ   or    written    examinations,    e%^en 

;  is  a  record  €>f  pureK    imaginary 

not  in  the  front  rank  of  literary 
\  allowable  to  expect  an  intimate 
the  details  of  the  plot  in  one  of 
tragedies     or     Scott's     historical 

h  questions  as  *'  What  did  John 
'  that?  "  or  '*  Where  did  Traddles' 

show^  a  misconception  of  the  ends 

ling  of  literature  must  always  have 

US  to  be  considered  the  somewhat 

tas  to  how  far  a  genuine  aesthetic 
associated  with  the  literature  les- 
a  great  idea  now^adays  of  empha- 
of   English   teaching,   and,    how- 
f  be  the  intention,  there  is  no  doubt 
»al  of  what  passes  under  the  name 
preciation    on    the    part    oi    ycmng 
y  little  substance  or  value.     There 
liral  reaction  from  the  ultra-analytic 
m  methods  with  w^hich  the  study  of 
pre  was  long  infected  through  the 
pedantic  classical  scholarship,  and   1 
I  all   fur  a   mt>re  humanistic  treat-    1 
I  Ir  as  this  demand  merely  expresses    ' 
'oung  people  should  be  introduced    | 
ieces  of  literary  art  in  such  a  way 
fed  their  power  and  beauty,  it  is 
highest  respect.      But  beyond  the 
ttion  of  w^orks  that  are  appropriate 
p]    to    the    stage    of    development 
^  it  to  be  effected? 
Id  such  as  *'  The  Revenge,"  which 
io  interest  and  move  every  boy  and 
ftt  of  the  secondary'  course.     What 
f  do  to  secure  that  this  poem  should 
Iji^est  impression?     He  can  read  it 
Tlth   the   fullest   elocutionary   effect 
ible  of;  he  can  help  his  pupils  to 
le  it  for  themselves ;   and  he   can 
I  plify  any  words,  or  phrases,  or  al- 
I  Y  not  be  fully  understood.      It  may 
ubted  whether  he  can  do  anything 
^dd  to  the  emotional  impression.   If 


he  proceeds  to  draw  attention  to  the  technique  of 
the  poem — to  explain  its  structure,  its  metre,  its 
diction,  its  imagery — he  is  entering  upon  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  purely  analytical 
study,  not  directly  connected  with  the  apprecia- 
tion of  literature,  which,  except  in  its  simplest 
elements,  would  in  any  case  be  suitable  only  for 
the  higher  forms. 

Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  with  a  Shake- 
speare play,  w^here  the  so-called  critical  treatment 
is  most  frequently  attempted.     After  the  text  has 
been    folly    explained,    and    the    dramatic    effect 
realised  as  far  as  is  possible  through  reading  and 
declaiming  in  character,  what  is  left  Ui  be  done? 
Probably  nothing  that  would  add  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  particular  play  that  has  been  studied, 
and   for   those  who  are  just  being  introduced   to 
Shakespeare  it  would  certainly  be  best  to  pass  on 
at  once  to  the  treatment  of  others  of  his  plays  in 
the  same  manner.      It  is  true  that  valuable  exer- 
cises in  composition  may  be  found  in  the  repro- 
duction,   both    orally  and   in   writing,   of   the   im* 
pressions  gained    in    reading   the   play.      But   the 
important  point  to  be  noted  is  that  these  cannot 
be  made  the  suhjecl  of  direct  teachinf^.      In  so  far 
I  as  the  material  for  the  estimation  of  one  of  the 
characters    is   communicated   by    the   teacher,   or 
supplied   by  the  annotations  of  the  text,  or  even 
suggested  by  different  members  of  the  class  for 
each  other *s  benefit,  it  is  worse  than  valueless.     It 
is   bad   enough   to   be  crammed   with   information 
that  has  been  mechanically  acquired,  but  it  is  much 
worse  to  be  crammed  with  second-hand  criticism, 
and  to  be  misled  into  putting  it  forward  as  if  it 
w^ere     the     fruit     of     independent     thinking.     Of 
course,    the  teacher  can  give   indirect   help   after 
the  event.      He  can  criticise  the  essay,   showing 
where  the  presentation  of  the  character  has  been 
misunderstood,     and    giving    some    aid     towards 
forming  sounder  judgments  for  the  future.     This 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  higher  appreciation 
of  literature  can  be  enriched  and  quickened  in  the 
average   learner,   and   teachers  would   do  well   to 
limit  themselves  to  it  until  the  latest  years  of  a 
prolonged  school  life  have  been   reached.     There 
could    be    no    greater    mistake    than    to    impose 
theoretic  lessons  on  style,  or  review's  of  literary 
history,  on  pupils  whose  reading  has  been  meagre; 
the  time  would  be  far  better  spent  in  increasing 
their  first-hand  acquaintance  w^ith  the  masterpieces 
of  literature. 

The  Study  of  Plani^ife  for  Young  People.  By  M.  C. 
Slopes.  xii-faos  pp.  (Moring.)  2S.  6d,  nH.— Dr. 
S topes *s  little  book  t>asily  falls  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
retriit  attempts  to  indurp  children  to  1^'arn  the  main  fact* 
of  plant-lifp  for  thf^OTielve^  by  direct  observation  and  reason- 
ing. The  author  displays  on  ever)-  page  her  practical  ex- 
perience  of  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  path  of  the  raw 
beginner  in  botany»  and  succeeds  admirably  tn  beinjj  lucid 
without  any  sacnfice  of  accuracy.  The  greater  part  of 
the  book  covers  the  usual  ground  of  a  first  course  of 
exp^riinental  botany,  but  part  v.,  on  **  Plants  tn  their 
Homes,"  is  more  novel,  and  will  furnish  welcome  hints 
on  outdoor  work.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  sketches 
and  reproductions  of  photographs. 
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RECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF    CHEMICAL    CHANGE. 

By  \V.  A.   Davis,   B.Sc.  (Lond.), 

Demonstrator   in   Chemistry,    Central   Technical   College, 

London. 

II. — The   Problems  of  Combustion.  ! 

IN    a    series    of    lectures    given    at    the    Royal 
Institution  about  the  middle  of  last  century 
on    the    **  Chemical    History   of   a   Candle," 
Faraday    taught    that    **  the    forces    which    hold 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  together  are  so  nicely  ; 
balanced  that  the  hydrogen  is  made  to  combine  ; 
first,    the    carbon    afterwards.*'     The    formation 
of  smoke  above  the  flame  of  a   lamp  or  candle  , 
would  in  this  way  receive  a  satisfactory  explana-  | 
tion.      But  recent  work  has  shown  that  combus-  ! 
tion  is  far  too  complicated  a  process  to  be  ex-  I 
plained     by     considering     merely     one     line     of 
evidence.     During    the    past    twenty    years    the  l 
problems  it  affords   have  been   the  subject  of   a  ! 
discussion   of  almost    metaphysical   subtlety.      In 
the  present  scries  of  articles  it  is  impossible  to 
do    more    than    draw    attention    to    some   of    the 
principal  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  by 
the  chief  workers  in   this   field  of  inquiry.* 

In  teaching  chemistry  it  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary to  illustrate  the  force  of  **  chemical 
affinity  **  by  such  experiments  as  burning  phos- 
phorus in  oxygen,  sodium  in  chlorine,  or  by 
exploding  hydrogen  with  oxygen.  It  has  been 
usual  to  say  that  when  a  substance  such  as  phos- 
phorus is  heated  in  oxygen  above  a  certain 
temperature  called  the  ignition  temperature,  com- 
bination occurs  in  consequence  of  the  **  affinity  ** 
of  the  two  substances  for  one  another.  The 
view  taken  of  chemical  action  has  been  the 
simplest  possible  one  :  namely,  that  the  two  sub- 
stances combine  together  in  virtue  of  a  mutual 
attraction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
chemical  interaction  is  a  more  complicated  busi- 
ness :  not  only  must  there  be  the  **  tendency  " 
to  combine — represented  by  the  possibility  of 
heat  or  energy  being  set  free  in  the  action  ' — 
but,  in  addition,  cer^^in  conditions  which  allow 
of  this  energy  being  dissipated  have  to  be 
fulfilled  before  the  tendency  can  be  transformed 
into  action. 

One  of  the  earliest  observations  on  the  in- 
ability of  two  substances,  possessing  great 
**  affinity  **  for  each  other,  to  interact,  is  that 
of  Wanklyn,  who,  in  1869,  showed  that  sodium 
would  not  burn  in  dried  chlorine.  This  observa- 
tion was  confirmed  by  Cowper  in  1883.  In  1880 
Prof.  H.  B.  Dixon  stated,  at  the  Swansea  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  that,  although  an 
ordinarily  prepared  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide 
with   oxygen    explodes    violently    when    sparked, 

1  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  problem,  nee  Prof.  Armstrong's 
lecture  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  on  the  *'  Mechanics  of  Fire," 
May  15th,  7905 ;  Prof.  Dixon's  address  before  the  German  Chemical  Society, 
published  in  the  Berickie^  1905,  p.  941Q ;  and  for  the  general  question  of  the 
'*  Nature  of  Chemical  Oiange  and  the  Conditions  which  Determine  it," 
Prof.  Armstrong's  Presidential  Address  to  the  Chemical  Society  in  1895. 

s  The  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  to  form  P^5 
is  370,000  calories ;  that  due  to  the  action  Ha-|-0«/s=  HsO  is  68,300  calories ; 
whilst  the  action  Na+Cl=NaCl  gives  97,900  caJories. 


forming  carbon  dioxide,  it  is  impossible  t 
about  interaction  of  the  gases  if  the  i 
be  carefully  dried  beforehand.  The  full  « 
tion  of  the  work  on  which  this  statemc 
based  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1884. 
markable  result  was  then  established 
mixture  of  purified  carbon  monoxide  wit 
fied  oxygen  could  not  be  made  to  expl 
passing  a  torrent  of  sparks ;  but  that  if  ti 
explosive  mixture  were  allowed  to  stand  /o 
seconds  with  a  drop  of  water  the  mix 
once  exploded  on  passing  a  spark  thro 
In  1885  Traube  showed  that  a  flame  of  c 
bonic  oxide  which  burned  in  ordinary  m 
was  extinguished  when  plunged  into  air 
had  been  carefully  dried  by  means  of 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  Dixon  considere 
carbonic  oxide  **  is  incapable  of  direct 
with  oxygen,  but  is  burnt  indirectly  by 
with  liberation  of  hydrogen.*'  The  stea 
supp>osed  to  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygei 
process  of  alternate  oxidation  and  reductioi 

C0+H,0  =  C0,+  H2, 

The  assumption  made  was  that  hydrog 
oxygen  are  always  capable  of  directly 
ing  :  **  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogei 
affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  wj 
Shortly  after  Dixon's  discovery  of  the 
bustibility  of  carbonic  oxide,  Prof.  H.  B 
showed,  early  in  1885,  that  the  occurr 
other  common  actions  was  dependent 
presence  of  moisture.  Dried  carbon  an 
phosphorus  were  shown  not  to  inflame  i 
oxygen :  it  was  found  possible  indeed  t 
phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  of  dried  < 
No  result  could  be  more  striking,  pho 
being  usually  regarded  as  the  most  infla 
of  substances.  Dry  ammonia  and  dry  h] 
chloride  when  brought  together  do   not  < 

!   to  form  a  cloud  of  ammonium  chloride  ! 

i    that   obtained   when   these   substances  or 

!  come  together ;  whilst  nitric  oxide  and  oxj 
a  state  of  dryness  can  be  mixed  togcthe 
out   giving   rise   to   the    red   vapour    of  n 

:  dioxide. 

In  discussing  these  results  in  1885  Pro 
strong  expressed  the  opinion  that,  c 
action  being  essentially  reversed  e1ectro\ 
i6  necessary,  in  order  that  chemical  acti 
occur  in  these  cases,  that  a  conducting 
be  present  containing  an  electrolyte.  Th 
ficance  of  this  conception  has  already  be< 
trated  in  one  special  case  —the  rusting  o 
in  the  previous  article  in  The  School 
(January,  1907).  If  this  view  be  admi 
correct  it  should  be  impossible  to  explode 
ture  of  pure  hydrogen  and  pure  oxygen,  I 
these  substances  are  non-electrolytes  :  the 
action  under  ordinary  conditions  must  b 
mined  by  some  substance  which  gives  ri 
conducting  medium.  Water  alone  woulc 
sufllicieht  to  effect  this  result  because  pur 


Ibility  a  non-electrolyte ;  but  a  trace 
or  of  a  saltt  by  rendering-  the  water 
■pnveying'  a  current,  would  enable 
^Bke  place.  Thus»  on  theoretical 
B^  predicted  that  if  su(hciently  puri- 
Bcnsure  the  absence  of  an  **  electro- 
moist  hydrogen  and  oxyg^en  should 
:  when  heated  together.  After  many 
obtain  the  g^ases  of  a  sufficient  degree 
^rof.  H.  B.  Baker  succeeded  in  1902 
Its  of  the  Chemical  Society,  voL  Ixxxi., 
verifying"  this  prediction,  made  many 
Duslyi  by  obtaining  a  mixture  of  the 
in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of 

ione    of    oxygen,    which    could    be 
lemperature  at  which  silver  melts 
(that     i.s,     above 
^^^/JJ^  ,000^)       without 
^  T  51       <?>cpttj<Jirig. 
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into  the  capillary ;  the  tatter  was  then  sealed, 
and  the  tube  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark  for 
varying  periods.  After  ten  days'  drying,  a  tube 
prepared  in  this  way  was  heated  in  a  Bunsen 
burner  flame  jiide  by  side  with  a  similar  tube 
containing  undried  gas.  In  twelve  experiments 
the  wet  tube  exploded  and  the  dried  tube  did 
not.  In  two  expertment.Sp  where  only  two  days* 
drying  had  been  allowed,  water  was  slowly 
formed  in  the  dry  lube,  but  although  visible 
moisture  was  present^  no  explosive  combination 
took  place  and  only  a  slow  rombination  occurred. 
In  the  undried  tubes  it  was  found  that  rombina- 
tion occurred  between  the  gases,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  when  the  tubes  were  ex- 
posed to  daylight :  it  was,  therefore,  essential 
in  drying  the  gas  to  keep  the  tubes  in  darkness. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  explodes  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions lias  been  stated  to  be  about  boo^.  In  Fig.  2 
the  arrangement  is  shown  by  means  of  which 
Prof.  H.  B.  Baker  succeeded  in  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  the  gases  to  a  temperature  above  looo'^ 
without  causing  an  explosion.  The  hard  glass 
tube  containing  the  gases  carries  a  thin  coil  of 
silver  wire  attached  by  fusion  to  platinum  wires 
sealed  through  the  walls  of  the  tube.  When  the 
precautions  already  described  were  observed,  it 
was  found  that  the  silver  wire  could  be  healed 
by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity  until  it  fused, 
without  an  explosion  cH^curring.  If,  however,  a 
coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  was  substituted  for 
the  silver  one  in  this  experiment,  an  explosion  of 
the  gases  always  occurred  when  the  temperature 
of  the  coil  was  raised  by  the  current  just  above 
the  point  of  visible  redness.  At  this  tempera- 
ture platinum  appears  to  exercise  on  the  dry 
gases  a  '*  catalytic  **  influence  which  conditions 
interaction;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found 
that  the  formation  of  water  could  not  he  de- 
tected at  the  ordinary  temperature,  platinum 
being   then   imyperative. 

The  essential  condition  determining  the  inter- 
action of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  appears  to  be 
the  presence  of  an  electrolyte,  such  as  w^ater 
rendered  conducting  by  the  presence  of  a  trace 
of  an  impurity.  The  same  condition  was  shown 
in  the  previous  article  to  be  necessary  before 
iron  could  rust  in  presence  of  air  and  water;  and 
it  is  probably  the  same  condition  which  has  to 
be  fulfilled  before  carbon  monoxide  will  burn  in 
oxygen.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen  the  oxidation 
or  burning  is  accomplished  by  the  completion  of 
a  circuit,  which  may  he  represented  thus: 


T  h  e     method 

14^         used    to   prepare 
\      /       the    gases    con- 
/        sisted  in  electro- 
lysing a  solution 
of    highly    puri- 
fied       barium 
hydroxide.      Tlie 
hydrogen         oh- 
^     tained      in      this 
^         way      does      not 
contain       hydro- 
carbons,     whilst 
the     oxygen      is 
apparently      free 
■  from     ozone     or 

'  hydrogen        per- 

n      o  X  i  d  e.         r  h  e 
o^_ mixed       gases 

were  collected  in 
a  tube  of  the 
shape  indicated 
in  Fig.  I.  In 
order    to    ensure 

tiw  thai   m  mixture    of    highly  SUCCCSS,      it      WaS 
roB«j^and   O^-gtn     doe*    not  j^^^^     ^^     ^     ^^^ 

sential  that  the 
ild  be  made  either  of  hard  Jena 
Bohemian  glass.  The  tubes  were 
ighly  cleansed  by  heating  in  them 
of  nitric  and  chromic  acids,  and 
y  distilling  through  them  for  about 
purified  water  from  the  platinum 
)ndenser.  After  allowing  the  tubes  to 
were  dried  by  heating  them  to  red- 
ssing  a  current  of  air,  dried  by  means  3 
sulphuric  acid,  through  them.  A  plug 
ahosphoric  oxide  was  introduced,  the 
4  the  tube  drawn  off,  and  the  lower 
out  to  a  capillary  of  about  ^  mm. 
K  small  piece  of  fusible  metal  was 
and  the  tube  was  exhausted.  It  was  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  considered  as 
ted  with  the  electrolysis  apparatus,  the  positive  and  negative  poles  (as  they  actually 
ases  being  roughly  dried  by  passing  are  in  Grove*s  gas  battery),  and  the  reversed 
:h  a  tube  of  phosphoric  oxide  a  foot  electrolysis  gives  rise  to  the  two  products  shown 
When  the  tube  was  full  of  gas  the  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation,  namely, 
il    was    melted    and    allowed    to    run  '    water  and  hydrogen  peroxide.     Such  a  view   of 
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the  action  explains  the  fact  that  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  always  formed  when  a  hydrogen  flame 
bums  in  air;  it  can,  indeed,  be  detected  by  play- 
ing the  hot  flame  on  ice  and  subsequently  apply- 
ing the  titanic  acid  test  for  hydrogen  peroxide 
to  the  liquid.  That  hydrogen  peroxide  does  not 
usually  accumulate  in  the  water  formed  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unstable  substance  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  formed ;  giving  rise 
to  water  and  oxygen,  and  perhaps  playing  a  part 
in  the  burning  of  the  hydrogen  by  acting  as  an 
oxidising  agent. 

The  burning  of  hydrogen  is  the  simplest  case 
of  combustion  that  can  be  considered.  Hydro- 
gen is  the  principal  constituent  of  ordinary  coal 
gas,  forming  some  50  per  cent,  by  volume ;  about 
35  to  40  per  cent,  of  coal  gas  is  the  hydrocarbon 
methane  or  marsh  gas,  CH4.  In  the  next  article 
the  operations  which  occur  in  the  burning  of 
this  substance  will  be  considered,  and  we  shall 
then  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  case  of 
Faraday's  candle-flame  which  fifty  years  ago 
seemed  to  present  so  little  difficulty. 

ATHLETICS    IN    DAY    SCHOOLS. 

By  Herbert  J.  Tiffen.  M.A. 
Liverpool  Institute  High  School. 

NO  one  who  read  the  article  on  **  Sports  with- 
out Prizes  *'  in  The  School  World  (May, 
1906)  can  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
cogency  of  the  arguments  which  the  writer  put  for- 
ward. If,  however,  others  have  hesitated  hitherto 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Manchester  Grammar  School 
in  this  matter,  it  may  perhaps  afford  them  some 
encouragement  to  hear  of  the  entire  success  of  a 
similar  experiment  at  the  Liverpool  Institute.  A 
similar  scheme  of  inter-form  competition  was 
tried,  and  its  success  surprised  all  observers.  Not 
only  was  the  number  of  entrants  and  of  entries  far 
more  than  doubled,  but  the  interest  shown  by  the 
school  was  far  keener  and  more  universal. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  encouragement  of 
esprit  de  corps,  though  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  aims  of  athletics  in  our  schools,  was 
not  their  only  aim.  They  should  also  serve  the 
direct  purpose  of  discovering  and  developing  cer- 
tain capabilities  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
boys,  which  in  town  life  especially  do  not  find 
elsewhere  a  chance  of  systematic  development. 
Many  a  natural  athlete  passes  through  his  school 
life  without  ever  discovering  that  he  can  jump,  or 
run,  or  throw,  and  even  for  those  whose  natural 
abilities  in  these  directions  are  slight  it  seems  wise 
to  take  some  trouble  to  develop  such  slight  talent 
as  they  possess.  It  cannot,  I  fear,  be  contended 
that  in  our  day  schools  the  annual  sports,  as 
generally  managed,  do  very  much  to  serve  either 
of  these  ends. 

In  the  boarding  school  it  is  different.  The 
athletic  grounds  are  generally  close  to  the  school, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  jumping  standards,  to- 
gether with  the  various  preparations  of  the  ground, 
announce  that  the  time  for  the  sports  is  near  at 
hand.     Moreover,  in  the  lack  of  other  separate  in- 


dividual interests,  boys  turn  naturally  to 
cussion  of  the  prospects  of  the  year  and 
ing.  The  day-school  boy  living  apart,  a 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school; 
feels  these  influences  much  less,  and  the  ir 
ing  of  notices  and  entry  forms  fails  to  bri 
home  to  him.  Even  if  he  does  enter  his  d 
difficulties  of  trams  and  railways  cause  tn 
be  often  altogether  neglected,  and  witho 
ing  it  seems  probable  5iat  the  excessive  « 
of  one  or  two  days  of  sports  will  injure  rat 
assist  the  natural  development  of  his  pow< 
only  boy  who  is  likely  to  train  at  all  is  the 
has  happened  to  win  a  race  in  the  past,  j 
he  will  very  likely  do  so  with  the  feeling 
wise  to  conceal  his  actions  from  the  knov 
his  fellows,  a  frame  of  mind  which,  it  is 
to  say,  it  is  desirable  in  every  way  to  dis 
If  a  boy  never  has  been  successful  and  is 
as  to  his  powers,  he  will  pass  the  spoi 
being  of  little  or  no  interest  to  himself, 
only  will  not  train  but  will  not  even  ent€ 
races. 

It  is  exactly  such  a  boy,  however,  who 
most  of  our  consideration.  The  pushin 
who  enters  for  everything  and  revels  in 
gratulations  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
left  to  look  after  himself.  A  little  adv 
methods  of  training  and  moderation  in  it 
is  all  that  he  needs,  together  with  an  c 
hint  as  to  style  and  a  reminder  that  otl 
claims  and  rights  as  great  as  his  own.  T 
ally  sluggish  or  diffident  needs  a  differt 
ment.  He  must  be  led  by  encouragemenl 
the  necessary  effort,  and  to  discover  tha 
has  powers  which  it  is  worth  his  while  to 
The  chief  difficulty  is  to  induce  him  to  tak( 
step  in  training.  Once  this  is  taken  he  \ 
ably  be  able  to  continue  in  his  coi 
especially  so  if  he  has  the  encourageme 
comrades  to  urge  him  on,  but  to  natural 
ness  or  hesitancy  the  cost  of  this  first  st( 
generally  too  great. 

In  order,  then,  to  attain  both  these  ends 
discovery  and  the  development  of  athletic 
ties,  a  system  of  **  form  sports  "  w^as  ii 
at  Liverpool  as  a  preliminary  to  those  oft 
at  large.  The  boys  of  each  form  in  the  i 
the  school  were  allowed  out  in  turn  du 
hour  of  work-time  on  condition  that  t 
sented  themselves  at  the  athletic  grounc 
some  training  there.  This  hour  was  al 
last  hour  of  afternoon  school,  and  the  g 
given  prevented  the  interference  with  h* 
which  might  have  occurred  had  it  not  beer 
When  on  the  ground,  the  boys  were  pul 
some  simple  events,  such  as  jumping, 
the  cricket-ball,  and  short  and  long  race: 
case  was  there  any  attempt  to  attain  to  t 
result,  but  the  sport  was  no  less  enjoyabk 
and  the  twofold  purpose  was  attained  of 
every  boy  at  least  a  little  training,  and  o 
the  form  captains  to  discover  which  indi 
was  worth  their  while  to  urge  to  ente 
school  events.  Moreover,  the  necessit 
ginning  these  form  sports  two  or  three  ' 
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school  Sports  served  to  bang  more  promi- 
tfore  the  other  boys  in  the  school  the  idea 
time  for  the  latter  was  at  hand,  and  so  led 
'  commencement  of  systematic  practice 
cviously  been  the  case.  The  torm 
elves  did  not  take  more  than  an  hour 
tierefore  did  not  interfere  with  other 
fnig'ht  be  goin^i^  on,  while,  on  the 
I  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  in  pro- 
^a  lartrer  attendance  of  boys  w4io  came 
an  and  then  turned  to  cricket  practice  or 
lining^  for  themselves, 
*aese  preliminary  sports  assisted  in 
He  successful  result  of  the  school 
fdjfhcult  to  say.     The  change  in   the 

undoubtedly    had    great    influence,    1 
iance  of  the  weather  assisted ;  but  it 

claimed  that,   at   any   rate,   a   few  ( 
red  in  themselves  powers  which  they 
are    that   they    possessed,    and    that 
I  enabled  to  develop  more  fully  those 
which   nature   had    endowed    them, 
is    intended    to  continue   the   ex  peri- 
years  with  the  hope  that  in  future 
ithletic   sports   may   no   longer   yield 
(return    for  the  great   expenditure  of 
5,  and  money,  which  they  must  neces- 
Ivc 


Y    EDUCATION    IN    IRELAND.' 

rt    of    the    Royal    Commission    on 

ity     College     and     the     University   of 

^blin,    recently   issued,    is   the   necessary 

at  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  which 

II    to  consider  the   question   of  univer- 

ition  apart   from   Trinity  College.     The 

[>th  has  been   to   find  some   means  of 

iie    claims    of    Roman    Catholics    to 

ation,    the   point   at   issue   being   that 

lyire    a    university    or    university    college 

Roman    Catholic    atmosphere,  while    the 

\  of    English   democracy    has   been    away 

Riive  denominationalism  in  university 
The  Catholic  claim  has  been  admitted 
y  many  successive  Governments,  and 
to  satisfy  it  is  fraught  with  much 
social  danger,  while  the  whole  pro- 
lary  and  secondary  education  is  seri- 
rded.  It  is  regrettable,  therefore,  that 
of  these  reports  is  wholly  satisfactory. 
1 90 1  was  discounted  by  the  exclusion  of 
College  from  its  scope,  and  the  present  is 
alely  so  lacking  in  unanimity  that  on  the  , 
pslion  of  a  practical  solution  its  general 
ncg"ative.  | 

K  secondar\*,  but  important  question,  I 
PSf  the  internal  reforms  of  Trinity  Col- 
if  it  is,  happily,  unanimous.  While  the 
loners  accord  it  high  praise  as  a  "  satis- 
org^an  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
Jian  Protestants  of  Ireland,*'  they  make 
s   recommendations   which    are   generally 


I  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  tbe  Univeraiiy  of 
I  Hepon  of  tbc  CooimikjionerB.    (Cd.  33 1 1 « )    S^i/. 


admitted  to  be  necessary  and  calculated  to  im- 
prove it  greatly.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the 
principal  points  touched  upon  will  show^  the 
width  of  their  scope.  They  inckide  the  friendly 
relations  of  Trinity  to  other  religious  denomina- 
tions and  university  colleges ;  the  reconstitulion 
of  the  governing  body  and  council ;  the  courses 
of  study,  election  to  fellowships,  reduction  of 
examinations,  insistence  upon  residence,  control 
of  the  Divinity  schools,  the  encouragement  of 
Irish  and  of  post-graduate  research,  and  the  re* 
cognition  of  outside  women *s  colleges. 

On  the  main  question  five  solutions  are  men- 
tioned :  (1)  A  modification  of  Trinity  to  suit 
Roman  Catholics  :  this  is  dismissed  as  imprac- 
ticable in  view  of  the  statements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopate.  (2)  A  separate  university 
which,  although  without  tests,  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  Roman  Catholics^  with  or  without 
another  university  in  Belfast :  this  is  held  not  to 
be  feasible.  The  other  three  are  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  college  in  Dublin  University 
suitable  for  Roman  Catholics ;  (4)  the  establish- 
ment within  Dublin  University  of  three  or  per- 
haps four  additional  residential  colleges,  viz., 
tbe  (Jueen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  per- 
haps (ialway,  with  a  new  college  in  Dublin  for 
Roman  Catholics;  and  (5)  the  establishment  of  a 
duly  equipped  college  for  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Royal  I'niversity  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission of  1901, 

The  question  thus  narrows  itself  down  to  the 
establishment  of  what  we  may  call  a  new  Roman 
Catholic  College  which  will,  however,  be  free 
from  tests.  Of  the  nine  commissioners  one,  Mr. 
Kelleher,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Junior  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  objects  in  loio  to  this  as  un- 
reasonable, gravely  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
Irish  lay  Catholics,  and  likely  to  be  dangerous  at 
no  distant  date  to  the  peace  of  tbe  eouniry* 
Three.  Lord  Justice  Fry  (the  president),  Sir 
Arthur  Riicker^  and  Dr.  Butcher,  are  deridedly 
for  the  last  suggestion.  A  new  college  in  Dublin 
University  would  lead,  they  think,  to  friction, 
jealousy,  and  a  lowering  of  the  academic  stan- 
dard. The  federal  scheme  under  Dublin  Univer- 
sity would  have  the  same  result,  and  has  besides 
been  objected  to  by  all  parties,  by  Trinity,  by 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  by  all  the  Queen *s  Col- 
leges, and  by  the  Catholic  University  College  in 
Stephen  *s  Green.  Federal  universities  have 
proved  a  failure,  and  a  federated  Dublin  Univer- 
sity would  lend  to  disruption,  in  the  meantime 
doing  Trinity  cruel  harm. 

The  other  five  commissi t>ners.  Chief  Baron 
Palles,  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  Prof.  Jackson,  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  and  Dr.  Coffey,  on  the  contrary, 
approve  of  a  federated  Dublin  University  as  the 
best  scheme,  but  are  not  all  of  thern  equally  de- 
rided. They  are  careful  to  explain  that  what 
they  propose  is  not  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  practically  each  college  would  be  autono- 
mous,' the  university  merely  prescribing  general 
rules  for  matriculation  and  appointing  univer- 
sity examiners  to  assist  the  college  examiners  at 
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the  final  examinations  for  degrees  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  standard.  They  think  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  a  federal 
university  is  a  necessity,  and  while  under  their 
scheme  Trinity  would  remain  practically  as  at 
present,  the  other  colleges  would  be  raised  to  her 
level,  and  this  would  be  imp>ossible  under  the 
other  scheme.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  col- 
leges would  develop  on  more  modern  lines  than 
Trinity.  Chapels  would  be  erected  at  private 
expense  in  each  of  the  colleges.  This  scheme,  it 
is  agreed,  will  require  the  co-operation  of  Irish- 
men of  different  Churches,  and  without  this  will 
not  succeed. 

Prof.  Jackson  does  not  think  this  co-operation 
likely,  and  therefore  refuses  **  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  immediate  action.** 
Drs.  Hyde  and  Coffey,  again,  while  recommend- 
ing the  above  scheme,  have  no  objection  to  two 
teaching  universities   in   Dublin. 


THE    TRAINING     OF     A     NATION. 

FOR  some  time  past  the  physical  side  of  edu- 
cation has  filled  an  important  part  in  the 
current  literature  of  that  subject.  More 
and  more  clearly  it  has  been  realised  that  the 
intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  individual 
can  be  achieved  but  imperfectly,  if  the  physical 
side  of  his  dual  nature  be  regarded  with  in- 
difference. With  equal  certainty  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  any  educational  system  ap- 
plied by  routine  methods  and  with  equal  rigidity 
to  the  intelligent  and  the  mentally  deficient,  the 
sick  and  the  healthy,  the  well-fed  and  the  starv- 
ing, involves — even  if  judged  only  by  a  standard 
of  immediate  **  results  *' — a  futile  waste  of  mis- 
applied energy.  Still  more  recently,  partly  as 
the  result  of  extended  information  and  partly  as 
a  discovery  following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
latter-day  legislation,  the  nation  has  been  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
children  for  whom  it  had  undertaken  to  provide 
an  education,  both  compulsory  and  free,  are 
physically  unfitted  to  benefit  by  the  methods 
which    it    has    ordained    for   their    training. 

The  problem  thus  presented  is  a  huge  one, 
but  not  more  vast  than  its  importance :  for  no 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  doubt 
that  upon  the  courage  with  which  it  is  faced 
and  the  means  devised  for  its  solution  must 
depend  the  status  and  the  welfare  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  the  near  future.  It  is  admitted 
that  children  must  be  adequately  fed  and  clothed 
and  cared  for,  safeguarded  from  preventable 
disease,  properly  treated  in  illness,  removed 
from  vicious  surroundings  and  as  far  as  possible 
protected  from  their  influence,  if  their  education 
is  to  be  a  practical  good  and  its  results  worth 
securing.  It  is  also  granted  that  in  very  many 
instances  the  conditions  presupposed  do  not 
exist,  and  cannot  be  ensured  in  the  circum- 
stances obtaining  at  present;  and,  further,  that 
there  is,  besides,  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
children    who,    by    reason    of   inherited    disease. 


congenital  imperfections,  or  defective  de^ 
can  be  dealt  with  only  by  special 
adapted  to  their  several  capacities.  T 
is  one  demanding  national  effort,  if  on 
sake  of  substituting  a  national  assel 
timable  value  for  an  imminent  nations 
How  is  it  to  be  achieved — and  that  w 
stroying  the  self-respect  of  the  ps 
weakening  the  sense  of  filial  obligati 
offspring? 

As  would  be  expected,   the   case  is 

by  Sir  John  Gorst  *  in  terms  both  pov 

lucid.      His    remedies    are    frankly    soc 

character :    but,    as    he    points    out, 

socialistic  in  principle  than  the  free  v 

and  the  free  education  to  which  the 

already   committed ;    not    more    so,   ind 

is  the  principle   which   lies   at   the  he; 

various    **  Grants    in    Aid  *'    with    wh; 

legislation    has    familiarised    us.      But 

conclusion  the  reader  may  come  to  on 

the   book   is   one   which   appeals   to  ai 

far  wider   than   the  circle   of   the    **  p 

tionists.**     It    deals    with    the    makinj 

marring  of  the  manhood  and  womanl: 

country.      It  treats  in  plain   language 

an  authority  either  personal  or  direc 

of    all     the     important    aspects     of 

which  is  as  many-sided  as  the  human 

which    it   deals.      It   opens    luminous 

illustration    and    suggestion,    and    ena 

see    what    is    being    done    in    other    c 

grapple  with  the  problem,  how  far  th< 

have  been   successful,   and   in    what   < 

contrast  with  our  own  attempts  in  sii 

tions.     Though     the    practical     help 

might     have      hoped      to     gain      fro 

examples,    encouraging   enough   in    tli 

is  somewhat  discounted  if  it  be  true  t 

ably  the  wild  independence  of  the  Bri 

would   make  it  difficult  to  induce   hir 

such  a  legal  obligation  **  as  is  impYu 

compulsion    exercised  "    (as    in    Gerf 

the  worker  by  a  paternal  and  bcnevol 

ment  compelling  everybody  to  do  tha 

prudent    and     thrifty     would     do     of 

accord.** 

The   book    is    one    to    be    read    and 
it    could    not    be    fairly    criticised     w 
sidering    it   in    detail.      But    we    may 
to  take   exception   to   its   title.     The 
I  the  nation  means  nothing  less  than 
■  dren  of  all  the  parents  whose  aggreg 
I  the  nation.      Straining  the  phrase  to 
the   children    of   the    relatively    poor, 
thriftless,    the    idle,    and    the    vicious, 

in   value   to  little    more   than    a    men 
— which   one   is   the    more   inclined    t( 

cause  the  book  stands  in  no  need  of 

advertisement. 

If   it   be    true    that    in    the    nuiltitU' 

cillors     there     is     wisdom,     the    volu 


1  *•  The  Children  of  the  Nation.  "    By  the  Right  Hon. 
a97  pp.    (Methuen  )    7s.  td  net. 


lowing'  stream  of  books  on  school 
may  bear  more  than  oni'  inUrpreta- 
evcnts.  it  is  certain,  since  medicine 
than  education,  a  living  and  progres- 
that  the  world  must  wait  for  very 
meeting  with  the  book  which  com- 
t  of  all  its  predecessors  with  the 
»ne  of  them.  Dr.  Porter  has  pub- 
Lpanston  of  his  lectures  to  the  school 
Sheffield.  The  book  is  well  iNus- 
forms  a  full  compendium  of  more  I 
t  with  which  the  advanced  teacher  1 
iriy  be  expected  to  be  familiar.  It 
Buscful  as  a  work  of  reference,  and 
^n  this  respect  to  such  members  of 
tsion  as  naturally  take  a  special  interest 

Set.      But  it  is  open  to  the  too  common 
lat    htimijn    anatomy    and    physiology 
aught    in   detail,   to  any   really   useful 
by  letterpress  and  woodcuts  only.   And,   | 
wled^e    of    the    main    facts,    and    of   I 

ncc,   is  admittedly   essential  to  any 
andling    of    even    the    rudiments    of 
s   by    the   teacher,    it   seems   scarcely 
\y  that  mere  book-learning;  so  detailed 
te    for    the    mental    equipment    of   those 
Be     and     enerj^y     are     already     heavily 
ffhe  matter  were  reduced   by  one-third 
fk   and    printed    in    type   proportionately 
would    still    better    meet    the    needs    of 
brhom   it   is   intended. 
Psrs  reprinted  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  his 
of  the  School  Child  '*  ^  are  pleasant  to 
reason    of    the    restful    type    employed; 
iformation  they  convey  is  easily  assimi- 
omewhat  diffuse  in  form.     They  mig-ht 
a    useful    commentary    on    some    other 
more  detailed  and   more  dry  ;    for   they 
lot    a    little    valuable    information     pre- 
terms afmost  pleasantly  conversational. 
1    a^ain     we     may    doubt    whether     the 
lUy   means   what   he   implies;    as   when, 
B^    that    **  properly    regulated    physical 
lOl  only  promotes  growth,  but  is  esseii- 
he   adds,    **  by  exercise    I   mean  ir re- 
exercise — which     is     *  play  ' — not     re- 
exercise,     which     is     *work. '"     The 
Nild    is»    fortunately,    not    an    introspec- 
fsi\    but    what    f>ecomes    of    the    moral 
5 — and,   indeed,   the   **  physical   rej^ula- 
school    ^ames,    if    the    cricketer,    for 
be    irresponsible    to    his    house    or    his 
his  captain,  or  to  hts  own  self-respect? 
ducation    of    the    parents    is    the    neces- 
llary   of   an    awakening    to    the    si^nifi- 
d1  that  is  implied  in  the  true  education 
hildren.      The    Home    Education    Series 
gfood    work    to    this   end,    and    this-*   is 
>  best  of  its  issues.      There  is  no  parent 
!y  to  be  the  wiser  for  reading;  it,  and  no 
should   be   the   better  and   the   happier 
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ille%  m  ibe  Formation  of  Character/'    VoU  »,  Home  Kdac«i- 
4%t  PPL     Cl<Ug«n  P«ul.  Trench  and  Co,)    31.  6t/.  net. 


in  consequence.  There  are  other  forms  of  know- 
ledge both  necessary  and  useful :  that  which 
may  be  learned  from  these  pages  is  such  as 
makes  for  the  suavity  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
human  intercourse. 


penti  .lod  the  Ln^%  of  Health,  *    By  Dr.  Chftrk*  Porler. 
Jon*-    (t^.ntfMi<ifi».>     3J^6f/  nrt. 


EN     HOEXKENS     ENDE     BOEXREXS—A 

REVIEWER'S     P\\NTAS\\ 

IS  AT  in  my  library,  a  parcel  of  lK>oks  at  my 
feet,  and  looked  round  for  a  motto  for  an 
ujiorthodox  reviewer.  And  my  eye  fell  on 
the  words  written  above,  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  life  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  I  must  have 
dozed ;  for  the  books  stood  up  round  me 
open,  a  curtain  filmed  itself  before  them^  and 
(as  we  have  all  been  to  the  play  at  Christmas 
time)  two  bars  of  curtain  music  sounded,  and  the 
sta^e  was  revealed.^  Enter  from  left  **  The 
Scalp  Hunters,'*  price  is.,  dressed  in  red,  and 
gently  pvU  forward  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  With 
many  illustrations  accompanying  him  [all  belong- 
ing to  the  Boy's  Classics)  he  bowed  sternly  to 
*'  Captain  Singleton,"  who,  stolen  by  gipsies  and 
forced  to  wander,  was  now  continuing  his  wander- 
ings over  the  stage.  Though  the  Captain  be- 
longed to  the  same  series  he  was  much  older  than 
the  other,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  youngster.  The 
shadows  of  Reid  and  Defoe,  assured  of  immor- 
tality, enwrapped  the  two.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded and  the  figures  faded.  Before  they  had 
gone,  any  number  of  Selections  belonging  to 
three  old  ladies  named  Epochs  came  dancing  on. 
There  were  the  Milton  crew,  the  Spenser  crew, 
and  the  Shakespeare  crew.  Arranged  by  their 
Epochs  and  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Stobart, 
who  had  had  them  dressed  by  Mr.  E.  Arnold  for 
cighteenpcnce  the  set.  they  sang,  danced,  and  re- 
citcd*  I  heard  '*  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my 
love,"  **  Forget  not  yet,''  and  Echoes  song  (off 
stage)  *' Sweet  echo,  sweetest  nymph,'*  They 
were  accompanied  by  Introductions  so  clear  that 
you  could  see  right  into  them,  and  each  had  a 
bag  of  notes*  Prose  Selections  danced  less  lightly 
but  quite  gracefully  Ixside  them,  and  among  these 
I  saw  I-yly  with  his  graceful  bow.  and  dear  old 
Sir  Thomas  with  his  inke-horn.  I  was  just  get- 
ting out  my  commonplace  book,  when  Mrs,  Barnelt 
looked  from  the  prompter's  box  and  requested  the 
orchestra  to  introduce  her  **  Golden  Numbers,*' 
a  long  procession  of  nobles,  marshalled  very  care* 
fully  and  arranged  for  one  and  fourpenre  (Sunday 
dress,  two  and  six)  by  the  costumiers,  Messrs- 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  The  orchestra  looked 
doubtful  for  a  moment,  but  when  the  editor  mur- 
mured ''  Dekker,  of  course,'*  they  comprehended 
and  struck  up 

Art  ihou  poor,  but  hast  thou  golden  slumbers, 
and  all  the  audience  shouted,  for  we  knew 
what  rhymed  with  **  slumbers."  On  they 
came — ^Father  Gilligan,  Goblin  Market,  the  Re- 
quital. Kubla  Khan,  with  many  others  not  so  well 
known,   and  as  the  last  one  passed  out  and  left 

*  Wc  c*ri  a44iir«  nnr  rcA'^erm  iM»»t  ibc  publi*b«r«  that  fh*  leviewer  i 
Awakc     Plesi!^  pul  tfown  thi»  ittagcbiiJiiTieu  lo  the  influence  fjf  Ptucro  iii>dl 
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the  ststge  empty,  the  last  bar  of  the  music  whis- 
pered, 

O  s*-«ci  coQtent,  O  sweet,  sweet  content. 

I  was  stepping  forward  to  thank  them  when  a 
trumpeter  dressed  in  Elizabethan  type  announced 
'*  a  Pageant  of  Elizabethan  Poetry  by  Arthur 
Symons. "  1  knew  this  would  be  a  good  show,  so 
I  left  my  speech  unspoken.  It  was,  as  Sir. 
Symons  and  the  trumpeter  told  us  (sotto  voce),  a 
"  happy  tumult,"  and  all  the  passion  of  birth  and 
love,  of  dance  and  death,  of  praise  and  mockerj', 
went  singing  by.  Of  course,  the  planets  were  all 
there;  but  the  lesser  stars.  Campion  and  Donne, 
and  Greene  and  Nash,  had  their  candles  lighted 
too,  and  Sidney,  "  the  complete  lover,  the  per- 
fect youth  and  knight,*'  held  high  a  torch,  look- 
ing if  Stella  could  anj-where  be  hidden.  He  found 
her  not :  yet  round  him,  in  the  silences  of  the  music, 
floated  a  lovely  line,  ''  My  true  love  hath  my  heart, 
and  I  have  his*"  The  whole  of  the  Pageant  could 
be  had,  bound  in  antique  board  by  publishers 
named  Messrs.  Blackie — I  think  they  said  it  cost 

The  stage  was  for  a  moment  empty,  but  some 
quite  unfamiliar  faces  came  peeping  from  the 
wings  and  sliding  from  the  flies.  I  rose  to  drive 
them  off  when  one  of  their  number  told  me  they 
were  Minor  Poets,  and  that  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
was  keeping  them  in  order.  At  this  I  withdrew, 
for  I  knew  that  if  anyone  could  deal  with  a  minor 
poet,  it  was  Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Edward  .Arnold 
had  printed  the  crew  in  a  cheap  edition.  I  could 
not  catch  all  of  thr  Cireek  motto  declaimed  by  the 
compiler;  and  whin  1  lookt»d  it  up  in  the  Antho- 
lo^ia,  I  found  Mr.  Collins  or  Mr.  Arni>ld  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  Cireek  (1  like  finding  out 
Mr.  Collins  in  a  mistake  in  Clreck-  he  has  such 
an  eagle  eye  for  other  people's).  A  list  of  errata 
was  read  out  before  the  show  began,  but  the 
erratum  in  the  Cireek  slipped  by,  unnoticed.  The 
Preface,  which  spoke  for  xxii  piiges,  defended 
the  minor  pixels  ably ;  but  I  must  say  1  was  more 
interested  in  those  who  prect^ed  the  sixteenth 
century  than  in  those  who  followed.  The  priix^ 
of  the  lot  was  35.  oJ. — piKir  minor  poets.  Some 
very  beautiful  figures,  hitherto  quite  unknown  to 
me,  walked,  with  new  pride,  in  the  throng.  Mr. 
Collins  had  summoned  them  from  sleep. 

Then,  with  nothing  to  herald  her  except  a  page- 
boy called  Stopford  Broi>ke*s  **  Primer  **  (stutTed 
so  full  of  facts  that  they  stuck  out  of  him  like 
needles),  there  walked  on  a  graceful  lady 
(pp.  i-973)>  f^r  all  her  size  most  beautiful,  who 
explained  in  a  modest  preface  that  she  was  only  an 
attendant  on  the  page,  an  illi^strator,  so  to  spi\ik, 
of  his  famous  primer.  (\.B. — The  pagelx>y  him- 
self had  written  an  Introduction  for  her.)  Her 
name  was  Kate  M.  Warren ;  the  price  of  her  UK>k 
was  75.  6J.  net :  and  Mr.  Archibald  Constable  had 
printed  it  on  thin  paper,  and  had  otherwise  pre- 
pared it  excellently.  There  are  a  few  books  (like 
**  Eothen  ''  or  the  '*  Canterbury  Tales  *'  or  Hen^>- 
dotus)  which  I  should  like  to  have  written;  but 
I  never  came  across  an  anthology  which  I  would 
h^ve  desired  to  compile  more  tluin  this — not  even 
t/ie  GiMen    Treasury,     Its  chief  charm  was   its 


earlier  pages,  for  I  did  not  see  the  **  Ni 

Maid  '*  until  page  250.     It  passed  in  minu 

from  the  stage,  and  the  pageboy  kept  talkii] 

it — unnecessarily,  I  thought,  for  the  book 

own  recommendation ;  I  lost  my  heart  to 

Then,  with  a  final  clatter,  three  books  c 

arm  in  arm  (R.U.E.),  all  critical,  with  < 

fixed.     One  criticised   '*  English  Literatui 

the  Xorman  Conquest  to  Chaucer."    Tt 

ys,  6d.,  and  Prof.   Schofield  of  Harvard 

work  with  the  pen  of  an  artist  and  the  € 

lover.     It  took  him  500  pages,  and  then 

he  hadn't  finished.     But,  bless  you,  how  h< 

on.     When  he  wasn't  very  learned — he  s 

have    read    everything    in    French    and   ' 

written  on  English — he  was  very  delight 

we  not  only  had  excellent  advice  from  h 

admirably  done  translations  from  out-of- 

Romances.     I   went  to  the  stage  door  t( 

him  personally,  but  I  found  he  had  ahead 

I  for     the     States — where     they     write    so 

I  good  books  on   English  literature.      Usua 

I  ask  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  to  publish  the 

as   in   this   instance;   though   Messrs.    M; 

;  have  plenty  of  other  work  on  their  hands, 

I  decided  to  go  and  learn  old  French  at  < 

.  that  I  could  understand  old  English.     S 

be  thou  my  guide. 

I  was  rapidly  brought  back  to  England 
English  gentlemen,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hadow  ; 
W.  H.  Hadow,  of  Oxford,  who  were  call 
*'  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez.  We  allowed  Prof.  Set 
go  first,  because  he  is  an  American ;  but 
present  you  from  the  Clarendon  Pres 
Vv.  txi.,  in  350  pages,  with  the  *  Oxford  1 
of  English  Literature,'  first  instalment 
you  have  not  only  the  necessary-  extracts, 
and  clear  intriKiuctions  to  them,  so  that 
understand  what  you  are  reading.  We  | 
ideas  on  literature  and  inspiration.  Read 
and  read  again.**  Afterwards  I  discovert 
said  all  this  after  reading  their  admirable 
The  stage  darkent^d,  and  the  gentletr 
had  brought  on  the  fantastic  Elia 
Pageant  returned  iMr.  A.  Symons  i  to  ii 
to  us  a  book  which  needed  no  ligl 
the  limes  or  from  the  headlights, 
cated  to  Georv^e  Meredith  (the  so-calle 
scure  *  novelist  I.  this  volume  was  an  **  L 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Browning  *'  (the  i 
**  obscure  '*  poet» :  and  long  ago.  in  anotb 
it  had  received  the  praise  of  Pater  and  of 
ing  himself.  I  hastily  looked  through 
pages,  and  wherever  I  hx>ked  I  sav 
Then  I  tLK»k  off  my  hat  and  w  i>hed  it  an  it 
ing  journey  among  the  many  who.  ha\"ii 
own  interpretation  alreudy.  will  be  glad 
to  take  Mr.  Symons *s  hand.  Mr.  Dent,  w 
lished  it  for  ;>.  r»J..  just  iiac  a  moment 
to  spare,  and  was  present  in-  ti^e  stage,  bu 
phi>ne  call  frv>m  Everyman  :<>«/<  him  awa; 
he  had  time  to  speak.  \>  M-.  Symons 
I  lxx>k  awav   the  i>rchestra   ixi^ar:  : 


At  th»»  midni;^ht 


-■--  A'-^p  t 


I  and  I  recognised  *'  Asolando.  *    S.^  I  awok 
was  not  a  dream. 
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rolumes  are  welcome  signs  of  the  in- 
in  English  which  exists  both  at  home 
the  United  States,     How  methodical 
of  composition  is  in  America  appears 
books  of  the   Macmillan  Company ; 
ink  it  too  methodicaL     All  tlie  gram- 
us  the  impression  that  grammatical 
urgently   requires   simplification   and 
tion*     The  application   of   *'  comple- 
Sxample,  to  the  object  of  a  transitive 
us  lo  obscure  the  difference  in  force 
tatc  in  **  He  becomes  a  soldier  **  and 
Bcomes  a  soldier/*     The  treatment  of 
peculiar.     One  writer  regards   it  as 
ve ;  another  says  that  its  use  as  a  rela- 
te.    The  truth  is  that  it  is  interroga- 
fence  like  **  Tell  me  what  you  saw/' 
Longfellow *s  *'  Things  are  not  what 
and  in  thousands  of  other  instances^ 
we    find    *'  doom  ''    derived    from 
we     wish      writers      of     grammars 
Harise     themselves     with     scientific 

of  the  **  Progressive  Course  **  are 
they  are  well  planned*  and  contain 
ercises*  But  the  writer,  seeking^  we 
be  easily  comprehensible  to  children, 
us  statements,  as  **  A  phrase  does  not 
rb/'  \i^  as  he  says,  "  to  be  '*  cannot 
cate,  what  of  Its  use  in  *'  Such  things 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  lists  of 
ley  should  be  carefully  revised  and 
to  dale, 

:e  Analysis  *'  is  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
its  explanations  and  exercises  are  clear 
»,  We  are  glad  to  see  the  proper  dis- 
dc  between  the  objects  in  "  He  says 
me  '  **    and    "He    says    that    he    will 

rpcnter*s  scholarly  **  English  Gram- 
ke  his  other  works,  well  proportioned 
arranged.  He  is  least  happy  on  the 
e  his  definition  of  tense  should  allow 
Forms,  but  his  paradigm  presents  six, 
it  exclude  **  am  loving  '*  while  it  in- 
ve  loved  '*?  His  threefold  names  for 
ations— **  regular  or  weak  or  conso- 
**  irregular  or  strong  or  vowel  '' — 
xture  of   methods  of  division   that   do 
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CourS«  in  Kn^tUh  riramnijir  and  Coviposillon."    Peir  t  \, 
id  Buyd.)    ^,     Pitto.     Port  H.     i^«  pp.     ^t. 
jvsic  for  the  Lower  Form*  of  Public  School*."     B«»  one    j 

*^' The  King*  KnglUb."     iv+6a  pp.    (Oarendon  Prew.)    , 

iswr,"     By  G.  R-  Carpenter,     xvi^-ats  pp.     (The  M«c- 

3*.  fnf,  net. 

BChing  of  £n9lUb  Conii>o«itioo."     By  the  Principal  of 
y««rpool      vi-l-Q^pp.    (Lonj{man».y    9j. 
>inpo«itiaa."     By  D,  F.  Canfield   and   G.  R.  Carpenter. 
le  Marmillan  CoTnp«ny«)    is*  net. 

I  EmclUh  Coinpo«ition."     Hy  G.    R,   Carpenicr.    xvui+ 
aolllan  Compaay.)    4^*  (ni.  net. 
kSsWriaos'     By  A.  W-  Ready.    vili4-3»6  pp.    (Bell.) 

Pr^  b-«-riitng/'     By   R«  V.  N.  Hopkins.    vH^oopp. 

IwtOTy  of  the  Eoglitb   LanKtiage/'     By  O,  F.  Ensemon. 

iCfEtitlan  Company.)     v*  6^<  net. 

dy  of  the  Mother  Ton^e."    By  Prof.  H,  C,  Wyld    xiii^ 


not  coincide.  Grammarians  had  better  discard 
**  strong  '*  and  "  weak/'  except  for  historic  pur- 
poses, and,  if  they  use  **  regular  '*  and  '*  ir- 
regular/* use  these  terms  rationally. 

"  The  Class-leaching  of  English  Composition/* 
intended  for  girls,  will  supply  useful  material  and 
hints*  The  chapters  on  oral  composition  and  the 
use  of  pictures  are  particularly  good.  Still,  it  is 
incomplete  when  compared  with  the  masterly  pre- 
sentation of  the  carefully  graded  course  in  **  Ele- 
mentary Composition  '*  and  **  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Composition.*'  The  spelling  in  these  and  in 
the  other  American  books  is  a  draw^back.  Besides, 
many  of  the  subjects  for  composition  drawn  from 
American  history  and  life  are  mysterious  to  our 
boys;  e,g,,  '*  Describe  the  kitchen  after  a  candy 
puJ!/' 

The  two  books  on  precis  writing  are  designed 
to  show  how^  to  treat  official  documents,  and  may 
be  described  as  technical.  They  contain  interest- 
ing and  practical  introductions^  as  w^cH  as  plenty 
of  material  for  exercises. 

Prof.  Emerson,  whose  longer  works  on  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  well  known,  intends  this  **  Out- 
line "  for  the  general  reader,  and  has  avoided 
abstruse  points.  Exceptionally  interesting  are  the 
chapters  on  the  language  in  dififerent  centuries, 
phonetic  change,  and  spelling.  Excessive  conden^ 
sat  ion  is  responsible  for  a  few^  misleading 
statements;  c./j'*.  that  adjectives  have  no  inflec- 
tions. 

In  striking  contrast  Is  Prof.  Wyld*s  manual^ 
which,  with  Germanic  industry,  discusses  the 
deepest  problem. s  of  English  philology  and  is  con- 
sequently only  for  advanced  pupils.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  published  on  the  subject 
in  recent  years,  and  is  by  a  writer  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  latest  researches.  This  is  manifest 
from  his  chapters  on  sound  change,  the  Aryan 
race,  (^jrimm*s  law,  analogy »  and  early  borrowing 
from  Latin.  VW-  think  Prof,  Wyld  somewhat  hard 
on  those  who  are  not  phoneticians.  Phonetics,  the 
importance  of  which  we  fully  recognise,  should  be 
valued  as  a  servant,  not  as  a  master.  .\l!  the  chap- 
ters arc  provided  with  references  to  sources  of  in- 
formation. This  is  exceedingly  helpful,  but  should 
not  take  the  place  of  a  full  treatment  of  certain 
points.  The  French  element  in  Middle  English, 
for  example,  is  summarily  treated,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Skeat's  *'  Principles  "  and  PauPs 
*'  Grundriss,*'  works  which  may  not  be  accessible 
to  everybody.  Is  it  prudent  to  use  *'  Germanic  *' 
tf»  designate  the  hypothetical  ancestor  of  Gothic, 
English,  and  (ierman?  W'c  consider  it  confusing 
to  give  "  fVermanic  *'  a  meaning  at  variance  with 
the  established  usage  of  "German/'  On  the 
w^hole,  however.  Prof,  Wyld  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  scientific  metht»d  in  linguistic 
study. 

For  any  who  wish  to  plan  a  complete  course  in 
English  we  suggest  the  following  setecttan  :  (i) 
"Sentence  Analysis/*  (2)  Carpenter's  "Gram- 
mar,'' (3)  "  Elementary  Composition  "  or  "  Rhe- 
toric and  English  Composition/*  (4)  Emerson's 
"  Outline  '*  or  \Vylds  "  Historical  Study. " 
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TEACHERS*    NOTES    ON     BRITISH 
HISTORY,     1688-1906. 

By  C.  S.   Fearenside,  M.A.  (Oxon.)- 

H. — Britain  and  Europe,  1688-1748.  | 

IN    this  series   of  Teachers'    Notes    I    shall,  in  ! 
order  to  save  space,  suppress  one  or  two  fca-   i 
tures    of    the    former   series,    containing    in- 
formation  which   is   now   readily   accessible  else- 
where :  for  instance,  a  collection  of  notable  sayings 
(*'  for   talks   or   problem   work  "),   such   as   those 
which  won  a  good  deal  of  approval  in  the  first 
series    of    these     Notes,     can    be    obtained     for 
1688-1715  in  the  Teachers'  Notes  in  The  School  ] 
World  for  November,    1900,  and  for   1 714-1848 
in  two  books  by  Mr.  J.   S.   Lindsey  (**  Problems 
and    Exercises    in    British    History,    1688-1832,*' 
and  **  Students'  Note- Book  of  European  History, 
1789-1848  *').     The  bibliographies  and  topical  and 
chronological  synopses  in  those  books  give  a  great 
deal  of  help  (designed  expressly  for  teachers)    in 
choosing    books    to    read    and    in    checking    the 
results  of  reading :  in  these  columns,  however,  I 
shall   try  to  arrange  matters  in   teaching   rather  '• 
than  in  testing  order.     Of  the  numerous  manuals 
meant  for  pupils  of  school  age,   the  most  com-  , 
pact,  comprehensive,  and  trustworthy  known   to  . 
me — though    in    mechanical    equipment   it   leaves   ' 
much  to  be  desired — is  Prof.  T.   F.  Tout's  Third 
Part,  dealing  with  1689-1901  (Longmans,  2s.  6d.). 
•  I    purpose    to    borrow    hints    freely    from    the 
examiners  who  have  dealt  with  this  period  for  the 
Oxford     and    Cambridge     Locals,    Joint     Board, 
London  Matriculation,  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate,    , 
and  other  examinations,  and  to  deal  side  by  side   i 
with  British  and   l^'oreign  History-    in  acct^rdance    I 

.1.    British    History.  i 

(i)  William  of  Orange,  1689  1702. 
(i)  Personality:    ancestry;    n^Iation    to    Dutch    parties 
and     to    Stuarts ;     prt'dominant     interest     in     international 
politics;    constitutional    restraints    and    difficulties    in    his 
various  dominions,  continental  and  insular. 

(2)  English  Constitutional  Rkstkictions  set  forth  in 
Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  and  Act  of  Settlement,  1701  (N.H. 
their  occasions  and  diflferences),  in  Mutifty  Act  and 
Triennial  Act  (N.B.  diverse  nicanin^js  of  "  triennial  "). 
Persons:  Somers,  Locke. 

(3)  Rbvolution  :  differences  in  causes,  course  and  results 
in  the  Three  Kingdoms;  what  parties  (<i)  j*ot,  {b)  did  not 
get,  what  they  wanted.  Terms :  Scottish  Kirk,  Penal 
Code.     Persons:  Ilalifax,   Dundee,  Tyrconnel,   Sarsfield. 

(4)  Finance  :  meaning  and  significance  of  .Appropriation. 
Credit,  Bank  of  England,  National  Debt.  For  facts  see 
Macaulay ;  for  constitutional  bearing  see  A.  V.  Dicey, 
ch.  X.     Persons :  Montague,  Newton. 

(5)  Parties  :  meaning  and  recentness  of  names  Whig 
(Scots)  and  Tory  (Irish) ;  differences  as  regards  both 
political  theory  (Powers  of  King  and  Church)  and  sup- 
porters (Landed  v,  Monied  Interest;  Churchmen  v.  Non- 
conformists). Terms:  Junto,  Censorship,  Licensing  Act, 
Tacking,  Impeachment,  Attainder.  Persons:  Sancroft, 
Shrewsbur}',   Fenwick,   Defoe. 

In  both  coldmns  here  the  ordinary  text-books  larfely  follow  the  Whig 

tradition  of  Hallam  and  Macaulay:    inanir  frenb  and  illuminating  view 

can  be  obuined  from    Bootmy's  ^'  English  CoostitntKM  "  (institutional) 

Seeiey'a  " Bntith  Policy  "  ^iateraationalX  *nd  especially  Acton's  «•  Lecture 


with  a  growing  and  welcome  tendency  in 
school  curricula — and  to  attempt  the  pan 
ordination  of  history  with  geography  and 
turc.  Such  a  combination  of  subjecti 
sidered  with  reference  to  their  antecedent 
with  still  more  reference  to  the  things  of  tc 
should  form  an  ideal  course  of  study  duri 
closing  years  of  the  secondarj'-school  currii 
and  presumably  Lord  Acton  had  something 
sort  in  his  mind  when  he  wTOte  to  the  contri 
to  the  **  Cambridge  Modern  Histor}-'*: 
recent  past  contains  the  key  of  the  present 
Our  first  period  embraces  the  two  genei 
following  the  Protestant  Revolution  (1688- 
The  most  obvious  political  concern  of  tha 
generations  was  clearly  whether  that  Revo 
like  its  predecessor,  was  to  be  undone  by 
storation  :  the  F'orty-five  finally  decided  tha 
tion  in  the  negative.  Corresponding  to  thi 
British  Succession  question  in  British  hom 
tics  were  the  questions  of  Spanish,  Polis 
.Austrian  Successions  w-hich  loomed  large 
great  wars  of  the  period.  And  again,  loc 
little  more  below  the  surface — i.e.,  below  t 
standing  events  which  would  be  discussed 
clubs — we  see  the  development  of  constii 
government  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  bas 
party  cabinet,  going  on  simultaneously  w 
rise  of  powerful  absolute  motiarchies  in  Rus 
Prussia.  For  these  deep>er  aspects  we  mu 
to  such  stimulating  commentators  as  I 
Seeley,  and  Acton — who  each  provide,  in 
every  other  sentence,  thoughts  suitable 
Sixth  Form  essay  :  here  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  narrative  stage  of  history,  whic 
I  needs  precede  the  arialytic  stage. 

;  B.  Foreign   History. 

(ii)  Louis  Xiy.*8  Sapremacy,  1689-1700. 

(i)  War  of  CiR.xND  Alliance  (or  British  Sue 
168K-Q7 ;  conM'dered  as  the  first  stage  of  the  * 
Hundred  Years'  War  "  in  Seoley,  **  Expan 
Knj*land."  1.,   ii.   (Macmillan,   45.   net). 

{a)  Louis  XIV.'s  Object:  Supremacy  at  Ho: 
Abroad  ;  imitation  of  his  domestic  policy  commor 
his  neij^hbours,  and  one  cause  of  Protestant   Revolt 

(b)    Various  Motii'es  of  his  Enemies. 

(f)  Theatres  of  War :  Sea  (Heachy  Head,  i6 
Ho^ue.    i6oi)  and  Land  (Scotland,   Ireland,    Flandei 

(J)  Peace  of  Ryswick,  1607:  why  made;  terms;  ^ 
to  what  extent  a  draw  and  **  a  truoo  rather  than  a 

(2)  Peace  Interval,  ie>Q7-i7oi  :  mainly  occupi' 
negotiations  about  the  Spanish  Succession. 

(a)  Component  Parts  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy 
were  they  and  how  did  thoy  come  together? 

(b)  Claimants  :  their  claims  and  the  objections  t 
formal  and  real. 

(c)  Partition  Treaties,  i(W)S,   i(k»o  :  terms,  motives, 
(J)  Death    of    Charles    11.,    ly^x)  :    why    did    Loui 

throw  over  the   Partition  Treaty  and   adopt   Charles 

and    why    was   William    at    first    ci^nip.-ll.d    to    acknt 

the    Bourbon    as    King    of    Spain?     7/.'u     did    the    ^ 

directly  concern  the  British   A'jH^\/('mis  ? 

on  Modern  History,"  xiii.,  xiv.  (who  deal^  wiih  K^th  Homestic  an 
aspects  and  exposes  mercilessly  the  want  «r  clcir  principle  ai 
scruple  in  all  the  leading  persons  and  partie>\ 
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(iii)  Qneen  Anne,  1708-14. 

Personal  Character  :  amiable ;  strong 
an  "  (Queen  Anne's  Bounty) ;  and  dependent 

Persons:  Sarah  Jennings,  Abigail  Hill. 

I1STORY  :   the  gradual  development  of  Anne's 

isters   into  a  Whig  Ministry  (or  Junto),   and 

{placement  in    171 1   by  a  Tory  Ministry,   both 

ding  differences  at  the  time  between  the  two 

sons:   Marlborough,    Godolphin,    Harley   (Ox- 

n  (Bolingbroke). 

«n's    Unifications  :    both    to    be    connected 

:ish  Darien  Scheme,  1699. 

Miitiih   Union,    1707 :    differences   from    earlier 

ted  or  achieved  ;   motives  for  determining  its 

shaping ;    limitations    to    the   completeness   of 

either   in  form   nor   in  fact   an  absorption   of 

England. 

dian  Union,   1708  :    amalgamation  of  the  rival 

English    Companies    into   a   united   company ; 

,   at    the   time ;    possibility   of    European   con- 

1  foreseen. 

Questions  :   the  Tory  standpoint  in  Church 

trated    by    the     Occasional    Conformity    Act, 

lod  Scottish  Lay  Patronage  Act. 

mvE      Literature  :      for     Politics,      Defoe's 

^ay     with     Dissenters,"    Arbuthnot's    "John 

Swift's    **  Journal    to    Stella  " ;    for    Society, 

issays,"    especially    the    **  Coverley    Papers." 

ickeray's  "  Esmond."] 

The  principal  campaigns  of  the  period  are  shown  in 
xxxL  (with  useful  notes),  and  in   Putzger,  xxiiia.  (with 

(v)  The  Whig  Peace,  1714-40. 

ELF  Succession  :  the  reasons  for  and  against 
1   law   and    its    improbability    as   a   fact ;    the 

Fifteen  ;  the  preventive  measures  known  as 
715)  and  Septennial  Act  (1716).  Persons: 
d.  Mar,  Forster. 

EisoNAL  Union  between  Britain  and  Hanover  : 
-nal  (see  Act  of  Settlement)  and   international 

and  Verden)  difficulties. 
IVhig    Schism,     1717-20 :    concerning    foreign 
>ns :    Stanhope    and    Sunderland    v.    Walpole. 
iterests    Act,    Peerage    Bill,    Declaratory    Act 

Sea  Bubble,  1720 :  the  speculations  of  the 
•mpany  (to  be  connected  with  the  Asiento  and 
r  of  Jenkin's  Ear),  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
lures  of  the  period. 

DBINOCRACY,  1721-42  :  Walpole's  striving  for 
e  and  abroad,  even  at  cost  of  good  schemes 
Halfpence  and  Excise  Bill  (1733) ;  his  insist- 
net  solidarity  and  his  own  premiership ;  in- 
ueen  Caroline ;  opposition  of  the  Prince  of 
head  of  the  Patriots  and  the  Boys.  Persons : 
eney,  Bolingbroke. 

*TiVE  Literature:  Swift's  **  Drapier's 
•*  Gulliver's  Travels  " ;  Bolingbroke 's  "  Idea 
King";    Wesley's    "Journal"    (for    rise    of 


Walpole  and  hii  SncceesorB,  1740-S. 
^  Walpole,    1742,    due  to   weariness  of  one- 
of  dull  peace,  as  well  as  to  his  lack  of  zeal 
stcr.       Rule   Britannia  dates   from    1740,   and 
pical  of  the  moment. 
TiON  OF  Walpole,   after  a  serious  defeat  in 


(iv)  The  Spanish  SncceBsion  and  the  Baltic  Ware,  1701-18. 
(i)  Various  Motives  of  the  Allies  :   Marlborough  the 
connecting  link  and  mediator. 

(2)  Theatres  of  War  :  England  directly  concerned  with 
Sea  (Gibraltar),  Netherlands  (Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  Mal- 
plaquet),  Bavaria  (Blenheim),  Spain  (Almanza),  and  North 
America ;  not  directly  concerned  with  fighting  in  Cevennes 
(Camissards),  Italy,  and  Upper  Rhine.  Chief  Persons : 
Eugene,  Villars. 

(3)  The  Rival  Claimants,  Charles  and  Philip :  differ- 
ences in  their  leading  aims  and  in  the  attitude  of  the 
various  populations  of  the  Spanish  dominions  to  them. 

(4)  Crisis  :  effects  on  the  political  situation  of  Marl- 
borough's Fall  and  of  the  succession  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  Austria  and  the  Empire,  both  in  17 11. 

(5)  Results  of  the  War  as  determined  at  the  Treaties 
of  Utrecht  (1718)  Rastadt  and  Baden  (1714),  collectively 
known  as  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  number  of  the 
separate  treaties  testifies  to  the  differences  of  aims  among 
the  *'  High  Allies." 

(6)  Gains  :  what  did  Great  Britain  gain  by  the  war 
(territorially  and  otherwise),  and  were  her  gains  as  great  as 
she  had  earned  or  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  get? 
Terms  of  Asiento. 

(7)  The  Northern  War  between  Charles  XH.  and  Peter 
the  Great  definitely  replaces  Sweden  by  Russia  as  the 
dominant  Power  on  the  Baltic.  N.B. — Sweden  was  much 
larger,  Russia  much  smaller,  then  than  now. 


coloured  patches  marking  changes  of  territory).    The  atlas  companion  to 
Alison's  "  Marlborough  "  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 


(vi)  The  Age  of  Adventurers,  1715-40. 
(i)  Discontent  with  Utrecht  Settlement,  1713-25 : 
whether  at  idea  or  actual  nature  of  partition  arranged  by 
the  Great  Powers  over  the  heads  of  the  rival  claimants, 
Philip  and  Charles,  who  did  not  finally  accept  the  partition 
until  1725.  Questions :  Sardinia  v.  Sicily ;  Gibraltar ; 
possible  union  of  France  and  Spain ;  Bourbon  Family 
Quarrel  (until  1731).  Persons:  Elisabeth  Farnese  and  her 
advisers,  Alberoni  and  Rlpperda ;  Regent  Orleans  and 
Dubois. 

(2)  End  of  Northern  War  at  Treaty  of  Nystddt,  172 1  ; 
Charles  XII. *s  Jacobite  Schemes;  his  death  followed  by 
oligarchic  revolution  in  Sweden. 

(3)  Charles  VI. 's  Turkish  Wars  and  his  Preoccupation 
with  his  Pragmatic  Sanction.  N.B. — Importance  of 
Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  sometimes  called  **  the 
real  maker  of  Prussia.** 

(4)  Fleury-Walpole  Understanding  holds  fast,  despite 
the  strain  of  the  First  Family  Compact  (1  ?),  the  settle- 
ment of  Georgia  (1733),  and  the  War  of  the  Polish 
Succession. 

(5)  International  Documents  :  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  the  several  treaties  of  Vienna,  and 
between  the  various  temporary  *'  alliances  "  known  as 
Triple,  Quadruple  (1718),  and  Hanover  (1725). 

(6)  Map-work :  the  growth  of  the  outlying  Bourbon 
possessions  in  Italy. 


(viii)  The  Wan  of  **AiiBtrian  SucceBBion,*'  1740-B. 

The  following  wars,  though  contemporary  and  sometimes 
involving  the  same  parties,  are  to  be  distinguished  as  re- 
gards causes  and  theatres. 

(a)  Britieh  WarB : 

(i)  Britain  v,  Spain,   1739-48 :  **  War  of  A.sve!\ta  Qt  <il 
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JtMikin's  Ear."  Only  events:  capture  of  Porto-I 
An  Sign's  Voyage. 

(2)  Britain  v.  France,  1744-8 :  did  not  bej 
Au>trian  Succession  was  virtually  settled,  and  Wi 
in  India  (Clive)  and  Canada,  as  well  as  at  sea 
and  in  Sctherlands  ^Fontenoy). 

iM  ITon-Britiih  Wan: 

^ji)  Ai'STRiA  r.  Pri'ssia  :  the  Silesian  Wars— 1 
i74\-»-j  ^ondip.f!  with  Tr.  Brcslau),  the  second.  174; 
ii^  with  Tr.  Kc'r.'ifii  :  the  most  notable  of  ihe  tr; 
a  mil'iary  >:andpo:r.:.  o^ing  to  suddec  e^erj 
Fifvirr-.vk  U.  o:  Prussia. 

V4'     HaHSSI  K«.;       :.        WlITELSSACII-WETIiN  :       '*^ 

Avis:ria-'.  Si:vV*s>:cr..**  -i-.ric'.ly  so  called.  1741-5.  0*. 
*vr.^\  m^ii.  ^h'.ei'y  in  .-.is  vAp-kc:;y  c-f  E'.i:i:w  :ir/i 
.-:  T^-r  K-.-i'--:'.  -t*  .il">  ::  Mir:i  Th*r-^s^  :  h*r'.>r  i 
i\  •.■.•"^^■-  .i:.i  Cv:.-?-::"  :r:   ::  Hos^j.   17x3. 
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fc;senttal  part  of  a  training  tn  English.  It 
lure  lessons  what  a  laboratory  is  to  the 
JOS,  and  should  be  used  in  the  same  way,  vii., 
1  parposes. 

massed  the  English  curriculum  at  great  length 
^g^s  to  me  to  be  so  fundamental  in  its  import- 
Blin  help  the  girb  to  express  themselves  well. 
3r  own  langU4ige,  and  to  appreciate  the  best 
i^ture,  they  will  be  dowered  with  a  gift  for 
iriU  be  invaluable.  The  most  the  best  teacher* 
iJar  the  foundations  and  to  inspire  in  willing* 
Bm  love  of  litf-rature.  But  to  those  who  ran 
^B  the  opening  of  the  gate  leading  to  the  in- 
^Bosures  of  literature  and  art,  and  they  will 
Hpe  labour  spent  in  getting  to  the  threshold. 
S^:  "All  spirits  upon  which  poetry  falls  open 

I  receive  the  wi^om  which  is  mixed  with  it;* 
to  the  art  of  expressing  ourselves  in  our 
it  is  obvious  that  the  art  of  using  foreign 
iSd  also  find  a  place  in  an  ideal  curriculum. 
reign  languages  for  communication  with 
'  want  them  IxH-ause  they  open  up  new  fields 
?:  we  want  them  because  they  give  access  to 
^frf  thought.  These  advantages  are  at  present 
^Be  fullest  degree  in  the  French  and  tlierman 
Rich  is  the  reason  for  seiecdng  these  languages 
I  scbool.  The  aim  In  teaching  should  be  the 
English,  vir,.  to  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and 
ll£uage,  and  not  to  make  it  a  mere  preparation 

» French  should  be  begun  first,  in  my  opinion, 
taught  by  a   Frenchwoman  conversationally 

ifiifig. 

ird  to  the  vexed  question  of  Latin,  opportunities 
afforded,     of    course,     for    the    study    of    this 

Of  it  should  not  be  compulsory. 

I  group,  science  and  mathematics,  trains  such 
observation  and  concent  rat  ton,  accurate  state- 
logical  reasoning.  Such  faculties  should  be 
the  plastic  time  of  youth  ;  and   when   the  time 

HKh  boy  or  gtrl   to  do  his  or  her  part  in   tiie 

t  world,   they   will   be  found   furbished   up  and 

rt  of  a  training  in  science  is  to  encourage  a 
.bit  of  mind,  which  observes  all  that  goes  on  in 
I  world  with  a  desire  to  understand  it.  The 
should  be  laid  in  the  little  ones  in  the  teach- 
is  called  nature-study.  It  is  a  wide  term,  and 
^nt  text-books  have  been  published  suggesting 
lich  such  training  should  be  conducted  :  but,  as 
f  luct,  each  really  good  teacher  will  make  out 
leSt  and  these  must  differ  greatly  according  to 
(•  Nature-study  leads  up  to  botany,  which,  if 
Tactically  taught,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
valks  and  holidays.  All  science  teaching  should 
,  and  should  place  a  girl  in  a  position  to  find 
ng  for  herself  rather  than  to  accept  results  told 
again,  a  good  teacher  would  not  be  bound  by 
T  series  of  rules  laid  down  for  teaching,  but 
3e  for  herself  how  far  heuristic  teaching  is 
All  science  lessons  should  at  first  be  practical, 
th  common  life,  and  all  experiments  drawn  as 
ibie  from  daily  life,  and  for  girls  these  experi- 
Id  be  in  touch  with  domestic  life*  Later,  the 
eritnenfal  science  may  give  place  to  specialised 
mc9  or  chemistry,  or  both. 

the  science   work,   every  girl  should  learn 


something  of  the  laws  affecting  herself  and  her  structure, 
laws  of  health  and  hygiene,  and  some  elementary  physio- 
logy. The  health  and  physical  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  future  depend  on  the  girls  of  to-day,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  they  should  be  trained  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  responsibilities  and  of  the  care  of  home  and 
rhitdren,  which  may  fall  to  their  lot. 

I  have  called  my  next  section  handwork,  for  want  of  a 
more  exact  name.  It  enters  Lnlo  most  lessons  from  the 
Kindergarten  upwards,  and  might  be  made  of  still  more 
importance.  Boys  and  girls  are  often  awkward  and  the 
reverse  of  *'  handy,"  and  need  trailing  to  use  the  brains 
to  direct  the  hands. 

Handwork  should  be  a  part  of  lessons  as  far  xis  possible, 
and  in  this  we  might  take  a  hint  from  Amt^rtcan  schools. 
In  history,  for  instance,  the  children  should  make  models 
of  dwelling-houses,  and  in  geography  more  still  might  be 
done. 

My  term  handwork  also  includes  domestic  arts^  as  sew- 
ing and  cookery.  All  girls  should  learn  to  sew,  and  this 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  an  ideal  curriculum.  The 
question  of  cookery  is  different,  and  it  should  not  be 
begun  totJ  young.  If  a  girl  is  accustomed  to  intelligent 
handwork,  and  has  developed  to  a  certain  extent  the  facili- 
ties of  handiness,  careful  observation,  and  accuracy,  she 
will  be  able  to  learn  to  cook  later.  Every  school  should 
provide  cookery  lessons,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  ihey 
are  best  given  to  girls  of  about  sixteen  or  older. 

Next,  to  dr-al  with  aesthetics,  such  as  music,  singing,  and 
drawing.  All  thrse  subjects  should  be  includ»^  in  the 
school  curriculum.  In  drawing,  the  visual,  mental,  and 
manual  powers  are  all  cultivated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  memory  is  strengthened  and  the  inventive  and  imagina- 
tive faculties  arc  stimulated.  Drawing  should  not  be 
treated  only  as  a  separate  subject,  but  should  also  enter 
into  many  other  lessons ;  and  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  treat  it  as  a  means  of  expression  and  to  illustrate  stories 
read  or  scenes  from  history  and  so  forth. 

I  think,  too,  that  an  ideal  curriculum  would  always 
include  lessons  which  help  the  children  to  appreciate  art, 
and  these  should  be  begun  quite  young,  as  early  impressions 
count  for  so  much  and  are  so  lasting. 

There  is  no  need  to  insist  on  physical  culture  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  school  curriculum  nowadays,  but  some- 
times the  ends  in  view  are  lost  sight  of.  We  do  not  aim 
at  turning  out  athletes,  nor  at  preparing  a  good  school 
team  to  win  matches  in  games,  but  at  the  development  of 
a  sound  and  healthy  l>ndy  for  every  girl, 

A  short  period  for  drill  should  be  given  every  day  lO» 
every  girl  in  the  school,  and  the  drill  should  be  wisely 
planned  and  in  the  hands  of  an  efUcient  mistress,  and 
should  aim  at  teaching  the  girls  to  hold  themselve-s  well, 
to  breathe  properly,  and  generally  to  develop  a  healthy 
body.  Nor  should  such  training  be  confined  to  the 
gymnasium.  If  the  girls  are  allowed  to  sit  badly  in  class 
the  influence  of  the  drill  exercises  will  be  counterbalanced. 
Perhaps  few  teachers  realise  the  importance  of  this  con- 
stant care  of  the  physical  development  of  their  pupils. 
Games  are  also  a  great  help  in  physical  training ;  and  in 
girls'  secondary  schools,  where  there  are  few  afternoon 
lessons,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  these.  Such  games 
as  fives,  in  which  the  left  hand  is  used  as  much  as  the 
right,  and  which  develops  both  sides  of  the  body,  are 
especially  good. 

Then,  again,  the  moral  training  of  games  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of--the  development  of  public  spirit,  the  unselfish- 
ness of  playing  for  the  side  and  t\ot  Iqc  seU,  awi  i.b«.  %«.U- 
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jeneraJ  study  of  other  branches  combined  with 
:cnlrated  attention  to  one  particular  depart- 
to  the  second  part  of  our  currictiluTn,  the 
ilisation,  which  for  the  averajje  boy  will 
Lage  of  fifteen.  The  value  to  the  school  as 
a  strong  top  formed  of  older  scholars 
advanced  studied  in  the  great  branches 
bardly  be  overestimated.  Such  a  condition 
ily  compels  the  provision  of  competent  and 
her^,  men  of  the  hijjhest  mental  equipment 
btt  is  in  these  days  of  nuinicipal  retrenchmeni 
^■lent  to  such  men  to  join  the  stafT  of  any 
Wm  boys  themselves  the  advantaf^e  h  great, 
\4nt<i  lo  the  small  body  of  ihose  who  intend 
iversity  career.  The  influence  of  the  top 
and  pervades  the  whole*  Even  in  the 
fif^sence  of  boys  who  are  destined  for  a 
in  the  same  class-room  with  those  who 
early  and  enter  business  cannot  fail  to 
|lo  both. 

'  specialisation  ^"    is   miskMding*     Nothin|? 

absorption    in    technicdl    detail    can    be 

ols.       By    specialisation    at    school    we 

Plate   acquaintance   with    great    branches 

a  fuHer  appreciation  of  subjects  in  them- 

^  broadening.     It  is  on  this  ground  that  any 

Ksiirh  narrow  subjects  as  commercial   prar- 
schools  is  to  be  deprecated-     The  subjects 
tttst  be  broad. 

[rh  subjects,  first  and  foremost  come  classics. 
f  at!  siubjerts,   the  key   to  the  highest  and  best 

i world.  Taught  not  in  the  spirit  of  narrow 
rith  a  generous  appreciation  of  their  con- 
I  manifestations  of  literary,  political^  and 
*nre,  they  will  be  brought  into  relation  with 
glish  literature,  and  from  them  the  biiy  will 
to  acquire  a  steady  vision  and  inteliectual 
^^0  apply  to  the  problems  of  modern  life 
^Brinciples    from    the    greatest    storehouse    of 

^Kd  alternative  branches  of  study  in  which   I 
iP^inlisation  in  our  defined  sense  are  : 
I    language-s,    taught    not    merely    with    a    view 
laition  of  a   colloquial    facility,    but   in   relation 
)f  their  literature, 
natics  and  science. 

1  these  studies  the  teaching  should  be  at  once 
id  broadening.  Jt  should  be  in  direct  connec- 
MVersily  work,  and  will  be  largely  directed  by 
1^.  It  will  be  ihc  function  of  ihe  universities 
^fevir  rcquiremenls  as  to  ensure  the  best  of 
9g  at  school.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
true  education,  not  mere  equipment  for  liveli- 
be  the  aim. 

lion,  it  is  well  to  recognise  that  paper  curricula 
L$  unless  there  is  some  guarantee  that  I  hey  are 
^tly  and  intelligently  followed.  We  want  not 
[  of  subjects,  but  grading  of  progress,  if  I  may 
nession.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  is  imperativt^ 
for   the   execution    of   any    scheme   of   work   in 

At  as   far  as  possible   every   pupil   shares   in 
nd    no    one    is    merely    marking    time.     To 

Bern    of    inspection    and    examination,    how- 
is   necessary ;    and    such    inspection    and 
uld    be   experienced,    liberal,    and    sympa- 


By  R*  LisHMAN, 
Headmaster,  Bradford  Belle  Vue  Secondary  Boys*  Schoot 

In  England  the  force  of  circumstances  has  already 
evolved  a  type — the  nuinicipal  secondary  school — the  main, 
aim  of  which  is  to  equip  pupils  more  intelligently  for  ihc 
practical  life  of  industry  and  commerce  by  broadening  their 
outlook  on  men  and  things.  My  remarks  will  refer  chiefly 
to  schools  of  this  character* 

In  drawing  up  a  curriculum  for  any  type  of  school,  two 
apparently  contradictory  principles  should  be  kept  in  view  : 

(j)  It  should  be  recognised  that  the  pupil  is  a  being  of 
complex  nature  and  of  manifold  powers*  He  is  endowed 
with  powers  of  observation,  imagination,  and  reasoning; 
he  possesses  con<»tructivo  and  invTntiv*e  ability,  a  sense  of 
beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  sound,  and  a  capacity  for  co- 
operating with  his  fellows  for  social  ends.  These  several 
faculties  rnay  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant  and  thus  become 
atrophied,  or  they  may  be  developed  by  suitable  exercise. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  lop-side<lness  and  secure  an  alUround^ 
symmetrical  development,  the  curriculum  should  be  ample 
and  varied,  and  comprise  those  subjects  which  are  best 
capable  of  appealing  to  every  side  of  the  child's  nature 
and  of  developing  every  latent  power. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  we  must  recognise  the  existence 
of  special  aptitudes  in  every  child,  a  fact  simply  expressed 
in  the  saying  of  Kdward  Thring  :  *'  Every  child  can  do 
something  wfll/*  By  discovering  and  fostering  the  special 
natural  endowmenls  of  the  units  composing  the  nation,  we 
employ  (he  best  means  of  securing  that  *'  national  efUci- 
rmy  '*  upon  which  many  of  our  public  men  have  recently 
laid  such  stress.  It  is  evident  that  the  national  organisation 
will  be  most  complete  and  effective  when  each  citizen  is 
doing  the  work  for  which  he  is,  by  nature,  best  fitted — 
in  short,  when  the  nation  is  composed  of  round  men  in 
round  holes. 

Further,  this  cultivation  of  special  gifts  implies  the 
bringing  out  of  individuality,  and  the  removal  of  the 
common  reproach  against  our  system  of  education  that  it 
turns  out  products  all  of  one  pattern — men  and  women 
who  are  gregarious,  not  only  in  tastes  and  habits,  but  in 
opinions,   whether  on  politics,  literature,  or  art. 

Before  this  can  be  attempted,  however,  with  any  chance 
of  success,  the  Board  of  Education  will  have  to  relax  the 
pmsent  rigid  allotment  of  time  to  various  subjects  for  all 
children,  in  all  schools,  and  in  all  districts. 

Coming   now   to   the   details   of   the   curriculum,    w*e   are 
I   faced    at    once    by    the   old   controversy    as   to    tfie    relative 
I  educational    values    of    science    and    language,    or    of    the 
j    ulrilities  and  the  humanities.     Whatever  may  be  our  private 
'   opinions  on  this  much-debated  question.   I   think  it   will  be 
generally    admitted    that    the    tendency   of    the    limes    is    to 
abandon  what   I   might  term  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  educa- 
tion   as    embodied    in    the    dictum    of    Pope,    *'  The    proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"^*  and  to  accept  mt»re  and  more 
readily    the   Cupernicon    theory,    that   the   microcosm    man, 
with  his  histories,  languages,  and  literatures,   is,  after  all, 
only  pari  of  a  larger  universe.     This  consideration,  together 
tvith   the  fact   that   in   the   curriculum  of  a   school  of   this 
type    utilitarian    aims    must,     from    social    necessity,    pre- 
ponderate,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  practical  sub- 
jects   as    mathematics,     physics,     chemistry    (or    hygiene, 
botany,   or  physiology  in  girls*  schools),  geometrical  draw- 
ing,   and    manual    and    physical    training,    should    claim    a 
considerable   share   of    the   school    time — say    14   tnit   of   a 
total  of  27I  hours.     This  would  leave  tj}  hours  for  moral, 
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oad  arschetic  subjects.     Th«e   would   com-   ' 
Esglfsh   subr^-cs   xgjranoBMT,    composition,    literature, 
ksfiorx.  »**^  £c<^^^^>P^T'*   '^'^  modem  Linkages  (or  Latin 
aad  Qtx  nsc^em  laagua^t.  art.  and  music. 

Is  voridii^  .ftcvording  to  <uch  a  curriculum  two  prin- 
cipfes  -=Jim;i'i    in  m^  optsiott,  be  borne  in  mind  : 

III  U  :^  tmportaat  that  tbe  pupil  should  be  trained  in 
setf-ceifaace  and  persooal  initiative — in  other  words,  that 
dip  active  and  tnrentiTe.  rather  than  the  passive  and  re> 
cepcve.  <iiie  ct  the  pupil's  naciire  should  be  cultivated. 
PvrsiKuilv.  I  am  cocviaced  bv  experience  that  a  judicious 
use  o£  heuristic  mediods  cf  teaching  in  all  subjects  is  the 
best  vav  ro  OL-hieve  this  e«L 

121  Use  subjects  shoold  aoc  be  treated  as  though  thev 
veve  emiioacd  in  waier-cight  compartments,  but  should  be 
correiattd  and  made  mvtuallv  hriphiL 

The  irK  principle  mav  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
few  subjectsw  la  science.  *.^..  accocding  to  this  method. 
eesc-^Qoks  vouki  be  endrely  dispensed  mnth  for  the  first 
rvp  or  three  vests.  Each  vear's  course  might  consist  of 
several  de&ute  Uses  of  isrestigatioa,  each  comprising  a 
scries  of  graduated  esperixnents  arranged  in  such  a  sei^uence 
that  aov  given  experiment  can  be  performed  bv  a  commour 
sense  application  of  the  results  from  previous  experiments. 

Art  teaching  in  schools  has  largelv  coanstcd  hitherto  of 
scnrile  copying  of  conventional  ornament  in  the  t!at.  While 
a  certain  amount  of  such  drawing  is  necessary  in  the  prv> 
Ixntinary  stages,  in  order  to  give  executive  skill  and  a 
knowledge  of  balance,  symmecry.  and  proportion,  the 
drawing  from  oacural  ohjects.  especially  from  plant  and 
Soral  forms^  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  training  the 
observabon.  of  taking  the  pupil  to  the  original  source  from 
which  conventional  ornament  has  been  derived,  and  of 
fomshing  material  for  employment  in  original  designs. 
These  should  be  executed  in  colours,  since  appreciation  of 
cotour  harmonies  and  contrasts  is  surely  as  important  as 
:hj:  oi  S?aury  ;ind  grace  of  form. 

In  >tud>!rTi;  the  grammar  cf  a  foreign  language,  also. 
the  method  of  active  inwst'^ation  ruth^r  than  :hat  of 
passive  r-ceptivity  mx^uld  tor  <iiTi:lar  rea^'n-i  be  employed. 
The  con%'ersational  sent"?no?s  UM?d  'n  the  earlier  lessons 
would  furnish  the  data  from  which,  bv  induction  and  conK 
parisun.  :h«.'  tflefnents  of  grammar  might  be  derived  by 
the  pupils  under  ihe  guidance  ot  th«f  teacher.  In  the  sub> 
seifueoc  stage«t.  the  reading  of  continuous  narrative  in  the 
tanguag*^  would  turnish  mattrrial  tor  itK^re  advanced  work 
in  grammar.  The  dednice  aitn  in  te%iching  a  tanguag*f 
should  be  to  give  the  pow<»r  to  vrot^veoe  in  the  langua^- 
and  to  appreciate  its  literature. 

The  second  principle,  oom-lation.  has  of  lace  v^»ix  b^i*n 
pKcnched  ad  nausttum  by  its  devotee^,  until  soimr  (.^vplv  ^ue 
inclined  to  regard  it  with  scvpticisiM.  Judictouxlx  u^-d. 
hnwever.  it  becomes  a  valuable  means  ot  ecvnvMiiivia^  nine 
and  energy,  and  of  eradicating  the  youchtul  (cikI^hkv 
OKntally  to  isolate  closely-ailied  subjvcts.  which  aie  taught 
ia  different  duss-rooms  and  b>  different  teacheis.  Ihux 
arithmetic,  alg^bnu  and  geometry  are  nv»t  wuI.h  in  them- 
sclvesv  but  intellectuai  tools  to  be  used  in  the  invc<iiiga« 
tiott  of  other  fields  of  knowledge.  For  thi.^  reo-xon  it  i^ 
higlily  destrabie  that  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  should  Ok^w 
the  practical  application  of  bis  subject  by  giving  prv^bk^us^ 
on  arens^  volumes^  densities*  specific  gravitie!««  ^c.«  and 
chemical  probtefl»^  such  as  percentagje  cotitpitcUtionii.  Ihe 
ippiicifwn  of  arithmetic  to  the  workshop  utav  be  iltus^ 
tnted  by  problems  such  as  the  following :  '*  Khid  the 
kttgith  of  {rfonk  required  to  make  a  box  1.1  in.  by  4  in. 
bjr  3  im.,  the  thickness  nf  the  wood  being  |  in.''  SiuiiUuly. 
the  formula  used  in  expfrimental  physics  should  be  intrO" 


duced  into  the  algebra  lessoiK.  The  principles  d 
find  frequent  applications  in  the  physical  labor: 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  manua 
room  (especially  in  metal  work),  not  only  in  pre 
working  drawing,  but  in  applying  the  praperl 
circle  and  the  method  of  developing  curved  surfi 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  refer  to  tvro  impf 
jects  which  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  sri 
culum,  or  admitted  with  unsympathetic  tcrfera 
manual  training  and  civic  instruction. 

Manual  training  is  not  intended,  as  is  soooetimf 
to  turn  out  **  rude  mechanicals."  Dexterity  an 
in  the  use  of  hand  and  eye  are  not  onir  indisF 
the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  but  to  the  mt 
artist,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  the  inventor 
scientific  experimentalist.  At  oar  pupils  are  a 
workers  in  these  fruitful  fi^ds  of  human  activity 
delicate  manipulation  is  the  prime  essential,  a 
cf  education  which  fails  to  give  a  general  trainii 
and  eye  is  a  very  incomplete  and  one-sided  edna 
Herbert  Spencer  pointed  out  in  his  vrork  oc 
tion  *'  that  if  our  school  books  were  uneartfaet 
future  antiquarian,  he  would  conclude  that  thes 
text-books  of  some  monastic  order,  since  instrac 
duties  of  parenthood  m-as  entirely  omitted. 

Might  it  not  with  even  greater  force  be  urg< 
present  system  is  too  exclusively  directed  to  tl 
advancement  of  the  pupil  on  leaving  school,  ai 
are  ape  to  forget  he  mill  be  not  only  a  bread-i 
wealth-seeker,  but  also  a  citizen  of  the  greates 
ancient  or  modem  rimes?  Yet  instruction  in 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  receive 
attention  in  schools  wholly  or  partially  suppa 
State.  The  subject  of  civic  instruction  is  int 
la  ted  to  history  on  th«?  cne  hand,  and  to  ethic 
on  th«»  other,  for  the  conci"pt!on  of  morality 
narrow  one  which  does  net  include  man's  sod 
ships  in  hi'i  capaciry  cf  citizen. 


HISTORY   .\NI>  CURRENT    EVE 

This  year,  the  short-Iiv^d  kingdom  .:f  Gr 
would  have  been  two  hundred  y^ars  old.  O 
friends  are  thinking  cr  c-iebraring  the  ••vent.,  ti 
of  them  think  that  sn  fv**^  which,  in  their  c 
not  bring  much  kl^-xxi  t.^  Sv eland,  need  not  be  r 
l^he  union  which  pu:  sn  •*nii  to  the  kingdoms 
and  Scotland  was  long  eianned  and  took  loi 
pleting.  Roughlv  >tH'akn4:.  :hf  p.nods  ar»;  abot 
•?ach.  ITie  marr'ag-?  of  Mariiaret  Tudor  to  Jam 
be  taken  as  th<»  Vc-^ni-ra:  oi  things.  Th< 
>chemes  which  wer-  r«.>  pr^.ipita?"';  matt»TS  in 
of  the  sixt»^nth  cenr^rv  'vv-  \vnH.k»?d  on  the 
of  rao?  anti  r»'iiii*i.MT.  ! '"!•  '.a::!!  ■:i  Mary  Sj 
the  one  sovtrrmgn  01  :ri»*  r-vo  "icnijdoms  was 
h^ut  when  the  miracuacsiv  -ji^^aprved  life  o 
Vudv^r  at  'osii  -fniied  :n  "o;.  Mary  Stuart's 
jecogni.'ied  in  thi?  u*"->»*'n  -i  Vr  -^cn.  James  \  1., 
parti V  to  Cecil's  'nana^tftif't'.  'n»'  accession  oi 
10  '.hv   English  !hron«'   '■vu'»  4'-  '•'  '•      •.n^i-mmiarp 


(^*r  the  union  oi 


:rte 


ii-:"'^  x\--.is  not  *it\. 
Jame>  was  King  oi  fcii^U.'c.  >v.t.and,  and  I 
the  three  kingdc>m>  a-tv  -iepar  i:-.  "aavmg  ea 
l\ftrlianient  and  oihei  'oca:  lui. 'Tcnrv.  united 
person  of  the  >ovi?rr»igM.  }  .i:r^^  '^  ■r.>*^\i  would 
10    uiiile    tngland     di\\i     <^:•...i.:^     >•  '.\     :urthei 
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If   Lord    Bacon   (sec   his   Essay   no    Prophecies) 
p}ator«  of  the  Bibl^  (st^e  th<*ir  Prcfate),  calli^d 
f  Great    Britain.     But,    except    in    inlernalional 
■kingdoms   rcmainf^d   separate,    and    Charles    I, 
e  distinct  ion  to  urge  the  Short   ParliaiiK^ni   to 
»  Scots,  £11.  a  foreign,   invasioti.     Oliver  Cromwell 
Edward    I.,   temporarily    a    succrs*iful    Cnioniat, 
orate  Pariiaments   contained    representatives 
countries.     The    Res lora  lion    separated    ihe 
Hn,    fiind   it   was   not   until    1707,    after   many 
jssions,   that  the  kingdoms  of   England  and 
i,   1*^.,   ceased  to  be,   to   form   the  Kingdom 
iin.     That  kingdom  did   not   last   a  century. 

■r  i*  also  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of 
•*  In  the  year  1614^  a  certain  Richard 
inly  rebuked  by  the  Speaker  for  darini^ 
'  of  Commons  to  its  face  that  the  struggling 
Irginia  were  of  more  weight  than  all  the 
rli  u*uaUy  occupied  their  attention."  Seven 
»1y,  while  Raleigh  was  in  the  Tower, 
this  time  a  finally  successful,  attempt  had 
found  an  English  colony  on  the  shores  of 
and  the  folk  of  Jamestown  are  naiurallv 
ciatlon  with  English  friends^  to  celebrate 
What  *'  Virginia  *'  meant  then,  and  bow 
irerc  founded  there  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
many  different  motives,  and  in  what 
llld  be  a  suitable  subject  for  lessons  this 
'  pupils.  How  that  early  colonial  empire 
>  from  us,  and  how  the  nineteenth  centurv 
rowth  of  another,  is  getting  now  to  be  common 
l^^'hethrr  fieorge  Washington  may  be  regarded 
^■er  or  the  diminisher  of  the  British  Empire 
^Kie  subject  of  school  essays. 

^Bn  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  are  congratu- 
[t$e!ves  on  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  to 
tag.  They  appealed  from  the  old  Reichstag  to 
n  nation,  and  they  have  triumphed.  There  are 
^roup^  of  politicians  in  that  country,  and  the 
les  are  so  curiously  arranged,  that  it  is  difficult 

clearly  the  meaning  of  all  the  phenomena,  but 
episode  reminds  us  of  our  own  eighteenth  cen- 
1  the  House  of  Commons  was  far  more  under 
ice  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  than 
*sent.  The  German  Chancellor  is  (he  Emperor's 
as  Walpole  was  of  George  L  and  George  11. 
y  oi  the  people  to  the  throne  is  greater  than  to 
he  parties,  and  as  Bismarck  and  Walpole 
ril^pting  themselves  to  currents  of  opinion, 
JpBce,  so  Prince  Biilow  does  not  think  of 
^'e  are  reminded,  too.  of  "  Fox's  martyrs  *' 
hen  George  11 L  appealed  to  the  country  against 

in  favour  of  the  younger  Pitt,  and  obtained  a 
y  over  **  connections.  *' 


Tolei.  By  C*  S.  Fearcnside.  497  pp.  (Bell.) 
rhis  volume,  as  an  addition  to  the  '*  York  '* 
s    a    rearrangement    of    a     volume    which    had 

Appeared  in  Bohn.  Walpole  *s  *•  Castle  of 
replaces  **  Gulliver's  Travels."  Mr.  Fearenside\s 
y   matter   i^    well   done;   especially   happy   is   the 

chronological  table  which  precedes  it,  and  the 
It  the  end  of  it  are  capital.  As  a  book,  either 
re  hour,  or  a  volume  for  the  student  of  literature 
lity,  this  has  both  value  and  charm. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST, 

GENERAL. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Macnamara,  M»P.,  to  be 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Br>ard 
has  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  teaching  profession. 
Dr.  Macnamara  was  certificated  as  an  elempntary-school 
master  twentv-five  years  ago,  and  has  been  the  editor  of 
the  Schoolmaster  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  has  lung 
been  acknowledged  as  an  expert  in  educational  affair f, 
and  his  first-hand  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
schools,  together  with  his  thorough  belief  in  the  value  of 
education,  have  ensured  for  him  the  respect  and  considexa* 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  wish  him  the  success 
which   his  great  abilities  and  earnestness  deserve. 

At  the  London  County  Council  conference  held  in 
January,  1906,  the  suggestion  was  put  forward  that  teachers 
of  history  had  long  felt  the  need  for  some  organisation  to 
promote  the  study  of  that  subject  in  schools  and  to  facili* 
tate  co-operation  amongst  those  engaged  in  teaching  it. 
The  suggestion  at  once  bore  fruit,  and  by  the  end  of 
June,  1906,  an  Historical  Association  had  been  formed,  the 
aims  of  which  are:  fi)  The  collection  of  information  as  to 
existing  systems  of  historical  leaching  at  home  and  abroad; 
(ti)  the  distribution  of  information  amongst  the  members 
of  the  association  as  to  methods  of  teaching  and  aids  to 
teaching;  (iii)  the  encouragement  of  local  centres  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  relative  to  the  study  and  the  leach- 
ing of  history  ;  (iv)  representation  of  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  study  of  history  and  of  the  opinion  of  iLs  teachers 
to  governing  bodies,  governmental  departments,  and  other 
authorities  having  control  over  education  ;  (v)  co-operation 
for  common  objects  with  the  Geographical  Association  and 
others.  ?*lnce  June,  if)o6,  the  work  of  the  association  has 
gone  steadily  ahead.  The  membership  numbers  more  than 
500,  and  local  branches  have  already  been  started  in  uni- 
versity and  other  centres.  The  first  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  University  College  on  February  8th  and  9th.  Mr. 
Bryce  delivered  an  address  on  the  "Teaching  of  History." 
A  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Tout  maintaining  **  that  the 
study  of  broad  outlines  rather  than  that  of  limited  periods 
should  be  the  foundation  of  historical  teaching  in  schools.*' 
All  persons  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  association 
who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  applicMions  should  be  made  to  the  secretary,  Miss 
^f.    B.    Curran,    6,    South    Square*    Gray's    Inn,    London. 

Thr  Federated  Associations  of  London  N  on -primary 
Teachers  have  arranged  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  teach- 
ing of  history  in  schools  on  .March  gth  at  3.30  p.m.  Tlie 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Regent  Street  PolytechniCt 
London,  and  papers  will  be  read  by  Miss  .\tice  Gardner, 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  J.  E,  Morrfs, 
Bedford  Grammar  School.  A  discussion  will  follow  the 
papers,  and  all  teachers  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
history  are  invited  to  attend. 

Tke  prizes  gained  in  the  twenty-second  annual  competi- 
tion held  among  English  schools  by  the  National  Society 
of  French  Masters  in  England  were  distributed  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress  at  the  Nfansion  House  on  February  md. 
The  Sevres  vases  given  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  were  awarded  to  the  City  of  London  School  for 
Girls  and  to  Charterhouse.  The  gold  medals  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  w^ere  awarded  to  Mis*  L. 
Goodfellow,  Blackheath  High  School,  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Evans,  Cheltenham  College.  The  silver  medals  given  by 
L 'Alliance    Franijaise    were    won    by    Miss    Z,    L.    Hocartt 
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Ladies*  College,  Guernsey,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Mackie, 
Charterhouse.  M.  Cambon,  speaking  in  French,  said  the 
competitions  in  French  have  had  during  the  past  year  an 
extraordinary  development.  The  number  of  the  competi- 
tors has  risen  to  nearly  4,000 — a  figure  which  has  never 
been  reached  before.  This  indicates  that  the  taste  for  the 
French  language  is  growing  more  and  more  in  England. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  English  language  in  France,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  instruction 
in  French  universities.  M.  Cambon  said  he  sees  in  this  a 
palpable  proof  of  the  rapprochement  between  the  two 
nations  and  of  the  sympathy  which  it  brings  in  its  train, 
which  is  an  effect  of  the  entente  cordiale  established  under 
the  auspices  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

A  SCHEME  for  mutual  aid  in  nature-study  between  town 
and  country  schools  is  proposed  on  the  following  lines. 
The  Hon.  M.  Cordelia  Leigh,  32,  Chester  Street,  S.W., 
is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  organisation.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  each  country  school  included  in  the  scheme 
shall  send  parcels  of  objects  suitable  for  nature-study  to 
some  particular  town  school,  the  objects  having  been 
previously  used  for  a  lesson  in  the  country  school.  Parcels 
should  be  posted  once  in  three  weeks  from  November  to 
March,  and  once  a  fortnight  from  April  to  the  end  of 
October.  The  average  postage  of  each  parcel  should  not 
exceed  ^d.  Objects  should  be  named  as  far  as  possible. 
The  objects  sent  should  include,  for  example,  common  wild 
flowers,  with  their  leaves,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide 
each  child  of  a  class  with  one  specimen  of  the  same 
flower ;  hedge-row  growth,  the  same  species  in  full  leaf, 
flower,  and  berry ;  common  grasses ;  and  live  animals 
which  can  be  kept  in  confinement  without  cruelty,  such 
as  caterpillars,  especially  injurious  ones,  which  the  children 
may  thus  learn  to  know — e.g.,  larvse  of  the  lackey  moth, 
cabbage  butterfly,  woodborer,  sawfly.  The  commonest 
objects  are  most  suitable.  No  harmless  creatures  should 
be  killed  or  rare  plants  uprooted  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing. The  honorary  secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  town 
or  country  schools  wishing  to  join.  Applicants  are  asked 
to  state  whether  the  cost  of  postage  would  be  provided  for 
in  their  case. 

An  interesting  conference  for  women  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  was  held  at  Hampstead  from  January  7th 
to  I2th,  1907,  to  consider  the  subject  of  religious  work  in 
schools.  The  conference  was  convened  by  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  the  Union  of  Students  for  Work 
among  Schoolgirls.  The  total  number  of  delegates  attend- 
ing the  meetings  was  187.  Of  these,  135  were 
teachers  representing  ninety-one  schools,  thirty-five  were 
special  guests  and  speakers,  and  seventeen  were  representa- 
tives of  various  societies  definitely  connected  with  Christian 
work  either  among  schoolgirls  or  teachers.  The  meetings 
of  the  conference  were  presided  over  by  Miss  Douglas, 
headmistress  of  Godolphin  School,  Salisbury.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Bible  readings,  addresses  on  missionary 
and  social  work,  discussions  on  religious  work  for  school- 
girls, and  reports  of  what  is  being  done  in  that  direction 
and  the  teachers*  ideals.  The  addresses  at  the  evening 
meeting  were  of  a  more  devotional  character,  and  were 
given  by  the  headmaster  of  Plton ;  Canon  Walpole ;  Mr. 
J.  L.  Paton,  Manchester  Grammar  School ;  Miss  Douglas ; 
Miss  Maynard,  Westfield  College ;  and  others.  As  this 
conference  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  hold  in  England, 
its  success  may  be  partially  measured  by  the  fact  that  the 
proposal   to  hold  another  of  a   like   nature   in   two  years* 


time  was  unanimously  carried.  One  other  pra 
come  was  the  decision  to'  form  some  sort  of  i 
union,  which  would  be  an  expansion  of  the 
Students  for  Work  among  Schoolgirls,  under  a 
and  with  a  revised  constitution.  The  names  of 
leading  teachers  present  were  added  to  the  alrea< 
committee.  Particulars  of  further  development 
obtained  from  Miss  Moinet,  74,  Denison  Ho« 
minster. 

The  programme  of  the  summer  courses  to  1 
Jena  from  August  5th  to  17th  oflfers  attr; 
teachers  and  students  of  many  subjects.  Thei 
courses  of  lectures  on  various  branches  of  n; 
physical  science,  pedagogy,  psychology  and 
pathology,  sociology,  theology,  history,  and  j 
and  conversation  classes  in  German,  French,  an 
Copies  of  the  programme,  and  other  particula 
obtained  from  the  secretar}-,  Fraulein  Clara 
Jena,  Gartenstrasse  4. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Departm 
mittee  on  Education  Rates  contains  an  insta 
showing  the  principal  sources,  other  than  U 
which  local  authorities  obtained  funds  applica 
poses  of  education  other  than  elementary  durir 
1904-5.  The  total  sum  reached  to  nearly  two 
million  pounds,  of  which  20-6  per  cent,  was  d 
grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  38-1  per 
Exchequer  contributions,  and  31-5  per  cent. 
The  remainder,  nearly  10  per  cent.,  represen 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Another  summary  in  the  report  deals  wit 
required  for  education  other  than  elementary  i 
the  councils  of  counties  and  county  borough 
counties  and  seven  county  boroughs  raised  nc 
Of  the  forty-three  counties  which  levied  the 
the  year  mentioned,  sixteen  raised  less  than 
pound,  nineteen  as  much  as  id.  and  less  thai 
(including  the  London  County  Council)  as  n 
and  less  than  3d.,  and  one  county  as  much 
less  than  ^d.  As  regards  the  sixty-five  coui 
rates,  in  twelve  cases  the  amount  was  less 
the  pound,  in  thirty-four  boroughs  it  was  mc 
and  less  than  2d.,  in  six  more  than  2d.  and  le 
in  nine  more  than  3d.  and  less  than  4d.,  in 
than  4d.  and  less  than  5d.,  and  in  West  Hi 
was  more  than  5d.  in  the  pound. 

The  recently  published  report — for  the  year  f 
31st,  1906 — of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Edu 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council  merits 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  quest io 
health,  and  should  appeal  with  special  force 
and  school  managers.  It  gives  encouraging  e 
the  medical  oversight  of  sihool  children  is  t 
in  an  improved  standard  of  physical  and  ment 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  fvery  read 
urgent  necessity  of  extending  sm  h  work, 
London,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
out  that  a  lack  of  hygienic  ideas  still  prev; 
schools,  and  that  a  low  standard  in  regard 
ventilation,  and  furniture  is  still  compatible  \ 
ment  grants.  A  certain  amount  of  antago 
least  indifference — to  the  work  on  the  part  o 
also  revealed,  but  one  is  glad  to  find  abund 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  efforts  of  the  medic 
being  warmly  seconded  by  teachers  and  mar 
One    of    the    most    striking    features    of    the    r 
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[gnoranee  of  ihc  most  cJementary  rules  of  health 
flown  to  prevail  among  both  childfLTi  and  parents. 
^  c^ainple.  that  among  i,oc>o  children  only  two 
brushy  although  **  a  few  oldrr  children  take 
ng  a  tooth-brush  on  Sundays."  It  wlU  b« 
that  **  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
iiTi pressing  on  parr'nts  and  childrt-n,  both 
uid  evening  classes/* 

i»f»irv   published  "  class-lists  '*  show  that  ihp  total 

indidates  entered  for  the  Cambridge  Local 
leld  in  December  last  was  13, 777,  exclusive 
date'^  examined  al  colonial  centres.  In  the 
iiion^  ej33  boy*i  and  1,127  &^^^  passed,  84 
girls  being  placed  in  the  first  class. 
t  was  shown  by  397  boys  and  115  girls  to 
»  exemption  from  one  or  both  parts  of  the 
KX^minoticn.  Of  the  junior  candidates,  2,710 
l^^kQ  girl^  parsed,  the  numbf^rs  placed  in  the 
^Bftg  535  and  61  respectively.  In  the  pre- 
^Jbination,    1,711^  boys  and    1.324  girls  satisfied 

ft  received  the  report  for  the  session  1905-6  on 
y^tbe  Department  of  Technology  of  the  City 
^B  London  Institute.  The  report  points  out 
jJMr  fourteen  years  since  ihe  ln?^tilute  first  made 
did  for  granting  teachers*  certificates  in  manual 

fsons  who  had  undergone  an  approved  course 
in   the  subject,   and   who,   during  and   at   the 
course,    passed   satisfactory   examinations   in 
work   and    in    the    methods   of    teaching.     During 

f  years  the  regulations  for  the  award  of 
ftrates  have  been  fret^ttently  modified,  and 
the  examinations  has  been  enlarged,  and 
ithier  than  certificated  teachers  in  elementary 
ive  been  admitted  to  the  examinations.  The 
in  woodwork  and  in  metal  work  are  accepted 
icaitional  aulhorities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
le  of  the  holder's  ability  to  teach  the  subjects, 
Ititute  established   classes    for    the   training   of 

fji»   use   of    wood-working    and    metal-working 

rntlion  in  this  subject  has  made  great  advances 
been  much  improved.  Originally  introduced  by 
,periment  in  a  few  elementary  schools,  it  is  now 
Bit  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  man)  elementary 
^■f  schools,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  (ruining 

^B  oi  apprenticeship  has  received  much  aiten- 
1^;  the  past  year  in  Switzerland,  where  four 
Bosel,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall,  and  Zurich — have 
Cts  regulating  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at 
lehools*  These  Acts  render  attendance  at  both 
itg  schools  and  the  final  examination  compulsory 
>prentices,  male  and  female.  Some  relaxation  is 
U  the  pupils  live  a  long  way  from  the  school,  and 
)  Is,  of  course,  granted  to  pupils  at  higher  schools, 
Ifchnical  or  commercial.  In  the  first  year  or  two 
n*l  governments  have  promised  not  to  administer 
lutrjfhly,   and   some  employers  are  inclined   to   sail 

iwind     as    possible.       Trade    competition     is 
tv    cause    in    a    numbr    of    cases;    but    the 
si  ill  inclined  to  look  on  the  evening  classes 
^tlment  of  their  freedom.     In  Canton  Zurich,  the 
I  lo  give  four  hours  per  week   from  oflice   time 
I  Apprentice  to  attend   classes.     The  apprentice 
to   make  some   sacrifice  of   his   spare   time 
>  complete  the  course  with  credjtt     At  present 


(here  are  about  5,200  persons  aH'ected  by  the  Act,  and  it  iB 
(Xpected    that    1,500    will    ultimately    have    to    attend    the 
annual  examination  at  the  end  of  their  articles.     On  pass*^ 
ing    this    examination    the    pupil    will    receive    an    olHctalJ 
certificate,  on  which  his  record  is  inscribi'd. 

Part  of  the  machinery  for  administering  thn  .Acts  hai.^ 
existed  for  scmie  years,  owing  lo  the  public  spirit  of  thi 
Society  of  Swiss  Merchants  and  the  Mechanics*  Union, 
Thrse  bodies  have  hitherto  formed  classes  for  the  instru 
tion  of  apprentices,  and  have  held  examinations.  These 
classes  and  examinations  will  continue,  and  the  societies 
will  receive  recognition  for  their  efforts.  Where  no  branch 
of  either  society  exists,  the  local  authorities  will  be  ex»| 
pected  to  form  a  continuation  school.  Though  attendance 
at  evening  schools  is  compulsory  in  several  cantons,  it  is 
not  intended  as  yet  to  make  attendance  at  these  schools 
for  apprentices  compulsory  for  others  than  those  serving 
articles,  if  no  Act  compelling  attendance  at  continualion 
school  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cantons  w^here 
attendance  is  compulsory,  the  commercial  or  the  mechanics' 
school  is  recognised  as  exempting  from  attendanrp  at  the 
more  elementary  evening  school.  As  a  rule,  an  apprentice 
xvill  have  to  attend  classes  for  three  years  before  he  can 
present  himself  for  examination.  These  years  will  be  those 
including  his  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eightef-nth  birth- 
days. Jn  this  way  he  will  be  gradually  released  from  dis- 
cipline, and  gradually  intrcKluced  to  the  duties  of  a  citizen, 

Tiik:  fifth  issue  of  *'  The  Schoolmasters'  Yearbook  and] 
Directory,"  that  for  irjo;  (Swan  Sonnenschein,  6s.  nei)»| 
not  only  maintains  its  high  level  of  excellence,  but  showj 
that  the  editor  intends  year  by  year  to  increase  the  useful 
ness  of  the  indispensable  work  of  reference  under  his  care. 
Edu-ational  adrTiinislrators,  writers  on  educational  sub* 
jects,  and  those  activHy  engaged  in  the  schools  have 
Irarnt  !o  regard  the  \Varbook  as  a  trustworthy  com* 
panion,  and  unless  our  experience  h  uncommon,  they 
always  have  the  vv#-ll-arrangpd  volume  at  hand. 

Inn  *'  Public  .Schools  Year  Book  **  for  1907  (Swan 
Sonnenschein,  ^s.  td,  net)  is  the  eighteenth  issuf*  of  this 
useful  work  of  reference.  In  addition  to  an  exhaustive 
desrrfpiion  of  pach  public  school  included,  tb*-  editor* 
provfdp  a  series  of  chapters,  instructive  alike  to  parent* 
and  school  masters,  on  public  examinations,  how  lo  enter 
the  various  professions,  on  preparatory  schcx>ls.  and  other 
subje^  ts.  Judging  from  the  frci|y*>ncy  with  which  Wc  our- 
selves consult  the  **  Year  Book,"  we  con  recommend 
to  all   workers  in  the  field  of  secondary  education. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Ft'd$'Tat  Mafia^me^ 
which  is  a  development  of  the  Stonlhiy  Re  ford,  th*-  oflicial 
organ  of  the  League  of  the  Kmpire.  One  of  its  principat 
features  is  to  be  a  series  of  articles  on  educational  sub- 
jects by  aulhoritirs  in  difTerpni  countries  and  Crown 
colonies.  .Monthly  repi>rts  will  also  he  published  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Federal  Conference  on  Education,  to  taki^^ 
place  in  .VL'iy  next. 

SCOTTISH, 

The  Scottish  Educational  Reform  Association,  which  wti» 
formed  some  time  ago,  has  wakened  to  fresh  life  with  the- 
approach  of  a  new  parliamentary  ses-^ion.  The  asscM:ialioiT 
confines  itself  to  advocating  three  general  oljjects :  (i)  The 
creation  of  large  areas  in  which  elementary  and  secondary 
education  shall  be  administered  locally  by  the  same 
authority.  (ii)  The  establishment  of  a  representative 
national  council  to  be  consulted  by  the  Scotch  Kducation 
Department  in  matters  of  administrative  policy,  (tii)  The 
enlistment  of  the  co-operation  of  the  universities  and  other 
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ififtstutiom  for  higher  education  in  dereloping  mnd  guiding  . 
th«  fchool  Mlucation  of  the  country.  While  iu|>porting  , 
theie  general  lines  of  reform,  the  association  wisely  leaves 
the  question  of  deuils  alone.  The  association  will  take 
no  part  in  parliamentary  elections,  hut  will  seek  to  make 
its  influence  felt  by  propagandist  work  through  publications 
and  meetings. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  association 
was  held  in  Glasgow  UniTersity.     Mr.   Haldane,  who  has 
occupied   the  position   of  president  since  the  formation   of 
the   association,    said    that    it    was    with    much    regret    he 
found  himself  unable  any  longer  to  act  as  president.     As 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  before  whom  questions  affecting 
education  in  Scotland  would  hare  to  come,  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  both  to  his  colleague,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and 
to  the  association,  to  demit  offic.    This  does  not  mean,  in    ' 
the  least,   that  his   interest   in   Scottish   education   will   be 
less  keen  or  less  complete  than  it  has  been  before.     He  is   , 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  education  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  countr}-,  depends  in  great  measure   i 
on  the  character  and  training  of  the  teachers.     He  is  glad    . 
to  find   that,   as  a   result  of   the   new   regulations   for   the    { 
training  of  teachers,  the  ties  between  the  universities  and 
the    teaching    profession    have    been    greatly    strengthened,    j 
Mr.   Haldane,  in  supporting  the  nomination  of  Mr.  C.   M.    *■ 
Douglas  as  the  new  president,  said  that  no  man  in  Scotland    i 
had    worked    harder   than    Mr.    Douglas    in    the    cause    of 
education,    2>nd    none    had    it    more    genuinely    or    more    > 
thoroughly   at   heart.     Mr.    Douglas's   nomination   was   re-   ' 
ceived    with    acclamation ;    and    Mr.    Lamont,    M.P.,    and    . 
Principal  Laurie,  were  appointed  secretaries.  i 

The  question  of  university  reform  has  been  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  public  discussion  for  the  past  few  years.  Both 
from  within  and  from  without  the  universities  the  cry  has 
arisen  for  a  radical  alteration  in  the  government,  curri- 
culum, and  methods  of  these  bodies.  It  is  only  the  barest 
justice,  however,  to  admit  that  the  most  pointed  and 
fruitful  criticism  of  the  present  position  has  come  from 
the  professors  themselves.  These  are  so  often  charged 
with  being  educational  obscurantists  that  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  them  here  in  the  van  of  progress.  But  the  agitation 
for  reform  has  hitherto  suffered  somewhat  from  lack  of 
concentration.  The  fire  of  criticism  has  been  strong  and 
well  directed,  but  too  intermittent  to  arouse  public  atten- 
tion, and  after  each  volley  things  have  gone  on  pretty 
much  as  before.  The  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Trust 
seems  likely  to  achieve  what  individual  effort  has  so  far 
failed  to  accomplish.  In  a  lengthy  document  the  Com- 
mittee passes  under  review  the  leading  features  in  the 
existing  arrangements,  and  subjects  them  to  a  merciless 
criticism.  The  preliminary  examination,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  curriculum,  the  length  of  the  session,  are  all 
weighed  up  and  found  wanting.  The  whole  document 
constitutes  an  unanswerable  plea  for  prompt  and  thorough- 
going action  if  university  education  is  to  be  placed  upon 
a  satisfactory  basis.  The  country  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused  by  this  carefully  reasoned  and  elaborate  indict- 
ment, and  a  University  Commission  may  confidently  be 
looked  for  during  the  present  session. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  just  issued  a 
circular  detailing  the  conditions  for  recognition  as  qualified 
teachers  of  modern  languages.  Candidates  must  have 
attended  an  approved  course  at  training  college  or  university 
classes  or  at  special  courses  extending  to  not  less  than 
sixty  hours,  and  recognised  by  the  Provincial  Committees 
as    qualifying    for    that    purpose.      The    examination    will 


consist  of  three  parts :  (i)  Tba  Prdiminary  Oral  Tet 
must  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  preaentatk 
final  examination,  (ii)  The  Written  Examtnatioc 
will  be  held  immediately  before  the  Easter  rece 
papers  will  be  similar  to  those  set  for  the  hig} 
leaving  certificate,  but  the  standard  required  fof 
will  be  considerably  higher.  (iii>  The  Oral  To 
will  be  conducted  during  the  summer  session  folkr 
written  examinations.  A  high  standard  m-ill  be  ei 
regards  accuracy  of  pronunciation  and  fluency  < 
a  nee,  as  well  as  capability  of  understanding  ordio 
versation  or  simple  narrative. 

TfiR  General  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
tional  Institute  of  Scotland  has  had  under  coos 
the  proposal  to  alter  the  date  of  the  leaving  c 
examination.  While  recognising  the  importance 
reasons  given  by  the  Department  for  the  proposed 
it  recommends  the  retention  of  the  present  date 
following  grounds  :  As  the  leaving  certificate  exa 
is  the  objf<:tive  of  the  yearns  work,  the  present  da 
tains  the  interest  and  the  attendance  of  the  pu) 
the  end  of  the  session.  Theoretically,  an  exa 
should  be  merely  an  incident  in  a  progressive  co 
it  is  felt  that  many  would  consider  the  examina 
the  end  of  the  session  as  co-terminous.  The  genei 
therefore,  of  the  change  would  be  to  reduce  tf 
life  of  many  pupils  by  three  months.  It  is  furthe 
out  that  Easter  is  a  time  when  pupils  are 
physically,  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  examinati 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sloyd  Association 
land  was  held  in  the  E.C.  Training  College,  £ 
Dr.  Morgan,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  secrei 
port  showed  that  twenty-five  candidates  sat  for 
amination  for  the  higher  certificate  of  the  associs 
sixteen  for  the  lower.  Of  these,  eight  obtaine 
certificates  and  fourteen  lower.  These  certificate 
cognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
local  education  authorities  as  qualifying  for  giving 
tion  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Scougal.  senior  chief 
of  schools,  congratulated  the  association  on  the  : 
work  it  is  doing.  Educational  handwork  is  n< 
cognised  part  of  every  well-balanced  curriculum, 
public  has  still  to  b*t  educated  to  see  that  its  y 
importance  lay  more  on  its  educational  side  th; 
manual  side.  When  this  is  fully  recognised  no 
be  hrard  in  depreciation  of  the  subject  on  the  gr 
it  is  playing  at  *'  joiner's  work." 

It    is   officially    announced    that    Dr.    Donald    \ 
director   of    medical    studies    at    St.    John's    Colle 
bridge,  and  president  of  the  General   Medical  Coi 
been    appointed    principal    of    Glasgow    University 
cession   to  the  late   Dr.    Story.     Dr.    Macalister,   i 
of    specialists,    is    pssentially    an    all-round    man. 
senior    wrangler    and    first    .Smith's    prizeman    in 
a    Master    of    .Arts,    a     Doctor    of    Medicine,    a 
of   Science,    a    Doctor   of    Laws,    and    a    distingui; 
grapher.     His    appointment    as    successor    to    Sir 
Turner  proves  that  he  is  also  a   man  of  affairs, 
is   of    the    utmost    importance    at    the    present    tic 
the  need  for  reorganisation  in  all  departments  of 
life  is  universally  recognised. 

It  is  not  often  the  retiral  of  a  schoolmaster, 
eminent,  attracts  much  public  notice,  yet  cira 
have  combined  to  make  the  rctiral  of  Mr.  B 
thirty  years  headmaster  of  Meigle  Public  School, 
one.  Meigle  is  a  small  village  in  Perthshire,  ai 
to    fame    chiefly-  by    ^ea^»on    of    its    nearness    to 


r  home  of  Sir  Henry  Campbdl-Bannerman,  A 
representative  cf  all  classes  of  the  community 
yl|t  other  day  to  show  iheir  appreciation  of 
^B^^ork  and  worth,  and  to  present  him  with 
^Btokens  of  their  esteem.  Among  the  apologies; 
^■fta^  one  from  the  Prime  Minister,  who  said 
Bm  liked  to  show  by  his  presence,  and  perhaps 
ll  or  two,   his  sincere   admiration   of   Mr,    Butler, 

kjit^  retirement,    and   his  deep  sense  of  what 
f   of   Meigle   owed   to   him.     **  No   better   ex- 
c  found  of  the  Scottish  schoohnaster,  a  type 
more   to   make   the   Scottish    people   what 
minister,    laird,    or    factor.     The    dominie 
a*  that.**     Such  a  tribute  reflects  honour 
er    of    the    teaching    profe<;«.ion,    and    Mr. 
r  et  ofigo  of  it  all,  well  deserves  the  admira- 
of    all    his    professional    brethren.       In 
It    seems     the     veriest     mockery     that 
Ould   be    rewarded    by    a   pension    of    about 
**  Mouth  honour,  breath,"  Scottish   teachers 
in    plenty ♦     They    are   surfeited    with    it, 
rould    commend    to    all    their    admirers    the 
*  COW  to  Us  owner,  the  piper  :  *'  Gae  me  a  peck 
s^'ll  your  wind  for  siller/* 

IRiSIL 

klo  the  Government  pamphlet  with  the  Rules 
Re   of   the   Intermediate   Board   for   1908,    the 
Coftinitssioners    have    now    issued    their    own 
|iee  3*1*),   containing,   besides   the  matter   we 
month,  the  nottce^i  ordinarily  pretixed  to  the 
iiliiig    the    important    changes    made   and    giving 
ndiir     It  is  explained   that  by  the  subject 
Slrrature.    and    history   of   Great    Britain   and 
»nt    merely    English    composriiion,    and    that 
he   «ubject-mattr'r    set    will    be   discontinued. 
nent    f5    also    made    that    the    IntermediHte 
added  by  th*»  Lord.*;  Commissioners  of  the 
the   list   of    authorities    who   are   allowed    to 
dates  for  entry  into  I  he  Royal  Navy  as  boy 
ctidates  are  entered  twice  a  year,  in  January 
and   must   be   between   the   ages   of   fifteen 
The   number  of  nominations  is  very  limited, 
Eis  must  he  forwarded  to  the  Assiittant  Corn- 
November  15th  for  entry  in  January,  and 
||h  for  entry  in  August. 

was  issued  last  month  (price  aid.)  con* 
re&pondence  that  passed  between  the  Govern- 
Intermediate  Commissioners  on  the  subject 
blution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  May  31st 
liyel  point  of  which  was  that  Irish  should  be 
^Kjiuality  with  all  languages  other  than  English 
PHvnme  for  1907.  The  correspondence  is  aome- 
inontous,  the  Government  actually  threatening  to 
le  Commissioners,  who  replied  with  a  dignified 
tlie  point  at  issue  was  this  :  the  Commissioners 
^IC  changes  demanded  could  not  be  made  tn  time 

Eramme,  as  to  put  frish  on  an  equality  wilh 
md  so  on«  would  require  a  complete  change 
Either  the  Board  must  insist  on  two 
>9  English*  and  this  would  be  a  hardship 
he  higher  grades  who  had  already  passed 
er  grades  wilh  only  one  language,  or  else 
uage  were  compulsory,  then  students  from 
s  would  by  means  of  Irish  be  able  to  pas.s 
|L  intertnediate  course  without  receiving  an   inter- 


mediate   education    by    taking,    &ay,    English^    Irish,    arith- 
metic,   geometry,    book-keeping,    and    shorthand,    a    course 
I    inferior    to   that   of    primary    schools.     The    CommtssionerB 
further  urged  that,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  signed  the 
'    Rules,   the  Government  should   in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  defended    the    Board-     The   Governmi.*nt    look   up    the 
position    that    the    Board    was   unconstitutionally    trying   ta 
defy   the   House  of  Commons,  and   weakly  maintained   that 
I    when    the   Rules    were  officially   sanctioned   the   Lord   Lteu- 
I    tenant    was   not   aware  of    the  position   accorded   to    Irish. 
I    The  quarrel  ended  in  the   Rules  for   1906  being  continued 
'    for    1907,    while   the    Rules    for    1908   contain    the    changes  | 
I   desired  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  whether  in  a  form 
desired  by  intermediate  schools  is  another  question. 

I        The    official    meeting   of    the    Irish    National    Tarty,    held 
I    in    Dublin   just   before   the  opening  of    Parliament,    passed 
!    two   educational    rescilutions :    {i)   That    Irish    education    in 
j   all     its    branches— primary,     intermediate,     and     university 
^    — is     in     a     condition     of     deplorable     neglect     and     dis- 
I    organisation,     approaching    to    chaos.     That    we    warmly 
sympathise  with  and  pledge  our  support  to  the  great  popular 
movement  recently   started   in   favour  of  the  reorganisation 
of   primary   education,    and    the   remox'al   of   the   intolerable 
grievances    of    the    Irish    national    teachers,     (2)    That    (he 
Irish    Parliamentary    Party    be    strongly    exhorted    to    lake 
immediate    and    energetic    steps    to    have    the    intermediate 
grants    to   schools  and   awards   to   students   restored   to   the 
standard  of  1903,  and  that  the  alleged  reason  for  the  sweep- 
ing   reduction    is  discreditable    to    any    Government.     It    is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Chief  Secretary  will  at  once  take 
educational   matters  in  hand  and   try   to  reduce  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos  into  which  things  seem  to  be  drifting* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Inslruc- 
I  lion  has  issued  several  circulars  of  importance  to  education. 
Summer  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  will  be  held 
next  summer^  from  July  Qth  to  August  2nd^  in  experi- 
mental science,  in  laboratory  arts,  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  in  domestic  economy,  in  manual  training  (wood- 
work), in  crochet  work,  embroidery,  sprigging,  and  drawn 
thread  work,  A  course  will  be  held  from  August  6th  to 
31  St  for  manual  instructors  in  metal  work,  wood-carving, 
turnery,  and  building  construction*  Teachers  desiring 
to  lake  advantage  of  these  courses  must  apply  before 
March  joih.  There  will  be  awarded  in  December. 
1907,  ten  open  scholarships  and  ten  limited  scholar!»hipf 
to  assist  domestic  economy  students  in  taking  the  full 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Irish  Training  School  of 
Domestic  Economy.  The  examination  will  take  place  for 
candidates  (who  must  be  between  nineteen  and  thirty  years 
of  age}  on  December  3rd.  Full  particulars  must  be  applied 
for  between  June  1st  and  September  30th.  Three  teacher- 
ships  in  (raining,  tenable  at  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Art,  Dublin,  will  be  competed  for  on  July  2nd  to  41b,  The 
examination  will  be  in  art  subjects,  and  application  must 
be  made  before  April  30th.  The  Department  further 
announces  that  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  ;^75o  per  annum,  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  for  three  years,  and  of  teacherships  in  training 
with  an  allowance  of  2 J 5.  a  week  for  the  session  of  forty 
weeks,  will  be  competed  for  on  July  and  to  4th,  Applica*  • 
tion  must  be  made  before  April  30tb.  The  competition  \^ 
confined  to  mathematics,  experimental  science,  and  dr^iw- 
ing,  and  candidates  must  be  between  sixteen  and  thirty 
years  of  age.  A  special  examination  for  teachers*  qualili*  • 
rations  in  manual  training  (woodwork)  will  be  held  in 
Dublin  on  June  35th  and  atoth^  Applicants  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  send  in  Ihcir  names  before  May  ist. 
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m^nt  hjH  rr,^^^  trj>  ir^  mifyf  fo  ir^i  pfan  with#Hit  regard 
^O  fh«*   J^f^^J  ^  «vnmi««itArt  ^^  'Trinity  (lrA}^g,e.     The  report 

whi'^h    fh*   ff'p^fft    iH   Ki»^*1    wa-*   nm   poMi-ih^d,    wh^fti    Mr. 

irr  l?i'^fAit  f/  hU  prr^f^i,].  fr  is  /1^/iihtfiiI  wlvth^r  fhi^  i^ 
r^Mfy  fh*^  '^.i-'*.  f'-rr  ,-»Jrh<jiigh  h<rfh  pfcpr^^fiU  a^r«*«*  in  «ug- 
g^^fir^ff  ft  -i^^rfrrui  rMf^j{A  ir>  F^iiMin  «iiifaM^  for  R«'»man 
^afhMi^-i.  vifh  Mh*-r*  in  fork  afxl  HfUn^t.  to  be  inrf>f- 
pMnf^6  /ik/njj-ciH/'  <■»/  'frimty  Tolle^e  in  fhjMin  t'niver^ify, 
ffiA  n*'*f«ir'-  nftH  ivinttu^^  (fj  fhe  univ^r^iry  pfri|>r>^rf  %f^xr\ 
tti  ^iH^r  Ur'',»fly.  Th^  Cf/mm'x^u/n^r^  «ti^^«f  a  university 
if?  fvhifh  fhe  rM1^|;e«(  wilf  Ne  pr^rtWfM)\y  nutfmfrrwni*,  the 
ttifpf^f-rt'ntf^  ffl  fhe  ('ftiver^ify  hein^  r^<foref|  to  a  minimum, 
whil^  fh^  f tffvprnm^ftf  vh^me  inyMve^  a  f^/^af  d^al  fA 
itif^tU-rf-rif f-  with  th^  f/rf^-^/a  fm  the  part  M  the  I'niverMfy. 
Hf'f'-flv,  Mr.  MfVfe  MfHine*  »  «rheme  similar  to  Mr.  Olad- 
^fOfT^'«  of  fKy;.  'Ih#-  K<ry;fl  rnfver*ity  i<  to  he  ah<^fi«hed, 
wnrj  fh'-  (^ll^^n'•!  rollf-iJe*,  wUh  »  n'-w  K/rman  Tatholir 
^olf^^^,  lf^^  f<»  b'-  }tit(ifp<rT»1^^  in  f)uMin  rniverMty.  It 
h  hop'-'l  fh/ft  »hf^  r/iMe^e  wiM,  Urf  ^Jentifir  jnirpfi*^^,  f/e 
rthl^  in  Mv/ifl  )f<#ff  of  the  new  Royal  (V»lle^e  of  Jwiente. 
The  f  nlv#"f«jifr  woiiM  he  |/f/vefne/l  fry  a  tK»fIy  partly 
tiomlhiifHl  hr  fhe  Oown  ami  partly  eleftefl  hy  Ihe  Uni- 
t^r«ilft  teM*her«i  nnt\  the  whofe  hody  of  ^rarftiate«.  It  would 
rtNo  Appoint  teiirher^  In  non-(ontrover«iaI  »iihjett«.  In 
loMt rover «j|fil  <»ulijei(«i  rtlterniitlve  pii^fer^  art'  to  )h'.  »et,  and 
the  profi'<«tir«!  «re  not  to  he  nllowed  io  tearh  views  which 
would  jjlve  rttiy  riffenre. 

llitr  Mtflltjd*'  of  the  NnHoMiilUt  Parly  to  thl«  fliheme  \n 
tifideelderl.  While  praUIn^  Mr.  Mryie  for  hU  rotirnfje  In 
I  Mtitii  iMlliif4  M  flefltiile  propooiil,  it  preffrd  to  nwalt  detuiU 
hefnre  j*lvliijj  m  Ohrtl  flpprovnl,  '1  rlnlly  C'ollej/e  ha^  re- 
pudlrtfed  H  Willi  sp«inlrHieoii«j  iinnnlfnliv.  It  hnn  made  lt<i 
pimilinn  i|uh"  llejir.  ll  hfl«»  no  olijptlinn  in  the  enftowfiieni 
nf  n  CMtlmlli  rfllver«>IIV  tUllejie,  liiil  ll  ohjeil*  to  helnjj 
fedetnh'fl  with  ll.  Al  ii  vi-rv  liirj^e  rneelln^j  of  the  .Senate 
nil  Keht\ini\  |lli  lh»'  ffillfiwliiji  reqnhiilfiM,  proponed  hy  the 
IVnVn«!l.  wns  »niMrilttimHl\  rrltfled:  1  luit  We  rtre  of  opinion 
thsH  111"  «srh»Mili'  whlrll  Mr.  MlV»e  (tMllined  In  h\n  npeeih 
of  Jnnu:u\  9^\U  uoulil  he  fnljil  In  the  he«|  Intereitn  of 
tihei.il  tinivpKlh  edinrilioti  In  Ifhiml,  t\n  well  fm  tinjti«t 
trt  ■^^lnll^  rolln^ie,  mid  wr  «»•■  d»'lerinlM»'d  to  oppose  ll  hy 
eveiv  niertn«!  In  oui  pttwer. 

irf;f  sf/. 

A  pl^iiNi  1  l>i«prnlMUMH  nf  iMhnnlliMi  l<  neated  at 
Whiiehnl!  ii>  d»\Ml  wiih  mII  iji.-ulis  of  t'dvir.-ulon  In  W'ale^ 
and  Moiin^«M»ih<hlir  1  hn  Ihsi  si«>p  hrt<  heen  tnken»  hv 
thr  rtppoimoirni  nl  :i  pr>nn;ni»'ni  ^rvreLuv  of  the  WVNh 
Irdxn  rttion  IVpntiniiMii  Mnd  :\  rhief  in^povi^M-  for  WVUh 
edvu.itlon.  1  Iv  V,*  i>t1^nt^  will  hi-  dil-etU\  levpon^iMr  to 
^he  !Nf»*ixlrni  ol  ih^  \\o:\\i\  oi  Kdv!»  ;uiivn.  The  woiU  ol 
^epnv.^tinj;  ih.  d.t:til«;  in  ihr  Ho.-^nl  of  Kd\»r.iiion  whi,  h 
refers  1x>  W  .df*.  :unl  lrM»ivf»  n  inij  thmi  io  ih»  n*  \\  ih'pMH 
Hient  i<.  ilo'uy^  x^n,  nnd  il  i-;  p\pr,  !,d  \hM  the  «.rp{OiHio,i 
WmII  he  ofVexUMl  vn  ih.u  ihr  npw  WrUh  dopnilnu'nt  nin\  hi 
«fe<  in  n^oiion  m  ihr  hi'i)in»>inc  of  Nptd.  Son^f  fniml.nv' 
of  thr  now  d,p;xnn>inl  will  still  W  dt  nh  with  h\  N.ioili 
Ken^'iojiion.  prndinjj  th»'  i  otn  t  nn  :\iion  of  nil  hi  iOH  h»  ■»  ••! 
ihv  no.TtMV  woiti  in  tho  n»*w    pM'nti«r'<;  iv  m   t  htiiiniji- 


TfffB  first  permanfmc  accnaiary  »  Mr.  A.  T.  Da 
was  educared  at  the  Unhrcrsity  College  oi 
I  Aberystwyth,  of  which  coOe^  he  is  a  governor. 
I  fe«tion  he  is  a  aoliritor.  He  is  a  member  of  t± 
\  rion  Committfie  of  the  Denbigluhire  County  Cot 
has  done  organ isin|{  work  in  the  promodon  of 
insrruction  in  Lancashire.  The  first  chief  ins 
Mr.  O.  M.  Edwards,  who  was  educated  at 
Orammar  .School,  at  the  Unircrsity  College  -i 
.Aberystwyth,  and  at  Balliol  Coilege,  Oxford. 
alerted  M.P.  for  Merionethshire,  to  succeed  the 
Tlv>mas  Elli'^,  but  only  remained  in  Parliamesn 
fime.  He  i^  a  Fellow  and  Lecturer  on  Modert 
in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  is  a  well-known 
on  the  history  of  Wales,  and  has  worked  with  a 
energy  in  writing  for  and  editing  Welsh  magaz 
is  riosely  identified  with  Welsh  educational  one 
movements.  He  has  been  Warden  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  UniTersitr  of  Wales.  The  tw 
on  whose  guidance  the  success  of  the  new  devofa 
so  greatly  depend  are  recognised  as  capable 
thoroughly  acceptable  to  Wales. 

TiiR    newspapers    speak    of   the   new    Welsh    dt 

as   having   relations    with    all   grades   of    Welsh   < 

But    it    is    not    definitely    announced,     for    insta: 

tlie   Welsh  department   will   have  any   direct   rela 

the   Uni%'ersity   of   Wales.     Nor   is   it   specified   a 

If     will    control    intermediate    education.       The 

i   arise  :   Will  Ihe  Government  proceed   with   the  i^ 

Kduration  Council  for  Wales?    What  is  to  be  tb 

'  of     the     present     Central     Welsh     Intermediate    1 

I   Ikwird?    And — a    matter   of   great    interest    to   dli 

'   srhfKd   teachers — will  there  be  a  separate   Welsh  ( 

I   mulgated  ? 

I       TiiKKK    is   great    uniest    at   Cardiff   over    the   a 

i    Welsh     question.     Welsh     is     now     being     taught 

I   elementary   schools   in   accordance  with   a   resolutii 

I   City  Council,   passed  by  the  narrowest    majority. 

opponents  have  brouf^ht  up  the  question  again.     1 

man  of  the  Education  Committee  was   not   presei 

was,   on    that    account,    decided   to   adjourn    the  d 

flow   long   the   present   indecision    will    last    rema 

seen,    hut    in   the  meantime  it  would   appear   that 

of    Ihr*    attempt    to    require   the   teaching    of    Weh 

WeUh    county    schools,    the    Cardiff    City    Counc 

even  inaUe  up  its  mind  to  discuss  the   question  i 

wllh  ri'gard  to  its  own  intermediate  school. 

A  Hi-.Kiots  difficulty  has  arisen  in  connection 
(ielHgrter  Intermediate  School  (Glamorganshir 
tlerk  of  Ihr  school  has  had  to  write,  on  beha 
giuernois,  to  the  (ihunorganshire  Education  G 
to  srtv  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Oelligt 
i*i  vetv  serimiv,  and  to  ask  if  the  County  Educmt 
mittee  can  w  itv  way  to  make  an  advance  to  t 
to  meet  a<x\nints  due.  It  is  pointed  out  th; 
those  at^HMints  are  met  the  creditors  will  probi 
lej^.d  pn>*^eo<linjjv  to  recover  them.  The  clerl 
t;i.onoij;anvhiro  (\nmty  Council  has  replied  that 
nothing  due  from  the  iH^unty  education  authorit; 
ihi'  it.diioiv  take  proi-redings  they  will  be  ag. 
ij.onn.M-^  p..von.^lI\,  as  the  coimty  cannot  ass 
»i -^p.^n^lhiltu    loi    the  debts  incurred. 

lot  «.honot,^anvbi,v  Tducation  Committee  ha 
p.iM    MdNi.,d    th.^    ^.ellij.^'ier    Committee    to    raise 

' '"     ''"     ^V'^'Kmv:    COM    of    the    education    to 

..MO.WJ     «».Mn    thr    .-,.-i;;,.^rnt    county    of    Monmouti 


J'lj  for  boys  and  ;^io  for  girls.     The  Mon- 

anty   Council   agreed   at  once   to   pay   them. 

»er   governors   refused    to   raise   the   fees   to 

^r    own   district,    asserting   that   £^   a   3'ear 

could  be  afforded  by  their  own  elk  tit  He, 

Its  had  also  to  pay  train  fares  as  well  for 

The    county    authority    stood    out    for    the 

to  £5  ^  year,  and  advised  a  reduction 

of    scholarships.       The    governors     have 

an    interview    with    the    President    of    the 

tiofi  to  lay  the  whole  question  before  him. 


SCHOOL   BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Classics, 
Course.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  vi  + 
tie.)  2S.  6d, — This  book.  Dr.  Rouse  tells 
as  part  of  a  reformed  school  curriculum, 
a  boy  well  graduated  in  French  and  Latin 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  with  three- 
\  hour  a  day  he  will  make  rapid  progress, 
year  be  able  to  read  the  **  Apology  *^ 
»  There  is  no  doubt  about  Ihe  soundness  of  the 
present  writer  began  Greek  between  thirteen 
n,  ma6  was  reading  the  '*  Hecuba  "  in  le^s  than 
the  **  Apology  "  well  inside  a  year.  It 
urcver,  to  have  the  foundation  of  French 
laid.  In  this  book  we  have  writing,  con- 
onversation  carried  on  together  from  the 
of  genuine  Greek  literature  accompany 
even  the  alphabet ;  these  are  to  be  read, 
and  talked  over  m  the  original.  The  book 
LJrtsh  and  stimulating.  Dr.  Rouse  arranges  the 
I  own  order,  and  accompanies  every  exercise 
|vocabuUry,  but  a  compendium  of  ordered 
a  verb-list  and  alphabetical  vocabularies 
ter  half  of  the  book.  For  criticism  :  the  in- 
[5  should  be  translated  ;  the  rule  (p.  to)  for 
of  o  in  the  comparative  is  inaccurate  for 
St  or  irj»evds  ;  the  rule  (p.  19)  about  verbs 
aorist  is  too  general — e.g.,  it  would  not 
^QT  Tp/irw  ;  the  ace.  is  only  used  of  motion  to 
tip*  23) ;  the  accent  of  the  dual  of  contracted 
m.  and  n,,  is  oxytone,  not  circumflex  r  trcr  occur* 
for  TT — e,g,^  in  TrpdatTw  (p.  67)  and  Me£<r<r{vv  (p. 
I  ii  considerable  confusion  on  p.  67 ;  we  are 
ifw  and  A^^A^Kw,  kuKvifdi^iy  &c.  (instead 
f  ^fifv).  We  do  not  think  Xij«,  with  its 
of  quantity,  a  good  verb  to  be  used  as 
iJt  in  any  case  Dr,  Rouse  has  omitted  to 
voices  on  pp.  iibS.  He  is  inaccurate  in 
r«£t,  Bt&tift^  on  p.  143. 

^ook.     By  W,  H.  S.  Jones,     too  pp,     (Mac- 
L — Mr*  Jones  gives  us  in  this  another  book 
\  method  of  teaching  Latin.     It  is  intended   for 

t»baut  twelve  years  of  age,  and  covers  the 
nrk.  Those  who  are  adopting  this  method 
il  for  this  book,  but  it  is  essential,  as  Mr. 
mat  the  teacher  should  have  spontaneity. 
amsJation  into  Latin,  but  there  are  exercises, 
ritten,  in  free  Latin  composition,  based  on  the 
Bges  given.  We  are  sorry  that  these  are  not 
based  upon  actual  extracts  from  Latin  literature. 
ces  to  be  learnt  by  heart  are  poor  stuff. 
egins  with  the  imperative  and  pres.  indie.  ; 


then  we  have  parvus,  quU,  sum,  &c. ;  but  it  is  all  properly 
rearranged  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  logical  order,  it  is 
not  clear  why  the  verb  in  the  paradigms  is  changed  some- 
times, and  occasionally  more  detail  is  wanted ;  e.g.,  the 
imperative  of  facio  should  be  added  on  p.  5,  unless  capio 
be  substituted^  and  the  pres.  inf.  pass,  is  dismissed  too 
curtly.  On  p.  3  the  answer  surgit  is  incorrect.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  beginner  with  the  information  gi\*tn 
to  form  correctly  the  ppft.  of  sto  (p.  38}  on  the  p.p. p.  of 
dico  (p»  52).  The  ingenious  tables  on  pp.  40  and  41  are 
unnecessary ;  grammatical  drill  requires  unstereotyped 
variety;  and  on  p.  41  fourth  conjugation  should  be  fourth 
declension.  Stress  is  rightly  laid  on  pronunciation,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  division  of  syllables;  e.g.,  in 
§  5  the  words  should  be  divided,  posse,  lam-mi-r^a, 
va-cd. 

Geography. 

The  Freliminary  Geography.  By  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbert  son* 
viiiH-149  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  is.  6d. — This  is  vol.  i. 
of  the  Oxford  Geographies,  vol.  ii.  of  which  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  series  is  educative  to  a 
high  degree,  and  throughout  the  *'  Why?  '*  and  the 
**  Wherefore? '*  arc  insisted  upon.  The  reader  is  every- 
where encouraged  to  think,  nay,  made  to  think,  on  the 
dependence  of  Man  upon  his  surroundings.  In  this  pre- 
liminary volume  the  style  h  largely  descriptive,  and  rightly 
so.  The  author's  idea  is  to  give  definite  *'  pictures  "  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  end  quotations 
of,  and  condensations  from,  travellers*  stories  are  freely 
laid  under  contribution,  and  always  with  effect.  Never- 
theless, the  main  defect  is,  we  think,  that  the  book  is 
rather  hard  throughout,  and  we  thought  the  same  of 
vol.  ii.  ;  the  author  himself  seems  to  have  felt  this,  as  here 
and  there  he  has  marked  portions  which  may  be  omitted 
'*  on  a  first  reading.**  Certainly  to  read  the  book  in  class 
requires  a  teacher  who  shall  be  considerably  more  than  a 
'*  chapter-ahead  "  man.  Given  such  a  teacher,  and  all  is 
plain  sailing.  Two  features  we  like  e-specially  :  everything 
is  referred  back  to  causes  and  principles,  and  maps  are, 
as  a  ride  (not  always — more's  the  pity  !),  fully  explained. 
By  way  of  examples,  the  chapter  on  climate  in  N.  and 
S.  America  introduces  explanations  of  land  and  sea  breezes, 
wind  influences,  forms  of  water,  fog  and  cloud,  cause  of 
rain,  &:c, ;  under  Fig.  39  (a  map  of  Asiatic  highlands  and 
lowlands)  is  printed  :  '*  Notice  how  the  land  below  600  feet 
is  mainly  in  Ihe  west  and  north-west,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  lowlands  of  Europe.  It  is  also  found  in 
patches  round  the  margins.  Come  back  to  this  figure  and 
notice  more  particularly  the  lowland  of  China,  India,  and 
Mesopotamia  when  studying  Figs.  41,  4S,  and  49."  This 
is  as  it  should  be ;  we  wish  there  was  more  of  it. 

Atlas  of  the  World's  Commerce.  By  j.  G.  Bartholomew. 
(Newnes.)  To  be  completed  in  twenty-two  parts,  6d.  each. 
—This  publication  continues  to  progress  along  the  same 
excellent  lines  as  in  the  earlier  portions.  To  teachers  of 
commercial  geography  it  should  be  almost  a  sine  qua  non. 
Part  12  deals  with  cocoa  and  spices,  beer  and  spirits, 
barley,  millet,  sago,  rice,  and  rye;  Part  13  with  flax, 
hemp  and  jute,  precious  stones  and  pearls,  and  petroleum; 
Part  14  with  various  climatic  and  population  conditions, 
the  languages  of  commerce,  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  the 
commercial  development  of  the  world.  Succeeding  parts 
commeacG  a  gazetteer  of  countries  and  ports,  and  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  dairy  produce  and  the  meat  trade, 
fruit  and  timber,  coal  and  other  minerals.  By  the  end 
of  January  Part  19  had  been  reached.  We  have  not  space 
to   enumerate   the   many  striking  points,   all   of  which   ore 
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-»*£!  iztili'jk-'jtsi  :  iztt  :coo"»iiig  wil]  §*nr«  as  exa^rples  :  the 
rKsar'ki.Vjt  i2iir*aL5*  cf  rit-  pr*>f::r::ca  in  the  southern 
*C4i»«  ."17  KCJt  inrfruifid  to  Jap&se<«  iirsnlgratioc  1 : 
tiit  gresr.tr  c:cji-:r:rp:i'DO  pw  bead  of  beer  in  the 
Vnri'fi  K'^g^-r-  'jLtr.  zzi  Germauij.  »-bere  the  preference 
-'-.r  •■-lae  is  li*  S'jLrt,  Ivws  the  **  beer  **  arerage :  the 
rir»»^m-^'— '^.g  preptciitrance  of  S.  Africa  in  the  dlasnond 
tritift ;  fcii^  "±ie  trc-BrtfSr^  c-f  pojwlatSc*::  up  the  Ganges 
Tin  12  be^ns  ooe  of  Mr.  Chishoim's 
rSiOi  tr,c  ex:«ijtrrt  ciwertatSoES  on  '*  Economic 
•T^w^nccT .  *'  Kt  :*  it  pair- 5 — ar>d  Dct  before  time — to 
yj;ir.  'JIT!  ttA-  tbe  S?ic  of  stafr  has  limiu.  Sonr^  latter- 
-aarr  aurJrjTi  -.ei'-b^rf.  skSfi  >ctur*TS  hare  appearefJ  not  to 
T*:i3yt  rzAZ  *'^-*j'**J  i-*^  prj^iixal  ecoooncj  and  economic 
MtcS*!:*!^  are  r=  **ie!=i*tlTes  3C<  geographical  fa<t$  at  all. 
i*i*  r:>tr»L?  ;-:ij»c.t.**  prwfucisg  certain  geographical 
r»rBi:-i  4:^1  fc*  f.:j-±  si>ic>f  be  Jtept  is  their  proper  positions 
'r^  ^r.ir*icr^  tr*a.-£§ers.  Mr.  Chisfcolm  thews  bow  this 
r^i7  -e  icoe.  sii  he  ec-ne-ates  aad  43e3cacts  upon  the  per- 
twciBct  g^^nj^Vjt!  c:»f5:S'.*rLS  whScfa  make  fcr  ecorocnic 
't»*^*i'»^j*rLt :  a=ic  be  O'.^:*  it  aJ!  ex/:e-!jea;tjT. 


<Jei^»cj<ir.xJ  GUjttUKgt.  Bt  the  Rer.  Frank  R-  Burrows. 
7f  Z3^.  Piiirrp-i  ir.  6(i-  nec- — ^^'e  consaaeod  this  booklet 
•-v  trj04ie  t»ait=i«^  of  ^^f:j^^cfiij — unfonucatelj  a  large 
2L.:r'Jv«' — wr*:*  4o  aoc  realise  the  e<hKa?iona1  value  of  their 
n-v-erf:-  Mr.  B^jTrcrw*  has  little  to  say  that  is  new  to 
rttti^t  'A  suocem  educational  literature,  but  his  thorough 
VrOf  '.z.  geograptj  as  an  educatiTe  agent  makes  all  he 
Lsc»  'J,  UTT  :::;eresting  and  helpful. 


Gicnuiry,  Th^oretic^  and  Practical.  Section  i%-. 
Re^.^arig^es  and  Poljgons-  Br  W,  P.  Workman  and  A.  G. 
Crai  knell-  350-418  pp.  'Clive.i  is. — Pan  i.  of  this 
manual  :i  r.oriced  :n  The  School  World,  vol.  viii.. 
p.  i-*^,  ar.d  the  rr.ethod  of  treatment  indicated  in  that 
not:<:e  is  folI.-*ed  in  the  section  before  us.  The  section 
contains  the  subj^-.t-matter  of  Euclid.  Book  II..  Book  III-, 
35~37'  3"^  Book  IV..  10-16;  but  the  treatment  is  not 
that  of  Eur  lid.  and  many  theorems  are  included  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Elements,  though  contained  in  the 
modern  editions  of  that  work.  In  the  discussion  of  rect- 
^ng'.-y.  geomeTfical  proofs  as  well  as  algebraical  iUus- 
tratior.^  are  given ;  algebraical  illustrations  are  essential, 
and  >«-;  they  are  not  sufficient  as  proofs  from  the  purely 
geom'-'rical  standpoint  so  long  as  rational  numbers  alone 
are  used.  .\  prffJ  may,  howe%-er,  be  algebraic  in  its 
symbolism  and  y*^t  geometrical  in  its  essence,  though 
beginners  often  ia'.l  to  see  this.  The  section  is  provided 
m'ith  numerous  exampl^^s ;  these  are  no  doubt  useful,  but 
there  is  a  serious  danj^^^r  of  overloading  a  book  with 
theorems  and  exercises  that  are  not  really  necessary  to  a 
sound  grasp  of  geometrical  principles. 

Practical  Trigonometry.  By  H.  C.  Playne  and  R.  C. 
Fawdry.  vii+156  +  xi  pp.  (-\rnold.)  2s.  6d. — ^This  text- 
book, while  excellent  in  its  practical  applications,  is  also 
good  in  its  theoretical  development.  In  the  earlier  pages 
attention  is  chiefly  restricted  to  acute  angles,  and  many 
simple  and  interesting  illustrations  of  the  use  of  trigono- 
metry in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  kind  usually 
classified  as  "  heights  and  distances  **  are  given  in  the 
text  and  in  the  exercises.  The  discussion  of  the  functions 
of  angles  greater  than  a  right  angle  begins  at  p.  36,  and, 
though  perhaps  condensed,  is  clear  and  good.  The  least 
satisfactory  chapter,  in  our  judgment,  is  chapter  vi.,  on 
"Projection    and    Formulae    for   Compound    Angles**;    the 


fundamental  theorem  00  projcctSoo.  cs-cssdsre-i  . 
for  the  proof  of  the  Additku  Thecress,   aeeds  z 
statement    than    is    gives    in    article     y^       P: 
elementary    character   of   the  book    is    re^ioss: 
somewhat  meagre  statements  of  that  artf-rle,  bet 
contains   all    the    material    for   a    fuH    presesta 
case.     The   exercises   on   logarithms    are    rich 
examples,    though    possiUy   noc    necessarj    is 
trigonometry.     An   excellent  dtapcer   03    aag!les 
not   in   one   plane   and   on    trigooomeirical    sur 
dudes   the   work.     Though   the  analytical    side 
metry  seems   to  us  to  be  too  slightly   treated, 
book  on  practical  trigonometrx,  and  graphical 
so    fully   utilised   as    it    might   be,    the    general 
nr:ade   by    a   careful    examinatkm    is    decidedly 
the    exercises    are    unusually    good,     azad     the 
masters  the  contents  of  the  volume  will  have  a 
of  elementary  trigonometry. 

Pitman's  "  Method  "  Arithmetics.  Part  v 
:  Pitman.)  Paper,  4^. ;  cloth,  5^. — in  additxm 
tinuation  of  fractions,  proportion,  interest,  perc 
nr^ensuration,  this  part  deals  with  pro&t  and  los 
stocks,  and  miscellaneous  problems  (^including  * 
metric  system).  The  examples  of  whicii  the  be 
up  provide  ample  practice  and  seem  to  be  < 
care. 

The  Rational  Arithmetic.  Seventh  Year's  ( 
George  Ricks.  »Macmillan.V— The  general  c 
this  text-book  is  stated  in  The  School  Woru 
p.  437,  this  course  also  appearing  as  a  Teai 
(price  Sd.)  and  Sk  Scholar's  Book  (price  3>d.'j.  1 
include  stocks  and  shares,  recurring  decimals; 
system,  and  curves. 

Tfc^  Geometry  of  the  Screu-  Prcp-clUr,  By 
Goudie.  47  pp.  (Blackie.)  is.  6d.  ret. — Thi 
consists  of  a  reprint  of  a  series  cf  articles  j 
a  technical  journal-  Fcr  students  who  posi 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  m 
struction,  the  explanations  given  c:  the  geom 
subject  and  the  numerous  hints  for  the  cc«n: 
simple  models   will  be  of  great   ser\:ce. 

CUve's    .V«rr    ShUUng    .Arithmetic.       Edited 
Briggs.     viii-hi6o  pp.     (Clive.»     is.:  with  answ 
— This    book    is    essentially    a    col'.eciion    of    ex 
problems    for    both    crai    and    wrfnen     'xork 
though   the   main  def.niticns   and   rules    ^re    giv 
appropriate    places.       The    various    sets    seem 
graded. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Conduction  cf  Electricity  tkrcu^h  Gases.  By 
Thomson,  Second  edition,  viii  — ^78  pp.  rCarr.l 
versity  Press. ^  165. — .\  descriptive  review  of  1 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  The  School 
March,  1004  Kyo\.  vi.,  p.  104^  Djring  the  pa 
four  years  much  attention  has  bern  ;::ven  by  mei 
— particularly  those  cf  the  Ca vend ish  Laborat< 
nature  and  cause  of  electrical  discharges  thro 
and  the  corpuscular  thecr>'  of  e'.vctriciiy  invoh 
study.  .As  a  pioneer  amcnij  n-.-dern  investi^ 
interpreters  of  these  phencn-icna.  Frcf.  Thomsc 
gratified  at  the  marvellous  de v:\pments  of  t 
inquir}*  opened  by  him,  thojgh  :hr  result  has 
he  has  had  to  rewTite  a  large  r.irt  c:  the  origir 
and  add  more  than  one  hundrvd  r  k- >.  in  ore 
some  account  of  what  has  be^n  ..cc^-^-p'.ished. 
possess  this  authoritative  stater::er.t  ^ :   the   posi 
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ant  subjects  of  study  in  physical  science  at 
time — the  nature  of  electricity  and  the  constitu- 
tor— written  by  a  leading  physicist,  should  be 
A  of  every  teacher  who  desires  to  be  in  the 
aentific  thought. 

Methods  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  F. 
Idn.  vii-f-155  pp.  (Constable.)  25.  6d.  net. — 
feeling  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany 
te  attention  is  paid  by  the  chemical  student  to 
inoi^anic  work  and  that  relatively  too  much 
ays  devoted  to  organic  work.  This  book  has 
A  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  making  in- 
parations,  work  which  the  author  recommends 
carried  on  concurrently  with  the  qualitative 
nurse.  Commencing  with  the  preparation  of 
ie  substances  and  the  determination  of  the 
of  magnesium,  tin,  &c.,  the  methods  of  making 
ly  purifying  quite  a  number  of  simple  and 
,  ahims,  &c.,  are  described.  The  halogens  and 
Dpounds  are  next  investigated,  including  such 
(  as   sulphur    monochloride,    sulphuryl    chloride 

dikiroform.  Subsequent  chapters  deal  with 
t  inorganic  acids  and  with  the  preparation  of 
:  metalloids,  including  a  description  of  the 
xtss  of   welding.     A   final   chapter   contains   a 

preparations  such  as  hydrazine,  nitro-  and 
dine  and  also  gives  methods  of  preparing 
utions.  Tables  and  data  for  the  preparation 
are  contained  in  an  appendix.     The  directions 

clear  and  concise  and  sufficient  theory  is  Intro- 
plain  the  methods  used  :  it  is  perhaps  a  pity 
ithor  has  not  thought  it  advisable  to  insert 
D  the  original  literature  on  the  subject  in  the 
iiabit  of  looking  up  the  literature  is  one  which 
cquired  too  early  by  the  student. 

Experiments  and  Discussions  in  Introductory 
with  a  Plan  for  the  Organisation  of  the  Subject- 
Eugene  P.  Schoch.  vii-|-62  pp.  (Heath.) 
jh  contributing  one  more,  this  time  from  the 
de,  to  the  legion  of  elementary  text-books  in 
Dr.  Schoch  *s  work  is  of  interest  in  that  it 
ne  novel  features.  He  starts  from  the  stand- 
rhemistry  is  not  a  recital  of  theories  but  that 
h  realities — with  facts ;  these  are  to  be  known 
and  accordingly  he  treats  the  subject  primarily 
ssive  study  and  deals  with  the  general  proper- 
tances  rather  than  presenting  reactions  as  the 
special  properties.  The  book  is  intended  to  be 
1  to  the  ordinary  text-book  and  practical  class 
roperly  used  it  should  be  most  useful  in  causing 

think  instead  of  merely  mechanically  repeat- 
experiments  and  learning  equations.  The 
ling  with  the  action  of  some  general  reagents 
nd  37  are  particularly  good  and  may  be  briefly 
he  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  upon 
e  metallic  salts  is  taken  as  an  example.  It 
Kit  in  the  first  place  that  although  hydroxides 
>tained  in  such  reactions  yet  secondary  changes 
>  the  formation  of  other  substances  owing  to 
or  the  dissolution  of  the  precipitated  hydroxide 

the  reagent.  The  student  is  led  to  investigate 
ur  of  a  number  of  salts  and  find  that  some 
ire  easily  soluble  in  water  and  therefore  only 
from  concentrated  solutions,  others  are 
>Iuble  and  more  or  less  completely  soluble, 
I  are  soluble  in  excess,  whilst  others  undergo 
hanges,    especially    in    hot    solutions.     Accord- 


ingly he  is  able  to  select  those  metals  which  the  reagent 
can  be  used  to  precipitate  and  at  the  same  time  obtains  a 
clear  understanding  of  much  of  the  procedure  for  analytical 
separations,  generally  dogmatically  stated  in  other  books. 
This  illustration  serves  to  show  the  trend  of  Dr.  Schoch  *s 
method  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  put  the  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  student. 

Philips'  School  Gardening  Diagrams.  (Philip.)  75.  6d. 
net. — ^This  series  of  six  wall-diagrams  will  be  found  useful 
in  schools  of  practical  horticulture.  The  sheets  illustrate 
methods  of  planting,  budding,  branch-pruning,  root- 
pruning,  layering,  and  grafting  respectively,  and  are  well 
and  clearly  printed. 

Art. 

The  "  A.L.  "  Leaves.  Pressed  and  preserved  between 
two  sheets  of  transparent  celluloid.  Set  of  12.  in  box,  7s. 
(Leeds  :  Arnold.) 

The  '*  A.L."  *' Celeritas"  Drawing  and  Designing 
Cards.  By  an  Art  Teacher.  In  two  packets,  each  contain- 
ing 24  cards,  25.  3d.  each  packet.     (Leeds  :  Arnold.) 

The  **  A.L.  "  Series  of  Freehand  Photo  Copies  on  Cards. 
24  cards,  with  instructions,  2s.  6d.  per  packet  net.  (Leeds  : 
Arnold.) 

Messrs.  Arnold  and  Son  are  issuing  a  set  of  natural 
leaves  of  British  timber  trees  and  plants,  from  the  Orping- 
ton nature-study  prize  scheme ;  the  leaves  are  dried  and 
pressed  between  two  sheets  of  transparent  celluloid,  strongly 
bound  at  the  edges.  It  is  an  ingenious  device,  and  should 
prove  useful  to  teachers  of  nature-study  or  drawing  when 
fresh  leaves  are  not  available.  The  set  consists  of  twelve 
well-known  leaves  of  varied  shapes,  and  is  accompanied  by 
some  exceedingly  lucid  and  suggestive  descriptive  and 
teaching  notes. 

The  advisability  of  attempting  to  teach  school  children 
to  **  design  "  is  a  moot  point,  an  opinion  which  obtains 
largely  Being  that  a  child's  school  life  (so  far  as  drawing 
is  concerned)  should  be  spent  in  acquiring  manual  dexterity 
and  in  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  Art  and  Nature,  thus  laying  up  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  skill  on  which  to  draw  when  occasion 
requires.  From  no  point  of  view,  however,  can  we  find 
any  justification  for  the  publication  of  the  "  A.L.  " 
"  Celeritas  *'  Drawing  and  Designing  Cards,  by  an  **  Art 
Teacher."  Each  card  contains  a  drawing  of  a  flower  or 
spray,  with  a  conventional  rendering  and  a  design  based 
thereon.  The  drawing  throughout  is  weak  and  often  grossly 
inaccurate,  stems  and  leaves  joining  in  most  impossible  posi- 
tions, and  flowers  stuck  on  at  all  angles.  The  designs  are 
feeble  and  pointless  ;  the  border  design,  for  instance,  based 
on  marigold  leaves  (No.  3),  might  with  equal  truth  be  said 
to  be  based  on  Indian  clubs  or  on  soda-water  bottles.  The 
colouring  is  crude,  often  garish.  Altogether  we  must  con- 
sider this  an  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  publication,  and 
one  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  teacher,  who 
alone  is  likely  to  make  use  of  it,  may  be  capable  of  doing 
considerable  harm. 

The  "  A.L.  "  Art  Series  Freehand  consists  of  twenty-four 
reproductions  of  photos  of  textiles  and  ornament  in  relief, 
taken  principally  from  the  Board  of  Education  examination 
tests,  and  will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  who  are  pre- 
paring their  classes  for  examination  in  this  subject. 

A  Manual  of  Historic  Ornament.  By  Richard  Glazier. 
168  pp.  ;  600  illustrations.  (Batsford.)  65.  net. — Mr. 
Richard  Glazier's  popular  **  Manual  of  Historic  Orna- 
ment," an  enlarged  and  revised  second  edition  of  which 
is      published      by      Mr.       Batsford.      although      intended 
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primarily  as  a  text-book  for  art  students  and  craftsmen, 
possesses  a  general  and  educational  interest  which  will 
amply  justify  its  inclusion  in  the  school  library.  The  book 
forms  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  evolution,  traditions, 
and  development  of  architecture  and  the  applied  arts  from 
about  4000  B.C.  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
it  takes  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  each  style,  period,  and  country,  giving 
a  vast  amount  of  precise  information  in  a  clear  and  succinct 
form.  The  600  illustrations  are  admirably  chosen  as 
typical  examples,  and  are  excellently  drawn  and  reproduced.' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  he  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

Greek  for  Beginneps. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  notice  in  your 
February  issue  which  severely  censures  an  edition  of  easy 
selections  from  Thucydides,  VI.,  on  the  ground  that  this 
author  is  beyond  the  reach  of  beginners  in  Greek. 

Your  readers,  I  think,  should  know  that  the  reproof, 
whatever  its  weight,  falls,  not  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
editor  of  the  volume,  but  upon  the  Joint  Matriculation 
Board  of  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  Sheffield ;  for  this  selection  of  chapters  was  made  by 
the  Board  as  one  of  their  set  books  for  next  July  expressly 
on  the  ground  that  the  simpler  parts  of  Thucydides  afford 
excellent  material  for  the  first  Greek  author  studied  by 
beginners.  Your  reviewer,  no  doubt,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  proceedings  of  such  remote  northern 
academies  ;  but  whoever  undertakes  to  review  school  books 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  very  excellent  selections 
from  Thurvdidrs  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  different 
series  by  such  practical  teachers  as  Dr.  Rouse  (Rivingtons' 
Series)  and  Mr.  Colson  (Macmillan's  Elementary  Classics); 
in  the  latter  vocabularies  are  furnished.  And  if  your  re- 
viewer could  have  found  time  to  read  Mr.  Ure's  thoughtful 
and  most  stimulating  Introduction,  or  to  observe  the 
admirable  scholarship  and  lucidity  of  his  notes,  I  venture 
to  think  his  verdict  would  have  been  different. 

The  general  question,  however,  of  the  time  at  which 
the  beginner  should  come  to  Thucydides  is  more  important 
than  the  merits  of  any  one  edition,  however  excellent. 
Many  years'  experience  of  teaching  Greek  to  very  back- 
ward students  convinced  me  that  if  the  selections  be 
properly  made  no  other  Greek  writer  gives  the  learner 
more  quickly  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language;  and  to  be  able  to  introduce  pupils  at  once  to 
the  greatest  of  historians  instead  of  to  the  dull  "  para- 
sangs  **  of  Xenophon*s  **  Anabasis  **  is  an  enormous  gain. 
But  lest  I  should  appear  to  be  setting  merely  my  opinion 
against  that  of  your  anonymous  reviewer,  let  me  add  that 
this  was  the  regular  practice  at  the  City  of  London  School 
in  the  great  days  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott's  rule.  The  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Prof.  J.  S.  Reid,  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  Canon  Beeching,  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett,  and  the  late 
Prof.  Bendall — to  mention  no  others — were  all  the  victims 
of  Greek  training  •'of  a  type  which**  your  reviewer 
"hopes  is  doomed  to  extinction.**  R.  S.  Conway. 

The  University  of  Manchester. 

My  opmion  is  quite  unchanged  by  the  array  of  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Prof.  Conway.    These  authorities  have  no 


:    claim  to  speak  for  school  work;  if  they  had,  I 

I  opinion  by  reasoning  and  not  by  authority.  I  ( 
fault  with  the  use  of  Thucydides.  or  with  th 
made  by  Mr.  Ure,  but  with  the  whole  concepii< 

'    is  needed  for  a  gradual  introduction   to  Greek, 
by     the     combination     of    vocabulary-,     element; 
advanced  notes,  and  long  introduction.    I  have  in 

'  and  have  tested,  a  different  mode  of  introduction 
and  am  aware  by  experience  of  what  can  and 

I  done  or  assimilated  by  classes  of  boys.  My  ren 
no  application  to  beginners  of  the  university  ag 
confined  to  school  classes,  this  journal  being  Ti 
World.  If  Dr.  Abbott  used  this  kind  of  book  i 
of  London  School,  I  think  that  the  acknowledg 
of  the  City  boys  was  due  to  some  other  cause  ' 
weighed  the  faults  of  his  system.  Prof.  Conw; 
right  to  suggest  that  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Ui 
duction,  and  doubtless  he  used  the  words  thougl 

The  Ri 

On  the  Yalae  of  Yoe&balaries. 

One  always  reads  with  interest  the  reviews  c 
books  that  appear  in  your  columns,  but,  as  your 
remarks  will  naturally  have  weight  with  publisl 
is  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  break  a 
him.  He  has  apparently  a  great  antipathy  t 
provided  with  vocabularies,  and  seems  to  lav  d 
law  tTiat  if  boys  can  read  an  author  they  sho 
dictionary.  The  point  is  one  to  be  decided,  not 
but  by  practice,  and  as  the  result  of  more  thi 
years*  experience  in  teaching  boys  of  every  stand 
Sixth  Form  to  beginners,  I  say  deliberately  that 
ing  books  for  the  use  of  a  Fifth  Form  (and  tha 
boys  whose  interests  seem  most  concerned)  I  alwj 
editions  with  vocabularies,  and  I  do  this  for  thr« 

(i)  There    is    the    question    of    expense — a    vei 
consideration,  at  any  rate  in  town  day  schools. 

(2)  There  is  the  problem  of  carrying  books  to 
school. 

(3)  There  is  the  far  more  important  point  of 
I  know  full  well  the  educational  value  of  the  p 
and  intelligent  use  of  a  dictionary,  but  I  knoT< 
heavy  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  it.  The  q 
whether  the  books  are  to  be  read  simply  as  a 
discipline  or  as  literature.  If,  as  I  believe,  th< 
the  true  view,  it  is  essential  that  the  pupiPs  read 
be  as  extensive  as  possible,  and  I  know  that  ^ 
Form  boys  of  average  ability  I  can  in  six  mc 
with  the  help  of  vocabularies  more  than  twice  a* 
would  be  possible  if  the  boys  had  to  use  dictior 
accuracy  the  standard  will  be  the  same ;  in  ir 
cultivation  of  taste,  in  the  widening  of  the  ment 
the  comparison  is  vastly  in  favour  of  the  forme 
Even  as  to  intellectual  discipline,  I  verv  mi 
whether  there  is  any  serious  loss.  The  average 
a  dictionary  is  only  too  prone  to  take  the  first 
he  finds,  and  if  this  will  not  make  sense  to  gi' 
passage  in  despair ;  with  a  vocabulary  he  does 
so  overwhelmed,  and  so  tries  more.  I  find,  too, 
in  the  despised  vocabulary  about  half  the  words 
which  practically  have  only  one  meaning,  and  a; 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  time  (most  important 
our  classical  hours  are  so  curtailed)  in  not  havin 
over  the  pages  of  a  dictionary,  while,  as  to  the  o 
a  large  proportion  are  used  in  two  or  more  sens 
book  read,  and  the  boy  has  to  employ  his  wits  t< 
which  will  suit  the  passage  .     As   10  the  iheorv  t 
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word  in  a  dictionary  will  impress  it  on  his 
whit  more  than  looking  it  out  in  a  vocabulary, 

ely  sceptical. 

stion  is,  however,  one  purely  of  experience,  and 

doctors  may  differ.  All  I  am  anxious  for  is  that 
shall   recognise   that   your   reviewer's   prejudice 

:abularies  is  not  shared  by  all  schoolmasters. 

idd  that  I  only  wish  I  could  find  editions  with 

^s  of  all  the  books  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  of 
interesting    speeches    of    Lysias,    of    Andocides 

*riis,"  of  Thucydides,    Book   IV.,   and  of   Sidg- 

cenes  from  Greek  Plays*'? 

rammar  School.  A.  C.   Price. 

ONE  years*  experience  has  led  me  to  a  different 

your  rorr*'*: pendent's  reasons: 
al  vocabularies  are  an  enormous  waste  of 
[f  a  boy  reads  one  text  a  term  for  two  years 
ight  six  single  texts  with  vocabularies,  contain- 
all  the  same  words.  For  the  same  sum,  say 
f.,  he  could  have  bought  a  dictionary  (35.  6d.) 
iki  have  been  enough  for  all  his  work  up  to  the 
n,  and  a  whole  text  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Caesar, 
of  Cicero.     If   the   calculation    include    three   or 

the  waste  of  money  becomes  more  marked  still. 
inaries  need  not  be  carried  to  and  from  schooL 
ifson. — Here   a   definite   system    is   needed ;    the 
lie  boy  differ  at  each   stage.     At   first  the  boy 

neither  dictionary  nor  vocabulary,  but  be  told 
•anings  by  his  master.  By  degrees  he  should 
swer  and  fewer  nipanings,   the  dictionary  being 

now  and  again  in  case  of  a  chance  ojnission 
Iness.  But  in  all  early  stages  the  fount  of  in- 
should  be  the  iii;ister  the  dictionary  being  only 
•cfcrence.  The  aim  which  your  correspondent 
1  would  be  served  by  notes,  giving  all  meanings 
Tdi     but  this  presupposes  a  gradual  red  system, 

clear  your  correspondent  has  not  in  his  mind. 
ns  which  he  assumes  for  my  preferring  a 
ire  not  mine  at  all. 

worth  while  adding  that  it  is  convenient  to 
at  open  whilst  a  word  is  being  looked  up,  and 
it  to  have  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  a  book. 
ect  is  too  wide  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  note;  for 
dictionaries  is  part  of  the  general  question : 
d   Latin   and   Greek   be   taught?    What   is   our 

are  our  methods?  Do  we  wish  to  hear  lessons 
h?     Is    it    information    or    education    we    give? 

e  way  to  isrip-irt  intormarion,  so  as  to  lead  the 

use  it  rather  than  to  produce  it  on  demand? 
estions  seem  to  your  correspondent  out  of  place, 
gest  to  him  that  there  may  be  other  problems 

investigation  before  one  can  form  a  true  opinion 
ter  of  vocabularies.  The  Rbviewbr. 

e  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  French. 

.  much  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  direct 
teaching  modern  languages,  the  interesting 
four  last  issue,  dealing  with  the  subject  from 
3f  view  of  one  who  has  tried  to  put  the  new 
practice,  was  welcome. 

iew  of  the  elaihS  dlftkuJiies  the  writer  himself 
need  will  be  appreciated  by  numbers  of  school 
modern  languages,  who,  while  wishing  to  be 
/ith  the  forward  movement,  at  the  same  time 
rcumstances  often  force  them  to  heresy. 
lards  attributes  the  first  reason  for  his  heterodox 


tendency  to  the  psychological  differences  in  members  of 
the  same  Form.  Placing  them  roughly  in  two  categories, 
first,  the  "bright,**  and  secondiy  tiic  "dull**  and  the 
"shirkers,**  h<*  doubts  whether  the  new  spoon  "made 
in  Germany  **  is  destined  to  feed  the  tatter  division  So 
effectually  as  to  make  them  resemble  exactly  their 
"  bright  "  brethren.  If  we  share  your  contributor's  doubts 
on  this  score  (and  who  does  not?),  we  shall  sigh  with  him 
for  smaller  classes. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  any  insuperable  obstacle,  in 
the  case  where  classes  are  large,  to  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  boys  into  two  or  three  groups  for  conversational  pur- 
poses. Each  of  the  groups  could  be  dealt  with  in  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  a  French  period.  At  the  holiday 
courses  arranged  for  teachers  abroad,  this  plan  is  always 
adopted,  so  as  to  give  each  person  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  real  progress  in  the  spoken  language.  If 
these  smaller  circles  are  deemed  essential  in  spile  of  the 
advantages  a  residence  abroad  affords  quite  independently 
of  the  courses,  how  much  more  important  does  it  become, 
here  in  England  where  we  are  concerned  with  ordinary 
boys  not  particularly  keen  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking 
the  particular  Language  they  are  studying. 

I  do  not  know  If  Mr  Ric^arH^*^  rl  i^cps  are  graded,  but, 
for  my  part,  I  consider  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress 
on  reformed  lines  is  the  unhappy  fact  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  lad  who  is  advanced  in  all  other  subjects,  but 
utterly  ignorant  of  French,  to  be  put  in  the  Sixth  Form, 
and  for  another  who  speaks  French  fluently  (owing, 
perhaps,  to  his  French  parentage),  but  is  behind  in  the 
ordinary  English  subjects,  to  be  placed  in  the  lowest  Form. 

Allow  us  :o  keep  our  boys  in  reasonably  small  classes 
from  the  outset  until  they  leave  school,  uninterrupted  all 
the  while  by  intruders  of  all  grades,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  direct  method  to  the 
letter;  but,  until  we  can  persuade  those  whom  it  may 
concern  to  give  us  the  necessary  facilities,  we  shall  have 
to  fall  back  on  some  such  compromises  as  Mr.  Richards 
suggests  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article. 

William  Ellis  School,  N.W.  Charles  Orchard. 

A  Common  Auxiliary  Language. 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  common  language 
for  all  extra-national  purposes,  political,  commercial, 
social,  &c.,  has  come  more  and  more  to  the  front  within 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  which  has  not  discussed  the  object  earlier  or 
later.  The  fact  that  such  a  common  tongue  would  be  a 
great  boon  is  undoubted,  but  the  question  as  to  what  it 
shall  be  is  not  so  easily  solved. 

During  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1900  a 
society  was  founded  entitled  the  "  D^l^gation  pour 
Tadoption  d*anc  langue  auxiliaire  Internationale  **  (6,  rue 
Vavin,  Paris),  and  this  has  since  attained  a  very  large 
measure  of  success.  It  comprises  at  present  representative! 
of  more  than  250  learned  sociedes  and  profe^fional  associa- 
tions of  all  countries  and  has  received  the  adherence  of 
more  than  1,000  members  of  academies  and  universities. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  the  auxiliary  language 
through  the  intermtdiary  of  a  competent  internationaJ 
authority,  such  as  the  Association  of  Academiet,  for  ex- 
ample, and  it  has  just  issued  an  urgent  request  that 
learned  societies  and  professional  associations  will  name  a 
delegate  to  represent  them  when  the  time  for  a  choice 
comes,  that  is,  during  the  meeting,  this  year,  of  the 
Association  of  Academies.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  look- 
ing through  the  list  of  the  delegation,  Great  Britain  is 
apparently    the    only    country    which    has    shown    ^roof   of 
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its  indifference,  no  British  delegate  being  recorded,  except 
one  from  Wales,  although  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
States  are  to  the  fore. 

It  is  probable  that  this  results  from  two  causes  :  first, 
the  conviction  which  most  Englishmen  have  that  their 
own  will  be  the  international  language ;  and  secondly,  the 
idea  of  teachers  that  in  some  way  the  adoption  of  a 
common  auxiliary  language  will  interfere  with  the 
teaching  of  French,  German,  &c.  As  regards  the  first, 
those  who  support  the  use  of  English  are  English 
people,  and  a  certain  number  of  foreigners,  who  with 
infinite  pains  and  difficulty  have  learnt  English,  and  do 
not  wish  to  lose  the  profit  this  has  gained  for  them ;  yet, 
let  an  Englishman  travel  through  the  by-ways  of  foreign 
countries,  and  he  will  find,  not  only  that  his  English  is 
useless  to  him,  but  also  that  the  idea  that  it  should  be 
taught  in  every  small  school  all  over  the  world  will 
provoke  scornful  laughter.  If  he,  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  native  language,  tells  the  people  of  the  country  of  his 
idea,  they  will  ask  him :  **  Why  should  we  spend  large 
sums  of  money,  which  could  be  better  used,  in  order  to 
make  it  perfectly  easy  for  English  people  to  travel  any- 
where, speaking  their  own  language,  and  do  business  in 
any  country,  whilst  the  English  themselves  would  not  be 
burdened  as  we  should  be,  because  the  language  is  their 
own?**  Any  sensible  person  will  see  that  we  cannot  hope 
for  the  support  of  foreigners  in  making  the  study  of  the 
English  language  compulsory,  and  that  unless  they  all 
consent  to  speak  it  our  object  cannot  be  attained.  Of 
course,  there  are  plenty  to  argue  that  in  time  English 
will,  of  necessity,  be  accepted,  because  foreigners  cannot 
do  without  it ;  but  the  most  sanguine  do  not  reckon  upon 
this  happening  for  fifty  years  at  the  earliest,  and  meanwhile 
the  need  is  a  present  pressing  one.  The  D61dgation  does  not 
propose  to  choose  from  any  national  tongue,  having  re- 
gard to  national  jealousies,  French  people,  for  example, 
being  absolutely  sure  that  French  is,  and  must  be,  the 
only  international  medium. 

Meanwhile  Esperanto,  a  lanfjuagc  perfectly  simple, 
singularly  accurate,  phonetic,  and  logically  correct,  is  in 
constant  use  amongst  an  ever-growing  multitude  of  people 
in  many  countries. 

Its  adherents  have  arranged  special  technical  sections, 
each  having  its  secretary  and  array  of  correspondents  in 
various  countries,  and  being  recruited  from  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  musicians,  compositors,  trade  unions  of 
various  kinds,  doctors,  litterateurs,  and  others ;  whilst  as 
to  its  practicability  and  adaptability  as  a  speech  medium, 
such  men  as  the  Dean  of  Durham,  Prof.  Skeat,  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning,  M.  Boirac  of  Dijon,  and  the  late  Max  Miiller 
bear  witness. 

Nor  does  it  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  one  or  two 
eminent  men.  In  the  summer  of  1905,  and  again  at 
Geneva  in  1906,  a  company  of  some  2,000  people,  from 
twenty  nations,  gathered  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving 
the  adaptability  of  Esperanto  for  all  the  purposes  of  human 
life;  it  was  at  this  congress  that  the  different  sections  were 
arranged.  The  next  International  Esperanto  Congress  will 
take  place  at  Cambridge,  and  will  last  from  August  12  th 
to  17th.  Already  notifications  of  those  intending  to  be  pre- 
sent— educationists,  professional  and  commercial  men, 
idealists,  and  others — ^are  coming  in  from  every  country  in 
Europe,  whilst  Siberia  and  Japan  on  the  one  hand,  the  States 
and  Canada  on  the  other,  are  sending  representatives. 
Moreover,  the  University  has  advised  the  Senate  to  grant 
the  use  of  rooms  if  needed ;  the  town  of  Cambridge  has 
put  its  municipal  buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the  congress, 
and   the  Union   Society  has  unanimously  decided  to  give 


Esperantists  the  rights  of  honorary  membersh 
the  congress  week,  their  debating  hall  having  b. 
for  various  important  meetings.  The  last  time 
was  lent  was  in  1885,  and  Esperantists  are  dul 
of  the  honour  accorded  them. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  we  of  this 
are  trustees  for  the  next ;  it  therefore  behoves  us 
carefully  into  anything  which  may  be  for  the  com 
Seeing  and  hearing  are  believing,  and  thought 
will  not  despise  the  opportunity  of  proving  wh( 
our  coming  guests  are  lunatics  or  wise  men. 

E.   A.   La 

Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 

Absolute  Systems  of  Units  in  Dynajni* 

The     discussion     on     the     **  Teaching     of     1 
Mechanics  **    by    the    British    Association,    of 
report   has  recently   been   published,*    shows   hoT 
question  the  choice  of  units  of  force   and   inert 
several   of   the   advocates   of   the   **  academic  '* 
which  the  unit  of  force  is  the  poundal)  entirely 
understand  the  '*  engineer's  **  system  (in  which 
inertia  is  the  slug). 

Perhaps  a  very  elementary  discussion   of  the 
volved,    which    has    been    found    suitable    for    j 
beginners,    may    interest    those    who    have    to 
subject. 

W^hen  we  speak  of  several  bodies  as  each  b 
pounds,"  say,  we  imply  two  things: 

(i)  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  each  is  the 
is  equal  to  five  times  the  attraction  in  the 
certain  standard  body;  t.c,  each  has  a  definite  1 

(ii)  The  behaviour  of  each  of  the  bodies  whe 
by  a  specified  force  is  the  same,  the  acceleratio 
by  the  force  being  just  one-fifth  of  the  accelera 
case  of  a  certain  standard  body;  i.e.,  each  has 
inertia  for  mass). 

It  will  be  observed  that  inertia  is  a  prop)*»rty  < 
itself  :  weight  depends  also  on  the  attracting  bod 
is  thus  a  fundamental  property  of  the  body,  wl 
is  not.  On  the  other  hand,  weight  is  a  much  s 
to  beginners,  since  weight,  like  any  other  for 
felt.  As  inertia  and  weight  arc  always  prop 
each  other,  beginners  invariably  confuse  these  t 
different  properties,  just  as  confusion  would  ari 
weight  and  volume  were  all  substances  of  exactl 
density.  (The  confusion  is  partly  due  to  the 
word  **  mass.*'  since  in  non-technical  language 
body  "  massive  "  means  much  the  same  as 
**  weighty.") 

Now  we  have  the  well-known  standard  b 
pound,**  of  which  innumerable  copies  exist,  an* 
vides  us  both  with  the  unit  of  inertia  (or.  if 
to  call  it  so,  mass)  and  al-^o  with  the  unit 
Thus  the  most  natural  unit  of  ma^s  is  the  pour 
most  natural  unit  of  force  "  the  weight  of  a  pou 

In  statics,  where  we  are  not  concerned  with 
use  as  unit  of  force  *'  the  weight  of  a  pound,' 
almost  invariably  abbreviated  into  **  a  pound.** 

In  kinetics  we  are  conc«rned  both  with  force 
since  we  are  concerned  with  the  behaviour  of  be 
the  action  of  forces. 

Our  reasoning  here  is  based  on  the  experiment 

(i)  The  acceleration  produced  in  any  body  1 
balanced  force  is  proportit)nal  to  that  force  (c 
direction  of  that  force). 

1  Edited  by  Prof.  John  Pcrr>'.  F.R.S.     (Macmillan.) 
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dy's  own  weight  produces  in  it  an  acceleration 
is  roughly  32  ft. /sec'  (but  differs  slightly  in 
arts  of  the  earth,  being  constant  at  any  one 
^ndon  ^=32.182  ft./sec'  nearly), 
ese  we  derive  the  equation :  If  an  unbalanced 
lb.  (wcighQ  acts  on  a  body  the  weight  of  which 
produces  an  acceleration  a  given  by 

\\-/ 
d   in   one   way   or  another,    is   the   fundamental 

dynamics, 
ct  of  the  ahsoUtte  systems  of  units  is  to  avoid 

occurrence  of  g  in  this  equation  and  the  others  1 
m  it.  In  such  an  absolute  system,  the  units  of  ; 
oaass  must  be  so  chosen  that  when  a  unit  force  1 
body  of  unit  mass  (and,  therefore,  also  of  unit  j 
t  acceleration  produced  will  be  unity. 
done  in  two  ways :  (a)  by  a  proper  choice  of 
f  force ;   (fi)  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  unit  of   ; 

«  take  the  pound  as  the  unit  mass  :   then  the  I 

ce  is  such  as  to  give  acceleration  i  to  i  lb.,  and  , 

is  called  the  poundaL     Since  i  lb.  weight  gives  1 

I  ^  to    I    lb.,    it    follows   that    i    lb.    weight  =  | 

tion  then  reads  :  measure  of  force  in  pourtdals=    | 
f     mass     in     lb.  x  measure     of    acceleration     in 
Phis  is  also  what  is  done  in  the  C.G.S.  system, 
measure    of  force    in   dynes  =  measure   of   mass    \ 
measure  of  acceleration  in  cm, /sec,'. 
I  the  other  hand,  we  take  the  weight  of  i  pound 
as  the  unit  force,   the  addition  **  in   London  " 
aary,  as  the  weight  of  i  lb.  varies  slightly  in    1 
irts  of  the  earth.    Then  the  unit  mass,   called   I 
that  mass  in  which  the  weight  of  i  lb.  produces 
X  ft. /sec*.  j 

s  that  I  slug  =  32' 182  lb.  (approximately  32).  1 
on  then  reads :  measure  of  force  in  pounds  =  \ 
'    mcus    in    slugs  x  measure    of    acceleration    in 

»  of  the  absolute  unit  of  angle  in  trigonometry 

ompared  with  this,  its  use  avoiding  any  constant 

^      ^/   sine     , 
itions  s  =  re;  ^^^  ^    =1. 

ners,   a  general   explanation  such   as   has  just 
is  necessarily  vague.     The  important  thing   is 

a  simple  numerical  instance,  and  to  make 
jar  the  way  in  which  g  enters  the  equation  in 
three  cases. 

for  instance,  the  question  :  A  force  of  5  lb. 
s  on  a  body  the  weight  of  which  is  9  lb. ;  what 
station  **  a  ••  produced? 

simple  proportion,  a  force  of  5  lb.  acts  on  a 
ight  of  which  is  9  lb., 

•    5=« 
'  ■  9    32* 
the  "  academic  **  system  of  units,  a  force  of 
als  acts  on  a  mass  of  9  lb., 

••.  (5x32)  =  9^, 
sing  the  force  in  poundals  brings  in  g. 
\  the  **  engineer's  "  system  of  units,  a  force  of 


I  a  body  of  inertia  _  slugs, 
32 

ring  the  mass  in  slugs  brings  in  g. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  the  g  enters  the 
equation ;  by  a  proper  choice  of  units  we  simplify  the 
appearance  of  the  fundamental  equation,  but  the  laws  of 
nature  remain  unaltered. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  to  bother  beginners  with  three 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  same  question,  but  to  do  so 
here  has  many  advantages. 

The  distinction  between  mass  and  weight  being  the  real 

crux,   and  the  relation  which  gives  the  acceleration  fairly 

F     a 
easy,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  simple  proportion  ^«=-- 

This  postpones  the  discussion  of  mass,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  problems  where  F  and  W  are  naturally 
expressed  in  tons  or  ounces  are  just  as  easy  as  those  where 
they  are  expressed  in  pounds. « 

Later,  when  the  meaning  of  mass  must  be  discussed, 
and  it  is  desired  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  an  absolute 
system  of  units,  it  will  be  found  scarcely  more  difficult — 
if  not  actually  easier — to  explain  both  the  systems,  of 
which  each  casts  light  upon  the  other,  than  to  explain 
either  of  them  separately.  C.  O.  Tuckey. 

Charterhouse.  Godalming. 

The  Balance  Hydrometer. 

This  instrument  is  a  modified  form  of  Nicholson's  hydro- 
meter, but  a  long,  graduated  brass  tube  takes  the  place  of 
the  short,  thin  wire  in  the  Nicholson  pattern  (Fig.  i).  The 
balance  hydrometer  is  not  of  fixed  immersion  (although  it 
may  be  used  as  such),  and  by  means  of  it  the  densities  of 
substances,  both  heavier  and  lighter  than  water,  (|an  readily 
be  determined.  The  brass  tube  is  divided  into  centimetres 
and  millimetres,  and  is  sufficiently  long  to  deal  with  sub- 
stances up  to  about  7  grams  in  weight.  Another  new 
feature  of  the  hydrometer  is  tjie  side-pieces  which  are 
attached  to  the  top  pan ;  these  prevent  the  pan  and  its 
contents  from  being  submerged  in  water  during  a  deter- 
mination. 

Method  of  Using. — Lead  shot,  &c.,  is  placed  on  the  top 
pan  until  the  zero  of  the  scale  coincides  with  the  meniscus 
of  the  water  in  the  glass  jar.  This  is  best  seen  by  looking 
up  from  a  point  slightly  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Observations  of  the  reading 
must  always  be  taken  from  this  point. 
Place  the  substance  the  density  of  which 
is  required  in  the  top  pan.  Note  the  read- 
ing when  the  hydrometer  comes  to  rest. 
Now  place  the  substance  in  the  bottom 
pan,  and  again  take  the  reading.  The 
reading  of  the  scale  when  the  substance 
is  in  the  top  pan,  divided  by  the  difference 
of  the  two  readings,  gives  the  required 
density. 

Example. — To  find  the  density  of  nickel- 
silver, 

Reading  of  scale  with  alloy  in  top  pan =8*20 
„  „         bottom  „  =725 

.'.  Upthrust  or  loss  in  weight  of  alloy =0*95 

Density  =  ^°=8-63 
095 

The  hydrometer  should  prove  of  value 
in  a  junior  physics  laboratory,  for  it 
may  have  its  **  calibration  curve  '*  con- 
structed in  a  similar  manner  to  the  dynamometer,  thus 
giving  rise  to  exercises  in  graphical  work.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  curve,  start  with  the  scale  mark  of  the  hydro- 
meter at  zero,  and  add  weights,   i  gram  at  a  time,  until 
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Determination  of  the  Density  of  a  Substance  Li 
Water;  e.g.,  a  Piece  of  Wood. 

The  method  is  the  same  as  before,  but  it  is 
to  floprrss  the  scale,  by  means  of  lead  shot,  n 
way  in  order  to  allow  for  the  extra  upthrust  wi 
in  the  case  of  a  substance  lighter  than  water. 

Example. — To  find  the  density  of  a  piece  of  oc 

Reading  of  scale  with  oak  on  top  pan  = 
„  „     without         ,,  ,,    = 

.-.  Weight  of  oak  = 

Reading  of  scale  without  oak  in  either  pan  = 

,,  ,,         with        ,,       lower     ,,   = 


Upthrust  or  apparent  loss  in  weight  of  wood  = 

=  071 


Density  ='-i?  = 

2'IO 


It   will  be  seen  that  the  hydrometer   may  be 
dinvt -reading;    instrument,    thus   saving    a    lot  ot 
well  as  doinf;  away  with  the  using  of  weights, 
greater   accuracy,    the   brass   scale,    after   being 
should   be   lightly   rubbed   over   when    standing 
water,  so  that  any  small  adherent  drops  may  t 
before'   making   a   further   determination.     1  he  1 
has  boon  patented,  and  may  be  obtained  direct  frc 
\\.  and  J.  George,  Ltd.,  Great  Charles  Street.  Bi: 

E.  T.  B^ 

St.   Philip's  Grammar  School  and  the  Oratorr 
School.  EdjibastMi.  Birmingham. 

De  Vi^y'i  ^^Histmre  de  lAdjadant. 

One  is  .^'.w.-.}*  c^^ub^y  f:ra:ei«l  :o  a  rvv-ewer  it 
out  mijtprin:?  :  :i  i:!vi>  coe  a  chance  c»f  c  orr ecta 
i^  substv:irr.:  <*c  ::j-r..  iri  ::  show?  ihit  the  reri 
sn":  h.'.s  :i':ic:  :.^:    ^.■•oii.  nr.-rh  :>  nc:  jlr.i^-*  :be 

i'^p:   j^;.-*.^;!  ■■  :..rr. '■    ^."jir.fs-  rj.~"::  :r  :-r.rrw:j. 
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ILTURE     STUDY. 

ROBERT  J.  BROGDEN, 


Study  requisites  of  all  kinds. 
I  SPECIMENS. 

CAL  PREPARATIONS  in  spirit.     Dissected 
Injected  specimens, 

HPHOSES. 

.  for  CLASS  WORK,  livingr  or  preserved, 

Uections  for  School  Museums. 

C.I  TA  LOG  UES    IIIEE. 


^URY   CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

rRic.     fees  i-Q^'        u  c.  Pp 


r.^^ 


NEW  CLASSES 

COMMENCE 

first  Week  Jri 

MARCH. 


rS^^' 


3^^' 


^^-i 


:ic>^^' 


■  P»        Tuition   IndividuaL    CERTIF. 


Far  ProMpfrtus^  ac^  rtpiJij  to 

KCIPALS,  CENTURY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

H33,     CHANCERY     LAME,     W.O. 


5  Attaclinient 
Weights 


to  Balances  to  dispense 
lesstbaDOneGramiQe. 


Jl.  I>  IT  A.  »f  T  H.  G  E  S> 

fl^Iif-    v,<)\   t'\'<jij  {bu  riiJer  tnn  he  Jrcifipcct  or  Icwt, 
1  Willi  wituh  a  wcighul|^f  Gun  Hjc  luttdir- 
up  email  weights,  th«  rcAtlliig  of  tJu    v  ;«1l 
f'^rtion  uf  thu  weight. 

kly  that  tho  luethiHl  of  douhto  troigli- 

Dtjuble  woiifhmg  i*  im"*!  neccaiinry 

'^nj.Knt*    bitlanetH  iu  KuntTtil   uijc ;   mtiuy 

til  100  ijT^uiA  bj*  aa  much  ah  1  gram  when 

M>^ivo  rind  rt'liublu, 
I'd  to  tiny  of  the  Btudctita'  biilnncob 
ri  rio^  balttnccK     It  in  only  rn'COHwiry 

or  fitting  Registered  Attacliments  to  100 
f  Z50  Gram  me  Balances,  9  -  each, 
0.  1596  STUDENTS'  BALANCES  fitted  with 
CRACE'S   RECISTEHED  ATTACHMENT, 
eajxy  lo  each  |>An       100         250    Grammes 

42  9     45  9  each, 
s  Rc^terod   AttAchnicut  is   Notthed,  2/-  each  mtn-e. 
1*^  Dmseriptivtt  Circuiar  l*09t  Frite, 

rJLENKAMP  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
.  Sun  St.,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E,C. 


THE- 


"NoBDBiiiieE"  Set 


OF  — 


Opticu  AppmTus. 

Specially  devised  for  the  First  Stage  in 
the  Junior  Course  of  Experimental  Optics, 


Complete  with  Lenses, 
Screen,  &c., 


I 

i 


Sole   Agenti*: 


TOWNSON  &  MERCER, 


34,  CAMOMILE  STREET, 
LONDON,   B.C. 


4 


PRACTICAL  g 
MATHEMATICS. 

A  Catalogue  of  Apparatus  and 
Materials     for    Exercises     in 


PRACTICAL 


CEOMETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY 
WORKSHOP  CALCULATIONS 


Write   for   **M"  List, 


4 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

/lakers  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  J 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 


M  f««l  neater/-. 


vin 
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Pckv^»    I.    sknid    II.    ICoi 


New  French  Course  for  Sghooi 

Based  on  the  principle  of  the  DIRECT  METHOD,  combining  the  prt 
use  of  the  Living  Language  ^^ith  a  Systentatic  Study  of  Grarrn 

Ky  CHARLES    COPLAND    PEHRY,    Now  College,  Oxfonl,  I)n  Phil,  Marburg,  Piimsm;  ami 
Or*  ALBRECHT   REUM,  Oberlehrcr  am  Viuthums«hen  i«jmtia«ium,  Ilre«ileci.     Crowu  ^'<k 


Part  1,.  with  mi  liilrtKliictory 
CbAptor  on  Krcocji  Pruiiuncintion,  !••  Off. 

.  for  we  J»hjk  upon 


P&rt  II,  3%.  ad. 


MACMtLLAN  *  C0„  I/rD.»  8t.   Martin's  Stheet,  Utsints,  W.C, 


I 
I 


'tice:    rug^y    press 

UadertAkei  every  df«criptian  of  Letterpress  Printing, 
iind  makcH  a  8(H^ttulity  of 

PRINXXMO     FOR     SGROOILiS 

Prosptcln^ns  (with  or  without  Ilhi^tralionti), 
Rfjjifitts,  Kxiini-  Papen*,  TeatimoniaU,  &e. ,  Ac, 
moMt  cariifullg  printed,  and  *tncit*t  etn\Jldinct  o6»errMf . 


AmtnyLSH 


THE   RUGBY^   PRRSR,  HUnUV, 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c. 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Mnnufacturer*$  Agent. 
iWritc— 

flcffooL  AoBssT,  1,  AruniUil  Vltlu,  CkHmmford  Rimd,  S.  Woodford,  N.B. 


Scientific  and  Educational 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HANI 

Wm^  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  S 
HAND  School,  Classical,  f^echanica),  ^ 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFJC 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE, 

MathematicaU  Theological,  and  Forelg'n 

KCVS  AND  TftAMALATIOfiS. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO. 

104,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDC 

(Formerly  of  89,  HOLTWELL  STHKET,  STB 
U^"       EHqaiiiti  by  Utter  rt€ti*>t  LmHitMait  txttimt 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL 
— TIMES— 

AND 

'Journal  of  the  College  of 
^  Preceptors- 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  Price  6d. ;  by  Post,  Yd. 
j,       Tho  MARCH  NUMBER  contains  the 

■  ^  Class  List  of  the  recent 

^^^B  Christmas  Diploma 

^^M  Examination  of  t/ie 

^^P  College  of  Preceptors, 

^P         Wll  be  imied  this  l^orith,  Price  2ft,  6gI«,  free  by  pott. 

The  Calendar  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 

For  the  Year  1907. 

€<Ktlainlfi|  all  the  Papeni  tet  lor  all  the  College  Exanilriiitluiif  In  tim. 


#:  HODGSON,  «9.  FA»RlNaP03t  Stmkkt,  IjOKHox,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  Ll 

AN   IKIROOyCTIOH   TO  PftACTICAL    GEOCR 

0^  A.  T.  SrMMOKS,  B.Sc,  hu'I  HUGH  RECHAROSO 


IT. -The  Globe-    S.    si-m  n 


111  Tliree  Sc«  ii*.n», 
ikctiou  I,— Maps,    Snfi.n 

A  SUMMARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

I!y  GEORGE   F.    BOSWORTH,    F.R.G.S.      Wit},    M»p«. 

Purr  I,— The  British  Isles  and  Europe.   Pfirt  ll— AiJ*  n 

Part  1 1 L— America.  Australia,  and  Islands  of  %hm 

IV\HT  II     Nt^W   IJEADV 

AESCHYLUS  IN  ENGLISH  VERS 

Part   11- Promelheus    Bound.     The   Suppl 
ARTHUR  S.  WAY.  D.LIt.    Crt.wi,  sv,.,  3 

"/    IV.vi.M,-];,-   jMi1,li.^he.|  :    l»iirt    T,   3-.,       .  -  .\ 

THE  OLYMPIAN  ODES  OF  FIND  j 

Tniiii*ljiua  iuu.  EnuJiNh  Vlthc.  iJy  CYRJL  MAYNE,  M.A. 
of  Trinity  CoUcrgv,  CiirnbridgQ^     Crown  Svo,  2s.  Od.  ti« 

|*rot  R,  V,  TVKKKi.t  in  tht;  Jm^/n^v  — "  Theri?  ai«>  man  j  i 
their  ftoet  ill  vurwc,  and  ftnch  will  find  Mr   Maynv'a  honk,  ft  | 

^c#N^r««iH. — '*H<iciit,  tiiualiJA^l,  niid  jlplrit«d^" 


TUB  EtJlTJATlMN   tjUKSTinx,  isTfui'.wo. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL  OF  190 

An   Atiulywi*.     C<Hikt»url)ion   wirh  tire  ijtvcvdiu(«r  Act*.     0y 
PORTER*  of    the    Iwncr  Temple,    BiiiT|j»t«r  at-Idinr, 

is.     l4Ct. 

i'iiuiJirtitiff  f{fyu',f.~"  Tho  parnphlel  conflfie*  itaclf  to  m* 

iinft  M.fJiri*  t'-  j'rc'njiit  ijUitu  h  /nir  KlatMu  .Mil. 

SKETCHES  FROM  UNDERGRADUATE 

tiy  STANLEY  BARWELL.     Jt  .,  3s.  6d.   n-t.  * 


Art  Erjjl'«rt,i«s||ii|M:  r.'iMUii^-i"ti— llliifs— A  iit(;>cle!  L:UU4 
IttiikctiuMJk— rii»e«  MUX  lloin]ii<»H— A  Qoiiiuu*  uiTcnvv- 
Mmh— Tliu  Homtiy  Mmi— Th«  Howin^  Mau— A  limorr 


MACMILLAN  A  CO.    Ltd.,  Bt.  Martina  8t. 
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:SSRS.   LONGMANS  &  CO.'S   LIST. 

By  SAMUEL  KAWSOM  GARDINER,   D.C.L.,   LL.D. 

ISTUDENT'S    HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND. 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1901 

Vol,  I.  :   BA.  55-A.i>,   1509.     With  173  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4s. 
lM^ieS$,  With  90  niustrations.    Crown  8vo,  48*    Vol.  IIL:  168&-1901.    With  109  lUustratlona.    Crown  8vo,46, 
Complete  in  Okk  Volume*     With  378  Illufltr&tioM.     Crown  8vo,  128, 

A    SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  And  22  TlaDS  of  Eattlca,  &.c.     Fcap.  4lo,  5s. 

OUTLINE      OF      ENGLISH      HISTORY. 

B.G.  fi5-A.D.  1901.     With  96  Woodcnts  and  Mape.    Fcap.  8vo,  2b,  6(1. 


By  CYRIL  RANSOME,   M.A. 

SHORT    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE    DEATH   OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

Willi  Tables,  Plane,  Maps,  IiideXj  Ac,     Crown  8vo,  *ia»  Od. 
Or  in  Two  Parts    2a.  each.     Part  I,  :   To  ]603;  Piirt  11.  :    1603  to  190L 


OCHS    OF   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 


Gardiner's  (Mrst)  Struggle 
againikt  Absolute  Monarchy, 
1603  1688.    -d. 

Rowley's  Settlement  of  the 
Constilution*  1689-1784.  9d. 

TancQCk's  En^rland  during  the 
American  and  European 
Wars,  1765-1820.    9d. 

Browning's  Modern  England, 
i  820- 1897.    i'lL 

of   Sn^llsh    History.      Complete    in    One 

^,  wifh  17  l*ble6  MxA  PedJg:recA  uud  23  Mape.     Fcap.  Bvo,  5«. 


n  gland 

leit-  I^. 

..<  ^iiiiiand  a 

Fewer,    1066- 


ihe  People 

of  Pariia- 

lOp)   Tiidors 
lion,  1485- 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN    HISTORY. 

10  Vob.,  with  MjipA,  2a.  ((d,  ench 


OCHS  OF  ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

\\i  Vttlfe,,  with  Maps,  2(1.  *,>(L  oac:h. 

tifmeehl,  Marius,  and  i  Cut*teis*s  Rise  of  the  Maee- 
donian  Empire, 

nine's  Rome  to  Its  Capture  by 
the  Gauls. 

Merlvale's  Roman  Triumvir' 
ates, 

Sankey*s  Spartan  and  Thetaan 


Alry's    English    Restoration 
and  Louis  XIV.    1648-1678* 

Church's  Beginning    of   the 
Middle  Ages* 

Cox's  Crusades. 

Crelgbton's  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Gairdner's    Houses   of   Lan- 
caster and  Yorlc. 


Gardiner's 
War, 


Thirty     Years* 


Early  Boman  Empire. 

iwnaii  Empire  of  the 
Century* 

aBd   tha  Per- 


Empire. 


Supremacies. 
Smith's  (Bosworth)  Home  and 
Carthage. 


G«j*dJner*5  First  Two  Stuarts. 

Gardiner's  i Mrs.)  French  Re- 
volution,  1780-1795. 

Half's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  Western  Europe,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

Johnson's  Normans  in  Europe. 


Longman's  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War, 

Ludlow*5  War  of  American 
Independence.  1775-1 783. 

McCarthy's  Epoch  of  Reform, 
1830-1850. 

Moberly's  The  Early  Tudors, 

Morris's  Ago  of  Anne. 

Morris's  The  Early  Hanover- 
ians, 

Seehohm's  Protestant  Revo- 
lution. 

Stubbs's  The   Eariy   Planta- 

genets. 


Warburton*s 
Third* 


Edward     th« 


DNGMANS'   GEOGRAPHICAL    SERIES. 

— The  First  BooK  of  Geography.     WitE  17  Illuatrations  and  62  Maps  (38  of  which 
e  ct»loure«l).     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

The  World.     For  Junior  Studenta.     With  36  Illustrations  and  87   Maps  {7£>  of  which 
loured  ^     Crown  Svo,  38. 

e  World.     F^r  Senior  Students.     With  42  Illustrations  and  121  Maps  (112  of  which 
1).     Cfown  8v*o,  4s.  6d. 
The  British  Empire,     With  38  Dlustrations  and  78  Maps  (71  of  which  are  coloured), 

8vo,  u.  ea. 
_^  Primary  Physical  Geography*    By  John  Thornton,  M.A,     With  105  Illus- 

'       "        (l  of  which  is  colouretl).     Crown  8vo,  2a, 


te,  OKKEN»  <k  CO.,   London,   New  York,  BoiiBkx^  matsj  ^lOKeT^K, 
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IMCACIMtllLiLAN^'S    X^IST. 


FIRST  LATIN   BOOK. 

By 

W.   H,  S,  JONES,  M.A.. 

Pcree  Sch<xtl,  Cambrirlge.     <Jhl*€  Hro^  Is.  SfL 

*,*  A  First  Years  Course  on  the  Reform  Method,  with 
aumeroufi  Exercises,  Gramraatic&l  Drill  Tables,  Latin 
SongB  with  Mustc,  Summaries  for  Reviston,  Picture  Com- 
position Lessons,  Vocabularies,  &c. 

JfAfMftK'ffu— *' Anaduiiralile  cuniprumiAtf  between  the  direct  tuid  fcliii 
old  grt^uiinmticfcl  tuethud  of  teaching  it  UDjruage." 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  COKtTnUOUS  LATIN  PROSE. 

(Being  a  reprint  of  the  Third  Part  of  **  Mitcaiilljitj's  IL.atin 
Course/')    Bv  W.  K  P.  Paxtin,  M,  A.     Globe  8vo,  3s,  6d. 

KEY  to  **  Mftcmillan's  Latin  Course/'  Third  Part,  48,  6<1. 
net. 

%•  Til©  mlm  of  the  book  la  to  teach  the  student  to  write  aiiople 
eontlnuoua  prtwc. 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FRENCH  PRIMER. 

Coraprifiing    Reader,    Grammar,    and     Ererciaes,    wnth    a 
Chapter  on  French  Soundfl  and  List  of  Worda  for  Practice 
m  Pronunciation  and  SpcdHng,     ^y  Orro  Skpmann  and 
EuGfcNB  PELLisaiEa.     Crown  8vo,  ,^.  6d. 
8eh9olmaittT.^**OTit  Of  the  h«at  urrangod  and  tnotit  Mtutlble  French 

gmmm&ni  that  we  have  neen  of  rooout  yean.  .  .  .  Wt  stFoaffly  rcc«n^' 

latad  the  book  ' 


IN  THREE  PARTS.     FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENCUSH  PEOPLE. 


By  John   Richard  Green.     With  Maps  and  Tables. 
Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo.  3$.  each. 


In 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd,,  St.  Martin*^  Btitirr.  London,  W.C. 


C^USSONS*  TECHNICAL 

BROUGHTON,    MANCHEST| 

B.Sc.  Course  In  Phyaica. 
Ciia)ne«rtns  ai 

Hue  tl.iiial    M. 

Cussons'  Sectional  WorKina  Model  of  lJ»c 

^jhowingthc  Jiottln^j  of  VhJvl*  I,jij»,  I^eiol,  Autfl 
tiun  ol  Eci.viitric  Tlirow,     At!  motions  arc  j^nkdnjji 
Teuchcn*  prnuouncc  thi?(  ni<«lot  t**  be  **  I'^rft^rt." 

Cussons'  New  DeaUn  of  Fuel  Calorimeter  Ut 

of  CcMiIfr  ^^^,i  o\\^. 

Fletcher's  Wave  Line  Trolley  Apparatum. 

<Wo  iiMiiufiii't»jrcd  the  njc*  hu.ii.lc»)  »ppxin«Jni»  r>r  tli 
n{    t  ►ftbortie    nuii    IMkVttumiih^  and    for    the 
L!ilx>nitorie».) 

'".w'iSil."*  231,  THAMET    HOUSE,    STRA 


T.  M.  F.  TAMBLYN-W 

Scientific  Apparatus   Mah 

BRACKENBER    W 
QIGGLESWIC 


Lists   Post    Frei 
Science     Teach 


Eitablished  189B,  Uboratones  ComptHi 

Postal   Address— GoMMands,   SmttM, 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMEN 


THE  "OTOOLE"  EXTENSIMETE 


Designed  by  the  Rev.  H.  O'TOOLE,  Blackrock  Coilege,  UubDit. 


THOROUGHI.Y  RELIABLE.    EXTREMELY  SI 


• 


Specification. 

The  metal  rod  in  steam  Jacket  Is  enclosed  In  wood  e 
One  end  of  spirit  level  is  supported  by  rod,  other  by 
meter  screw 

ACTUAL  RESULT  OBTAINED  WITH  ZINC  RO 
NORMAL  Temperature  12'' C,    ...     Micrometer 

HFTER  PASSING  Snj\M         „        -  99' C,      ,. 
DIFFERENCE  IN  TEMPERATlf RE  87'  C  OlFFERENCf  IN  MICIIOMITER  1 
1-2 


"  ~  BOO  X  87 
Correct  Nnear  coefflolent  expar^slon  of  ziqo 


complete  on  Mahogany 
Seand,  8  rods. 


PRICE 

Faff  ParticvUm  Meat  upon  mppltcatioo, 


-  '00002905 

=    0OO0297&/ 

,     Cataiogues 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO., 

INSTRUMENT     AND    LABORATORY     SPECIALISTS 

BIRMINGHAM  and  DUBLI 


paiKTEi*  ar  iin)uaj>  clay  a'^t.  <n>(i,  ustnfci,  hbtjui  ^Tttrst  nwu  *-<^'%  ktsi*  wj»«iici,  wvi^itrt- 


PHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,     h    (IllustratcdO     By  A,  MORLEV  DAVIES,  B,Sc..  A^R.CSc. 

ICHERS  IN  AMERICA.     By  H,  W.   HORWILL.  M.A.  ,        * 

^IBH  BOOKS,     By  W,  H.   a  ROUSE,  Litt.D. 

rS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS.      111. 

.M.  ., 

lO  IN  PRACTICE.     IL     liy  NORMAN  L.  FRAZER,  MA. 

[or  THE  LIYINO  PLANT.    Simple  Experimenti  for  '' PreUminary  Certiflcate '*  Students.     IIL 

By  E.  STEiN HOUSE,  B,Sc.,  A.KX.Sc.   ,,  ...  ..,  

SYSTEM.     II.     Converaion  and  Calculation.     By  R.  WYKE  BAYLTSS,  B.A. 
SMOLIBH  HISTORY.. 
fcCTS  OF  EDUCATION 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  MODERN  LANGUAGES      liy  L,  vo.\  uuhHIv,   ma 

If  STREAM         

li 

\  MD  COERENT  EVENTS 

1 

p  INTEREST:    General;    Scottish;    Irish;     Welsh 

m  OF  RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

lEIICE  : 

In  Education.     By  JAMES  OLIPHANT.  M.A.;  Prof.  IL  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Pb.D.»  LUD,.  F.R,S, 

Teaching,     By  HUGH  RICHARDSON,  M.A. ;  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  P.R..S 

in  Day  Schools.     By  HEADMASTER ,.  

fc*i  *  First  Greek  Course."    By  \\\  IL  D.  ROUSE.  Litt.D. ;  THE  REVIEWER  

4c  System.     By  FRANK  E,  MARSHALL,  M.A.  :   R.  W,  B. 

Beginners.    By  C  L,  S.      .. 

lance  Hydrometer     By  WALTER  HARRIS.  M,A..  I'b*D, 


'5f 

158 

J58 
159 

160 


Honlion 
MACMILLAN     AND    CO.,    Limited 

NEW    YORK  :   THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 
1907 
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By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,   D.C.L.,   LL.D. 

A   STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF   ENGl 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST   TrWES  TO  1901. 

Vol  L  :   B.C.  5$-A.D.  1509.     With  173  Illu«tr«tion8.     Crown  8f^o,  4i. 
Vol  II,:  irw)9-1089.    With  90  IJIuainniona.    Crown  8vo.  48.    Vol  III.:  1680-1901.   With  100  rUastrationa. 
CoMi'ueTR  IN  Onb  VoLUtiK.     With  378  lUuBtmtioDB.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

A    SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battlea,  &c»     Fcap.  4lo,  6s» 

OUTLINE      or      ENGLISH      HISTORY. 

8.C.  55-A,t».  1901,     Witii  96  Woodcute  and  Maps.     Fcap.  8vtj,  2s.  6d. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOHIE,   HI. A. 

SHORT   HISTORY    OF    ENGLAI 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE    DEATH   OF  QUEEN   VfCTORIA, 

With  Tables,  Plaus,   Maps,  Lidex,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  Od. 

Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.     Part  I,  :   To  1603:   Part  IL  :   1(503  to  1901. 
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Ifork  PowoH's  Early  England 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  ^. 

Crelerhlon's  (Mrs.)  England  a 
Continental  Power,  1066- 
1216.    id. 

Rowley's  Bise  of  the  People 
and  the  Growth  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1214^1485,    iHd. 

Cretghton^s  (Bishop)  Tudors 
and  the  Refornmtion«  1485- 
1003,    'M, 


EPOCHS    OF   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Gardiner's  (Mrs.)  StruRBrle 
against  Absolute  Monarchy. 

1003  16S8.     >.!. 
Rowley's    Settlement   af  the 
C  n,  1689-1784.  tKl, 

Ti  i^lnnddiiHnirthe 

nnd     European 
Wars.  17G5-1820.     od, 
Browning's  Modern  England. 
1820' 1897.    yU. 
Epochs    of    EXnglish    History.      Complete    in    One 

V^-iIuujf,  with  '27  lutiUs  luia  I'tjrlifireea  lutd  23  Mitjj*,     FcAp.  *lv-o,  fls, 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

10  VoU.,  with  Wk^%^  ila.  ed,  eHcii. 

Curtels*s  Rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire. 

Ihne's  Rome  to  Us  Capture  by 
the  Gauls* 

WcHvale's  Roman  Triumvir- 
ates, 

Sankey's  Spartan  andTheban 
Supremacies. 

Smith's  (Boswortb)  Rome  and 
Carthage. 


fiee$ly*s  Gracehl*  Marlus,  and 

Sulfa. 
Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire. 

Cap^s's  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Second  Century. 

Cox's  Greeks  and   the   Per- 
sians. 

Cox's  Athenian  Empire. 


EPOCHS  OF   MODERN    Hll 

19  Vol*,,  witL  Miip»,  'L^  Gd.  €atiU,| 


Alry's  EngHsh  Restoration 
and  Louis  XIV.    1648.1678« 

Church's  Be^lnnlng^  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Cox's  Crusades. 

Crelghton's  Age  of  Elizabeth, 

Galrdner*s  Houses  of  Lan^ 
caster  and  York. 

CftPdlner's  Thirty  Years* 
War. 

Gardiner's  First  Two  Stuarts. 

Gardiner's  (Mrs.)  French  Re- 
volution,  1789-1795. 

Hale*s  Fall  ot  the  Stuarts, 
and  Western  Europe*  from 
1678  to  1697. 

Johnson's  Normans  In  Europe, 


Longman's 
Great  and 
War. 

Ludlow's   Wai^ 
Independence,  I 


McCarthy's 
1830- 1860. 


Moberly's  The 

Morrts*s  Ag^a  of  A 

MofHs's  The  Earl 
lans. 


Seebohm's 
lutlon. 


Stubbs*s  The 
genets. 


War  bur  ton* 
Third. 


Praiei 
Eiu 


Ed 


LONGMANS'    GEOGRAPHICAL    SERII 

Book  1. — The  First  BooK  of  Geography*     With  17  Illustrations  and  52  Ma.psj 

ftre  coloured).     Crown  Hvo,   Is,  G<L 

Book  II, — The  World.     For  Junior  Students.     With  35  Illustrations  and  87   Maps 

are  colourod),     Crown  8vo,  Z%. 
Book  J II.— The  World.     For  Senior  Students.     With  42  lUustratioDa  and  121   Maps  (112' 

§are  coloured).     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Book  IT,— The  British  Empire*     With  38  Illustrations  and  7S  Maps  (71  of  which  are 
Crown  8vo,  :is.  6d. 

Book  v.— A  Primary  Physical  Geography.    By  Johk  Thornton,  M.A.    Wi 

trations  and  0  Maps  (1  of  which  is  coloured).     Crown  8vo,  28. 


I 


k 


LONGMANS,   GREEN,   k  C0,»   Lokdok,   New  York,   Bohbat,   and    CalcuttJ 


K 
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ace  Marshall  &  Son's  List. 


■^  RAMBLES.    Spring.    Limp 

Ii:*trAtt;d.      lud 
d^QB  SCHOOL  READER 
in.iji>ly     to    t'ouiilrv     Tjte    rind 
liiu;^^.    With  mdijy  IIhi-->ticitioiKs. 

JSNGLISH  POEMS,    A  Chaim- 
Konk.      Is.  UlI. 


[AND  PRECIS  WRITING. 

f.  HuF*Ki.vi^,  Is, A,     2s. 

lOTO    ARITHMETIC,     By 

Imawii^lk*  B.A.,a{iilU.  E.  Rice, 
|^6d.  unci  Js» 

ICE    READERS.      Illus 
p.  eAch. 


;  READERS,    initstratecl. 


1^  FROM  THE   NORTHERN 

flk    ItliiBtrated.     2s.  ikL 


STALL 

E.  23 

(Oymnastum) 
*T    TKB 

N.U.T. 

COMFEREHCE, 

OXFORD. 


STALL 

E.  23 


READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERA- 
TURE.    llhi^ina.'.i.     I^,  *i.i. 

A   FIRST   BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  LIT* 

ERATURE.  By  C.  J..  Thowsok.  Fully 
llhistiateiK  Thrive  Parts  ny\v  reftdy^  *ie. 
an<l  *JH.  tk\. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE  :  From  Detoe  to 
Burns,    ciuth,     is,  *»]. 

CARMINA  BRITANNIAB.  A  Chcup 
jiTid  Coin|>lele  CuUrrtiou  of  Histuriciu 
Poetry.     2s, 

THE     LIFE    OP    THE    STATE.    By 

ItERALblSK  HoiJi.sioN.    A  valiuible  work  utt^ 
the  growth  of  the  Kngliwh  Stale.     2s.  UtL 


LITTLE    FRENCH    FOLK. 


l^v  L\  T.  i 


DEUTSCHE  SAGBN  Third  Veiir  Rfuding  ^ 
Uix)k  iTi  Germtin.     IllustrAtt'd.     Is,  6d. 

THE  TEMPLE  RECITER    A  new  Col- j 

lL«:iiui»  iii  Set  iuu!^  unil    Jluijjoi'ous  Verse, 


N:    TEMPLE   HOUSE,  TEMPLE   AVENUE,    &  125,   FLEET  ST,,  E.a 


;£tufciant." 

iper  Published  in  England. 

IfO    WEEKLY,    ON    FRIDAY. 


GIVES: 

^A  French  Grammar  Exercise, 
r"' Correction  of  the  preceding  Exercise, 

J  Study  of  French  Literature  (XVIl  Century). 
|Hf Account  of  a  Tour  in  Brittany, 
•  /History  of  Art  (Egypt). 

I  Papers  on  Science, 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY S 

PUBLICATIONS 

(PERMANENT    MONOCHROIVIE    CARBONk 

THE     OLD     MASTERS.     VZ^i^;:^ 

the  L-i-nvit',  |>ro*iJen,  Kli»rfij«e.  Ao. 


Price:    2cI. 

scripticns  I   "^^^^^  MonthB,  2  6 

R.    *  i  .V     I   Six  Months.  5  - 
i..aua(Hi)     (^  ^jj3  Year.  10  - 
imen  Number  can  be  obtained,  free  of 
Write  to  R.  DEBOUCHES,  BX  ,  Ounfeary, 

(ftd,  Sutton-Coldfield,  Warwickshire, 
• — A    Competition    (translation    of 
ih    Text    Into    French)    is    offered    to 
If^ Subscribers.     Handsome  Prices. 


|y|.^\nE6IU        A  DHT         ^  Nittntmn«  Oonoctum  of 

■▼l\^LJCmii       Mil  I  ■        ReimjJuetltin*     fpun    tbo 

Ru\m1  AcAilvmy,  the  TiiU  GiOleiy,  the  Walker  Arl  OiUlery,  th<s 


Hie  Chief  Workii  o/ 
tliti  Artist  ore  i-oplod 


G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A. 

III.     E'r3  1ilil3lMl>!     -\»j1iityiM.-, 

ROSSETTI,    BURNE-JONES. 

A  Hopre^eiitrttivi?  Serif*  of  Wuik;<liy  llicse  l^niutcr*, 

ETCHINGS^ND  DRAWINGS 

ly  iiii:HiisHAMn,  iiuLDKiN.  dLkkie   MEUVmN,  ^, 

rf>-]M MjitiseH  tit  Above  i«aiieii  \.iil  be  noiit  frc«  on  application. 
!  uU  iirtkniUr*  uf  ivtl  tbe  Comp«ny'«  jjuljlicatUins  nw  irlvcn  in 

THE  AUTOTVPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE, 

Em  ARujcn  Emtion,  with  liuutlr.  rhotogmphji 

Nb<l  Tint  Bliv-k,  uf   > 

Puat  Frce^  OacE  3wiLUjru. 


A  Vtiit  of  Jijj'p.'f  tint!  IS  imitcd  tip 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CALLERY, 
74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEG 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{rilit'fi'*it»  of  L0)Mi0VL)^ 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

The  EASTEK  TERM  IwgiriH  «in  Tliunnday.  April  25th.  11*07. 

The  Oflleffe  provide**  liiiitniction  fur  HtudcntM  prepariiiflr  for  the 
University  of  r.oiidon  DcgrueH  in  Art».  Science,  and  Preliminary  Medicine, 
alj'O  iuHtnietion  in  Kubjcet**  of  Uenentl  Edtuiition. 

Tlieru  i8  a  llygicne  Deimilmcnt,  and  an  An  Scb(.>v>l. 

8tudcnt8  can  rcHide  in  the  College. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  Rcid  Scholarship  in  Arts*,  value  £31  IOh.  first  yc:»r,  tJS  7«.  aeeond 
and  third  yeai-s. 

One  Henry  T.ito  Scholarship  in  Science,  anniuil  value  £48,  tcnaltlc  for 
three  yean*. 

(Jne  Pfeiller  Scholanthii>  in  Science,  anniml  value  £48,  tcrablc  for  three 
yearH. 

Will  Ik«  awai-ded  on  the  resultH  of  the  examination  to  be  held  in  June. 

Pull  )>articular8  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

Department  for   Professional  Trainini:   In  Toachini:. 

Students  arc  admitted  to  the  Tniiuing  Course  in  Octoljcr  and 
January. 

The  Coui-HC  includeH  full  i>rcmration  for  the  Examinatiuns  for  the 
Teaching  Diploms^  granted  by  the  L'niversities  <»f  London  and 
Cambridge. 

A  CliftC'oiirtauld  SchohirBhip  of  the  value  of  £i:»  will  Ix;  offered  for  the 
Scaaion  iK'ginning  Octol>er,  liiOT. 

Candidates  mu»t  hc»ld  a  degree  or  an  eoiiivalent. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Head  of  the  Tniintng  Department  nt>t 
later  than  July  1st.  1SK>7. 


INTERNATIONAL   GUILD, 

6,  Rue  de  la  Sokhonne,  Paris. 

The  International  offers  to  English-sjxiaking  students  a  complete 
coui-se  of  Instruction  in  the  French  Language,  Literature,  and  History, 
by  French  University  Professors. 

The  Diploma  'which  the  Guild  grants  at  the  end  of  the 
•ion  t«>  students  who  are  found  callable  of  teat^hing  French   in 


English-speaking  countries  is  recOffnieed  by  the  Registration 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Guild  also  prepares  studenU  for  the  Dlpldme  d'Etudes 
fWtncaiees  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Full  ]Kiitio'ilai-s  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  &c.,  may  l>e  had  on  application 
to  the  Sechetakv. 


BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     LAN 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.— Courses  of  Instruction  for 
iastioDs  for  the  SoisnocL  Arts,  and  Iaw  De^rscs,  u 
nised  Teachers  of  the  uniTersity. 

Well-eqaipped  Lsborstories  for  Chemistry,  Experimenta 
Zoology,  Botsny,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and   Metallu] 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  CummerciHl  Geotrraphy,  Cut 
liankniptey,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic. 

LANGUAGES :  I^tin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italia 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Chemist 
and  Hiology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Painting, 
Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wuod-Carving,  d:c. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  Offic 

Proxptctiu  Free  on  application. 

ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COLLE 
FOR     WOMEN 

(UXIVERSITV  OF  LONDON^. 

EXTRAX('E  SCHOLARSH I  PS. -Eltven  Entrance  Scholar 
£3o  to  £«.K),  and  sevenil  liunuirics  of  not  more  than  i:30,  tenah 
years  at  the  College,  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  E) 
to  be  held  fri>m  June  24  to  June  21>,  liK)7.  Names  must  tie  ent4 
May  '!:>.  The  College  prciwros  Students  for  I^ndon  I>egrccs  a 
certain  of  the  Oxford  Honour  Examinations.     Incluaivc  fee, 

The  EASTEK  TERM  BE(JINS  on  April  iO. 

For  forms  of  entry  anii  further  particulars  apply  to  the  S 
Uoyal  HollowHy  College.  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INSTI 

Tal<;akth  Hoai>,  West  KxysiNcrroy,  London.  W. 

(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education.) 

(7i«in/»a/»— Sir  W.  Matiikk.  riYajrurrr— Mr.  C.  G.  MoMTD 

ikr,'ttar}t—}\T.  Arthi'R  G. Symonds,  M.A.    Pri»ripnl — Miss  E.i 

Students  are  trained  ft>r  Examinations  «)f  National  Frt^cbd  I 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  Scholarships  can  k 

from  the  Principal. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURG 

Chancellor:  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.\LF(>UR,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  i:c. 

Rector:  The  Right  Hon.   R    R.   HALDANE.  K.C.,  M.P..  LL.D.,  &c. 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor :  Sir  WILLIAM  TURNER,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  M.B.,  A:c. 

Secretary  of  Senatus:  Prt>fc8st>r  sir  LUDOVIC  J.  GRANT,  Bart.,  R.A.,  LL.D. 


Bion  K'gins  a>>out  the  middle 


The  Summer  Session  extend.^  from  the  beginning  of  3fay  to  the  end  of  July  ;  the  Winter  Se 

and  closes  u^Kuit  the  end  of  M.irch. 

The  University  embraecs  Six  FacuitieSi  viz.  :  ArtSf  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  and  Surg^ery,  and  Musi 

which  full  instrucMon  is  given  and  D«.j,'rees  are  conferred.  There  are  many  different  uvenue.•^  lt»  the  Arts  Deir>^CSv  ihc  gradti.'iti 
embracing  English,  History,  Miniein  Lungiiiiges,  Science,  Sic,  l>e.»-ides  Ancient  languages.  I'hilo.-ophy.  Malheuijities,  <Vc.;  and  it  hai«  bee 
successes  of  Kdinburgli  students  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  that  it  is  possible  to  c«unbine  »tiuiy  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  oi 

g reparation  f«»r  this  jind  »>tlier  SiKcial  Kxiinunatinns.  In  addition  to  the  Ordinary  and  Honours  Degrees  in  Aits,  the  Higher  Degrees 
.Phil.,  and  D.Sc.  are  eonferreii.  Education  in  Military  subjects  is  given  in  conneet ion  with  the  Selnnie  of  allotment  of  Army  Com 
Graduates  of  the  UniverMty.  Decrees  in  Science  (R.Sc.  ami  D  Sc.)  iii-iy  l>e  taken  in  Pure  Science,  Ens^ineering^,  and  in  Ptatolii 
and  the  Degree  of  H.Sc.  in  A|^ricuituro  ami  in  Forestry.  There  are  fully  etjuipixd  Science  L:iboi:U<»ries,  and  other  necess4ir.«  apjilij 
these  Departments.  The  cuniculum  in  Divinity  atfords  a  thorough  training  in  Theological  .•«u}>jei'ts,  and  in  Hebrew,  Anibic,  and  S 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.  I).)  ih  couferred.  The  Law  Faculty,  lie.Hde's  furnishing  the  i»rofe-*^i»iial  ttniiipmenl  necessary  fi»r  thos 
to  practise  in  Scotland,  contains  Chairs  in  Jurisprudence  and  Public  h*iteruatit»iuU  L:iw,  C:on>»titutional  Law  and  Hif^ii»ry.  Roman  I^aw,  ai 
Economy,  and  ]Aictui-eshi]»s  in  Internatitjiial  Private  Law  and  Admiiustrative  I^iw,  and  is  thus  aflapteil  for  students  preparing  for  the  C 
Examinations,  and  for  legal,  iK»litical.  and  administnitive  apiKiintmcnts  generally.  The  Degrees  of  Hachrloruf  L.ivvs  (LL.  B.)  and  Bixch* 
(D.L.)  are  conferred.  Tl>e  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  a  full  curriculum  in  Me<licine  and  Surgery,  and  is  e«iuipped  with  very  extensive  L 
and  all  other  recessary  appliances  for  Pmetieal  Teaehiug.  Ample  f.aeilities  are  afforded  for  Clinical  Instruction  at.  the  Royal  infirui.iry 
Hospital,  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Hosjiital  f»>r  Infectious  Diseases,  and  Royal  A-sybmi  for  the  Insane.  Four  Degrees  in  M( 
Surgery  arc  conferred  by  the  Uidversity,  viz.:  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (.M.B.),  Ba«'helorof  Surgery  ((.:ii.B.),  Doitorof  .Medicine  (.M.D.),  an 
Surgery  (Ch.M.),  and  these  Degrees  qualify  ft»r  pnicticc  through«»ut  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  for  adniissiim  to  tlu-  Naval,  Militurv, 
Public  Medical  Scrvicea  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  (D.T.M.  A:  H.)  is  ci 
Graduates  in  Medichic  of  the  University,  and  a  University  Certificate  in  Tropical  Diseases  is  nl>o  conferred  on  qualified  Mc«i 
tioners  who  have  attended  Courses  in  the  University  on  practiced  Bacteriology  and  Trojjical  Diseases.  In  Music  tliere  is  a  full  cour 
for  graduation,  and  the  Degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  are  conferred. 

The  University  Staff  conai^ta  of  41  Professors,  49  Lecturers,  and  over  50  Assistants  and  Demonstrators.  llie  annual  amount  a 
Fellowships,  Scholarahipe,  Bursarioa,  Prizes,  &c.,  is  about  £18,{>00.     Facilities  arc  afforded  for  resoar(!li  iu  ^cientll\c  and  other  subjects. 

Women  may  attend  the  Classes  in  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  I^w,  and  Music,  ami  they  are  admitted  to  trradu-itiou  in  Arts,  Sci 
Medicine,  and  Music,  the  training  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  being  afforded  by  well-cquip]>ed  extra  academical  Scli...>ls. 

Information  regarding  Matriculation,  the  Curricula  cf  Study  for  Degrees,  &c..  the  Examinations  for  Fell«»wsiiips.  Scholarships,  & 
obtained  from  the  Dkanh  ok  thk  FAniLTiBi,  or  from  the  Ci.ekk  op  Senatcs;  and  ftdl  details  are  given  in  tlic  l.'invcr.-ity  Calendar,  pi 
Jambs  Thin,  56,  Stmth  Bridge,  Edinburgh— price  Ss.  4d.  by  post.  Tho  Prelindnary  and  Decree  Examination  ])aitors  in  each  t>f  the  F:icult 
published  by  Mr.  James  Thin,  viz.— Arts  nod  Science  P»^liminary  psipcrs  and  Bursary  papers,  Is.  ;  Medical  I'rclimiiuii y  i  apers,  0<i.  ;  Dog 
Arts,  la.  ;  Science,  9d. ;  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music,  (kl.'each. 


By  authority  of  the  Senatus, 


L.  J.  GH.\NT,  .sV'/ffa»y  of  $<} 
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ern  Languages  by  Phonograph. 


nilio  de  Ojeda,  Spanish  Ambassador 
ing^ton,  writes : 

s  tuukn signed,  E.E.  aiuI  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
^iijt»(tji,'  the  King  of  Spain,  has  much  pleaf^urQ  in 
Uial  the  records  for  the  Hlmly  of  the  ISpanish 
<  ►  «l  by  the  Inte  mat  tonal  Correspond - 
I  have  carefully  listened  to,  are  the 
iiiig  of  the  pure  Castilliati  pronuiicift- 
cr  them  invaluable  to  the  student  of  our 
*  cunitol  to*j  highly  praise  their  efficiency 


£les  de  Chambrun,  Secretary  of  the 
"^  '    ssy,  writes : 

Doch  pronunciation  tipptMr-i  r  x-  <  Ilriit  Lo  uie."' 

!er-Steinwartz,   Secretary  of  the 
irman  Embassy*  writes  : 

ntinciation  of  Gennan  and  the  rendering  of 
inien  reL'itiitionSp  in  verse  and  pro^e,  are 
epruaoliable/^ 


Mr*  Robert  Mitchell,  Director  of  Education^ 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  writes  : 

*'  We  have  carefull  v  Lxamined  ytjur  mcitliod  of  teaching  * 
mudern  languagejs  with  the  aid  of  the  Kdtfion  Phonogmph 
and   jour    t^pecial    Language    Instruction    Records   and  i 
Text-ljooks,  and  have  no  liesitanLV  in  atrongly   recom- 
mending   it  to  anyiuie  who  desires  to  leAMi  a  foreign 
tongue  practiLAlly. 

**  I'erlmps  no  feature  of  language  instruction  is  more 
imjiortant  lo  the  learner,  and  none  more  difficult  to 
a<r<iuire,  than  correct  pronunciation  ;  but  it  is  us  a  means 
of  tea<^'bing  eorreci  pronunciation  that  your  method 
capeeially  eonnnends  il«elf,  l>eing  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  renpect.  A  particidarly  good  feature  is  your 
special  repeating  attichnjeot,  which  enables  the  learner 
to  repeat  words  and  sentences  a»  fre«juently  a*i  desired. 

**  We  are  astonished  at  the  eleanieus  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  foreign  words  are  pronounced,  the  dis- 
agreeaUle  rounds  one  is  accustomed  to  htNtr  from  the 
ordinary  phonograph  records  being  entirely  absent. 

*' We  intend  u^ing  your  method  in  class  work,  and 
after  a  further  trial  in  this  direction  #=haM  have  much 
pleae^ure  in  testifying  to  it.4  nierita.  For  purptjsea  of 
ftclf- instruct  ion  we  now  heartily  recommend  il,-' 


particulars  and  Catalogues  free  of  charge  on  application   to 

iNflTIONflU    C0l?^ESP0f4DEKCE    SCHOOUS, 
59-60,    Chancery    Lanei    London,    W,C. 


ELOR  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
■    FOR   TEACHERS. 

^B  Cawbuiwiil  Groti.  8.E. 

^B  Pnmipal—^iit  Rioo. 

^■bCretji    9f   MHhod—Mii§    CkuramEE, 
^H   Otb«r  Teachen  mid  Leiitarert. 

^Bpal  oottra9  of  profesiiortAl  traifiiDg  for  T>&vberi  in 
HRl,  wltJi  ftbundaDt  opportuoitj  far  cUbr  teaching  ta 
Eli.TCH£bOR   (500    pupil*)   kiid  otber   school  a. 

PRKPARED    FOR    TOE    CAMBRIBOE    TllACHERS* 
ICATE    AND    LONDON    TEACHING    DIPLOMA. 
lENTSHIP   awKftled   suntmUT    to   a   rniT«raity    Urada 
KINDERGARTEN   DIVISION   prepfcrmg  for  th«   Et 
a»tioj>i  of  thff  Natioaml  Froeb«I   UafoD.    Alio 
M1»RV    tUVlSIuX    prcpjiriijfT    for     FUinl    B,A,    or    C«ii*- 

bridf«  Higber  Looat  Hoooan. 
«Mt    £IB   to   £20   »   jttkT  for   ncm-resideiiU' 
trtfthl*  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.    Tormt  jooderaU. 

aum 
)I7B6Sd   OF   THAI  NINO    for   Teftoheri   of  Fiuio   mad 
CIm4   ^fDgrin?^ 


AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

itUiAgfunc-nt  "f   a   Ct'Wjniitti.rj    njUHiintci    by  the   Tuu-hcra' 
(lUUege    ffl    Frcoeptons,     H- mlruHtrfSftes'     AMKicUitioti^ 
Ifttiou  of  ABAi0iaitt'Mi^tri.n.».e^,  ,irid  WulaU  Cuuaty 

8c1|Uu1a    AjHeUX'UUiOU   ) 

di999»^74,   Gowtm   Stdcbt.    Loxi»oir,   W.O. 
JU$ittrar—mu  ALICE  M,  FOUNTAIN. 

1^  li«t  b««ii  «ftabliah«d  fur  the  pnrpoie  of  «m«bliDg 
id  work  withottt  nnneceasary  cojt.  All  fe«i  bate  there- 
slftted  on  the  loweit  buiii  to  cover  the  working  expeoaei, 
■•»•  of  Fnblio  Rod  PrWate  dcboola,  aiid  Parent*  r^qnir- 
,  or  T^'schera  ac^ltJDg  A  ppoiDttueote,  are  inTited  to 
Agency, 

Dfttei  and  Trained  Teacbera  for  Sohoola  and  Frivatft 
litittg  Tttc<3btra  for  Ifueio,  Art,  and  other  ip«>oial  anb- 
B  Tcmoliera  of  rariom  nationalitiea;  Kindertrarten  and 
V  mr0  nn  the  Beglater,  and  every  endeavour  U  made  to 
'       - -^iatea   for  any   vaiCftncy. 

and   Tranffert  are  arrang«d. 
-10.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  S  p.m.  to  (  p.nu 
mi   A   p  m. 


fTNIVEeSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL  Sessional  Courses 
are  organ  iaed  for  tbe  MatriculatioB,  Prelim  I  narjr  Scientifto, 
Intermedifttii*  Arta,  Intermcdin^e  SoieDce,  Intermediate  DiTinlty, 
<B.D.)  and  B*A.  and  B.So.  iK^jjrc*'  K-tnmiiiotion*  of  tlun  Univerittj 
of  London,  for  tbe  Cambridge  Higber  Local  Examination  a.  and 
for  tbe  Trainmg  at  Secondary  Teacbera.  Couipotitloo  Fee  for  eftob 
of  tbe  above  Cotiriea.  £13  13s.  per  aeaaioo.  Regittratlon  Fee,  One 
On  in  ea. 

Complete  Tbrae  Tea  re*  Conraf't  are  arranjged  for  ClviL  Uinfnir, 
llecbanicaL  ^i^nil  Electricel  Engineering,  and  Conrtea  for  Stodenti 
intending   to   become   Arohitecta  and   Surveyore. 

Tbe  College  i«  th*  only  Inftitotinn  in  tbe  Weat  of  England  which 
provide*  complete  Ifedical  and   Dental  Cnrriotila. 

The  Work  of  tbe  Women  Stod^nta  it  under  the  iuporviaioii  of  ■ 
Lady  Totor. 

For  full  information  aee  Prnepet^tuis,  wbiob  wtll  be  forwarded  free 
on  application,     JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  end  Seeretirv. 

CHURCH    EDUCJITION   CORPORATION 

CHERWEL.L    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers. 

/Vii^.  ijma/  — M|hj<  CATlflRlNK   L   pniti*,  M. A,  (late  Lectrjrnr  tu  Kductttlvri 
at  thi2  Manchester  LTi(iver»ilyX 

Studmiti  an   T  n  1.1.1  u,r  the  Osfonl,  thr  i  ^mhrii^'.    uu'\  Uv  T don 

Tiincljer**  nil  !                        r  the  Hi^'litr  Fro.  i  -liurt 

co'tr'c*  f*»r  t'                         ''iiyr  (.iTfnrd  it*  Ih*:-  -^  *'». 

Htit-»arit«*  .u.  .  :  ^  ^,  .  _: -Ijip*  ti>  be  HWiii-ilc^l  ;  ,  nuer 
Terai*.     Apj.ly  u»  tho  I'riui^pial. 

JOINT    AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

'J3,  8oi  riiAMKTvis  St  a  EXT,  BLu<mHUiHV   S*^i.ia«k,  VV,C> 

TKLXQItAllfe  :    **  El>CCATMlt}0»   L«>1I|>0K," 


I 


i 


Low  ctimiDlaeioua. 


K<vi*t' iU-E.  A.  VIBOO. 
Llbcml  dlifcoutit. 


Hcadxiiaittt^rH  having  v>icanciea  ou  tliclr  Htaffe  iitid  A«»iat4nt-M*iit«rt 
a«oking  nppointTnenta  ato  aflkod  to  cummuulcate  with  the  Kcijivthar. 

Office   houre,  0.80  a.m.  to  5.30|»,ii».  ;    SitMhlny*.  l>.ao»-m.  to  I  p,m. 
lutervievfs  generally  bctivccn  tb«ft«5  hmira.  ♦:»r  by  «pcf  lal  upindnlmont. 


Germany,  =Frau  Han,  Neuwicd  on    Rhine, 

rcctilvc!*  ytiimg  gcutlwiucvv  trt  p«Mito«v,    f^k-VuVi^  V^W.  'I«r«k«kvai»iAwc%&K^ 
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TO  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Bt/  Orti'i'  nf  tliK  Kftcutot'it.    At  a  rtrit  lov  Rfttt'vt, 

STREATHAM   COMMON,  SURREY. 

An     exceptionally     attractive     FREEHOLD     Uwidonttal     Property, 
adniimbly  Hiiltublc  rk  u  mcIkx)),  known  a8 

Burlington  Lodge,  Streatham  Common, 

«>ocupytnK  a  particularly  cll{ii)>k*  position  on  very  hl(?h  gi'ound,  Htandlng 
in  a  tastefully  laid  out^pirdcn  of  Hlxiiit  One  Acre,  and  containing  18  Hcu 
and  I)reH.«^in(;  RooniH,  2  Bath  Uoouih,  very  large  Dniwing  Kih>iu,  Hmaller 
Drawing  H(K>ni,  fine  Library,  gotwl  Ditilng  Hof>in,  attractive  Boudoir, 
exceptionally  tine  Billiard  Hn4iiu,  School  Huoiu,  &c.,  complete  DoinoHtlc 
Otfices,  prlneliKil  and  »cct>ndarv  Staircases,  together  with  excellent 
Stabling  for  -1  horAcn,  and  CoaclihouHc  for  i  carri:ige4  or  motor  cant, 
hamcM  r<Hjm  and  living  r<K»m8  alxive.  Attached  to  the  Hou&e  and  hold 
at  a  low  rent  arc  alM)ut  1*2^  Acrca  of  additional  land,  coimisting  of  tennis 
lawn,  kitchen  gardvnH,  imdil'^cks  and  fHrm,  with  numenMis  buildings. 
The  purcluvHor  of  the  Freehold  of  the  Prnperty  could  have  the  option  of 
taking  over  this  Lind  in  addition.     With  pt>8sessioii. 

MKrt.sH.H.  TROLLOPK  are  Instructed  to  SEI-L  this  exception .\lly 
attractive  and  valuable  FREEHOLD  l»ROPERTV.  at  the  Mart  on 
Wednesday,  the  Ist  daiy  t»f  May,  U»07,  at  '1  o'clock  (tnilcss  previously 
disposed  of  by  private  contract). 

Particulars' of  Mkssks.  HrxriN'uTos  &  Lkak,  Solicitors,  of  l.'i,  King 
Street,  Cheapside,  E.C  ;  and  with  urder-to-vlew  of  Mi£8kiis.  Troli.opk, 
14,  Mount  Sti-ect.  (ironveuor  Squjire,  W. ;  Hobart  Place,  Eaton  Square, 
S.W.  ;  West  Halkln  Street,  Belgi-avo  Square,  S.W.  ;  and  :».  Viet«.ria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    SHEFFIELD. 

Vice-chancellor— Sir  Chari.ks  Eliot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Council  of  the  University  are  9^n'\^i  to  app«iiut  an  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  AND  TUTOR  IN  MATHEMATICS,  to  Kgin  work  in 
October.  ISKJT. 

In  api»olnting  to  the  i[)0!*t,  special  Imptn-tAUce  will  be  attached  to 
experience  and  to  teaching  power  as  8hi>wn  by  actual  .nuccess  In 
teaching. 

For  further  iwrtlcuUrs  apply  to  W,  M.  GIBBONS,  Registrar. 


SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

New  Books  at  25  per  cent.  Discount !  AH  kinds  of 
EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  (Including  Scientific),  and  for  all 
Examinations  (Elementary  and  Advanced),  supplied.  Sent  on 
approval,  liists  free.  State  wants.  Books  bought ;  good  ]iriccs 
given.— W.  &  S.  Foylk,  135,  Charing  Cntbs  Road,  London,  W.C. 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c. 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Agent. 
Write - 
School  Auknt,  1,  Arundel  Villas,  Chelmsford  Road,  S.  WcKnlford,  N.E. 

Crown  Ocbivo.     lOS  pages,     hi)  Illustrations.     Cloth,  Is. 
Skt  of  Modkls  ok  Eak,  10s.  6d. 

SOUND     AND     RHYTHM. 

By   W.    EDMUNDS. 

"We  have  never  read  a  l)etter  manual  of  sound— that  Is,  one  more 
likely  to  Iw  comprehended  by  ordinary  teachers  and  scluilai's."  — ff#t.7/»<*/t 
Mechanir. 

BAILLIERK.   TINDALL  &  COX, 
8,   Henrikita    Sthklt,    London,   W.C. 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS'  COMPANY,  Stationkks'  Hail,  Loni>on. 

tolBI    ruoby  pre:ss 

Undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress  Printing, 
and  makes  a  Speciality  of 

JPRIKTrriKTO     FOR     SCH001L.S 

Prospectuees  (with  or  without  Illustrations), 
Reports,  Exam.  Papers,  Testimonials,  &c.,  &c., 
mo9t  ean^lly  printedt  aiui  ttrictett  conjidtnct  obBtrve^i. 


Address 


.    THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 


NOW   READY,    FIFTH    EfflTION, 

ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  CHEM 

By  Profkasoiw  CLOWES  aud  COLEMAN.  Spct-ially  adapt 
Organised  8cicncu  8cho<>UaDd  Technical  Inatitutea,  and  for  ] 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  and  Senior  Local,  the  y 
and  Intormediato  i^cienco  Bxauiinationa  of  the  Loudon  Un 
the  Board  of  Ediicatijm's  Examinations  in  Practical  Inorgan 

(Stagva  LtoIlL). 
PART  I.-- (;k!<erai.  Cmkmihtrv.— Tb*  M«trlc  8)»t«ni ;  (:heini.-id  M»bJ 
WaUr.  Uomlmrtloii,  Mud  th»  luiporunt  Kon-M eUO* ;  rrt|»*T*tio»i 
ijiuiitUative  Mtfiiiturriiicut*. 
PART.  lI.-A5Ai.\THAL  Chkhihtiiy.— AmdyWoU  Opwutlon*  :  KeVMliii* 
tiiiu  of  the  ('•Miiiiuiii  MrUl*  lutd  Add  Radicles;  AcWiuictrr  aa»d  Alka 
metric  EvtitiiiitiuiiJi  by  l>ii  hrrtin»l«.  Peniuuiipuwtp.  Ii^iiiiie.  aud  I 
Uraviiiictric  EatiiiiAtlou  uf  tlie  CoiUiium  M«UU  and  Add  iUdlcIr*  :  Pi 

Part    L,  198  pages,  75  Engpavlnffs,  2s.  6d. 
Part  IL,  237  pages,  20  Engraylngs.  2s.  6d. 

Clowes  and  Coleman's  QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL 

Seventh  Edition.     12»l  Engravings.     10s. 
Clowes'  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  and  QUALITATIVE 

Seventh  Edition.    101  Engraviugs.     Sa.  «vd. 

London :  J.  &  A.  CHURGHILL,  7,  Great  Harlboroiig] 


THE 

University  €orre$poii 

A  Journal  davotwl  chiefly  to 
LONDON    UNIVERSITY    MATTl 

An  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements 

POSTS    VACANT    AND    WAP 

Itmtd  on  the  1st  and  loth  of  each  month.     Price  1 
Subttn-iplion^  jtOff  fret,  2/».  6d. 


Publishing  Office:   157,    Drury    Lan 
Notv  Ready,  Price  One 

(Tbe  preparatory?  Scbools  1? 

For  Makcu.     Contents  ixclude- 

I'he  Entry  of  Xavcd  Cadets,     By   Professc 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  Naval  Educati 

llie  2'eaching  of  French,     By  L.  M.  Mouiar 

Assistant  Master  sit  Harrow. 
Also  Entrance  Scholarship  Calendar  for    1 
List  of  Public  Schools  whch  use  or  are  adi 
Reformed  Pronunciation  of  Latin, 

Oxford  :  Aldex  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bocardo  I 
London:  Snnpkiii,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & 

Scientific  and  Edocational 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAN] 

Wr  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  ^ 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  I 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

Mathematical,  Theologrical,  and  Foreigrn 

KEYS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

J.  POOLE  &  CO. 

(EisTABl.lSHKI)   H>J4), 

104,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDC 

(Formerly  of  30,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAN 
|)#"      Snquirieg  by  letter  rcrar^  iiionediate  attention. 


Cambridge  University   Press. 

HE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

RTHUR    D.    INNES,    M.A.,    formerly   Scholar   of   Oriel    College,   Oxford^ 


i  ^nps  and  Plaiis^ 
4s.  Ikl. 


To  13m«  A,l>. 

mm  mn. 

end  I  part. 


etus  wilJ  be  senl  on 
*iri>Ueatlon. 


While  the  author  has  cot  overlooked  the  demands  of 
examiners  and  examinations  and  has  indeed  kept  specially 
in  view  the  English  History  Scheme  of  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations^  he  is  satisfied  that  the  highest  marks 
are  obtained  by  the  Students  who  have  taken  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  subject  for  its  own  sake,  and  do  not  think  of 
it  exclusively  in  connexion  with  marks.  His  aim,  therefore, 
has  been  to  present  the  story  of  the  development  of  England 
with  such  fulness  and  lucidity  of  detail  as  to  afford  an  cffec* 
tivc  test  of  the  student's  industry,  powers  of  memory^  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  arouse 
his  permanent  interest  by  appealing  to  his  imagination  and 
his  reasoning  powers  ;  to  enable  him  to  realise  how  the  British 
Race  has  become  at  once  the  most  free  and  the  most  law- 
abiding  in  the  worlds  how  the  British  Nation  has  achieved 
the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  known,  and  what  man- 
ner oi  men  they  were  to  whom  we  owe  these  things. 


■  •••»»»f«*m 


Thtft  volniue  la 
VOW.  the  HUth  >r 
text-txHikA  ill 


4vii  ntfein]it  toincef  ftuincoUjectioniK, 

>.rli,  v«^    v%nl<ivfeit  to  the  altfvbni 

iil  with  mltlimL'tle, 


[»L   ALGEBRA   COURSE.     By 
^  HeHdmhL**tci  ot  the  Uiitnut»liutt  -Scht-tol.  Wootlu. 


It  «Mj|^ht,  in  11 J    ,  . .-  ,,  .  :.i*,'i:ii,  til  l»u  treated 

]in  uul^owtb  o(  jMuviiMin  wiirkf  L'ot  aa  a  4iatlnct 

The  tiuthor  h-t-  ..  -.iriio^^Hy  rejcgntod  tothoappeii* 
dis  the  estcn  1  -it' f«Mir  rult-s  nud  tlitHcutt 

W.c^r/a,  clc,  :  II  uxpktmtioiu  he  luuf  t-ii. 

deavrKiriHl  wh^..  j,  .,),..  »u  tu  cou«trttct  tbc  e*or* 
cls«»  lU  to  lead  up  to  H  pii&ciplft  befuto  glvU»g 
prtvtloti  on  it, 

OMETRY    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

njiiih. 

"Mr.  Slercer  jHjastuHse-j  a  fl«c  cunceptioti  uf  huw 
iri^>tuMt%*>trY  fth.Mjld  >>e  pretHilitcd  to  ymutiie ;  till* 
*>■<■'■  '     'lalile  (\ud  alU.avthuT  goud.    ,    ,    ,    The 

*'  cuugTsUuliiiitl  Mu  havlh^  pnxhicod  a 

vl  icxtihiiik  itf  dcmeuUiy  tr»g*tUOiii<*try, 

iinri  iniir  m^t  \H  wurtby  of  udupliuii  in  tlieitecondary, 
lechtilcal,  and  pubUc  «cbtK»U  ihivu^bout  the 
omutry.*'— A<i>M.v. 


}ffjdge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  and 
Mathematical  Pfiysics, 

iJ.  G.   LEATHKVI.    M  .S.,    xsu    E.  T.  WHirfAKER, 


LEATHKM.    M   V , 
,M.A  ,  FAi,^, 


TRANSLATIONS   INTO   GREEK    AND 

LATIM   VERSE.     IJy  Sir  K  C.  Jkhb.  LittU  ,  U.M.,  laiu  Kcgtu*  Fro* 
fvMikor  4.r  <;re«.k  in  the  Uuivuraity  of  Cambridge. 

Sfrftnd  t^httnn,  Thia  w)ll<j<'tioii  Incttidc*  All  the  pAAMtj^es  {fortj'* 

Crown  4 tu,  tliriM;  ill  tiutiijix^r)  CAjutalnvd  in  rho  VMhuncof  1*73, 

7i.  fVi.  ftt  with  j«  low  cvrrix'ttbujw  aud  CNJiisldemAde  nddltiuna. 

COLLOQUIA       LATINA.  Adapted 

from  Erasmus.  Witb  %<>»*-"  aii«l  \  •fibula  ry.  Uy  u.  M,  Er»w»Bt»!«, 
it  A.,   FoUow  i\ud   lA'Cturcr  of  Sidney  »u»*o.x  Ci»Uegc,  Datibrid|{c, 

Tlio  oii^iiial  text  of  EraADiua  hfi*  1h  .  i^  fn  -  iv  ,n,.)t 
\^  ith  \u  order  U*  tocura  greater  •in  - 

biry  and  nynliiXt  and  sumu  of  t: 

Ymtitk   i!oii*ldt;rably  i^hortencd.      \l   ,,     j.   t  .  ^    n 

MjkctUtti  of  ''dratiiatk- Idylls/'  tliijB  wilajitv^i,  will 
liTovo  a  UJrtjftil  and  cntertaiidutf  rviidh»gl)ook  fur 
yt«t3t>>f  st"i.ieiit>*. 

BALLADS  &  POEMS  ILLUSTRATING 

EMQLISH   HiaTORV.    Edited  by  Fkank  Sir«muK. 

Wbilp  lA  n>MntM)r  uf  the  poeuit  lu  thU  hook  ari^  Ia 
be  fuiind  iJi  rttatiy  ktiuilur  coliecHoaia  f  i,,  ♦  ^i.,^ 
poeuiH,  the  «cIt!Ctioii  In  eludes  many  U'^'  I 

pocQXK,  and,  ill  |itrtlouLar,  Several  line  t  > 
of  which  have  hitherto  not  been  i>nt  1 
t>upUii.     Tbc   tHxMni*  are   iiminKed   in   •  '  1 

order  of  sMHtH-t-rjiHltcr.  rtnd  note*,  maijn 
jf*;Ll  and  hi?t1:*»ncftT,  .ne  ud*lcd  nt  the  end  nt  iri>.  '•^"<k. 


Extra 

fcM}l»C»)>  Svo, 


Extra 
foolscap  hVM, 


lit  t]dh  ScriT-  f'  t.-  ;t-->*  ill  Ml-'  iti.iiritenancu  of  a 

runtlnucd  In- 
'  *oent,  and  by 

llnif  liave  already  h|j poured  in  rlu'  S^-ne^  : 

irOLUME  AND  SURFACE   INTEGRALS 

IN    PHYSICS.     nyJ.  U,  I.^;mium,  M.A      •>   -.1 

^THE    INTEGRATION    OF    FUNCTIONS 

MNOLE  VARtABLE.     Uy  ti.  H    Jl  vki.^    MA       s    «^1.   „^^ 

-^QUADRATIC      FORMS     AND      THEIR 

IIFICATION  »Y  MEANS  OF  INVARIANT  FAOTOR8, 

»  1  A    Rko^i'ftH  n    M  A..  t.H  S.     :u.  r.L     .^ 

THE  AXIOMS  OF  PROJECTIVE  GEO- 

V,     Hy  A.  N\  WiinKHfc:-iD,  Sl\1>..  FAlS.    -js.  tui.  ,.-^ 
^pectus  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 


A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  FOR 

THE  YOU  NO.  Arraiiib^ed  r«>r  Pre i^aru lory  and  Elementary  SchooU 
by  W  H,  \\.M.ri»*Hn,  Profec^-^r  of  Education  In  tb«  Uidv«r»ity  ol 
l,ivci|M-  1 


OF     ENGLISH 

Arranged  tur  ^secondary  and 


A     SECOND     BOOK 

POETRY    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 

High  Mcbv«.l*  by  VV    U    W w  turn 

*  t-  t    this  kind  have  much  improved;, 

aint  ■  ■^^  and  tliat  n^ide  here  l«  admirably,  J 

catb  'ifij;    the    work    of    several  stirring 

writers,  likv  tlje  Ute  E.  E.  Boweo,  Mr,  Kif>iing, 
Mr.  Nowbult,  and  W,  K,  Henley."— .^^Ar-Mifv^w, 

•*Tlicsa«  two   well  printed    »•*•  •       ^    '      -      -- -   ♦^  « 
result  of  wide  re4idin^,  an' J 
on  the  example  »et  by  Mr.  i'  > 

hait  lony  Mnco  Ikcu  an  EniyiiTi  "  »n-'>i«  .  .  .  .  n^ 
welcome  vutumcfl  which  contain  a  Ii\ble  of  Oayt 
'  Witiow  tbcKini^;  'The  Ibjtrerily  fi  Hall/ imd  ♦  Forty 
Y cars  on/"— Srfi (wi  ]i'o\ld. 


£xtTa 
foolscap  8vo, 

Ic  6d. 
each  boc'k. 


Fetter  Lane :  Cambridge  XJniversitsr  Press  Warehouse,    C.  F.  CLAT,  NLaxkeLger. 
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MACMILLAN  &  C0.'5   LIST. 


Ready  Immediately. 

A  NEW  GEOMETRY  FOR  MIDDLE 
FORMS. 

(Containing  substance  of  Euclic],  Books  I. -IV.)    By  S.  Bar- 
nard and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.     Crown  8vo. 

Th¥  BEGINNER'S  SET  OF  MATHE- 
MATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Bow  Compass,  Dividers,  Two  Nickel  Set  Sriuares  (45"  and  60* 
respectively),  4  inches  and  5  inches  long,  two  edges  of  which 
show  inches  and  tenths  and  millimetres  :  Nickel  Protractor  ; 
double  bevelled  6-inch  Rule,  showing  inches  and  tenths  and 
millimctreK ;  and  a  Lead  Pencil ;  {a)  in  metal  pocket-case, 
Is.  6d.  net ;  {b)  in  cardl)oard  box.  Is.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS.      NEW  VOL. 

TENNYSON.    IN  MEMORIAM. 

By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.       With  Analysis  and   Notes 
by  H.  M.  Percival.     Globe  8vo,  28.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH   COMPOSITION 

for  use  in  the  Highest  Grammar  Grade  and  the  Lower  High 

School  (4rades.     By  Tuley  F.  Huntincjton,  A.M.  (Harvard). 

Crown  8vo,  28.  net. 


A  GERMAN  SCIENCE  READER. 

With    Notes    and    Vocabulary.       By  William   H.  Wait, 
Ph.D.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

By  W.  H.  S.  JoNE<>,  M.A.,  Perse  School,  Cambrid) 
8vo,  1b.  6d. 

**  A  first  Year's  Course  on  the  Reform 
with  numerous  Exercises,  Grammatical  M 
Latin  Songs  with  Music  Summaries  for  1 
Picture  Composition,  Lessons,  Vocabolariei 

Athernrum.—"  An  adminblo  comprcwnise  betwoon  thedi 
uld  t^rainiiiatk'al  method  of  teftchlng  a  Luipiagc.** 

EASY  EXERCISES   IN  CONTD 
LATIN  PROSE. 

(Being  a  reprint  of  the  Third  Part  of  "  MacmiH 
Course.")      By  W.  K   P.  Pantin,  M.A.       Globe  fl 
KEY  to  "Macmillans  Latin  Course,"  Third fi 
net. 

*»*  The  aim  of  the  boof  ia  to  teach  the  student  to ' 

contiimoiiH  pruHu. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.     FOR  SCHOOL  I 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  EK 
PEOPLE. 

By  John  RiriiARD  Green.     With  Maps  and  ' 
Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo,  Sa.  each. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDi 
EDUCATION. 

A  Text-Book.       By   Professor  Charles  dk  Gd 
Studies.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,   1907, 


REILiIOIOUS    ICBYOWr^EDOE:.        H.  d. 

The  Gospel  according:  to  St.  Matthew.  The  Greek  Text. 
With  Iiitn»duetion  and  Noto«.  IJy  Hcv.  A.  Si.mman,  M.A. 
{Pift i mi na rtf,  Jvuior,  n ml  Senior)        ..  "J     «i 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Authorised  Version.  With 
NotCM.  By  T.  E.  Pa(JE.  M.A.,  Jiiul  Kcv.  A.  S.  W\i.i>oi.k.  M.A. 
(Junior  ait  i/  Sr, no  I )  ...     'J     I'l 

The  Greek  Text.  With  Xutc^.   ijy  T.  E.  Vm.k.  M.A.  {Jn.un,- 

and  Htnior) 3     «'» 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    An  Es^:ty.  My  E.  H.  Askwith, 

IM).     (.Vrtio;)        *        net     3     0 

De  Foe*s  Robinson  Crusoe.    (/•r./;,„;„a-")  j    »; 

Macaulay's    Lays    of   Ancient    Rome.     iJy   w.    t.    Wkhh. 

(ThlH  vohiiiic  coutniiis    ••  Htinitius,"  •'  Ijikc    KcKiUn"."    .iikI 
••The  Aruuidu.")    (rr.l,,„i.>n.;,)         1     <» 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.    i^v  K.  DKnairoN-.    (j, '.>,,„' 

ami  iknior) 1     <» 

King  Lear.    Hy  K.  l)Ki.;im»s.    (s^iio,)       i    ;» 

Ransome's  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots.  -King 

Lear.     (S*nior)     .<<L\ve<l    0     '.» 

Seott*S    Talisman.     With  IiitnKliirtii>n  :ui<l  Notes.    (Ji'Kior  aiof 

Stniar)  2     «"» 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village.    lu  A. 

Barrbtt.     (Junior)         '    ...     ]     .» 

Southey*8  Life  of  Nelson.  By  M.  Ma«  mm  i  an.    (junior)       ..'.    3    0 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    Books  I.  and  II.    Hv  M.  Ma.  mmi  an. 

(Senior)        ' j     ., 

Gray's  Poems.    By  J.  Bradhhaw.    (^•</./o,•)         1    <> 

Netfleld's  Outline  of  English  Grammar.    (A<hipted  to  ih,. 

PrtlitHinarif  and  Junior  Lond  Kjrn„nnatioi>*)  \     r, 
KEY,  for  Teachers  only,  'in.  HkX.  net 
Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.    (Adapted  to  thr 

Junior  Oour»e)      1     ,5 

—  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.    (Adapted  to  'M 

Senior  Cour9€)        ..  3    ,. 

KEY,  for  Teacheni  only,  la.  net. 

MACMILLAN  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  St. 


Nesfleld's  "Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Compc 

(Adapt fd  to  tUf  S'lunr  Covrtu) 

KEY,  for  Te.-ichvrs  only.  "Js.  0<1.  net 
English  Grammar.  Past  and  Present 

KEY,  fur  Teiioheni  only,  'Jr.  tkl.  not. 

—  Errors  in  English  Composition  

Caesar's  De  Bello  Galileo.  Book  VII.  With  XotcM  a< 
bulnry.     By  .1.    Bond  and   A.  S.  Walpoi.e.    (Jktmor) 

De   Bello   Civlli.     Book    I.      With  Note*  ami  Voa 

By    H.   Mo.vii.oMKKV.    (Smior)  

Virgil's  Aeneid.    Book  IX.    W  ith  Notes  and  Vocabulu 

H.   M.    StkihknsoN.     {Junior  and  S*- a inr) 

Cicero's  De  Senectute.  With  Notes  and  Vocabula 
E.  .S.  Sur*  Kni  r<.h.     [S^,i<o,-) 

Horace's  Epistles.    By  A.  s.  Wh.kiss.    (Senior)... 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Book  VI.  With  Noten  and  Voo 
By  G.  H.  Nam..     (Ji'.'io,)         

Euripides's  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.    By  E.  B.  Enoi.ani>. 

ami  tSi, lift,)... 

Demosthenes's  First  Philippic.    By  T.  Gwatkin.    (c? 

Philippic  I.,  &C.       By  .1.  E.  Sanhyk,    (Senior) 

Second  Philippic.  &c.      By  .1.  E.  .Sandys.    (Senio; 

Homer's  Iliad.      Boolts  L,  IX..  XI..   XVI.  to  XXI 

.1.  H.  I'KAii  ai.«i  W.    hK\K.     {.S'ntor)  

FREMTCH. 

Corneille's  Le  Cid.    By  (;  e.  Fa-n\«ht.   (Smior) 
OERIMAMT. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    By  t'-  K-  Fass.ac  ht.    (Senior 

Wilhelm  Tell.     By  W.  H.  Cuiri  m.     (Senior)... 

Martin's  Street,  Ix)ndon,  W.C!. 
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NOW    READY, 
clothf  price  2«.  Scl.,  free  by  post. 

■he  CALENDAR  of 

,EGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

THE    YEAK    1907. 

CONTAIKINO 

I  respecting  the  obJecU  and  operatfons  of 
lit  of  OfflcerB,  ExatniiierSt  and  Hembert, 
out  of  the  varloui    Examinations,  $g.^ 
Adix  contain tn^  the    following   Exam- 

tiofio!  Tcacheni  fur  Diplonuw,  IHidHiimruer,  \dOtk 

do*  do.  Chrhtjnjwt,  lUO*-'. 

at)«>nor  Pupik  forCcrtlficttttr»,  Midjiummer,  IWH. 

do.  do.  Chmtmaifi.  l^t!. 

ilonal  PidlEulnary  ExamitiAtloii,  Miirch,  llHKK 

di>.  do.  Septctnbfcr,  I'M}*}. 

r  Forttui  Bxunluatian      Midsummer,  U*<JiV 

do.  »«         ...  Uhri-itiuiw,  UK)'5, 

(9  tiMi^  ^  luid  MMrtitely,  price^  free  b^'  post,  Td>  each 
ft  7  mad  S,  price,  fri}«  by  pout,  4d.  eorob  »eU 

rs  are  to  be  had  only  In  the  Calendar. 


■       .    LONDON: 

DCSOH,  89,  Famngdoi  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SCHOOL  WORLD. 


I 


S  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


or  Column 

^  or  Half  Coliimn 

He,  or  Qoarter  Column 


£5  10  0 

2  17  6 

1  iO  0 

0  17  6 


Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata. 

t  Series  of  tnserttons  on  Application. 
L     WORLD     is     published     on     the 
rst    day    of    each    month. 
its    should    reach   the   Advertisement 
|ft  of  the   Magazine  by  the  14th  of  the 
^H  month  prior. 

atlLLAN    AND    CU,    LIMITED, 
L  Martin's  Street,   Loudon,  W.C. 


loSi  Including  postage,  8s.  per  annum. 


FROM 


BLACKWOODS'  EDUCATIONAL  LIST 

Catahgues  fvrv^ardecf  post  free  on  application. 


TME    BBST    mCTtONARY, 

STORMONTH'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

I.  School  and  CalAogro  Edition.    Crown  Sto,  lOSd  pp.,  Sib  »et. 
11.  Handy  School  £dition«        lOino,  la. 


11' 


STORY   OF  THE  WORLD" 


(PjUij  Eiiitlou),  fomplfto  in  two  volmiies,  3m*  6d<  n^:t  vuch. 
Adopted  by  the  Londaa  Couitty  Council  Bducatloo  Commltiee, 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD.     In  Fivo  liooks.     By  M,  B.  Svnoe, 

A'jtlK»r  i*i  •Sti.rH.-'  from  Kuropetm  liktory,'*  &.c.,  ice.  Coloured 
Froiiti!*itiect\  mmien.»iift  llln^tm*h»H*  and  Mai«.  iJook  I.— On  the 
MhoFKhof  the  Great  8cit,  1«.  *d.  Hook  IL  — Iliu  Disouvery  of  Now 
Worldi«.  la.  0d.  Book  1 1  r.— The  Aiwnkt;ikiri((  of  Kurutn;,  ta.  Od. 
iJouk  IV.— TUe  j^iniKgle  fur  So*  Tower,  la.  9d.  ti^>^^\i  V.-Orowtb 
of  tb<!  British  Kinpite,  2a. 

THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD.     In  Two  BimjUb. 
1.  Storloa  of  the  Fairiea.    lOd. 
2.  StoHea  of  the  Groek  Qoda  «nd  Heroea.    lOd. 

With  niuiJiLri'Oii  mn>tnttioiH  hy  Bhinslev  Lk  Fami'. 


BLACKWOODS'  LITERATURE  READERS. 

Adopted  by  the  Lnadoa  County  Couaclt  Bducadon  Commitit(t* 

Kdited  hy  Jo  I  If*   ADA4)H.  MA.,  B8c.,  F.C.F., 
PrrrL-.'-vr  of  kducutimi  in  the  Uuivorsity  of  London. 

Book      I.     F.n  St  ludtird    JV.     2'JS  pp Pdcu  la. 

Book    IL     F-^i  .sui^ani     V      l'Tj  jip,      .,.  .,      la.  4d. 

Book  III,     Fnj  .SUnd.ird    VI      303  t>i^.  ,,      la.  6d. 

Book  IV.     Fri  Stiuidanl  ViL     »sl  pp  ,,      la.  6d. 

CiCSAR-QALLIO  WAR,  Booka  l.-lll.     By  .1.  M,  Hab£>wioh,  M.A. 

Itite  S  hi>l.kr  ul  ><t.  ilL»hn  rt  CoIIckc  OiuibrldKC,  AaidfttAiit  Master  at 

Htkul.y.     With  .rj  without  V%K-abnl»ry.  la.  Od. 
C^SAR- GALLIC  WAR,  Booka   IV.,  V.     By   St,   J.    B.    WrNWK- 

\ViM--!ON,  MA  ,  \nUy  Soholur  nf  !St  .Iohn'«  College.  Cxmbrldgt}.    WUlj 

or  without  V4)<')il)ulury,  ta.  Gd.     \>jciiJudiiry  »e):winitely,  8d. 
OeSAR-QALLIC  WAR,  Booka  VI.,  VIL    liy  r\  A  A,  Di/  roNTKt, 

M..A.,   A-.-sL^iJAut   Miifttei   at   Marrow.      With  or  w'itb»*Mt  Vocabul*.ry, 

la.  6d. 
VIRQIL-^NEID,  Booka  V.,  VI,     By  St.  J.   6.  WykkkWillsok^  . 

M.A.     la.  6et. 
HORACE -ODES,  Sooka  L,  11.      By   J.    BXRUiuvirr,    H.A..    tiil»  , 

SehoLir  of   Untverstty  Ci»Uegu,  tJJtfopd,  AMMtAUt  MM«ter  at  West- 

unnster.     la.  Bd, 
HOMER-ODY88EY,  Book  VI.      By  E.  E.  Bvilb»,  M.A,,  FoUo«rft&d 

Lct^tmrt-r  of  ^5t.  John  s  L  oIIckl',  t'ainbridtfu      la.  Bcl. 


I5y 


,T. 


l.ootft  \ 


aCOTT-LADY    OF   THE    LAKE.      By  W,    B.   W.  CbLttim,  ]f*A. 

la.  ed. 
A     HISTORY     OF     EMQLIBH      LITERATURE. 

fjoMi  nisi»\,  MA     da. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITER ATLIRE.     By  t)io  Auine      la,  Bd* 

ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION^    la, 

THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  (Chjinnr  ti>  the   Trewent   Bay).      By 

J.   K-    LMriBAV,   MA,     In  Two  P^rU,  2a<  co^jh.     Quo  Vulniiuc,  4a. 

VtUi.  Kditii<n,  fie. 
THE  TUTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

My  Alyhvu  JVIkm*  ini,  l.,^t"*.L.,  l^cclnrcr  on   Fn-iuh    l.ivnguiiKc  rvT>4 

Litci-iton- in  tlic  lijiivcMty  *'f  St    Andn^^^,     3a.  Sd. 
ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN  TWELVE  HOURS.      By  A.  J.  WT41T»  1 

MA      la. 
A   FIRST    BOOK    OF  "FREE    COMPOSITION"  IN  FRENCH. 

Bv  J.    ELJVn»ii»   .M  wsjoN,    B.-tMS'L.,   Ki-v  d    Acadijuir  il    Jimtitution, 

B*.Biisr     le. 

THE    CHILDREN'S    GUIDE    TO    THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE. 

\\x  Annth  u.  I'j  Ftijj.i-       te, 
A  PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR   READER  AND  WRITER. 

Hy  Loi  IS  Li  iHtM»  H,  l^i  l>     I'^irt  1.     Fltitont;iry     2a.    V^t\  II,  3a. 
A  GERMAN  READER  FOR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS.     By  H    F. 

SKfKi.ni,     2a. 
A  SPANISH    GRAMMAR.     \\\  Wuuam  A.  Kilhsjcv     3a.  6d. 
FORTY  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CHEMISTRY.     By  W    U 

Sakiiant,  ma  .  n4:uln,.ii«t«r,Uiikhi»m  8c-huoL     BJuiitrAtud.     la.  Sd. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.      F29  Pin     P»pc*r,  Sd.  t  Cloth.  S^.    With 

AuHVrcra,  cloth,  tld*     An&WurA  iieimr^tely,  3d, 


Ftttl  Edneaiwnat  t\tfa/o0'Wif  §(fnt  pati  fret  on  ttppticatioi^  £o— 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
4B|  George  St.,  tdinhurgh  ;  and  ^T,  ?a\ATTvi^«^t  ^5sti,\j«w^!5Rv^V^, 
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OXFORD    UNIVERSITY  PRES 

BOOKS     SUITABLE     FOR     CANDIDATES     AT     OXFORD     LOCAL    EXAMINATIONf 


RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Oxford  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  eompnMing 

Introductions  to  the  Mcvertil  H«N>kN,  the  HiHtory  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,  the  rcMultii  of  Modern  I^iscoveries.and  the  Natural  Hi«tory 
of  Piileittine :  with  copinu8  Taiblus,  Concordance  and  Indiccn,  and  a 
series  of  Ma])*.  JVirjr,  Etilarfff,  ami  Jllunttof-d  Kifitioti.  Pearl  ITnno, 
Is.  net ;  Nonpareil  8vo,  '2».  <»d.  ;  Lm-gftifp'  Edition,  .')«. 

Oxford  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Book  of  Ooznxnon 
Prayer.     By  the  late  W.  R  W.  Stkphkns,    2a.  ikl.  net. 

Revised  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible— 

Pearl  ir»njo,  UHl,  ;  Ruby  H5ini>,  3h. 

Revised  Version  of  the  Nevv  Testament— 

Nonp;ireil  S'itno,  8d,  ;  Brevier  l«»rao,  iki.  ;  Lonjf  Priruer  Sv«),  Od. 

The  G-reek  Testament,   with  the  llcAdinKx  of  the  Revisers  and 
with  Marginal  References.     4s.  Gd.  ;  on  India  Paper,  tjis. 

Bvanffella  Sacra  G-raece.    Feap.  svo,  is.  «kl. 

Old  Testament  History  for  Schools.     By  the  late  T.  H. 

Stokoe.     In  three  Parts      With  Maps,  2s.  «'k1.  each. 

Manual  of  the  Pour  G-OSpelS.     By  the  same.    8-*.  «kl,    <  )r.  separ- 
ately, Pt.  I,  Th-  GoMpU  Nanntivr,  2s.;  I't.  11,  Thr  Gw,ul  T*-whing,  2a. 

Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul.    By  the  same.    3s.  (k1.    Or,  in  two 
Parts,  each  28. 

First  Days  and  Barly  Letters  of  the  Ohurch.    By  the  same. 

3s.    Or,  separately.  Part  I,  Is.  tJd. ;  Part  II,  2s. 

Graduated  Lessons  on  the  Old  Testament.    By  U.  z.  Ri-i.k. 

Edited  by  LI.  J.  M.  Bkhb.     In  3  volumes,  Is.  tkl.  or  Is.  i^d.  each. 


ENGLISH. 

North's  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Oorlolanus,  Julius 
Caesar,  Brutus  and  Antony.   K.iited  by  r.  u.  Carr.  3«.  «id. 

The  Oxford  Treasury  of  Ensrllsh  Literature.    By  c.  E. 

Hadow  and  W.  II.  Hadow.    Crown  svo.     Vol.  I.  Old  Bngllsh  to 

Jacobean,    ms.  (h1. 

Scott:   Old  Mortality.     Edited  by  II.  B.  liKoiu.K.     Crown  Svo,  Js. 
Scott :  Marmlon.     Edited  by  r.  IJaynk.     Crown  svo,  3)*.  Od. 

Shakespeare :  Richard  II.    Edited  by  w.  o.  ci.ark  an^i  \\\  .xm.is 

Wruiht.     Is.  tld. 

Shakespeare :  Julius  Caesar.    Edito*!  by  w.  aldis  Wki.ini.    -.u, 
Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice.    Editei  by  NV.  (;.  (  i  ai!k 

and  W.  Alius  Wrujht.     Is. 

Hakluyt:  Voyages  of  Elizabethan  Seamen.     E«lit'd  by 

C.  RaVMONI*  Bka/I.KV.  [/miifl.int'h't. 

Milton  :  Comus.     Edite<l  by  R.  C.  Browne.     (mI. 
Milton:  OomUS.     Edited  by  Ouvlr  Elton.     Is. 
Milton  :  II  Penseroso.     Edited  by  <  m.ivkr  Elton.     Id. 
Milton  :  L'AllefirrO.     Edited  by  Olivkk  Elton.     4d. 

Maoaulay  and  Thackeray :  Essays  on  Addison.    Edite.l 
by  G.  E.  IIai>ow.  (/„  rf,.  !'.,.<<. 

LATIN. 

Tales  of  the  Civil  "War.     E.Iited.  with  Notes  an-I  Vooubuhn-v,  bv 
W.  I>.  Lowe.     Is.  isl. 

Caesar:  De  Bello  Oallioo,  Books  I  and  II.    Edited  by  c.  E. 

MUBKRLY.      28.  I 

Vlraril :  Aeneld,  Book  I.    Edited  by  c.  s.  .Ikrkam.    is.  .ui. 
VlrfifU:  Aeneld,  Books'l-ni.    Edited  by  t.  i..  Pumilon  :ind 

A.  E.  HAifiii.     2s. 
Llvy,  Book  XXI.     Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham.     28.  0.1. 

Horace:  Odes.  Carmen  Seculare;  and  Epodes.     Edited 

by  E.  C.  Wick  ham.     iJs. 

London:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford 
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JGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLES. 
MoRLEY  Davies,  B*Sc»  (Lood.), 
jlte  of  the  Royai  College  of  Science* 

L 
lR  geography  is  best  introduced  to 
children  by  exciting  their  interest  in  the 
Strange  and  distant,  or  by  building  upon 
tual  knowledge  of  their  immediate  sur- 
i,  is  a  question  sometimes  raised ;  to 
^  obvious  answer  seems  to  be  that  the 
hods  may  well  be  used  simultaneously. 
Ibpute  that  too  much  reliance  on  the 
does  not  conduce  to  accuracy ;  and 
has  acquired  only  inaccurate  notions 
ind,  which  he  has  in  part  seen,  can 
sess  clear  ideas  of  distant  lands  that 
seen,  however  vividly  he  may  realise 
lerr  peculiarities  of  detail.  Yet 
itinue  to  report  that  candidates  show 
ranee  of  the  characters  of  their  own 
sense  of  perspective,  of  a  correct 
jre  of  the  main  outlines  of  relief  and 
and  distance  was  almost  entirely  ab- 
^ports  one  recently.  Evidently  there  is 
ig"  wrong  in  the  ordinary  methods  of 
British  geography. 

rstial  text-book  method  is  to  take  each 
I  briefly  as  a  whole,  and  then  describe  it 
rf  county.  Now  the  division  of  Britain 
bties  is  of  considerable  historical  interest, 
Eh  numerous  readjustments,  serves  pass- 
l  for  modern  local  administration ;  but  it 
fry  little  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
Industry  and  commerce.  Accurate  know- 
bur  county  system  may  be  useful  to  a  can- 
>r  a  clerkship  at  the  Local  Government 
but  it  is  valueless  to  a  railway-clerk,  a 
^  sorter,  or  a  commercial  traveller.  The 
Btion  of  attention  on  these  artificial  areas 
rs  it  from  those  broad  natural  divisions 
bich  the  localisation  of  industries  and 
f  communication  depend.  It  should  be 
DUgh  for  any  educated  person  to  know 
:>uts  on  the  map  any  county  lies>  and  to 
idea  of  its  approximate  extent;  attempts 
I  more  exact  knowledge  of  county  areas 
I  are  mere  waste  of  time. 
too,  Vol.  9. 


I  propose  to  indicate  in  outline  how  the  topo- 
graphy of  Britain  can  be  treated  scientifically,  so 
as  to  bring  into  interdependence  what  otherwise 
appear  as  a  series  of  disconnected  facts.  But  no 
cut-and-dried  scheme  suitable  for  any  and  every 
teacher  will  be  suggested-  Personal  ideas  and  in- 
terests must  largely  guide  t^wery  teacher.  The 
common  basis  necessary  for  all  successful  teach- 
ing includes  three  things  : 

(i)  A  thorough  realisation  of  the  broad  facts  of 
surface-relief,  which  can  best  be  acquired  by  tlie 
study  of  orographical  maps,  Le.,  maps  coloured 
according  to  altitude.  Such  maps  are  to  be  found 
in  most  recent  atlases ;  or  for  more  detailed  study 
of  particular  parts  of  Britain  there  are  Bartholo- 
mew's excellent  cycling  maps  on  the  scale  of  tw^o 
miles  to  the  inch. 

(2)  An  elementary  Jcnowledge  of  the  geological 
structure  of  Britain,  towards  which  the  new 
colour-printed  map  of  the  British  Isles,  published 
by  the  Geological  Survey  at  the  low  price  of  two 
shillings,  will  be  of  great  assistance.  Those  to 
whom  a  geological  map  is  a  meaningless  muddle 
of  colours  will  find  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
subject  in  the  sixpenny  *'  Guide  to  the  Geological 
Model  of  the  Isic  of  Purbeck  *'  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey. 

(3)  An  understanding  of  the  general  climatic 
conditions  of  the  British  Isles. 

Every  teacher  who  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
subject  will  study  the  synthetic  treatment  of  it  in 
Mackinder's  *'  Britain  and  the  British  Seas  " 
(Heinemann). 

In  seeking  for  the  primary  natural  divisions  of 
Britain  we  find  that  while  Scotland  and  Ireland 
can  be  treated  as  unities,  England  and  Wales  ex- 
hibit much  greater  diversity.  There  is,  however, 
suilicient  contrast  between  the  north  and  west  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  south  and  east  on  the  other, 
to  justify  our  treatment  of  these  two  regions  as 
units  equal  in  rank  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Though  no  absolute  boundary  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two,  the  most  convenient  line  to  take 
as  separating  these  two  regions  is  a  curving  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  moulh  of  the 
Exe,  following  approximately  the  geological 
boundary  between  the  Lias  and  the  Oolites,  Ex- 
cept that  it  is  breached  by  the  Humber  and  by  a 
few    less    important    streams,    this   line    forms   a 
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watershed  for  its  whole  length,  and  is  in  many 
parts  of  its  course  a  conspicuous  natural  feature. 
It  loses  its  distinctness,  however,  in  Dorset  and 
Devon,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Midlands. 

\\'e  will  now  consider  each  of  these  four  primary 
divisions  of  Britain  under  the  several  headings  of 
Relief  and  Geology ;  Climate ;  Rivers  and  Com- 
munications ;  Industries  and  Town-sites. 

Relief  and  Geology. 

I.  South-Eastern  England. — This  is  a  rela- 
tively low-lying  region,  only  isolated  points  at- 
taining an  altitude  of  i,ooo 
feet.  It  shows,  however^ 
a  well-marked  relief  of  a 
very  regular  type— a  series 
of  alternating  ridges  and 
broad  vales,  the  ridges 
being  of  the  type  known  to 
geologists  as  escarpments. 
The  essential  feature  of  an 
escarpment  is  that  one  face 
of  it  is  very  steep  (this  is 
the  escarpment  proper)^ 
while  in  the  other  direction 
the  slope  is  so 
gentle  that  it 
constitutes  al- 
most a  plateau. 
Geologically,  an 
escarpment  i  s 
the  result  of  the 
superior  resist- 
ance of  some 
hard  rock,  such 
as  a  limestone, 
as  compared 
with  the  softer 
rocks,  chiefly 
clays,  of  which  ^,-^ 
the  vales  are  ^ 
composed.  Es- 
carpments and 
vales  are  charac- 
teristic of  all 
regions  where 
strata  of  varying 
degrees  of  re- 
sistance lie,  not 
horizontally,  but 
with  a  gentle  in- 
clination or  dip. 
The    gentle, 

plateau-like  slope  away  from  the  escarpment-crest 
answers  to  this  inclination  of  the  strata  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  known  to  geologists  as  the  dip- 
slope.  As  we  follow  the  dip-slope  downwards, 
we  find  the  resistant  rock  finally  dipping  under- 
ground below  softer  strata  which  form  the  floor 
of  a  second  vale,  which  may  in  turn  be  followed 
by  a  second  escarpment  (Fig.   2). 

At  its  best,  an  escarpment  runs  in  a  very 
straight  line  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the 
only  interruptions  are  clean-cut  valleys  crossing 
it  at  right  angles— a  few  of  these  occupied   by 


KiG.  1. — Diagram-raap  of  the  natural  regions  of  the  British  Isles.  Hlack  areas  are  coal- 
field«i ;  dotted,  uplands;  lines  with  dashes  are  escarpments,  the  crcii  of  the  escarpment 
being  marked  by  the  unbroken  line. 


rivers  flowing  in  the  direction  in  which  t!t 
dip,  but  many  being  dry  notches  at  the  1 
the  valleys  that  furrow  the  dip-slope. 
notches  as  these  do  not  spoil  the  distinc 
the  escarpment.^  But  when  important 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  di| 
strata,  they  and  their  tributaries  cut  sc 
into  the  escarpment  that  it  largely  loses 
tinctness.  Such  rivers  are  the  Bristol  A 
the  Yorkshire  Derwent. 

In    England    the  strata   known   as    the 
Oolites  (from  the  abundance  of  oolitic  li 
among  them)  form  a  well-mai 
carpment-edged       plateau      ti 
without    much    interruption   fi 
mouth   of   the  Tees   to  the  m 
the  Exe,  serving,  in  fact,  as  t 
tier  of  our  area.     This    line 
ground   is  known   by  difTerenl 
in  various  parts  of  its  course 
shire  Moors,  Lincoln  Heights,  E 
ham  Forest,   Edge  Hills «  and 
wolds.     This  is  followed   to  t 
by  a  broad  vale  of  clay — ^inclw 
Fens,  Vale  of  Aviesbury,  and 
White 
beyond 
comes  tb 
e  s  carp 
— Yorksh 
L  i   n  c  • 
shire 
East    Aft 
heigfhts, 
terns,  an 
borough 
Instead, 
ever,     of 
strictly 
to  the  Q 
carpment 
one      enc 
upon    it 
places,  tl" 
v  e  n  i  n  g 
being    th 
sent      or 
tinct,  viz. 
East    RU 
Vorkshin 
in  the  bo 
Dorset, 
and        Sc 
In   the  latter   reifion,   owing  to   the    strat; 
nearly    horizontal,    the    escarpments    are 
up  into  a   series   of  separate  hills. 

The  Chalk  dips  under  the  clays  of  the 
district,   but   instead  of  this   dip   continui 
strata  rise  again  on   the  south,  the   Chal 
ing  another  escarpment — the  North  Down 


J  Reader*  of  Prof.  W.  M.  David's  very  interesting  and  %ugt 
book  on  **  Physical  Geography  "  (Oinn)  will  tind  the  term  '*ct 
u«sd  to  denote  the  whole  of  an  efwrarpment -edged  plateau  dip' 
down,  to  which  the  icrm  "  escarpment  "  i-^  <omewhat  loostly  e 
mo.'t  English  writer?. 


^ietween  these  two  Chalk  escarpments 
the  London  Basin  (though  strictly  it  is 
lament  of  a  basin,  its  completion  having 
fht  in  Belgium).  The  North  Downs  are 
great  horseshoe-shaped  escarpment,  the 
limb  of  which  forms  the  South  Downs ; 
cskoe  is  linked  to  the  Marlborough 
fcarpment  by  the  great  Chalk  plateau  of 
in*  The  area  enclosed  by  the  horse- 
the  Weald.  Vet  another  Chalk 
lorms  the  backbone  of  the  Isle  of 
|sle  of  Pur  beck,  between  which  and 
lies  the  Hampshire  basin »  a  repeti- 
:>odon  basin  on  a  smaller  scale,  with 
cupying   the   place   of   the  Thames 

arpments  rise  to  a  height  of  600 

ve  sea-level.     For  most  of   their 

ments  are  watersheds,  but  are  cut 

ally    by    river* valleys ;    thus    the 

n  Oxford  and  Reading  cuts  across 

ment,    the  H umber  cuts  across 

Chalk,   the  Witham   at   Lincoln 

\ie,  and   the   Wey  at  Guildford   the 

iment.     In    addition    to    these  river- 

ts  of  the  escarpments  are  notched 
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(2)  the  Lake  District,  connected  to  the  Pennines 
by  the  narrow  neck  of  Shap  Fells ;  (3J  Wales,  ex- 
I  elusive  of  the  lowland  border  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, but  inclusive  of  the  upland  parts  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire;  (4)  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Minor  upland  areas  are  (5)  the  Black  Country 
and  (6)  tlie  ^tendips. 

The  contrast  between  uplands  and  lowlands  in 
this  region  is  far  greater  than   that  between  es- 
I  carpments  and  vales  in  the  south-east*     Not  only 
1  do  the  uplands  attain  to  greater  heights,  but  they 
are   broad   expanses    of  high   ground  instead  of 
narrow  ridges  ;  thus  they  offer  far  greater  difficul- 
j  ties  to  communication.      Consequently    tliey   are 
!  in  many  places    very  thinly  populated,  and  were 
so  everywhere  in  former  times,  before  modern  in- 
dustrial processes  had  come  into  use. 

But  this  region  is  especially  distinguished  by 
its  mineral  wealth,  and  above  all  its  coalfields, 
which  lie  mostly  on  the  margin  between  uplands 
I  and  lowlands.  The  distribution  of  population  in 
I  this  region  has  consequently  come  to  be  \'ery  un- 
even— dense  on  the  coalfields,  moderate  and 
evenly  distributed  on  the  plains,  very  sparse  in  the 
uplands  where  there  are  no  mines. 

Of  minerals  other  than  coal,  iron-ore  is  fotlnd 
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^section  acTOS«  ft  laQd  of  Vj|k»  and  E«c»rpaieiiU.  E,  £,  «&c&rpmtinl».  Pai^ilkl  liars  dei.ote  tjfter  rock*  ;  perpcm^Ku.ii 
i«r  rocks.  This  Mtction  maybe  taken  a^s  giving  in  ft  very  dijisrammAiic  ^^y  a  >cciion  Irom  GlQUCcster^^hire  to  Su*!hc\  ite 
9  and  btlU  beingt  from  left  to  rigbt,  Severn  Valley,  Coitwwoli^  Vale  -^f  White  Hoi^*;  t-r  of  Ayiesbury.  Cbilt«nib,  LouJao 
I  Downs,  Waaldf  boutb  Oowui. 


gaps  from  which  dry  valleys  run 
-slope  :  the  deepest  of  these  notches 
i  deep  as  river-valleys,  and,  like  them, 
^eatest  importance  as  routes  of  com- 

escarpments  and  vales  has  cer- 

^iegative  features.     Chief  of  these 

of  coal,  except  in  places  at  such 

that  it  is   not  yet  worked.      Other 

are   scarce — the    Oolite  belt   yields 

-stone,  and  here  and  there  (Northants 

i)  valuable  iron-ore.     Chalk  and  its 

Dnsively  quarried ;  the  clay-vales  pro- 

?arth,  and  here  and  there  are  miscel- 

Eils,  such  as  fuller's  earth,  sand,  and 
no  metalliferous  ort?s  except  iron- 
and  Western  England  {with 
ou^h  escarpments  are  found  in  this 
leir  importance  is  overshadowed  by  that 
Structures-  This  region  might  be  com- 
;m  archipelago— the  islands  being  repre- 
^Uand  areas  of  varying-  size  and  shape, 
Pl^'ening  sea-channels  by  an  irreg-ular 
pTawland,  largely  Roo red  by  clay,  red 
sandstone.  The  principal  upland 
follow^s :  (1)  The  Pennine  Upland, 
t>in  the  Scots   border  to  Derbyshire ; 


largely  in  the  coaltields,  lead-ore  in  the  Pennines 
and  Mendips,  tin-  and  copper-ores  in  Cornwall. 
Building-stone  is  found  almost  everywhere,  slates 
only  in  the  westernmost  uplands  tthe  Lake  Dis- 
I  trict,  North  Wales,  Cornwall).  Brick-  and  pot-* 
j  tery-clays  are  found  in  the  coalfields  and  in  the  red 
marls  of  the  lowlands,  while  the  finest  china-clay 
is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Cornish 
granites. 

3.  Scotland  is  very  sharply  divided  into  three 
parts — the  Southern  Uplands,  Central  Lowlands, 
and  Highlands,  the  last-named  being  separated  by 
the  straight  cut  ut  Glunniore  into  the  Grampian 
and  North-Western  Highlands,  while  a  number 
of  small  lowland  strips  lie  ^long  its  eastern  coast 
(Caithness,  the  Moray  Firth  borders,  and 
Buchan). 

The  Southern  Uplands  and  Highlands  are 
plateaux  cut  up  to  some  extent  by  river-valleys, 
of  which  the  Tweed  valley  is  the  broadest.  Ex- 
cept in  these  valleys  the  population  is  extremely 
scanty,  as  minerals  are  wanting.  All  the  coal, 
and  consequently  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
of  Scotland,  occurs  in  the  Central  Lowlands. 
These  lowlands  are  so  cahed  in  distinction  from 
the  other  divisions  of  Scotland,  but  they  include 
within  their  area  hill-ranges,  such  as  the  Ochils 
and  Sidlaws,  of  greater  altitude  and  more  rug:ged 
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character    than    the    hill-ranges    of    S.E.    Eng- 
land. 

4.  Ireland  is  a  country  whose  contrasts  with 
Scotland  are  the  more  sharply  accentuated  by 
reason  of  certain  superficial  resemblances.  It  has 
about  the  same  area  and  the  same  population,  but 
the  population  is  uniformly  scattered  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  one  division.  It  can  also  be 
divided  into  a  central  plain  and  northern  and 
southern  hilly  regions,  but  the  latter  are  quite 
unlike  the  Highlands  and  Uplands  of  Scotland, 
since  they  consist  of  scattered  groups  of  high 
ground,  not  continuous  plateaux  cut  up  by  deep 
river-valleys.  The  coalfields  of  Ireland  are  few 
and  small,  and  though  anciently  a  great  gold- 
mining  land,  it  now  yields  only  some  iron  and 
aluminium  ores  (in  Antrim),  and  ornamental 
marbles  in  the  north-west. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  a  r^ion  includes  its  temperature 
and  rainfall,  considered  not  merely  as  to  their 
average  or  total  quantity,  but  also  as  to  their 
distribution  over  the  year.  The  rainfall  of  the 
British  Isles  has  no  strongly  marked  seasonal  con- 
trasts, and  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  different 
areas  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose ;  but  in  the  case 
of  temperature  the  annual  range  is  far  greater 
in  some  parts  than  in  others. 

Our  rain  being  mostly  brought  to  us  by  the 
south-westerly  w*inds  from  the  Atlantic,  the  rain- 
fall is  greatest  in  the  west  and  diminishes  steadily 
eastwards.  It  is  especially  heavy  on  the  western 
side  of  the  great  upland  masses,  and  light  on 
their  eastern  side  and  in  the  lowlands. 

Our  temperature  in  summer  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  latitude,  though  the  Atlantic  Ocean  exerts  a 
coolinij:  influence  on  the  land  near  it :  the  isotherms 
at  this  season  run  roughly  east  and  west,  the 
temperature  diminishing  northwards  on  the  whole. 
But  in  winter  the  principal  source  of  warmth  is 
the  latent  heat  set  free  in  the  condensation  of 
water-vapour,  and  therefore  the  wettest  regions 
are  the  warmest  :  at  this  season  the  isotherms  run 
north  and  south.  This  remarkable  course  is  part 
of  the  jrreat  northerly  embaymeni  of  the  isotherms 
which  forms  so  marked  a  feature  on  the  winter 
temperature-map  of  the  world  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  indicates  the  ice-free  condition  of 
European  harbours  in  contrast  with  the  ice-bound 
state  of  the  American  side. 

1.  5.E.  En^Urid  is  relatively  dry,  and  relatively 
extreme  in  its  temperaturc-ranire,  both  of  these 
features  tending  to  become  nu^re  marked  to  the 
east«  with  nnoditications  due  to  the  tendency  of 
inland  temperatures  to  be  more  extreme  than  ihv^se 
of  the  coast. 

2.  .V.  and  H\  England  atui  W^ics  are  much 
damper*  but  with  a  fairly  dr\*  margin  to  the  east, 
especially  on  the  east  coast  north  of  the  Tt^s. 
They  have  a  milder  climate  than  S.E.  England  on 
their  sea-borders,  but  a  more  extreme  rangt?  of 
temperature  in  the  uplands. 

3.  Of  Scotland  much  the  same  may  be  s;iid  : 
the  west  coast  is  the  ^^xttest  part  of  the  kii^dom 


and  has  very  mild  winters,  while  the  easi 

I  comparatively  dry,  with  cold  winters. 

I       4.   In  Ireland,  owing  to  the  absence  of 

extensive  masses  of  high  ground,  the  r 

much  more  evenly  distributed,  and  is  ev 

rather   high.     Hence    the     **  Emerald    1 

better  suited  for  pasture,  cattle-raising,  a 

I   farming  than  for  corn^^owing. 
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WOMEN    TEACHERS    IN    AMER 
By  H.  VV.  HoRWiLL,  M.A.  (Lond.),  B.A.  (C 

N  no  country  has  the  doctrine  of  t 
lectual  equality  of  the  sexes  been  i 
vently  preached  and  more  generally 
than  in  the  United  States.  That  there  s 
no  discrimination  between  boys  and  girl 
offer  of  educational  opportunities  is  the  * 
creed  of  all  varieties  of  American  wri 
speakers.  The  widespread  practice  of  ( 
tion  is  the  most  obvious  example  of  its 
tion.  But  there  is  a  striking,  not  to  say 
exception.  In  educational  matters  the  i 
lies  under  one  grave  disability.  Boys  i 
may  alike  be  taught,  but  only  women  m 
them. 

The  word  **  teacher,"  a  common  noun 
land,  is  in  America  allotted  to  the 
gender,  and  **  she,"  not  **  he,"  is  empi 
the  corresponding  pronoun  in  addrci 
articles  on  school  work.  In  America  the  I 
a  small  minority  of  men  make  a  living  I 
ing  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  quitt 
to  think  of  the  average  teacher  as  a  woo 
as  in  England  if  we  happen  to  speak  of 
maker  we  say  **  she/'  although  we  all  ki 
a  certain  number  of  men  make  costumes 
opposite  sex.  In  American  seconds 
primary  education  there  is  practically  0 
for  men  as  teachers  except  in  private 
They  may  be  appointed  superintendents  i 
cipals,  but  outside  such  administrative  pc 
representation  in  the  teaching  professio 
only  small  but  steadily  dwindling.  In  t 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  E 
the  statistics  for  the  common  schools  of  t 
cv^untry.  including  both  primary*  and  high 
show  only  113,744  rrale  teachers  out  of  a 
455,24-:,  or  a  percenta^re  of  25.*  This  k 
has  been  reached  by  yearly  decreases  fro 
centasre  of  42  S  in  iSSo.  The  proportion 
teachers  appears  to  vary  inversely  to  d 
population.  While  the  percentage  for  tl 
country  is  25,  that  tor  cities  of  from 
S,ocv>  inhabitants  is  as  -ow  as  10*9,  and 
cities  of  over  S.ooo  ir.habitants  drops 
only  7,2^0  ma!e  teachers  t^  S0.555  female 
take  examples  of  'arj^e  c.tit  <  from  all  pai 
Ci>u n  t  r v  \\  e  ft  r. d  t  h e  :  c  r.  c  v  r :  y  un if orm  : 


1  Tb«9«  ♦iA:i<..-^.  A^  :-c*^? 
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one*s  eye  over  the  tables  in  the  re- 
i^  upon  contrasts  that  are  almost 
lus  Atlantaj  Ga.j  has  only  8  male 
[>f  a  total  of  241  ;  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  6 
Wilmington,  Del,,  9  out  of  252; 
•,  B  out  of  28S;  and  Reading,  Pa.,  9 
I  Just  across  the  Hudson  River  from 
lersey  City  has  3  out  of  boo  (though 
ays  in  its  schools)  and  Hoboken  1 
long  other  New  Jersey  figures  are 
of  327,  Paterson  8  out  of  369,  and 
:  of  235.  Not  one  male  teacher  is 
trom  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Elmira,  N.Y. ; 
h  ;  or  Evanston,  III.  (the  last-men- 
•osperous  suburb  of  Chicago) ;  although 

fichers  number  as  many  as  105,  143, 
respectively. 
have   sometimes    been   published   of 
llag-e   of   American    boys   who    *'  never 

K intact  with  a  male  teacher/'  This 
ily  be  difticult  to  ascertain,  as  the 
Dtion  of  children  from  one  class  to 
0  say  nothing  of  the  employment  of  in- 
in  special  subjects,  makes  it  possible 
icfaool  reporting  five  female  teachers  to 
every  boy  might,  for  part  of  his  school 
:eive  teaching  from  a  man.  But  it  is 
Ho  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  con- 
"~   male   teachers   to   the   education    of 

►^s    in    the    **  public   schools  '*    is   so 
practically  a  negligible  quantity. 

opinions  have  been  expressed  of  the 
se  conditions,  but  certain  conclusions 
-yarded  as  established.  lo  the  first 
e  administration  of  secondary  and 
^ooJs  is,  in  America,  much  more  largely 
Ing^land,  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
id  but  a  brief  apprenticeship  in  actual 
Mate  teachers  of  any  ability  who  fail 
a  principal  ship  within  a  few  years  turn 
lofne  more  promising  occupation,  and 
cancy  occurs  there  is  no  large  body  of 
ncd  by  experience  in  the  class-room, 
h  to  draw. 

fj  the  preponderance  of  women  gives  a 
>ias  to  the  curriculum.  Some  of  the 
nunissioners  expressed  their  surprise  at 
>men  teaching  woodwork  to  boys;  it 
unsuitable  employment  and  too  great  a 
a  woman.'*  And  the  woman  will  cer- 
ipe  such  tasks  if  she  can.  It  is  well 
It  women  students  in  the  universities 
it  arc  known  as  the  *'  cultural  courses,'* 
if  them  attempting  any  scientific  study. 


Women    teachers    show    the    same    preference* 

Writing  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  Mr,  R,  L.  Sand  wick  quotes  the 
case  of  a  rural  community  in  California  where  it 
was  suggested  that  a  little  instruction  in  the  laws 
of  the  pulley,  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  &:c. ,  would 
be  of  service  to  the  lads  in  view  of  their  future 
work  on  the  farms.  After  a  short  trial  the  ex- 
periment broke  dow^n.  The  teachers  were  women, 
and  were  not  interested  in  mechanics.  Mr. 
Sandwick  believes  that  the  steady  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  boys  who  are  studying  physics 
and  chemistry — a  decrease  **  out  of  all  harmony 
with  modern  industrial  demands  "—is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  meagre  scientific  equipment 
of  women  teachers. 

There  is  no  such  general  agreement  as  to  the 
next  point- — the  efficiency  of  women  teachers  in 
training  tlie  characters  of  boys.  On  this  subject 
most  people  are  content  with  a  priori  generalisa- 
tions. Certain  qualities  are  more  commonly 
found  in  women  than  in  men ;  therefore  these 
qualities  will  predominate  in  boys  trained  by 
women.  Thus  the  apologist  of  the  present  sys- 
tem discovers  in  these  boys  a  gratifying  tendency 
to  unselfishness,  sympathy,  and  gentleness,  while 
the  objector  detects  in  them  an  excess  of  senti- 
mental! sm  and  a  lack  of  manly  sturdiness.  One  of 
the  Mosely  commissioners  reported  that  the  pre* 
ponderance  of  women  teachers  was  producing 
*"  an  effeminating  effect  on  the  character  of 
American  boyhood";  another  noted  as  its  con- 
sequence **  a  strange  and  indefinable  feminine  air 
coming  over  the  men."  This  criticism  was  not, 
on  the  whole,  well  received  in  America,  and 
many  replies  were  forthcoming.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  characteristically  appealed  to  the  highest 
authority  possible  by  inviting  the  schoolboys  of  its 
own  city — the  teaching  staff  of  which  then  included 
4,746  women  and  only  390  men — to  declare 
whether  they  were  becoming  effeminate,  and  their 
testimony  in  rebuttal  gave  much  comfort  to  the 
anxious  inquirer.  More  convincing  evidence, 
perhaps,  is  that  w^hich  is  ready  at  hand  to  any- 
one who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the 
American  boy»  especially  at  or  near  the  Fourth 
of  July,  or,  in  fact,  to  anyone  w^ho  reads  the 
American  papers  regularly.  It  happened  oddly 
enough  that,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Mosely  re- 
port appeared,  the  New  York  Press  was  publish- 
ing day  by  day  instances  of  astounding  juvenile 
lawlessness  throughout  a  large  section  of  the 
city,  a  section  where  the  common  school  is  sup- 
posed to  exert  an  especially  refining  Influence. 
The  **  effeminate"  small  boys  of  New  York  were 
persistently  making  unprovoked  and  deadly  at- 
tacks upon  automobilists  and  even  upon 
travellers  in  old-fashioned  horse-carriages;  to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  was  seriously  pro* 
posed  to  guarantee  police  protection  by  a  certain 
route  only,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  put  down 
this  disorder  in  general,  and  leaving  drivers  who 
went  through  other  streets  to  do  so  at  their  own 
risk. 

The   belief  that  the  preponderance  of  women 
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teachers  impresses  upon  the  boys  feminine  char- 
acteristics, whether  of  gentleness  or  weakness, 
has,  in  short,  no  support  in  facts.  The  New 
Vork  Churchman  has  suggested  in  a  leading 
article  that  this  belief  is  due  to  a  neglect  to  ob- 
serve accurately  how  the  mind  of  a  boy  is  really 
influenced  by  his  surroundings,  and  that  the 
juvenile  "  hoodlum  " — Anglice  "  hooligan  '* — is 
produced  not  in  spite  of,  but  largely  because  of, 
this  preponderance.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
task  of  wisely  controlling  and  guiding  the  ener- 
getic impulses  of  the  boy,  so  much  more  aggres- 
sive than  those  of  the  girl,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  teacher  who  has  himself  es^perienced 
them.  The  woman  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  the  boy's  world  an  alien,  and  is  respected 
for  her  good  qualities  without  being  recc^nised 
as  a  pattern  to  follow.  *'  Her  counsels,'*  con- 
tinues this  editorial,  **  are  promptly  discounted 
as  the  speculations  of  an  outsider  who  has  no 
understanding  of  that  outlook  upon  life  enjoyed 
only  by  members  of  the  superior  class.  For  the 
cultivation  of  his  manly  aspirations  he  has  to  turn 
to  the  society  of  his  schoolfellows.  His  teacher's 
womanly  ideals  he  admires  for  girls,  and  rejects 
for  himself.  His  own  manly  ideals  he  has  per- 
force to  originate.  The  resultant  public  opinion 
of  his  order  is  therefore  essentially  of  the  bar- 
baric type,  mitigated,  not  by  the  influence  of  a 
senior  whose  surplus  of  energy  has  been  trans- 
muted from  savagery  to  manly  strength,  but  by 
the  fear  of  the  patrolman." 

It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that  there  is 
one  phase  of  a  man's  training  with  regard  to 
which  the  woman  teacher  is  more  obviously  than 
in  others  an  alien  and  an  outsider.  The  functions 
and  responsibiliticrs  of  government  are  taught  in 
most  American  schools  under  the  name  of 
**  civics/ *  and  distinguished  Americans  have 
sometim*:s  been  pleased  to  commiserate  us  on 
the  ab^«;nce  from  our  curriculum  of  any  such 
stimulus  to  patriotism.  In  America  the  teacher 
of  civics  is  usually  a  person  who  has  no  vote, 
who  has  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  work- 
ing of  pfjlitical  and  party  institutions — except  in 
so  far  as  '*  pull  "  may  assist  toward  promotion — 
and  who  takes  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the 
political  problems  of  the  day.  Here  again 
there  are  opportunities  of  testing  the  tree  by  its 
fruits. 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  the  question  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  alone  is  considered,  the  balance 
of  argument  appears  to  be  strongly  against 
the  existing  system.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  system  is  not  the 
result  of  any  deliberate  choice  on  educational 
grounds.  The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  an 
afterthought.  They  were  not  discovered  until 
the  country  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  regimen 
of  women  had  become  actually  established.  The 
present  stage  has  been  reached  by  a  process  of 
di'ift,  not  of  reasoned  conviction.  The  Civil  War, 
by  diverting  so  large  a  proF)ortion  of  the  male 
population  to  military  uses,  gave  the  school- 
ma'am  her  chance.     Her  hold  was  confirmed  by 


the  industrial  and  Gpmmcxcial  aciiv: 
years  following,  when  aunbttious  >: 
found  other  careers  more  attractive  rhi 
cationaL  Even  to-day  the  proportio: 
teachers  fluctuates  with  the  fluct- 
n?.tional  or  local  prosperity.  In  the  i 
1902.  for  instance,  it  was  reported  thi 
an  increase  of  business  was  leading  to 
of  men  teachers.  "  The  male  pan  of 
ing  population,"  said  the  Superint 
Public  Instruction,  *'  is  decreasing  a 
rate,  because  times  are  prosperous  an 
they  can  make  more  money  in  other 
times  should  change  for  the  worse,  t 
men  who  have  formerly  taught  would 
again,  obtain  certificates,  attend  instil 
go  back  into  the  schoolrooms. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate 
to  show  that,  after  all.  the  main  r 
;he  employment  of  an  excess  ci 
teachers  is  the  economic  one.  In  the 
Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent 
public  schools  of  Greater  Xew  York 
president  of  the  National  Education 
tion,  **  to  increase  the  efficiencj'  of  t 
school  teaching  force  by  increasing  tl 
of  efficient  men  teachers — men  who  woi 
their  lives  to  the  work — would  involve 
increased  expenditure  of  money."  Am 
earnestly  it  may  be  contended  that  v: 
superior  to  men  as  teachers  for  boys,  r 
ficant  that  when  once  the  finan 
culty  is  surmounted  these  argument 
longer  heard.  There  are,  for  exam] 
expensive  private  schools  where  the 
charged  make  it  possible  for  good  sala 
paid.  In  making  appointments  in  sue 
principals  and  governing  boards  prefer 
the  old-fashioned  plan.  .And  it  is  a  cu 
that,  while  women  are  in  so  great  a  m 
teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  sc 
exactly  opposite  tendency  is  found  whe 
to  higher  education.  In  this  sphere, 
ever  reason,  places  are  found  for  men 
are  found  for  the  places.  The  faculties 
colleges  consist  of  men  only;  in  co-e 
colleges  the  proportion  of  women  pro 
far  below  the  proportion  of  women  stu< 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  considerable  1 
men  on  the  staff  even  of  those  colle| 
have  been  established  for  the  education 
alone. 


Plant  Life  Studies  in  Garden  and  School. 
F.  Jones.  xii4-2t)0  pp.  i.Meihuon.)  3s.  6J. 
tantalising  example  of  a  go(xl  book  which  niigh 
made  very  much  better  by  greater  care  in  r 
The  course  laid  down  is  t^ssentially  practical  ii 
but  some  of  the  instruclitui-^  -♦'specially  in  the 
of  the  book — are  too  vaguo  to  bo  of  much  help  t 
The  frequent  uso  of  unexplaiiud  technical  tei 
unfortunate.  In  spite  of  the-*  drawbacks,  the  1 
whole  is  a  valuable  one,  and  may  be  recomw 
(•onfidonce  to  teachers.  Th"  illustrations,  j2o 
are  excellent. 


JS     ENGLISH     BOOKS. 

By  \\\  H,  O.  Rouse,  Litt.D, 
master  of   Perse   Sohchol,   Cambridge, 

Good  day,  Tbrasymachus ;  what 
lie  it  is  since  we  saw  you*  Whence 
lier  bound?     You  seem  like  one  in 

»j.   Aye»  indeed*  Socrates,  and  well 
ive  just  been  listening  to  a  lecture 
»y   blood  boil. 
It  was  that? 

a  Sophist ^  has  been  discoursing 
liXUft'ds  upon    the  teaching  of    English 
jtal  be    talked    such  nonsense    that    1 
^■Dunce  out  into  the  street. 
■d  he  say? 

wft  a  Jong  list  of  the  best  authors  for 
big)   dull  dogs  all,  and  left  out  those 

N-e  of  any  use. 
long-  is  it,  Thrasymachus,  since  you 
[  with  this  matter?     Last  time  you 
ire  knew  you  as  a  champion  of  natural 
a  doughty   champion    indeed,    for  no 
stand  against  you.      We  thought  you 
sufficiently    that    only   natural   philo- 
of  any  use,  and  all  else  was  a  waste 

tbut  if  you  do  waste  your  time,  _vou 
aste  it  to  some  purpose. 
igree  with  you,  my  friend ;  it  is  weU 
fthing  with  a  purpose.  So  you  have 
Ibh  literature  since  we  met  last,  and 
ftuld  show  us  how  it  is  to  be  taught? 

fe  indeed  a  great  boon ;  there  are 
ow,  who  say  it  cannot  be  taught 
ou  would  convince  me  of  that. 
His ;  for  my  part,  I  am  not  fully  assured 
ijiind,  and  I  am  even  not  sure  what 
xre  is. 
is  easily  tokL      Books  ' 

the  teachers   of   English  litera- 

aks? 

hey  <\o^  and  that  is  why  they  fail;  they 

hrow    their  books   aside,   and  go   into 

r,  and  take  off  their  coats,  and  teach 

irtslecvcs. 

thev  throw  books  aside,  how  can  they 

i?    ' 

need  not  teach  books;  they  shduld  let 

of  English  literature  flow  pure  and  un- 

ugh  the  youthful  mind. 

itought  we  had  admitted  that  English 

Mist^ts  of  books? 

s :  but  most  cjf  the  books  are  classics, 

ist    majority    of   our    teachers    cannot 

e  beauties  of  our  classics  with  advan- 

fy,    Hang  classic  literature;   browse 
books?     Believe  me,  1  am  pu25z1ed; 
fht  the  classics  were  also  books.     Or 


fods,   Socrates ;  I  say  it  can   be 


do  you  distinguish  English  literature  from  the 
classics,  and  do  you  mi-an  by  classics  Greek  or 
Latin? 

T.   Heaven  forbid  !     1   hope  we  shall  soon  see 

the  last   of   that    pernicious  stuff,    with    its    fairy 

I  stories    and   heathen  myths.     Natural  philosophy 

I  has  given  the  death-blow  to  Latin  and  Greek,   I 

I  hope. 

S,  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  classical  liiera- 
I  ture? 

T.   English  classical  literature. 

5.  But  how  does  English  classical  literature* 
that  is,  how  do  English  classical  books,  differ 
from  other  books  ?  Tell  me,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  classical? 

T.  Oh,  bother  it,  1  don't  know;  but  I  know  the 
classical  books  are  useless. 

5.  But  if  you  do  not  know  what  a  thing  is,  how 
can  you  know  that  it  is  useless?  Or  look  at  the 
matter  thus  :  if  we  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of 
a  word  which  we  do  not  know,  how  are  we  to  find 
out? 

T.   Look  in  the  dictionary. 

S.  So  we  will.  The  dictionary  explains  clas- 
sical authors  as  the  standard  authors  in  each  litera- 
ture. Now  tell  me,  is  not  the  standard  that  by' 
which  things  are  judged?  As,  for  instance,  the 
standard  pint  and  the  standard  foot-measure  are 
those  by  which  other  measures  are  judged? 

T.   Yes. 

S,  And  if  the  other  measures  fall  short  of  or  ex- 
ceed the  standard,  they  are  judged  to  be  inferior? 

T.   I  grant  it, 

5,  The  standard,  therefore,  is  superior  to  that 
which  is  not  the  standard? 

r*   1  suppose  so, 

S,  English  classical  literature,  then^  is  superior 
to  other   English  bookjs? 

T,  So  it  would  seem. 

S.   And  those  which  remain  arc  inferior? 

T.  That  follows,  if  we  were  right  in  our  ad- 
missions. 

5.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish literature,  we  must  neglect  the  standard  or 
superior  books^  and  browse  on  the  inferior  books?" 

T,  My  good  Socrates,  you  cannot  bluff  me,  I 
tell  you  that  almost  any  books  will  do,  all  the 
books  you  can  get  hold  of;  get  the  best  out  of 
them  that  can  tie  got. 

5,  Quite  true,  Thrasymachus ;  but  do  we  get 
good  from  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing? 

T.    From  a  good  thing,  of  course. 

5.  And  more  good  from  that  which  is  superior^ 
but  less  from  that  which  is  inferior?  .\nd  from 
a  bad  thing  we  can  only  get  what  is  bad? 

T,   To  be  sure ;  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  talk? 

S.  Perhaps  nothing,  Thrasymachus ;  but  let  us 
see.  You  have  admitted  that  the  standard  books 
are  superior  to  the  rest? 

T.   I  suppose  I  did. 

S.  Then  more  good  is  to  be  got  from  the 
standard  or  classical  books  of  English  litera- 
ture   than  from  the  others? 

7'.  Look  here  :  once  for  all,  f  am  Goth  enough 
to  urge,  lliat  at  first  it  matters  lillJe  what  is  read 
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so  long  as  the  habit  of  reading  seriously  and  ac- 
quisitively be  gained. 

S.  But  it  does  matter  afterwards?  Or  do  you 
think  that  it  never  matters  what  books  we  read  ? 

T.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  foolish  question, 
Socrates  !  Of  course  it  matters  whether  we  read 
Greek  books  or  books  on  natural  philosophy. 

5.  But  not  at  first?  and  by  that  you  mean  in 
childhood  and  youth? 

T.   I  do. 

5.  But  in  childhood  it  is  said  that  we  easily 
take  impressions,  and  form  habits,  which  after- 
wards are  hard  to  change.  Or  do  you  think  other- 
wise ? 

T.  No ;  I  agree  with  that :  it  is  obvious. 

S.  Does  it  not  matter,  then,  more  at  first  than 
afterwards  what  books  we  read? 

T.  I  am  Goth  enough  to  say,  No,  so  long  as 
the  habit  of  reading  seriously  and  acquisitively  be 
gained. 

S.  Is  not  the  habit  of  reading  acquisitively  the 
hah\t  of  keeping  the  impressions  and  the  informa- 
tion which  come  from  reading? 

T.  Yes,  yes. 

S.  Do  not  be  impatient,  my  friend ;  but  tell  me, 
if  we  read  acquisitively  a  bad  or  an  inferior 
book,  the  impressions  which  we  keep  must  be  bad 
or  inferior? 

T.  Yes,  and  so  we  must  avoid  these  books  when 
we  grow  older. 

S.  Were  we  wrong,  then,  in  admitting  that  the 
impressions  made  on  the  youthful  mind  are 
stronger  and  more  abiding? 

T.  I  tell  you,  he  should  browse  on  any  books 
he  can  get  hold  of. 

5.  Is  browsing,  then,  different  from  reading, 
or  hearing,  or  learning? 

T.  Yes ;  it  is  more  easy  and  superficial. 

5.  And  easy  and  superficial  reading  differs  from 
serious  and  acquisitive  reading? 

T.  Why,  my  good  fellow,  they  are  far  as  the 
poles  asunder. 

5.  If,  therefore,  a  child  accustoms  himself  to 
read  easily  and  superficially,  he  cannot  gain  the 
habit  of  reading  seriously  and  acquisitively. 

T.  No.  But  we  must  think  more  of  the  stuff 
in  literature,  and  less  of  word-painting. 
-  S,  I  see,  Thrasymachus,  that  we  have  been  for- 
getting the  real  point.  It  does  not  matter,  then, 
how  the  child  reads,  or  what  he  reads,  but  we 
must  think  of  the  stuff  he  reads.  What  sort  of 
stuff  ought  the  child  to  read? 

T.  I  will  tell  you  that  easily,  Socrates,  if  you 
will  drop  your  quibbling. 

5.  My  dear  Thrasymachus,  I  did  not  mean  to 
annoy  you ;  but  I  thought  that  you  would  not  mind 
instructing  one  more  ignorant  than  yourself. 
However,  I  am  all  ears ;  speak  on  :  I  will  not  in- 
terrupt you,  unless  I  do  not  understand ;  and  then 
you  will  enlighten  me,  will  you  not? 

T.  With  pleasure.  Now  then :  you  ask  me 
what  a  child  ought  to  read;  I  can  best  answer 
you  by  telling  you  the  experience  of  a  very  great 
natural  philosopher,  Hugh  Miller.  He  found  the 
process  of  acquiring  knowledge  a  dark  one,  until 


his  mind  awoke  to  the  meaning^  of  the 
derful  of  all  stories,  die  story  of  Jos 
which  the  art  of  reading  became  clear 
the  art  of  finding  stories  out  of  book 
most  delightful  of  his  amusements.  Tt 
the  other  Bible  stories,  followed  by 
Giant  Killer  and  many  other  such  stor 
this  he  went  on  to  books  which  the  h 
content  to  write  commentaries  upon, 
he  found  to  be  quite  as  nice  children's 
any  of  the  others.  Old  Homer,  he  foi 
admirably  for  little  folk,  especially  in  th< 
but  also  in  the  Iliad.  He  read  to  son 
indeed. 

S.  Indeed  he  did ;  but  I  confess  to  so 
of  perplexity,  for  these  books  I  thought 
sical.     Homer  even  wrote  in  Greek,  did 

T.   Possibly ;  what  does  it  matter  ? 

5.  Nothing  perhaps ;  but  if  natural  ] 
has  given  the  death-blow  to  Greek,  child 
longer  be  able  to  read  Homer's  stories, 

T.  Oh  yes,  they  will,  in  English  tran 

5.  But  if  a  book  is  translated  into  £n{ 
it  cease  to  be  a  classic,  that  is,  a  sta 
superior  book? 

T.  No,  of  course  not. 

S.  And  the  Bible — is  not  that  a  class 

T.  The  chief  of  classics. 

5.  And  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is  a  fail 

T.  Yes. 

S.  We  must  have  been  wrong,  then, 
as  we  did  just  now,  that  Greek  books 
tales  and  heathen  myths  and  all  class 
be  eschewed? 

T.   How  you  do  twist  my  words  !     I 
anything  of  the  sort.     I  mean,  as  I  tol 
now,  that  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  s 
is  contained  in  these  books,  and  not  to 

S.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  find  stuff  si 
in  the  books  we  read,  we  must  choose  b< 
I  contain  such  stuff. 

T.  We  must,  to  be  sure. 

5.  And  if  the  child  browses  upon  o1 
than  those  which  contain  this  stuff,  he  vi 
amiss? 

T.   He  will;  but  he  must  not  worry 
grammar.     Hang  grammar  ! 

S.  With  all  my  heart,  if  it  is  a  bad  t 
tell  me,  Thrasymachus,  what  is  gramn 
not  correctness  in  expression? 

T.  I  told  you  that  the  expression 
matter  one  pin. 

5.   Not  even  if  it  be  incorrect? 

T.  Why  should  it  be  incorrect?  Eng 
are  written  in  correct  grammar. 

5.  But  if  the  grammar  of  a  book. is  ir 
it  possible  to  express  the  meaning  corrcc 
if  the  child  does  not  understand  the  gi 
what  he  reads,  when  it  is  correct,  can 
stand  the  meaning  which   is  intended? 

T.  This  is  quibbling  a^ain ;  of  course 
understands. 

S.  I  am  glad  of  it,  Thrasymachus 
needs  no  teachers.  But  docs  he  know 
find  these  stories  which  vou  wish  him  to 
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be  must  browse  on 


the  books 


Ftiiey  do  not  contain  these  stories,  will 

m   in  the  books  by  browsing? 

reads  all  the  books  he  can  get,  be  will 

>se   the   books  he  can  get  do  not 
will  he  find  them  then? 
sure  to  be  able  to  get  the  books, 
if  you  will  have  it  so.     But  would 
sooner  and  more  easily,  if  he  were 
are  to  be  found? 
ips, 
laps,    my    dear  Thrasymachus;    I 
rm  many  things  as  certain,  but  this 
I  that  he  will  tind  them  sooner  and 
and    with    less  waste   of   time  and 
who  should   tell  htm  where   these 
be    found?     For  there   are   many 

jor  I,  or  anyone* 
ve  did  not  know  ourselves? 

noti  foolish  man* 
re  should  be  someone  who  know^s^ 
child  where  he  should   look? 

tis  would  be  the  teacher? 
J  like. 

f  the  child  should  not  understand  the 
or  the  w^ords,  or  the  meanings  should 
icher  explain  them   to   him? 

twill  understand,  or  I  am  mistaken, 
f  be  mistaken^  my  friend;  we  all  are 
btaken.     It  is  not  sufficient,  then,  to 
i  of  English  literature  flow  pure  and 
>ugh  the  youthful  mind? 
not  understand  you* 
&r  do  I,   and  that  is  why  I  ask.     But 
lat   we  should   desire  for  our  child   a 
CI  understands  where  the  most  good  is 
I,  and  can  direct  the  child  to  it,  and  if 
explain  that  which  needs  explain- 

»'t  do  it. 
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listory  in  the  Hardly  University  College, 
Southampton, 

IIL 

eding  article  *  I  treated  of  various 
5  in  the  teaching^  of  history  due  to  the 
I  a  deftnite  and  precise  aim  on  the  part 
icr,  and  I  tried  to  indicate  what  educa- 
oses  history,  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
ly  be  expected  to  fulfil.  In  the  case  of 
Iren,  it  may  be  employed  to  quicken  the 
to  widen  the  mental  horizon,  to  en- 
pathics,  to  elevate  the  moral  nature, 
Iriotism.     With    pupils    during    the 
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middle  years  of  their  school  career,  it  may  be  used 
to  train  the  judgment,  to  give  power  in  arranging 
and  interpreting  facts >  to  provide  practice  in  the 
reading  of  authorities,  and  exercise  in  expression 
and  literary  style.  For  more  advanced  students 
it  is  valuable  as  an  aid  in  developing  the  sense  of 
civic  duty,  and  as  a  means  of  education  in  that 
kind  of  research  which  is  alone  applicable  to  the 
probleins  of  current  politics,  research  which  con- 
sists in  the  w^eighlng  of  doubtful  evidence,  the 
balancing  of  conflicting  authorities,  the  judging 
between  antagonistic  probabilities* 

1  must  now  turn  to  discuss  briefly  the  ques- 
tions :  (ii)  What  historical  materials  are  the  best 
for  the  teacher  to  employ?  (ill)  What  modes  of 
teaching  are  the  most  effective. 

Materials. 

The  choice  of  material  will  be  determined  mainly 
by  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Children 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  educational  advance  will 
require  to  be  lured  from  the  narrow  prison-house 
of  their  selfish  preoccupation  and  led  into  the  large 
region  which  lies  behind  the  restricted  horizon  of 
their  little  lives  by  a  wizardry  of  words  to  which 
the  term  *' history*'  can  be  applied  onl)'  in  the 
negativ^e  sense  that  it  connotes  something  which 
is  not  present  reality.  Fairy-tales  from  Ander- 
sen and  Grimm,  or  from  the  more  modern  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang ;  stories  based  on  the 
fascinating  legends  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  nar- 
ratives of  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  ;\eneid,  the  Sagas— these 
will  be  the  materials  by  means  of  which  the  his- 
toric imagination  of  the  young  child  will  be 
aroused*  If  he  can  be  made  to  realise  something 
of  the  meaning  of  that  illusive  but  all-important 
date  **  once-upon-a-time,"  that  is,  if  he  can  be 
made  to  grasp,  however  feebly,  the  idea  of  a  re- 
mote and  unfamiliar  past;  if  he  can  be  got  to 
picture  to  himself,  however  monstrously,  a  strange 
and  distant  land,  the  foundation  of  historic  know- 
ledge will  have  been  laid.  Then  may  follow 
the  exquisite  stories  of  the  Bible;  after  these, 
tales  of  the  great  men  of  universal  history ;  ^ 
finally,  narratives,  in  strictly  chronological  order, 
though  without  definite  statement  of  date,  of  the 
makers  of  English  history.-  We  may  suppose 
that  the  covering  of  tliis  preliminary  course  of 
study  will  occupy  the  child  until  he  reaches  tlie 
age  of  ten  years. 

In  the  next  period,  say  on  the  average  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year^  more  serious  w^ork 
will  be  undertaken.  The  worlds  annexed  by  the 
childish  imagination  will  have  to  be  divided  Into 
two  groups,  the  real  and  the  unreal,  or  perhaps 
more  exactly  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  That  is  to 
say,  history  proper  will  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  legendary  or  doubtful  story.  It  is  at  this 
point,  I  think,  that  local  history  can,  when  it  is 
available,    be    used    to    the    greatest    advantage, 
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Happy  the  towns  whose  records,  like  those  of 
London,  York,  Norwich,  Bristol,  Southampton, 
touch  the  national  history  at  many  points !  The 
child  who  can  be  taken  to  see  prehistoric  imple- 
ments, Roman  walls,  Norman  castles,  Gothic 
churches,  Tudor  houses ;  the  child  who  can  be  told 
that  through  this  gate  such  and  such  mighty  men 
passed,  from  that  quay  such  and  such  voyagers 
sailed,  is  enabled  in  a  peculiarly  easy  and  endur- 
ing manner  to  link  together  in  the  bond  of  verity 
the  past  of  his  imagination  and  the  present  of  his 
.senses.  But  general  history-  taught  from  the  local 
point  of  view  is  necessarily  fragmentary;  the 
fullest  municipal  records  come  into  close  contact 
but  now  and  again  with  the  stor>'  of  the  nation. 
The  next  step  is  to  give  to  the  rapidly  developing 
pupil  a  connected  and  orderly  view  of  the  history 
of  England.  The  whole  stor\-  should  be  told  in 
however  scanty  an  outline:  it  is  fatal  to  begin  to 
pick  and  choose  **  periods  "  at  this  early  stage. 
Mr.  Townsend  Warner's  **  Brief  Sur\'ey  of  British 
History  *'  jBlackie)  gives  in  250  pages  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  complete  range.  Prof.  Tout's 
**  Book  I.*'  in  Messrs.  Longmans'  Historical 
Series  for  Schools  covers  the  same  ground,  and  it 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  supplemented  at 
later  stages  by  **  Books  II.  and  III.,"  which  go 
over  the  ground  agcin,  each  in  fuller  detail  but 
after  the  same  method.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  at  this  period  not  too  much  detail  should  be 
given.  The  great  landmarks  should  be  fixed ;  the 
leading  dates  ineradicably  planted  ;  the  chief  actors 
in  their  main  rdles  made  for  ever  familiar. 

I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  it  is  well  during  this 
second  stage  of  the  pupil's  educational  career  not 
to  wander  beyond  the  confines  of  British  history 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  make  British  history  intelligible.  Perhaps, 
however,  in  some  cases,  towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  some  such  book  as  Miss  Wilmot-Buxton's 
**  Makers  of  Europe  "  (Methuen),  or  Mr. 
M'Dougall's  **  Landmarks  of  European  History  " 
(Blackiei,  or  Mr.  Dixon's  **  Main  Landmarks  of 
European  History  "  (Clive),  might  with  profit  be 
read.  But  it  is  in  the  final  stage  of  the  ordinary- 
school  course,  say  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the 
age  of  seventeen,  that  general  European  history 
has  its  proper  place.  It  is  far  too  complex  to  be 
understood  at  all  adequately  at  any  earlier  point. 
In  this  final  stage  the  study  of  history  will  make 
large  demands  upon  the  time  and  the  thought  of 
the  pupil.  It  will  also  imperatively  call  for  the 
skill  and  the  undivided  attention  of  a  specialist 
teacher.  No  form-master  or  form-mistress  can  be 
expected,  among  the  multiplicity  of  class  duties,  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  or  devote  the  care  required 
for  the  successful  employment  of  history  as  an  in- 
strument of  education  when  pupils  get  beyond  the 
elementary  steps.  First,  English  and  imperial 
histor\'  will  have  to  be  reviewed  in  detail  with  in- 
creasing attention  to  its  constitutional,  economic, 
and  international  aspects.  **  Source-books  ''  ^  will 
be   brought    into    requisition;    books    of    **  Illus- 


trative.   History"^    i»-iU    be    used:   t 
of    English    historical    literature    will 
upon ;  '  the  resources  of  the  school 
be  brought  to  bear. 

Then,  as  a  wider  realisation  of  the 
history  is  gained  by  the  pupil,  he  will 
what  may  be  regarded  (so  far  as  subje 
concerned)  as  the  goal  of  his  historic 
in  school,  a  knowledge  of  the  great  m 
humanity,  as  a  whole,  commonly  call 
lines  of  general  histor}*.  L'sing^  sucli 
Dr.  G.  B.  Adams's  **  European  Hist< 
millan)  as  a  text-book,  he  will  study  1 
ment  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  course 
barian  settlements,  the  formation  of  ' 
the  conflicts  between  the  Crescent  and 
the  movements  of  the  Renaissance  a 
formation,  the  voyages  of  exploratic 
cover}',  the  evolution  of  Modern  Eurc 
New  World. 

Methods  of  Te.achixg. 
As  in  the  case  of  materials,  so  in 
methods  of  teaching,  the  age  of  the 
grand  determinant.  Among  the  defect 
noted  by  inspectors  and  others  are 
herence  to  a  single  text-book  and  ex 
ployment  of  the  lecture  form  of  instru 
both  text-book  and  lecture  have  p 
properly  graduated  scheme  of  instruc 
pupil  in  the  mid-period  of  his  school  cc 
book  cannot  without  irreparable  loss  b 
with;  for  advanced  students  an  occasi 
is  of  the  highest  value  in  stimulating 
summarising  results,  in  opening  up  n 
ideas.  In  the  case  of  young  childn 
method  is,  of  course,  the  only  one  wl 
employed.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teac 
peculiarly  enviable  one — to  tell  by  woi 
to  quick  and  eager  ears  the  wonders  0 
lore.  How  intensely  do  some  of  us,  as 
in  years,  wish  that  we  could  hear  for  tl 
and  with  the  old  zest  the  tales  of  h 
Perseus,  and  Aladdin  !  Our  wish  cann 
fied ;  but  there  remains  to  us  inaliena 
all  our  lives  the  hardly  inferior  joy  of  tel 
generations  of  children  the  old  stories  1 
them,  as  they  did  long  ago  to  ourselve 
of  fairyland.  But  evop  when  the  fair 
is  past,  oral  teaching  will  for  a  long  t 
the  staple  method  of  instruction.  It  is 
teacher  to  j^o  over  a  lesson  point  by  po 
class  before  it  is  '*  set  "  for  home-work 
has  been  studied,  it  is  essential  that  by 
system  of  questioninj^  and  by  a  symp 
couragement  of  (juestions  on  the  part  < 
his  knowledi^-e  shmild  he  tested,  his 
ideas  corrected,  his  imperfect  informal 
mented.  The  clearest  and  most  luci« 
I  contains  terms  and  phrases  unintellig 
I   child-mind  and  liable  to  serious  and  eve 


1  Se«  Ii«t  fciven  in  Leaflet  No.  t  issued  by  the  Historical  Association, 
6,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  London. 


1  E.g:.  the  serif  <  i-i^iu  i    iv  M'-:^-';"s 
materials  coUecred  in  Trriil'.  -^  ""  S-^-ia' 

2  E  ^..  the  admirable  ar.«:  ii.-vpc-i>i 
by  Dr.  Rou.se  i  B  ackieV     Mr.    I  =  var 
*•  Gateway's  to  History,    with   •: 
graphy,  by  inean»  of  which  ihc  :a 


H  r.io-  Marshall 
r".-^i.\nJ." 
i>i\v  ■•  Knjjlish  Scho< 
ir  '.  A '11  Id  publi<>hes 
a::L^".  volumes  on  lit 
»f  V    -.•:   :aa:io-i  is  mui 
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tation.       One  feels,  for  example,  that 

0  defined  a  Papal  bull  as  ''  a  peculiar 
.',  found  in  Italy,  which  does  not  give 

received  insufficient  oral  instruction. 
>wever  good  a  text-book  may  be,  it  re- 
iculate,  almost  inanimate,  except  in  60 
iring  voice  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the 
die  it  into  vitality  and  reality. 
tm  teacher,  especially  if  he  be  fortunate 
«  able  to  devote  the  whole  or  the  major 
time  and  attention  to  history,  will  find 
ible  aids  provided  for  him.  Such  a 
6k"   as  that  of  Miss   Kendall   (Mac- 

1  supply  him  v^^ith  most  vivid  and  in- 
mtemporary  narratives  of  the  leading 
English  history.  The  school  library 
lish  him  with  the  potent  assistance  of 
d  historical  novels,  which,  as  Carlyle 
0  much  to  make  the  pupils  realise  that 
DC  ages  of  the  world  were  actually 
i^men,  not  by  protocols,  state  papers, 
s,  and  abstractions  of  men.'*  *  He  will 
so  easy  to  get  hold  of  good  historical 
ass  purposes.  The  Navy  League  (13, 
ect,  London,  S.W.)  issues  an  excellent 
British  Empire ;  but  for  the  rest  he  will 
soever,  as  1  for  my  own  part  have 
t  is  necessary  to  make  his  own.     It  is 

that  no  enterprising  firm  of  carto- 
is  issued  a  series  of  maps  to  illustrate 
tory.  History  cannot  be  taught  apart 
aphy ;  neither  subject  can  be  taught 
3S.  Probably  the  best  plan  available 
IS  to  take  Dr.  Gardiner's  atlas  (Long- 
t  the  main  outlines  of  the  map  required 
verything  save  the  most  prominent 
len  rule  the  tracing  into  squares  and 

square  by  square  on  canvas.  A  suf-^ 
urate  map  is  thus  obtained  with  little 
xpense;  the  map  should,  if  possible,  be 

useful  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  his- 
"  Time  Chart,"  described  fully  by  the 
Zithers.-  It  does  for  time  what  maps 
Lins  do  for  space;  it  brings  the 
help  of  the  imagination  in  realis- 
tinuity  of  history  and  the  duration  of 
lly,  a  large  number  of  historical  pic- 
^raphs   of   the    portraits  of  historical 

and  reproductions  in  facsimile  of  his- 
lents  are  now  available  for  use  in 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  are 
used,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  kept 
ibordination  to  the  main  and  serious 
the  lesson,  they  render  service  in 
interest  and  in  lending  reality, 
means,  and  by  others  which  will  sug- 
Ives  to  the  skilled  and  earnest  teacher* 
e  present  defects  in  the  teaching  of 
be  removed,  and  history  will  more  and 

take  its  proper  place  in  the  front  rank 
!Cts  comprised  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
ition. 


ham  NieM's  '* Guide  to  the  Re«t  Historical  Novels  and 

tbewsX 

aching  and  Orgftni<aMon  "(Cambridge  Vniv.  Press),  p.192. 


PARAPHRASING     IN     PRACTICE. 

By  Norman  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 
VVhitgift  School,  Croydon.  • 

11. 

IN  the  last  article  *  it  was  shown  how  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art  of  paraphrase  might  be 
taught  by  restricting  the  reading  to  a  few 
selected  authors.  In  the  present  article  we  have 
to  consider  the  next  stage  in  the  pupiPs  develop- 
ment, and  instead  of  naming  authors  specially  suit- 
able from  our  present  limited  point  of  view,  we  shall 
refer  as  far  as  possible  to  types  of  literature  which 
we  think  should  be  normally  read  at  this  stage 
and  which  will  now  best  afford  the  requisite  train- 
ing. 

Narrative  poetry  will  still  be  largely  read,  but 
if  it  be  at  the  same  time  didactic  or  semi-didactic, 
the  horizon  of  paraphrase  will  be  perceptibly 
widened;  for  we  shall  be  making  an  easy  transit 
tion  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  be 
approaching  the  realms  of  fancy  by  the  path  of 
reasoning.  If  we  may  venture,  after  all,  to  men- 
tion names,  we  should  say  that  Goldsmith  will 
be  found  to  mark  the  type  we  have  been  trying 
to  indicate,  as  the  following  passage  may  show. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 
And  e'en  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  there  is  no  real  diffi- 
culty of  language,  and  that  the  general  sense  is 
perfectly  clear;  but  the  vein  of  moralising  runs 
through  it  and  seems  to  the  young  pupil  to 
be  teeming  with  unseen  difficulties.  The  epithets 
are  not  numerous,  but  even  where  they  are  in 
form  more  or  less  conventional  they  are  by  no 
means  otiose.  The  simple  metaphor  which  con- 
cludes the  passage  will  demand  just  that  amount 
of  skill  for  its  neat  rendering  into  prose  which 
may  be  required  from  candidates  of  the  junior 
grade. 

If  it  is  desired — as  it  must  be  desired — to  con- 
tinue reading  which  will  give  a  special  training 
in  literary  allusion,  the  only  difficulty  will  arise 
from  embarrassment  of  choice.  But  we  think 
that  the  best  author  for  our  purpose  at  this  stage 
will  be  found  in  Byron,  for  in  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  his  allusions  we  shall  have  the  added 
advantage,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  of 
his  diffuseness  and  faulty  constructions.  Two 
stanzas  from  the  **  Ode  to  Napoleon  "  will  aptly 
serve  as  a  type  of  exercise,  where  the  thought  is 
expressed  so  epigrammatically  that,  although  the 
meaning  is  lucidly  clear,  the  necessary  expansion 
involves  considerable  care. 

1  The  Schoov-  VI  oKv.\%,  "^w\ww>j ,  \cyi-\ . 
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The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  ! rifled  well 
Yet  better  had  he  ndther  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 
•  ***••• 

But  thou,  forsooth,  must  be  a  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest ! 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  Is  that  faded  garment?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star  the  stringT  the  crest? 
Vam  froward  child  of  empire  say 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch M  away? 

Pastoral  poetry  will  be  found  very  useful  at 
this  stage,  because  it  presents  a  picture  of  natural 
scenes  in  idyllic  language;  simile,  metaphor,  and 
ornate  epithet  will  abound,  and  these  always 
must  form  the  very  backbone  of  the  difficulty  of 
paraphrase.  The  preservation  of  vocabulary  is 
easily  obtained  by  requiring,  for  instance,  a  de- 
scription of  the  landscape  in  '*  L 'Allegro,"  while 
a  more  formal  and  equally  valuable  exercise  is 
provided  by  paraphrasing  such  a  passage  as  this 
from  the  same  poem  : 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  : 
Towers  and  battl^^ments  it  sees 
Bosom 'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

The  great  use  of  reading  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays  is  too  obvious  to  require  more  than 
passing  comment,  and  examination  schedules  will 
keep  the  fact  sufficiently  before  our  notice. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  use  of  prose 
in  the  teaching  of  paraphrase.  In  the  pre- 
liminary stage,  indeed,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  absolute  simplicity  in  prose  is  so  essential 
that  paraphrasing  has  no  place ;  but  now,  when 
authors  must  be  presented  to  the  pupil  in  their 
own  proper  dress  and  order,  much  useful  study 
in  the  choice  of  words,  the  sequence  of  ideas,  and 
the  connotation  of  terms  may  be  based  upon  a 
reasonable  use  of  paraphrase.  The  difficulties, 
however,  and  in  a  sense  the  precise  object  in 
view  will  be  different,  for  the  very  fact  that  prose 
order  has  been  substituted  for  poetic  form  will 
have  removed  one  great  stumbling-block  from  the 
young  pupil's  path.  And  yet  the  diction,  al- 
though, possibly,  not  poetic  or  even  archaic,  may 
be  so  literary  in  character  as  to  seem  a  new  and 
strange  tongue  to  the  junior  candidate.     He  will 


probably  do  best  by  making  a  start  w 
simpler  passages  from  Macau  lay,  such 
stance,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lives 
smith  and  Johnson."  The  constructiot 
compara lively  clear,  and  the  language  wi 
as  to  give  him  unbounded  practice  in 
tion  of  **  so-called  synonyms/'  As 
examples,  of  such  passages  we  cite  one  1 
of  the  books  just  mentioned. 

In  *'  The  Traveller,**  the  execution,  though  < 
much  praise,  is  far  inferior  to  the  design.  No  p 
poem,  ancient  or  modern,  has  a  plan  so  noble, 
same  time  so  simple.  An  EngU^^h  wanderer  ] 
crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where 
countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundles 
reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties 
of  climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  nationi 
which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  lo  the  tons. 
or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  depends  litde 
institutions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  reguL 
own  minds. 

We  may  observe  in  passing  that  not 
valuable  part  of  the  paraphrasing  of  st 
prose  exercises  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  co 
portion  of  them  needs  no  paraphrasing 

The  other  passage  is  a  trifle  more  difl 
because  the  vocabulary  is  slightly  more 

Johnson  saw  with  more  envy  than  became 
man  the  villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the  Bruj 
which  the  little  mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  wi 
and  gestkulations  what  wiser  men  had  writt« 
exquisitely  sensitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  gj 
thought  that  while  all  the  rest  of  ih*?  t^orld  waj 
him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic,  w 
it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any  con 
aciduUted  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two  Lichfield 
many  early  recollections  in  common,  and 
with  each  other  on  so  many  points  on 
sympathised  with  nobody  else  in  the  vast  popu 
capital,  that  though  the  master  was  often  ] 
the  monkey-like  impertinence  of  the  pupil,  ai 
by  the  bearish  rudeness  of  the  master,  th< 
friends  till  they  were  parted  by  death. 

Following  the  plan  of  our  previous 
shall  now  give  a  number  of  types  of 
which  can  be  made  to  fit  any  piece  of 
ture  the  form  happens  to  be  reading 
in  our  opinion  are  helpful  and,  indeed, 
mechanical  aids  to  paraphrase  proper. 

(i)  Deduce  the  meanings  of  the  follov 
from  the  following  addt  ional  instances  o 
[Note. — An  excellent  instance  of  this  ty] 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  questions  ap 
Mr.  C.  T.  Onions  to  the  Carmelite 
**  The  Deserted  Village."] 

(2)  Analyse  this  poem  into  its  diffei 
noticing  especially  the  transitions  from 
to  n'^Mhr'r  [iVoh'.  -A'ery  suitable  po< 
stage  are  Milton's  pastorals.] 

(3)  Write  an  essay  on  "  National  C 
basing  your  remarks  on  *'  The  Travelle 

(4)  Collect  instances   in  the  author 
of  mixed  metaphor. 
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and  with  historical  particularisation  the 
passage.     [Note. — Many    poems    will 

ich  material,  notably  **  The  Traveller," 

,"    Milton's    **  Sonnets,"   and   a   great 

jrron.] 

lain,  and  contrast  with  modern  use  if 
the    following    words.     [Note. — Such 

ig-hteenth-century  uses  as  vulgar,  pre- 

1,  nice  wit,  sick,  &c. ,  will  occur  to  every- 

it  expressions  in  this  poem  have  become 
:  in  the  language? 

te  out  in  prose  order  the  following  lines. 
«  the   sequence   of   thought   in   Gray's 

or  Shelley's  **  Ode  to  a  Skylark." 
re  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of 
(»ration  in  the  Forum,  so  as  to  show 
radiially  leads  up  to  his  real  purpose. 
idude  by  offering  a  few  selections  of 
mostly  taken  from  recent  Local 
xaminations. 

i  the  full  meaning  of  the  following  pas- 
mple  prose  : 

•er  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 

be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 

I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 

loguage  I  have  learn  M  these  forty  years, 

tive  English,  now  I  must  forgo  : 

ow  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 

■n  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp ; 

e  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up, 

iing  open,  put  into  his  hands 

mows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

(Shakespeare,  Rich.  11.) 

lot  stay  behind  you  :  my  desire, 

irp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 

all  love  to  see  you, -^though  so  much 

t  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage, — 

>usy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 

:iUess  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 

i  and  unfriended,  often  prove 

nd  unhospitable  :  my  willing  love, 

ler  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 

I  in  your  pursuit. 

{Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night.) 

rite  in  your  own  words  : 

an  oath  :  if  not  the  face  of  men, 
Jerance  of  our  souls,   the  time's  abuse, — 

be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
try  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed  ; 
ligh-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
h  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these, 

I  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

lie  cowards  and  to  steel  with  valour 
•king  spirits  of  women,  then,  countrymen, 
eed  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause, 
k  us  to  redress?    What  other  bond 
icret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

II  not  palter?  and  what  other  oath 
onesty  to  honesty  engaged, 

18  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 

(Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar.)       ) 


(b)  Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Their  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 
***»•♦* 
Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom 

The  little  victims  play ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day  : 
Yet  see,  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The 'ministers  of  human  fate 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band  I 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

(Gray,  Eton  Ode.) 


THE     STUDY    OF    THE    LIVING    PLANT.i 

Simple    Experiments    for   **  Preliminary 

Certificate  "  Students. 

By  E.  Stenhouse,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 

Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,   London. 

IIL 

THE  Flower  of  Plants  of  the  Bean  Order. 
— Examine  flowers  of  the  bean  or  of  the 
sweet  pea,  vetch,  lupin,  bird*s-foot  trefoil 
(Fig.  i),  laburnum,  gorse,  &c.,  and  notice  the 
**  butterfly  *'  -  shape  formed  by  the  coloured 
leaves  (petals)  in  this  order  of  plants.  Ob- 
serve the  arrangement  of  the  petals  to  form 
(a)  the  large,  upper  standard,  ..(b)  the  two 
wings  at  the  sides,  and  (c)  the  boat-like 
keel  of  two  united  petals.  The  five  petals 
together  constitute  the  corolla.  Outside  the 
petals,  and  covering  their  bases,  observe  the 
green  cup-shaped  calyx  of  five  united  sepals.  Are 
the  sepals  placed  opposite  the  petals,  or  in  the 
intervals  between  the  petals?  Take  off  the  petals, 
one  at  a  time,  noticing  carefully  the  peculiar  joint 
at  the  base  of  each  wing.  The  ten  stamens  are 
now  visible.  Each  is  composed  of  a  fine  stalk 
(filament) y  carrying  a  two-lobed  knob  (anther) y 
the  latter  being,  in  a  fully-opened  flower,  covered 
with  minute  grains  (pollen  grains)  readily  adher- 
ing to  any  object  touching  it.  In  the  laburnum, 
gorse,  and  a  few  others,  the  filaments  of  all  ten 
stamens  cohere  to  form  a  tube.  In  most  plants 
of  this  order,  one  stamen — opposite  the  standard 
— is  entirely  free  from  the  other  nine,  which  are 
united.  In  these  cases  a  chink  is  left  in  the  tube 
of  united  filaments.  Lay  open  the  tube  with  a 
needle  or  knife-point.  Observe  the  elongated 
body  (pistil)  thus  wholly  exposed,  but  before  ex- 
amining it  look  for  a  small  drop  of  liquid  (nectar) 
at  the  base  of  the  filament  tube.  Taste  the  nectar. 
Examine  the  pistil.      Make  out  the  terminal  knob 

^  Th-:  previous  articles  appeared  in  January  and  FebriiarY^  1907. 
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;;j«  .;'/ij-  or  inrjonspicuous  iby  reason  o:  : 
'ft  situation;,  strongly  scented,  faintly  sc 
^'  -iitlr^s  ;  ;ind  try  to  discover  if  there  is 
iiofi  li«t\^f<n  <;onspicuousness  and  the  pr 
;ili'.«  III  f   (,\    s<'<nt. 

.\'oiir<-  that  in  the  bud  stage  the  othei 
I  III  llciwrr  an;  covered  and  protected  by  i 
I  VViiff  clown   a    list   of  the  duties    (func 
I  t.ilw,  iDiolla,  stamens,  and  pistil. 

Niilirr  I  hat  insects  rarely  visit  flowe 
iiir  m-iilur  conspicuous  nor  scented 
I  lliiwris  «*..i:. .  those  of  grasses  (Fig.  j 
moNl  of  our  forest  trees  (Fig.  4) — are 
jiolliiKitrti  by  the  wind.  Examine  as  man 
i»i  this  ih;n\utor  as  possible,  and  noti« 
.ihunilauvv  ot  ju^llen  is  produced,  and 
'.n^:in,»N  AW  i^ranohid.  spreading,  or  fea 
I'uUi  1 1*  witvh  thr  wind-borne  pollen  grz 

K\*\K  w-::^  •"■.:>::r..  stretched  on  wire 
i:  s^iv'^v  ^-^^:•<  .'T  s'jccles  regularlv  f 
•»x   :-xsv  >.  -.'  .-.-  :.'  t\-:ud^  these  animal: 
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ION  OF  Seeds.— Leave  fruits  (pods) 
pea  (Fi|^.  3),  lupin,  labLirnum,  bird's-foot 
!.,  on  the  plants  until  they  open  of  tliem- 
td  describe  any  means  by  which  the  scat- 
the  seeds  is  effected  in  any  of  these 
rhe  method  adopted  by  the  bird's-foot 
especially  worthy  of  study. 
lie  part  played  by  the  wind  in  scattering 
lumed  fruits  and  seeds  of  dandelion, 
n\\  willow-herb,  ^c. ;  (h)  the  winged 
Js  of  sycamore,  elm  (Fig.  4),  ash» 

such   hooked   fruits  as  those  of 

wood   avens    (Fig,    5),    goosegrass 

various    **  burrs  **    stick    to    the 

hence    deduce     the    unconscious 

eep  and  other  grazing  animals  in  dis- 

seeds  of  such  plants. 

1st   of  brightly   coloured    fruits   (^.^•. 

[notice  that  in  practically  all  cases  part 

^  is  juicy,  and  is  relished  as  food  by 


:  icAvc*.  fl>»wct»,  and  IrtUi, 

2,  branch  with 

I     4,  I  he  »aif\c* 

'  ",    '.    -T    fruit 


Fjc,  3— •'t»  htnil  of  fruit  ft 
of  wood  ft««n4  (k  i); 
/?  and  C,  Mtngk  fruils 
(nutgniftcdiX 


other  animals.  Examine  the  seeds  of 
rts»  and  describe  any  peculiarities  which 
liicr  prevent  them  from  being  eatea  with 

pulp>  or  would»  in  the  event  of  their 
;en»  prevent  them  from  being  harmed  by 
ll's  digestive  juices. 

ft  list  of  the  advantages  which  the  next 
ii  of  plants  owes  to  the  distribution  of 

formed  by  the  last  generation. 

AND  Decav.— Leave  in  the  ground  some 
m  annual  plant  (e.g.,  sunflower)  after 
,  and  observe  the  various  stages  of  its 
1  almost  entire  disappearance  during  the 
In  damp,  close  weather,  carefully  ex- 
ch  dead  plants  for  signs  of  moulds. 
iree  ripe  apples.  Remove  a  small  piece 
in  from  one;  do  the  same  with  a  second* 
on  the  wouhd  a  pinch  of  dust  from  a 
otv  the  third  tu  remain  intact;  then  lay 
le  for  several  weeks.     Examine  them  at 

and   notice    the    order    in    which   thev 


Moulds  ano  other  Flngi.— On  which  of  the 
three  apples  do  moulds  first  begin  to  grow?  How 
did  the  moulds  gain  access  to  the  apples?  Is  the 
decay  of  the  apples  hastened,  or  is  it  retarded*  b> 
the  presence  of  moulds?  In  what  places  have  you 
seen  moulds,  mushrooms,  toadstools,  or  other 
fungi  growing?  Have  you  ever  seen  fungi  grow- 
ing in  a  place  where  there  was  no  decaying  organic 
matter?  Have  you  ever  seen  moulds  or  other 
fungi  growing  on  decaying  animal  matter? 

Do  fungi  show  any  preference  for  well-lighted 
situations,  or  do  tliey  seem  indifferent  to  light? 
Notice  that  fungi  differ  from  higher  plants  in  not 
possessing  green  colouring  matter  (chlorophyll)* 
Recall  the  use  of  chlorophyll  to  gruen  plants*  Try 
to  explain  why  fungi  cannot  grow  except  where 
they  can  obtain  a  supply  of  organic  food.  What 
useful  part  is  evidently  played  by  fungi  ?  What 
would  be  one  result  of  the  sudden  extinction  of 
all  fungi? 

M  a  k  c  observa- 
tions on  the  work 
done  by  insects*  in 
clearing  away  de- 
caying organic 
matter,  and  compilr 
a  list  of  those  you 
haMe  seen  engaged 
in  such  work, 

T  H  E  Struggle 
FOR  Existence.— It 
will  be  remembered 
that*  for  ordinary 
green  plants,  the 
primary  conditions 
of  obtaining  food 
are  soil-water,  air, 
light,  and  the 
presence  of  chloro- 
phvlL  The  food  is 
for  the  most  part 
built  up  in  the 
leaves,      which      arc 

green,     are     exposed     to     the     light     and     air,  j 
and     are     supplied,     through     the     stem,     with 
soil-water   taken  in  by  the  roots.     The  leaves  DOtj 
only  manufacture  the'  food,  but  they  are  also  re- 
sponsible  for  getting  rid  of  excess  moisture  by 
transpiration,  and  for  supplying  the  plant  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  oxygen  it  requires  fori 
breathing.     From  these  considerations,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  in  the   forms  and  arrangement  of  J 
the  Icavfs  will  be  found  the  most  striking  of  the  J 
modifications  whereby  plants  compete  with  their] 
neighbours  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  intensity  of  this  competition  will  be  brought] 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  student  if  he  reilect  that! 
each  year  many  of  the  comn^onest  plants  in  ourj 
fields  produce  thousands  of  seeds,  of  which  only] 
one  can,  in  general,  survive  to  take  the  place  of  ' 
the  parent. 

Grass-like  Plants.— Make   a  list — from    per- 
sonal obser%ation   h\   the   field— of   plants    which  1 
bear  long,  narrow*  and  flexible  leaves  (Fig.  7),  likel 
those  of  grasses,  or  finely  divided  leavt-s  v\  hich  arcl 


Fig.  6.-HoUy.  The  red  a>l<viif  of  tH 
frutt  contrwita  Knvncly  ^il>>  ^^^  ^'^ 
green  ol  tKe  I«ives« 


able  to  compete  with  grass  leaves  for  the  avail- 
able sunlig^ht  and  air.  The  list  may  be  started 
with,  e.g,,  the  buttercup,  ox-eye  daisy,  &c. 

Rosette-forming  Plants. — Make  a  list  of 
plants  which  **  stake  out  a  claim  **  with  a  rosette 
of  leaves  pressed  closely  to  the  ground,  and  so 
appropriate  a  certain  area  to  their  own  exclusive 
use-  Observe  in  such  cases  {e.g.,  field  daisy),  the 
narrowness  of  the  base  of  the  leaf,  preventing 
wasteful   overlapping. 

Economy  of  Leaf-Sorface.^ — Notice,  as  another 
example  of  economy  of  leaf-surface,  the  manner 
in  which  ivy  leaves,  growing  close  together,  ar- 
range themselves  so  that  a  point  on  one  leaf  will, 
if  possible,  fit  into  an  indentation  of  a  neighbour- 
ing leaf,  and  so  produce  a  **  leaf  mosaic."  Look 
for  other  examples. 

Creeping  Plants, — Make  a  list  of  plants  which 
are  found  to  creep  along  the  ground  or  below 
the  surface,  and  send  up  leafy  shoots  at  intervals. 
What  advantages  have  such    plants    over   those 

k^^^A  which    do    not    travel 

Jm^^  horizontally  ? 

or        i  Climbing      Plants. 

\  I        m       —Make      a      list      of 

I  /       g^     plants,    themselves 

^        I        /      #      1     **^     weak     to     stand 
\   ^V       i       J     /        I     erect,      which      climb 
\       ^k    \      I    /         I     i^^P  stronger  plants  or 
\         \\      I    f  f     *^^^^^^'"      supports,       in 

ft       \        \\     If  f      ^"^^^^^   ^^    spread     out 

B         \        vi    I  I         /      ^^*^^^     leaves     to 

■  \        U   If        /        '^^'^*      ^"^      ^'*^' 

^^^       \      1  If       /  h^'dge     affords 

^^^h  \    ^  If      /  most    instructive 

^^^^_         \\jl  y  dttions     for    this 

^^^^^B  ^JK^  servation.      Notice   in 

^^^^^H  ^^  each  case  the  method 

^^^^^H         *nkL  ^^  climbing:   e.g.,  by 

^^^^^™^        -^fT  hooks,     tendrils,     ad- 

B  Fir,.  7.-Wii,ihyadi»ih(XiU  hesive  roots,  or  twin- 
ing stems  or  leaf- 
stalks. In  such  plunts  observe  the  scarcity  of 
leaves  and  the  length  of  the  internodes  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stem,  where  light  and  air  are 
difficultly  obtainable. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Finally,  observe  that  in 
the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  perslst- 

»ent  woody  stems  and  branches,  the  plants,  once 
started,  are  able  to  outdistance  their  herbaceous 
rivals,  and  have  to  compete  only  with  other  trees 
and  shrubs.  Notice  how  oaks,  growing  close 
together  in  a  wood  or  plantation,  develop  tall  and 
straight  trunks  In  their  efforts  to  raise  their  leaves 
to  the  light  and  air;  while  soh'tary  oaks  (Fig.  8) 
have  generally  gnarled  and  irregular  trunks  and 
branches. 

Plants  Growing  in  WATER.^Examine  common 
water-plants*  Notice  that  submerged  leaves 
(e.g,,  of  water  crowfoot)  are  often  finely  divided, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  strain  of  friction  of  the  water- 
Floating  leaves,  on  the  other  hand  (e,g.,  water- 
lily),  are  entire.  If  possible,  cut  open  the  stem, 
and  notice  the  almost  entire  absence  of  support- 
ing and  strengthening  tissue,  which  tlie  buoyancy 


the 

A 

the 

con- 

ob-^ 


of  the  water  renders  unnecessary. 

is  increased  by  the  development  of  abuoi 

spaces. 

Plants  in  Dry  Situations. — It  is 
plants  the  roots  of  which  are  unable  to 
water  are  in  danger  of  becoming  too  dc 
their  leaves  are  modified  to  reduce  the  ti 
tion  (loss  of  water)  taking  place  through: 
mata.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  sto£ 
usually  on  the  lower  surface,  examine  sm 
land  plants  as  ling,  crowberry,  cranbcr?] 
leaved  heath,  ii:c, ,  and  try  to  discover 
peculiarities  of  their  leaves  tend  to  lesfl 
spiration. 

Plants  Exposed  to  Cold. — During  thi 
and  also  in  exposed  situations,  the  roots  { 
are  often  too  much  chilled  to  be  able  t« 
water  freely.  The  danger  of  continued  ti 
tlon  by  the  leaves  in  such  cases  is  obvious 
devices  to  prevent  this;  e.g*,  (a)  the  loi 
leaves  of  most  forest  trees  in  winter ;  {b 


ness,  s ma  11  n ess,  or  reduction,  by  vanc 
of  the  free  transpiration-surface.    Write 
the  peculiarities   in  this  respect  of  the 
rushes,   furze,   pines,    rhododendrons,    h^ 
Why  is  it  a  mistake  to  water  plants  wh^ 
cold  night  may  be  expected? 

Plants  Exposed  to  Salt  Water. — I 
understood  (see  Article  11. ,  February,  ic 
tlie  presence  of  much  salt  in  the  soil  wiDj 
with  absorption  of  soil-water  by  osmo 
amine  plants  on  the  seashore  for  wool^ 
thick  leaf-sklns,  succulent  k-aves,  or  oth€ 
for  diminishing  transpiration.  1 

Storage  of  Food. — In  winter  exan 
*'  bulbs  **  (better  called  corms)  of  crocus^  I 
of  snowdrop,  hyacinth  (Fig.  7),  &c.,  t^ 
of  potato  (Fig.  9)  and  Jerusalem  articlj 
tuberous  roots  of  dahlia,  conical  roots  Q 
&c.,  the  underground  stem  of  Solomon's] 
observe  how  these  parts  are  swollen  wit 
food.  Cut  them  across,  and  test  for  sta 
iodine  solution.     Make  a  list  of  (a)   the 


(11)  toq 
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tarch,  and  (h)  those  in  which  the  stored 
ridently  devoid  of  starch. 

How  many  of  these 
plants  flower  very  early 
in  the  spring?  Try  to 
explain  the  importance  of 
stored  food,  (a)  to  early- 
flowering  plants,  (h)  to 
biennials  (plants  which 
complete  their  life-history 
in  two  years),  and  (c)  to 
such  perennials  (plants 
-  '^  living  for  an  indefinite 
t  of  a  pouto  plant,  number  of  years)  as  be- 
.ih»ew1>n^'("/)'"'^  come     dormant     in     the 

winter. 
do  annuals   (plants  whose  life-history  is 
d  in  one  year)  not  need  to  store  food? 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss,   B.A. 
Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon. 

!. — Conversion  and  Calculation. 

lUSIASTS  for  the  metric  system,  if 
llsed  for  a  few  hints  on  methods  of  teach- 
t'^owr  to  convert  measures  from  the 
'  British  system,  would  feel  inclined 
aortal  jibe  of  Mr.  Punch  in  his 
about  to  marry  :  **  Don*t.*' 
rs,  however,  not  less  than  other 
Ktures  of  environment,  and  compelled 
systems  which  they  might  happily 
a  perfect  state.  We  do  not,  in- 
that  there  is  any  real  resemblance 
and  monasteries,  or  between  miles 
ay,  further  than  that  the  considera- 
latter  should  be  reserved  for  those  of 
itiire  age  than  the  average  schoolboy, 
e  contrary,  whilst  the  schoolmaster  would 
;  the  removal  of  the  cruel  disability  under 
is  noble  profession  labours  with  regard  to 
tor  which  Mr.  Punch  satirises,  the  teachers 
ematics  and  science  would  rejoice  to  see 
3)e  British  system  of  units  banished  from 
lol  curriculum. 

t  obnoxious  measures — troy  weight,  apo- 
s'  weight,  and  avoirdupois  weight,  yards 
8|  poks  and  square  poles,  geographical 
tnd  natitical  miles,  gallons,  pecks,  and 
,  not  to  mention  coombs  or  carats,  lines  or 
,  hogsheads,  or  other  hideous  terms — have 
om  the  laboratory,  are  going  from  the 
place,  and  must  go  from  the  schoolroom. 
of  course,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  We 
ot  altogether  leave  out  of  consideration 
examiners,  literature,  trade,  or  even  the 
onservatism  of  the  man-in-the-street.  We 
V  how  long  the  **  guinea  *'  has  survived 
and,  and  how  the  **  sou  *'  still  lingers  in 
We  cannot  by  any  government  decree 
the  average  man  from  continuing  to  think 
Sy  acres,  or  feet;  nor  can  we  preclude 
from   talking    to    their   children    about 


ounces,  yards,  and  pints.  So  long  as  the  home 
influence  is  on  the  side  of  the  British  units,  so 
long  must  our  strongest  appeal  to  the  young  mind 
be  found  in  these  appalling  measures. 

Our  only  hope  for  the  future  of  education,  for 
the  supremacy  of  our  commerce,  and  for  the  ul- 
timate release  of  our  children  from  the  thraldom 
of  dreary  tables,  lies  in  teaching  them  to  think 
with  equal  clearness  both  in  the  metric  system 
and  in  the  most  popular  of  the  British  units. 

That  is  the  sole  excuse  which  can  be  offered  for 
the  following  remarks;  because  we  cannot  regard 
as  a  convincing  argument  the  plea  that  these 
units  provide  a  valuable  intellectual  exercise.  No 
doubt  they  form  a  species  of  mental  gymnastic; 
but  if  its  value  depends  upon  the  inconvenience 
of  the  units,  then  the  worse  the  system  the  more 
it  should  be  perpetuated.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
mere  change  from  the  simplicity  of  the  metric 
system  be  demanded,  this  can  easily  be  found. 
As  the  British  measures  are  gradually  dropped 
out  of  the  course,  we  may  introduce  one  by  one 
the  ever-increasingly  important  physical  and 
chemical  units,  which  will  provide  all  the  mental 
stimulus  of  the  kind  that  can  be  desired. 

We  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  some  knowledge  of  the  following 
units  is  essential,  viz.,  the  inch,  foot,  yard,  and 
mile ;  the  grain,  ounce,  pound,  hundredweight, 
and  ton ;  the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon ;  and,  for  land 
measurement,  the  acre  and  the  chain. 

The  pupils  can  easily  see  that  four  inches  and 
ten  centimetres  are  nearly  equal.  Questions 
should  be  set  in  the  following  form  : 

**  If  4  in.  =  10  cm.,  how  many  centimetres  are  there  in 
15  inches?  Also,  how  many  inches  are  there  in  17  centi- 
metres? ** 

Do  not  let  the  pupils  acquire  a  habit  of  say- 
ing :  **  Multiply  by  25  to  reduce  inches  to  centi- 
metres, and  divide  by  25  to  reduce  centimetres  to 
inches.*'  Make  them  write  out  their  work 
thus  : 


4  m.  =  10     cm. 
I  in.  =  2*5  cm. 
15  in.  =   2'5-cm.  x  15 
=  375  cm. 


loom.  =4     m. 

I  cm.  =o*4  in. 

17  cm.  =0'4  in. 

=  6-8  in. 


X17 


Follow  these  questions  by  others  of  the  type  : 
**  If  4  in.  =  10  cm.,  express  5  metres  in  feet,  and 
reduce  035  in.   to  millimetres." 

Next  let  them  measure  the  number  of  centi- 
metres in  10  inches.  Then  set  questions  similar 
to  the  preceding,  and  also  such  as  this  : 

*•  If  10  in. -25-4  cm.,  find  the  difference  between  12  yards 
and  II  metres." 

We  have    i  in.  =       2*54  cm. 

I  )d.  =       2*54  cm.  X  36 
12  yd.  =       2*54  cm.  ^  36  X  12 
— 1097-28  cm. 
Also  II  m.  =  iioo'oo  cm. 

.•.  reqd.  diffce.  =       272  cm.  =3  cm.  approx. 

We  might  now  state  that  the  legal  equivalent 
of  the  metre  as  established  in  1897  is  39*370113 
inches.     We  could  use  this  as  Collows\ 
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*'  Is  it  more  correct  to  say  that  i  ni.  =3937  in.,  or  that 
I  in.  =  2-54  cm.?  ** 

If  2*54  cm.  s   I  in. 

then  I       cm.  =   i  in.  x     ' 
2-54 
=  039370078  in.  (nearly). 
Thus  I         ro.  =39-370078  in. 
This  shows  an  error  =   0*000035  in. 
The  other  shows  an  error  =  O'oooiij  in. 
Thus  **  I  in.  =2*54  cm."  is  ihe  more  accurate  statement. 

We  might  then  suggest  that  probably  in  the 
future  it  will  not  often  be  necessary  to  convert 
metres  into  British  units,  but  that  we  may  have  to 
perform  the  converse  operation  when  referring  to 
books  printed  in  the  older  system.  Hence  for 
practical  purposes  the  statement  **  i  in.  =2" 54 
cm.*'  is  not  only  more  accurate,  hut  also  more  \ 
useful  than   **  i    m.  =39*37  in.'' 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  clearer  w^ay  of 
stating  the  equation  is  **  i  in.  =254000  cm.," 
since,  from  the  legal  equivalent,  we  can  calculate 
that  **i   in.  =2'539998...  cm." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  error  in  reducing 
British  lengths  to  the  metric  system,  or  vice  versa, 
by  means  of  the  simple  formula  **  i  in.  =2*54  cm." 
is  less  than  one  per  million,  (Two  per  million  for 
area;  three  per  million  for  volume,)  Why  do  our 
text-books  continue  to  worry  us  with  obsolete 
numbers  like  39*37079?  And  why  could  not  the 
Board  of  Trade  adopt  the  simple  figures  2*54? 

Using  these   figures,    the  class   can   find   that 

I  foot  =  30* 480  cm.,    I  yard  =  0*91440  m.,   and  i 
mile  =1*6093    km. 

Associated  with  the  above  work  should  be 
plenty  of  oral  exercises  in  conversion  by  means 
of  the  formula^  **  4  in.  =  10  cm."  and  **  12  yd.  = 

II  m."  For  the  latter  statement  we  may  substi-  ', 
tute,  **  The  difference  between  the  measures  of  a  ; 
length  in  yards  and  in  metres  is  about  a  tenth  of  : 
the  whole."  This,  of  course,  is  rough,  and  would  I 
convert  1609  m.  into  1770  yd.  (instead  of  i  mile).  ' 
But  it  has  a  decided  advantage  for  the  purpose  of 
such  questions  as  **  How  many  metres  are  there  1 
in  100 yards?  How  many  yards  in  a  kilometre?  ",  i 
and,  after  all,  the  error  is  little  more  than  ^  per 
cent. 

The  pupils  can  now  find  that  there  are  about 
8046  m.  in  five  miles,  and  thus  obtain  **  5  ml.  = 
8  km.,"  which  will  provide  additional  oral  ex- 
ercises. It  should  be  noted  that  this  formula  is 
of  the  same  order  of  roughness  as  the  previous 
statement,  since  both  methods  would  convert 
I   km.   into  1,100  yd. 

In  dealing  with  area  and  volume  pupils  should 
be  discouraged  from  quoting  **  144  sq.  in.  = 
I  sq.  ft.,"  **27  cu.  ft.  =  1  cu.  yd.,"  or  **  10,000 
sq.  cm.  =  I  sq.  m.," — a  form  which  disguises  the 
underlying  principles.  **  12'  in."=i  ft.%"  *' 3' 
ft.*  =  i  yd.',"  and  **  100'  cm.'=i  m.%"  or  even 
**  12'  sq.  in.  =  1  sq.  ft.,"  &c.,  are  much  better. 

In  a  question  of  the  following  type  it  is  pain- 
ful to  see  such  work  as  this : 

**  If  I  m.=39  37  in.,  how  many  cubic  feet  are  there  in 
a  cubic  metre?  " 


Since  i  m.  =39-37  in. 
{Here  follows  an  elaborate  process   of  cubing 
which,    probably,    either   too  many  figures   are   re 
too  many  rejected.) 

.*.   I  cu.  m.  =61,024  cu.  in. 
(Here    follows    a    piece    of   long    division    by 
perhaps  three  successive  divisions  by   12  with  redi 
insufficient  figures.) 

.*.  I  cu.  m.  =35-31...  cu.  ft. 
Such  work  usually  bristles  with  ern 
many  cases  a  slight  error  in  cubing  ren 
that  follows  useless.  Some  fail  in  the  d 
one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  to  wrii 
for  1,728;  whilst  others  quote  2j  or  144 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot 

On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  accusto 
say  **  12'  in.'  =  I  ft.%"  it  w^ould  hardly  be 
for  them  to  make  such  an  anomalous  state 
**  12'  in.'=i    ft.*";  and  the  above  worfc 
probably  be  arranged  as  follows : 

I  m.»=(39-37)3  in.»=(39*37y  ft  3 

=  (3-2808...)' ft*=35-3i. -ft.' 
In  this  case  the  only  **  side  work  "  wo 
sist  in  finding  the  cube  of  *3*28o8.  Thus 
only  one  division  by  12;  the  cubing  is  le 
end ;  and  the  chances  of  error  are  redui 
minimum.  Besides,  this  method  has  th< 
tage  of  showing  how  many  figures  sb 
retained  at  each  step  in  order  to  secure 
degree  of  accuracy. 

The  above  is  only  given  for  the  purpose 
tration.  Better  results,  both  for  square 
cubic  measure,  are  obtained  by  using  th« 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  point  to 
land    measurement.      We     have      i     cha 
0*9x44  m.  =20117  m.  ;  whence   i  square 
40470  m.'-,  or  I  acre  =  40*470  ares,  and 
mile  =  2*5900  km.- 

The  above  will  furnish  some  more  01 
cises  by  reckoning  20  metres  to  the  c 
ares  to  the  acre,  and  2i  square  kilometr 
square  mile.  The  first  of  these  appro> 
is  correct  to  within  nearly  J  per  cent,  f 
measurement ;  and  for  area  measuremen 
curacy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  second 
correct  to  within  nearly  i  per  cent.  The 
the  third  is  about  ^i  per  cent. 

In  dealing  with  measures  of  weight  t 
certain  peculiar  difficulties  which  are  ace 

I  when  we  arrive  at  measures  of  capacity. 

There  are  two  or  three  different  mea 

tached    to    each    of    the    words    kilogra 

pound,    and    gallon.     Thus    we  have    th 

:  standard  {e.g.,  Borda*s  kilogram),  t 
standard  (e.g.,   the    kilogram    expressec 

I  weight    of    a    litre    of  water),    and    the 
standard  (e.g.,  the  kilogram  defined  as 

.  of   a   cubic  decimetre    of   water).      The 

i  sideration  of  these  must  be  left  to  the  ex 
we  certainly  should  not  confuse  our  pup: 
by  referring  to  such  difficulties,  especis 
we  are  trying  to  impress  upon  them  tl 
tages  of  the  metric  system  I 
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^o  conclusions  are  obvious.  First,  we 
r  the  sake  of  clearness,  make  up  our 
Is  as  to  which  of  these  various  standards 
adopt.  Secondly,  we  must  not  attempt 
of  approximation  so  high  as  to  render 
IS  determinations  inconsistent. 
1  the  case  of  the  metric  system,  it  seems 
we  ought  to  adopt  the  scientific  stand'^ 
c  shall,  therefore,  assume  that  the  gram 
ss  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  under 
editions,  and  that  the  litre  is  exactly  one 
metre. 

die  case  of  the  British  system,  the  ad- 
of  the  scientific  standards  are  not  ob- 
lot  only  is  the  scientific  comparison  of 
h  with  the  metric  units  too  diflRcult  for 
Dourse,  but  also  the  results  will  be  found 
ecause  our  legalised  scientific  definitions 
ristent. 

oold,  therefore,  recommend  teachers  to 
le  official  **  standard  pound  "  as  the 
nit  of  mass,  so  that  the  relation  between 
the  scientific  kilogram  can  only  be  deter- 
'  actual  weighing;  and  to  assume  that 
ised   metric   equivalent  applies  to  these 

night  be  instructive  to  indicate  a  method 
-ison  by  setting  the  following  problem  : 

line    the    number    of    pounds    in    a    kilogram, 
luit  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  oz.** 
kilogram   is  the   weight    of    water    contained    in 

f__'?_  Yft.3=o-0353i4..   ft.3 
12-54x12/ 

|ratn  =  35'3i4...  oz.  =  2-2071...  lb. 

mid  then  state  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
ither  less  than  1,000  oz.  ;  and  it  might 
he  boys  to  know  that  the  legal  equiva- 
be  kilogram  as  determined  in  1897  is 
4  grains !     We   could   use  this   as   fol- 

ng    that    I    kilog.  =  15432-4    grains,    is    it    more 

way  that   i  kilog.  =  2-205  l^->  ^^  ^^^^   ^  grain  = 

ams?" 

I  kilog.     =    2*205  lb.     =  1 5435 'O  6'^ai'^s, 

It  the  error  is  2-6  grains. 

•'48  centig.  =  I  grain, 

centig.=:l  grainx'    =0-154321...  grains, 
0*40 

kilog.  =  15432-1...  grains. 

le  error  is  0-3...  grain. 

grain  =  6-48  centigrams  "  is  the  more  accurate 

from  the  legal  equivalent  we  obtain  i 
4.7989  centigrams.  Hence  a  clearer  way 
r  the  previous  statement  is  **  i  grain  = 
itigrams  ";  the  approximate  error  being 
001  centigram. 

lOteworthy  that  the  error  in  reducing 
reights  to  the  metric  system,  or  vice 
means  of  the  simple  formula  '*  i 
48  centig."  is  less  than  tivo  per  million. 
jsc  figures  the  class  can  find  that  i  lb. 
)  kil(^. ;  whence  I  cwt.=  50*802  kilog., 
0160  tonnes  (or  milliers),  and  i  oz.  av. 


=  28*350  grams.  Good  results,  correct  to 
within  J  or  i  per  cent.,  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  i  grain  =  6^  centig.,  and  11  lb.  *=5  kilog. 
For  oral  purposes  we  might  use  3  grains  =  2 
decigrams,   2  cwt.  =  100    kilog.  =  i    quintal,    and 

1  ton  —  I   tonne,  each  correct  to  within  less  than 

2  per  cent.  ;  and  possibly  also  i  oz.  av.  =  30 
grams,  in  which  the  error  is  about  6  per  cent. 

The  special  diflficulty  in  dealing  with  measures 
of  capacity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ambiguous  mean- 
ing of  the  word  gallon. 

We  might  set  the  following  question  : 

**  Assuming  that  i  gallon  contains  277-274  cubic  inches, 
how  many  litres  are  there  in  a  gallon?  " 

Here  i  gallon  =  277-274  x  (2-54)^  cm.* 

=  45437  cm.3  =  4-5437  litres. 

Or  we  might  set  the  following : 

*'  Assuming  that  i  gallon  contains  10  lb.  of  wat^r  when 
a  cubic  decimetre  contains  a  gram  of  water,  and  also 
assuming  that  i  lb.  =045359  kilog.,  find  how  many  litres 
there  are  in  a  gallon." 

Here  we  obtain  i  gallon =4-5359  litres. 

The  discrepancy,  due  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of 
temperature,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  simplicity  of  the  latter  method  will  appeal 
to  some;  others  will  prefer  the  greater  accuracy 
of  the  former  method.  But  should  we  use  either 
— except  as  an  example?  Why  not  have  resort, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  kilogram,  to  authoritative 
experiment? 

The  reply  is  that  the  authorities  differ  from  one 
another  nearly  as  much  as  do  the  above  results. 
Further,  in  one  of  the  carefully  compiled  tables, 
referred  to  later,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ments :  I  gallon  equals  4*5466...  cubic  decimetres, 
I  gallon  equals  4*5459...  litres,  and  l  gallon  of 
water  weighs  4*5359- ••  kilograms.  The  latter 
measurements  refer  to  the  commercial  litre  and 
kilogram ;  but  we  decided  that  the  scientific  units 
should  be  adopted. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  the  oflScial  metric  equiva- 
lent ordered  in  1897,  viz.,  i  gallon  =  4*5459631 
litres.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  questions  we 
should  have  no  guarantee  that  the  gallon  used  was 
the  official  gallon,  nor  should  we  know  whether 
the  litre  meant  a  cubic  decimetre  or  not  I  Clearly 
such  measures  must  be  regarded  as  indeterminate 
quantities,  and  be  avoided  in  all  accurate  investi- 
gations. 

The  gallon,  therefore,  should  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual teacher  to  introduce  in  whatever  manner 
he  pleases,  provided  always  that  it  should  be  used 
only  in  oral  work  or  in  rough  calculations. 

If  we  take  i  gallon  =  4*536  litres,  we  obtain  i 
quart=  1*134  litres  and  i  pint-^0'567  litre. 
These  results  are  probably  correct  for  any  of  t;he 
various  British  **  gallons  **  to  within  about  J  per 
I  cent.  (They  are  quite  untrue  for  the  American 
and  the  Canadian  gallons.) 

But  it  will  be  safer  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
oral  examples,  reducing  both  gallons  and  pints 
I  to  quarts  in  every  case.  We  should  then  use  the 
I  equation    7   qvvaT\.s  =  ^  V\\.t^'^  Vj^ttot    ?^^c>w\    \    ^;^^"^ 
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cent.),  or  even  assume  the  practical  identity  of  the 
quart  with  the  litre. 

1  he  only  part  of  arithmetic  interesting  to  the 
average  boy  is  that  which  is  probably  most  re- 
pugnant to  his  masters  and  unenlivening  to  his 
parents,  viz.,  bills  and  accounts.  Here  he  feels 
that  he  is  dealing  with  something  real  and  use- 
ful, a  subject  that  places  him  upon  a  mental  < 
level  with  some  of  his  respected  seniors.  ' 

Hence  it  may  be  found  that  the  conversion  of  ' 
bills  from  the  British  to  the  decimal  system  will 
prove  not  only  instructive,  but  even  entertaining 
to  the  class.  Such  a  question  as  the  following, 
involving  many  different  kinds  of  units,  might  be 
set. 

**  Make  out,  in  the  decimal  system,  a  bill  for  the  follow- 
ing items :  3  tons  of  coal  at  23s.  gd. ;  4  cwt.  of  coke  at 
I.V.  i^d.  ;  14  gallons  of  oil  at  ^id. ;  ^  pint  of  spirit  at 
25.  6d. ;  2J  yd.  of  cloth  at  is.  i  id.  ;  18  inches  of  brass 
tubing  at  3^d. ;  20  lb.  of  sugar  at  2^d.  ;  3  oz.  of  ointment 
at  IS.  gd. ;  and  120  grains  of  quinine  at  ^d." 

Each  boy  should  use  his  own  rough  approxi- 
mations, expressing  the  quantities  as  simple 
multiples  or  submultiples  of  the  most  convenient 
metric  unit,  and  calculating  the  price  to  the 
nearest  **mil.**     For  example: 

3  tonnes  of  coal  at  jCi'iSy      jCs'SSi 

2  quintals  r>f  coke  at  £o'ii^      jCo'226 

32    litres   of   oil    at    jCo'Oio  .   j£'o-32o 

The  total  can  afterwards  be  compared  with  the 
original  as  a  test  of  accuracy. 

Pairs  of  questions  of  the  following  type  will 
help    to    prove    the    superiority    of    the   decimal 

system. 

"  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the  walls,  inlaying  the  floor, 
and  gilding  the  cornice  around  a  room  of  the  following 
dimensions  : 

(i)  6  yd.  5  in.  long,  5  yd.  i  ft.  2  in.  broad,  and 
3  yd.  2  ft.  8  in.  high,  at  £.1  7s.  6d.  per  sq.  yd.  for  paint- 
ing. IS.  jod.  per  sq.  ft.  for  inlaying,  and  3  halfpence  per 
inch  for  gilding. 

(2)  605  m.  long,  5. 12  m.  broad,  and  328  m.  high,  at 
^176  per  sq.  m.  for  painting,  j^^ooii  per  sq.  dm.  for 
inlaying,  and  ;^o  003  per  cm.  for  gilding." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  digits  occur 
in  each  of  the  above  questions ;  yet  in  the  former 
case  a  great  deal  of  reduction  is  needed,  whilst 
little  is  required  in  the  latter,  and  that  little  is 
performed  merely  by  moving  the  decimal  point. 

In  putting  such  a  course  as  is  here  suggested 
into  practice,  a  few  points  should  be  emphasised. 
Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that,  for  conversion  from  either  system  to  the 
other,  two  formulae,  and  two  only,  are  absolutely 
essential;  viz.,  i  in.  =2*5400  cm.,  and  i  grain  = 
64800  cgm. 

From  these  two  equations  each  boy  should  con- 
struct and  enter  permanently  in  a  note-book  a 
table  expressing  the  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile ;  square 
inch,  square  foot,  square  yard,  acre;  cubic  inch, 
cubic  foot,  cubic  yard ;  grain,  ounce,  pound,  hun- 
dredweight, and  ton,  in  the  decimal  system  to 
flve-fifrure  accuracy. 


No  attempt  should  be  made  to  commi 
table  to  memory  (with  the  exceptions,  pei 
the  two  remarkable  formulae  last  mei 
The  table  should  be  used  only  for  exact 
tion  to  four-  or  five-figure  accuracy. 

For  general  purposes  a  few  approximat 
might  be  learnt  by  heart.  Of  these,  pert 
chief  are:  12  yards  =  ii  metres,  5  miles 
metres,  i  acre  =  4  dekares,  11  lb.  =5  kilog 
=  1  quintal,  and   7  quarts  =  8   litres. 

Boys  with  good  memories  could  add  th< 
ing  :  6  sq.  yd.  =  5  sq.  m.  (5  centiares),  ai 
yd.  =3  cu.  m.  (3  steres);  the  former  of  1 
correct  to  within  \  per  cent.,  and  the  I 
within  about  2  per  cent. 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  th 
neither  confuse  these  rough  results  nor 
them  as  strictly  correct ;  and  in  the  case 
with  weak  memories,  it  may  be  advisable 
fine  their  attention  to  the  approximate 
of  the  yard  with  the  metre,  the  ton  with  tb 
and  the  quart  with  the  litre. 

The  teacher  will  desire  to  know  where 
obtain  manuals  and  models  specially  desi 
aid  in  the  comparison  of  the  metric  v 
British  system.  A  wonderful  pennywort 
formation  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  set  ( 
(up  to  date,  being  based  upon  the  Order  in 
for  1897)  can  be  found  in  **  Metric  and 
Weights  and  Measures,"  published  by 
Radlcy  and  Co.  (30,  Theobald's  Road,  W.( 
also  publish  a  handy  card  containing  t 
cipal  equivalents.  Many  hints  useful  to 
are  given  in  the  **  Elementary  Physics  anc 
istry  **  and  other  science  manuals  writ 
Messrs.  Gregory  and  Simmons  (Mac 
Messrs.  Philip  and  Son  (32,  Fleet  Street) 
two  handbooks.  The  first  is  called  **  A  C 
Manual  of  the  Metric  System  "  (price  3A 
answers  to  the  examples  can  be  obtained 
This  manual  is  intended  to  accompa 
**  Diagrams  and  Synoptical  Tables  of  th< 
System,  with  the  English  Equivalents  ^ 
7.^.  6J.).  The  second  is  called  **  Brit 
Metric  Weights  and  Measures  '*  (price  ^A 
accompanies  **  Philip's  Comparative  Cal 
British  and  Metric  Weights  and  Measures 
;^i  los.).  The  title  explains  itself,  and 
for  practical  illustration  is  evident. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  is  asked  to 
this  in  connection  with  the  previous  artid' 
same  subject;  and   to  remember   that   mc 
three  hundred  millions  of  persons  in  twc 
ferent  countries  use  only  the  metric  systc 


Tommy  Smith's  Other  Animals.  By  Edmun 
vii-l-214  pp.  (Methuen.)  25.  bd. — This  sequel  to 
Smithes  Animals  "  will  probably  became  as  p 
its  predecessor.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea 
information  on  natural  history  by  the  nn 
imaginary  conversations  between  a  child  and  h 
friends,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the  idea  carried  < 
accomplished  naturalist  with  the  rariness  and  . 
Mr.  Selous  here  displays.  1  he  spirited  illustr 
Miss  Augusta  Guest  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  tl 
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fifteenth  century  is  a  dreary,  unin- 
Cresting  period  in  English  history,  and 
fcen  in  much  of  European  history  too.  In 
e  the  ideals  of  State  and  Church  were 
r  down,  The  Church  had  become  stereo- 
id  was  nothing  much  more  for  the  people 
Etrivileged  caste  whose  interests,  financial 
Itlcal,  diverged  more  and  more  from 
If  the  lait>%  especially  of  the  northern 
L^tie  nobility  had  become  wealthy  and 
^HU'powerful,  and  kingship  could  not  do 
p^tte  protection  of  the  poor  against  the 
tivil  war,  open  or  concealed,  was  chronic 
loiintnes.  With  the  approach  of  the  six- 
alurv,  and  during  the  first  half  of  its 
[ige  was  apparent^  at  least  in  the 
les  of  Europe,  in  England,  France, 
rian  peninsula.  Out  of  the  wrecks  of 
fciat  had  become  self-destructive  arose 
aarchies,  and  in  this  country  the 
before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
only  the  Church  and  the  nobility, 
ade  Parliaments,  when  not  unnecessary 
jCTp    all    but    entirely    subservient    to    the 

two  volumes  (volumes  iv,  and  v.,  the 
seventh  to  be  published,  of  **  The 
History  of  England  in  Twelve 
')  the  story  is  told  first  of  the 
^d  then  of  its  cure.  Mr,  Oman  has 
lankless  and  perhaps  the  more  diffi- 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  endless 
lie  constant  personal  rivalries  wherein 
£S  are  involved  and  partly  because,  as 
I  (p,  497),  **the  original  authorities  grow 
scantier  as  the  years  go  by,  ,  .  .  The 
ps  gradually  sink  from  history  into 
annals,  and  finally  dry  up  altogether  .  .  • 
il  documents  are  scarcely  accessible. 
Record  Office  publications  do  not 
Sfteenth  century  save  in  one  or  two 
Jo  wonder  the  story  is  uninteresting, 
bt  yet  know  the  whole  trutli.  Mr, 
fan  easier  task.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
contemporary  and  modern,  which 
:>ssible  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Sriod  with  something  approaching  to 
What  difficulty  he  has  arises  largely 
^  conflicting  views  of  Roman  Catholic  and 

Ct  writers,  a  conflict  which  tends  to 
as  the  documents  are  discovered,  pub- 
id  studied. 
[>man  tells  his  story  clearly  and  fully  in 
D^cal  order.  Indeed,  he  thinks  of  his 
as  **  annals.*'  More  than  that,  in  the 
state  of  our  knowledge,  they  cannot  be, 
trc  are  exceptions.  The  revolt  of  1381 
tn  studied  of  late  years  in  local  docu- 
^d  it  is  possible  now  to  know  something 
It  peasants'  revolt  than   that  '*  Wat 
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.,__„/  of  RogUod.  1377-1485  "     By  C,  Omao,     xvi<t-5>5  PP- 
»>    7#-<W  net  rjich. 


Tyler  ''  began  it  at  Dartford  and  that  Richard  IL 
ended  it  at  Smithfield.  The  ^' Wat  Tyler"  of 
our  old  teiwt-books,  indeed,  quite  disappears,  and 
instead  we  read  of  various  leaders  and  much 
detail  previously  unknown,  Mr.  Oman  thinks 
that  Wycliffe's  doctrines  were  not  a  cause  of  the 
rising,  but  he  maintains  the  old  theory  that  the 
revolt  did  not  put  an  end  to  villenage.  Thai 
was  a  result  of  slow-moving  changes.  The 
reign  of  Richard  FL  is  becoming  clearer,  and  the 
causes  of  his  sudden  fall  are  becoming  compre- 
hensible, lie  '*  fooled  away  the  crown  by  arro- 
gant tyranny/'  the  arrogance  being  greater  than 
the  tyranny.  As  compared  with  Shakespeare, 
who  has  been  for  most  of  us  the  authority  for 
these  years,  the  Lancaster  of  Richard  11.  *s 
reign  is  not  the  noble  patriot,  but  an  incompetent 
and  selfish  intriguer,  with  desires  more  in  Spain 
than  in  England^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Owen  Glendower  comes 
out  of  the  mists  of  magic  into  a  serious  and  in* 
tcresting  historical  character,  playing  a  large 
part  not  only  in  Welsh  but  in  English  history. 
Henry  \'. 's  character  sinks  somewhat.  His  wild 
doings  in  London  seem  to  be  probably  true  as 
well  as  his  conversion  on  his  accession.  But 
that  conversion  was  to  a  narrow-minded  bigotry, 
**  Staid,  cautious,  deliberate,  with  an  iron  will' 
and  rigid  ideas  of  orthodox  piety,'*  a  *'  model 
king,  courteous*  laborious,  self-contained,  de- 
liberate, but  certainly  not  genial  or  spon- 
taneous." "  His  piety  made  him  a  persecutor/' 
"  He  commands  our  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
spect, but  no  one  can  call  him  a  sympathetic  or 
a  loveworthy  character  **  (p.  2J2),  Of  poor 
Henry  \T.  we  have  a  sympathetic  and  pitying 
sketch,  with  which  our  readers  will  probably 
agree  as  much  as  they  will  protest  against  Mr. 
Oman*s  opinion  that  such  a  person  **  ought  to 
have  been  a  monk  or  a  schoolmaster  "  (p.  33fi)- 
His  weakness  was  one  of  many  causes  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  and 
to  the  %vild  orgy  of  personal  ambitions  which  make 
up  the  short  annals  of  the  Yorkist  House  and 
the  '*  crimes  "  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

With  the  new  dynasty  we  begin  to  get  into 
more  hopeful  days.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Fisher  (p,  20)  that  Henry  VH.  created  the  Star 
Chamber  (the  volume  to  which  he  refers  as 
his  authority  for  this  statement  gives  us  a  dif- 
ferent impression) ;  but  that  famous  court  came 
into  more  active  life  under  the  Tudors  than  be- 
fore and  served  to  break  the  power  of  what 
nobility  were  left.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Fisher  gives  us  a  chapter  on  the  Renaissance, 
and  thus  transgresses  the  nominal  limits  of  his 
title.  We  learn  from  him  the  non-existence  of 
Morton *s  fork  and  the  true  story  of  Warwick's 
end.  We  learn  also  that  the  ecclesiastical  land- 
lords were  often  as  business-like  and  hard  as 
any  of  the  new  men  who  succeeded  them  in  the 
abbey  lands.  But  the  main  subject,  of  course,  of 
this  volume  is  the  reign  of  the  mighty  lord  who 
broke  the  bonds  of  Rome,  Wolsey's  character 
somewhat    (alls    a^    covw^^^^d  >4i\lVv  \^^^v*.v  Vsssar , 
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graphics  of  him.  Mr.  Fisher  thinks  that  Dr.^ 
Creighton*s  sketch  was  **  too  eulogistic.'*  Thb 
stor}'  of  the  Reformation  Parliament  and  of  iht 
subsequent  changes  in  the  worship  and  doctriine 
of  the  English  Church  is  told  in  full  detail,  and 
some  light  is  thrown  on  the  methods  by  which 
Henry  VIII.  got  his  way  with  Parliaments. 
Partly  by  force  of  character,  partly  by  careful 
packing,  partly  because  for  a  long  while  his  was 
the  only  life  between  England  and  a  renewal  of 
civil  war,  partly,  too,  because  there  was  a  large 
body  of  Protestant  belief,  especially  in  the  south- 
east, and  certainly  much  **  Lollard  "  dislike  of 
clerical  wealth  and  privilege,  Henry  worked  out 
the  great  change  which  differentiates  all  modern 
from  all  mediaeval  English  history.  Space  for- 
bids us  to  dwell  further  on  the  contents  of  these 
volumes.  We  will  only  add  that  they  are  each 
supplied  with  maps,  plans,  genealogical  tables,' 
and,  above  all,  with  very  full  bibliographies. 
Not  only  are  the  authorities  named,  but  they 
are  described  so  as  to  guide  the  student  to  what 
is  best  and  to  warn  him  against  the  bias  of  those 
that  are  not  so  good. 


THREE     ASPECTS     OF     EDUCATIGX.^ 

HiRE  are  three  books  devoted  respectively  to 
the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  sides 
of  education.  Interesting  as  they  all  are, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  first  two  teach  us  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  hammered  into  the  educa- 
tional reviewer  for  ten  years  and  more.  Dr. 
Sai^ent,  who  writes  with  knowledge  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  who  has  actually  done  the  things  he 
talks  about,  believes  in  physical  training  for  alL 
So  do  we  :  but,  alas,  we  only  believe.  Our  faith  is 
not  followed  by  works.  He  deplores  profession- 
alism, gladiatorial  conflicts,  and  all  that  helps 
nature  to  make  man  a  beast  again.  So  do  we  : 
but  those  who  know  best  say  we  are  only  jnoder- 
ately  successful  in  our  efforts  to  make  games 
humanising ;  in  America  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
successful  at  all.  We  all  know  the  ideal ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  education, 
our  camps  are  as  numerous  as  our  schools.  The 
book  is  fresh,  buoyant,  American;  and,  unlike  Dr. 
Harper's  **  Education  and  Social  Life,'*  it  is 
hopeful. 

But  Dr.  Harper's  volume  is  not  hopeful;  it  is 
sad.  Again  and  again  the  submerged  tenth 
troubles  him,  and  education  codes,  inspectors,  and 
departments  weigh  heavy  on  him.  Christianity, 
too,  he  says,  is  so  inert,  so  complacent :  why  are 
not  men  better?  Surely  the  answer  is  found  in 
his  own  volume.  All  theory  about  education  is, 
as  he  himself  shows,  in  a  chaotic  state.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  when  Ruskin  and  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  Moral  Instruction  League  exist 
side  by  side,  preaching  gospels  so  different  that 

1  *' PhyMCid  Training."    By  Dr.  D.  A.  S«i;|em.     310  pp.    (Ginn.)    6j. 
"Education  and  Social  Life."    By  Dr.    T.    Wilson    Harper.    315    pp. 

"Educmtion  durinjf  the  Henais^Anct,"     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Woodward,     i^t 
PP'     fCamhridge  University  Pt CSS  )    4s.  6*/. 


even  tp  read  them  induces  confusion?  .T 
no  use  mincing  the  matter.  We  do  not 
because  we  do  not  know  what  we  want 
are  so  many  aims  in  education  that  we 
make  up  our  mind  to  take  one.  Again — a 
seems  a  defect  with  all  such  books — grant 
we  admit  the  importance  of  psychology 
psychology  is  there  to  lay  before  teacher  or 
ist  ?  Our'  author  builds  all  up  from  this  : 
consists  of  a  body  and  a  soul."  Is  it  posj 
do  more  to-day  than  to  say,  **  Man  consis 
body,  which,  in  some  way  not  understood, 
and  wills  "?  Psychology  has  itself  to  ths 
the  impatience  with  which  practical  teach 
gard  it. 

The  book  is  a  plea  for  common  sense  i 
ters  physical,  and  for  the  training  of  tead 
psychology  and  economics.  Everything,  t\ 
very  uncertain  teachings  of  history,  has  t 
serve  the  moral  and  religious  end;  ar 
though,  as  our  author  admits,  many  writei 
morals  as  merely  an  expedient  of  civilisatic 
many  good  educationists  (the  Japanese, 
stance)  would  deny  his  dogmatic  statement ; 
Bible  is  the  history  of  redemption  and  of  th 
of  God."  The  whole  book  is  thoroughly  i; 
ing;  but  its  main  positions  have  been  mai 
— and  denied — many  times  before. 

The  altogether  delightful  volume  on  t 
naissance  takes  us  away  from  contemporar 
in  morals  and  religion,  and  transports  us 
society  of  the  dead  who  did  good  work  i 
generation.  There  are  chapters  on  the  hi 
reaction,  on  Rudolph  Agricola  (so  import* 
yet  .so  silent  in  his  lifetime),  on  the  ever  ii 
ing  Erasmus,  on  Corderius,  whose  book 
used  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  on  Ludovicuj 
and  Sir  Thomas  Klyot — and  every  mar 
Perhaps  the  chapter  on  Agricola  is  writt< 
more  sympathy  than  some  of  the  others; 
book  teems  with  learning  worn  gracefully 
in  reading  such  books  as  this  that  the  fut 
our  modern  quarrels  on  education  comes  \ 
us.  We  are  apt  to  forget,  though,  that 
days  of  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon  discussi 
just  as  busy. 


THE    DIRECT    METHOD    OF    TEAC 
MODERN    LAXCiUAGES, 

With   Speci.al   Refi.rk.vce    10    ihe   Te-xching   of 

AND     I  HE     I'SE    or    'Jk.ANSI..\T10N.^ 

By  L.  VON  CiiEHN,  M.A. 
P(M>«.'  .S(houI,   Cambridge. 

OlR  object  in  t»^aching  a  ft.rei^n  lanj;^uage  to 
at  school  is  not  to  uso  th«.-  tfachini4  of  ii  as  a  ve 
■  teaching  English,  or  grammar,  or  morality,  or 
'  else,  but  simply  to  f-ul  our  pupils  in  posscssio\ 
I  language;  soi'oncil\ ,  \v«'  mu>i  introduce  ihem  lo  th 
'  people,  their  life  .and  way^,  and  ( (m^equcntly  to  s 
'  of  their  history;  thirdly,  \\c  mu>t  initial*'  them  tc 
I  best  in  their  literaturf,  and  ilni-.  by  wideni 
I    sympfithies  and  df«'p(nin;Ll  th»  ir  in^ij^'nt   into  hunia 


'  Abridged  from  a  paper  read  at  the  I.orui.  n  Coi:ray  Council 
ofTeacberjk,  January,  igo?- 
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rivikge  and  duty  to  contribute  to  a  saner  and 
:>sophy  of  life. 

mean  by  **  possession  of  the  language  **  is : 
our  pupils  shall  be  able  to  understand  it  when 
I  speak  it  so  as  to  be  understood, 
they  shall  be  able  to  understand  it  when  read, 
so  as  to  be  understood. 

they  shall  be  able  to  write  it  idiomatically  and 

nd,   as  a  crowning  accomplishment  only,   that 

e  able  to  translate  good  English  into  the  nearest 

livalent  the  foreign  language  affords. 

he  reverse  of   the  order  of  advance   under  the 

atical    method,    under    which    translation    (both 

cm   the  foreign  language)   with  endless  writing 

one  of  grammar  about  their  necks — ranked  first. 

jne    next,    if   there   was   time   and   the   teacher 

and  speaking,  if  it  came  in  at  all,  came  in  as 

accomplishment  only.     I   also  take   it  we  are 

grammar  should  be  taught,  so  far  as  possible, 

and  be  ''  no  longer  mistress,   but  handmaid/' 

It  mother  tongue  should  be  kept  in  the  back- 

m  we  come  to  the  application  of  these  prin- 
"  doctors  disagree." 

sense  is  the  all-important  intuitive  guide  in 
tion  of  principles.  Still,  it  is  extraordinary 
It  one  man's  common  sense  is  from  another's, 
nconsistencies   are   committed   by   one   and   the 

in  the  name  of  that  arbiter.  We  must 
rouble    to    analyse    the    logical    bases    of    our 

that  our  teaching  may  be  a  harmonious  co- 
f  forces  working  towards  the  same  end.  If  I 
her  tell  a  boy  who  stops  short  while  reciting 
poetry,  "Think  of  the  English,"  I  feel  sure 
tiething  wrong  in  his  conception  of  the  Direct 

if  a  boy,   when  asked  to  say  in  French  what 

who  is  going  out  of  the  room  is  doing,  says, 
',  I  don't  know  the  French  for  *  out,'  "  I  know 
t  his  attitude  towards  the  foreign  language  is 

her  hand,  those  **  New  Methodists  "  who  think 
an  leave  grammar  to  take  care  of  itself,  that 
jally  soak  in,  certainly  live  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
rho  completely  eschew  translation  deprive  them- 

valuable   test.     But   it   is   a   mistake   to   think 

er  is  useful  as  an  integral  part  of  one  system 

will    necessarily    also    be    good    in    another. 

lysis  of  underlying  principles  is  the  only  guide 

^stions  of  comparison  and  selection. 

for  a  moment  the  principle  that  the  spoken 
ust  take  precedence.  What  truth  does  that  rest 
?  Why,  that  the  essential  condition  of  acquir- 
;uage  is  to  acquire  that  sense  for  it,  that 
1/,  which  in  every  language  is  far  more 
han  grammar  as  a  determining  factor  in  its 
I  as  an  arbiter  in  questions  of  taste.  The 
iters  in  any  language  are  those  who  have  had 
,   the  most  unerring   Sprachgefiihl  for   it.     The 

which  it  grows  is  the  spoken  tongue,  the 
issession  of  the  whole  nation ;  its  mysterious 
ten  baffles  analysis,  but  its  presence  is  felt ;  it 
s  the  really  national  writer  from  the  mere 
an  of  letters ;  and  perhaps  the  best  definition  of 

the  intuition  of  the  fundamental  sense-experi- 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  linguistic  expression.  I 
3  Gouin  who  defined  tho  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
19  the  translation  of  experience  into  that 
There  you  have  the  whole  theory  of  the  Direct 


Method  in  a  nutshell;  its  object  is  the  building  up  of  an 
entirely  new  Sprachgefiihl  by  repeating  in  the  pupil,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  process  by  which  is  built  up  in  him  his 
Sprachgefiihl  for  his  mother  tongue. 

And  just  consider  what  results  from  this.  It  compels 
us  to  adopt  as  the  determining  factor  in  tracing  our  course, 
not  linguistic  form,  but  linguistic  content.  The  pupil  must 
act,  suffer,  perceive,  so  to  speak,  in  the  foreign  language; 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  made  to  repeat  the  foreign 
expressions  for  what  he  does,  suffers,  perceives,  until  each 
calls  up  the  other.  A  child's  first  steps  in  a  foreign 
language,  therefore,  must  be  within  the  range  of  his  most 
familiar  experience. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  for  the  teacher  so  to  select  and 
systematise  these  *'  translations  of  experience "  that  the 
pupil  learns  at  the  same  time  the  most  common  facts  of 
grammar  and  the  most  useful  vocabulary  provided  by  each 
sphere  or  category  of  "  experience."  Thus,  though  the 
content,  as  I  said  above,  will  be  the  determining  factor, 
this  content  will  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  considera- 
tions of  grammar  and  vocabulary.  It  was  Gouin' again 
who  discovered  the  remarkable  value  of  **  normal  series 
of  actions,"  in  these  first  stammerings  of  the  '*  infant  ^ 
foreigner,"  as  the  pupil  might  be  called,  since,  according 
to  the  theory,  he  is  building  up  in  himself  a  kind  of 
foreign  second  nature.  Their  great  value  lies  in  the  help 
gix-en  to  the  sense-memory,  in  establishing  the  new  set 
of  associations,  by  the  fact  that  the  actions  occur  in  a 
necessary  order,-  viz.,  the  chronological  order.  I  need  not 
go  into  further  particulars  on  these  **  Gouin  Series,"  as 
they  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  you.  But  you  have  only  to 
think  for  a  moment  to  see  that  practically  the  whole  of  a 
child's  experience  may  be  presented  in  such  series,  sup- 
plemented by  object  lessons,  the  two  together  covering  two 
important  fields  of  speech,  narrative  and  descriptive. 

You  will  also  readily  see  that  it  needs  little  ingenuity 
so  to  systematise  these  series  that  the  pupil  learns, 
while,  as  he  thinks,  merely  performing  or  seeing  per- 
formed a  series  of  actions,  the  chief  forms  of  the  verb — 
that  **  soul  "  of  the  senteiire,  as  Gouin  calls  it.  He  thus 
learns  his  grammar  **  in  the  concrete,"  so  to  speak;  and 
only  those  who  have  tried  this  device  know  how  trust- 
worthy are  the  new  associations  thus  formed.  Of  course,* 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  similar  forms  have  been 
assimilated,  the  pupils  are  made  to  classify  them  and 
induce  the  main  rules  of  conjugation  and  concord,  to  be 
used  thenceforth  as  tests  of  grammatical  accuracy  to  be 
applied  to  the  foreign  expression  which  the  sense-experi- 
ence calls  up. 

Observe  that  this  is  already  essentially  **  reproduction," 
that  chief  means  of  assimilation  under  the  Direct  Method, 
viz.,  the  reproduction  of  the  foreign  expression  associated 
with  the  sense-experience.  There  is  no  intervention  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Even  if  the  first  time  the  pupil  says 
"  Je  me  leve,''  while  getting  up  from  his  seat,  he  says  to 
himself  *'  that  means  /  stand  up,'^  before  he  has  re- 
peated it  many  times  the  English  equivalent  will  have 
vanished,  simply  because  it  is  not  needed ;  and  thus  we 
lay  the  foundations,  in  the  cultivation  of  sense-memory,  of 
the  habit  of  Visualisation — the  essential  condition  of  the 
reproduction,  at  a  later  stage  of  study,  of  a  narrative  read 
or  heard. 

The  process  is  as  follows  :  as.  in  the  case  of  Je  me  U-z'c 
(what  we  may  call  lh<*  dramatic  sta^«*),  the  will  renews 
the  sense-experience  which  calls  up  the  foreign  expression 
associated  with  it.  so  in  the  later  narrative  stage  the  will 
revives  the  visualisation  of  the  story,  which  in  its  turn 
evokes     its     foreign     expression.       The     foreign     sentences 
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spring,  so  to  speak,  fully  equipped  from  the  brain,  but  are 
tested  as  regards  their  grammatical  form,  if  possible  before 
they  are  uttered.  Observe,  too,  that  even  in  the  elementary 
or  dramatic  stage  it  is  possible  to  practise  what  is  really 
Free  Composition.  For  what  else  is  it  but  Free  Composi- 
tion when  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  combine  actions  into  a 
new  series  of  his  own  invention,  or  by  a  rearrangement  of 
familiar  objects  to  compose  a  new  object-lesson? 

And  now  compare  with  what  I  have  been  describing  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  old  grammatical  method. 

The  first  thing  put  into  the  pupil's  brain  was  an  abstract 
grammatical  scaffolding ;  abstract  logical  processes  (all  in 
English,  of  course)  presided  over  the  translation,  both  from 
and  into  the  foreign  languages,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  sense  was  often  neglected,  if  not  completely  sacrificed, 
though  so  far  as  "  Mistress  Grammar "  was  concerned, 
Vhonneur  itait  sauf.  Indeed,  when  translating  into  the 
foreign  language,  the  final  foreign  product,  put  together 
bit  by  bit,  like  a  mosaic,  was  barely  tested  as  a  piece  of 
original  French,  or  German,  as  the  case  might  be ;  the 
^hole*  task,  the  whole  interest,  if  any,  lay  in  reaching  the 
point  where  the  living  foreign  expression  began. 
•  We  have  two  pitfalls  to  avoid  :  on  the  one  hand,  the 
neglect  of  grammar-teaching  of  a  few  and  the  neglect  of 
grammar-drill  of  many  reform  teachers ;  on  the  other,  the 
isolated,  formal  grammar-teaching  of  the  old  regime. 

The  new  ideal  bids  us  teach  grammar,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  a  concrete  form,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  **  in- 
ducing "  the  laws  of  accidence  and  syntax,  but,  above 
all — and  this  is  the  novelty — for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  particular  forms  in  detail  before  such  induction,  and 
for  purposes  of  drill  after  the  induction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  habit  of  direct  association  must 
tend  to  make  the  application  of  the  above  laws  instinctive 
from  the  beginning,  for  the  direct  association  enables  the 
child  to  dispense  with  most  of  the  analysis  necessary,  in 
the  grammatical  and  translation  method,  to  construct 
correct  expression. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  whether  a  child,  when  he 
and  his  fellows  are  opening  their  books,  says  to  himself 
spontaneously:  **  Nous  ouvr-,"  and  then  reflects:  "After 
nous  we  have  -ons,  which  makes  Nous  ouvr-ons  *' ;  or 
reasons  thus  :  **  We  open  our  books—*  we  *  is  first  person 
plural;  verb,  ouvrir— first  plural  present,  fiOM5  ouvrons.'' 
It  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  whether,  when  he  has  to 
put  a  story  into  the  past  as  told  by  one  of  its  actors,  he 
visualises  the  whole  thing  as  done  by  himself  the  day. 
week,  or  year  before,  thus  evoking  a  series  of  **/'««/' 
"  ;c  5Mf5,"  or  **  ;e  me  suis ''  in  answer  to  the  successive 
questions:  **  Qu'ai-je  fait  cnsuitc?**  or  goes  through  this 
process  in  English,  and  then  reasons:  *' These  verbs  must 
be  put  into  the  past  indefinite,  because  it  is  spoken  narra- 
tive— i.e.,  I  must  use  the  auxiliary  avoir  or  dtre  with  the 
past  participle." 

Accordingly,  in  the  elementary  stage  we  must  use,  as 
our  instrument  for  teaching*  aiui  driving  home  the  main 
facts  of  grammar,  what  makes  the  deepest  impression  on 
the  sense-memory,  viz.,  the  procrss  of  describing  actual 
objects  or  pictures  of  objects,  and  that  of  expressing 
actions  actually  performed,  seen,  foreseen,  or  remembered. 

Later,  when  the  habit  of  visualisation  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  actual  sensc-cxpericncr,  ns  tl^e  **  compeller  " 
of  direct  association,  and  object-lessons  and  action  series 
have  given  place  to  graduated  short  stories,  as  the  centre 
of  study,  these  will,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  form  the 
vehicle  for  inculcating  further  essential  points  of  grammar, 
which  will  thus,  until  they  become  part  of  the  learner's 
common  and,  so  to  speak,  automatic  stock  of  grammatical 


knowledge,    be    associated    with    a    definite    com 
secured  by  direct  association. 

The  indispensable  exercises  for  the  practice 
grammatical  points,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  mus 
on  familiar  material,  so  as  never  to  lose  the  j 
the  direct  association  and  the  element  of  reality, 
be  presented  in  the  most  concrete  form  possi 
example,  to  give  practice  in  the  rules  of  concord, 
will  be  told  to  rewrite  a  story,  quite  within  1 
as  if  there  were  two  actors  instead  of  one,  or 
person  were  a  woman  instead  of  a  man,  or 
person  himself  or  herself  told  the  story,  &c.,  n 
necessary  changes.  Such  exercises  present  then 
the  pupil,  not  as  a  mere  formal  exercise  in  gran 
as  a  modification  of  the  mental  representation  ^ 
text  calls  up,  a  modification  which  demands 
linguistic  form.  They  have  the  invaluable  adv, 
combining  the  exercise  of  common  sense  with  th 
tion  of  grammatical  tests,  and  thus  form  the  Ion 
so  to  speak,  in  the  ladder  of  original  or  free  cc 
regarded  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view — ^ji 
modifications  invented  by  a  pupil  in  a  series  or 
lesson,  which  I  spoke  of  above,  are  the  lowest  ni 
same  ladder,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 

In  such  exercises  the  pupil  begins  to  fed 
power ;  he  is  in  some  small  measure  creat 
there  is  nothing  like  that  feeling  as  an  im 
persevering  effort.  Even  conjugation  drill  may 
much  more  real  by  insisting  on  having  verbs  ( 
in  an  actual  complete  sentence,  however  short :  e.j 
jugate  naitre  bon,  lui  en  vouloir,  en  savoir  quelq 
&c. 

In  so  far  as  a  teacher  uses,  to  give  practice 
matical  rules,  that  form  of  **  reproduction  **  I 
•*  retranslation,"  he  approximates  to  the  Direct 
for  he  uses  as  his  practice  ground  a  definite 
content,  already  assimilated,  thereby  bringing 
into  the  foreground,  and  inducing  that  wedding 
to  grammar  which  constitutes  correct  express 
here  we  touch  that  other  shoal,  so  fatal  to  mai 
teachers — the  question  of  translation. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  ample  and  sufficie 
adduced  by  Director  Max  Walter  and  others  to  i 
the  old-fashioned  construing  is  entirely  detriment 
acquisition  of  the  foreign  language,  and  even  of 
able  service  to  the  mother  tongue. 

The  aim  of  the  Direct  Method  is  to  move  fo 
and  through  the  foreign  language,  so  far  as  it  is 
without  constant  comparison  with  the  mother  tonj 
comparison  interfering  with  the  all-important  p 
direct  association.  It  is  obvious  that  there  mu: 
haziness  as  to  the  actual  meaning,  especially  of  the 
to  be  assimilated  for  reproduction.  There  are  mi 
of  explaining  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentence! 
translating,  many  ways  of  testing  the  truth  of  th 
statement  that  he  understands.  And  in  this  com 
should  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  great  advantag 
Direct  Method  is  that  it  compels  the  teacher  to 
his  pupils  from  the  first  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
what  they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know ;  tl 
be  trained  to  put  up  their  hands  whenever  the 
understand,  and  only  the  initialed  know  what  a  i 
that  implies.  It  means  that  it  is  no  longer  an  « 
plead,  **  Please,  sir,  1  did  not  understand  !  **  It 
tightening  of  the  girths  all  round.  It  is  a  disc 
intellectual  sincerity. 

But  the  teacher  has  to  be  wry  watchful,  an 
occasional  rapid  test,  translation  (oral  or  written) 
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id.  Moreover,  it  is  absurd  not  to  have  recourse 
lake  the  meaning  clear  when  the  other  means  at 
)osal  are  far-fetched  or  lengthy.  In  all  this  the 
judgment  alone  can  decide,  for  the  practice  must 

every  class. 
re  is  one  point  which  must  be  noticed  in  con- 
ith  this  question  of  translation.  It  is  often  said 
inations  in  the  foreign  language  are  no  great 
stablishing  the  direct  association,  because,  even 
J  are  successful,  they  generally  lead  to  a 
,  if  not  outspoken,  utterance  of  the  English  word. 
no  reason :  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
II  the  explanation,  and  if  it  was  simple  and 
nrard  so  that  every  step  was  clear,  the  passing 
^sh  word  through  the  pupil's  brain  is  not  more 
I  to  the  direct  association  than  it  is  when  the 
of  the  foreign  word  is  made  clear  by  actually 
im  thing  mentioned  or  a  picture  of  it.  The  point 
B  neither   case   has   the   English   word   been   the 

efoking  the  mental  representation ;  on  the  con- 
ii  the  mental  representation,  evoked  by  the  thing 
s  in  the  one  and  the  French  definition  in  the 
tidi  has  in  its  turn,  as  a  matter  of  course,  evoked 
hk  word.  The  latter  is  not  an  intermediary, 
I  the  direct  association,  but  a  ratifier,  if  need  be, 
ter's  correctness. 

at  of  the  •*  art  of  translation  " — the  idiomatic 
of  a  well-written  passage  into  the  mother  tongue 
rsa  (what  we  call  "  composition  ")?  It  must  be 
lat  both  forms  of  translation  are  the  most  con- 
ritten   tests  of  anyone's  knowledge  of  a  foreign 

and  so  long  as  they  are  used  in  examinations 
sary  to  give  our  pupils  practice  therein.  Here 
us  apply  the  root  principle  of  the  Direct  Method, 

the  direct  association  is  the  all-important  aim, 
conclusion  is  obvious.  ,  No  translation  exercise 
lowed  which  would  not  conform  to  the  definition 
ation  of  experience,"  that  is,  which  is  not  a  test 
igefuhl,  I  mean  that  it  must  consist  in  the 
I  of  passages  that  are  well  within  the  pupil's 
.,   that  he  understands   in   the   foreign   tongue — 

an  exercise  in  English  style,  though  incidentally 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  French.  This  kind  of 
I  exercise  may  be  practised  from  the  first,  but  it 
»e  frequent.  To  give  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
e  followed  in  such  translation,  a  pupil  ought  not 
>  translate  "  11  aime  le  chocolat,**  **  Rose  a  les 
s."  **  Quand   il   est   I'heute   de   prendre   le   petit 

Paul  descend  Vescalier  en  courant,**  &c.,  so 
le  literal  English  versions  intervene  between  the 
id  the  corresponding  mental  representations,  not 
'*  visualisation  **  of  the  French  is  so  perfect  that 
pontaneously  in  English  :  **  He  likes  chocolate,*' 
M  blue  eyes,"  **  When  it's  time  to  have  break- 
runs  downstairs,"  &c. 

translation  from  the  mother  tongue  into  the 
lio  same  principle,  of  course,  must  apply.  In 
Is,  this  kind  of  exercise  must  not  be  begun  before 
las  a  fair  command  of  the  foreign  language,  and 
able,  so  to  speak,  to  produce  the  foreign  version 
ginal  free  composition.  It  should  be  begun  as 
ssible;  indeed,  I  almost  think  it  would  be  best 
bis   test   out   of   school   examinations   altogether. 

I  teach,  the  more  I  realise  the  profound  truth 
i  dictum  :  *'  Die  Obersetzung  ist  eine  Kunst  die 
ule  nicht  gehdrt."    Even  '*  retranslation,"  which 

excellent   transition    from   free   composition   and 


**  reproduction  "  to  this  kind  of  translation,  should  be  post- 
poned to  an  advanced  stage.  The  habit  of  direct  associa- 
tion, I.e.,  **  thinking  in  French,"  must  be  firmly  estab- 
lished, or  the  presence  of  the  English  words  will  begin 
to  interfere.  That  is  why  it  is  important  to  do  the  **  re- 
translation,"  at  any  rate  at  first,  orally,  without  any 
English  text  in  sight.  The  English  should  be  hurled  at 
the  pupils,  rapidly,  in  complete  sentences,  so  as  to  call 
up  immediately  the  mental  representation  which  is  in  its 
turn  to  evoke  some  foreign  equivalent,  the  important  thing 
being  that  this  equivalent  should  be  good,  not  exact ;  there 
should  be,  as  it  were,  a  headlong  jump  into  the  foreign 
language,  whence  a  return  is  then  made  approximating 
gradually  to  the  closest  equivalent  that  the  language 
affords.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  excellent  introduction 
such  •*  retranslation  "  provides  to  the  translation  of  original 
passages  in  English,  which  should,  of  course,  proceed  on 
exactly  the  same  lines. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  teacher  and  taught,  it  must  be 
clear,  after  all  I  have  said,  that  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  do 
without  it  altogether.  But  here  again  the  teacher's  own 
judgment  is  his  only  possible  guide  in  practice;  only  it  is 
important  to  keep  one's  eyes  fixed  on  the  ideal,  and  to  be 
always  consciously  straining  towards  it. 

And  here  I  must  stop.  I  hope  what  I  have  said  may 
be  of  some  help  in  formulating  more  clearly  the  policy  of 
that  section  of  reform  teachers  which  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  has  so  happily  dubbed  **  The  Left  Centre." 

To  sum  up,  the  doctrine  of  the  Direct  Method  is  that 
Sprackgefiihl  is  at  least  as  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  a 
language  as  grammatical  accuracy— in  fact,  that  the 
•former,  rightly  considered,  includes  the  latter ;  further,  that 
in  order  to  develop  this  SprachgefUkl,  the  language  must 
be  acquired  by  establishing  a  direct  association  in  the 
learner's  mind  between  the  foreign  expressions  and  the 
objects,  actions,  perceptions  they  express,  and  that  to  do 
this  successfully  there  is  but  one  way,  viz.,  Nature's  way. 
Sprachgefuhl  cannot  be  cultivated  backwards.  One  must 
begin  where  the  child  begins— by  the  living  spoken  word 
in  closest  touch  with  sense-experience,  to  be  followed  in 
due  course  by  reading  and  writing,  in  which  sense-memory 
and  visualisation  take  the  place  of  sense-experience  as 
**  compellers  "  of  the  direct  association. 

Throughout  the  course  of  study  the  constant  aim  of 
the  teacher  must  be  to  train  this  habit  of  direct  associa- 
tion, and  every  means  of  instruction  or  practice  must  be 
welcomed  or  discarded  according  as  it  helps  or  thwarts 
its  growth. 

I  think  we  little  realise  as  yet  all  that  this  may  mean 
to  future  generations. 

To  begin  with,  it  provides  a  powerful  lever  to  induce 
the  child  to  put  forth  all  his  energy :  for  the  power  of 
doing  things  appeals  to  him  as  a  rule  more  than  the  power 
of  knowing  things. 

But  what  is  still  more  important  is  that,  by  insisting  on 
visualisation  and  all  forms  of  sense-memory,  it  tends  to 
develop  in  the  child  the  habit  of  remaining  in  touch 
with  reality  when  he  enters  the  class-room,  a  habit 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  every  teacher  who  is  worth  his  salt 
to  foster  and  develop  in  his  pupils,  so  big  with  promise 
is  it  for  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  nation — for  is  it 
not  the  preliminary  condition  or  the  concomitant  of  all 
vivid  imagination,  of  all  honest  thought,  of  all  sincere 
artistic  expression? 

Indeed,  the  Direct  Method  might  well  take  as  its  motto  : 
"The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
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THE     GULF     STREAM. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  James 
Page  which  was  sent  in  reply  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  told  that  a  mild  winter  in  New  York  City  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  running  sixty  miles 
nearer  shore  than  previously.  It  was  published  in  the 
U.S.  Monthly  Weather  Review^  and  we  reprint  parts  of 
the  letter  to  correct  the  numerous  popular  misapprehensions 
relative  to  the  part  played  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Speaking  with  precision,  the  term  Gulf  Stream  should 
be  limited  to  that  continuous  discharge  of  the  water  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  takes 
place  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  a  narrow  outlet 
bounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  State  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  its  eastern  by  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands 
and  Bank.  Through  this  channel,  constricted  in  its 
narrowest  portion  to  a  width  of  thirty-two  miles,  there  is 
a  constant  outflow  of  the  warm,  equatorial  waters  heaped 
up  in  this  vast  and  almost  land-locked  basin  by  the  per- 
sistent action  of  the  trade  winds,  rising  at  times  in  mid- 
stream to  a  velocity  of  four  or  five  knots,  and  having  a 
constant  temperature  of  81°  F.  or  82°  F.  The  impetus 
imparted  to  this  water  by  the  pressure  from  the  rear  is, 
moreover,  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  motion  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  actual  point  of  exit  from 
the  channel  proper,  which  may  be  considered  as  termin- 
ating at  Matanilla  Shoal,  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Great  Bahama  Bank,  in  latitude  27**  north.  .As  a  result 
the  stream  continues  to  be  felt  as  a  distinct  body  of  warm 
water  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width,  moving  steadily 
onward,  but  with  uniformly  diminishing  velocity  and 
temperature,  until  a  point  opposite  Cape  Hatteras  is 
attained,  or  even  opposite  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Beyond  this  point,  however,  the  warm  current  spreads  out 
over  the  adjacent  area  of  the  ocean  like  a  vast  fan,  and 
the  identity  of  the  stream  is  consequently  obliterated  in 
the  general  eastward  drift  which  characterises  the  waters 
of  the  temperate  latitudes. 

Speaking  then  with  precision,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a 
current  of  warm  water,  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width, 
which  emerges  from  the  Straits  of  Florida,  follows  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  northward  as  far  as  the  Capes 
of  the  Chesapeai<e,  and  is  there  merged  in  the  generally 
eastward  drift  underlying  the  prevailing  westerly  winds 
of  the  temperate  latitudes.  To  describe  it  in  the  language 
of  Maury  as  "a  river  in  the  ocean,  having  its  fountain 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  mouth  in  the  .Arctic  Seas," 
is  picturesque,  but  highly  exaggerated  and  erroneous. 

With  reference  to  movements  of  the  stream  (viz., 
changes  in  its  location  as  a  whole),  reports  of  which, 
furnished  by  navigators,  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  it  may  be  said  that  these  probably  do 
exist,  although  within  narrow  limits.  Observations  of  the 
**  set  "  experienced  by  vessels  crossing  the  stream,  as  also 
of  the  warmth  of  the  surface  waters,  show  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis,  or  line  of  greatest  velocity,  as  also  that 
of  the  line  of  maximum  temperature,  may  vary  from  day 
to  day  over  a  range  of  fifty  miles.  The  methods  of 
6bser\'ations  employed  are,  however,  so  replete  with  sources 
of  error  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  single 
result.  That  such  movements  can  have  any  effect  upon 
the  climate  iii  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  highly  improb- 
able, the  stream  itself  in  these  latitudes  being  so  dispersed 
as  to  be  almost  indefinable,  and  the  modifications  of  the 
surface  teniperatures  of  the  adjacent  waters  wrought  by 
a  temporary  change  in  its  position  bdJng  certainly 
negligible. 


HISTORY   AND   CURRENT    EVEN 

The  German  Emperor  has  recentlv  received  thp 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Silesian 
of  Malta,  I.e.,  of  a  branch  of  the  Order  of  S. 
Jerusalem.  English-speaking  readers  know  of  tl 
in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  Hospital 
in  modern  times  under  the  name  of  Knights  of  M 
owners  of  that  Mediterranean  island  the  pos5<! 
which  was  the  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  our  \ 
Napoleon  in  1803.  The  order  was  founded  to  help 
to  Palestine  ;  it  existed  to  fight  the  battles  of  Chr 
against  the  '*  infidel,"  i.e.,  the  Moslem.  It  sur 
twin-order,  the  Templars,  and  still  exists,  now 
German  Emperor  and  Count  Praschma  said,  to  f 
forms  of  '*  infidelity.'*  The  Emperor's  initiation 
ancient  order  is  further  interesting,  as  we  know 
to  regard  himself  as  a  successor  of  the  Holy 
Emperors,  those  media'val  chiefs  of  Christendom, 
service,  at  least  nominally,  all  those  crusading  h( 
to  fight.  Compare  William  II.  with,  e.^.,  Fred 
whom  his  Italian  subjects  called  Barbarossa. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  these  columns,  now  s 
to  refer  to  what  might  be  regarded  by  an  unp 
outsider  as  the  curious  inaptness  of  the  House  of  ( 
to  its  professed  business — the  constant  alteration 
It  may  occur  to  our  readers  to  wonder  how  it  i 
saved,  considering  the  ignorance  of  the  average 
of  that  body,  from  greater  evils  than  we  actual! 
Of  course,  there  is  much  that  we  do  not  escape : 
us  are  feeling  now  the  effects  of  the  want  of 
with  which  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Workmei 
pensation  .Act  were  suddenly  enlarged^  But  muc 
venience  is  avoided  by  devices  to  w^hich  the  I 
Commons  has  had  recourse  to  prevent  it  from 
the  consequences  of  its  own  actions.  One  of  the 
employment  of  a  skilled  lawyer  to  draft  the  Bil 
the  **  Government  "  introduces.  Another  was  rel 
in  Mr.  Burns 's  speech  the  other  day.  He  **  adi 
House  to  read  the  Bil!  a  second  time.  As  it  wa 
with  technicalities,  the  proper  tribunal  to  conside 
a  Select  Committee." 

We  are  all  thinking  just  now  of  the  Confe 
Colonial  Ministers  which  is  shortly  to  take  place 
minster.  The  problem  of  the  government  of  the 
Empire,  which  is  always  before  us,  has  therefo 
rise  to  several  statements  of  opinion.  We  prop« 
to  quote  and  comment  briefly  on  some  of  tl 
important.  Early  in  February,  Mr.  Alfred  Lvttel 
gested,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  an  Imperial 
a  board  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Kingdom,  of  India,  of  the  self-governing  colonies, 
the  Crown  colonies.  But  the  most  interesting  pai 
proposal  was  that  this  board  should  sit  anni 
successive  years  at  Montreal,  Bombay,  Cape  To' 
Sydney.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Lyttelton  thinks 
Empire  as  composed  mainly  of  four  masses  of  1 
Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  and  .Australia.  Note 
omits  the  British  Isles.  That  is  pre-eminentlv  p< 
the  future,  or,  to  vary  the  phrase,  history  of  th< 
perhaps  a  distant  one.  when  the  British  Isles, 
exhausted  their  iron  and  coal,  and  of  small  p< 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Kmpire,  will  be  t 
important  part  of  the  British  world. 

Colonel  Hi-ghf.s.  of  Ontario,  declared  himsel 
Canadian  House  of  Common*;  in  favour  of  *♦  o 
Imperial   Parliament   with   repre-rntatives   from   ev 
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rt  of  the  Empire."  "This  Parliament."  he 
mid  be  independent  of  the  British  Parliatment. 
Id  confine  itself  to  home  affairs."  (We  are  re- 
James  VI.  and  I.,  who  wanted  to  be.  King  of 
ain,  and  told  the  English  House  of  Commons 
n  politics  was  not  its  business.)  On  the  other 
Premier  of  Newfoundland  severely  attacked  ttue 
Government,  charging  it  with  sacrificing  the 
No  colony  would  be  safe,"  he  said,  "-however 
its    enactments,    if    the    Imperial    Government 

0  itself  authority  to  suspend  such  enactments." 
Laurier,  the  Canadian  Premier,  being  appealed 

alf   of    Newfoundland,    said    that    **  so    long    as 

tnd  remained  outside  the  Confederation,  Canada 

tender  her  sympathy  " ;  and  we  are  told  by  one 

to  know  that  **  the  proposed  Imperial  Council 

1  askance  by  many  prominent  Australian*,  who 
ang  misused  to  pledge  the  colonies  to  action 
ot  approved  by  their  Parliament,  or  to  hamper 
isable  Minister  in  an  emergency."  Does  the 
ipire  as  a  whole  desire  centralisation,  or  Home 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST, 
GENERAL. 
dmasters'  Conference,  the  Headmasters*  Associa- 
the  Assistant-masters'  Association  have  all 
ssed  resolutions  recommending  the  adoption  of 
sd  pronunciation  of  Latin,  the  two  former  by 
ritics,  the  last  nem.  con.  Resolutions  of  these 
not  binding  upon  their  members,  and  may  have 
t  according  to  other  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  most 

I  to  find  that  the  Board  pf  Education  has  issued 
to  schools  which  earn  grants  directing  them  to 
eform,  and  instructing  the  inspectors  to  see  that 

This  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  effects, 
li  a  loophole  is  unfortur\ately  left  for  the  con« 
abjector.  We  are  tired  of  the  conscientious 
e  is  doing  infinite  harn:^  to  England  in  many 
(.  In  this  case  he  will  have  to  make  out  his 
i  inspector,  and  we  pray  that  the  inspectors' 
be  hardened.  There  is  really  no  difficulty  in 
as  all  testify  who  have  tried  it;  and  the  gains 
ill  rotmd.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Board 
on  careful  pronunciation  of  quantity. 

t  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  for  1906 
irating  reading.  Regulation  4,  relating  to  quteili- 
id  approved  standards  of  general  education, 
>e  operative  in  July  last,  and  since  that  date 
in  column  B  has  been  practically  at  a  stand- 
five  applications  were  received  under  regulation 
jfers  to  training.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  the 
s,  that  teachers  who  trained  in  1905,  and  who 
»  underwent  probationary  service  which  com- 
-  qualification  under  regulation  3,  should,  in 
umstances,  feel  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense 
on.  A  more  disturbing  qualification  arises  from 
t  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  number  of  such 

II  be  appreciably  increased  during  1907.  The 
which  prevails  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Register 
a  serious  check  to  the  movement  for  training. 

received  from  training  institutions  shows  that 
umber  of  students  in  residence  is  considerably 
of  the  last  few  years.  The  council  feels  that, 
:ion  following  on  the  proposal  to  abandon  the 
tending  teachers  are  attaching  but  little  impprt- 


ance  to  the  clause  in  the-  regi^a^iaa&  /or  ^condary  schools 
stating  tbat  after  July  ncxtstijess  may  be.  laid  on  training 
as  a  qualification  for  school  work.  Moreover,  while  the 
supply  of  teachers  remains  deficient,  and  the  demand  for 
their  services  increases,  they  are  finditig  more  and  more 
encouragement  to  enter  on  school  training  as  soon  as  an 
academic  qualification  has  been  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Register  after  the 
present  month,  the  report  states  that  the  acceptance  by  th^ 
Grovernment  of  Lord  Monkswell's  amendment  to  the  regis- 
tration clause  of  the  Education  Bill  of  last  year,  by  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  bring  the  present  Register  to 
an  end,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  policy  with  which 
the  Board  of  Education  feels  able  to  concur,  and  the  Regis- 
tration Council  now  expresses  its  hope  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Bill  will  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  scheme 
foreshadowed  in  the  amendment,  with  the  cardinal  features 
of  which  the  council  is  entirely  in  agreement.  Experience 
in  the  administration  of  the  Order  in  Council  has  convinced 
the  council  that  a  dual  Register  with  a  distinction  based  on 
the  type  of  school  in  which  the  teacher  has  served  is 
impossible  to  maintain.  The  council  desires  to  see  a  Regis- 
ter in  a  single  column  to  which  the  condition  of  admission 
shall  be  a  high  qualification,  both  academic  and  profes- 
sional, and  in  which  the  name  and  type  of  the  school  where 
experience  has  been  obtained,  as  well  as  the  individual 
qualifications  of  the  teacher,  shall  be  indicated. 

Furthermore,  the  council  expresses  the  conviction  that 
the  formation  of  a  professional  council  responsible  to  ■  the 

:   Board    of    Education    for    the    policy    as    well    as    for   the 
administration  of  the  Register  is  a  step  which  would  com- 

'  mand  the  confidence  of  the  teaching  profession.  To  consti- 
tute such  a  council  fresh  legislation  would  doubtless  be 
needed,  but,  pending  this,  the  Registration  Council  suggests 
that  the  Board  should,  with  the  advice  of  the  Consultative 
Committee,  apply  for  the  issue  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
which  should  provide  for  a  scheme  of  registration  prescrib- 
ing regulations  in  less  detail  and  allowing  to  a  new  Regis- 
tration Council  a  larger  discretion  in  the  interpretation  and 
administration  of  the  Order.  Should  a  new  Register  be  con- 
stituted, the  old  and  the  new  Registers  should  be  dovetailed, 
but  there  are  grave  objections  to  carrying  over  to  the  new 
Register  the  names  of  80,000  or  more  teachers  now  entitled 
to  be  on  column  A,  with  the  11,000  registered  in  column  B. 
Some  course  must  be  discovered  which  will  satisfy  the  joint 
claims  of  both  branches  of  the  profession,  and  will  deal  as 
tenderly  as  possible  with  the  existing  rights  of  registered 
teachers  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  swamp  with  num- 
bers the  new  Register. 

A  RECENTLY  published  return  (391)  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  deals  with  the  application  of  funds  by  local 
authorities  to  education  other  than  elementary  in  England 
and   Wales  during  the  school  year   1904-5.     The   total  ex- 
penditure, not  including  that  of  loans,  reached  ;£r2, 889,871, 
of   which  ;£r736,966   was  spent  on  secondary  schools,    with 
which    pupil-teacher    centres   are    classed.     Of    the    latter 
amount,   Wales  spent  ;^i04,464.     Towards  the  training  of 
teachers,    excluding   pupil   teachers,    ;1.'48,835    was   devoted, 
and  the  share  of  Wales  under  this  heading  reached  ;^'82i 
onl\.     Nearly    a    quarter    of    a    million    pounds — of     which 
Waleb    accounts    for    ;£.'i3,278 — went    in    scholarships,    bur- 
i   sarieN.  and  the  payment  of  fees,  and  /JiS^,(>o;i  was  absorbed 
■    in  administrative  and  lejijal  exprnsf>.     About  twice  as  much 
I   was    devoted   to   evening    schools,    together    with    technical 
'.   and  other  forms  of  higher  education,   iis  was  expended  on 
secondary   schools.     The    report   gives   minute    information 
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as  to  the  amounts  expended  on  different  districts,  and  should 
prove  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  student  of  comparative  educa- 
tional statistics. 

The  Civil  Service  Estimates  for  1907-8  show  an  increase 
of  ;^254,046  for  the  Board  of  Education,  bringing  the 
Education  Vote  up  to  ;{^i3, 593,646.  For  secondary  schools 
and  pupil  teachers  the  amount  ear-marked  reaches 
;^69i,ooo,  an  increase  of  ;£'86,400  on  the  total  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  list  of  twenty-6ve  ' 
holiday  courses  which  will  be  held  on  the  Continent  at 
different  times  during  the  present  year,  but  mostly  in  the 
summer  months.  Six  of  the  courses  are  in  Germany,  viz., 
Greifswald,  Jena,  Konigsberg,  Marburg,  Neuwied,  and 
Salzburg;  four  in  Switzerland,  viz.,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Neuchiitel,  and  Bern ;  one  in  Spain,  viz.,  Santander ;  and 
the  rest  in  France,  viz.,  Besangon,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Nancy, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  St.  Servan,  St.  Malo,  Paris,  Tours, 
Honfleur,  Bayeux,  Granville,  Caen,  Lisieux,  and  Viller- 
ville.  The  paper  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  gives 
the  date  of  each  course,  the  fees,  return  fares  from  Lon- 
don, lowest  cost  of  boarding,  principal  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, address  of  the  local  secretary,  and  other  details  of 
importance  to  intending  students.  Copies  of  the  paper  can 
be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  London,  S.W. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  has  published  particulars  of  the 
Guild  Holiday  Courses  for  next  summer.  Courses  are  to 
be  held  at  Tours,  Honfleur,  Neuwied,  and  Santander.  The 
courses  will  commence  in  all  four  centres  in  the  first  week 
of  August.  The  preliminary  meetings  at  Tours,  Honfleur, 
and  Neuwied  will  be  held  on  August  2nd.  The  courses 
will  open  on  the  morning  of  August  3rd  in  the  French 
centres,  and  on  the  morning  of  August  5th  at  Neuwied. 
At  Santander  the  students  should  arrive  before  August  5th. 
The  courses  will  occupy  less  than  three  weeks.  Students 
are  advised  to  stay  a  short  while  longer  in  the  country. 
It  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  that  consciousness 
of  progress  begins  to  be  felt.  Some  further  practice  after 
this  stage  is  reached  is  very  valuable.  The  representatives 
of  the  English  Committee  in  1907  are :  at  Tours,  Mr. 
Edward  Buck,  Christ's  Hospital,  West  Horsham  ;  at  Hon- 
fleur, Mr.  J.  V.  Saunders,  Hymers  College,  Hull;  at  Neu- 
wied, Mr.  E.  Sharwood  Smith,  the  Grammar  School, 
Newbury ;  to  whom  (according  to  the  centre  chosen)  in- 
tending students  should  send  their  names  as  early  as 
possible.  At  Santander,  Sefior  Don  Julian  Fresnedo  de  la 
Calzada,  Santander,  and  Mr.  S.  Beirne,  Astillero,  Province 
of  Santander,  will  act  as  representatives.  Entries  for  the 
Spanish  course  should  be  made  at  the  offices  of  the  Guild, 
74,  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Grenoble  have  sent 
us  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  arrangements  they  have  made 
for  their  holiday  courses,  which  will  last  from  July  ist  to 
October  31st  next.  In  addition  to  the  summer  courses, 
others  lasting  throughout  the  year  and  suitable  for 
foreigners  will  be  held.  The  courses  in  the  phonetic 
laboratory,  described  in  our  issue  for  July,  1906,  are  to  be 
held  again  this  year,  and  are  likely  to  be  well  attended 
by  teachers  anxious  to  improve  their  French  pronunciation. 
Teachers  thinking  of  visiting  Grenoble  should  write  to 
M.  Marcel  Reymond  at  the  University. 

M.  Ch.  Lambert  has  sent  us  full  particulars  of  the 
holiday  courses  for  foreigners  arranged  at  the  University 
of    Dijon.      The    courses    will    last    from    July     1st    to 


October  31st.  The  work  arranged  for  visitors  is 
tical  kind,  and  has  been  made  as  interesting  a 
English  visitors  will  find  every  arrangement 
made  for  their  comfort.  A  booklet  describing 
versity  and  the  town,  together  with  a  copy  of 
lectures,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  M.  I 
the  University. 

On  January  31st  last  a  meeting  was  held  in  P 
friends  and  former  pupils  of  the  late  M.  Alexand 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  perpetuate  h 
by  the  erection  of  a  medallion  in  the  Sorbonn 
the  many  years  that  he  held  the  professorship 
he  trained  the  majority  of  those  who  are  to-da 
our  language  in  France,  and  he  probably  di< 
popularise  the  study  of  English  than  any  o 
Among  those  on  the  committee  appointed  to  fo 
scheme  are  MM.  Liard,  Croisct,  Hovelaque, 
Garnier,  Jamin,  and  Miss  Williams.  The  seer 
M.  Clermont,  of  the  Lyc^e  Janson  de  Sailly, 
Scott,  of  the  Lyc^e  Moli^re,  to  whom  all  st 
should  be  sent. 

The  proposal  of  the  Manchester  Education  Co 
acquire  the  Piatt  Fields  Estate  at  a  cost  of  £1 
the  purpose  of  erecting  training  colleges,  to  whic 
was  made  in  our  February  issue  (p.  70),  has  be 
by  the  City  Council.  It  was  urged  by  the  of 
the  scheme  that  there  was  no  guarantee  ths 
trained  largely  at  the  expense  of  Manchester 
would  remain  in  the  city  to  be  available  for 
Manchester  schools.  Until  the  training  of  teac 
garded  as  a  national  duty  this  argument  will  < 
militate  against  an  adequate  supply  of  training  a 

It  is  reported  that  at  Middlesbrough  the 
Committee  pays  five  of  the  masters  in  the  bo; 
ment  of  the  High  School,  and  all  the  assistant 
in  the  girls'  department,  a  smaller  salary  thai 
taker,  who  receives  £1^3  Ss.  per  annum.  i 
teachers  referred  to  are  four  graduates  in  sciem 
in  arts.  Do  governing  bodies  in  the  north  of 
consider  education  to  be  its  own  reward? 

The  Association  of   Headmistresses  recently   f( 

memorandum  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 

dealing  with   the  question  of  afternoon   work    in 

schools  for  girls.     Answers  received  from  school* 

to  the  association     in   response   to   inquiries     sh( 

198    headmistresses,    29    were  in    favour    of    a 

afternoon    session — thoufjh    it  should    be    pointec 

many   of    these    headmistresses    were    influenced 

local  circumstances — and   169  were  against  aften 

Similarly,    194  assistant-mistresses  were   in  favo 

in  the  afternoon,  and   1,619  against  it.     The  m< 

in  support  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  scho( 

I   points  out  that  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  has  laid  ft  < 

'    (i)   Experience  has  shown    that   concentrated   w( 

I    long  rest   following   and   much    individual    freed( 

I    high  tension  of  intellectual  work  ;  (2)  it  is  sound 

I    to  rely  on  the  fresh  hours  for  the  orj^anising  ai 

!    ing  of  impressions,  and  to   let  a  long   rest  inter 

I    preparation  is  begun. 

I       The  views  expressed  at  the   International   Coi 
School    Hygiene    at    Nurnberg,     1904,    by    Dr. 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  Hintzmann,  of  Eiberfeld,  also  i 
mental    fatigue   entailed   by   school    work,    and 
tenance    to  the   opinions    expressed    in   the    me; 
Dr.   Benda  maintains  that  the   afternoons  of   sc 


mr 

^■ihould  be  iree  for  gymnastics,  sports,  and 
^V  claims  of  physical  education  are  us  imporl- 
^Hof  intellectual  education.  Dr.  Hintzmann 
^Birder  to  lessen  the  over-pressure  of  teachers 
JVinstruction  should  be  confined  to  the  morning, 
!  required  in  gymniistics  and  games,  and  that 
Imw  should  be  left  free  for  home-work,  music, 
^He  holds  it  proved  that  where  this  arrange- 
Pl^  the  pupils  are  brighter  in  class  and  more 
, Study  at  hompj  whilst  the  freedom  from  after* 
^  has  an  equally  beneficial  efTect  upon  the 
IP£icher. 

On    Committee   of   ihe   West    Riding   County 

es    to    hold    a    short    vacation    course    for 

dary,    technical,    and    elementary   schools. 

be   held   at    the    Municipal   behoof,    Scar- 

Ihe  early  part  of  August,  and  wtU  last  for 

[it ;  it  is  not  limited  to  West  Riding  teachers, 

to  ait  on  payment   of  the  fee.     The  aim 

to  give  teachers  the  opportunity  of  study- 

of  teaching  ordinary  subjects  rather  than 

instruction.     The  committee  is  not  yet   in 

Ive  details  as  to  the  lectures  and  lecturers, 

I  being  at  pre^sent  under  consideration.     The 

cts  will  probably  be  included,  some  of  them 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  education  ; 

^n«     singing,     and     methods     of     teaching 

ehools ;     teaching     of     elementary     science, 

matliematics,      history,      geography;      school 

Atlire^study  ;   physical    instruction*     Further   par* 

I]  be  ready  early  in  May,  and  will  be  forwarded 

to    Mr*    A.    V.    Houghton,    County    Hall, 

lorlicultural  Society  will  hold  an  examinaiion 
Allotment  Gardening  on  April  24th,  intended 
to      elementary     and     technical     school 
been  undertaken  in  view  of  the  increasing 
Bntry    districts    for   schoolmasters    competent 
ements  of  cottage  gardening.     The  society's 
^11    be    issued    to    those   who    show    suf!icient 
rifh  the  subject  to  warrant  their  teaching  it. 
lesiring  to  sit  for   the  examination   should  apply 
copy  of   the   syllabus,    containing   an    entry 
etary  of  the  society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 

of  public  instruction  in  .Afghanistan,  Dr. 
I  is  at  present  occupied,  the  Pioneer  Mail 
blishing  schools  throughout  Kabul,  which 
I,  for  educational  purposes,  into  more  than 
lets,  each  having  a  lower  primary  school.  Out 
twcr  primary  schools  more  than  twenty  upper 
liools,  and  from  the  latter  five  middle  schools,  are 
I  up,  which  in  due  course  will  contribute  to  form 
boo  Is  in  Kabul,  besides  the  Habibia  College, 
for  degrees.  Three  years  hence,  schools 
blished  on  similar   lines   in    large  provincial 

dition  of  **  Books  for  the  Bairns  '*  is  being 
Review  of  Reviews    oflice,      The    English 
booklets  is,  as  is  well  known,  sold  at  one 
ft  is  proposed  to  sel!  the  French  edition  at  2d. 
nfant*"   has   been   published,   and   w^ill  be  fol- 
olhers 
fooPCR,    B.St.   (Loud,),  senior   mathematical 
ndne^  Secondary  School  has  been  appointed 
be    Widnes    Municipal    Day   Secondary    and 
d1  and  Pupil  Teacher  Centre. 


Candidates  for  boy  clerkships,  of  which  particulars  have 
appeared  in  TiiE  School  World  (vol.  viii,,  p.  308),  must 
make  application  on  or  before  April  11th.  The  usual  examina- 
tion for  appointments  as  apprentices  in  the  dockyards  will  be 
held  in  May»  Forms  must  reach  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion oil  or  before  April  15th.  Candidates  must  be  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  subjects  of  e.xamina- 
tion  are  arithmetic,  linglish,  geometry  and  algebra,  elemen- 
tary science,  and  drawing*  The  pay  of  apprentices  increases 
from  4 J.  a  week  in  the  first  year  to  14^.  a  week  in  the 
sixth.  The  examination  for  artificers  in  the  Royal  Navy 
is  to  be  held  at  the  same  time.  The  age  limits  are  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years.     The  scope  of  the  examination  is  similar* 

Mr.  EnwARO  Arkold  directs  our  attention  to  an  in- 
accuracy on  p.  Q7  of  our  last  issue.  Our  reviewer,  writing 
of  threp  volumes  of  the  "  Epochs  of  English  Literature  ** 
series  published  by  Mr,  Arnold,  refers  to  them  as  costing 
**  eighieenpence  the  set."    The  volumes  are  sold  at  is,  6d, 

[   each. 

I  SCOTTISH. 

Dr.  Struthbrs,  secretary  to  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment, has  issued  a  circular  with  reference  to  the 
schemes  of  the  French  and  Prussian  Governments  under 
which  a  number  of  young  teachers  in  Scottish  secondary 
schools  may  be  employed  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
France  or  Prussia  for  one  year  as  temporary  assistants. 
The  general  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  and  those  desiring  fuller  particulars  should  apply 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  Education  Department.  Jtn 
a  second  circular  dealing  with  French  and  German 
assistants  in  Scottish  schools  and  colleges,  Dr.  Struthers 
points  out  that  it  will  greatly  assist  the  ultimate  success 
and  spread  of  a  movement  which,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
of  great  value  for  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in 
all  three  countries  if  managers  who  are  willing  to  make 
this  experiment  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  will  submit  a  frank 
report  at  the  close  of  the  year  upon  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained,  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that  have 
occurred,  and  with  the  conditions  that  should,  in  their 
opinion,  be  fulfilled  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  these 
assistants. 

Though,  to  the  disappointment  of  a  large  section  of 
the  public,  no  mention  was  made  in  the  King's  Speech  of 
the  subject  of  education  in  Scotland,  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Commons  on 
March  20th.  In  doing  so^  Mr,  Sinclair  explained  that  the 
Bill  provides  for  school  meals  and  the  medical  examina- 
tion of  children  ;  confers  on  school  boards  power  to  make 
by-laws  enforcing  the  attendance  to  a  reasonable  extent 
at  continuation  classes  of  backward  pupils  up  to  the  age 
of  seventeen ;  facilitates  the  transfer  of  insufficiently 
endowed  voluntary  schools  to  school  boards  ;  and  abolishes 
the  cumulative  vole  for  school-board  elections.  The 
Labour  Party  proposes  to  bring  forward  an  Education 
Bill  of  its  own  dealing  with  pretty  much  the  same  subjecU, 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view, 

Thb  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  at  its  last 
general  meeting  approved  of  the  principle  of  direct  re- 
presentation of  its  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  instructed  its  general  committee  of  management  to 
prepare  a  return  showing  the  financial  burden  that  such 
a  scheme  would  entail.  This  has  now  been  done,  and 
the  scheme  has  come  up  for  consideration  before  lh«* 
various  local  branches.  Almost  without  exception  these 
have  given  a  unanimous  vote  against  the  scheme.  The 
one  branch — Inverness — that  has  supported  the  principle 
of    direct    represc^ntation    has    also    declared    against    any 
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additional  levy  for  the  upkeep  of  such  a  representative. 
Scottish  teachers  are  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  the  average  Scottish 
member  takes  in  education ;  and,  judging  by  the  strong 
support  these  have  given  to  the  plea  for  an  improved 
superannuation  committee,  teachers  have  every  reason  to 
stand  meanwhile  by  the  status  quo. 

Thb  transference  of  the  denominational  training  colleges 
to  the  Provincial  Committees  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted, and  for  the  future  these  institutions  will  be  national 
in  name  as  they  have  long  been  national  in  function. 
The  agreement  that  has  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  religion  should  prove  of  considerable  interest 
to  English  educationists  in  view  of  the  movement  for 
nationalising  training  colleges  there.  -  By  th's  agreement 
the  Churches  undertake  the  entire  charge  of  the  religious 
instruction.  They  pay  the  teachers,  they  control  the  creed 
to  be  taught,  they  examine  and  decide,  so  far  as  religious 
subjects  are  concerned,  on  the  merits  of  the  students  whom 
they  teach.  The  Provincial  Committees  on  their  side 
guarantee  that  religion  will  have  a  place  in  the  time-table 
of  the  colleges,  and  allow  the  Churches  to  employ,  on  such 
terms  as  were  mutually  agreed  upon,  the  staff  of  the 
colleges  to  teach  religion,  should  the  Churches  find  suitable 
teachers  among  the  staflF.  The  price  paid  by  the  com- 
mittees to  the  Churches  for  the  existing  colleges  would,  if 
capitalised,  be  more  than  ample  for  paying  the  salaries  of 
those  engaged  in  imparting  religious  instruction.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  without  a  single  word  of  opposition 
from  any  quarter,  an  agreement  has  been  come  to  whereby 
the  existing  staff  may  be  employed  in  the  religious  teach- 
ing. In  England  a  similar  proposal  has  been  made  a 
casus  belli  between  two  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and 
may  result  in  a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Certainly  these  things  are  managed  better  in 
Scotland. 

IRISH. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  present  themselves  for  the  examinations  of 
the  Intermediate  Board  next  June  is  the  largest  since  the 
establishment  of  the  system,  viz.,  boys,  8,678;  girls,  3,871  ; 
total,  12,549.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  corresponding 
figures  of  last  year  of  359  boys  and  486  girls  ;  total,  845.  As 
compared  with  1905  the  increase  is  2,261. 

The  Board's  Rules  for  1908  still  excite  considerable 
criticism,  centring  mainly  round  two  points  :  (i)  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  in  two  languages  besides  English,  and  (2) 
the  treatment  of  arithmetic,  which  is  now  amalgamated  with 
algebra  as  one  subject,  the  proportion  of  marks  assigned 
to  it  being  on  the  pass  papers  30  per  cent,  and  on  the 
honours  papers  only  10  per  cent.  There  is  spreading  a 
deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system,  which  the 
new  rules  have  only  intensified,  and  there  is  a  very  general 
feeling  that  it  is  useless  to  criticise  or  offer  suggestions  on 
the  new  rules,  as  these  are  only  the  result  of  an  impasse 
at  headquarters.  Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur 
Achivi.  If  the  Government  and  the  Commissioners  are  at 
loggerheads,  it  is  the  unfortunate  schools,  pupils,  and 
teachers  who  must  suffer. 

Wi  trust  Mr.  Birrell  will  see  his  way  to  effect  some 
radical  improvement  in  Irish  education.  There  has  been 
enough  of  verbal  sympathy  with  its  shortcomings,  and  it 
requires  considerable  explanation  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence b*?tween  the  figures  for  Irish  education  and  those  for 
Eni^land  and  Scotland.  In  1901-2  the  estimates  for  educa- 
tion were:     England,    ;£r9,765.ooo ;    Scotland,    ;£'i,353,ooo ; 


Ireland,  ;^  1,301, 000.  For  1906-7  the  figures  w< 
land,  ;£ri3»  139,600;  Scotland,  ;£^  1,983;. 000 ; 
;£rif303,233.  While  the  increase  for  England  in 
is  over  30  per  cent.,  and  for  Scotland  nearly  50 
the  figures  for  Ireland  remain  practically  as  they 
some  palliation  Mr.  Birrell  says  that  the  figure; 
secondary  education  are  not  included,  but  as  the 
the  Intermediate  Board  has  fallen  about  £u 
would  not  improve  the  comparison  between  the 

The  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses 
annual  meeting  at  Alexandra  College  in  Febnw 
after  the  election  of  officers,  an  interesting  papei 
by  Miss  Tremain,  mistress  of  method,  on  '*  Higi 
tion  for  Women  at  Home  and  Abroad." 

The  January  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  I 
(price  6d.)  contains  a  large  aniount  of  varied 
information  on  its  work.  It  gives  a  full  acc« 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  near  the  i 
year,  with  Sir  Horace  Plunket*s  address  and  def 
policy.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  in 
of  potatoes,  to  the  nature  of  injurious  orchard  11 
to  experiments  in  flax.  The  Avondale  Forestry 
described  in  some  detail.  There  are  statistical 
fisheries,  of  imports  and  exports  from  Irelan 
emigration,  of  which  the  numbers  continue  to 
31,270  for  last  year  as  against  27,189  for  1905. 
also  tables  giving  the  results  of  the  local  scien 
examinations  for  1906  (day  and  evening  classes) 
tion  with  the  technical  schools  throughout  the  < 

A  White  Paper  was  issued  in  March  with  the 
Royal  Warrant  amending  the  statutes  of  the  Ro; 
sity,  providing  the  Senate  power  to  deal  with  d 
and  violations  of  its  reguations.  The  Senat 
authority  to  decline  to  award  a  pass  at  the  exi 
to  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  jQ$,  to  remove 
graduate's  name  from  the  books,  or  to  declin* 
him  to  enter  for  its  examinations  for  as  Ion 
thought  fit.  Any  person  convicted  of  an  indicts 
before  entering  for  any  examination  must  first 
express  permission   of   the   Senate. 

The  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  has  heU 
meeting  to  consider  Mr.  Bryce's  University  set 
resolutions  the  senators  passed  may  be  described 
neutrality,  displaying  an  obvious  desire  not  to  cor 

I  selves  before  seeing  the  scheme  on  paper.  It  is 
to     see     what     other    attitude     could     have    beer 

I  especially  as  .Mr.  Bryce's  proposals  are  said  to  b 
considerable    modification    under    the     new    vigii 

'  chief  resolution  runs  :  "  That  while  the  Senate 
it  was  its  right  and  duly,  as  long  as  the  variou 
the   settlement    of    the   question    of  university  ed 

,    Ireland     were    under    consideration,    to    express 

I  clearly  and  strongly  i  n  the  undesirability  of  esb 
single    rigid    system    of    univer.-^ity    education,    si 

I  whole  intellectual  culture  of  the  country  in  one  n 
that  the  outlines  of  a  srhenio  have  been  put  for\s 

I  name  of  the  Government  with  whom  the  re 
rests,  th<.'  Senate  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  take 
which  might  prevent  or  obstruct  the  immediate 
one  of  the  greatest  and  mo^t  irying  grievances  u 

j  the  Irish  people  labour.  .  .  .  ll  cordially  wolcon 
nouncement  that  the  (unornnK nt  will  take  this 

I  hand  during  the  present  ses«-ion  of  Parliament.  ' 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  give  th»'  most  careful  s 

I  consideration  to  the  schenu*  of  ih*^  dovernment 
tished   in  full   detail,    it   <ubmit>    tlv^   expression 
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In  any  scKemt  which  would  involve  the  estab- 
one  or  more  federal  universities,  it  is  essential 

avoid  the  tvlh  of  one  stereo tvped  system  of 
Hon  that  there  should  be  granted  to  the  federal 

largest  amount  of  autonomy  jon  the  line^  re- 
bj  the  Robertson  Commissions  and  with  prac- 
itj  bj  the  recent  Commission.**  Another  re- 
led  certain  of  Mr*  Bryce's  statements  calling 
itiversity  a  failure,  point ing  out  that  the  candi- 
xsutii nations  in  1906  wer«  4,000,  or  nearly  four 
ay  as  on  the  rolls  of  the  Trinity  College  ;  that 
Kudents  hotd  distinguished  positions  in  all  parts 
dl    Empire^    »nd  thsit  it   can    In  no    sense   be 

a  **  mere  ejxamining  board,"  considering  its 
be  Queen  *s  and  other  colleges. 

b^  hand,  a  large  meeting  in  Gal  way  has  pro- 
BT  the  exclusion  of  the  Queen's  College  there 
teme.  A  meeting  in  support  of  the  attitude  of 
egie   has    been    held    in   Cambridge,    with    Sir 

fn  llie  chair,  find  a  resolution  against  Mr. 
me  carried  on  the  motion  of  the  Master  of 
nM  hj  the  Master  of  Christ 'f.  The  Catholic 
iii  Undergraduates'  Association,  again,   recog- 

Biyee's  scheme  a  solution  in  consonance  with 
ki  and  acceptable  to  the  Irish  people > 

WELSH. 

'.  Davjes,  the  new  secretary  to  the  Welsh 
.ucation,  evidently  appreciates  the  possibilities 
}  which  he  is  called.     He  has  declared  himself 

"  Wales  is  still  aspiring  after  higher  and 
I  under  freer  development  of  all  that  is  best 
ttal  life  J  and  the  need  for  wisely  fostering 
ccking  this  is  admitted  by  those  in  authority." 
|»  say  that  it  was  to  working  out  the  problems 
action  that  he  had  now  received  a  call  which 
ivoting  to   them   the  rest  of  his  life,   and   he 

could  desire  no  higher  honour  than  to  be 
B  head  of  a  department  of  the  State  which 
[th  the  moulding  of  the  lives  and  the  shaping 
les  of  the  thousands  of  little  children  in  his 
To  be  caile-d  to  such  work  was,  in  his  op  in  ion, 
iler    honour    than    to    be    the    recipient    of    a 

icellentt  but  the  **  moulding  of  the  lives  "'   is 
CTj  though  still  inexact,  sense,  in  the  hands  of 
and    the   question    arises,    what    will    the   new 
m   able  to  do  to  improve  the  position   of  the 
as  to  enable  them  to  work  with  a  due  sense 
pinst  the  earking  care  of  small  remuneration. 
9w^  the  conditions  under  which   they   have  to 
ilarly  in  the  case  of  large  classes?    These  are 
kms   of  finance.     What   will   the   new  depart- 
to  do  in  the  way  of  inducing  local  education 
pfkly    larger   resources   to   effect    these   objects, 
teachers  and  scholars  with  alt  that  is  neces- 
tgress.      Can    the    new    department    influence 
Cils     to     levy     higher     rates     for     educational 

m  stated  o^cially  In  the  House  of  CommonK 
lenditure  of  the  new  WeUh  Department  will 
ler  the  supervision  of  the  accountant  general 
,  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  scale  of  grants 
h  schools  will  remain  at  the  same  rate  as 
jIs. 


Thi  Aberdare  Education  Committee  has  decided  to  gr^nt 
six  scholarships  of  j^jo  each  to  teachers  attending  the 
summer  school  in  handicraft  at  Barry,  The  Cardigan- 
shire County  Council  has,  during  the  last  term,  paid  the 
expenses  of  country  teachers  attending  a  course  of  lectures 
in  geography  and  methods  of  geography  teaching  at  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

THiTftB  has  been  a  discussion  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Pembrokeshire  County  Council  in  dealing  with  non- 
provlded  schools-  The  controversy  has  centred  round  the 
fact  that  the  headmaster  in  a  non-provided  school,  on  the 
termination  of  his  engagement,  was,  as  it  is  urged,  willing 
to  accept  his  old  post  as  a  new  appointment  at  a  lower 
salary.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary  agreement, 
and  nothing  more  need,  therefore^  be  said  about  it«  But 
in  a  speech  of  the  chairman  in  justification  of  the  com- 
mittee, certain  figures  deserve  to  be  quoted.  He  says : 
When  the  schools  were  taken  over  in  1904,  the  Staff  of 
the  school  numbered  fourteen.  Now  it  numbers  seven* 
teen.  The  salaries  were  (when  the  schools  were  taken 
over)  XC610,  including  what  was  paid  in  lieu  of  rent; 
to-day  it  is  ^£^709^  an  increase  of  j^Jioo.  But  the  point 
of  interest  in  the  chairman  ^s  figures  is  this  t  in  1904  the 
average  salary  was  ;f  43  iijr.  6^d, ;  now  the  average  is 
£^t  14.^.  i|J.  The  question,  quite  apart  from  the  par-* 
ticular  controversy,  is  1  Can  an  education  committee  with 
a  staff  of  seventeen  teachers  on  the  above  average  salary 
be  considered  to  make  adequate  payment  to  members  of 
a  profession  charged  with  the  important  work  of  train- 
ing the  young?  Formerly,  as  a  non -provided  school^ 
this  was  the  responsibltity  of  the  managers.  Now 
the  responsibility  is  that  of  the  Education  Committee.  H 
this  is  to  be  the  view  of  the  value  of  the  Services  of 
teachers,  what  inducement  is  there  in  Wales  or  elsewhere 
for  highly  capable  men  and  women  to  enter  the  profession 
of  teachers? 

Mr.  Fmnk  R.  Bes'sov  is  advocating  the  desirability  of 
a  historical  pageant  for  Denbighshire  to  **  ennoble,  educate ^ 
and  recreate  the  people.'*  He  says :  **  Looking  round 
Denbigh  Castle,  with  its  memories  of  the  past,  memories 
of  public  service  such  as  have  made  our  Empire  what  it 
h,  1  need  not  dwell  on  the  effect  to  be  produced  l>y  the 
mere  recital  of  the  history  of  its  w*alls  and  their 
defenders. " 

RECENT   SCHOOL  BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS, 

If  odem  Lafiguaga*. 

A  Neiif  French  Gfammar^  By  R,  H,  A  If  press  and 
J.  Laffitte.  viil  +  iSS  pp.  (CasseJL)  is.  6d.^This 
grammar  is  intended  for  pupils  who  have  already  acquired 
some  slight  knowledge  of  French.  It  is  more  than  the 
title  implies ;  for  it  contains  a  reader  and  exercises  in 
addition  to  the  grammar.  The  passages  In  the  reader 
are  well  selected.  Mr,  Millar's  illustrations  are  often  very 
good-  The  grammar  is  in  English,  clearly  worded.  The 
exercises  consist  of  questions  on  the  text  in  French,  pr^- 
tice  in  applied  grammar  (especially  to  be  commended)p 
sentences  for  retranslation,  and  suggestions  for  free  com- 
position. In  a  note  it  is  stated  that  words  identical  in 
French  and  EngSish  have  bfjrn  omitted  from  the  vocabu- 
lary, but  we  find  that  *^  absofber,  lo  absorb  1  accepUr,  to 
accept  J  admiftr,  to  admire/^  fi;c=,  have  b**cn  retained^ 
whiirj:  on  p.  twj  we  counted  ten  words  not  included  in  the 
vocabulary,  al* hough  we  have  not  seen  .i  >tatement  that 
thi«5  pa^if  has  been  ignored  In  the  compiling  of  the 
^ocabuliiry. 
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.4  Skeleton  French  Grammar,  with  Exercises,  By  H.  C. 
Atkins,  vin+51+80  pp.  (Blackie.)  2s, — ^The  first  edition 
of  the  exercises  is  now  bound  up  with  the  second  edition 
of  the  Grammar,  in  which  a  few  slight  alterations  have 
been  made. 

German  for  Beginners,  By  L.  Harcourt.  Part  1., 
vii— 135  pp.;  Part  11.,  vii-h220  pp.  (Whittaker.)  is,  net 
and  2».  6d.  net. — This  is  the  third  edition,  now  issued  in 
two  parrs,  of  a  work  which  is  the  outcome  of  much  ex- 
perien:*^.  We  recommend  it  to  those  teachers  who  are  not 
alr*^acy  familiar  with  it. 

L'Histoire  d'une  Tidipe,  edited  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts, 
^  pp.,  and  E.  Laboulaye,  .Ahdallah^  edited  by  J.  A. 
Wilson.  80  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  each. — ^These  are  the 
opening  volumes  of  a  new  series — Methuen *s  Simplified 
French  Texts.  The  idea  of  issuing  stories  by  standard 
authors  in  a  simplified  form  is  a  good  one,  and  these  little 
books  are  welcome.  Some  teachers  may  regret  the  fact 
that  a  vocabulary  is  provided ;  the  majority,  however,  will 
regard  this  as  an  advantage.  The  first  story  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  Dumas *s  well-known  tale  "  La  Tulipe  Noire," 
which  has  been  skilfully  reduced  to  about  one-sixth  of  the 
original.  The  text  is  carefully  printed.  The  other  story 
is  less  familiar ;  it  was,  however,  well  worth  editing, 
although  the  scenery  is  oriental,  and  not  French.  For 
neither  book  is  the  vocabulary  quite  complete ;  in  the 
former  we  miss,  for  instance,  noir,  interrompre,  pot,  vol, 
and  in  the  latter  casser,  cueillir,  cuivre,  poussikre,  crier, 
vite. 

Corneille,  Le  Cid.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Eve.  xvi-|-i43  pp. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  2s. — Any  book  edited  by 
Mr.  Eve  is  sure  to  be  welcome,  and  this  edition  of  "  Le 
Cid  **  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  notes  are  quite 
admirable.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  introduc- 
tion, it  is  that  there  is  not  quite  enough  of  it.  Thus  fuller 
information  about  the  Querelle  du  Cid  and  its  effects  on 
Corneille 's  development  would  have  been  valuable;  and 
considering  the  ignorance  of  French  prosody  still  prevail- 
ing in  most  of  our  schools,  a  note  on  the  Alexandrine  would 
not  have  been  superfluous.  We  also  miss  the  Examcn 
which  Corneille  prefixed  to  the  play. 

C.  Sodier,  Les  Quatre  Talismans,  Edited  by  W,  G. 
Hartog.  70  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  is. — An  orientai  tale  of 
somf-  interest,  with  adequate  notes  and  exercises  of  the 
kind  usual  in  this  series.  Teachers  using  these  books 
would  probably  be  glad  if  the  exercises  in  applied  grammar 
and  the  exercices  Merits  were  fuller.  It  seems  a  waste  of 
sparfr  to  include  in  the  latter  '*  Dict^  '*  and  *'  R^ponses 
aux  questions."  If  a  little  more  trouble  were  given  to 
th#*se  sections  the  readers  would  be  much  more  useful. 

Labiche,  Lefranc  et  Jcsst^,  Le  Major  Cravachon.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Hartog.  b2  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  15.— An  amusing 
farce,  with  rather  slight  exercises  and  hardly  any  mis- 
prints, which  is  a  distinctly  novel  feature  in  this  series. 

Madame  de  Baivr,  Michel  Perrin.  Edited  by  F.  L. 
Carter,  viii+87  pp.  (.Macmillan.)  is.— This  interesting 
tale  has  been  well  adapted  and  edited  by  Mr.  Carter.  The 
text  is  clearly  printed,  and  the  notes  give  much  useful  in- 
formation. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  phraseology  is  a 
little  too  learned,  or  actually  clumsy.  The  vocabulary  is 
complete.  There  is  a  brave  array  of  appendices  to  suit  ail 
tastes :  a  questionnaire,  then  the  familiar  *•  words  and 
phrases  for  viva  voce  drill,"  a  key  to  which  is  supplied 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  exercises  in  applied  grammar  and 


in  retranslation,  and  passages  for  retranslation. 
cessions  made  to  reform  teachers  are  a  welco 
the  times. 

Jean  Mad,  Le  Petit  Ravageot,  Edited  by 
Wilson.  vii-H87  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is. — ^This, 
foregoing,  is  a  volume  in  Mr,  Siepmann*s  Prin 
Series,  and  what  has  been  said  about  '^  Mici 
applies  to  this  volume  also,  except  that  th< 
uniformly  simple  and  straightforward.  On  the 
we  have  missed  a  few  words  in  the  vocabula 
mattre,  jouer. 

ClMsiet. 

The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  Latin,  Ai 
Daniel  Defoe's  famous  book  by  G.  F.  Goffeai 
amended,  and  rearranged  by  P.  A.  Bamett.  3 
(Longmans.)  2s. — ^This  book  is  welcome. 
readers  for  beginners  in  Latin  are  very  scar 
boy  can  fail  to  be  attracted  by  Robinson  ( 
will  be  doubly  so  if  he  has  made  Crusoe's  a 
already  in  his  native  tongue.  The  book  is  wd 
rapid  reading.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  J 
not  revised  along  with  the  text.  The  day  h 
when  /  could  be  used  in  Latin  books,  but 
again.  We  should  have  preferred,  also,  tha 
vowels  should  have  been  marked,  since  the  bo( 
for  the  early  stages  of  Latin.  A  practical  s 
might  therefore  have  made  a  better  job  of  it ;  b 
less  we  are  grateful. 

First  Book  in  Latin.  By  A.  J,  Inglis  and 
man.  xi+302  pp.  (New  York:  The  Maai 
3s.  6d. — We  can  see  no  reason  for  the  existe 
book.  There  are  others  of  exactly  the  same  kii 
only  advantage  which  this  has  over  some  is 
vowels  (including  concealed  longs)  are  marked. 
consists  of  exercises  on  the  Latin  grammar,  1 
the  grammar  is  arranged  in  a  primer.  Thn 
composition  exercise  is  made  on  the  first  dcd 
the  third  persons  present  active  of  the  first  o 
and  the  unhappy  boy  has  to  exercise  his  wits 
sentences  like  dea  vocat,  rcgina  puellam  lam 
deas  laudat.  Many  of  the  exercise  phrases  ar 
sentences  :  e.g.,  vita  feminae,  vitae  feminarum. 
It  may  be  a  .week  before  the  schoolboy  gets 
region  of  the  eternal  feminine ;  and  then  he 
nauta  Romanus  de  Gallis  feris  narrat.  We  tY 
less  in  so  unintelligent  a  book  to  suggest  imp 
but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  V  is 
consonant  as  well  as  I  (p.   13). 

Colloquia  Latitia.  adapted  from  Erasmus.  } 
and  Vocabulary  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  xxii 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  is.  6d. — We  ha 
thank  Mr.  Edwards  for  a  school  book  in  ma 
admirable.  The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  lik 
Corderius  and  Vives,  were  written  for  use  in  s 
the  modern  neglect  of  them  is  one  of  many 
we  have  been  following  false  lights  in  these 
It  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  these  boo 
realising  that  to  the  writ*-r<  Latin  was  a  livinj 
We  are  also  amazed  at  the  scope  of  the  vocal 
the  mastery  of  the  larii^ua^e  which  they  ir 
Edwards  has  been  obliged  to  suit  our  more 
dition  by  greatly  simplii\ing  these;  but  the 
will  do  a  great  service  if  it  helps  to  reinstate 
tongue  in  its  place.  One  book  may  lead  to  a 
perhaps  the  schoolmaster's  at'iiude  of  mind  mj 
more  natural.     These  racy  dialoi^ues  cannot  fail 
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I  we  hope  they  may  be  widely  used.  The 
s  are  :  On  the  Way  to  School,  A  Lecture  on 
he  Half  Holiday,  Young  Athletes,  Young 
A  Lazy  Serving  Man,  A  Cretan  Rip  van 
Wanderer *s  Return,  The  Dinner  Party,  Back 
ars,  The  Shipwreck,  The  Drive  to  Antwerp, 
i  his  Godson — a  sufficient  variety  in  truth. 
;re  were  no  vocabulary ;  and  there  is  another 
erious  blot  on  the  book  in  an  analysis  of 
h  is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  Reader. 

Htical  Encyclopedia  of  Institutions,  Persons, 
,  of  Ancient  History  and  Geography.     By  Dr. 

224  pp.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.)    35.  6d.  net. 

does  not  answer  to  its  pretentious  title.  It 
f  brief  accounts  of  many  of  the  names  men- 
bssical  books,  usually  two  or  three  lines ; 
three  pages,  Cicero  one,  all  the  Claudii  are 
Dto  one  and  a  half.  But  we  have  failed  to  find 
ms  :  e.g.,  Senatus,  Comitia,  Ecclesia,  Archon, 

all  absent,  to  take  a  few  at  random.  The 
I,  &c.,"  together  with  "some  very  famous 
aally  in  the  world  of  letters  and  art,**  will 
J)  appear   in   another   volume,    an    abridgment 

Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities.  As  far 
be  book  may  be  found  useful,  but  chiefly  as  a 
those  who  already  know  in  general  and  wish 

particular.  Thus  of  Damocles,  we  are  told 
'  famous  in  connection  with  the  incident  of 
anging  by  a  horsehair  at  the  banquet  given 
t."  Amongst  the  absent  names  are  Constan- 
Plato,  Homer,  Pheidias,  Demosthenes ;  while 
r  has  a  page,  Catiline  nearly  as  much, 
^third.     Clearly  it  is  not  a  scholarly  book. 

I  Manual  of  Greek  lambtc  Composition.  By 
ms  and  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  Third  edition, 
ackie.)  25,  6d.  net. — ^We  have  seen  no  better 
this  for  teaching  Greek  verse  composition. 
eing  supposed  to  know  how  to  scan,  is  at  once 
I  sound,  practical  method  of  writing  complete 
As  the  chief  difficulty  occurs  in  the  middle 
this  is  tackled  at  once.  The  beginner  is 
lid  up  his  verse  about  the  Bacchius  and  Cretic 
ling  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet,  and 
>lving  these  he  is  led  on  to  more  complicated 
I.  There  are  abundant  original  examples,  well 
/orking  up  to  leading  articles  from  newspapers 
ions  from  Euclid.  The  chief  fault  we  find  is 
hnical  terms  tend  to  become  complicated,  and 
on  the  **  Cretic  at  the  end,"  is  hard  reading. 
the  head  of  ex.  v.  is  not  a  good  one ;  as  an 
the  rule  it  is  excluded  by  the  general  rule  on 
e  is  a  good  list  of  hints  and  helps  on  grammar 
.TsiBcation,  and  specialities  of  iambic  prosody ; 
such  an  anomaly  mentioned  as  a  first  person 
as  given  as  a  typical  first  aor.  partic. 

Geography. 

d  the  British  Isles.  By  Lilias  Milroy.  196  pp.  ; 
ckie.)    25. — The  author  has  written  this  book 

fashion,  and  designed  it  for  use  in  junior 
forms.     Each  chapter   is   followed   by   a   short 

physical  features  and  political  facts,  and  an 
nade  to  show  the  connection  existing  between 
nd  the  former.  This  connection,  however,  is 
ted  upon  nor  developed,  as  it  should  be,  if  it 
modern  geography  teachers.     There  are  certain 

which  militate  against  the  utility  of  the  work. 


There  is  no  index ;  the  maps  do  not  illustrate  points  in  the 
text,  and  are  merely  poor  substitutes  for  those  of  the 
ordinary  school  atlas ;  and  there  are  several  statements 
here  and  there  which,  to  say  the  least,  require  modification. 
Portland  cement,  for  example,  has  no  industrial  affinity  with 
Portland  stone ;  olive  trees  are  not  found  in  any  quanti- 
ties on  the  Plain  of  Lombardy ;  all  the  rocks  of  the  **  Iron 
Gates  "  were  not  blown  up;  the  Karst  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  purely  Herzegovinian  feature ;  and  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  not  the  determining  factor  of  Norway's  open 
harbours. 

The  Efritish  Empire.  By  F.  D.  Herbertson.  254  pp. 
(Black.)  2S.  6d. — ^This,  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Descriptive 
Geography  '*  series,  is  largely  a  compilation  of  extracts  from 
the  preceding  six  volumes.  There  are,  however,  several 
new  **  descriptions  " — chiefly  of  occupations  and  industries 
— and  the  old  plan  of  a  formal  introduction  has  been  dis- 
pensed with.  To  take  its  place,  Mrs.  Herbertson  has 
inserted  short  commentaries  in  leaded  type,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  linking  together  the  several  extracts.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  books — travellers*  stories  and  original 
authorities— makes  them  the  best  geography  "  Readers  ** 
on  the  market,  and  as  such  we  can  safely  recommend  this 
or  any  other  of  the  series. 

The  British  Isles,     By  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde.    6th  Edition. 
128  pp.     (Black.)     15.  4^. — ^This  is  geography  on  the  note- 
book system,   and   we  like  it.     The  six  editions   (in  eight 
years)  speak  for  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  bear  silent 
I  witness  to  Prof.   Lyde*s  reputation   for  accuracy  and  apti- 
I   tude.     In  this  new  edition  the  paging  is  identical  with  that 
I  of  the   5th  edition,   but  several   small   additions  have   been 
j  made,  and  statistics  (the  reader  is  not  troubled  with  much  in 
'  this  way)  have  been  brought  up  to  1905.    The  '*  problem  '* 
I  paper  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  not  particularly  satisfactory. 
I   It    is    far  too   short   and    far   too  much   like   an   ordinary 
I  examination  paper. 

I  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Geography.  In  Three  Sec- 
tions. By  A.  T.  Simmons  and  H.  Richardson.  (Mac- 
millan.)  15.  each  section. — The  issue  of  this  deservedly 
praised  and  now  well-known  book  in  three  separate  sections 
at  a  moderate  price  is  to  be  commended.  As  we  reviewed 
the  book  in  the  March  (1906)  number  o!  The  School 
World,  and  as  our  opinion  of  it,  after  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  than  was  then  possible,  is  unaltered,  there 
is  no  need  to  say  more  than  that  teachers  of  boys  and 
girls  of  thirteen  years  and  upwards— especially  "  upwards  " 
— should  get  the  book,  whether  in  the  full  35.  6d.  edition  or 
in  these  separate  15.  parts.  Section  I.  deals  with  **  Maps  *' 
and  map-making ;  Section  II.  with  '*  The  Globe  *'  and 
mathematical  geography;  Section  III.  with  "Climate** 
and  climatic  phenomena.  Throughout  the  sections  much, 
though  not  exclusive  use  is  made  of  interesting  exercises 
and  problems. 

Mathematics. 

A  First  Statics.  By  C.  S.  Jackson  and  R.  M.  Milne. 
ix-}-38o  pp.  (Dent.)  45.  net. — The  movement  towards  a 
change  in  the  character  of  elementary  text-books  on 
mechanics  is  well  represented  in  the  book  under  notice. 
The  first  chapter  does  not  consist  of  a  discussion  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  nor  does  it  give  a  proof  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  but  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever,  illustrated  with  many  examples  of  a 
I  simple,  practical  kind.  The  next  two  chapters  treat  the 
resultant  of  two  forces,  graphically  and  analytically,  and 
these  are  followed  by  a  chapter  on  moments.  Machines, 
work,   efliciency,   are   taken   up   in   chapter  v.,    and   friction 
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in  chapter  vi.  A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  centres  of 
gravity ;  frame*  and  link  polygons  arc  dealt  with  in  two 
chapters.  The  penultimate  chapter  discusses  the  general 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  while  the  last  treats  of  forces 
in  space.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  contents,  while 
showing  the  order  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  docs 
not  indicate  the  great  variety  of  practical  illustrations  in 
which  the  Ixjok  abounds,  and  which  give  it  a  charact*^r 
that  differentiates  it  considerably  from  the  older  type  of 
text-book.  Though  practical  in  its  numerous  applications, 
the  brjok  is  thoroughly  trustworthy  as  an  introduction  to 
the  science  of  mechanics,  and  can  be  safely  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  who  arc  in  search  of  a  good 
book  for  beginners. 

Elementary  Problem  Papers.  By  Clement  V.  Duretl'. 
vii-hi2o  pp.  (.Arnold.)  is.  6J. — ^This  collection  of  Problem 
Papers  is  stated  to  be  intended  for  boys  who  have  just 
finished  the  usual  elementary  course  and  are  starting  more 
advanced  work.  The  various  sets,  se\'enty-eight  in  all, 
each  containing  eight  questions,  include  several  questions 
of  greater  interest  than  are  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
collections,  and  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to 
teachers  and  to  pupils  who  wish  to  test  their  knowledge 
in  view  of  fxami nations  or  for  recreation. 

Geometrical  Exercises.  Parts  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  By  L. 
Ashrroft.  32  pp.  each  part.  (.Arnold.)  Paper  covers,  ^d. 
each  part. — Th«»se  Exercises  are  designed  for  classes  which 
do  not  us*  a  text-book.  The  leading  theorems  of  piano 
geometry,  including  the  geometry  of  similar  figures,  are 
printed  in  bf»ld  type ;  many  of  the  questions,  especially  in 
part  i.,  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  lead  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  more  el*»mentary  properties  of  geometrical 
figures ;  and  ample  practice  in  drawing  diagrams  is  pro- 
vided. For  teachers  who  prefer  to  do  without  a  text-book 
thfsn  Exercises  may  be  useful. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mechanics.  74  pp.  (Mac- 
millan.)  2s.  n#»t. —  This  book  contains  a  report  of  the 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Johann'rsburg  on  the  teac  hing  of  elementary  mechanics,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  contributions  s^nt  to  the  editor.  Prof. 
Perry,  by  s^v^ral  gentlemen  who  did  not  take  part  in  the 
discussion  ;  it  also  includes  a  papfrr  by  Mr.  Ashford  on 
*'  The  T'-arhin^  of  Mechanics  by  Experiment,'*  which 
appeared  in  The  .School  World,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  335-0. 
The  feature  that  strikf'^  the  reader  of  the  book  most 
forcibly  is  the  divergence  of  views  expressed  by  the  various 
contributors ;  thrre  is  perhaps  only  one  point  on  which 
all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  in  the  earlif-r  stages  the  study 
of  mechanics  must  !>*•  leased  on  experiment.  There  is. 
however,  considerable  difTerenre  of  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  study  should  begin  with  statics  or 
kinetics.  Of  course,  examinations  and  '*  academic 
methods**  are  subjected  to  fierfe  critifism.  though  Prof. 
Larmor*s  weighty  remarks  on  examination-,  seem  to  us  to 
be  a  much  nr*eded  corn-<tive  to  the  too  unmeasured  de- 
nunciation of  some  of  the  contributors.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  differences  of  view  di*iplayed  in  the 
book,  it  is  a  good  sign  that  the  teaching  of  such  an 
important  subject  is  being  seriously  debat»d  by  men  of 
the  greatest  eminence  in  the  scientific  world,  and  nothing 
but  good  can  follow  from  such  discus'.ion,  though  for  the 
moment  the  **  average  **  teacher,  as  well  as  the  "  average  *' 
boy,  may  be  left  in  perplexity.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  several  contributors  lay  great  stress  on  the  faculty 
of  .stating  results  in  clear  and  accurat*.-  language;  un- 
fortunately, this  faculty  is  but  poorly  developed  in  most 
pupils,    and   it   requires    time    for    its    development.     After 


all,    a    thorough    training    in    English    is    a    nee 
the  successful  study  of  mechanics. 

The  Elements  of  Book-beeping.  By  M. 
Jenkinson.  viii -(-208  pp.  (.Arnold.)  is.  6d. 
clearly  written  book,  thoroughly  satisf actor}*  as 
duction  to  the  subject. 

Modern  Commercial  .Arithmetic.  By  Geo.  H. 
Part  i.  Elementary-  Stage,  iii +163  pp.  <M 
IS.  6J. — .\  well-written  book,  with  numerous  ea 
a  practical  kind,  on  the  elementary  subjects  of  c 
arithmetic. 

Science  aad  TeekBolo^. 

.4  Method  of  Teaching  Chemistry  in  Schools. 
Hughes  and  R.  Stem.  xii-l-120  pp.  (Cambc 
versity  Press.)  3s.  net. — Kipling  has  insisted  1 
are  many  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays,  eat 
which  is  correct.  Similarly,  we  surmise  there  ar 
satisfactory  methods  of  introducing  young  pup! 
study  of  chemistry  as  there  are  experienced 
trained  teachers.  The  only  real  test  of  the  mei 
course  of  work  outlined  in  this  book  is  to  try  i 
average  class.  Though  we  recognise  the  freshnes 
ment  of  a  familiar  subject  and  the  indications 
affords  of  the  skill  of  the  mistresses  who  have 
it,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  most  teachers  ' 
to  follow  the  line  of  research  already  adopted 
school  laboratories.  .At  the  same  time,  the  eam< 
teacher,  responsible  for  the  work  of  elementa 
should  obtain  and  study  the  lessons  container 
volume. 

Life  and  Evolution.  By  F.  \V.  Headley.  (Di 
8s. — ^This  book  is  the  outcome  of  lectures  to  1 
boys,  and  is  written  in  an  easy  and.  at  times, 
style  that  should  secure  for  it  a  wide  circle  o 
Mr.  Headley  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  of 
takes  us  by  steps,  some  of  them  rather  long,  ; 
mind  of  man.  We  are  inclined  to  find  fault  with 
except  in  dealing  with  reptiles  and  birds,  then 
of  evolution  in  these  pages  :  progress  in  plenty 
evolution  in  the  usual  sense.  The  author  holds 
heretical  opinions  about  moulds  (mucor)  and  bat 
garding  them  as  "  in  the  main  animals  *'  ;  no 
biolc^ists  agree  with  him  as  to  the  priority  of 
the  appearance  of  life  upon  earth.  A  few  misstat 
facts  occur  :  Cordylophora  thrives  elsewhere  in  t 
than  at  Hickling  ;  we  have,  ourselves  found  it  in 
.Ant  at  Irstead ;  the  teeth  of  Hyrax  can  hard 
scribed  "  as  those  of  a  rabbit  ";  Lacerta  viviparc 
leave  her  young  to  their  fate,  she  accompanies  1 
for  some  weeks  :  we  should  be  glad  to  have  som« 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  whales  underwent 
denudation  of  hair.  .Attention  may  be  directed 
misprints  :  p.  70.  Plosiosauris ;  Fig.  49,  caracoid 
fiob  (bis I  ;  p.  134,  four  lines  from  bottom,  shows 
p.  245,  Pi  sum  satiifuvi.  But  these  slips  do  n< 
from  the  general  excellence  and  readableness  of  th 

(i)    .1    Health    Reader.     I.       By    Dr.    C.    E.    S 

E.     Slenhnu^c.        I(K 

(2)  Hygiene    and 
127   pp.     (Nelson.  I 


I.       By    Dr.    C. 

p|).      (Macniillan.)      is. 
Teiiif>erLitiLe.     By    Florence    L 

IV. 


(3)  Good    Health.     I.     By    Dr.    F.    G.    Jewett. 
(Ginn.)     25. 

(4)  Gi>od     Health.     1.     By     F.     H.     Shoosmith 
(Charles  and  Diblf\)     2.?.   p- r  dozen. 

These  four  little  books   nr»^  one  and   all  admin 
in  intention  and  exetiujon.     Th«'  elenientarv  facts 
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ire  set  forth  in  plain,  straightforward  language 
lild  can  understand,  and  their  bearing  on  rules 
conduct  are  clearly  explained. 
7  and  Mr.  Stenhouse  cover  the  whole  ground 
ume,  and  have  succeeded  in  presenting  their 
Lit  employing  a  single  difficult  or  unfamiliar 
regret  that  in  the  account  of  respiration  they 
nicking  "  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  make  no 

atmospheric    pressure    as    the    cause    of    the 
air.       **  Sucking  "    always    seems    to    put    the 
»  at  the  wrong  end. 
her's  book  is  intended  for  teachers  and  higher 

treats  the  subject  from  a  more  domestic  point 

itt's  **  Good  Health,'*  which  forms  part  of 
Hygiene  Series,  is  an  American'  work.  Its 
kms,  and  narrated  episodes  are  so  entirely 
Ic  that,  excellent  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
ed  in  this  country. 

mith's  similarly  titled  booklet  is  concerned 
irefttfaing  and  circulation.  The  account  is  very 
1;  but  there  is  one  curious  omission,  viz.,  the 
ol  inhaling  through  the  nostrils  and  not 
Dpen  mouth.  This  book  is  a  marvel  of  ch^ap- 
»    printed    in    good    clear    type    and    is    well 

?oofe  of  Botany  :  Part  I.,  The  Anatomy  of 
^lants.  By  M.  Yates.  147  pp.  (Whittaker.) 
c  is  little  more  than  a  profusely  illustrated 
botanical  terms.  Twenty  years  ago  it  might 
i  popular ;  to-day  its  chief  readers  will  probably 
bey  still  survive  here  and  there — who  think 
t  of  botany  consists  in  the  ability  to  describe 
technical  language. 

Miscellaneous. 

and  National  Progress.  Essays  and  Addresses, 
By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.C.B.  xi -1-269  PP- 
I  55.  net. — The  publication  of  this  volume 
mind  us  how  much  higher  education  owes  to 
tjs  and  persistent  advocacy  by  Sir  Norman 
the  need  for  scientific  habits  of  thought  in  all 
turaan  activity.  Throughout  the  long  period 
these  essays  he  has  not  ceased  to  urge  upon 
»men  that  the  best  preparation  for  peace  and 
cientifically  graded  scheme  of  national  educa- 
^ioned  as  to  form  an  organised  whole  from 
iry  school  to  the  university.  Many  of  the  re- 
rhich  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  other  men  of 
ided  in  the  early  'seventies  have  long  been 
It  though  these  efforts  have  been  felt  in  many 
ind  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished,  there 
tie  pioneers  have  taught  us  still  to  be  done  so 
idary  and  higher  education  are  concerned.     The 

science  have  permeated  pedagogic  practice ; 
in  schools  where  science  as  such  meets  with 
i,  linguistic  subjects  are  taught  in  accordance 
«t  approved  scientific  methods.     In  these  essays 

wish  expressed  to  oust  literary  subjects  from 
lum ;  the  plea  is  rather  for  a  well-balanced 
Fork  in  which  the  humanities  and  science  unite 
ie  production  of  well-educated  citizens.  We 
nmend  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

<ic  Whistle  and  other  Fairy-tale  Plays.  By 
it.  156  pp.  •  (Longmans.)  25.  6d.  net. — These 
leither  better  nor  worse  than  others  of  their 
person  of  average  intelligence  could,  by  taking 
jght,   turn  any   fairy-tale   into   an   actable   play 


for  children.  For  fairy-tales  have  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  ready-made  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Nor 
is  it  difficult,  with  practice,  to  invent  such  dialogue  as 
the  following  : 

**  Fairy  Godmother.  Now,  your  Majesty,  didn't  you  say 
that  whoever  should  make  the  Princess  laugh  should  marry 
her? 

King.  Yes,  old  lady,  I  believe  I  did. 

Fairy  Godmother.  Then  (pointing  to  Jack)  here  is  her 
husband. 

A'ffi^.  Oh,  come  now,  I  really  can't  give  her  to  him. 
Why,  I  don't  even  know  who  he  is." 

There  is  no  objection  to  such  pieces  being  learnt  and 
acted  by  children  at  home  during  the  holidays.  But  it  is 
a  pity  to  offer  such  dramatic  pabulum  to  school  pupils. 
The  time  spent  in  learning  by  heart  words  that  are  not 
in  any  sense  literary  can  be  ill  spared  in  these  days  of  an 
overcrowded  curriculum.  However,  we  would  not  be  too 
hard  on  plays  that  can  well  serve  as  matter  for  amusement 
on  wet  days  and  birthdays.  Mr.  Nesbit  has  at  least  not 
attempted  to  be  too  funny,  or  to  appeal  to  the  grown-up 
understanding  while  he  is  amusing  the  young. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  be  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

Pessimism  in  Education. 

The  true  interest  of  Prof.  .Vrmstrong's  panegyric  of 
"  Plain  Reading  "  in  the  March  number  of  The  School 
World  lies  in  the  profound  scepticism  of  the  writer  as 
to  the  value  of  any  directive  influence  in  education. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  recommendation  to  teachers  and 
controlling  authorities,  Prof.  Armstrong  expresses  opinions 
which  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  that,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  any  cultivation  of  the  humanities  is  concerned,  he 
despairs  of  the  teacher,  and  despairs  of  the  school.  **  The 
vast  majority  of  our  teachers  cannot  expound  the  beauties 
of  our  classics  with  advantage."  '*  The  average  teacher 
simply  cannot  understand,  say,  *  In  Memoriam.'"  Such 
are  the  assumptions  with  which  he  sets  out,  and  he  takes 
for  granted  that  the  ordinary  literature  lessons  may  be 
fairly  described  as  *'  the  dreary  repetition  by  a  semi-  or 
demi-semi-competent  teacher  of  somebody's  pedantic,  if 
not  sacrilegious,  annotations  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays."  There  is  likely  to  be  a  grain  of  justice  in  any 
charge,  however  extravagant;  and  the  article  in  question 
might  not  have  been  without  its  use  as  a  forcible  protest 
against  methods  of  teaching  that  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
wholly  discredited,  if  the  indictment  had  been  accompanied 
by  any  helpful  suggestion  tending  to  improve  existing 
conditions.  But  the  writer's  proposals  are  essentially  de- 
structive in  their  tendency.  The  teacher  is  apparently  to 
efface  himself  until  his  influence  practically  disappears. 
He  is  not  even  to  choose  the  reading-books,  and,  indeed, 
there  will  be  little  left  for  him  except  to  pass  them  round 
to  his  pupils,  and  perhaps  to  exercise  some  police  regula- 
tion as  to  their  use.  The  next  logical  step  would  be  to 
declare  the  school  a  useless  institution  in  regard  to  all 
studies,  such  as  literature  and  history,  that  rest  mainly 
upon  books.  Though  Prof.  Armstrong  has  not  explicitly 
followed  out  his  arf:;ument  to  this  conclusion,  readers  of 
his  article  cannot  fail  to  see  the  drift  of  his  suggestions. 

A    criticvsm    so    Tu\.V\\es.s,    wVxO^v   \ix\^i^%    •^'^  X^x^^^wlVccv^wn. 
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against  a  whok-  pruffssion,  and  attacks  the  greater  part 
of  the  educational  machinery  in  which  the  capital  of 
every  civilised  country  has  been  sunk,  would  have  to  be 
supported  by  very  weighty  reasons.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  examine  closely  those  which  Prof.  Armstrong 
presents.  But  a  serious  difficulty  arises  at  the  outset,  for 
it  15  impossible  to  make  out  with  any  certainty  from  the 
terms  of  the  article  what  the  writer  really  means  by  the 
"  plain  reading  **  which  he  recommends.  There  are,  I 
take  it,  four  conceivable  interpretations  of  the  phrase.  It 
may  be  meant  that  we  should  prefer  (i)  matter  to  style, 
or  (2;  informative  to  imaginative  literature,  or  (3)  books 
about  things,  in  the  narrower  sense,  to  books  about  people, 
or  ^4)  books  fancied  by  the  pupils  to  those  chosen  for 
them  according  to  any  standard.  Which  of  these,  if  any, 
is  the  sense  in  which  Prof.  Armstrong  uses  the  words? 
The  trouble  is  that,  to  judge  from  the  expressions  in  his 
article,  he  means  at  once  all  and  none  of  them.  When 
we  read  his  warnings  against  the  seductions  of  **  mere 
word-painting,"  and  are  told  to  "learn  to  think  more  of 
the  stuff  in  it — of  the  subject-matter  of  the  literature  we 
prescribe,"  we  take  it  to  be  the  first  of  the  possible  mean- 
ings that  is  intended,  but  presently  we  have  the  safe- 
guarding proviso :  **  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage 
either  the  study  of  words  or  the  reading  of  classic  litera- 
ture." Then,  when  such  works  as  Morris's  *'  Earthly 
Paradise "  are  condemned,  and  "  all  the  fairy-tales 
together,  all  the  heathen  myths,"  are  unfavourably  com- 
pared with  "  the  great  book  of  Nature,"  we  naturally 
think  that  **  plain  reading  "  is  opposed  to  imaginative 
literature;  but  presently  we  find  Hugh  Miller's  praise  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  children's  books  quoted  with 
approval.  Again,  the  reiterated  suggestion  that  school 
reading  should  be  mostly  concerned  with  geology  and 
kindred  sciences  would  seem  hostile  to  any  preoccupation 
with  history,  biography,  or  fiction ;  yet  "  Treasure  Island  " 
is  recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  just  full  of 
human  nature."  Lastly,  there  are  numerous  injunctions 
to  withdraw  all  control  over  the  reading  of  young  people, 
either  at  school  or  at  home,  and  to  leave  the  choice 
entirely  to  chance  or  the  random  fancy  of  the  readers. 
"Browse  on  books,  early  and  late;  almost  any  books, 
all  the  books  that  you  can  get  hold  of."  But  we  are  also 
told  that  "  the  number  of  readable  books  giving  sound 
and  accurate  information  is  very  small."  Presumably  the 
boys  and  girls  are  to  discover  this  small  number  laboriously 
for  themselves.  **  If  it  be  in  them,  in  time  they  will 
learn  to  separate  wheat  from  chaff."  Yet  it  is  not  even 
clear  whether  the  teacher  is  to  have  any  part  in  the  matter 
or  not.  On  the  one  hand,  it^  is  laid  down  that  "  the 
stream  of  English  literature  should  be  allowed  to  flow 
pure  and  undefiled  through  the  youthful  mind."  But 
*'  what  is  read  should  be  criticised — the  authority  should 
always  be  asked  for."  Is  the  teacher  to  listen  sub- 
missively to  the  criticisms  of  the  pupils,  or  will  he  be 
allowed  occasionally  to  put  in  a  word  of  his  own?  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  Prof.  Armstrong  does  not  know 
his  own  mind,  or  at  least  that  he  has  not  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  in  any  one  of  the  directions  that  he  is 
inclined  to  pursue. 

Let  us,  however,  put  on  one  side  all  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  article,  real  or  apparent,  and  try  to  get  at  the  real 
inwardness  of  the  writer's  attitude.  It  is  pretty  clear, 
despite  his  protests,  that  the  world  of  reality  to  which 
alone  Prof.  Armstrong  would  be  genuinely  interested  in 
introducing  young  people  is  the  inorganic  world.  He 
would  allow  this  interest  to  bulk  by  far  the  most  largely 
//I  every  school  curriculum,   not  only  filling  up  the  hours 


of  practical  work,  but  absorbing  most,  if  not  : 
time  assigned  to  the  study  of  books.  He  is  ini 
the  distinctively  human  interest.  He  sees  little  € 
value  in  any  pictures  of  the  past  that  are 
cerned  with  material  conditions  as  reproduce^ 
methods  of  physical  science.  To  him,  striking 
such  as  Warren  Hastings  and  Clive  and  Fre< 
Great,  who  represent  great  historical  movements 
**  bores,"  and  he  cannot  imagine  how  an  accoui 
could  have  any  attraction  for  young  people.  He 
has  not  read  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Frederick  tl 
recently,  or  he  could  not  have  forgotten  how 
sparkling  a  narrative  it  is. 

Imaginative  works  are  rated  no  more  highh 
speare's  plays  apparently  deserve  no  serious  sti 
enough  to  see  one  occasionally  represented  on 
This  is  not  the  place  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  I 
over  again.  No  one  can  deny  the  value  of  th 
given  to  the  direct  study  of  nature  in  our  school! 
Armstrong  and  other  thinkers  of  the  same  tjrpc, 
there  is  any  question  of  the  apportionment  of 
effort  in  a  comprehensive  school  course,  the  c 
extremists  can  count  for  very  little. 

More  striking  than  Prof.  Armstrong's  scici 
is  his  attitude  towards  teachers  and  schools,  1 
only  be  described  as  educational  nihilism.  It  ii 
that  he  has  a  poor  opinion  of  them  as  they  are  a 
his  scheme  of  things  would  really  leave  no  wo 
for  them  under  any  conceivable  conditions.  He 
does  not  believe  in  class  teaching  at  all.  Boys 
are,  it  would  seem,  to  educate  themselves  for 
part,  and  what  they  cannot  do  alone  is  to  be  c 
some  tutorial  system  which  would  involve  the 
attention  of  a  teacher  to  a  single  pupil,  or  at  1 
group  of  two  or  three.  Surely  this  is  idealism 
It  is  as  easy  as  it  is  profitless  to  frame  utc 
bear  no  relation  to  necessary  economic  condil 
education  is  to  be  a  possession  of  the  people  at  aO 
must  be  taught  in  numbers,  and  any  suggestioi 
improvement  of  schools  must  reckon  with  that 
fact.  The  fallacy  that  runs  through  the  whole 
Armstrong's  argument  lies  in  the  assumption 
average  boy  or  girl  is  a  serious  and  eager  stuc 
will  not  only  study  diligently  such  books  as  i 
suited  to  their  stage  of  development,  but  wi 
through  any  number  of  books  by  way  of  experii 
they  reach  the  select  few  that  satisfy  their  wai 
all  very  well  to  say,  "It  matters  little  what  is 
long  as  the  habit  of  reading  seriously  and  ac 
be  gained."  How  is  this  habit  to  be  gained?  I 
Armstrong  know  so  little  of  children  as  to  ims 
they  can  be  trusted  to  acquire  it  for  themselve 
even  the  slightest  guidance  from  more  experience! 
Even  if  all  young  people  had  ready  access  ti 
stocked  library,  the  greater  number  would  ra 
it  at  all  except  under  compulsion,  and  of  those 
venture  inside,  the  majority  would  be  satisfied 
most  frivolous  books  they  could  find,  and  wc 
develop  a  taste  for  any  other  class  of  literatu 
through  some  outside  influence.  The  chance  of  ] 
certain  reading  for  school  purposes  is  in  most 
only  available  means  of  raising  the  natural  t 
higher  level.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  th€ 
should  savour  as  little  as  possible  of  constraint, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  lead  young  p 
higher  realms  of  culture  by  the  pleasantest  pati 
is  put  before  them  must  not  be  so  far  beyond  th« 
taste  and  capacity  as  to  repel   them,   but   if   ther 
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^d  progress,  it  should  always  be  of  a  higher 
the    majority    would    have    chosen    for    them- 

the  article  suggesting  certain  courses  of  school 
lich  called  forth  Prof.  Armstrong's  pronounce- 
was  the  object  kept  in  view,  and  it  is  a  matter 
>ate  whether  the  proposed  scheme  should  be 
*  extended.  But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
iducational  anarchy  in  regard  to  the  literary 
I    the    ages    which    it    is   the   privilege   of   each 

to    ofKjn    up    to    their    successors.     The    time- 

ind  plausible   notion  of  turning  children   into  a 

lirowse   at   their   own   sweet    will,    which    Prof. 

seeks     to     recommend     anew,     would     prove 

in    nineteen    cases    out    of    twenty.      A    large 

individual  choice  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
f  some  persuasive  and  even  authoritative 
nd  teachers  will  have  little  hesitation  in  making 
'  tiie   opportunities   which   their  position   affords 

James  Oliphant. 

D  thank  the  editors  of  The  ScnooL  World  for 
e  proof  of  the  above  letter.  I  fear  that  even 
aat  has  scarcely  learnt  to  read,  judging  from 
VCaition  he  gives  to  many  of  my  sentences ;  he 
iff  failed  to  appreciate  the  object  of  my  article. 
ren  us  advice  as  to  the  best  authors  for  school 

ventured  to  suggest  that  his  list  was  a  dreary 
r  one  from  the  schoolboy's  point  of  view — that 
ling  at  too  high  an  object  and  going  too  slowly 
primary  need  was  instruction  in  the  simple  art 

not  the  dull  dissection  of  books  which  grown- 
Bttsed  to  regard  as  classics.  I  insisted  also  on 
t  an  eflfective  correlation  of  literary  with  prac- 
|L  His  answer  is  to  call  me  a  pessimist. 
isxn  is  "  ruthless  "  and  *'  brings  an  indictment 
whole  profession.'*  Is  it  not  then  an  acknow- 
:  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  teach  English? 
I  association  for  the  promotion  of  English  teach- 
stablished  recently — subscription  55.  less  a  re- 
tfiosc  who  come  in  by  a  side  entry?  Surely,  a 
lOugh  confession  of  impotence,  this !  **  Strange 
seems,  English  literature  is  a  new  subject  in 
ools.  We  are  largely  in  the  stage  of  experi- 
quote   from  one  of  the  essays  written  for   The 

ly  criticism  **  attacks  the  greater  part  of  the 
machinery  in  which  the  capital  of  every 
untry  has  been  sunk."  Has  not  the  introduc- 
ectricity  led  to  the  entire  setting  aside  of 
in  which  vast  sums  had  been  sunk?  Will  not 
a  of  a  similar  policy  be  a  necessary  consequence 
Dduction  of  Common  Sense  into  education?  I 
ly  mildly  suggested — in  my  Mosely  report — that 
!>e  well  if  we  scrapped  the  whole  wretched 
^ow  and  started  afresh.  Are  we  to  scrap 
only  in  the  interests  of  shareholders?  Surely, 
Is  are  of  some  consequence  ! 
g  must  be  done  to  curb  the  so-called  teacher, 
B  pupil  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
ic    Dean    of  Durham    commences    a    charming 

Education  as  an  Instrument  for  Deadening  the 
ellect,"  in  the  February  number  of  the  Parent's 

quoting  the  words  of  Comenius  (1627)  :  **  May 
f  star  and  rudder  of  our   Didactic  be   this  :   to 

a  rule  after  which  Teachers  may  teach  less 
rs  may  learn  more!**  And  it  is  noteworthy 
►ean  also  writes — **  Let  us  teach  languages  in 
atural  ways." 


If  the  boy  at  school  were  heard,  would  he  not  often 
exclaim  to  the  teacher — **  Do  be  quiet,  don't  talk  so  much 
— don't  ask  such  silly  questions  and  give  such  feeble  ex- 
planations— do  let  me  read  quietly  and  do  something 
myself — give  me  time  to  think  for  myself — don't  ask  me 
to  do  something  fresh  every  half  hour  or  so  *'?  The  class 
of  teacher  Mr.  Oliphant  represents  forget  that  the  outlook 
of  men  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  old  is  not  that  of  boys 
of  ten  to  fifteen  years.  I  implied  that  Warren  Hastings 
and  Clive  and  Frederick  the  Great  were  bores  to  most 
boys,  who  caie  nothing  for  politics.  What  if  Macaulay's 
essay  on  Frederick  the  Great  be  racy  and  sparkling  (not 
"  educative  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,"  be  it  noted) 
— to  grown-up  men  who  know  something  of  the  world? 
**  Deeds  that  won  the  Empire  "  and  '*  Bail  Up  "  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  regarded  as  racy  and  sparkling  by  boys. 
While  on  Macaulay,  let  me  suggest  that  Mr.  Oliphant  is 
perhaps  not  familiar  with  his  essay  on  Lord  Bacon — I 
would  ask  him  to  read  it  and  to  note  how  poor,  in 
Macaulay's  opinion,  have  been  the  services  rendered  by 
the  humanists  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  exponents 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  of  utilitarianism. 

*'  Does  Prof.  Armstrong  know  so  little  of  children,"  &c. 
— perhaps  he  knows  more  than  Mr.  Oliphant  supposes. 
His  opinion  certainly  is  that  their  intelligence  is  beyond 
that  of  most  teachers  and  that  their  faults  are  to  a  far 
less  extent  congenital  than  a  consequence  of  the  inane 
teaching  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  school.  Thring 
is  worth  consulting  on  this  point.  The  thing  the  average 
teacher  understands  least  is  the  boy — the  only  person  who 
has  less  understanding  of  him  is  the  examiner.  This  could 
not  be  more  clearly  shown  than  it  is  in  the  English  paper 
set  at  the  recent  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London — a  more  damnable  production  cannot  be 
imagined  (cf.  Ruskin,  **  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  par.  18) — 
suitable  perhaps  for  the  D.Lit.  but  not  for  children  of  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts.  No  better  illustration  could 
be  given  how  not  to  teach  English  in  school. 

The  literary  teachers  have  had  possession  of  the  schools 
these  generations  past  and  to  what  state  have  they  brought 
us?  To  the  verge  of  intellectual  bankruptcy!  They  have 
disregarded  the  new  knowledge  entirely  and  have  not  made 
the  attempt  even  to  teach  their  pupils  to  read — instead 
they  have  revelled  in  pedantic  verbalism.  I  am  optimist 
enough  to  believe  that  at  no  distant  date  the  nation 
will  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  education  be  entrusted 
to  men  with  a  more  practical  outlook — to  men  who  can 
lead  their  pupils  to  know  both  themselves  and  the  world, 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  tendered  by  that  prince  of 
humanists,  Matthew  Arnold,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

As  to  the  use  of  books,  it  were  well  if  we  could  pay 
heed  to  the  **  Complaint  of  Books  "  put  forward  by  Bishop 
de  Bury  somewhere  about  1300  :  **  O  idle  fishermen,  using 
only  the  nets  of  others,  which  when  torn  it  is  all  ye  can 
do  to  clumsily  repair  but  can  net  no  new  ones  of  your 
own !  ye  enter  on  the  labours  of  others,  ye  repeat  the 
lessons  of  others,  ye  mouth  with  theatric  effort  the  super- 
ficially repeated  wisdom  of  others.  As  the  silly  parrot 
imitates  the  words  he  has  heard,  so  such  men  are  mere 
reciters  of  all  but  authors  of  nothing,  imitating  Balaam's 
ass,  which,  though  senseless  of  itself,  yet  became  eloquent 
of  speech  and  the  teacher  of  its  master  though  a  prophet. 
Recover  yourselves  O  poor  in  Christ  and  studiously  re- 
gard us  books,  without  which  ye  can  never  be  properly 
shod  in  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  .  .  .  books 
implore  of  you  :  make  your  young  men,  who  though 
ignorant  are  apt  of  intellect,  apply  themselves  to 
studv.  ..."  Henry  E.   Armstrong, 
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Caieehetical  Teaching. 

The  welct^me  appearanco  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  new 
Caiechism  ra:se>  ihe  qu»»<tion  whether  a  catechism  is  the 
rr-.os:  etTevtivt'  method  of  ttaching  anything  to  the  young. 
I  supp*:i^  that  years  ago  all  sorts  of  useful  knowledge  in 
scitnc^.  i^tv^raphy.  history,  and  so  on,  were  taught  by 
ca:*v*h:>vrs.  such  as  Mangnall's  "  Questions.**  .And  that 
since  ;hra  even  jirtaier  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the 
r:>:hv>i  c:  reachinji  by  question  and  answer.  A  book  on 
^r::h:r.-:-c  cvns":s:s  alnH>si  entirely  of  questions;  but  we 
^^r.*rjil!\  k--^p  the  answt-rs  i%*ntidvntial  uulil  our  pupils 
k>i7^r  wjjV  s^^mc  St'Sv^us  stru^U  with  the  questions  for 
;<•:  •»£«v'.*r:i.     N   rvl   a  que>iion   a   stimulus   to   thought,   an 

.Vc^-n.  n-art}  vf  us  u<*  qut'stions  in  our  laboratory  leach- 
r^  o:  *\t^r:tr.rn:a!  <c':er.ce.  •'  What  gases,  if  any,  are 
rt^.c.oev:  vwher.  j»  /:nc  dus:  and  ^h^  bl«»aching  powder  are 
->*:wwLra:-!>  h*a:^>i  :n  itsi-'vubes?  "  If.  after  experimenting, 
ccr  cup'Is  »^r<'r>:.-::iy  answer  "  t«h  h>drogen  and 
•  v3k-.i:*r.**  ^r  :*wrr.  ai^ain  to  our  iesi-tub<*s,  and  find 
■~>^?':>  >urrr:>'nj:  ami  :n>iruclive.  which  would  certainly 
hj.-.r  -rxijir*^!  us  ::   w»  had   taught  •'.v   %%ttht'Jra  or  froin  a 

Hir;-:*  .c.-.  x\*.r.r^'  h-.Ip  wv^r.dering  whether  it  nv'ght  not 
":••  u-i^r^l  :-:  'i-pwrrss  the  answvrs  to  que>tions  in  other 
r-'-is,  ->rrv:j.:'}  wh^T.  ::  :s  a31ege\i  thai  the  an>wrrs  to  be 
5..c^b:  i-r*^:^i  -!:::ra:eh  up^^n  evidem-^  ami  upon  exper;- 
•:=*:--  !r^>-'i.  v::e  :r-ay  even  have  a  viMon  ol  the  jvts^ive 
T^szfT  j^i  the  h*gh  churvhman  K>ih  agreeing  to  jxiblic 
•^r-jj.:":-!  **  ^r  •/--  basrs  vf  the  caiechi>m/*  the  questiv^ns 
■z-l-i  '..  :•*  scpcli^c  tv*  the  child.  We  are  nv^i^  the  less 
^r*--r-l  :.   >"r  OI:\^r  l-ixvge  for  his  >uggesli\e  Key  !or  the 


--L~  ScbArl,  York. 


IUa.H     RlCH\Kl^S\^N. 


Hlmn:-  5<"er?  Mr.  K\harviNon\  Inter,  th!v^'.:j;h  :**.■ 
=_-t:-;  .:  i-t-r  -.'i:ors»  I  shov:*vi  like  tv»  sXOvi  th.i:  ':>  ^\ 
Li^:^":  J.  .^:--h'<.':  >h.u*.>i  ;n  the  tU>t  ii'i'ii.i'.^^v  Ve  »  *. 
'z-i  2^-^:>  .:  :h-  :-avher.  ard  :ha:  thv  v*^  :.-  ^  ^  ,  ..  ■ 
:  C  •  :*  — ~-  .cwr:jr;:y  .:  ..^Je'^t^w  \;;  ..■^i  kv.vv.. .  -j; 
--  s*;r.. _s  c_->:.:r  >»*v're  an  ajwwei  :>  v,:i*-.^l -si  V\ 
---■;r-~        7'r-?^r    :::Ln--    -ho;/.*    Iv    vlv'*:;i;*.\     'vavic    ;,.  .^ 


arsw-er    \\  re:x    :t     i>    g;ve:^ : 


:v\e' 


sit-n-ji  :r.»7  :.=  -irv.vtrfv:  :o  ».v:':>;*. ucl  tor  tnet*.*NV.\rs  \x  .".it 
zZ't  :-j.:rrr  z:-l}  vvnslvifr  to  be  the  *vnv>t  a«N\ve". .  V'*:';r 
ar:*:=-:.i;c  fh-:*-!-:  r«e  vVc:oe:*-:ra:evi  o;t  the  les^^.  ^v>;:\-.  :^o:  v^;* 
•<^-a:  >;.-:•*•: c«»  -fl-sif  r::ji>  hapivn  tv^  be  th*.i*.k'.j*ji  aX*;:t  :>a: 
ir----*-  Z'l'i  sc«::r:j.-v:i->  -xieas  c:  u:^>\H>h".Niv'atvv.  %V  \i:e;' 
jr*     li-.rz     •zziz^>i  r*^.     a:»d     a:e     Kvr:a'i*'\     h -.•*■,*:, it     to     a 

^j«i7  :*i  ^.-.-r:  ::  --v  .v-f  ^ucv:vv\  ;>a:  •.vv.>"  A.v  *.•  v-* 
:is  zj-T-r-*  .  si.rr*?  .ar.  x-  arswvTxv.  :»  ;N-  !aSva;o\  o; 
'J:.*  ^2^ific,  s<.^.T-^  -\:~  :-.->  .;  vi  o:  Kvi<>  o:  u-r^-.e-.e.  ,: '-.'. 
*.£=•?  •.■^"■-  7^r^-ar>  :h  :■>-.•  .l:v  t",'  v*n\>,  ,\*,;vM',vv  Vn  ;'^- 
.-rilofi  i:::.. r  v.:  :>c  ..„.•.  s  -  .^i  c:»  ,x  ox^-^  ^..\v  vi 
«xp«->rT':- .  ?":  r  :  - >c  Ji"-.-y  .  > .. .  -  .;  v: ;;;*>;  v  »  ax  *  *  \\  •- ,. ;  > 
lii*    C-"sr."::ivT     .'"•aru.::--r     o:      'm-'^xxx?     ""    .''i     '*  V»     w^.i: 

"■Tiys  6:e<  ~arr    :  f.r   :r.w    »:-*c-!    a av     "  (.vo.V.    S.-    ^x* 

b<s:  ais-x'ir'r'i.  arc  ,=. -s-vrr-s  .\-  :>\  \  v  a:e  S'>;  v-b-a  ';v 
ir:  a  lively  rrr«2-r  -•,•,-  :r  a  -  "-,■  r .  I :  ;  >  ;vxa  a".  ^  vv *.*  \  v,\.  c> .  s\  •  ^ 
of  'nrpLrical  fact.  s;-:h  as  co:-r  •■*  >ub^vV,x  .iv  ♦  iv  ^  ^  ,.  * 
i^  g:*ciirapfc>    arc    :a-'^u.t^-.    :^a:     v;.v:    X    \\»Av\v    .  .^     ' 

Bu:  there   are   rurvar-- -:..'.   <.;o^'.  o"*>      '    •.^''  ''.\>v^;.s"''v    ,«  v' 
rr.:^ioc.    s-vh   as  vZiIvir^r    ^.  "*,    **vx   >iv  "^..i '•<iV^■.>.*^    avv   oi 


ultimately  be  given  from  the  point  of  view  of  £ 
experience ;    it   being   understood   that    we    arc   ; 
our  way  in  these  matters,  and  that  adults  do  i 
to  infallibility  when  they  help  children  towards 
conceive  to  be  the  truth.     It  is  such  questions 
which    a    carefully    drafted    set    of    formal    ai 
gradually  and  judiciously  be  administered.     In 
such  answers  may  legitimately  be  learned  by 
when  the  full  meaning  can  only  subsequently 
the   budding   intelligence;   though    it    is    clear   t 
method   must   be  employed  with   caution.     Que 
with  at  length  shoukl  usually  have   some  intrii 
and   impt^rtance  of  their  own,  or  else  should  bt 
outcome   of   a   lesson :    applying   in    detail,    and 
cases,  that  which  has  been  given  in  general  pr 

It  would  be  Wearisome,  however,  to  adhere 
to  the  method  of  instruction  by  question  ;  some 
should  be  instruction  by  lecture  also,  but  never 
spirit  of  inquisitivencss  is  alive.  Ouvb 

l'niversii>   of  B!m:ingham. 

Epidemics  Ib  Day  Schools. 

A  ^rESTiON  en  ^ihich  light  is  urgently  nee« 
of  epidemics  c:  the  milder  diseases.  Until  one 
face  to  face  with  an  outbreak^  one  cannot  i 
hop*!essIy  au:hori:;es  difier.  A  single  instance 
of  a  n^atter  wh:ch  ca=:e  prominently  under  t 
r.v^^ce  some  >-.^ars  ago.  There  happened  to  be 
town  a  soiv-^wha:  ex:er:s:ve  epidemic  of  ton 
the  ques::or.  . :  quarantine  became  serious, 
licvtors  wer>:  cor.5ul:-»<i  as  to  the  extent  of  tim 
for  a  S."Y  :o  be  :sc:a:-:Ai  after  the  first  symptc 
themselves.  Each  one  d:fer*d  entirely  in  his  « 
acraaliT  d-^rrari-ec  s'x  we«?ks  as  the  minic 
ancther  <:a:t\i  :ha:  :hr>?  we-;ks  wais  cu-te  suffic 
'Atr*  ::'•'. vi  v.:>^>.  \i  l""s  perplexity,  the  writ 
\  ars:  t,^  'at: a:  h-  :v->'i  re»i  the  be<t  S:*?ks  on 
:5*  vvrsu'.tf'i  thr.r.  N..  :  Sviii  that  :n  a  n 
•.,:-.     "'ht    :.•»:-.    v    >:~:«x     :-c    the    fifteenth 
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•:^.-e^k> 

as    th< 

t:v*     th 

at     a    1 

^rra  Jirra 
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d  be  decided  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  is 
►oy,  not  himself  ill,  can  carry  the  germs  from 
ed  to  those  at  present  immune.  Practically 
ity  asserts  that  he  can,  and  on  a  priori  evidence 
>uld  be  certain.  Yet  it  seems  that  there  is 
I  to  doubt  whether  the  chance  is  not  so  slight 
isually  be  neglected. 

ing  of  a  day  school  becomes  so  quickly  and 
disorganised  by  an  epidemic,  that  if  it 
stablished  that  only  the  actually  ill  pupils 
kept  away  considerable  relief  would  be 
It  is  no  use  relying  on  isolation  in  a 
ne.  In  the  homes  from  which  most  day 
s  facilities  for  such  treatment  are  practically 
.  Consequently,  one  of  two  courses  must  be 
idler  all  the  children  from  an  infected  house 
igorously  excluded  so  long  as  there  is  the 
BCtion.  or  all  should  be  allowed  to  come  except 
lly  ill.  The  former  course  is  (theoretically) 
99  per  cent,  of  principals  of  schools.  The 
iretically  **  is  used  advisedly,  for  one  becomes 
al  as  to  whether  it  is  always  carried  out. 
btae  diseases  have  now  become  so  mild  that 
b  not  called  in  at  all,  and  when  he  is  called 
ibief  is  done.  The  germs  are  already  in  the 
»  infection  is  present.  May  it  not  be  reason- 
whcther  it  is  not  lost  labour  to  exclude  the 
Ills?  Certainly  in  the  experience  of  one  head- 
course  has  been  adopted  with  such  success 
■pidly  becoming  very  sceptical  as  to  the  utility 
cntional  methods.  A  little  common  sense  on 
I  seems  to  be  urgently  needed.  If  the  '*  well  *' 
carry  the  infection,  exactly  what  infection  does 
iMnself  carry?  How  many  children  who  are 
Mtt  schools  are  also  excluded  from  churches  or 
I  of  worship?  They  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
ke  house.  Over  and  over  again,  children 
Burluded  from  associating  with  their  fellow- 
hool  have  been  seen  playing  with  them  in  the 
itting  next  to  them  in  churches.  Are  we  not 
ent  system  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
roves  of  camels? 

y  of  the  open  window  in  the  schools,  the 
reaching  and  teaching  the  gospel  of  fresh  air, 
of  far  higher  importance  than  the  meticulous 
usually  insisted  upon  by  authority.  Apparently 
profession  acquiesce  in  the  continued  necessity 
leases  as  measles  and  mumps  and  whooping- 
the  same  time,  they  preach  the  need  to  guard 
ction  from  them.  What  often  happens?  A 
Dy  guarded  against  these  diseases  in  his  child- 
t  to  a  big  boarding  school,  where  he  promptly 
n  one  after  the  other,  with  a  result  that  his 
iously  hindered  and  the  disease  is  rendered  far 
»  than  it  would  have  been  in  early  youth. 
me  is  forced  to  think  that  if  the  money  spent 
solation  hospitals  and  school  sanatoria  were 
culcating  the  elementary  principles  of  sanita- 
sh  air  far  more  good  would  be  done,  and  the 
nped  out  in  time. 

this  is  a  digression.  The  somewhat  heretical 
forward  here  are  advanced  with  fear  and 
the  hope  that  they  may  perhaps  elicit  sensible 
tions  from  persons  of  experience  and  authority. 
n  is  a  most  vexatious  one ;  and  the  present 
Id  seem  to  entail  a  maximum  of  vexation  with 
of  efficiency.  Headmaster. 


Dr.  Rouse's  '*  First  Greek  Coarse." 

I  HAVE  to  thank  your  critic  for  his  corrections  of  certain 
oversights  in  my  **  First  Greek  Course."  The  rule  for 
comparison,  however,  which  he  desires  to  alter  (p.  10),  is 
correct  for  ittitp6s  and  irvKv6s  as  for  tnKp6st  the  syllable 
(not  the  vowel)  being  **  long  "  or  heavy  in  all  these. 
It  might  be  more  clearly  put,  however.  I  do  not 
think  the  rule  as  to  relations  of  space  (p.  19)  implies 
that  the  cases  can  always  be  used  alone  in  these 
senses ;  a  similar  rule  is  given  for  Latin,  where  preposi- 
tions generally  have  to  be  used,  and  I  assume  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin.  The  accent  of  contracted  adjectives  is  not 
as  he  states,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  (see  Jelf's  **  Greek 
Grammar,*'  i.,  p.  127,  for  example),  avwytoov  does  no 
harm  in.  a  conspectus  as  complement  to  niXoss.  \t\vKWy 
AcAvKoi/ii,  or  rather  corresponding  forms  in  other  perfect 
stems,  are  sometimes  wanted.  I  should  be  glad  of  some 
clear  evidence  to  decide  between  neut.  iarus  i(rr6s^  0*$<ai 
*$tB6s;  what  evidence  I  know  is  not  to  my  mind  decisive. 
ytytis  is  strong  in  favour  of  $t0<lis  but  the  quantity  in 
iartis  may  make  a  difference.  The  balance  of  probability 
is,  I  think,  in  favour  of  what  I  have  given. 

VV.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

To  take  Dr.  Rouse's  points  seriatim.  A  short  vowel 
before  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid  or  nasal  does  not 
make  a  long  syllable ;  the  first  syllable  of  iiiKp6s  is  long 
because  the  1  is  long,  and  similarly  the  first  syllables  of 
iriKp6s  and  wukp6s  are  short  because  the  vowels  are  short. 
The  rule  for  the  formation  of  comparatives  requires  a 
slight  enlargement,  therefore,  to  cover  these  words.  I 
still  think  the  rule  about  the  accusative  (p.  23,  not  p.  19) 
is  likely  to  mislead;  the  words  are,  "generally  speaking, 
motion  towards  is  expressed  by  the  accusative."  A  know- 
ledge of  Latin  might  lead  a  boy  to  use  the  accusative  with 
towns  and  small  islands,  and  to  insert  prepositions  with 
other  words.  The  author's  meaning  seems  to  be  that  when 
motion  to  is  expressed,  the  preposition  is  used  with  the 
accusative.  For  the  accent  of  contracted  adjectives  I  must 
refer  to  Kiihner-Blass,  I.,  i,  §  115,  3(a),  where  the  rule 
is  given,  "  nach  der  bestimmten  Lehre  der  alten 
Grammatiker. "  Dr.  Rouse  himself  prints  yeS,  ocrru;  then 
why  not  o»\«?  iivtffy€{i»y  may  do  no  harm,  but  what  good 
does  it  do  when  neither  it  nor  any  word  like  it  occurs? 
Is  it  not  part  of  the  useless  lumber  which  it  is  desirable 
to  jettison?  The  point  about  K^Kvkw  and  AeA^Koi/xi  is 
that  such  forms  are  rare,  the  usual  forms  of  the  perfect 
subjunctive  and  opt.  active  being  of  the  type  AfAuKci>f  ^, 
ttriv  and  these  should  be  given  in  preference  to  the  others. 
The  best  MSS.  are  said  to  give  the  form  i<rr65  ;  see 
KiJhner-Blass,  I.,  2,   §  317,  3. 

The  Reviewer. 

The  Metric  System. 

Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss's  article  in  the  March  number  of 
The  School  World  came  most  opportunely  just  before 
the  Bill  for  the  enforcement  of  metric  units  was  intro- 
duced. The  difficulty  of  teaching  the  metric  terminology 
to  a  class  was  not  so  great  in  my  experience  as  h«* 
seems  to  find  it.  There  is  hardly  anything  which  a  boy 
cannot  forget  in  the  holidays,  but  this,  at  all  events,  conios 
back  to  him  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Now  that  so  much 
geometrical  work  is  done  with  a  graduated  ruler,  ho  is 
pretty  sure  to  remember  the  relations  of  dec!-,  centi-,  and 
millimetre.  The  estimation  of  lengths  of  common  objects 
at  sight  will  increase  his  range.  If  his  teacher  givfs 
him    plenty    of    practice    viva    voce    in    alJ    manner    01    ;c- 
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iniirnoR?.  lis  cr-Il  wiH  soon  fix  the  nomenclature  in  his 
ieu*:.  orai  sZl  alsc  fcstabiish  the  view  that  it  is  the  figures 
•±uiz  ar^  =n:T*d,  ax  the  <iecimal  point.  By  **  plenty  of 
aruiiric-  "'    I    zieaxi    ave   cr    ten    minutes    every    arithmetic 


'j*<s*:ii  Mr  sects  veefs. 

IS,'*  itaZ  race  krow  bow  easy  and  natural  the  metric 
5«^5CE!r  is  ^*rr^~  we  hare  improved  our  teaching  of  decimals. 
Jtiy  I  bK»  procest  against  Mr.  Bayliss's  phrase  (p.  86. 
swK=!t  lirat  frcct  fooet  *'  introduced  to  decimals,*'  when 
in*  =rsi2s  rj  6eir7TTT.aI  fractions? 

[  -mras  seiS^hscd  to  ind  last  year  a  school  in  the  far 
-Vise  c£  IrWiind  wber»  dwrimal  fractions  were  taught  as 
ii  ex3ecsft»x  cc  dtcrzal  integers,  and  in  consequence  their 
ISC  g»t«  ac  tncubte,  to  a  class  still  ignorant  of  \-ulgar  frac- 
•>w^  "Hftty  had  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  "  place 
Ta&ae."  aad  wvxkcd  their  multiplications  as  Mr.  Bayliss 
daesy  iscegral  arad  fractional  alike.  Division  presents  some- 
what zzcre  <55aiItT.  even  to  those  so  taught.  If  to  place 
:&e  fi^=r»  cf  tbe  quodent  without  nK)difying  the  position 
cc  daose  is  tbe  divisor  and  dividend  is  not  attainable  by  a 
^cH  cSass,  rbe  best  way,  I  believe,  is  to  shift  the  divisor 
so  dtat  its  highest  digit  is  in  the  units  place,  shifting  the 
<£iT3dexHi.  of  cctirse.  to  the  same  extent. 

Bet  as  soon  as  tbe  ideas  of  area  and  volume  can  be 
treated — and  with  the  help  of  the  modd  litre  Mr.  Bayliss 
describes  tjx.  SSi  that  may  be  quite  early — so  soon  do  the 
real  laerits  of  ibe  metric  system  appear.  Get  a  boy  who 
has  been  hampered  and  confused  by  our  British  no-system 
«uf  uitits  to  measure  a  rectangular  vessel  in  metric  units, 
and  calculate  tbe  volume  it  contains  in  litres  and  the 
wR^ht  of  such  a  volume  of  water  in  kilograms,  and  he 
win  need  no  farther  exhibition  of  the  merits  of  the  metric 
system  to  make  him  an  ardent  advocate  for  its  adoption. 

Tbe  su^estioo  that  even  our  monetary  system  can  be 
brcught  under  the  decimal  spell  is  at  least  as  old  as 
de  Morgan.  More  than  thirty  years'  experience  of  his 
c^ecbod  established  my  conviction  that  the  saving  for  all 
considerable  calculations  is  very  great — an  idta  which  is. 
I  b^^v*.  taking  hold  on  the  mercantile  worM.  May  I 
*c/i  wizh  an  expression  of  horror  at  the  suggestiv^n  \p.  S'' 
zh^z  "  every  type  of  question  in  which  approximai:on  is 
Kssfcie  *'  should  be  illustrated  by  examples?  There  are 
:'•*-«-  things  more  dangerous  to  sound  and  profitable  arith- 
~^dcal  :*ach:r.g  than  an  excess  of  uxvked  exaniplt?>— bu: 
this,  -•:  cxibt.  Mr.  Bayliss  knows  as  ^-ell  as  1. 

Fr.%nk  E-  M  IKS  hill- 

W'rCLST  gra::£<ii  by  Mr.  Marsi:all*s  frienvily  critMsrr. 
asd  pCtased  -.ha:  he  has  so  few  faults  to  r.nc!.  I  shocli 
Ilk*  :;  pc:r.z  cut  th.it  in  some  places  he  has  :v.:>unct'r- 
ssocd  =:t  =jeaniz^.  The  rira  rxV<*  *' drill  "  is  Just  what 
I  cocteaofi  wj>  n-e-^essary  to  fix  the  notr.enclafurv.  NVv-r- 
thei-tss  1  hj.v-f  kr.:TRrr.  ifven  men.  aiVus:o:r,evi  tv^  nrck.'n  * 
-Tsetr*^  ai-i  c>jr.::.r"?:r-;<.  teir.porar-iy  **  !*vV^rv\i '*  ^v  a  vX^>- 
lion  srat^  in  dec:n:ttres  cr  dekantetres :  a::si  a<  :o  K\s' 
— there  is  5»rhars  re  v-ommontr  »;.:es:"on  on  :hir  :  '.  -.^s 
than  **  Hew  n:any  vtr::r!:e:r':>  aro  th^rre  in  a  \:if\^::v/ttr-;*  : 
-nl-»*s  it  be  "  Hew  nary  cubic  err:  .r.etrvs  art  th^r:^   .n  a 

Again,  technically  Mr.  Mar>hj::  is  r-jih:  in  sy^^aV.  \j;  ' 
"  decin^ai  fractions**:  practioa'.ty  thtr  av£o.i:'v-ai  w,:c 
"  fractions  "  cnly  ocnfus^rs  a  bov. 

Once  more.  :ny  sug^^? >•.;,->  xvas  that  ch:I>isv'\  hav  .-.♦;; 
made  counters  representing;  -^?  jc.  J..  a:N*  ^x>«jtsi>.  f?v^ii-.*>. 
and  miis,  shocli  "^e  taught  to  makf  c\chai^j;e<  f;o:n  :h«' 
one  system  to  the  cth^rr.  No  oo;:bt  the  iviea  Kv^ht  N- 
traced  to  de   Morgan :   but   has   the  c\ivrii«e«:   ever    Svn 


Lastly,  Mr.  Marshall's  "  horror "  at  my  su) 
gestion  is  only  excelled  by  my  own  at  disco 
my  words  are  capable  of  such  an  interpret 
course  I  meant  that,  at  every  stage  of  their 
should  be  set  questions  which  do  not,  as  they  ; 
out.**  so  that  they  .may  be  driven  to  use  appi 
But  1  gather  that  Mr.  I^Iarsball  thinks  sue 
should  be  called  *'  exercises  "  instead  of  "  exa 
not  this  somewhat  hypercritical?  I  have  just 
a  dozen  text-books  by  different  authors.  In  ni 
the  questions  are  all  called  *'  examples  " ;  i: 
are  headed  **  calculations  **;  in  two  only  are  t 
**  exercises.**  If  the  above  suggestion  is  th* 
that  arouses  horror,  1  shall  indeed  believe  that 
system  is  on  the  verge  of  victory. 

Greek  for  Begfaaen. 

Prof.  Conw.%y*s  letter  in  your  last  issue  s 
to  create  a  false  impression  as  to  the  teachin 
to  beginners  at  the  City  of  London  School 
.\bbon.  Greek  was  begun  in  the  fourth  foi 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Euripides,  Plato  (the  Af 
Ludan  were  read.  .\  boy  would  have  been  leai 
for  eighteen  months  or  two  years  before  be 
sixth,  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  began  Th 
whom  he  read  one  book  straight  through  ever 
dki  not  read  selections.  He  could  not,  I  th 
be  called  a  beginner  at  this  stage. 

The  Baliuice  HydrometcF. 

In-  the  March  number  of  The  Schooi.  World 
Bucknell  describes  a  method  of  finding  the  <i 
body  by  means  of  a  hydrometer  without  using  ' 

Nine  yeai>  ago  i Education,  June  nth,  189S) 
a  somewhat  similar,  but  far  simpler,  metfaoii 
densities  by  flotation. 

.\  test-tube  » graduated  in  c.c.  by  means 
scratched  on  tin  foil  in  the  tube,  and  contaii 
wat-er-  is  t!cat«i  in  a  narrow  graduated  cyli 
solid  ha\ini:  been  introduced,  its  density  is  1 
sinr.ply  <l:v;»i:ng  the  n>e  c:  water  in  the  outer 
the  ris<f  in  the  test-:ub«e  <.bcth  in  c-c), 
vertical  si>ie-:ube  attached  to  tbe  cylii^der  wo 
accuracy  in  reaiin§;  o5  the  rise,  and  by  cvi 
car.ons  the  nv:th.\i  serves  also  in  the  case  o 
light  sol.i>.  W.U.TE 
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D.Sc     2J.  & 
Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry.  By  J.  B.  COHES 
Organic  Chemistry.     By  Prof.  IRA  REMSEN. 
Practical  Organic  Chemistry  for  AdTaaood    Sta 

JULIUS  B.  COHEN,  Ph.D.     31.  6rf^ 

XIL-GEOLdCfY. 
Oeologyfor Beginners  By  W.W. WATTS. M. A..F. 

XIV. -HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Physiology  for  Beginners.        By   the   late   Sir 

FOSTER,  K.C.B..  and  Dr.  L.  E.  SHORE,     r 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology.     By  the  I 

T.  H.  HUXLEY,  F.R.S.     4^.  6</.     Questions. 
XV. -GENERAL  BIOLOGY. 
i  An  Introduction  to  HatureStudy.      By   ERNE 

HOUSE,  B.Sc     Illustrated.     3/.  6d. 

XVL-ZOOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.     By  P.  JEFFERV  PARK 
F.R.S..and  W.  A.  HASWELL,  M.A..  D.Sc. 
XVII.-BOTANY. 
Botany    for   Beginners.     By    ERNEST    EVAS 
Edition.     2s.  6d. 
i   Practical  Botany  for  Beginners.     By  F.  O.  BO\fl 
F.R.S..  and  I).  T.  GWYNNEVAUGHAN,  M. 
XVIIL-PRINCIPLES  OF  MINING 
The  Principlee  and  Practice  of  Coal  Mining. 
TONGK.  M.I.M.E.,  &c     5^.  net. 

XIX  -METALLURGY.      ~ 
A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Metallurgy.  By  A.  H 
^jr.     Questions.      \s. 

XXIL -STEAM. 
The  Steam  Engine  and  Oas  and  Oil  Engines. 
TERRY,  F.K.S      3rd  Impression.     7/.  6d,  net 

XXIH. -PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Physiography  for  Beginners.  By  A.  T.  SI  M  MONS,  1 
Szperimenui  Science  1  Section  I.  Phyeiograph7^ 

R.   A.  GREGORY  ;ind  A.  T.  SIMMONS,   B., 
Physiography  for  Advance!  Students.    By  A.  T.  i 

B.So.      4'-  0'- 
Elementary    Lessons    in    Astronomy.      By    Sir 

I.OCKYKR,  K.C.H.      v'.  6-i. 

XXIV.  -AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  AND 
ECONOMY. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  the  Science  of  Agrienltvn 

Bv  11.    TANNKK.   K.C  S       ^^   6d. 

XXV.-HYGIENE. 

Hygiene  for  Beginners.  B\  K.  S  REYNOLDS,  % 
Hyiriene  for  Students.  Hv  F.  V  WI  LLOUr.HBV, ) 
XXVI.  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  OF  COMI 
Science  of  Commo::  Life     ;^^:[\:  .1   New   Ediii  -n  \ 

•vriT.i:     M-ii-.:^"   ■      ■-      AT.   SIMMONS, 

CO..   LTP..    LONPON 
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ACMILLAN'S  BOOKS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


-JNTROOUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  QEOGRAPHY.     By  A,  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.  Associafc©  of  ihe 
Kojfll  C<>Llpge  of  Science,  London,  and  Hvan  Richardson,  M.A.,  Sonior  Science  Master  of  BootUwn  SchooU 
*.     Globe  8vo,  3s.  Sd,     Key,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

SEPARATE  PUBLlCATiON  OF  SBCTiONS  L-ULf  LIMP  CLOTH,  ts.  EACH, 

In  these  Books  include  the  practical  work  suffffested  In  the  new  regulations  Issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  leachlngr  of  Geo^t'^phy  In  Secondary  Schools. 

CTIOK   L  — MAP?5,— CH.MTiiR   L    Scales    i^nd    I)13tanc^J^l. — II.    Direction. — III,    Oi"du*ace    Maps.— IV. 
Haciuirta  and  Contours. — V'.     Map  Making.— VI.     The  Earth'a  Surface.     Land  and  Water. 

ION  n.— THE  GLOBE.— CttAPTER  VIl,  Mathematics  of  the  Sphere. —VIIL  Latitude  and 
I^ngHude,— IX.  Sun  and  Shadow. — X.  Sundials. — XI,  Longitude  and  Time.  Latest  Telegram s.'^ — XII. 
Durknesfi  and  Light.— XIII.     The  Seasons.     Summer  and  Winter. — XIV,     Map  Projeetiou.     v 

ION   IIL— CLIMATE.— Chaptbr  XV.     Temperature,— XVL     Temperatures  and    their   Representa- 

lion.— XVIl.     The  Presisupo  of  the  Air,     Its  Measurement, — XVIIL     The  Presaurt:  of  the  Air.     Results 

and  thdr  Representation. —XIX.    Rain  and  Rainfall. — XX.    Moisture  ii3  the  Air,— XXL    Frost,  Snow,  Ice. 

fi  4t*HlCAL   TE  iCHEtl-^"  Wi*  rer^U^f?  tTi "  jrrc/it  v*n^i*?  nf  rhr  If^^wk     .   .  .  For  rmr«olvjs  Wd  ra  lU  ^frAtifally  Ackac^wttid^d  indabtod* 

'i-sr  t^ochcr^." 

I  tmry  school  geugrmpby  for  tho  mIiIot  pttpili  lu  imIiooIs.'* 
/,  — *  Wc  recomiTJCiid  this  exceUeiit  IXKjk  to 'the  .itteutiou  of  school  {lUthoritlos/' 

By  GKORriE   F.    BoswoHTH,   F.RG.S*     With   Maps.     In  Three  Parts. 

h  Isles  and  Europe.    Part  II.— Asia  and  Africa*  « Purt  III.— AmDrlca,  Australia,  and  Islands  of  the  Paciflc. 

miOGRAPHY*    By  T.   H.  nuxLUV,     Rerised  by 


!Y  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

A'ed,  4<-l.  each. 


NIRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  By  J.  Sime,  M. A.   26. 
^QRAPHY  OF  AFRICA*  By  Edwako  Heawood, 

ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK  OF 

SftAL     GEOGRAPHY.      Hy    Dr,    ll^^.H    Fi-Mititf    MiiJ.. 


ELEMENTARY      GEOGRAPHY      OF      INDIA, 

BURMA,  AWO  CEVtON.     Hy  B.  F.  Bla»<»'ord.     is.  iSJ. 

MAN   AND    HIS    MARKETS.    By     Prof.     L.   W. 

Lvfcfc,   M.A.     2!», 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

BRITISH     COLON  I  Ed.      Hy  <«      U     [k^va^^n,     LL.D.,    i^ud 
A.  .SriKf.RLAxp,    M.A.      IS, 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.   By  Prof.  £.  C.   R. 

f'MNNrn,  MA.     8«, 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


leral  Editor^:     J.  H.  FOWLER,  M,A.     Olobe  Hvojimp  rhith. 


OLD    AND    NEW.    Selected  and   Edited 
luM^  wuh  caoattu-y,  Ae.»  hy  H.  B.  CortBRiLL,  K,A, 
!«  uMch, 

kLE     OF     TROY.      K.told   in    English    by 

^t%\\knr,  M  A.     Erliiel  ro»  S  luurl*.  with  tntrt-KiuctiQu, 
.  flu  TEiriK,  M.A.     niii-tV'it.xL     ]-.  iki. 

ES    OF    ASGARD,    T.U^-*  from  Scandi- 

"'i'  -  .       V<\'  A  sinti  K.  IviLAnv,     Aijfvptcd  for  th«  ii»o 
Uitrolktctioii,  Glo«8urie«i,  4<i.,  bj  M.  R, 

nil.     l£.  od, 

iulvi     i>PENSER,      Chosen   from    *' The 

by  SorruA     U      >f  acLBHos*.     School  BdlHon, 

JY'S    ODYSSEY.     By  W.  C.  Prrht.    With 
tiaicm«^d  Ni.te».  ct^.  KditttdbyT.  S.  PiPiMJf,  M.A,  U,  6d. 

ELLOWS    SHORTER     POEMS.      Selected 

Ut*"],  ^nh  Kilt  eft,    tilusuwry,  \c  ,  by  H»  11.  Corrititiu., 

rS    THE    TALISMAN.    Abridged  and  Edited, 
latinxlui'tuin,   .\.-te«,  tiU>stKkry»  Ac,  by  Fa5t»y  JomiiiO!*. 

IVANHOE.      Abriaged    and    E.lilcd,   with 

.,  .Si»te«.,  Oltis^'*ry,  &c.,  by  Faxnv  ilotiNtiox,      la.  (kl, 

DF  GOLDEN  DEEDS.  Of  all  Timet  and 
-ri«  M.  Vowoit,  A  aclection.  Bdltod, 
^,  Gl*j«*fl.ry»  Ac,  >»y  IlKtitN  U*  Watsos. 


NOW  READY. 

Edited  by  C- 


li. 


of 


SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON. 
KtNGSLEY'S    ANDROMEDA,     with    the    Story 
SHAKESPEARE.    Select  S.reij*?H  and  hisan^et  from  tho 

EnglUb  HUtoricjil  PUyp,     Edite^J  by  C.  11.  t>i'i.NcR,  M.A,     1<W, 

MACAULAYS  ESSAY  ON  ADDISON.  Baited, 
wirJi  N.*i(H<,  GlK»»*wiry,  IndoK  of  Pi-opar  XAtnc*,  Ac*  by  R.  F, 
Wis*  u,  M.A.     Im, 

SHAKESPEARE'S     MIDSUMMER-  NIGHTS 

ORE  AM.    K-lilml  by  P,  T,  Cnr.n*vaLi.,  M  A      U. 

BYRON'S    CHILDE    HAROLD.     Cantos  III.  nod  IV, 

Eiijlt-a  by  J.  IL  Fowirn,   M  A.     la. 

MACAULAY'S    ESSAY    ON    OLIVE.     With  lutro- 

rluc:tii>u,  Ki>tvs.  Ac,  by  H.  >t  lUu.KH,  MA.     )»• 

NARRATIVES     FROM    MACAU  LAY.       Edited    by 

Fanvv  .Iowsson,     Is. 

ESSAYS  FROM  ADDISON.  Seltfcttd  Mid  Edited, 
with  Introduction.  Note*,  Gloisitry,  K': ,  l-y  J,  U.  FowLsa,  M.A, 

MACAULAY'S      ESSAY      ON       SIR       WILLIAM 

TEMPLE.     With  IntTiHlucti^u,  Kot««,  *c.t  ty    G,  A.  Tvnvn' 
MAJN',  B.Am  AaaUtant  MAxt^r  «t  Haitieh«ter  Grsuani^r  ^hoaJ, 

r<;<t  thU  excellent  «vHe«  with  hoiutv'  welcotnc.    tt  «atiaSc»  a  diattnct  and  Ion{f>feU  Waiat^  and  U  luliipted  in  every 
urtng  a  ftTfltOjAnd  *ctitmlnt>wice  with  tlie  workifi  c»f  grenl  tiitthora.     . 


—  i^^  0.1  |.jtf*:ijt  uij  The  tiiiirket/ 


Wc  havQ  no  h«Bitatf(»»  in  iwijudgittg 


Martin's    Street,  London,   W.G. 
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BROUGHTON,    MANCHES 


B.Sc.  C 

Fb, 


£nsfneerinK  and  Mechanlcait  1 
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Cu»sons*  N«w  Design  of  Fuel  C«l4>rlfii«t« 

of  Cutkl-:  ni;d  cHTs. 

Fletch«  I  ^ 
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•^SfA?.^',"'  231,   THANET    HOCSE, 

T.  M.  F.  TAMBLYN 

Scientific  Apparatus  Mi 


BRACKENBER 
QIQOLESW 

Lists    Post   Ft 
Science      Tea< 


EstablistiKl  1896.  Laboratoriet  Comn 

Postal   Addresi—Golftte/atuis,    S»tHi 


U 


SCIENTIFIC  IN8TRUMEII 

THE  "O'TOOLE"  EXTENSIMET 

Destgoed  by  the  Rev.  H.  aTOOLl:^  Blackrocic  College.  DubUi^ 

THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE.    EXTREMELY 

Specification. 

^  The  metal  rod  in  ste&m  jacket  is  eoclosed  hi  wood 

One  end  of  spirit  level  is  supported  by  rod,  othor 
meter  screw. 

ACTUAL  RESULT  OBTAINED  WITH  ZINC 

MOR»W\l     Temperature  12"  C.      ..     Mrcromeier 

^FTER  PASSING  STE/^W         „  99   C.     .,, 

0»FFER1NCE  IH  TEMPERATURE  87  C.  OIFFEREKCE  IN  MICHOMETei 

1*29 

**  =  500  X  87  = '**^^®^^ 

Correct  Unaar  coeffloleni  expansion  of  ziqe  -   00002i 

PRICE       complete  on  Mahogany     ^«>    .    4 
i^rviv^K  Stand,  8  rods,  &^^    •    ^ 

fuli  ParticutMrs  seat  upoo  applicatioa.    CataUruf* 

PHILIP  HARRIS^ft  CO., 

INSTRUMENT     AND     UABORATOflY    SPEClAUSTf 

^        BIRMINGHAM  and  DUBL 


FKlUmeU  BY   RlCOAaO  CliAV  Airtl  «03fJi.   limited.  BRZAD  ITRIET  HIU.,   l.C,  AKV  BLTNOAV.  nvmi^tU 


[No.  loi] 


»NS  AND  CONTRACTED  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC,    By  F,  E.  ROBINSON,  M.A. 

HISTORY  OF   ANIMALS,     Row  to   Teach   the  Mew   Subject   of  the    Cambridge   Local 
tiona.     L     By  OSWALD  IL  LATTEk,  M.A.  

PHONETICS  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING.     By  R  M,  VIPAN 

lY  PRESCRIPTION 

UNION  OF  TEACHERS,    The  Presldent^B  Addreaa,    By  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A. 
PHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,    II.     By  A,  MORLEY  DAVIES,  B.Sc,  A.R,C.Sc 
10  IN  PRACTICE.     III.     By  NORMAN  L.  FRAZKR»  M.A 

CAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1906.     Hfats  for  Teachers  from  the  Examlnerft*  Beporta 

IE  NATURAL  HISTORY 


ION  (SCOTLAND)  BILL 

OF  EDUCATION 
LL  EXAMINATIONS.    Set  Subjects  for  1908 

CURRENT  EVENTS 
rSRKST  t    General;    Scottish;    Irish;     Wetih 
[RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

BNCEt 

in  Day  Schools.     By  M.D. 
be  Parallel  Theorem.    (lUastTOted.)    By  j.  M,  CHILD,  B.A.,  B.Sc,     ... 

pplianee  for  Measuring  Electric  Currents.    (IlIiLstrateci.)    By  W.  £.  CROSS,  B.A. 
Bicperimeots  in  Electrostatics.     (Hlustmtcd.)    By  M»  FINN,  M,Sc. 

of  School  Text-books.     By  G.   IL  CLARICE,  M.A.    , 

nont.     By  LAYMAN  .,.  

In  Education.     Uy  J.  S.  LINDStV 
Training  in  Welsh  County  Schools.    By  S.  A.  DAVIES 
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RECENT    ADDIXIONS     TO 


A  New  Series  of  School   Poetry  Books 
containing  Selections  from  the  Best  Poets. 

A  CYCLE  OF  SONG. 

24  Books,      Each  48  Pages* 
Paper,  2d. ;  Limp  Cloth,  3d, 

Each  volume  of  ihia  new  series  is  really  a  MISCKLLA- 
KJ'iOUS  COLLECTION,  loosely  connected  by  the  central 
thought  emlKxUeil  m  the  sab-iitle. 

THE  STORY^POEM  LS  KEPT  WELL  IX  EVIDENCE 
THROUGHOUT  THE  ENTIRE  SERIE8. 

TixQ  bf3okiete  are  l>eautifully  printed  in  largo  clear  type. 

Follawing  the  advice  of  n  large  number  of  teuchers  of 
literature  and  profetiSorB  of  educution*  the  ptd»lishcri5  httv« 
inchided  in  this  ueries  only  ii  few  notcfs^  and  have  in  every 
way  endeAvoured  to  give  the  books  an  attractive  outwartl 
»pf>ear?tnce. 

Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  newer  methods  of 
Knglifth  literature  teaching  are  invited  to  apply  for  descrip* 
tive  pamphlet. 


Cloth.     224  Pages.     Price  3t 
PART  IL 

NATURE   STUa 
AND  FAIRY  TA 

FOR  INFANT  SCHOOLS  AND  TRA^ 

CLASSES,  BASED  ON  THE  PRIN 

OF  HERBART  AND  FROEBEI 

By  CATHERINE  h  DODO 

Principal  of  CherwelJ  Hall,  Oxfor4 

This  Uiuk  conuiij^  a   Correlated    Prq 

Work  for  Infant  Cln-^^^T*.  cmHriicine  Fairy  Tt 

Nature  Study*  Drawing,  &c,    Fnll  iLoo<i^ 

tion  of  principte«  ii5  given;  hut  the  impur 
TiMchurs  is  that  it  contain8  a  Course  of  i 

mer,    Autumn,   and   Winter,  worki 

detail,  nnd  with  complole  conclalion  betwea 
and  the  Nature  and  other  Studies,  as  well  a% 
consecutive  Lesion?    in    ench    branch.       It   fa 

Practical  Manual  of  Herbanian  Meth^ 

ttccordrince  with  tlic  leeching  of  Fix>ebeL 

Fully  itiusiratcd  In  Blsck  and  Wb^ 
i4  Coloured  PiMtes. 


rkaP 


*,*  Complete  EflucafioH4il  Vatalogue  iw^t  free  on  application, 

NELSON   &  SONS,  35   and   36,    Paternoster    Row,    LONDOIl 

EDINBUROH,     DUBLIN,    and    NEW    YORK. 


H 


SETS    OF 

MATHEMATICAL    INSTRUME 


the: 


SET. 


S£:gii^ne:r'S 

Price  Is.  Od.  net. 

Bow   Compai^ti;    Dividers;    Two  8ct  Squares  (4o    and  W  re*^itcctively),  4  inches  and   5  inches    Icmi^ 
which  show   im-he^  and   lenth^   and   millimetres;    Nickel  Protiactori    <hjuble   bevelled  6-ineh  Rule   thon 
and  tenths  and  miUimetres  ;  a  lead  pendl,  with  strip  of  sand-papcf  f<u-  sharpening  pencils  affixed  to 
(A)  In  Mela!  Po<4et  Cuse  with  Nickelplaletl  8ct  8<juart;8. 
{B)  In  Carfll>Oifcrd  Case  %vith  Bevelled  Pearwood  Set  Squarea, 


the: 


se:t. 


JUNIOR 

Price  2s.  Gd^i  net* 

Large  triangular  pattern  Pencil  Coinpag»  with   iniproveti  V  shaped   pencil  socket;  tnangiilar  ^t 
Dividers  with  fin©  adjustment;  Two  8et  8*jnnres  (4i>''  and  OU'^  re^^pcutively),  4  inches  and  5  inches  longj 
of  which  show  {«)  inches  and  tenths  and  (6)  millimetres ;  <i  inch  Kcchtngular  Boxwood  Protractor  with 
metric  iicales  on  the  front  and  inches  with  eighths  and  tenlht»  on  the  back;  Drawing  Pencil, 
paper  for  Bharpening  pencils  affixed  to  the  case. 

(A)  In  Metal  Po<.'ket  Case  with  Nickebplated  Set  Squares. 

(B)  In  Cardboard  Case  with  Bevelled  Pcarwooil  Set  .Squares, 

the:   se:nior   S£:t. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

5^  strong  screw  and  cheeked  jointed  Pencil  Compa&s ;  5"  strong  improved  Hair  Spring  Dividers  wfth 
ment;  Two  Set  Squares  (46"  and  GO'  respectively),  4  inches  and  5  inches  long,  two  edges  of  which  show 
and  tenths  and  {b)  millimetres;  6dn<:h  Rectangular  Boxwood  Protractor,  an  in  Junior  Set,  with  the  t 
diagonal  scales;  Drawing  Pen;  Drawing  Pencil,  with  strip  of  sand  paper  for  sharpening  pencils  affixed  t4j 

(A)  In  Metal  Pi>cket  Case  wath  NickBl-plated  Set  Squares. 

(B)  In  CardlK>ard  Caae  with  Bevelled  Pearwood  Set  Squares, 


MACMILLAN 


STREET,    LONDON,    WA 


IL'£tu6iant." 


to    WEEKLY,    ON    FmDAY. 


Paper  Published  in  England. 

r 

■  GIVES; 

Bi  French  Cram  mar  Exercise. 
Korrection  of  the  preceding  Exercise. 
Study  of  French  Literature  (XVI h  Century). 

^Account  of  a  Tour  in  Brittany. 

f  History  of  Art  (Egypt). 

I  Papers  on  Science, 


cartptlona   I   "E!^^  Months,  26 

*^,  Six  Months,  5/- 

gB  uiciudca)     1^  One  Year.  lO;- 

Himen  Number  can  be  obtained*  free  of 
Write  to  R.  DESOUCHES,  B.L,,  Dunleary, 
load,  Sutton-Co  Id  field,  Warwickshire. 


|» — A  Competition  (translation  of 
[Text  into  French)  is  offered  to 
lubscrtbers«     flandsome  Prixes. 


Memorandum 


By  Post  8d.  net. 


ZE  OF  THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSIOX, 
ISH  MEI>H;AL  ASiSOClATlON,  and 
I  OF  HYGIENK  AND  TEMPERANCE, 
TO  raK 

OF    THE    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 

therance    of   Teaching    in 
iene   and   Temperance* 

feJSH  rUiriTHKRS,  Limited,  S7,  New  St.,  Bjrmliigliu.m. 
•SIMPKlxK,  MARSHALL  iCu.,  Ltd.,  Lon-loii. 

Ic  and  Educational  Books 

pr  AND  SECOND-HAND. 

EST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of  SECOND- 
School,  Classical,  Mechanical,  ELEMEN- 
and  ADVANCED   SCIENTIFIC    BOOKS 

Ut  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

lealf  Theological  and  Foreig'n  Books. 

KKVa  AMD  TRANSLATIONS. 

H.  POOLE  &  CO. 

MNG  CROSS  ROAD.  LONDON,  W.C. 

t  Kit  Si*,  HOLYWELL  STRKET,  STliiND). 
t  b]f  Ulttr  rttiiift  immtdiatt  attenii&n.    "^4 


ILLUSTRATED 


n 

4 


A  HEADMASTER 

of  a  School  of  over  I'KK*  scln^Iars 

writes:    *' i   think   your   JUNIOR 

TEMPLE  RE  A  DEE  the  fff^f  on  the.  marhi^ 

and  iiiteiul  to  older  it  in  my  iu?xt  reriuisition/" 


r.       By 


ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

VV.    IL    Su.TFft.     B.A 

niu^Liutcd.     *2n,  tVl. 

MEDIiEVAL  HISTORY.  By 
A     FIRST     HISTORY    OF 

ENGLAND,  tty  L.  J..  TiioMfloK 
(Idle  "'f  Soriicrvillu  CctlleKc, 
CJxford,  And  the  t.'aiubridge 
Truluiiig  Colletic).  Fully  Ilhis^ 
tTFitod.  Co iiij  iloto  i  11  ?S ix  Pu^rt^. 
Ih,  Hrfl.  ti)  ^K.  tni,  each, 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IK  EN0 
LISH  LITERATURE.  Hy 
C.  L.  TiiOM$o>'.  Fully  llliis- 
trutod.  llirco  Part*  Now 
ready.  I-  To  Wyt:Uff«  Attd 
I^iVK^liuid.  ,2a,  H.  From 
l^UK^tid  to  Lyndaay.  ^I«,  IJL 
FTt^ni  Lynduay  to  Diifon.  '2s.  ChL 

LITTLE    FRENCH    FOLK. 

Hy  r,  T.  tJN]ONr«,     Wlrh  miiny 

OlUatrutHJllS,       IS. 


LE  ROYAUME  DES  FEES. 

By  V  mtkr  rARTixoxoN,  Little 
French  Piays  for  School 
Entcrt;i.liimeiit!i.     Paper  cover^ 

BOTANY    RAMBLES.      By 

Blua  TiiOMflOK.  ^]irUig,  101.; 
Huuiuitfr,  In.    tUlustrutt'd.) 

A  HEURISTIC  ARITH- 
METIC. Bv  CLiKKORt*  ♦iHAU- 
VILLI,  B.A.^tiid  C.  E.  Kict, 
M.A.  Method  (With  Kx- 
(UuplesX  '^*  ^'     Eramptc?,  Ih^ 

ROMANCE      READERS. 

Illii*tmtod.     Jn,  tiiXL'h, 

TEMPLE  REAPERS,   lllus- 

r t- i ted.     In   tWj.  1 1  e t  each. 

CARMELITE        CLASSICS 


LONDON:  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  Tempi©  Avenue. 
and  125,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


THE  AUTOTYPE 
FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDOK,  W.C. 

OPBM  (FREE)  DAILY  &om   ID  to  6. 


.1    Vi^if  of  Inspection  m  Invited  to  Ihft 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF 
AUTOTYPE  (CARB0N>  REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF  FAMOUS  WORKS 
OF  ART. 

PICTURES  FOR  PRESENTS. 

The  Compiuiy  ha'*  nf>vv  on  View  it  Collection 
of  Select ud  Kxn tuples  Ijiste fully  traaied  un*l 

at  jiKjKleratt'  (irict'S. 
Framed  Autotypes  possesi-j  distinctly  Fine  Art 
CKariicler,  and,  tieing  wmiiiently  suitable  for 
Homo  Adornment,  prov«  a  ci^ptable  presenta. 


TiiusiratMt  Lett  fir  f  t*omt  Fr«9, 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 


I 


IV 
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COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS. 

(locoiTiorAtcd   bj   Rojiikl  CliArter.) 

BLOOMSIItJltT    SQtl*Bl.    LOIOMJlf,    W.O. 


DIPLOMA    EXAilJyATlONS. 

The  Ezuiimatioiis  of  Teftuhcr*  far  the  DiplotnAi  at  Afisociiutc. 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  Collej^e  &re  held  in  London  and  at 
the  foUowing'  proTinoial  Local  Ccotrea: — vi*.,  Birmingharu,  Bnitol, 
I^eda.  Lirerpool,  K&nolieBter,  Ncwoaatle-ou  Tyne,  osd  Plymouth, 
The  AfBoci&teihip  and  Lioentiateahip  Examinntion*  ttre  lield  twice 
m  year*  Tit.,  in  the  flrit  week  in  January  and  the  lait  week  IQ 
Aoeiist.    The  Fellowsbip  ExaminatioiL  it  held  only  id  JTaDaary. 

The  Tbeoiy  and  Practice  of  JSdaoation  i>  axi  obh^tory  aabjet^t 
for  each  grade 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pais  in  all  mbjeotp  at  one  Examina' 
tion. 

Examination  foe»  One  Goiiica ,  the  local  fee  at  the  ProTinoial 
Dentref  it  10». 

FertotiK  who  have  panted  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Praotioe  of  Edaoation  may  be  examined  jfrattieally  for  Certiflcat<>« 
of  Ability  iQ  Ttarh.  The  Practical  ExnminAtion  is  held  in 
Febra&rr,  Mny,  aud  Ootober^  The  fee  for  the  Fractieal  Examina- 
tion ii  One  Gninea« 

•        The  followinsr  priwi  ore  awarded :— Theory  and  Praotioe  of  Educa 
tion,     £10;     (JlatBicB     (Greek     and    Latin),    £5;     Mathematiea,    £5: 
Physical    Science,    i!5.    A    '*  Doreck    Soholarahip,'*    of   the   taIuc    of 
I  £20,   to    the   candidate    who,    having-  ottended    two   Courtei   of    the 

Leoturei  for  TeachorR,  dellrered  at  the  Collcg^e  doring  the  precedioi? 
twelve  montht,  and  having  pasted  the  fall  examination  for  a  Col- 
lefe  Diploma,  itandt  flrtt  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Prtotiee  of  Education. 

The  Re^ilotioni  for  the  above  Examinationi  mAy  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papert  tet  at  paat  Examinationa 
are  priuted  in  tbo  College  C^londai-n,  price  2*.  Tnl  each^  froo  hy  jwHt, 

C.  R    HODGSON,  B  A.,  Secretary. 

The  Teachers*  Guild  of  Great  Britain  mi  Ireland. 

.      MODERN   LANGUAGES   HOLIDAY 
■  COURSES,   1907. 

At  tours  and  HONFLEUR, 

FRENCH  J 

At  NEUWIED  (on  RhineX 

GERMAN  ; 

And  at  SANTANDER, 

SPANISH. 

Bttideni^  an^ernhh  at  all  ctnlrt*^  eitcept  Santamltr^  on  Anf/unf 

2rui ;  af  StttUander  oii  Anjpt*d    Zrd.       Tht  Conrurn  last  for 

thrtt  f\Ul  w^ebi. 


I 


Handbook  {price  6d.,  poet  free),  giving  full  details  (Sylla- 
buAe«  of  Lectures,  Lists  of  HouselufMers  receiviug  Stutlents, 
Exoursion^.  riuI  (icoenil  Informrvtion),  from  the  Offitiea  of 
the  Guildj  74.  fJowL^r  Str<>ett  l>«^Bdori^  W,C, 

FRENCH    HOLIDAY   DOURSES,   CAEN. 

Chi8*e«  held  iit  tbi-  l,yf.'"t>,  Lf-vtiire?*  "ii  LUK-nnry  Sul»jir_'i>^,  (_'.iniij.»''iiiiiii, 
Phtnictie*,  find  ConvLT«jiliini.  rjn^^wi,*  f<.r  Vm.>k^  in\*i  f'-iirlH,  Srhiilnr-ihjps 
and  Exnudtiiitliaiii  fi>r  iMplcnuLn-  j\irt  of  t  i'lnHt-  ;it  tlic  i^iM^idf.-.  Iiircct 
Boat  Hcrvioe. 

For  jwirticnliira  apply  to  W.  Roniys,  B.Bc.,  ffl,  Prc«ton  ffoad.  Ltytcn 
atono,  K«*ex  ;  or  ctitudentfl  in  l^nc«..  York*.,  and  Co^mticA  XottL)  to 
XL  E.  Yatk^-.  .».  Bunt^  8trott.  NottiHK>i  un 

**  AiLiAX*  E  Fuam;ai^h. 

ERENCH   HOLIDAY  COURSES  by  the  Sea  side, 

at  Vn.Ltitv  ii.i.B,  i\u\vv  Tfinivillli'  (NrmMAMtv).     Amk>  r.H>T,  — l»tlt  ytiiir. 

General  Preparation.  Spectal  Preparation  for  the  Lond.  B.A,,  1807. 

Syllrtbu^  p..st  free  on  application  to  Prof.  L.  BASCAN,  RftHlbouUlel. 
Author  of  "  Legended  Ni^nuandtB,    A'<% 

A    Swiss    Family    at    Villeneuve    receives 

Voijiifi:  Ijidit'-H  dcHiring  to  leam  Frctuh  i>r  jH?rfi'>et  thtuifsclvti^  in  the 
Un^mgc.  Pt-nsiun  tcrma  :  £4  u  inouth,  inelndinH:  Inatnictinn  in 
FVtjJicb.  Pro»t»ectti«  fwrwurded  nn  fipt'lit-ntintj  t<i  ^t;idrirn«  CiSjlk 
RoAtirr-MoNKKY,  Villonouve,  ncnr  Mnntrciix,  Swit/;c'rlJiTi-i  Tiefur- 
ence  permitted  to  Mis*  M.  L.  Giushi,  *'  WylbMr»^t,  Urccij  Street  Grtcu^ 
OrpiiiKt«t>,  Ktuit. 

Germany. — Frau  Han,  Neuwied  on    Rhine, 

receives  young  gejitUju^nmpentutn,    Faiiill)  llfo-    Term*  uu>derato 


BIRKBECK  COLLEl 

BREAMS     BUILDINGS,     CHANCERY     LAt 


T^A^ir   AND   E:v^E:xtiBro   cm^M^m 

UNIVERSITY   OF   LONDON, -Course*  of   InstmcTion  fA 

ination*  for  the   gcieoee,  Art«,  and  Law   Decre^a*  t 

Dlaed  Teaohefi  of  tha  Univeraity. 
Well  equipped    Laboratoriei    for   Chemiatry,     BrpeillBMj 

ZooLoi^y.   Botany.  Geology.  Mineralogy,  and   Xatall 
LECTlTRESon  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Geography, ( 

BAdkruptcy,  Equity  ftod  Convey sncing.  Logic. 

LANGUAGES  :  Latin,  Greek,  Fronch,  Oernuui^  Spani^,  II 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  r^cture«aad  Proctioa]  Work  in 

iihii  iiiology, 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (IMy  and  Bvcmfng).— Drawing.  Paial 
M>'delling,  Life  Classeii,  Wood-Carviag,  &c. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— AMistant  Survejrnr  of  Taiea.  Piatont 

Pf(itpfCt*i.t  Frr<t  On  nppft<-ftftrfrt^ 

BRITISH    ASSOCIATION     FOR] 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENi 

L  Etc  EST  EH  MErriNG,  li>f» 

The-   A*fvi«"hiti.»iJ    nioeU    lit    LEICE8TEH    on    SlHt    Jtd] 
Presidency  of  Sir  David  Gill,  K.C.B,,  F.  R,i^.  ^ 

No  toc'hniLial  qiiidifi cation  in  required  on  the  part  of  an 
ttdniiftniun  its  n  Mt'inlwr  »>r  i«s  iin  Associate. 

MEMBEHi^  pay  d,  on  adioiiwion,  and  £1  for  atij^  «u^ 
which    they    attend    an    Annual    Meeting,   without    fii 
ASStM/IATE.S  pay  £1  for  each  Aiuiual  If ee ting  they 
lit'  ndinitted  on  the  oamo  ienuiv 

A.  SILVA  WHITE, 

Biirlin>rton  Hnuiie,  Loudon,  W. 

INTERNATIONAL    GUILD 

6,  Rue  dk  la  Sorbonne,  Pa&is. 


-J 


The  Int4>raatirjnal  uffora  to  Eng^iUh-apeakinR  atudo^^ 
cour^t' uf  Jn-Htnjction  in  the  French  Language,  Li tera£ari|'l 
liy  Frt-nth  Uiitveraity  Profe«*or«.  | 

TKo  Diploma  which  the  GuUd  graijt^  at  the  H 
•eSttlon  lu  stnduutji  who  are  ffNnnd  ••■nijaV.L.'  f,f  Utichill|. 
Kti^1islj-(«p(.Mkinii^  c»'MintTie«  !'«  rec^o^riJaed  )iy  the  ftM 
Council  Of  tho  fromrd  of  Education,  ' 

The  Uiiild  rjHHi  prepnre»  tstudt^ntii  for  the  Diplomtt 
fVancalAett  hT  tho  tsorV'onnt;. 

Knill  jiailifMUjra  of  the  Cijunica.  Fcc»,  &a,  may  be  huA  OQ 
to  the  6E€KltTABV. 

1 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  BRISTOL.    SessioJ 

are  ofganijed  for  the  Matrionlation,  Prelimtnat] 
latermediate  Arts,  Intermediate  SaieDo«,  Intermedin 
iB.D.^  and  B.A.  and  B.^.  Degree  Exatninatiunfl  of  Um 
of  Londan,  lor  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Eiamll 
for  the  Training  of  Seoonilary  Teacberi.  Oompoaition  1 
of  the  ahoTe  Ooaraeg,  £13  13s.  per  aeaaion-  Regiatratl( 
Guinea.  j 

Complete  Three  Teara'  Conraea  are  arranged  for  CI 
MecfaanicaU  ^nd  Electrioal  Engineering,  and  Coiiraee  | 
intending   to   beoome   Arobitecti   and   Sarteyora. 

The  College  la  the  only  InitituUon  in  the  Weet  of  M 
proridea  complete  Hadloii  and  Dental  Cnrrionla.  1 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  it  ander  the  auMJ 
Lady  Tntor.  , 

For  fill]  information  tee  Proipei^tiia.  whioh  will  be  M 
on  application.     JAMES  RAFTER,  Begiatrar  and  8mm 


ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COLL 
FOR     WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY   OF  LONDON^. 

ENTRANCE  8CH0LAK8II IPS. —Eleven  Entrance  Sche^ 
£35  to  £iiO.  and  iKjveral  Rursarioa  of  not  njor«  than  £S0. 
ytani  Ht  ihe  College,  will  be  awarded  on  the  reaulta  of  ^ 
to  be  held  from  nTuno  *24  to  Ju«o  t>l>.  1W)7.    Natnw  must  lie  aj 
May  'J  J.     The  C^^lloife  prepareB  8tudcnta  for  lA.mdon  Dcgicii 
certain  of  the  Oxford  Honour  Estaminations.     Tncluoive  fal 

For  forms  of  entry  and  further  particulars  applj-  to  thii 
Royal  Hollowly  College,  Englefitild  Green,  Surrey.  , 


FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INST 

Taloartu  Eoad,  Weut  KkJisi  ngtox,  Lnicpov,  ^ 

(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  RduoatSou.)      [ 

Chitirman—^iT^,  MATuiiH.  TrHUntrer^Mv.  C,  G.  Motm 

ilMiriYfury— Mr,  Ajirrti'K  G»  Sthoxius,  M. A.    Pritkeipal — 311»  i 

8tudctitj»  Are  trained  for  £xiinjin44tion«  of  Nattonal  Proeb^ 

PriMpcctuaca  and  fiartioulara  regarding  i$cholarahipa  oanj 

from  tho  Prixchul. 
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dern  Languages  by  Phonograph. 


lio  de  Ojeda,  Spanish  Ambassador 
Kingrton,  writes : 

b* imdemgnecl,  E.E.  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
I  JlAJesiy  the  King  of  Spain,  has  much  plpasuro  in 
g  ihmt  the  reconls  for  the  Btwly  of  tiu*  Spanish 
(JLTO.  SIS  prepared  by  the  International  Correspond- 
LcnooU,  which  I  have  carefnlly  listened  to,  are  the 
jerfect  rendering  of  the  pure  CastiUiin  pronunoia- 
I  eons*)  tier  them  in  v  id  liable  to  the  Btutjent  of  unr 
i^,  rtiid  cannot  too  highly  praise  their  eilicitjncy 
^ience. " 


arles  de  Chambrun,  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy,  writes: 

In  French  pronunciation  appears  excellent  to  itie." 

jhellep-Steinwartz,  Secretary  of  the 
I  German  Embassy,  writes 

[irununciation  of  German  and  the  rendering  of 
M^cimun  recitatione,  in  ver»e  and  proee,  are 
IrreproaohableJ' 


Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  Director  of  Education, 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  writes : 

**  We  have  carefully  examined  your  method  of  teaihins^ 
modern  lunguagein  with  the  aid  of  tin*  Edinon  Phonognvph 
and  your  Special  Language  Instruction  Records  iuv\ 
Text- books,  and  have  no  hesttaney  in  stron^gly  recom- 
juending  it  to  anyone  who  desires  to  learn  a  foreigu 
tt>ngu«  practically. 

*' Perhaps  no  feature  of  language  instru*  tiun  is  more 
inifxirlant  to  the  learner^  and  none  more  difficult  to 
acquire,  than  correct  pronunciation  ;  but  it  in  as  a  nieans 
of  teaching  correct  pronunciation  that  your  method 
especially  commends  itself,  being  thoroughfy  satisfact4>ry 
in  every  respect.  A  particularly  good  feature  is  your 
special  repeating  attachment,  which  enables  tlie  learner 
to  repent  words  and  sentences  an  freijuently  as  desired, 

**  We  are  astonished  at  the  cleamets  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  foreign  words  are  pronounced »  the  dis- 
agreeable sounds  one  h  accust4inicd  tt>  hear  from  the 
ordinary  phonograph  records  being  entirel}^  absent* 

*' We  intend  using  your  method  in  class  work,  and 
after  a  further  trial  in  thiii  direction  shall  have  much 
pleiuiure  in  testifying  to  it^  meriUs.  For  purposes  of 
lelf 'instruct ion  we  now  he&rtily  recommend  it/^ 


'ult  particulars  and  Catalogues  free  of  charge  on  appHcation  to 

=RHflTIOHflli    COt^HESPOtlDEHCE    SCHOOliS, 
1^        59-60,    Chancery    Lane,    Londori,    W.C. 


fcMSTRONG     COLLEGE, 

I  XEWCA8TLK-UrON  TYNK. 

TUE    UxtVERStTY    OK    DrRHAHl.) 

ttn  that,  in  Septeml»er,  1908,  the  new  Matricu* 
^cins  of  the  University  of  Durham  will  become 
Stmlents  enterintj  Armstrong  Crdlege  with 
j  of  gnnbiating  in  the  University  will  bo  re- 
pttri8t'«i.  previous  to  entrance,  either  the 
j  Kxnminution  of  the  University  or  one  of  the 
|recogni«ed  by  the  University  as  an  e<|uivalent 

department   iii   Armstrong    College    for   the 
ond ary  Teachere. 

may  he  obtaine<l  from 

F.  H,   PKUEN, 

Secretary. 
9$g^  College,  Newcaatle-iipon-Tvne. 


lELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 
FOR   TEACHERS. 

PriMipat—MlM*  at 00. 
Mt»ir*»t    of    Ji^C/tiMl— Mils    O&apnrm. 
Other  T«ach«r*  and  Lecttireri. 
pfTV^tf^iil  eouria  of  profcBiianftl  tramin;  for  Teoolieri  In 
sjth  ftbtiDdAiit  opporttmitY  for  clftst  trikQbliig^  la 
KtoR   (SOO    pcipitlj)  And 'other   lobooli. 
ElKtl    FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACH  ERS" 
[yiCATB    AND    LONDON    TEACHING    DIPLOMA, 
rDV?(T9BIP  aw«rded   fciino»U.v   to  a   UDiTeriity    Qrmdn 
&    KIXr*ERrMRTB.S   DIVISION    prcpaHnf   for  the   Ee 
DisatioDB  of  ib»  Nfttioaol  Froobel  Uoion.    Alio 
ItATORY    OtVl.STuN    pnpjvrinn:   far    Fltial    D.A,    or  Cani- 
bridj(i»  Higher  Looml  Hottouri. 
r«e .  £iO  •  yonr  for  noTi'rcsideul*. 
lOrtabl*  UAIX,  of  EBSIDBNCE.    Terme  moderate, 

AUiO 

OOimSBS   OF   TRAINING   for   Teoobert   of   Fiaao   and 
Close  SinriA^* 


CITY  OF   SHEFFIELD.— EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

CENTRA  I.  SKCOMiAKY  SCHOOL. 


Owin^  to  *'       '   ■■ 
rcqulTVsd  itj  > 

A  SPEC! A 
cipUnarian.    <  im  ; 

A  .sClKNtK  MI-1  I 
jcct.  Biol'jKV.     Sjr    ' 

TWu    I'UHM    M  : 
Latin  and   M^iUk< 
Ofinxcs      Stnniji^  ui 

PorUEW    of   JtpJ'llr' 


*  jiiiuMit   uf   tho  Sehuol,  lulditiouia  St^iif  will  h« 

xt  na  follow* : 

\\'T   M ASTER- GreduAtc,  muet  bo  ii  good  die* 

^    M   *!.' rn  iH'^^.    Initial  AAlstrr,  All^N>))criinii tint* 

f  "^^     '  ■  i    *        l.r1dffe»  or  Loudon.     Chief  enb- 

III!  hiifiil  -i.^lAry,  £120  ptr  anijum, 

-     i>\fr.r(i,  Caiubrid^iro,   or   t>nidoti.     Good 
tlal.     History    *>y    ♦'tc*»«ruiihy    dcvtraUto. 
litbil  Halury,  £I1'0  jh-t  iiimum. 
niAy  tie  obtAined  fr»m  the  underefgned. 


Searetofy. 


luuBt  Im}  retiirnM  ou  ur  before  Mny  lltb,  19()7. 

jxo.  F.  uom, 

Educ&tiou  Office. 

Loopt>ld  Street, 
Matvh  tisth.  imi. 

CHURCH   EDUCITIOH   COKPORATION 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers. 

PriHopa/— Mlttf*  Cathirimc   I.   l>oi.ti.  M,A.  (trtto   Ltctnnr  in  I'Mur.itiun 

»t  the  Mftuchcstt  r  Cuivert-ityK 

8tud«[it4  ana  prcparixl  (ft  the  Oxford^  iho  t^imbrldjfe.  end  the  London 

Teacher's  Diplotnft,  ntid  for  the  HtKhcr  Fro«be I  Certificate.     $|.k>cU1  short 

cnnrAeHji  for  teachers  Tisiriuif  Oxford  in  ttic  Snrtng  ttnd  Summer  T»JnjJ». 
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IMATIONS    AND    CONTRACTED 
THODS    IN    ARITHMETIC. 

Bj  F.  E,  Robinson,  M.A. 

»St.  Paul's  School,  London, 
the  last  few  years  the  teaching  of 
nentary  mathematics  has  been  so  tho- 
ghly  renovated  that  but  littJe  of  the 
tructure  remains,  Euclid  has  gone : 
aiDed  by  actual  measurement  of  draw- 
to  scale  are  treated  as  of  an  import- 
I  to  those  proved  by  formal  demon- 
TTie  manipulation  of  trigonometrical 
as  given  place  to  more  direct  calcula- 
hring  much  numerical  work.  Graphs 
aerical  evaluation  of  formulae  have 
Jy  displaced  the  algebra  which  con- 
chietly  with  symbols.  Whether 
_  es  are  for  better  or  for  worse,  they 
y  demand  as  an  indispensable  adjunct 
ity  in  arithmetical  calculation.     No  one 

0  perceive  that  the  old  arithmetical 
re  not  adapted  to  these  new  purposes. 
equent  dependence  on  vulgar  fractions, 
the  assurance  that  the  numbers  have 
ingly  chosen  so  as  to  cancel  out  beau- 
:he  end»  the  long  division  sums  which 
Ish  off  with  no  remainder,  the  con- 
struggles  after  absolute  accuracy  long 
figures  employed  have  any  practical 
entirely  unfit  the  pupil  to  work  with 
Ot  chosen  with  a  view  to  a  neat  answer, 

1  with  quantities  subject  to  errors  of 
n,    or    to    obtain    within    a    reasonable 

time  a  result  correct  only  so  far  as 
^  is  useful, 

t  the  new  requirements  certain  modes 
lan,  usually  called  contracted  methods, 
l^agged  from  an  obscurity  in  which 
H^  languished  as  curious  specimens 
So  ingenuity.  Examiners  have  placed 
^ront  of  their  demands  a  knowledge 
Mbods,  and  regularly  complain  in  their 
|Buch  is  not  forthcoming.  Committees 
Tiave  investigated  the  processes,  and 
fximended  their  immediate  adoption. 
rs  of  text-books  have  responded  by 
idcrable  space  to  the  exposition  of 
and  what  was  once  thought  to  be 
Vol,  g.] 


sufficiently  treated  in  a  disconnected  section, 
probably  marked  for  omission,  is  now  become  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  an  up-to-date  book. 
Yet  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  there  is  any  real  enthusiasm  for, 
or  belief  in,  the  utility  of  these  much-belauded 
improvements;  and  the  boys  certainly  show  little 
inclination  to  apply  them.  Writing  to  the  Mathe- 
maiical  Gazette  in  May,  1906,  with  respect  to 
these  methods,  a  mathematical  teacher  says  that, 
though  he 'taught  these  rules  for  many  years 
with  enthusiasm,  he  never  used  them  himself »  or 
induced  any  boy  to  use  them  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  marks.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  but  toys,  and  he  cut  them 
out  of  the  curriculum.  Many  teachers  hold 
similar  views,  and  boys  usually  regard  contracted 
methods  merely  as  an  additional  item  to  be  got 
up  for  examination  purposes.  So  long  as  teachers 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  new  methods  that  they 
do  not  personally  make  any  practical  use  of 
them,  and  so  long  as  boys  find  in  them  such 
difficulties  that  they  cannot  put  them  to  any 
practical  use,  no  real  progress  is  likely  to  be 
made.  We  will  therefore,  before  considering 
them  in  detail,  discuss  whether  such  practical  use 
is   a   possibility. 

The  words  **  contracted  *'  and  **  shortened  *' 
convey  to  the  mind  a  very  misleading  notion 
as  to  the  real  object  aimed  at  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  new^  methods :  their  great 
merit,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  w^ork  is  arranged 
so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  reject  at  any 
stage  figures  which  are  useless  for  the  purpose 
required.  If  there  are  no  such  figures,  this  fact 
must  not  be  attributed  to  a  failure  of  the  method. 
It  is  a  frequent  source  of  disappointment  to 
find  that,  after  employing  a  method  specially 
learnt  to  save  labour,  the  work  is  no  less  than 
it  would  have  been  by  another  process  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar.  As  this  is  the  gist  of 
most  of  the  complaints  that  are  made  as  to  the 
unsuitability  of  these  new  methods  for  practical 
use,  we  will  examine  what  foundation  there  is 
for  such  opinions.  In  the  old  method,  w^hich  most 
people  use  ordinarllv,  we  multiply  first  by  the 
figure  of  lowest  place-value,  each  successive 
partial  product  being  shifted  one  place  to  the 
left,     Titus  It  \s  de^T  Ih^t  :&.  ^^x^^^^tv  ^V^  Nv^xSn^- 
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ally  multiplies  by  the  old  method,  which  was 
established  when  no  such  things  as  contractions 
were  contemplated,  must  make  a  considerable 
mental  exertion,  and  proceed  slowly  and  warily 
when  he  wishes  to  contract.  The  whole  process 
is  unfamiliar  to  him :  he  is  obliged  to  stop  and 
go  through  mental  calculations  as  to  the  place- 
value  of  the  figures,  or  to  ransack  his  memory 
to  recall  rules,  which  are  laid  down  for  beginners 
in  the  earliest  stages. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  boys  who  try  to  use 
contracted  methods  in  this  way  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  **  short  '*  method  is  longer  than 
the  **  long  "  one,  and  that  it  is  responsible  for 
such  a  multitude  of  blunders  that  they  dare  not 
employ  it  in  practice.  The  methods  of  contrac- 
tion are  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
operator  usually  multiplies  first  by  the  figure  of 
highest,  instead  of  the  lowest,  place-value.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  such 
methods  to  persons  who  fulfil  the  initial  con- 
ditions, we  can  well  believe  that  they  are  of  no 
use  to  persons  for  whom  they  were  never  in- 
tended. If  it  can  be  shown  that  to  the  beginner 
this  style  of  multiplication  presents  difficulties, 
which  are  inherent  to  the  method  and  are  not 
present  in  the  other  style;  if  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  boys,  who  are  taught  this  method 
ah  initio,  and  continue  to  use  it  habitually,  are 
slower  and  more  inaccurate  than  those  who  pro- 
ceed on  the  good  old  plan ;  then  we  will  willingly 
concede  that  these  contracted  methods  are  not 
worth  the  time  wa^ed  on  their  acquirement. 
Otherwise  the  case  stands  thus  :  if  no  contrac- 
tion be  possible,  the  boy  performs  an  ordinary 
multiplication ;  if  contraction  be  possible,  he  does 
essentially  the  same,  omitting  those  figures  which 
he  can  see  will  be  of  no  use. 

The  loose  way  in  which  the  word  approx- 
imately is  frequently  used  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  distrust  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
methods.  To  a  boy  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  obtain  answers  correct  to  the  minutest  frac- 
tion, a  process  where  any  figures  are  ignored 
seems  barely  entitled  to  his  respect;  conse- 
quently he  is  either  ready  to  impute  to  the 
process  all  the  errors  which  he  may  himself  make, 
or  he  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  imagines 
that  if  only  his  actual  working  is  correct  he 
ought  to  get  a  correct  answer,  despite  the  errors 
introduced  into  the  process  by  indiscriminate  con- 
traction. These  erroneous  notions  are  due  to  his 
failing  to  observe  in  what  way  the  figures  which 
are  admittedly  approximate  affect  the  result  ob- 
tained. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  phrase 
**  approximately   correct  **    has    a    definite   mean- 
ing, and  it  should  not  be  used  to  palliate  errors. 
It  implies  absolute  accuracy  to  one  figure  more 
than  is  written  down.      If,  for  example,  a  number  I 
is  given  to  be  32*34,  it  is  to  be  understood  that   I 
this  differs  from  the  true  value  by  a  quantity  less 
than  0*005,  t.f.,  that  the  true  value  lies  between   I 
J^'JJS    ^"^    3^345'       Similarly,     the    value    of 
345>^3T    's   345,600    correct    to    four    slgniftcant  \ 


figures,  since  it  diflFers  from  the  tru< 
less  than  50.  Thus  for  a  given  num 
nificant  figures  there  is  only  one  nun 
is  approximately  correct,  and  that  is  t 
which  is  nearer  to  the  true  value  than 
number  expressed  by  the  same  numl 
nificant  figures.  All  quantities  whic 
result  of  direct  measurement  are  apj 
correct  in  this  sense.  Thus,  if  we  are 
the  diameter  of  a  sphere  is  11  "3 
implied  that  the  true  length  lies  betweei 
and   11*35  ^^' 

If  n  such  numbers,  each  correc 
decimal  places,  be  added  together, 
in  the  result  is  less  than  ±0*00005 
if  n  =  4,  the  last  figure  may  be  in  e 
In  working  with  four-figure  logarith 
are  only  approximately  correct  to  f 
of  decimals,  such  errors  are  frequen 
avoidable,  and  we  cannot  therefore  r 
fourth  significant  figure  of  a  resul 
from  them.  In  such  cases,  unless 
data  are  available,  there  is  nothii 
done  but  to  recognise  that  the  resu! 
to  slight  error  the  limits  of  which  may 
But  where  the  approximations  are  mj 
operator,  the  error  can  be  eliminated 
ing  in  the  working  two  more  figures 
required  in  the  result.  If  n  =  20,  the 
carded  figure  might  be  in  error  by  i 
would  not  affect  the  result  unless  the 
figure  were  4  or  5.  Thus,  if  two  ex 
are  retained,  we  are  practically  safe 
error  within  the  desired  limits. 

In   subtracting   two   numbers,    each 
four  places,  the  possible  error  is  +  o'oooc 
±o*oooi.     To  avoid   error   the    same 
must  be  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  a< 

When  two  numbers  which  are  giv 
are  to  be  multiplied  together  so  as  1 
answer  approximately  correct  to  only 
number  of  figures,  the  same  precaut 
the  case  of  addition  must  be  again  ado 
partial  products  are  formed  approximat 
to  two  more  figures  than  are  requir 
in  the  result,  so  that,  when  these  partis 
are  added,  the  result  is  free  from  er 
the  prescribed  limits.  In  order  that 
products  may  be  approximately  correc 
proximate  carrying  figure  from  the  f 
not  included  in  the  product  must  be  add< 
from  2x7  {=14)  we  would  carry  i, 
2x8  (=16)  we  would  carry  2.  These 
are  common  to  all  methods  of  contrac 
plication,  but  the  details  of  arrangen 
widely. 

The  object  of  the  process  is,  of  • 
avoid  writing  down  figures  which  ar 
quired ;  but  we  should  not  attempt  1 
this  object  by  a  violent  perversion  of  th 
method.  Multiplication  of  integers,  of 
and  the  contracted  form  should  differ  ii 
ment  as  little  as  possible.  In  the  exam 
below  the  arrangement  is  based  on  tv 

^^i'\  TVv^  wt\\l's  (\Q;ure  of  the  multiplic 


(Cr    the    last   fig^ure   of   the   multipHc' 

rig^ht-hand  figure  of  each  partial  pro- 
be   placed   under   that   figure   of   the 

,o  the  use  of  which  it  is  due.  In  the 
form    the  only   change   introduced    is 

gfard  the  last  figure  to  be  retained  as 

last  figure,  and  we  omit  all  figures 
1   products   which    fall   to   the   right 
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exact  rules  are  given  for  placing 
oducts,  but  these  are  intended  only 
S.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  con- 
ic at  any  stage  when  he  sees  that 
obtain  figures  which  will  be  useless 
ss  he  can  do  this  readily  and  with- 
prepa rations,  he  will  not  find  the 
traction  of  much  practical  use. 
on,  too,  the  same  principles  are  em- 
be  contraction  is  effected  by  cutting 
[Tire  from  the  divisor  instead  of*  as 
ging  down  a  figure  from  the  dividend, 
jr  of  figures  in  the  divisor  thus  dimin- 
>ne  for  ^\^xy  figure  obtained  in  the 
The  process,  can  safely  be  applied  at 
in  which  the  number  of  figures  still 
d  in  the  quotient  is  two  less  than  the 
fibres  in  the  divisor.  If  at  the  be- 
•re  are  more  figures  in  the  divisor  than 
«i  in  the  quotient,  it  is  only  necessary 
I  the  divisor  one  more  than  we  require 
Client,  and  the  divisor  should  be  at 
iled.  As  an  example,  we  will  consider 
ngrr 

Otis  for  1906  (to  the  end  of  October) 
\d  at  ;^497,645,56S,  which  is  an  in- 
^38,581,739  over  the  value  for  1905: 
urease  per  cent,  to  two  decimal  places. 

>S= /407,645.568  8404 

-i{:38i58i.7;»9 
^  /4S9.o63,?29 
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3S«;8f739 

4590638-29 


=  8-40 


45906138)385817139 
^^^        367250 

18567 

JK362 
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apply  these  methods  to  questions 
British  money,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
noney  as  the  decimal  of  a  pound-  To 
iswer  correct  to  the  nearest  farthing 
lent  to  obtain  it  in  pounds  correct  to 
nal  places ♦  so  that  five  decimal  places 
rally  be  retained  in  the  w^orking.  If, 
he  given  amount  is  to  be  divided  by 
greater  than  unity,  or  is  to  be  multi- 
roper  fraction,  we  need  only  retain 
places,  for  the  error  in   the  result 


will  be  less  than  that  in  the  original  approxi  ma- 
tt on.  Such  exceptional  cases  occur  in  long 
division  and  in  simple  interest.  But  even  five 
places  are  not  sufficient  to  retain  in  the  original 
decimal  if  in  the  course  of  the  work  there  happens 
to  be  a  multiplication  by  any  number  greater  than 
10,  unless  the  operation  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
subsequent  division  by  a  number  larger  than  that 
multiplier. 

In  all  calculations  involving  decimals  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  results  of  each 
operation  should  be  checked  by  a  rough  approx- 
imation to  the  answer.  If  this  be  done  before 
we  start  upon  the  actual  w^ork,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  make  a  mistake  in  the  position  of  the 
decimal  point,  for  a  comparison  of  the  first  partial 
product  or  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  with 
the  rough  approximation  will  at  once  disclose  any 
error  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  initial 
arrangements.  The  numbers  chosen  for  the 
rough  approximation  should  be  so  simple  as  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  error  in  it  to  a  minimum. 

As  an  instance  of  the  practical  use  of  the  rules 
for  contraction,  we  may  point  out  that  data  which 
are  the  results  of  actual  measurement  are  subject 
to  errors  of  observation,  so  that  any  calcula- 
tion based  on  such  quantities  must  also  be  liable 
to  error.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  only  permis- 
sible, but  logically  necessary,  to  use  contracted 
processes,  for  it  is  obviously  foolish  to  pretend 
to  greater  accuracy  than  the  imperfection  of  the 
data  renders  possible. 

If  a  is  a  quantity  subject  to  a  small  error  x^ 
its  true  value  must  He  between  a-^x  and  a  —  x> 
If  b  is  another  quantity  subject  to  a  small  error 
y,  the  value  of  the  product  ah  will  lie  between 
(a-^x)  (b  +  y)  and  (a-x)  (b-yV 

Thus,  the  error  in  the  product 

=  {a±s)i6±^\-aA=±(ixi-ay)  nearly. 

If  the  sides  of  a  rectangle  are  given  to  be 
97  m.  and  64  m.  to  the  nearest  metre  respectively, 
the  possible  error  in  the  area 

=  +(64*0*5  +  97  ^o'5)sq.  m.  =  ±8osq.nL  nearly. 

By  multiplying  97  by  64  we  obtain  6,208 
square  metres  for  the  area;  but  since  this  is 
subject  to  an  error  of  f  80  sq.  m.,  it  is  clear 
that  all  we  can  truly  say  is  that  the  actual  area 
lies  bet\\^een  6,288  sq.  m.  and  6,128  sq.  m. 
The  error  per  cent  in  the  product  ah 

The  true  value  of  the  quotient  the  arith- 
metical value  of  which  is  a/b  must  lie  between 

Hence  the  error  in  the  quotient  a/b 

=-_±.^-«^+^A+/>  nearly. 
The  error  per  cent,  in  the  quotient 

These    results   can  \ie   e^Xtwd^  ^tw^  ^<aptt?wvwiL^\ 
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thus,  if  a,  b,  c,  d  be  subject  to  errors   o,  /3,  y,  8 
respectivdy,  the  error  per  cent,  in  abjcd  is 

We  have  alluded  to  the  errors  introduced  into 
calculations  by  the  use  of  four-figure  logarithms ; 
but  as  these  errors  are  frequently  less  than  those 
which  are  independent  of  the  mode  of  calcula- 
tion employed,  Ic^arithms  are  still  of  great 
utility  when  applied  to  such  numbers  as  we  have 
been  considering.  Thus,  if  the  diameter  of  a 
sphere  is  measured  to  be  11*43  cm.,  its  volume, 
calculated  by  multiplication,  is  found  to  be 
781*9  ccm. ;  and  by  using  four-figure  Ic^arithms 
we  obtain  781  "4  ccm.  for  the  result;  but  the 
error  in  the  volume  due  to  imperfection  of  the 
data  is  ±  1*026  ccm. ;  hence  the  discrepancy  in 
the  results  given  above  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. But  when  the  data  are  not  imperfect 
and  when  accuracy  to  more  than  three  figures  is 
required,  it  will  be  clear  that  four-figure 
logarithms  must  not  be  used. 

The  theorem  that,  when  n  +  i  figures  of  a  square 
root  have  been  found  by  the  ordinary  process, 
n  more  figures  can  be  found  by  division  is  proved 
in  text-books  on  algebra,  but  its  application  is 
useful  chiefly  in  arithmetic  The  following  ex- 
ample will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  method,  and 
will  also  show  the  importance  of  expressing  all 
surd  quantities  with  rational  denominators  before 
commencing  the  arithmetical  calculation. 

Find,  correct  to  10  Hfntres,  the  value  of  ^^^-  * 
*  •    \5-f  I 

2-    2     ;    6    o    679775 


5* 

4 
42  lOO 
S4 
41;  .000 

1 

I       <p-i~      4 
-ix  1-2360679775 

=     03090169944 

«;-Q 

4j6o  -'T^oo 
;n-o6 

447rvx^  304^x00 

447-1-  '  3^D7^40 
^^^^     31304^4 

43:^50 

34  c»5 

^^CK- 

^  ■'  ^* 

Denote  the  first  series  by  A  and  the  seco 


"a4 
The  calculation  of  the  value  of  an  infinite  con- 
vergent series  correct  to  a  certain  number  of 
decimal  places  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
true  meaning^  of  approximation.  Orderly  ar- 
rangement is  absolutely  necessary-;  only  thus  can 
the"  pupil  see  exactly  how  each  term  affects  the 
result,  and  why  certain  terms  may  be  neglected. 
The  following  specimen  of  such  a  calculation  will 
illustrate  the  point. 

Find,  correct  to    10  decimal  places,  the  value 
«^3-.  ^rrnrw  /tat 


Negaiiv€  Ta 

i(i)»=  002666 
fU)''= -000001 

^(I)»  =-000000 

,Vi)"=Joooooo 
Sum  =  *oo266S 


Negcuivt  Ttx 
1(^)»=X)0000( 


=-#*/  -f i,^-fj)*. 


:-:iii  -trfil*  - 


so  that  -  =  4^  —  -^. 
4 

Calculation  of  A, 

Positive  Terms. 

^=  *2000000000|00 

l(l)»=  -000064000000 
i(i  )»= -0000000568  88 

^  i)*' =  WOOTOOOOO  63 

Sam  =  '2000640569  51 

Ncg.  sum  =  -002668497'  ©1 

.•.^  =  •1973955598150 

Calculation  of  B. 

Positive  Terms. 

^  =  •0041841004118 

Ncg.  term  =  -0000000244  i6 

.  •.  i5  =  •0041840760I02 

-  =  \A-B 

4 

=  +  7895822394  00 

-  -0041840760^ 

="^785398163398 

..»=   3141592653592 

Thus  «•  =  3*1415926536,  correct   to    10 
places. 
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How  TO  Teach  the  New   Subject  c 
Cambridge  Local  Examixatioxs 

By  Oswald  H.  Lattxr,  M.A. 
Charterhouse,  Godalming. 

L 

THE  recent  introduction  of  animal 
history-  into  the  junior  and  seni 
bridg'e  Local  examinations  renders 
able  that  candidates  will  desire  to  be  pfi 
this  subject,  and  that  some  teachers  ^ 
of  a  few  hints  as  to  the  general  oKxle  of  p 
An  inspection  of  the  published  syllabus  ^ 
considerable  latitude  is  permitted ;  so 
teacher  need  feel  constrained  to  make  an] 
to  cover  the  entire  ground  there  planned 
will  the  endeavour  so  to  do  be  made 
articles. 

It  must  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  syUabus  appears  to  deal  solely  with 
and  habits,  and  although  physiology  and 
form  a  separate  subject  in  the  examinat 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  satisfactorih 
with  structure  in  the  total  absence  of  fc 
of  function.  The  arrangement,  disposil 
form  of  organs  is,  at  the  elementary  stan 
ject  devoid  of  interest  and  laddi^  in  sti 
suggestion — dr>'  bones  in  very  truth, 
these  bones  live,  the  quickening  breath 
tion  must  enter  into  the  teachii^.  This 
is  evidently  felt  by  those  who  set  tJic  exs 
papers;  for  in  a  specimen  paper  before 
occur  such  purely  physiological  quest 
**\V\ia\  \s  \i\e  course  of  the  blood  thr 
body  <A  2l  ta^rMwaX*^    "^^Ocxax  ^Ksc^ostes  a 


trculation  of  the  blood?  '*  and,  *'  Describe 
use  of  the  g'ilJs  of  a  fish/*  I  would »  there- 
•^n  the  course  of  teaching  with  one  or 
IKons  mainly  physjolog-ical  in  character; 
as  the  chief  energfies  of  animals  are 
rards  the  acquisition  of  food,  tliese 
lessons  mi^ht  follow  some  such 
Uc  followini^  : 

tneral  purpose  of  dig^estion,   and    the 

^Ot   rendering   possible    the   passage   of 

cavities   of    the   digestive  organs 

function  of  the  blood  as  a  carrier  of 
i  of  oxygen,  and,  further,  as  a  scavenger 
Ig'tlie  u*aste  products,  and  conveying  these 
iiniJ-v    skin*  and  kidneys  for  removal, 

iiexion  of  bones  with  muscles,  and 
■  principles  involved  in  their  move- 


Bnnt 


itroductory  lessons  the  human  body 

S object    for    reference,    being    already 
familiar^  and  forming  an  easy  start- 
en  the  **  general  structure  of  a  mam- 
en  in  hand. 
be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  these 
jroup    the  animals   comprised   in   the 
►  two  sets,  viz.,  Invertebrates  and  Ver- 
the  present  occasion  we  will  confine 
to  the  former.     Among   these    the 
ich,   earthworm,    moth    or   butterfly 
for  junior  candidates,  while  seniors 
tion,   expected   to  have  an   acquaint- 
jelly-fish,  sea  anemone,  mussel »  crab, 
among  marine  forms,  and  (probably 
»r)  with  hydra,  the  pond-mussel,  cray- 
a  spider,  among  fresh -water  and  ter- 
nals. 

is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  that 
rr>f  these  "  types  '*  should  be  gained,  as 
jble,  by  direct  observation  of  the  living 
as  little  as  need  be  from  books  or 
my  excuse  for  dwelling  on  this  cau- 
rSi  the  fact  that  it  is  a  strong  temptation 
lie  teacher  and  to  the  candidate  to  adopt 
ivng^ly  more  rapid  method  of  preparing 
"  lination.  To  any  who  may  be  thus 
irould  point  out  that  mere  bnok-know^- 
ery  small  value,  and  w^ill  produce  no 
esult :  it  cannot  arouse  any  real  or 
rest,  and  it  entirely  fails  to  give  the 
ining  aimed  at  by  the  introduction  of 
ct  into  the  examination  in  question. 
I!y  the  practical  method  is  slow,  but  it 
ire*  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  impossi- 
Ipoaducting  the  whole  of  the  observational 
|bn  the  captive  living  animal  :  in  some  in- 
ihis  may  be  feasible,  but  in  most  it  will 
^ary  to  observ  c  the  animal  in  its  natural 
*C  and  unfettered. 

i  take  as  an  example  the  common  earth- 
Tf     a     few*     fully    grown     earthworms 
fht     alive    into     the     class-room,     the 
without     difficulty     be    able      to 
escribe    the   segmented    and    roughly 
^rm  of  the  hodv,  its  tapering-  anterior 


and  posterior  ends,  the  curious  flattening  of  tlie 
hinder  portion  of  the  body,  the  deeper  colour  that 
is  evident  on  the  anterior  segments,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  thickened  girdle  at  about  one-third  of 
the  length  from  the  anterior  end.  If  the  worm 
is  placed  on  some  soil  in  a  box  or  pot,  the  alternate 
lengthening  and  contraction  of  successive  regions 
of  the  body  will  be  seen  to  take  place  as  the 
animal  crawls,  and  the  value  of  the  extremely 
finely -tapered  head  may  become  evident  if  the 
animal  is  so  far  obliging  as  to  burrow  into  the 
soil.  The  effect  of  placing  a  worm  on  a  hard 
polished  surface,  such  as  glass,  at  once  makes  it 
clear  that  a  worm  travels  most  easily  over  rough 
surfaces  ;  and  then,  if  the  worm  be  held  between  the 
fingers  at  the  level  of  the  eye,  the  bristles  by 
which  a  hold  is  obtained  upon  superficial  irregu- 
larities spring  into  view,  and  a  very  fairly  com- 
plete idea  of  the  mode  of  locomotion  has  been  ob- 
tained. But  it  is  necessary  atso  to  see  how  the 
earthworm  conducts  itself  when  under  natural  con- 
ditions in  or  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  On 
almost  every  lawn  or  other  stretch  of  short  grass, 
worms  may  be  seen  extended  beyond  their  bur- 
rows during  a  warm,  moist  summer  evening,  or 
perhaps  more  conveniently  In  the  early  mornings 
of  the  autumn  months ;  nor  does  it  require  much 
patience  for  anyone  to  observe  how^  or  on  what 
the  animal  feeds,  and  the  means  which  it  adopts 
to  protect  and  conceal  the  entry  to  the  burrow. 
An  attempt  to  seize  one  such  worm  will  at  once 
reveal  the  value  of  the  peculiarly  flattened  tail  as 
a  sure  anchor  firmly  pressed  against  the  sides  of 
the  burrow^  and,  moreover,  will  impress  the  mind 
with  the  protective  function  of  the  slime,  and  with 
the  great  strength  of  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  ^ 
the  body  wall.  In  the  syllabus  the  internal  ana* 
tomy  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  teaching  some  refer- 
ence to  the  locomotor  muscles  can  hardly  be 
avoided  ;  and  those  candidates  who  proceed  further 
with  the  subject  will  be  able,  in  the  light  of  this 
small  piece  of  field  work,  readily  to  understand 
why  the  longitudinal  arc  so  very  much  thicker 
than  the  circular  muscles^ — a  small  point  neglected 
by  all  the  text-books  !  Further  observations  on  the 
economic  importance  of  earthworms  may  be  made 
by  collecting  and  weighing  a  given  number  of 
worm-castings,  and  by  counting  the  number  of 
such  castings  on  a  given  area.  Thes'e  notes  should 
be  supplemented  by  systematic  records  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  single  specimens  kept  under 
as  natural  conditions*  as  possible  in  large  flower- 
pots tilled  with  soil. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  this  animal  In 
order  to  emphasise  what  is  true  of  the  study  of  all 
animals,  namely,  the  necessity  of  seeing  the  living 
animal  in  its  natural  home.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
asked  :  what  Is  the  best  way  of  ensuring  that 
pupils  shall  .sec  for  themselves?  Are  we  to  take 
them  out  into  the  field  and  there  point  out  what 
can  be  seen,  or  are  they  to  be  told  to  go  and  look 
for  themselves,  and  write  out  an  account  of  w^hat 
they  discover?  A  combination  of  the  suggested 
alternatives  is  probably  the  best.  ^Ctjtt  -SkS  vi\vis:?sv 
as  is  poss\b\e  \vas  heew  doTVftvu  ^^  Oii&s;^-x<aKs^>»^CsNfc 
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teacher  should  give  out  a  set  of  questions  that  are 
to  be  answered  from  observations  in  the  field. 
For  example  :  *  *  What  are  the  worms  doing  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth?  On  what  do  they  feed? 
How  do  they  seize  their  food?  Can  they  see,  or 
hear?  What  do  they  do  when  alarmed?  How 
are  they  able  to  escape  from  danger?  "  and  so  on. 
Then  the  class  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  a 
suitable  spot  at  a  suitable  time,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher  jot  down  brief  answers  to  the 
questions.  These  answers  may  subsequently  be 
used  as  the  foundation  of  a  consecutive  account  of 
the  habits  and  structure  of  the  earthworm,  written 
out  as  an  essay  or  examination  answer  in  the  per- 
manent note-book.  I  need  hardly  add  that  all 
such  accounts  should  be  illustrated  by  the  pupil's 
own  drawings. 

In  the  same  way,  acquaintance  with  the  external 
features  and  mode  of  life  of  the  other  invertebrate 
animals  should  be  gained  as  far  as  possible  from 
direct  personal  observation,  guided  by  appropriate 
sets  of  questions.  Snails  are  very  tolerant  of 
captivity ;  the  rhythmic  opening  and  closing  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lung  chamber  can  be  seen  without 
difficulty;  if  the  animal  be  caused  to  crawl  up  a 
glass  surface  (e.g.,  inside  a  lamp  chimney),  the 
undulatory  contractions  of  the  muscular  foot  be- 
come quite  evident,  and  leave  their  impression 
upon  the  slime  trail  that  marks  the  route  followed. 
The  mode  of  using  the  jaw  and  radula  is  more 
easily  made  out  in  water-snails  than  in  the  land 
species,  for  the  former  frequently  browse  upon  the 
microscopic  green  weeds  that  will  grow  upon  the 
glass  sides  of  fresh-water  aquaria;  on  such  oc- 
casions the  radula  and  jaw  can  be  seen  scraping 
against  the  glass.  But  for  the  hibernating  habits, 
the  formation  of  the  epiphragm,  the  deposition  of 
eggs,  and  the  general  behaviour  under  varying 
conditions  of  weather,  the  pupil  must  go  out  of 
doors. 

The  fresh-water  aquarium  is  a  necessity  :  it  need 
not  be  very  large  or  costly ;  in  fact,  for  hydra  a 
glass  tumbler,  for  gnat  larvae  a  saucer,  and  for 
crayfish  a  large  pie-dish  will  serve  the  purpose ; 
and  since  these  receptacles  are  easy  of  access » 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  num- 
ber commensurate  with  the  number  of  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pond-mussel  demands  a  larger 
vessel,  with  some  two  inches  or  more  of  mud 
and  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  sufficient  depth  of 
water  completely  to  cover  the  animal  when  verti- 
cal, but  not  much  more  than  this.  A  depth  of 
about  four  inches  of  water  is  enough ;  if  it  be 
much  more  the  deeper  layers  of  water  become  de- 
ficient in  oxygen  and  the  mussels  die.  I  have 
kept  mussels  alive  and  in  good  health  for  over 
two  years  in  such  shallow  water  as  here  sug- 
gested, and  have  been  able  to  observe  their  modes 
of  locomotion  both  forward  and  backward,  and 
also  the  emission  of  their  young.  To  secure  this 
last  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  few 
small  fish,  such  as  sticklebacks  or  minnows,  in 
the  aquarium  with  the  mussels ;  and  in  any  case, 
to  obtain  satisfactory  observations  of  any  of  the 
habits  of  the  mussel,  the  aquarium  must  be  placed 


where  it  will  be  free  from  vibrations 
and  must  be  approached  softly;  ( 
mussels  are  disturbed  by  the  shakin 
up  **  determinedly.  No  doubt  sev 
fresh-water  animals  may  be  kept  tc 
and  the  same  aquarium,  but  it  is  ad\ 
the  crayfish  a  place  to  itself,  for  it 
later  devour  nearly  all  the  other  occ 

All  these  animals  can  be  obtained  a 
able  prices  from  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  25, 
Road,  Birmingham;  but  it  is  bett 
possible,  to  obtain  them  during  an 
ganised  ad  hoc.  Hydra  can  be  fc 
clean  ponds  and  ditches,  but  is  di 
the  best  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  bring 
bottles  full  of  water  and  pond-weeds 
contents  into  a  larger  vessel  that 
examined,  and  then  next  day  sean 
especially  on  that  side  of  the  vessel 
illuminated.  Gnats'  eggs  and  g 
during  summer  in  water  butts  and  s 
several  species  are  sure  to  be  foun 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stagnant  pond, 
of  mussels  in  ponds  is  usually  indic< 
shells  on  the  banks;  the  animals  ca 
by  the  use  of  a  long-handled  rake,  or 
a  strong  landing-net.  Crayfish  oc 
streams  and  rivers  draining  calcarec 
can  be  caught  by  placing  at  the  I 
water  weighted  circular  nets  baited  \ 
herring  (not  too  fresh)  in  the  centre ; 
be  arranged  so  that  the  net  can  be 
horizontal  position.  The  favourite  ; 
stone  walls,  wooden  piles,  and  simi 
which  afford  sheltering  recesses,  1 
crayfish  the  processes  of  feeding,  b 
of  locomotion  can  be   readily  obsen 

The  marine  aquarium  is  less  easy 
any   rate     at   inland  places ;    but    ev 
possible   on  a  quite  small  scale,  for  t 
the   marine  animals   will   live   for    a 
time  in  artificial  sea-water.        This 
vided  by  dissolving  Tidman's  sea-sa 
water,   making  the  strength  of  the 
that  its   specific  gravity   is   the  san 
average     sea-water,     namely,     1*02^ 
must,  of  course,  be  placed  in  the  wj 

The  rearing  of  moths  and  butterfii< 
the  most  widely  practised  of  all  n^ 
pursuits ;  but  very  few  boys  or  girls 
attention  to  the  behaviour  of  their 
If  the  caterpillar  turns  to  a  chrysalis 
chrysalis  produces  an  imago,  bette 
this  expresses  about  all  that  the  aver 
boy  looks  or  hopes  for.  This  carele* 
prevented  by  the  use  of  charts  contaii 
for  each  stage  of  the  insect's  lif( 
spaces  in  which  observed  facts  ma 
Thus  : 


^^^/r- 


Date  of 
being  laid  , 


Position 


Shape 


Colour 
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Caterpillar^  Stage  /. 


btmt^h  Hairy  or  Reeling  Food  Time  of  Region  oT  Further 
ftmootb  po&ition  plant  feeding  le&fealen  remarks 


mutatis  mutandis,  with  the  succes- 
The  charts  should  subsequently  be 
asis  of  a  consecutive  and  compara- 
^f  some  of  the  insccis  reared. 
ag-  books  will  be  found  useful  :  "An 
ta  Nature  Study/'  Stenhouse  (Mac- 
Ic  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  In- 
(Macmillan);  **  Round  the  Year/* 
Stlan) ;  **  Practical  Nature  Study  for 
Latter  (Drnt) ;  "  Eton  Nature  Study/* 
id  iK,  Hill  and  Webb  (Duckworth); 
Shore/'  Furneaux  {Longmans);  "In- 
to Zoology/'  Davenport  (Macmiflan) : 
History  of  some  Common  Animals/^ 
imbridg-e  Press);  "Elementary  Bio- 
rey  Parker  (Macmillan).  Of  these  the 
ire  suitable  only  for  senior  candidates 
teachers. 
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\K    OR    PHONETICS  IN   MODERN 
LNGUAGE    TEACHING. 

By  F.  M.  ViPAN, 

Kmt*«  College.  Finchley,  N. 

IT  reading  in  the  sehool  prospectus 
fboys  are  taught  Modern  Lang^uages 
Direct  Method  "  cannot  but  feel  plea- 
idea  that  his  sons  are  receiving  instruc- 
kut  he  may  conjecture  to  be  a  more 
system  than  the  one  he  was  familiar 
i  youth.  It  is  only  when  he  takes  up 
lation  papers  that  his  children  sooner 
II  have  to  ansvv^er,  and  sees  the  fami- 
ts  to  be  rendered  in  English  and  the 
igfuage,  that  a  feeling  of  mystery  per- 
as  to  why  such  an  apparently  radical 
method  was  necessary  to  produce  no 
mge   in  result. 

hould  he  happen  to  change  his  place  of 
and  send  his  sons  to  another  school,  a 
i  their  progress  in  foreign  languages  is 
ain,  owing,  it  will  be  alleged,  to  insu fi- 
nding in  the  essentials.  Curiosity  or 
ly  then  lead  the  parent  to  inquire  what 
itials  are,  what  teachers  themselves  un- 
y  "  Direct  Method/'  and  he  will  prob- 
le  interpretation  of  the  same  depending 
due  tliey»  as  individuals,  attach — one 
ion,  another  to  conversation,  a  third  to 
a  fourth  to  phonetics. 
rest  approach  we  can  get  to  the  defini- 
ect  Method  is  that  it  includes  all  forms 
g  in  which  oral  work  in  the  foreign 
dominates  over  written.  If  this  defini- 
irrect,  Master  John,  of  Basingstoke* 
reek  eight  hundred  years  ago  from  an 
naiden  of  tw^enty,  and  Montaigne  three 
€B  later*  studying  Latin  with  a  **  Ger- 


maine  altogether  ignorant  of  the  French  tongue/' 
both  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  system  ;  in 
fact,  until  quite  recently,  residence  abroad  or  inter- 
course with  the  foreigner  was  deemed  indispens- 
able if  more  than  a  reading  acquaintance  with  a 
languag-e  w-as  required.  Whether  translation, 
conversation,  or  grammar  be  the  basis  employed, 
"  Imitation  Method  "  is  the  name  with  which  this 
means  of  acquiring  a  language  has  now  been 
dignified,  and  its  supporters,  although  sometimes 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  called  unscientific 
and  consequently  old-fashioned,  are  nevertheless 
in  the  majority.  That  this  system  had  Fitch's 
approval  may  be  gathered  from  a  lecture  on 
teaching  delivered  in  1880,  where  he  advocates 
the  formation  of  *'  parrot  classes,"  and  the  prac- 
tice of  making  children  utter  complete  French 
sentences,  of  w^hich  merely  a  rough  translation 
was  given    them. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Direct  Method  which 
relies  mainly  on  oral  instruction  is  Phonetics. 
To  reform  the  *'  wretched  system  of  studying 
language  **  thirty  years  ago,  a  prijliminary  train- 
ing in  this  science  was  urgently  recommended. 
The  suggestion  was  not  taken  up,  and  to-day, 
after  tw^enty  years  of  professed  ignorance  of  the 
phoneticians*  existence  and  ten  of  controversy  on 
their  necessity,  the  teacher  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  Act  of  Indulgence  and  base  the 
study  of  a  language  on  the  art  of  pronunciation 
is  generally  regarded,  possibly  humoured,  as  a 
wa^ll-meaning  but  mistaken  fanatic. 

Instead  of  treating  the  former  as  the  comple- 
mentary method  of  the  latter,  teachers  often  adopt 
one  branch  in  preference  to  the  other,  owing  to 
chance  circumstances  of  early  training,  methods 
seen  in  actual  practice,  or  those  they  have  studied 
privately  at  home  or  abroad. 

With  pupils  whose  school  training  is  drawling 
to  a  close,  and  with  w  hom  possession  of  a  good 
vocabulary  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  older 
method  of  imitation  is  undoubtedly  the  more  suit- 
able :  it  is»  in  fact,  the  one  generally  favoured  by 
those  who  already  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
one  or  two  languages  and  are  desirous  of  entering 
upon  the  study  of  a  third.  With  young  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different.  As  most  lan- 
guages have  sounds  peculiar  to  themselves  which 
can  only  be  learnt  by  long  practice,  beg'un  when 
the  vocal  organs  are  still  in  a  plastic  condition,  the 
best  possible  pronunciation  must  be  considered  the 
only  important  item  in  the  first  year's  syllabus. 
This  workable  basis  can  best  be  acquired  by 
Phonetics. 

For  consider,  for  a  moment,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  teach  children  pronunciation  by  means 
of  the  older  method,  that  is  to  say,  by  continual 
corrections  on  the  part  of  the  master.  No  long 
experience  is  required  to  prove  that  even  did 
masters  possess  the  patience  it  would  nevertheless 
be  a  physical  impossibility,  for  the  foreigner  as 
for  the  English  teacher,  to  carry  out  this  method 
v^^'ith  phonographic  regularity,  except  in  schools 
where  classes  are  small  and  the  hours  of  teaching 
limited    to  eighteen   instead    of    twenty-eight,     A 
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source  also  of  constant  interruptions,  and  con- 
sequently of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  best 
-disposed  pupil,  the  method  does  not  lend  itself 
so  readily  as  does  that  of  the  visible  speech  to  the 
reproduction  of  such  French  sounds  as  are  con- 
tained in  en,  on,  un,  in,  which  the  untrained  Eng- 
lish ear  would  be  inclined  to  consider  nuances 
rather  than  as  distinctly  different  sounds. 

Again,  the  Imitation  Method  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  ear  is  infallible,  a  belief  which  finds  a 
great  number  of  its  supporters  among  the  foreign 
masters  teaching  languages  in  English  schools 
who  have  not  yet  given  their  serious  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  conclude  that  the  very  fact  of 
their  possessing  the  requisite  power  of  imparting 
in  their  own  countries  literary  and  other  know- 
ledge to  children  who  already  possess  the  requisite 
pronunciation  renders  them  capable  of  imparting 
this  same  pronunciation  to  the  child  of  the 
foreigner. 

In  such  educational  but  non-phonetic  centres  as 
Brussels  and  Lausanne,  British  children  attending 
State  schools  often  acquire  remarkable  volubility 
and  the  foreign  intonation  :  as  for  their  pronun- 
ciation, if  the  children  do  not  betray  their  nation- 
ality with  the  first  words  they  utter,  the  best  they 
can  hope  for  is  to  be  mistaken  for  Germans, 
Danes,  Swedes,  possibly  in  rare  cases  for  Rus- 
sians. And  this  result  is  due  not  to  failure  in 
learning  to  pronounce  such  distinctly  foreign 
sounds  as  o,  ou,  u,  r,  but  to  those  harder  difficul- 
ties due  to  the  close  resemblance  that  exists  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  English  sounds,  which  the 
untrained  ear,  relying  solely  on  the  Imitation 
Method,  is  incapable  of  perceiving. 

With  regard  to  the  second  method,  school  in- 
spectors and  other  educational  authorities  have 
lately  alleged  that  an  exclusive  use  of  a  phonetic 
transcription  in  the  early  stages  is  prejudicial  at 
a  later  period  to  the  acquirement  of  the  current 
orthoj^raphy.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  these  authorities  attach  undue  importance 
to  the  written  as  opposed  to  the  spoken  lan- 
guage :  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  archaic  forms, 
whether  acquired  by  correspondence  or  otherwise, 
may  be  sufficient  for  most  university  examina- 
tions, but  no  one  would  nowadays  maintain  that 
to  train  boys  for  written  tests  is  the  aim  of  modern 
language  teachers.  What  prompted  the  allega- 
tion was  the  belief  that  as  first  impressions  are 
the  strongest,  it  might  take  much  valuable  time 
to  dissociate  from  the  pupil's  mind  what  it  had 
already  taken  much  valuable  time  to  instil, 
namely,  the  phonetic  shorthand. 

A  proof  that  first  impressions  are  not  easily, 
in  some  cases  never,  effaced,  and  that  the  study 
of  phonetics  must  precede  that  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage, is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  brochure  recently  submitted  to  the  Belgian 
Government.  Here  it  is  stated  that  **  In  Germany 
faults  in  pronunciation,  as  che  vcrme  la  horde, 
are  very  common,  even  in  the  case  of  those  pro- 
fessors who  are  loud  in  their  praises  of,  and  recom- 
mend, the  phonetic  script.  These  gentlemen  say, 
in  explanation  of  such  mispronunciation,  *  We  did 


not  learn  French  by  means  of  phonel 
the  old  method.'  " 

Generally  speaking,  all  school  child 

Continent  go  through   an  elementary 

physiology   at   one   time  or    another, 

the  position  and  use  of  the  heart,  lung: 

tubes,  oesophagus,   and  larynx.     The 

no  wish  to  suggest  that  teaching  hour 

lengthened    to    include    this     subject, 

teachers  of  French  and  English  might 

I  ously  devote  their  first  lessons   to   a 

'  of  the  organs  employed  in  breathing 

I  production.     Casts  of  the  throat  and  n 

I  palates,  manometers,  &c.,  will  help  to 

I  interest  of  the  pupil ;  but  in  case  these  i 

'  curable,  a  coloured  sectional  drawing  • 

could  replace  the  casts,  two  scraps  o 

,  vocal  chords,  whilst  a  simple  experin 

'  cigarette    will    illustrate    the    action    < 

palate  in  the  production  of  nasal  sound 

The  first  lesson  having  been  spent  c 

tory  remarks  on  anatomy,  the  training 

means  of  Victor's  wall  chart  will  thei 

Whereas  Germany  allots   four  mon 

preliminary   training  in  the  sounds   ol 

language,    English    teachers    working 

verse  conditions  might  reasonably  allc 

third  term,  therefore,  of  the  scholastic 

I  seei  the  pupil   beginning    in    the    curr 

I  graphy   the  recapitulation    of  what    h 

I   been  taken  in  the  script,  copied  as  hor 

I  practically  learnt  by  heart.     This  temp 

I  with  phonetics  must  be  complete,  and 

must  now  aim,  not  so  much  at  extirpa 

'  impressions  as  at  starvation  by  disuse. 

I       Confusions,  nevertheless,  when  the  ^ 

I  guage  is  attempted,  will  be  inevitable. 

I  tion  of  the  symbol  for   the  letter  is    p 

!  most  frequent  error  of  this  period,    a 

I  tion,  like  phonetics  itself,  of  that  law  nc 

'   in    schools    called    la   loi  de   la   vioinc 

I  again,  if  the  words  required  have  not 

I  viously   copied  by   the   beginner,    man 

!  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  though  see 

not  leave  the  impression  of  their  histo 

I  on  his   brain,    an  impression   which   or 

I  can  indelibly  fix.      In  the  study  of  Frei 

'  graphical  mistakes,    such    as    writing 

for  **  hasard,"  or  those  due  to  the  assi 

sounds,    are,    comparatively  speaking, 

;  is  that  of  the  omission  of  particles   in 

expressions  :  these  faults  will  correct 

in   time  by  the  use  of  the  reader.      A 

culty  will  probably  be  experienced  whei 

is  called  on  to  choose  one  of  several  co 

of  letters  as  cr,  (^s,  dc,  ax,  el,  est,  repi 

phonetics  by  the  single  symbol  e.     In  t 

would  perhaps  be  well  to  let  the  abo^ 

form  the  principal  subject  of  several  les! 

they  would  be  treated  separately  as  v< 

stantival,  and,  lastly,  as  adjectival  terr 

For  the  success  of  the  method,  suit 

are  essential.     In   one  volume  continu 

expressed  in  pure  colloquial  forms   and 

phonetic  script;    similar   pieces  with  p 


>f  paraphrases,  easy  definitions,  and 
in  the  current  orthography,  in  another. 
It  system  of  burying  the  phonetic  part 
t between  the  grammar,  vocahulary,  and 
be  end  of  the  book,  instead  of  placing 
icg'inning,   must  be  condemned.     Boys 

Ipression  that  pronunciation  is  only  of 
bstead  of  primary,  importance.  Paral- 
,  current  orthography  one  side  and 
[enerally  literary  phonetic,  disregarding 
id  syncope)  the  other,  must  be  alto- 
jded»  that  the  pupil  may  not  have  tlie 
"^  of  evading  his  dithculty  by  at  once 
e  more  familiar  signs.  Pictures  at 
book  might  be  dispensed  with,  but 
there  would  be  coloured  prints  re- 
ferably  a  single  subject.  At  pre- 
ire  for  economy  in  equipping  our 
lools  has  encouraged  the  production 
\o  crammed  with  detail,   and   conse- 

0  small  a  scale,  that  the  attention 
ys  of  a  form,  at  any  rate,  cannot 
quickly  as  one  could   wish  on   the 

ring  explanation. 
5*1  comparison  of  the  two  methods  a 
ibulary  will  have  to  be  faced  by 
.  but  the  improvement  in  pronun- 
L  ibe  good  command  a  boy  should 
Ba  perhaps  very  Umittd  number  of 
Biore  than  compensate  for  this  loss. 
Pb  events  certain  that  ihe  master  en- 
th  the   furtherance  of  a  boy's   studies 

1  to  appreciate  more  highly  his  prede- 
to  lay  the  only  sure  and  solid  foun- 

nguage  than  he  would  appreciate  the 

y  that  gathers  together  a  confused 

uous  store  of  linguistic  facts  for  the 

making  a  specious  show  on  the  occa- 

e  written  examination* 

iision,  it  were  well  to  consider  the  age 

child,  under  existing  conditions,  might 

jcgin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language, 

vill  assume  to  be  French.    This  depends 

:ss  on   the  social  position  or  means  of 

S.     If  the  latter  are  in     a   position   to 

f  to  a   fifst-rate  preparatory    and  then 

:  school,  where  he  will  be  placed  with 

>  have  enjoyed  similar  educational  ad- 
ten,   or  even   eight,  need  not  be  con- 

>  young*  Twelve,  on  the  other  hand, 
nsidered  the  most  suitable  age  for  boys 
y  schools  of  the  grammar  or  municipal 
c  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  scholar- 
s  from  elementary  schools.  At  present 
-school  pupils  have  had,  as  a  rule,  no 
:raining :  they  are  therefore  classed 
her  attainments  with  boys  of  like  age 
elves  who  have  probably  been  studying 
^c,  sometimes  two,  unfortunately,  for 

more.  Teaching  on  an  old  but  not 
hod,  where  written  work  predominated 
where  all  explanations  were  given  in  a 
c  tongue,  and  where  the  French-Eng- 
nry  was  allowed,  rendered  it  possible 
'  expected  to  catch  up  **  to  make  con- 


siderable progress,  at  all  events  in  translations. 
But  beginners,  in  any  class  above  the  lowest,  place 
teachers  of  modern  languages  who  use  the  Direct 
Method  at  a  greater  disadvantage  perhaps  than 
they  do  those  of  any  other  subject,  since  their 
presence  necessitates  the  oral  recapitulation  oi 
much  that  the  older  members  must  have  heard  to 
satiety.  In  the  '*  Secret  of  Herbart,"  Dr.  Hay* 
ward  remarks  that  "Two  tilings  are  fatal  to  in- 
terest^  over-familiarity  and   total   ignorance/* 

Masters  who  have  adopted  modern  methods  re- 
cognise the  impossibility  of  building  the  super- 
structure of  a  language  before  the  foundations 
have  been  laid,  and  can  only  regret  that  those  who, 
owing*  to,  say,  two  years*  training,  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  should  be  sacrificed  to 
those  who  are  totally  ignorant,  a  sacrifice  that 
might  be  avoided  would  secondary  schools  of  the 
municipal  type  make  arrangements  whereby  boys 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  could  confine  thefr  atten- 
tion to  those  subjects  only  which  are  undertakers 
by  boys  of  a  similar  age  in  elementary  schools. 
As  Regulations  have  now  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
in  secondary  schools  on  a  uniform  system,  the 
appearance  of  this  document  engenders  the  hope 
that  the  suggestions  of  inspectors,  as  to  what  they 
consider  the  foundation  of  language-study,  as  well" 
as  the  age  at  which  it  might  in  varying  circum- 
stances be  begun,  will  be  collected,  collated,  and 
finally  embodied  in  another  ofhcial  edict  for 
modern  language  teachers. 


I 


EDUCATION    BY    PRESCRIPTION. 

N  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Committee 
of  the  Medical  Profession,  the  Britisii  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  Board  of  Hygiene 
and  Temperance  laid  before  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a  memorandum  which  was  practically  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  petition  presented  to  the  Board  in 
July,  1904,  urging  the  need  of  instruction  **  in 
hygiene  and  temperance  **  in  elementary  schools. 

The  memorialists  urge:  (i)  that  instruction  in 
hygiene  and  temperance  be  now  specifically  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  of  the  Code,  without 
further  delay;  and  offer  in  an  appendix  (Iv.)  sug- 
gestions* whereby  this  might  easily  be  effected 
without  incurring  more  than  a  slight  disturbance 
of  the  present  curriculum,  to  the  details  of  which 
(as  set  forth  in  the  current  oflicial  volumej  they 
hold  that  much  objection  may  be  taken  on  both 
scientific  and  moral  grounds.  (2)  Since  such  in- 
struction can  nut  be  satisfactorily  given  except  by 
specially  qualified  and  trained  teachers,  and  since 
provision  for  the  training  of  such  teachers  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exi*?t,  it  is  also  urged  that  facili- 
ties for  special  training  in  these  subjects  be  afforded 
to  teachers,  by  entitling  local  educational  authori- 
ties to  pay  without  surcharge  for  students  sent  to 
take  the  requisite  course  of  study  at  certain  ap- 
proved centres.  Pending  the  e^^ahlishment  of  this 
systematic  training  of  student  teachers,  a  provi- 
sional syllabus  is  appended  for  the  instruction  in 
hygiene     and    temperance    of    teachers    already 
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trained  in  other  subjects.  And,  finally,  (3)  it  is 
urged  that  these  subjects  be  reported  on  by  H.M. 
inspectors. 

Appendices  showing  (a)  the  teaching  as  given 
in  army  schools,  the  colonies,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; (b)  a  list  of  local  educational  authorities 
which  have  expressed  their  approval  of  such  teach- 
ing, are  included  in  the  memorandum. 

Few  indeed  would  be  inclined  to  question  the 
importance  or  the  necessity  of  the  main  object 
of  the  memorandum  presented  by  the  deputation 
headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  to  Mr.  Birrell,  as 
summarised  under  the  three  heads  already  men- 
tioned. Attention  has  been  already  directed  to 
their  necessity  in  these  pages  on  more  than  one 
occasion ;  and  the  *  *  pressing  need  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  subjects  into  the  curriculum  of  all 
secondary  schools  and  training  colleges,'*  which 
the  memorialists  trust  will  also  be  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  has  been  urged  as  no- 
thing less  than  a  logical  necessity. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  its  origin,  the 
memorandum  is  full  of  interesting  and  suggestive 
matter.  The  first  part  of  appendix  iv.  (the 
teaching  of  observation  and  ratiocination  by 
nature-study)  is  a  short  but  luminous  essay  with 
applications  embracing  a  range  far  beyond  the  two 
subjects  of  hygiene  and  temperance,  to  which  it 
has  a  special  reference;  and  it  might  well  be 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  all  educational 
methods  in  general.  As  regards  its  deductions, 
there  are  two  statements,  the  general  acceptance 
of  which  would  alone  outweigh  the  loss  of  most 
other  so-called  **  education  "  :  **  Until  a  child 
has  learned  to  be  clean  and  to  love  cleanliness,  any 
further  learning  is  comparatively  unimportant  "; 
and,  again — after  indicating  why  it  is  that  a  young 
child's  eyesight  is  immature  as  well  as  delicate 
(the  human  eye  not  reaching  its  complete  develop- 
ment before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years)— 
**  It  follows,  then,  that  *'  the  teaching  of  **  read- 
ing, writing,  and  sewing  are  inadmissible  for 
children  up  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age." 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  these  directions  for  a  fresh  departure  in  edu- 
cation are  in  no  respect  open  to  criticism.  It  is 
most  important,  in  teaching  the  elements  of  a  sub- 
ject which  is  not  only  new  but  also  additional  to 
a  list  already  crowded,  that  all  unessential  details 
and  all  needless  minutia*  should  be  avoided.  The 
foundation  must  be  laid  broad  and  strong  and 
well ;  but  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  cram  the  workman  thus  engaged  with 
a  few  isolated  facts  as  to  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  girders  to  be  used  in  the  superstructure,  or  to 
confuse  him  by  illustrating  the  molecular  differ- 
ences between  cast-iron  and  steel.  Histological 
demonstrations  may  now  and  again  serve  to  add 
points  of  interest  to  physiological  facts  which  need 
to  be  known ;  but  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  former  are,  in  the  circum- 
stances, not  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  either 
teacher  or  student.  Otherwise,  the  value  of  a  few 
special  and  isolated  examples  is  certain  to  be  ex- 
aggerated in  this  connection,  and  their  significance 


will  assuredly  prove  misleading — in  t 
sense  of  that  word.  It  is  earnestly  to  1 
therefore,  that,  when  H.M.  inspectors 
report  on  the  results  of  the  instruction 
student  teachers  and  to  their  pupils,  an 
ance  with  microscopic  slides  of  lung,  live 
bacteria,  &c. ,  for  instance,  will  not  be  e 
a  necessary  proof  of  useful  knowledge. 

Again,  we  are  convinced  that  great 
tion  should  be  shown  in  the  didactic  tre 
such  thorny  subjects  as  alcohol  and  tob 
all  means  let  every  child  be  duly  imprc 
the  evils  certain  to  be  entailed  on  his  o' 
ture  body  by  the  consumption  of  these  si 
and  let  him  learn  that  neither  is  at  any  ti 
sary  for  even  grown-up  healthy  foil 
healthy  lives.  But  beware  of  trading 
boundless  faith  of  the  young  child  by 
him  as  gospel  facts  anything  which  his 
servation  is  hereafter  certain  to  make  bin 
and  qualify — possibly  with  all  the  disa: 
suits  which  sometimes  follow  the  shattei 
ideal.  Nor  is  it  just  and  fair  to  any  of  t 
cerncd  to  train  the  child  by  axioms  whi< 
applied  to  most  of  his  relatives  and  frien 
class  them  as  either  fools  or  worse,  what 
repute  as  honest,  able,  and  God-fearing  i 
throughout  these  pages,  the  phrase  **  1 
alcohol  "  is  invariably  used  as  though 
with  **  the  abuse*'  of  it;  and  the  m 
**  temperance  **  is  degraded  so  as  to  sij 
total  abstinence  from  **  alcohol,  tobs 
strong  tea.**  We  not  only  believe  tha 
real  danger  lest  such  teaching  s'hould 
aim,  but  the  experience  of  such  extreme 
of  language  in  this  particular,  as  sho\ 
results  accruing  from  it  in  the  Unite 
amply  supports  this  warning.  From  ; 
tional  point  of  view,  that  training  in 
self-control  which  ensures  moderation  ij 
valuable  than  a  dead  level  of  prohibi 
eventually  affords  a  far  stronger  safegua 
the  dangers  of  excess. 

On  other  grounds,  we  might  urge  tha 
lish  language  is  not  so  rich  in  synon} 
condone  any  endorsement  of  the  vulgai 
which  the  excellent  term  '*  tefnperance  * 
culated  so  as  permanently  to  divorce 
'*  moderation."  Possibly  those  respoi 
drafting  the  memorandum  believed  that, 
of  its  varied  experiences,  the  Board  of 
would  be  indulgent  to — just  as,  by  virti 
assumed  attainments,  its  members  i 
deemed  incapable  of  being  corrupted  by- 
English.  \Vc  might  thus  explain  their 
desire  that  teachers  of  hygiene  shoul 
their  pupils  to  "  keep  their  lips  closed 
ing,"  when  what  they  doubtless  intend* 
impress  on  them  the  desirability  of  ke 
lips  closed  while  food  is  being  chewe 
stands,  the  advice  is  indeed  a  counsel 
thing  less  than  perfection.  But  it  migl 
mended,  as  a  **  problem  exercise  **  to  ' 
in  physical  culture — if  he  wished  to  sec 
iety  as  a  fasting  man. 
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nONAL    UNION    OF    TEACHERS. 
The  President**>  Address. 

By  J.  L,  Paton,  M.A. 
faster  of  Manchester  Grammar  SchooL 
I  Is  much  tJiat  is  excellent  in  the  annual 
*ess  of  the  president  of  the  National 
m  of  Teachers,  Mr.  A.  R.  Pickles^  of 
It  Is  full  of  apt  quotation  and  pithy 
look?  at  the  question  of  education 
dcst  point  of  view,  not  as  the  mere 
instruction  I  nor  as  the  best  way  ot 
mmercial  and  industrial  competition 
but  as  the  great  method  of  a  new 
ion  which  is  to  achieve  the  better- 
pie  by  enablin|^  the  working  classes 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
illy  that  such  an  address  should  have 
"  n  onslaught  on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
ar  Office  has  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
le  with  an  itch  for  throwing  brick- 
Board  of  Education  their  cockshy. 
n  judgment  still  rankles.  It  is^ 
well  to  repeat  that  the  Cockerton 
as  an  act  of  honesty  in  administra- 
lOugh  it  seemed  to  put  back  the  clock 
it  was  not  well  to  build  our  new 
stem  on  a  lie.  That  the  adverse 
of  that  judgment  to  the  children  in 
ected  were  so  unimportant  is  due 
Jigned  Board. 

hard  to  sree  whether  Mr.  Pickles 

ard  for  moving  too  fast  or  moving 

e  appt-ars  to  do  both.      He  accuses 

th    of  thwarting  and  hindering  the 

f    secondary   schools,   and    in    the 

through  with  unseemly  haste  ques- 

Icy  which  ought  to  have  been  calmly 

kcarefully  thought  out.  The  resultant 
j|hat  the  Board  has  gone  ahead  as 
was  consistent  with  safety.  Mr. 
Tiplains  that  it  has  been  too  much 
the  pupil-teacher  centres.  Does  he 
ill  is  well  in  these  centres  as  at  present 
?  .\re  those  who  are  responsible  for 
^Ives  satisfied?     Is  it  possible  in  two 

»alf  time  at  that)  to  weld  into  a 
at  one  with  itself  that  heterogeneous 
of  entries  with  every  variety  and  de- 
vious preparation  and  attainment?  Is 
bed,  when  one  realii^es  the  conditions, 
I  the  almosphere  is  the  atninspberc  of 
ok,  and  the  teachers  who  have  higher 
:uiture  and  corporate  life  are  utterly 
d  at  the  hopelessness  of  carrying  them 
:hcr  curious  misconception  occurs  in 
tion.  **  There  are,''  says  Mr.  Pickles, 
r  pupils  U*€,,  in  the  secondary  schools) 
the  pupil  teachers  can  be  taught.  Put 
pupil  teachers  along  with  the  .2,742 
>ils  over  sixteen,  and  you  have  the  lion 
ifci^'de  the  lamb/'  Kfr.  Pickles  here 
H  the  only  pupils  over  sixteen  years 
^■tose  above  the  four  years'  course. 
^ftlurse,  utterly  wrong.      In   my  own 


school ,  for  instance,  there  are  64  above  tlie  course 
and  133  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  If  this  pro- 
portion holds  good  for  all — 1  have  no  means 
of  telling  whether  it  does— then  the  number  of 
pupils  over  sixteen  would  be  5*698  instead  of 
2,742.  And  this  alters  the  whole  complexion  of 
the   case. 

Mr.  Pickles*  is  anxious  for  the  development  of 
secondary  education,  but  he  is  more  anxious  for 
quantity  than  quality.  The  Board  is  the  reverse. 
Secondary  educatioti  has  had  faults  enough,  but 
it  has  preserved  a  certain  distincti%e  quality,  im- 
palpable, it  is  true,  but  all  the  more  deserving 
to  be  cherished;  there  has  been  a  unity  of  life,  if 
not  of  external  organisation  ;  that  unity  has  con- 
sisted in  a  tradition  and  ideal  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  English  secondary  schools,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  illustrate  what  1  mean  from  the  boy*s  own  point 
of  view.  When  I  read  Mr.  Pickles'  address,  1 
had  staying  with  me  two  boys  who  had 
passed  out  of  elementary  schools  into  a  secondary 
day  school  (not  my  own).  I  led  tlie  conversation 
quietly  to  this  question  of  differentia  between  the 
two  types  of  school,  and  asked  them  whether  they 
felt  the  difference,  and  in  what  it  lay.  The  answer 
was  prompt  enough:  **  No  public  spirit  in  the 
elementary  school;  not  so  much  freedom;  you 
didn't  know  your  masters  in  the  same  way.**  I 
questioned  them  about  the  teaching.  They  said 
that  geography  and  history  were  much  better 
taught  in  the  elementary  school,  but  in  the  second- 
ary school  you  learned  to  teach  yourself;  '*  home- 
work was  stiff,  but  it  did  make  you  grapple  with 
things,** 

There  is  not  much  really  to  be  added  to  this ; 
it  contains  in  germ  everything,  and  its  significance 
is  great.  I  do  not  blame  my  primary-school  col- 
leagues, I  do  not  praise  my  secondary -school  col- 
leagues. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  either 
kettle  or  pot  through  calling  each  other  names. 
We  are  all  of  one  brotherhcx>d  in  the  profession ; 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  each  otlier.  The  real 
root  of  the  matter  was  finely  expressed  by  Mr. 
Kitchener  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission 
of  1895  (vol.  vi.,  p.  214):  *' The  Arnold  of  board 
secondary  schools  is  yet  to  come ;  there  is  no  more 
important^  no  more  pressing,  no  nobler  work  to 
be  done  by  a  rising  Arnold  to-day  than  to  show 
by  striking  example  how  the  public-school  fcehng 
can  be  combined  with  higher  grade  elementary 
work.*'  There  are  many  women  and  men»  not 
only  in  primary  schools,  but  also  in  industrial 
schools  and  lads'  clubs,  who  are  working  in  the 
spirit  of  Arnold,  but  there  has  not  been,  as  yet,  any 
general  diffusion  of  that  spirit,  and  we  should  look 
to  the  newer  generation  of  pupil  teachers  who  are 
now  passing  through  the  secondary  schm>Is  to  do 
this  work  of  diffusion.  True  efficiency  cannot  be 
gained    without   this    **  impalpable  "   factor. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  status  or 
wealth.  We  are  all  at  one  with  Mr.  Pickles  in 
repudiating  the  snobbish  conception  of  secondary 
education  as  the  privilege  of  the  respectable.  We 
say    *'  Hear,  hear  "  to  the  words  in  which  he  stig- 
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matises  the  sentence  in  which  this  conception 
emerges  in  a  Board  of  Education  report.  Educa- 
tion is  no  longer  for  those  who  can  pay  for  it ;  it 
should  be  for  all  who  have  the  capacity  to  profit 
by  it.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  everj*  citizen  to  do  his 
best  for  the  community,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
munity* to  place  each  individual  in  such  a  position 
and  give  him  such  equipment  af>  will  enable  him 
to  do  his  best.  The  standard  by  which  we  are 
to  test  our  educational  policy  is,  after  all,  the 
standard  of  the  Golden  Rule:  **  Are  we  ready  to 
allow  to  others  what  we  conceive  to  be  necessar>' 
and  desirable  for  ourselves?  Have  we  one 
standard  for  ourselves  and  another  for  our  neigh- 
bours? What  is  life  for  me  is  life  also  for  my 
neighbour;  the  best  life  for  me  is  the  best  life  for 
him,  and  life  is  the  full  and  free  development  of  all 
the  best  powers  and  faculties  of  bodv,  mind,  and 
«ouL" 

THE  GEOGRAPHY   OF    THE    BRITISH 

ISLES.i 

By  A.    MoRLEY   Davies,    B.Sc.   rLond.). 

Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

II. 
Rivers  and  Communications. 

THE  relations  of  routes  of  communication  to 
rivers  and  watersheds  cannot  be  expressed 
in  a  simple  formula.  Where  river-basins 
are  bounded  by  high  and  well-marked  watersheds, 
the  roads  and  railways  are  naturally  taken  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  cross  or  tunnel  under 
the  watersheds  at  the  fxjints  where  these  are  most 
deeply  notched.  But  where  the  valleys  are  broad 
and  watersheds  indistinct,  we  may  often  find  a 
belt  of  lowland,  due  to  the  existence  of  softer 
rock,  which  though  running  across  several  river- 
systems  affords  a  natural  route  of  communica- 
tion. Such  a  belt  is  Strathmore,  lying  between 
the  Sirl!;iu«>  and  the  Highlands,  partly  occupied 
by  the  Tay  and  its  tributary  the  Isla,  partly 
by  the  Ksk,  and  giving  the  Caledonian  Railway 
its  route  frr>m  Perth  to  Forfar.  A  similar  belt  lies 
in  the  WVald  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs,  and 
affords  the  Sr>uth-F''a stern  Railway  an  almost 
straight  and  lev<l  route  from  Guildford  to  Dover, 
although  it  cro.>5ses-  the  watersheds  between  the 
Wey,  Mole,  Medway,  and  Stour  in  turn. 

South-East  England.-  -The  enormously  prepon- 
derating importance  of  London  over  all  other 
towns  causes  the  main  roads  and  railways  to  be 
arranged  in  a  radiating  manner  with  London  as 
the  centre.  The  first  important  physical  obirtruc- 
tion  which  all  the  railways  encounter  is  the  Chalk 
escarpment,  and  most  of  them  avail  themselves 
of  the  notches  at  the  head  of  valleys,  dry  or  other- 
wise, to  pass  it.  This  is  done  by  the  G.E.R. 
near  Saffron  Walden,  the  G.N.R.  at  Hitchin,  the 
M.R.  at  the  head  of  the  Lea  Valley  north  of 
Luton,  the  L.X.W.R.  at  Tring,  the  G.C.R.  at 
Wendover  and  Prince's  Risborough.  The  original 
G.W.R.    follows  the  easiest   of   all   outlets — the 
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Thames  X'alley ;  but  the  more  direct  wes' 

from  Reading,  after  foikraring^  the  Kenc 

and  the  L.S.\V.R.  beyond  Bastngstoki 

make  their  way  across  the  broad  Chal 

Salisbury  Plain,  and  to  <io  this  avail  the 

structural  valleys  (Vale  of   Pewsey   an 

Wardour  respectively),  due  to  small  an 

the  middle  of  the  Chalk  area.     The  soul 

cross   the  Chalk  escarpment   by    river- 

Guildford,  Dorking,  and  Sevenoaks,  ar 

nelling   under  a  dry-valley-notch  at   N! 

Beyond  the  Chalk  the  course  of  the 

wavs     is     much    more    varied.       The 

M.R.,  and  L.N.W.R.  get  throi^h  the 

lands  of  Northamptonshire  by  deep  cu 

timnels.     The  G.W.R.  at  Swindon  fine 

pass  over  the  watershed  into   the   Av« 

which   indents  the  Oolite  escarpment 

i   usual  way,  and  it  is  only  the   windin 

valley  that  make  the  Box  ttmnel  neces 

The    southern     railway's,    after    crc 

■   Weald,  cross  the  South  I>owns  partly 

'   valleys  (.\run,  Ouse,   &c.),   partly   by 

.   under  dr>- valley-notches,  as  in  the  case 

to  Brighton. 

In  the  Sorthern  and  Western  regie 
land  the  broad  plains  offer  easy  rout 
munication,  while  the  uplands  are  serioi 
tions,  only  traversable  by  means  of  st 
ents  and  tunnels,  except  in  a  few  cz 
ver\'  deep  valleys  have  been  cut  in  tl 
long  belt  of  lowland  at  the  foot  of  the 
carpment  if?  the  site  of  an  almost  cont 
of  railways,  diverted  here  and  there  i 
ground  by  the  attraction  of  some  grea 
population.  From  Exeter  to  Bristol  t 
of  the  main  G.W.R.,  considerable  strc 
being  dead  level.  From  Bristol  to 
Nottingham,  the  line  is  part  of  the  Mi 
is  diverted  from  the  lowland  up  the  st 
incline  to  Birmingham.  In  the  lower 
Trent  Valley,  and  its  continuation 
Valley  or  \'ale  of  York,  we  find 
Northern  and  its  continuation  to  Sc( 
N.E.R.,  which  beyond  the  Tees  become 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea  by  the  en< 
of  the  Pennine  uplands. 

The  branch  lowland  which  runs  fro 
across  the  Midlands  to  Cheshire  and 
affords  the  route  for  the  L.N.W.R.  fi 
(where  it  emerges  from  the  Oolite  hills 
Chester,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster. 
laN*t  point  it  has  to  climb  over  the  ne 
ground  (Shap  Fells)  connecting  Lakel 
Pennines,  in  order  to  reach  the  lowl 
Vale  of    Eden  and   Carlisle. 

The  Pennine  uplands,  separating  ; 
the  populous  districts  of  Lancashire 
of  the  We5^  Riding  and  Tees  and 
offered  a  problem  for  attack  by  a  num 
way  engineers.  The  deepest  notch  a 
at  the  head  of  the  Tyne.  and  across  th 
Roman  Wall  and  the  Xe\\ca^lle  and  C; 
way.  Next  in  importan<x'  is  the  pass 
upper  courses  of  the  Ribble  and  .Aire 


^fcch  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Me  from  Leeds  to  the  Lake  District 
e.  But  these  lead  to  relatively  thinly- 
districts  on  the  western  side;  and  it  is 
ith  that  tlie  most  numerous  cross-con- 
cach  with  its  long"  tunnel  under  the 
unite  Manchester  and  the  other  cotton- 
Leeds  and  Bradford  and  Sheffield. 

uplands  being-  thinly  populated,  ex- 

JHeldSy  do  not  require   many   rail- 

iree  most  important  lines  run  along 

southern,    and    eastern    margins^ — 

tiester   to    Holyhead,  and  G.W.R., 

Fishguard     and      Milford — both 

ind,  and  the  latter  taking  the  great 

'^Kevvport  and  Cardiff,  and  the  tin  and 

in  of  Swansea  on  the  way — and  a  joint 

Siistol  (via  the  Severn  Tunnel)  through 

Shrewsbury   to  the  north*     Minor 

into  the  heart  of  Wales  along  the 

land  Wye  valleys. 

le  Southern  Uplands  form  a  seri- 
communication  between  England 
ids.  The  North  British  Railway 
ie  North-Eastern)  fmds  a  narrow 
east  coast  to  P'din burgh*  Another 
iies  the  Midland  from  Carlisle  to 
a  very  up-and-down  route,  utilising 
*  the  Liddel,  Teviot,  and  Gala.  The 
>ntinuing  the  L.N.W.R.)  climbs 
itershed  between  Annandale  and 
a  steep  incline  at  Beattock,  near 
[Glasgow  and  South-Western  (con- 
lidland  to  Glasgow)  runs  up  Niths- 
to  Ayr.  Lastly  I  a  joint  line  winds 
3iern  margin  of  the  uplands  of  Gal- 
^arlisle  to  Stranraer,  whence  is  the 
Sl-passagc  to  Ireland  (Larne). 
tnn^  the  Low^land^  these  few  lines 
into  one  of  those  complex  networks  so 
tic  of  industrial  districts.  But  the 
are  not  without  their  obstructions  to 
Mptinication,  These  are  of  two  kinds  : 
Hi>ad  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay  cut  far 
IB;  but  both  are  now  bridged,  greatly 
tcning  of  the  route  from  Edinburgh  to 
Secondly,  the  high  Ochils  and  SIdlaws 
thern  Lowlands  pinch  in  the  various 
■Lfoci  at  Stirling  and  Perth — towns 
|bw  great  railway  junctions  for  the 
raphical  reasons  that  once  made  tbem 
5trategic  fortresses, 
[ighlands,  railways  are  scanty.  From 
he  various  lines  of  the  Great  North  of 
idiate  out  along  the  lowland  border  and 
f  the  Highland  valleys;  but  elsewhere 
\^  and  extremely  winding  lines  cUmb- 
fficulty  the  Highland  passes.  The  long 
be  west  coast  make  a  line  along  that 
ssible«  except  for  very  short  distances, 
^s  carry  all  the  traffic  along  it.  Only 
lints  do  railways  reach  the  west  coast — 
Uig,  and  Strome  Ferry — the  three  lines 
widely  different  points. 

absence  of  any  great  mass  of  con- 


tinuous upland  has  facilitated  the  making  not 
only  of  railways  but  also  of  canals,  all  the  import- 
ant rivers  being  linked  up  by  the  latter.  The 
principal  railways  radiate  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford,  Cork,  Galway,  Londonderry,  and  Belfast. 
The  largest  upland  area,  that  of  Wicklow,  coming 
right  against  the  sea,  compels  the  first  of  these 
lines  to  squeeze  its  way  along  the  coast. 

Localisation  of  Industries. 

Two  main  factors  operate  to  determine  the 
locality  chosen  by  any  industry — ^the  supply  of 
raw  niatctial  and  the  supply  of  potver  (which  in 
this  country,  at  the  present  time,  practically  means 
coal),  A  third  factor  is  sometimes  of  importance 
— ^accessibility  to  a  market — but  this  tends  rather 
to  scatter  than  to  localise,  since  markets  are  scat- 
tered;  the  indu^ries  most  influenced  by  it  are 
those  which  are  least  dependent  on  special  raw 
materials  or  power  on  a  large  scale.  Climatic 
conditions  form  a  fourth  factor,  important  in  some 
industries,  such  as  cotton-spinning,  but  usually 
of   little  significance. 

It  is  only  on  the  broadest  survey  of  the  distri- 
bution of  industrv'  that  we  can  apply  these  simple 
factors  as  an  explanation.  When  we  turn  to  de- 
tails, we  find  that,  in  the  case  of  Britain,  histori- 
cal considerations  cannot  be  negk-ctcd.  Industries 
often  maintain  their  existence  in  a  locality  after 
changed  conditions  have  nullified  the  advantages 
to  which  their  original  settlement  there  was  due. 
This  tendency  to  local  persistence  has  been 
aptly  termed  industrial  inertia,  and  w^hen  a 
revolution  in  industrial  processes  takes  place 
there  is  a  conflict  between  industrial  inertia 
and  the  new  factors  brought  into  existence  by 
the  change.  Examples  of  the  success  of 
inertia  are  given  by  the  straw-plait  industry  of 
Luton ^  originally  localised  there  by  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Chiltern  straw,  but  now  importing 
straw  largely  from  abroad.  Another  example  is 
found  in  the  tin-plate  and  copper  industries  of 
South  Wales,  originally  based  on  the  proximity  of 
Cornish  ores,  but  now  on  the  imports  of  ore  from 
more  distant  sources.  The  failure  of  industrial  in- 
ertia in  face  of  a  great  industrial  revolution  is  seen 
in  the  dying  out  of  the  iron  industry  in  reg^ions 
devoid  of  coaU  particularly  Sussex,  when  the  use 
of  coal  in  smelting  replaced  that  of  w^ood. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  modern 
improvements  in  transport  are  tending  to  equalise 
the  advantages  of  sites,  and  so  to  delocalise  in- 
dustries to  some  extent.  The  possibility  of 
*'  garden  cities  '*  depends  essentially  on  the  fact 
that  for  many  industries  all  places  possessing  good 
railway  facilities  are  equally  suitable.  In  spite  of 
industrial  inertia  we  may  expect  that  in  the  future 
industry  will  gradually  become  less  and  less  de- 
pendent on  local  conditions  other  than  those  of 
transport. 

With  these  principles  in  mind  we  may  quickly 
run  over  our  great  industrial  districts. 

South  and  East  of  Eti gland. ^Owing  to  the 
absence  of  coal»  industries  are  not  localised  here 
on  the  grand  scale  seen  in  the  coalfields.    London 
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»asstng^  the  gap  into  the  next  lowland ; 
roducers  from  both  lowlands  wi!l  meet 
j^c  their  wares.  Such  towns  may  be 
ap-towns,  *'  Lincoln,  Guildford,  Stir- 
nacnple^.  Such  towns  are  (or  were)  of 
le  strategic  importance  for  obvious 
nd  thougfh  they  have  often  fallen  into 
'ate  rank  as  towns  in  modern  times » 
:am  their  importance,  at  least,  as  rail- 
>ns.  Sometimes  the  gfap-town  is  situ- 
n  the  j^ap  itself,  but  in  the  lowland  a 
off.      thus   Aylesbur}%    ^^   ^  lc(w    hill 

i;the  plain,  and  not  far  from  three  gaps 
rns,  has  always  been  of  more  import- 
%s  a  market  town  and  a  strategic 
the  villages  in  the  gaps  themselves, 
mimanded  all  three  routes.  When  in 
g-ap  we  have  a  high-level  pass,  there 
no  town  on  the  pass  itself^  but  one  at 
of  the  route  over  the  pass,  where  it 
r  lowlands.  Thus  Carlisle  and  New- 
'  be  regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  gap-towns, 
Stand  at  either  end  of  the  easiest  route 
Pennines;  but  each  stands  in  relation 
"  route— Carlisle  at  the  opening  of  the 
ey,  while  Newcastle  is  also  a  bridge- 
mse  two  towns,  once  the  fortresses 
flie  two  routes  by  which  England  might 
I  by  the  Scots,  are  now,  for  the  s^ame 
:al  reasons,  important  junctions  on  the 
Mtes  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

I  the  realisation  of  the  importance  of 
jites  that  orographical  maps  are  of 
vajue;  and  I  will  conclude  by  urging 
mce  upon  all  teachers  of  geography. 
>]iients  of  the  reasons  for  the  importance 
Sttlaces,  or  the  routes  of  railways,  to 
Bnece^sarily  had  to  confine  myself,  are 
Hfue.  What  is  essential  is  that  every 
QAild,  as  far  as  possible,  work  them  out 
pon  the  map» 


PHRASING     IN     PRACTICE. 
Jy  Norman  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 
g\ix  Grammar  School,  Croydon. 
III. 

jlish   composition    paper  set   in   last 
bcnior  Oxford  Local  examination,  ihe 

tiestion,  which   as  a  matter  of  fact    was 

J  ran  as  follows ; 
rase     the     following    sonnet,     paying 
Ution    to  the   italicised    words.     Add 
Bting  the  historical  allusions  : 

Antiijuarians  search    the  ground 
curious  |>am$,   the   Bard,   a  Secf, 
-Thr?  tnrn  that  have  been  re-appear ; 
hravel  girl,   for  business  gowned  ; 
llJnc  on  couches*  myrtie-crowned, 
• :  why  not  ?     For  fresh  and  clear, 

w^re  of  ihe  passing  year, 

ne-buried  pavement.     From   that   mound 


Hoards  may  come  forth  of  Trojans,  Maximins, 
Shrunk  into  coins  with  all  their  warlike  toil  : 
Or  a  fierce  impress  issues  with  its  foil 
Of  tenderness— ihe  wolf»  whose  suckling  Twins 
The  unlettered  ploughboy  pities  when  he  wins 
The   casual   treasures  from   the  furrowed  soil,** 

(Wordsworth,) 

We  gave  the  examiners'  report  on  the  candi- 
dates* rendering  of  this  sonnet  in  otir  first  article. 
It  *'  proved  too  hard  **  for  the  unlettered  school- 
boy. In  truth,  it  w^as  not  likely  to  prove  easy  to 
anyone  who  had  not  been  through  such  a  course 
of  literature  as  we  have  already  suggested.  We 
ourselves  know  modern-side  boys  of  more  than 
averace  ability  who  took  the  examination  and  con- 
fessed that  the  passage  was  quite  beyond  them. 
But  Macaulay*?  ''  Lays  "  and  Milton *s  **  Lyci- 
das  '*  between  them  would  have  flooded  the  thing 
with  light.  Gray's  **  Bard  *'  or  *'  Elegy  *'  would 
have  accounted  for  anything  not  covered  by  them. 
In  fact,  had  we  set  out  purposely — as  we  did  not 
set  out — to  devise  a  scheme  to  lead  up  naturally 
to  the  senior  stage  of  paraphrasing,  we  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  example  for  our  end  than 
this  set  by  the  Locals  examiners*  No  model  could 
better  test  that  association  of  meaning  and  colour 
which  Mr»  Bowen  maintained  must  be  appre- 
ciated in  a  successful  paraphrase. 

The  higher  phases  of  the  art  have  been  more 
than  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  article 
to  which  we  have  several  times  referred,  and  he 
has  in  it  mentioned  outstandhig  models  of 
scholarly  paraphrasing;  we  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  sketching  suitable  exercises 
and  giving  some  paf^sages  for  paraphrase.  But  be- 
fore doing  so»  we  should  like  first  to  suggest  that 
Bacon's  **  Essays  **  in  prose  and  any  good  sonnet 
in  verse  present  almost  inexhaustible  materiaU  and 
then  to  refer,  by  way  of  general  warning  (and  not 
necessarily  literal  adhesion),  to  Prof.  Saintsbury's 
opinion  that  **  analysis  of  Shelley *s  poetry  is 
nearly  impossible,  and  of  little  value  when  it  can 
be  made/* 

f  i)  Substitute  loose  for  periodic  structure  in  the 
following  passage. 

(2)  Rewrite  in  modern  English  {e.g.,  pieces 
from  "  Defence  of  Poesy/'  '*  Euphues/*  &c.). 

(3)  Restate  tlie  following  argument  in  your  own 
words, 

(4)  Rewrite,  substituting  for  oratorical  tone  the 
tone  of  narration  or  description. 

(5)  Restate  in  oratio  obliqua  the  following 
speech. 

The  three  pieces  which  follow  were  set — not  at 
sig-ht — ^in  recent  Cambridge  Local  examinations. 

(a)  A   witchcraft   drew  me  hither; 

rhat  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag*d  and  foamy  mouth 
Did   I  redeem  ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was  : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
Mv  lovct  without  retention  or  restraint, 
AH  his  in  dedication;  for  his  sake 
Did   I   expose  myself,   pure  for  his  love, 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset 
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WIttMu  Itrlii^  iippirhriuird,  hU  fnUr  cunning  — 
Not  mttitntiiM  to  pitiUiUr  with  mr  In  dunijcr-  ■ 
Uu^tiil  liliii  to  liiii'  inp  out  of  hifi  iir()uiiii)tnnce, 
Ami  prw   M  Iwi'Mlv  yrui»irmt»v^(|  thioK 
Wttllr  tinr  wtMild  wliiU. 

^Shnkr!«|ir*in\    Ticclfth    Sight.) 
\h\  K\\\\   Muli    \\\\\\^n   br, 

And  t>\iMMMUP  u«  likr  m  fcuininrr'n  cloud, 

Wilhoul  oui  %|MH-iiil  >%HMulri  ?  Vou  nmkr  mt  strange 

I'M'u  lo  thr  di^|Hk%liion  thnt   I  owp, 

Whrn  now  I  thittk  \o\i  \-{in  hrhoUl  Mith  (ii|{btii. 

\o%t  k«'rp  \\\c  urtt\ii<tl  nibv  i»f  your  ihrrks. 

(Shrtkr'*|>rHr<\   Mttfhfth,) 
\*^  llow   br  Mdicitii  bravrn, 

U\«u«(i'll  lH^*t  kMow»  :  but  stiauui'ly-viNltrd  pr<»|dr. 
\U  «>KAOn  rtud  uKvixMiK,  pit i Jul  to  tbr  ryr, 
\\\^  m«»iv  do^|Viii  ot  Mnjjriv.  bv  ruir*; 
U.iU|:M\):  rt  j;\^ldrn  »t,-intp  tilsmt   tboir  nrt'ksi, 
l\»t  on  A««l\  boU   jMiiwi^r  ;«nd   *ii»  ^|>i»krn. 
t»»  0>*'  vUxA'iH^^linii  u^\rttt\    bo  lf*rtvr< 
lb%*  b«Mbn^  WmMistii^n 

vSb.^kr^ivaix*,   Af»i»  ^^'f^.^ 

\\\*  iM\\^N\l  lu^w    fo  j:iM*  M'Kvlions   which  wr 

fhu^N  x|HviaUN  \\lu\\uiNr  loi  out  pirsrtu  purpose. 

^0  t\|Mv>\   in   xoui    own  woixls   tho  ihoui^hts 

>\i>.i,\x   '>  ^^  X  ;s^Nmv\»  x^vt  ?*  J,^d 

*■    .'«•.'■*        ^"  .-.•.«•..      v"^     ',-v     ,'.c    .^   *    vVl^.V*^     ** 

^         »      ■ .    ^«  *    -.       ■-,■       ■  ,\*    .'.    /^v-  ■■   .« 

\..   -  - .  -         ..       ,   ■  ..    ^      "^  . 


(3)  Expand  the  following  sonnet,  ex| 
the  allusions  : 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Eui 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  prj 
And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze 
And  rumours  loud  that  daunt  remotest  kii 
Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 
Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  rai 
Their  Hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  < 
Her  broken  loague  to  imp  their  serpent  v 
O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 
(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  I 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  free 
And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shame 
Oi  public  fraud.  In  vain  doth  Valour  bh 
While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  lane 

(.Vt»/»\     Almost  any  other  of  Milto 

would  bo  an  equally  g^ood  subject  for  \ 

{4)  Rewrite  in  your  own  words  **  L 

\Vh«*rt'  wtTO  ye  Nvn^.phi:.   when   the  rerr.or 
•  •  «  #  •  • 

(Vit'.C'i  Thi'  blind  Fury  with  :he  abhorred 
Ar.d  sli:*  ;he  th'n-spun  life. 

^5^   Paraphrase    the   two    toIJowir.g 
ShakesjxMre  : 

.j'\\>o::   :.'  :^■f   s-s^i.r-s   c:   5w-*c   s;!*-:   th 

I  s.::v..v.'r  ;»r  :f  rrirr.rriros  of  ihlr^*  pi? 

Av.  >*  :■"  xvi  -  .>*<  rfw  "■nil  —  y   z-»ir  ::- 
y.v   .v\-  ;^>  '-  .  -■:>  r.  1  [z   ••*j.-^'5   ij--?l-f 

*"*■■*■.*■     ."JL  *     I     C'iK'f     ^!    C^^'^'^'i-"'-'^^     *ri''-v'" 


«vaC 


^■M    ^*VMr  %*t>|^    "Mil-  A:^t«t||2fv«t>    .K>«     'V «     ''" 
'■'V    *v.ii,ijif  ^    i>tr  i|j>«r  '^^»r  n^v^  ^^i^m. 
'V*    **%•!■  A^  *Kf  41  WW    liiK  r*lMR  ^^Nin*  .|**H-  V«i^  l» 


a  llutt  bares  her  bosorn  to  the  moon, 
nds  that  will  be  howUng  at  all  hours 
S  up^gathcrM  now  like  sleeping  flowers, 
s,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

is  lis  not, — Great  God  !  I  'd  rather  be 
a  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, — 
bt  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

•limpses    that    would    make    me    less    forlorn  ; 
Ight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
r  old  Triton  blow  his  wreath^  horn. 

[]  now  give  two  or  three  prose  passag^es 
hrasing^. 

»  are  for  spending;  and  spending  for  honour 
actions.     Therefore   extraordinary   expense    mu*»t 

by  the  worth  of  the  occasion ;  for  voluntary 
»jr  be  as  well  for  a  man's  country  as  for  the 
if    heaven.     But    ordinary    expense    ought    to    he 

a  man*s  estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard, 
gthin  his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  deceit 
iji  servants ;  and  ordered  to  the  best  show,  that 
Hay  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad. 
■^a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his 
^^nscs  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his 
id  If  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  port. 
iseness  for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into 

estate.     Some   forbear   It,    not    upon    n**gligenre 

doubting  to  bring  themselves  into  melaneholy, 
they  shall  find  it  broken  :  but  wounds  cannot  be 
►out   searching.— Bacon,    Of  Expense, 

the  Author  of  Nature  docs  not  give  His  creatures 
ttly  such  and  such  perceptions,  without  regard 
rfiaviour.  why  He  does  not  make  them  happy 
|je  instrumentality  of  their  own  actions,  and 
■r  bringing  any  sufferings  upon  themselves,  is 
Bter.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  impossibili- 
ft    nature  of   things   which    we   are   unacquainted 

less  happiness,  it  may  be,  would  upon  the  whole 
sd  by  such  a  method  of  conduct  than  is  by  the 
[>r  perhaps  divine  goodness,  with  which,  if  I 
«,  we  make  very  free  in  our  speculations,  may 
>are  single  proposition  to  produce  hnppJness.  but 
Ion  to  make  the  good,  the  faithful,  the  honest 
y.  Perhaps  an  infinitely  perfect  mind  may  be 
Ith  seeing  his  creatures  behave  suitably  to  the 
kich  he  has  given  them,  to  the  relations  which 
»ce?d  them  in  to  each  other,  and  to  that  which 
I  in  to  himself  which,  during  their  existence,  is 
isary,  and  which  is  the  most  important  one  of 
it's  Analogy. 

B«»\t  alleged  we  n^ust  not  expose  ourselves  to 
witliout  necessity,  and  next  to  that,  not 
me  in  vain  things.  To  both  these  objections 
*T  will  serve,  out  of  the  grounds  already  laid, 
lU  men  such  books  are  not  temptations  nor 
but  useful  drugs  and  materials  wherewith  to 
d  compose  effective  and  strong  medicines,  which 
cannot  want.  The  rest,  as  children  and  childish 
have  not  the  art  to  qualify  and  prepare  these 
itinerals,  may  well  he  exhorted  to  forbear,  but 
forcibly  they  cannot  be  by  all  the  licensing  that 
iqtlisition  could  ever  yet  contrive,  which  is  what 
d  to  deliver  next :  that  this  order  of  licensing 
iwthing  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  framed,  and 
Mt  prevented  me  by  being  clear  already  while 
h  hafh  been  explaining.  See  the  ingenuity  of 
iwhen  she  gets  a  free  and  wilting  hand,  opens 


herself  faster  than  the  pace  of  method  and  discourse  ca 
overtake  her.  It  was  the  task  which  I  began  with,  to-" 
show  that  no  nation,  or  well-instituted  state,  if  they  valued 
books  at  all,  did  ever  use  this  way  of  licensing;  and  it 
might  be  answered  that  this  is  a  piece  of  prudence  lately 
discovered ;  to  which  I  return  that,  as  it  was  a  thing  slight 
and  obvious  to  think  on,  so  if  it  had  been  difficult  to  find 
out  there  wanted  not  among  them  long  since  who  sug» 
gested  such  a  course,  which  they  not  following,  leave 
a  pattern  of  their  judgment,  that  it  was  not  the  not' 
knowing,  but  the  not  approving,  which  was  the  cause  of 
their  not  using  it, — Milton,  AreopagitUa, 


CAMBRIDGE     LOCAL      EXAMINATIONS, 

1906. 

Hints  i'or  Teachers  from  the  Examiners* 
Rhi^orts. 

ONE   useful  purpose  at  least  is  served  by 
well-conducted    external    examination,   fc 
it  serves  to  lay   bare  general   weakness 
in  the  knowlcd^'^e  of  candidates,  and  to  Indicate 
subjects    10  which   teachers  may   with  advantage 
devote  particular  attention  in  their  teaching.    The 
following  remarks  from  the  forty-ninth  annual  re- 
port o!  the   University   of  Cambridge   Local    Ex«^^ 
aminations  Syndicate  will  show  what  subjects  ap^i^f 
pear     to     present     difTiculties    to     a    majority    of^^ 
candidates,    and     where     additional     work     and 
recapitulation  are  desirable.     The  order  in  which 
the  subjects  are  dealt  witli  follows  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal report. 

CoMPur^soRY  Sectiox. — The  examiners  of  the 
preliminary  candidates  in  arithmetic  state  that 
a  \  ery  large  number  both  of  boys  and  girls  have 
no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  **  rate  per  cenL*^ 
in  interest  or  profit.  Though  a  fair  number  gave 
the  correct  answer  to  tlie  easy  problem,  it  was 
often  dilTicult  to  find  out,  from  their  way  of  doing"^ 
the  question,  whether  they  understood  what  they 
were  about  or  obtained  the  right  answer  by  acci- 
dent. 

The  most  serious  fault  in  the  case  of  junior  can- 
didates was  inaccuracy  in  simple  addition,  multi- 
plication, and  division.  At  some  centres  the 
working  of  the  questions  was  confined  to  a  margin 
of  pi^per  about  an  inch  wide;  such  cramped  work 
conduced  neither  to  clearness  nor  to  accuracy.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  paper  ignorance  of  tables, 
especially  of  cubic  measure^  was  very  common. 

At  some  centres  the  work  of  senior  candidates 
w^as  very  slovenly  and  inaccurate.     Many  candt-^^^ 
dates  failed  to  obtain  the  final  answer  to  a  ques^^f 
tion  in  decimals  to  the  required  degree  of  accuracy 
because  they  used  too  rough  an  approximation  in 
the  first  part  of  their  answers.      In  the  answers  on^^H 
compound   interest  the  calculation  was  not  infre-i^H 
quently  carried  to  an  absurd  number  of  places  of 
decimals. 

English  Si/njECTS."— There  was  a  want  of  clear 
distinction  in  the  English  grammar  answers  of 
junior  candidates  between  gerund,  verbal  noun, 
and  present  participle,  and  betw^een  adverb  ar 
conjunction.  The  question  on  adverbial  clause 
was  on\y  W\x\v  v:^\\  d^^t\t. 
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Speaking  of  the  English  composition  papers  of 
preliminary  candidates,  the  examiners  say  that 
candidates  should  be  warned  against  stringing 
sentences  together  with  **  and  .-.  .  and,**  and 
against  the  ambiguous  use  of  pronouns.  It  may 
again  be  pointed  out  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  punctuation.  There  was  also  an  ap- 
pearance of  slovenliness  in  the  neglect  of  inter- 
rogation-marks and  inverted  commas. 

So  far  as  the  essays  of  junior  candidates  were 
concerned,  it  is  reported  that  in  the  boys*  papers 
these  were  often  jejune,  badly  arranged  and  ex- 
pressed, and  not  free  from  grammatical  errors, 
while  many  of  those  written  by  the  girls  consisted 
of  a  string  of  monotonous,  unconnected  sentences, 
separated  only  by  commas.  The  better  candidates 
were  often  partially,  but  seldom  completely,  suc- 
cessful in  expressing  in  a  single  complex  sentence 
the  sense  of  a  number  of  simple  sentences.  The 
correction  of  faulty  sentences  was  much  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  papers. 

The  paraphrasing  of  Scott's  **  Lady  of  the 
Lake  '*  by  preliminary  candidates  was  rarely  cor- 
rect or  concise,  and  that  of  Shakespeare's  **  Henry 
V.**  by  junior  candidates  was  disappointing. 

In  the  answers  of  junior  candidates  to  the  ques- 
tions on  **  Henry  V."  some  lack  of  intelligence 
was  s^own  in  estimating  what  information  was  re- 
quired for  the  comparison  of  two  characters  in 
the  play.  With  some  bright  exceptions,  the  can- 
didates, in  answering  these  questions,  merely 
wrote  out  selections  from  the  introductions  to 
their  text-books,  often  with  such  mistakes  as 
showed  that  they  had  not  understood  them.  The 
paper  for  senior  candidates  had  been  framed,  for 
the  most  part,  as  a  test  of  a  general  appreciation 
of  **  Henry  V.**  as  a  play,  but,  while  a  very  fair 
number  of  the  candidates  had  acquired  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  the  dramatic  presentment  of 
the  theme  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage,  the  majority  showed  only  too  clearly  that 
they  had  read  the  play  with  little  reference  to  its 
dramatic  significance. 

Referring  to  the  answers  of  senior  candidates 
to  the  questions  on  English  authors,  the  examiners 
state  that  in  paraphrasing,  the  tendency  of  all  the 
candidates  was  to  give  a  general  indication  of  the 
meaning  rather  than  an  accurate  rendering  of  the 
language  and  construction ;  the  great  majority  al- 
together failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  stanza 
from  '*  Childe  Harold  *';  the  paraphrasing  of  pas- 
sages from  **  The  Tempest  '*  was  better  done. 
The  questions  generally  attempted  and  best  an- 
swered were  those  which  demanded  a  knowledge 
of  bare  facts  rather  than  evidence  that  the  candi- 
dates really  understood  motives,  causes,  and  aims. 

Constitutional  history  was  perhaps  the  weakest 
point  in  the  answers  of  senior  candidates  to  the 
English  history  paper.  The  constitutional  signi- 
ficance of  the  Synod  of  Whitby  was  generally 
missed ;  very  few  candidates  showed  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Henr}'  II. *s  judicial  reforms;  there 
was  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  and  duration 
of  the  Reformation  Parliament,  which  was  some- 
t/mesr  taken  to  mean  "  Parliament  during  the  Re- 


formation ** ;  Darnel's  case  was  scarcely  e 
in  connection  with  the  Petition  of  Right ; 
accounts  of  the  growth  of  toleration  unde 
III.  and  George  IV.  were  generally  poor 
beth's  treatment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Sc 
discussed  fairly  well  by  very  many  candid 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  question  w^as  { 
neglected. 

The  answers  in  geography  of  senior  ca 
showed  that  the  physical  aspect  of  gec^n 
again  been  somewhat  neglected.  This  W2 
by  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the 
Asia  and  the  monsoons.  Rivers  were  fr 
described  as  running  from  the  sea  to  th 
tains,  and  throwing  off  tributaries,  wh 
confusion  was  caused  by  n^lect  of  the 
a  wind  is  named  after  the  point  of  the 
from  which  it  blows.  Map-drawing  sho¥i 
improvement,  but  still  left  much  to  be  d 

Classical  Section. — The  set  book  had  < 
been  got  up  with  interest  by  preliminar 
dates  offering  Latin,  but  the  translati 
stantly  betrayed  ignorance  of  the  analys 
sentences.  A  few  candidates  made  sens 
unprepared  piece,  or  of  parts  of  it ;  but 
the  attempts  sent  up  were  mere  guesfs-wo 
composition  was  extremely  weak. 

Many  junior  candidates  were  safe  ii 
sentences  only ;  the  easy  complex  senten 
very  often  badly  rendered.  In  the  great 
of  cases,  little  or  no  training  in  composi 
been  given,  and  French  and  German  wo: 
used  freely  to  eke  out  a  deficient  Latin  voc 

MoDERX  Languages  Section. — The  re 
of  e^sy  English  sentences  into  French 
liminary  candidates  were,  as  a  rule,  pooi 
correct;  very  few  of  the  candidates  k 
French  for  **  until."  The  replies  in  F 
the  questions  set  in  that  language  we 
done,  though  the  questions  were  for  t 
part  understood.  The  spelling  of  Frenc 
throughout  was  very  faulty,  and  the  acc( 
usually  either  omitted  or  misused. 

The  French  accidence  of  junior  candid: 
weak.  It  was  clear  that  at  many  centre 
cient  attention  had  been  given  to  this  bran 
subject.  In  the  short  sentences  for  tr; 
into  French,  the  work,  speaking  gener; 
good,  but  idiomatic  renderings  were  fi 
marred  by  grammatical  blunders. 

The  answers  of  senior  candidates  to  the 
on  the  use  of  the  indicative  and  subjuncti^ 
showed    that   this  part   of   the  subject    v 
imperfectly  known.       The   change    of   a 
from  direct    to   indirect    speech    puzzled 
number  of  candidates ;  many  gave  the  tr; 
into  English,  while  a  few  stated  they  did 
derstand  what  was  meant  by  **  indirect 
The  performance  of  these  candidates  in 
tion  was  not  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  a  f( 
lent  renderings  of  the  English  passage  s 
**  free  composition  "  was  almost  uniforn 

Mathematical     Section. — In     their    i 
work  much  carelessness  was  shown  by 
ary  caud\d2L\.es,  both  in  drawing  lines  and  ; 


and  also  in  measuring  lines  and  angles 
[rawn.  Results,  too,  were  often  g-iven 
to  cjuestions  that  bad  been  set  in  centi- 
A  fair  number  of  correct  answers  were 
I  the  proposition  set  from  tbe  third  book 
;  but  few  attempts  were  made  to  solve 
tponding  rider.  An  tiasy  rider »  however, 
relation  between  the  side  and  the  height 
iitlateral  triangle  wa^  successfully  at- 
yy  several  of  the  candidates.  The  only 
that  was  poorly  answered  by  junior  can-  [ 
fas  one  which  required  a  knowledge  of 
of  a  poiBt  at  which  a  given  line  subtends 
ingle.  There  was  observable  als'o»  in 
cs,  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the 
of  such  icrms  as  isosceles,  perpendicular, 
he  various  proofs  offered  by  the  candi- 
icated  that  the  use  of  modern  text-books 
ft^  is  becoming  more  common,  and  the 
^Eracter  of  the  work  showed  that  under 
i^ulations  fewer  candidates  find  the  sub- 
>pe1essly  difficult  as  when  Kuclid's  treat- 
t  was  rigorously  exacted.  On  the  other 
Iging  from  the  way  in  which  different 
Hroofs  wxre  written  out,  there  would 
B  ^^s  risk  of  important  details  being 
ifhen  the  proofs  attempted  are  those  of 
an  in  the  case  of  other  proofs. 
strange  to  observe  how  many  preliminary 
s  unnecessarily  increased  their  labour  in 
ra  paper  by  finding  the  product  of  four  al- 
factors  before  instead  of  after  substitut- 
ilues  of  t-he  letters.  Great  weakness  was 
dealing  w^ith  a  problem  leading  to  a  sim- 
ioo,  comparatively  few  candidates'  show- 
r  grasp  of  the  data.  Many  who  did  well 
respects  were  unable  to  solve  equations 
literal  coefficients.  The  question  on 
fc^as  well  answered  by  the  majority  of 
o  attempted  it,  although  a  considerable 
liled  to  u^e  the  prescribed  unit  of  length, 
of  the  subject  appears  to  be  neglected  in 
loots. 

>ns  on  facto  rising,  except  in  a  very 
sCt  w^re  badly  done  by  junior  candidates, 
attempts  at  finding  a  highest  common 
tre  often  failures.  In  the  simplification 
OS  there  was  much  inaccuracy,  and  often 
;  in  the  management  of  signs.  The  equa- 
•e  generally  solved  ;  but  there  were  com- 
y  few  good  graphs,  and  in  a  problem  it 
y  happened  that  numbers  with  different 
e  added  or  subtracted, 
solution  of  two  simultaneous  equations, 
r  and  one  quadratic,  a  very  common  mts- 
enior  candidates  was  the  squaring  of  the 
uation,  resulting  in  four  sets  of  values 
iriables  instead  of  only  the  two  sets  re- 
The  graph  was  not  w  ell  done ;  a  number 
lales  drew  the  graph  set  in  the  exam ina- 
w  preceding  year,  which  b€>re  no  resem- 
thr  one  they  w^ere  asked  to  draw. 
hh  SciEKCES  Section. — At  some  centres 
ry  candidates  taking  chemisiry  usred 
lormulaK  which  they  did  not  understand 


and  which  were  quite  unnecessary.  Very  few^  at- 
tempted  a  simple  question  on  the  experiments  by 
which  the  properties  of  chalk  and  quick-lime  can 
be  illustrated. 

The  answers  of  junior  candidates  to  questions 
on  descriptive  chemistry  were  better  than  those 
on  theoretical  points  and  showed  that  the  teach- 
ing had  been  largely  experimental,  but  they  also 
showed  that  appeal  had  been  made  too  generally 
to  the  memory  rather  than  to  the  reasoning 
powers.  Frequently  experiments  were  described 
W'ith  fair  accuracy,  although  it  was  obvious  that 
they  had  not  been  understood.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  w^ere  rejected  had  so  little  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  serious  candidates. 

Many  senior  candidates  were  unable  to  work 
out  their  results  in  their  practical  chemistry. 

Many  senior  candidates  offering  heat  appeared 
to  have  taken  the  paper  without  any  serious  pre- 
paration, and  had  neither  seen  nor  done  any  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  subject.  In  light,  the 
senior  candidates  showed  little  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  mirrors  and  lenses. 

Their  answers  to  the  questions  on  statical  elec- 
triciiy  showed  that  many  senior  candidates  had 
never  understood  the  meaning  of  the  fundamental 
definitions;  for  instance,  very  few  correct  defini- 
tion sf  of  an  electric  field  were  given,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  candidates  confused  lines  of  electric 
force  with  equipotential  surfaces.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  mag- 
netism were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  very  weak. 

The  an^vers  of  preliminary  candidates  to  the 
botany  questions  dealing  with  plant-functions 
were  less  satisfactory  than  those  involving  a  de- 
scription of  form  ;  nearly  every  one  attempted  the 
question,  "  Explain  what  happens  if  a  green  plant 
is  deprived  of  {a)  simllght,  (b)  w^ater/'  but  in  com- 
paratively fcw^  cases  was  any  explanation  given. 
The  answers  of  junior  candidates  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  simple  physiological  experiments 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  poor. 

A  simple  specimen  of  barberry  showing  leaves 
reduced  to  spines  was  almost  uniformly  misun- 
derstood by  senior  candidates,  affording  evidence 
that  very  few^  of  the  candidates  had  gained  a 
knowledge  of  externa!  morphology  from  the  actual 
observation  of  specimens.  Physiological  morpho- 
logy had  clearly  been  neglected  in  the  teaching, 
as  only  a  small  number  of  good  answers  were  ob- 
tained to  a  question  on  the  adaptation  of  the  root- 
system  to  its  work.  The  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  teachers,  as  by  its  means  alone  can  mor- 
phology be  made  of  any  considerable  educational 
value.  A  knowledge  of  simple  experiments  on 
geotropism  and  heliotropism  was  sadly  wanting 
except  In  the  case  of  candidatei?  from  a  few 
centres.  There  can  \je  no  excuse  for  the  n^Iect 
of  experiments  which  can  be  carried  out  in  any 
class-room  at  the  cost  of  two  or  three  shillings. 
In  answering  an  easy  question  on  seed-dispersal 
many  candidates  not  only  confused  fruit  and  seed, 
but  did   not   even  distinguish   between   the   mere 
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opening  of  a  fruit  and  the  actual  dispersal  of  the 
seeds. 

There  was  a  general  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
difference  between  a  sketch  and  a  map  by  junior 
candidates  taking  physical  geography  :  a  majority 
of  the  candidates  copied  the  sketch  supplied  in- 
stead of  constructing  a  map  from  it.  Latitude 
and  longitude  were,  with  few  exceptions,  defined 
as  lines  instead  of  angles.  The  statements  that 
the  trade  winds  start  from  the  poles  and  that  all 
lava  solidifies  into  pumice  were  common,  as  was 
also  a  tendency  to  regard  a  diagram  as  an  answer 
to  a  question. 

Some  of  the  senior  girls,  indeed,  attempted  to 
describe  a  fog  and  to  explain  its  formation  with- 
out once  mentioning  either  water  or  water-vapour. 
Almost  all  the  candidates  considered  every  change 
in  a  coast-line  to  be  evidence  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression, and  they  failed  to  recognise  the  effects 
of  deposition  and  erosion  as  in  any  way  distinct. 
Except  perhaps'  a  dozen,  all  those  who  answered 
the  question  on  tides  seemed  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  moon,  on  account  of  its  nearness, 
attracts  the  earth  more  strongly  than  the  sun 
does.  Even  those  who  wrote  of  *  *  differential  at- 
traction "  did  not,  in  most  cases,  know  what  they 
meant  by  the  expression. 

i 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    NATURAL    HISTORY.i 

THE  first  volume  of  this  now  well-known 
series  appears  ninth  in  order  of  publica- 
tion, leaving  but  one  volume,  the  fourth, 
to  complete  the  whole  of  the  projected  work.  As 
is  fitting,  the  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  properties  of  protoplasm,  the 
nature  of  the  animal  cell,  and  the  distinctive 
features  of  animals  and  plants.  This  is  followed 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  devoted  to  the 
Protozoa  proper.  Here  we  notice  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity among  the  co-authors.  Prof.  Hartog 
prefaces  his  sections  with  italicised  definitions ; 
the  remaining  authors,  while  giving  a  general 
preliminary  account  of  groups  and  sub-groups, 
do  not  attempt  the  **  cut-and-dried  "  concise 
statement.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
Prof.  Hartog  in  line  with  his  company  in  this 
respect,  for  his  definitions,  though  accurate,  are 
at  times  cumbersome,  and  his  use  of  the  word 
**  organ  *'  in  a  double  sense  in  the  definition  of 
Protozoa  is  confusing.  Apart  from  this  one  slight 
criticism  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Prof. 
Hartog *s  work.  He  has  produced  a  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting  account  of  these  lowly 
but  important  animals,  and  has  so  skilfully  dealt 
with  the  technicalities  that  we  imagine  that  the 
layman  in  zoology  could  read  his  chapters  with 
appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

Prof.  Hickson,  in  dealing  with  the  Ccelenterata, 
has  adopted  a  probably  safe  course  in  separating 
the  Scyphozoa  (jelly-fishes)  from  the  Hydrozoa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Anthozoa  on  the  other. 

1  "The  Cambridge  Natural  History."  Vol.  i  Protozoa,  Porifera.  Ccelen- 
terata, Ctenophora  and  Echinodermata.  By  Profs.  M.  Hartog.  I.  B.  J. 
SoUms,  S.  J.  Hickson,  aad  E.  W.  MacBride.    (Macmillan.)    17^.  net. 


By  different  schools  of  zoolc^sts  these 
have  been  placed  by  some  in  the  formei 
others  in  the  latter  class;  and  we  agree 
author  that  an  intermediate  position  as  ; 
class  is  the  best  expression  of  our  pres 
of  knowledge.  We  must  confess  to  a  f 
disappointment  on  reading  Prof.  Hicks 
cussion  of  coral  reefs.  While  we  are  i 
pared  to  admit  that  Darwin's  theory  of  si 
is  a  possible,  nay,  probable  explanatio 
origin  of  some  reefs,  a  statement  whic 
no  mention  of  Murray's  rival  theory  of  u 
from  considerable  depths,  but  is  cont 
adducing  the  phenomena  of  the  Maldii 
pelago  and  its  plateau  of  denudation  as 
for  the  other  side,  appears  somewhat  in* 
Moreover,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a 
with  the  author  as  to  the  conclusion  to  1 
from  the  Funafuti  borings ;  our  own  ver< 
reading  the  Royal  Society's  Report  in  : 
**  not  proven." 

It  is  invidious  to  particularise  where  all 
but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  t 
MacBride 's  account  of  the  Echinoderi 
peared  to  us  the  best  portion  of  this 
volume.  He  has  incorporated  so  much  p] 
in  his  accounts  that  we  feel  we  are  dea 
the  living  animal  in  its  own  waters, 
merely  the  corpse  submerged  in  the  c 
dish.  The  description  of  the  function 
pedicellaria?  is  quite  fascinating. 

The  whole  volume  is  profusely  and  h 
illustrated,  and  throughout  is  up-to-d; 
degree  that  reflects  the  utmost  credit  or 
authors. 


i       THE    EDUCATION    (SCOTLAND) 

FOR  the  third  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
of  asking,  an  Education  (Scotland 
been    laid   on    the  table    of    the    I 
I   Commons.     This  Bill  has  a  much  more 
I   scope  than  its  unfortunate  predecessors, 
ing  some  of  the  vital  questions  raised 
it  may  possibly   escape  the  strenuous  o 
they  met  with,   and  arrive  eventually  ir 
sired  haven  of  Acts. 

The  Bill  has  so  far  been  received  with  I 

fied  enthusiasm  by  the  country  at   large 

I   contains  one  or  two  provisions  that  marl 

advance  on  anything  that  has  previously 

I  before  the   legislature.     Thus,    for    exan 

!   Bill  proposes  to  give  school  boards  the 

I   enforcing  the   attendance  at  continuatioi 

of  all  pupils  between  fourteen  and  seventh 

of  age  who  are  not  otherwise  receiving  a 

tory    education.     These  years,    by   gene 

sent,  are  the  most  critical  in  a  boy's  lif 

would  be  a  great  gain  if  they  wxre  spent 

extent  under  adequate  supervision  and  d 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  qu 

industrial  advancement   is    essentially    a; 

tional     one.     Hitherto    the     full     fruits 

school  system  have  been   lost  through  < 

ceasing,  for  the  large  majority  of  the  pc 
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years  of  age,  an  age  when  real  educa- 
just  be  beginning.     Any  movement  for 

general  education  beyond  that  stage 
ve  the  hearty  support  of  the  public, 
al,  moral,  and  educational  points  of 
icw  provision  in  this  year*s  Education 
of  the  most  far-reaching  that  has  come 
iament  for  many  years.     In  the  Bill    as 

the  Secretary  for  Scotland  it  is  left 
rretion  of  the  school  board  to  decide 
nst  compulsory  attendance  at  continua- 
».  Before  the  Bill  assumes  final  form 
loped  that  this  discretionary  power  will 
vn,  and  that  statutory  authority  will  be 
»mpulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
•  all  between  fourteen  and  seventeen 
e. 

1  provisions  of  the  new  Bill  are  given 
wing  srummary  : 

Education  (Scotland)  Bill. 

School    Boards. — (i)   It   shall  be    lawful    for 
jointly  or  singly  to  incur  expenditure — 
riding  any  form  of  instruction  which  may  be 
r  Code  or   Minute  of  the   Department, 
'iding  for  physical  training  and   recreation  of 

iding    accommodation,    apparatus,    equipment 

3r  supply  of  meals  to  pupils,  provided  no  ex- 

j  in  the  purchase  of  food    is  charged  against 

nd. 

iding  pupils  with  books,  stationery,  or  other 

ool  equipment. 

ng  salaries  of  superintendents  and  organisers 

>r  other  special  forms  of  education. 

>lishing  bursaries  for  attendance  at  secondary 

al  institutions,  or  universities. 

aiding  educational   facilities  for  pupils  in  out* 

ng  expenses  of  delegates  to  educational  con- 

iding  for  the  medical  inspection  and  super- 
ols  and  scholars. 

boards  shall  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
:  continuation  classes  of  pupils  between  four- 
snteen  years  of  age  who  have  been  granted 
>m  school  before  fourteen  years  of  age. 
boards  shall  have  the  power  to  make  com- 
attendance  at  continuation  classes  until  the 
een  of  young  persons  who  are  not  otherwise 
litable  education. 

x>ards  are  empowered  to  grant  pensions  to  all 
leir  empk)yment. 

jpartment  will  be  prepared  to  pay  to  school 
ant  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  pension 
total  amount  of  pension  in  no  case  to  exceed 
the  retiring  salary. 

ication  (Scotland)  Fund  shall  be  constituted 
grants  at  present  accruing  to  Scotland,  and 
)ll  be  applied  to  the  following  purposes  in  the 

grants  towards  the  payment  of  pensions  of 

the  expenses  of  the  examination  of  secondary 

[  payment  to  central  institutions  similar  to 
at  allowed  by  town  and  county  councils. 


(d)  Dividing  the  balance  among  the  Secondary  Education 
Committees,  having  regard  in  so  doing  to  the  necessities 
of  each  district. 

(7)  School  boards  providing  education  for  pupils  outside 
their  own  area  are  empowered  to  recover  the  additional 
expenditure  thus  incurred  from  the  school  board  to  whose 
area  the  said  pupils  belong. 

(8)  At  every  election  for  a  school  board,  each  voter  may 
give  one,  and  no  more  than  one,  vote  for  each  candidate. 

(9)  Provision  is  made  for  the  transference  of  endowed 
schools  to  the  school  board  where  such  transference  is 
desired. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    EDUCATION.^ 

WiiBN  the  history  of  education  is  examined  its  chaotic 
condition  becomes  manifest.  From  Aristotle  to  the  men 
now  living,  we  find  the  problem  of  education  discussed 
from  many  points  of  view,  with  many  different  objects  in 
mind,  and  under  widely  different  social  conditions. 

The  Greek  idea  of  education  and  culture  was  based  upon 
the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  fed,  clothed,  and 
sheltered  by  the  labour  of  slaves — a  real  aristocracy  de- 
voted to  war,  art,  literature,  and  luxurious  living.  The 
sway  of  the  so-called  classic  idea  of  education  has  been 
and  still  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history.  The  splendour 
of  Greek  art,  the  brilliancy  of  Greek  literature,  and  the 
keenness  of  Greek  logic  have  held  the  world  as  in  a  trance, 
unable  to  break  away  from  its  charms — though  it  has 
been  unsuited  to  other  peoples  and  other  social  conditions. 

I  need  not  turn  the  pages  of  history  to  name  the  writers 
and  teachers  who  have  risen  in  protest  or  set  forth  new 
doctrines.  In  many  cases  the  new  prophet  or  teacher  has 
had  in  mind  a  privileged  individual,  or  a  privileged  class, 
the  education  of  a  prince,  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  statesman, 
a  monk,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman — always  an  exceptional 
person  or  class.  The  common  people,  the  toilers  in  the 
fields  and  mines,  the  rank  and  file  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  builders  of  houses  and  ships,  the  craftsmen  at  looms 
and  benches — for  all  such  there  were  no  educational 
theories.  Such  people  had  no  education,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  need  none  beyond  that  gained  in  following  the 
occupations  or  crafts  themselves.  The  assumption  was  not 
only  that  there  was  no  education  suited  to  the  common 
people,  but  that  an  interest  and  participation  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  was  degrading  to  the  taste  and  deadening  to  the 
mind.  To  be  sure,  a  Rabelais  or  a  Rousseau  saw  abundant 
reason  for  rebelling  against  the  scholasticism  of  the  gram- 
marians, and  advocated  a  return  to  a  study  of  the  external 
world  and  the  methods  of  controlling  and  utilising  the 
forces  of  nature ;  but  even  they  had  no  science  of  educa- 
tion, and  they  had  small  following. 

The  Recognition  of  Utility  and  Science. 

Francis  Bacon,  more  than  any  other  man,  showed  the 
inadequacy  of  the  classic  method,  fine  as  it  was  along 
certain  lines,  and  the  comparative  worthlessness  of 
scholasticism,  and  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  educated 
people  of  his  time  to  the  wealth  of  opportunity  for  interest- 
ing and  profitable  study  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature ; 
and  better  than  all  else,  he  set  forth  the  dignity  and 
intellectual  value  of  science  study — and  he  vigorously 
scouted  the  idea  that  the  usefulness  of  scientific  truth  to 
any  degree  detracted  from  its  educational  value. 

But  none  of  the  writers  touching  on  education,  with  the 

*  Abridged  from  an  ;»ddTes#i  dtltvtrrd  at  Nrw  York  by  IVof.  C.  M. 
Woodward,  of  Harvard  University,  as  pTe^ident  of  ibc  Ameiican  Associa- 
lion  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciei  ce. 
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possible  exception  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  not  even 
Locke,  Milton,  or  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  looked  at  the 
matter  from  the  scientific  standpoint  which  takes  into 
account :  first,  the  physiological  laws  which  govern  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  brain ;  secondly,  the  ex- 
terior stimuli  for  promoting  that  growth  most  successfully ; 
and  thirdly,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  knowledge  and  skill 
one  must  have  in  order  to  meet  most  completely  the 
demands  of  a  carefully-selected  occupation. 

The  history  of  education  is  full  of  the  records  of  whims 
and  fancies,  of  experiments  real  and  imaginary,  conducted 
in  order  to  prove  the  worthlcssness  of  some  theories  and 
the  worthiness  of  others.  Every  parent  has  a  dimly-defined 
theory  of  how  his  boy  ought  to  be  educated,  and  every 
teacher  looking  back  over  his  own  experience  as  a  pupil 
formulates  more  or  less  clearly  a  **  system  "  for  the  proper 
education  of  his  pupils.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such 
theories  and  so-called  systems  are  generally  shallow  and 
inadequate,  and  I  say  this  with  no  disrespect  to  either 
parent  or  teacher.  I  am  both  a  parent  and  a  teacher,  and 
I  know  only  too  well  how  inevitably  we  theorise  and  plan, 
and  how  inevitably  we  go  astray  through  lack  of  scientific 
guidance. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  formulated  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  know  of  no  one  living  who  has  ventured  to 
make  such  a  claim ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  a  science  of 
education  is  possible — and  it  is  high  time  that  we  set  about 
a  systematic  study  of  its  essential  features  with  a  view  to 
a  formal  statement  of  its  main  principles. 

In  his  '*  Tractate  on  Education  **  Milton  defined  a  com- 
plete and  liberal  education  to  be  that  **  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
otlices,  private  and  public,  of  both  peace  and  war."  That 
is  comprehensive  enough,  yet  Milton  had  in  mind  only  the 
offices  which  pertain  to  the  five  professions  which  were 
then  open  to  liberally  educated  men,  viz.,  those  of  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
gentleman.  A  *'  gentleman  "  as  defined  by  Milton  was 
one  '*  who  retires  himself  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and 
luxury."  He  had  no  thought  then,  as  had  not  the  educa- 
tional writers  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  days  any  thought,  of 
the  sixth  estate,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  are 
coming  to  be  the  characteristic  force  in  the  civilisation  of 
to-day,  viz.,  those  actively  doing  the  world's  work,  the 
constructive  and  distributive,  and  providing  agencies  of 
modern  life.  We  are  offering  education  to-day  to  every 
child,  a  comfortable  home  to  every  family,  citizenship  and 
self-respect  to  every  graduate  of  our  schools.  The  educa- 
tion we  must  study  is  the  universal  education  of  the 
people.  We  have  put  science,  and  ever  more  science,  into 
the  world's  work;  we  must  now  give  science  and  culture 
and  skill  to  the  world's  workers. 

When  a  privileged  class  lived  in  luxury,  relying  upon 
the  labour  of  slaves  who  were  purposely  and  sometimes 
legally  kept  uneducated,  and  when  education  for  culture 
and  the  accomplishments  of  polite  society  were  natural  and 
logical,  it  was  not  surprising  that  philosophers  should  hold 
that  practical  affairs  were  degrading.  Seneca,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century,  was  indignant  because  Posidonius  had 
so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  credit  philosophy  with  the 
invention  of  the  arch  and  the  introduction  of  the  uses  of 
metals. 

Philosophy,  according  to  Seneca,'  '*  had  nothing  to  do 
with  teaching  men  how  to  rear  arched  roofs  over  their 
heads ;  and  they  were  not  concerned  with  the  various  uses 
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of  metals.  She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of 
substances,  of  all  mechanical  contrivances." 
man,  said  the  Roman  philosopher,  lives  a 
nature.  Instead  of  attempting  to  add  to  the  pi 
fort  of  his  species,  he  regretted  that  his  lot  \» 
in  that  golden  age  when  the  human  race  had  n 
against  the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
from  the  sun  but  a  cave  in  the  earth.  To  i 
philosopher  any  share  in  the  invention  or  imp 
a  plough,  a  ship,  or  a  mill  was  an  insult.  Tl 
of  such  things,  wrote  Seneca,  is  drudgery  for 
slaves.  Philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not  h 
teach  men  how  to  use  their  hands.  The  ot 
lessons  is  to  form  and  nourish  the  soul. 

The  above  wish  of  Seneca  can  be  fairly  para 
utterance  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  famou 
**  Sweetness  and  Light  "  (a  phrase  he  bori 
Swift),  Arnold  asks,  with  no  evidence  of  doul 
superiority  of  the  '*  brave  days  of  old  "  : 

"If  England  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea 
which  of  the  two,  a  hundred  years  hence, 
excite  the  love,  interest,  and  admiration  of  m 
England  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the 
Elizabeth,  a  time  of  splendid  spiritual  effort,  bu 
and  our  industrial  operations  depending  on  coa 
little  developed?  " 

That  is,  he  would  prefer  an  age  when  they  h; 
no  canals,  no  steam  engines,  no  railroads,  no 
no  manhood  suffrage,  no  common  schools,  few 
newspapers,  and  few  magazines,  because  a  gre 
of  the  people  of  England  could  neither  read 
Dc  gustibus  tion — as  I  always  say  of  Ruskin. 

I  have  quoted  Seneca  at  some  length  bee 
a  type  of  a  class  of  people,  ancient,  mediaeval,  a 
who,  living  like  Seneca  in  great  luxury  upon  th 

I    look    with    disfavour,    if    not    contempt,    upon 

,    which  have,  or  may  have,  a  positive  value   in 
human  comforts  and  in  ameliorating  human  suf 

I  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  president  oi 
University  expressed  his  regret  that  the  higher  n 
had  been  found  useful  in  the  study  of  electrical 

I  for,  said  he,  '*  as  the  utility  of  a  subject  ir 
educational    value   decreases."     Such    was    the    v 

I    fathers  and  the  disciples  of  Greek  philosophy  frc 

I    to  Patton,  but  such  was  not  the  view  of  Lord 
Lord  Macaulay,   and  Prof.   Huxley,   nor  is  it   vc 
trow ;  certainly  it  is  not  mine..    I  would  as  sooi 
educational  scheme  of  Machiavelli  as  that  of  Sc 

,  former  in  all  frankness  and  candour  pictured 
lectual  and  moral  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  of 
but  his  life  was  relatively  clean.  As  for  Senec 
the  praises  of  virtue  and  literary  culture,  and 
his  career  by  an  exhibition  of  meanness,  ingra 
corruption  which  threw  a  blanket  of  infamv  o\ 
advocacy  of  a  philosophy  whirh  was  to  form  a 
the  soul. 

I        Is  it  not  evident  from   the  standpoint  of  the 
be   studied    that    we    need   a    science   of    modern 
Educational  values  are  to  bo  detfTmined,    taking 
sideration  age,  sex,   environment,    taste,   brain  dt 
and  probable  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  Doctrine  of  Interest. 

Here  two  important  subjects  rrowd  upon  ni 
sideration.  They  are  closely  rrlatfd,  and  I  st 
are  strictly  modern.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  : 
a  valuable  or  as  a  harmful  rharacteristic  of  stu» 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  a  free  election  of  stu- 


schools   and    colleges*     Consider    for    a    moment 

we   arc  at   sea   and   how    far   we   have   drifted 

icse  two  matters— and  then  you  will  agree  with 

the  need  of  systematic  study  and  observation 
•nay    find    our    bearings    and    lay    our    courses 

ilion  of  taste  and  interest  is  a  very  perplexing 
redcnt  interest  is,  we  all  know,  quite  accidental 
r  unsafe  guide.  The  whims  of  boys  and  girls 
ly  due  to  the  suggestions  of  companions  ant!  of 
portuntly.  Jt  has  been  my  fortune,  as  well  as 
&  warn  hundreds  of  parents  of  boys  from  four- 
hteen  years  of  age  not  to  take  seriously  their 
,  in  particular  studies  or  their  haphazard  plans 
ipation. 
is  inevitable,  and  plans  for  the  distant  future 
as  castles  in  Spain,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
he  unfitness  of  a  boy  in  his  teens  to  select 
I  course  of  study  best  suited  to  his  inherited 
I  capacity:  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
ctical  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  a 
Hence  his  declared  preferences  and 
be  treated  with  a  loving  symparhy,  as  are 
er  youthful  fancies,  but  the  wise  parent  and 
her  decide  to  leave  open  all  the  avenues  of 
till,  and  to  hold  off  the  great  final  choice 
has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  make  two 
discoveries,  viz.,  the  inlellectual  world  within 
material  and  spiritual  world  without*  Here 
L  pronunciamento  of  science,  telling  us  how 
J  we  shall  attach  to  the  preferences  of  a  boy 
Ifteen,  of  eighteen »  in  regard  to  the  scheme 
nd  training  which  shall  enable  him  to  make 
Imself  and   be  of  the  most  use  to  his  time 

Ml  teacher  aims  to  make  his  subject  as  intercst- 
lo  his  pupils.  If  they  fail  to  take  a  lively 
Isomething  is  wrong;  either  it  is  not  properly 
jt  Is  over  their  heads,  or  it  is  clearly  of  no 
'Marural  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
a  valid  reason  for  failure  if  the  child  be 
rmaL  I  have  learned  to  discredit  the  truth 
lale  that  *'  John  has  no  capacity  for  "  such 
mathematics,  for  example.  *'  He  never  could 
unalics— he  takes  no  interest  in  algebra  and  he 
^try,**  &c.  Our  higher  schools  and  colleges  are 
g  people  who  protest  vigorously  that  they  never 
kever  can  understand,  or  take  any  pleasure  in, 
f  profit  from,  certain  studies-  On  the  other 
Illy  believe  that  every  normal  person,  at  least 
ten  of  the  children  and  youth  at  school  and 
fairly  master  and  actually  enjoy  and  profit 
mathematics,  but  by  every  subject  in  the  curri- 
be  properly  taught,  and  under  proper  conditions 
^d  preparation. 

more  about  the  importance  of  interest  as  a 
healthy  mental  growth,  t  maintain  that  atten- 
ecessary  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
ercjse  is  to  the  development  of  a  muscle,  and 
:  is  the  condition  of  a  lively  attention.  When 
or  lecture-room  the  limit  of  close  attention  is 
^sson  or  lecture  should  close,  for  the  educa- 
Wids  already  stopped.  It  is  not  only  useless, 
Ke  than  useless,  to  go  on  when  the  class  or 
fyses  for  any  reason  to  attend.  I  therefore 
lucational  value  of  subjects  which  are  not,  and 
lot  htt^  made  interesting, 

do  not  claim  that  all   selected   studies   can 


be  made  equally  interesting,  or  that  any  one  study  can  be 
made  equally  interesting  to  all  pupils,  even  when  the  pupikj 
are  properly  graded  ;  but  I  do  claim  that  a  lively  InlcreslJ 

'   is  necessary,   and  that  educational   progress  is  very   nearl|! 

!  proportional     to    the    strength    of    that    interest.     But 
educators  do  not  agree  with  me  here. 

Athletics. 

Never,    since   the   days   of   Grecian   games   at   Olympia, 
has    physical    culture,     including    field     athletics,     been 
prominent    a    feature    of    student    life    as    now.       We    can 
truthfully  say  that  to-day  athletics  is  the  most  conspicuous ' 
part  of  an  academic  education.     Unquestionably  the  curri- 
culum is  out  of  tjalance,   and  a  readjustment  is  necessary, ^ 
The   healthy,    normal   boy   (and,    I    may   add,    the   healthy, 
normal   girl)   requires  and  enjoys   vigorous  exercise   in   the 
shape    of   games.     While    I    advocate    rational    athletics, 
deeply   deplore   semi-gladiatorial   exhibitions   which   put   the 
emphasis  in  the  wrong  places,  and  mislead  and  demoralise 
the    entire    student-body.     There    has    been    a    drift    back- J 
ward  of  late  years  towards  a  species  of  barbarism   which  1 
'  we   had   fancied    we   had   outgrown.     It   becomes   scientific 
men    to    restore,    or    better,    to    establish,    a    condition    of 
educational  equilibrium. 

Physiological  Psvcholocv. 
Perhaps    (he    most    valuable   contribution    to    the   sciencel 
of  education  has  come  through  a  study  of  the  laws  which 
obtain    in   the  growth   and   development   of   t!ie   brain,   and 
the   conditions   under   which   that  growth    and   development j 
is  most  healthy  and  complete.     There  are  times  and  seasont  i 
for  the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral   faculties  as 
there  are  of  the  physical  faculties.    While  such  times  and 
seasons  are  not  precisely  the  same  for  all  children,  we  find  I 
that  all   attempts   at   premature   development   are   not   only 
worthless,    but    are    permanently    injurious.       Precocity    is] 
now  regarded  as  a  species  of  brain  deformity.     Plants  and 
animals  may  be  forced,  and  unusual  and  interesting  results  ] 
may   be   produced   by  forcing,   but   no  one  of  us   wishes  a 
son  or  a  daughter  to  be  a  prodigy  in  one  direction  at  ihe 
cost  of  normal  development  in  other  directions, 

Manual  Train  I  ko. 

Closely  related  with  this  of  brain  culture  is  the  subject 
of  manual  training,  which  has  recently  gained  a  foothold 
in  our  scheme  of  rational  education. 

A  study  of  the  whole  field  of  education,  classical  and 
technical,  led  me,  in  1879,  to  organise  a  school  for  boys 
of  high-school  age  in  which  manual  training  should  be 
combined  with  intellectual  training;  to  put  the  liberal  arts 
and  the  mechanic  arts  side  by  side  in  the  same  curriculum; 
to  deal  simultaneously  with  material  forces  and  appliances 
and  with  spiritual  forces  and  appliances ;  to  cultivate  not 
alone  or  chiefly  the  memory  and  the  understanding,  the 
eye  to  read  and  the  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  judgment  and 
the  executive  faculties  as  well;  to  extend  the  humanities 
so  as  10  include  human  interests  and  human  activities  as 
they  exist  now  and  here.  Many  wise  and  excellent 
educators  had  grave  fears  as  to  the  result  of  the  experl* 
ment.  It  was  thought  that  the  introduction  of  tools, 
machinery,  materials,  the  theories  of  construction,  and 
draughting  might  not  only  break  up  the  orderly  progr.imme 
of  the  school,  but  they  would  lower  its  intenectual  and 
moral  tone.  It  is  now  known  that  all  such  fears  were 
groundless.  Manual  training,  when  properly  adapted  to 
the  boy's  status  of  brain  development,  and  when  incorpor- 
ated into  the  daily  and  weekly  programme  with  due  regard 
to  the   other  essttvl\a\  l<5sauit^^^  Vas  ^\^n»-A  \ci  \sfc  ^  vi>s«^ 
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valuable  element  in  education  than  even  the  most  sanguine 
advocate  dared  to  expect.  The  moral,  intellectual,  and 
economic  fruit  of  this  combination,  as  shown  in  the 
characters  and  careers  of  the  boys  who  formed  the  first 
classes  in  the  pioneer  schools,  is  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  its  value.  The  gloomy  predictions  made  of  its  effect 
upon  the  pupils,  and  upon  our  American  system  of  schools, 
have  been  forgotten,  and  early  opponents  are  fast  friends 
and  enthusiastic  advocates. 

This  is  no  place  or  time  for  me  to  give  an  exposition 
of  manual  training;  I  have  preached  its  gospel  elsewhere 
and  often.  But  I  mention  it  as  one  of  the  important 
matters  which  must  be  carefully  weighed  and  adjusted. 
We  must  defend  it  from  frivolity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  misdirection  and  undue  emphasis  on  the  other.  At 
first  it  was  suspected  that  our  motives  were  sordid ;  that 
we  were  likely  to  degrade  our  schools,  to  teach  narrow 
trades,  and  to  turn  out  '*  mere  mechanics  '*  instead  of 
educated  men.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  report  of  a 
Massachusetts  commission  (for  the  membership  of  which  I 
cherish  high  respect)  regards  the  manual  training  move- 
ment as  almost  exclusively  educational  and  not  sufficiently 
industrial.  I  suppose  the  earlier  and  the  later  estimates 
are  still  held  by  many  sincere  and  able  teachers.  One  does 
not  easily  lay  aside  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  The 
manual  training  movement  stands  inevitably  as  a  criticism 
up6n  the  system  of  education  which  came  down  the  ages 
through  the  fathers  to  us,  and  naturally  the  latter  stands 
on  the  defensive.  It  is  also  a  standing  reproof  to  the  old 
wasteful,  unscientific  method  of  teaching  to  apprentices 
the  theory  and  uses  of  tools.  It  is  for  educational  science 
to  justify  the  ways  of  progress  which  lays  aside  the  idols 
of  the  past  and  erects  new  temples  and  opens  new  king- 
doms. Of  all  the  temples,  none  is  finer,  none  is  more 
glorious,  and  none  should  be  more  scientifically  planned 
and  reared  than  that  of  education.  While  no  section  of 
this  association  can  enforce  the  dictates  of  science,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  we  were  able  to  establish  these  two  things 
as  true,  viz.  : 

(i)  That  usefulness  does  not  impair  educational  values. 

(2)  That  a  so-called  culture-study  like  Latin  may  properly 
stand  side  by  side  with  manual  training  in  the  curriculum. 

We  are  all  pleased  (though  perhaps  surprised)  when  we 
learn  that  a  man  who  reads  blue-prints,  and  can  make 
and  use  a  diamond-point  machine-tool,  is  also  a  linguist 
and  at  home  in  the  calculus ;  and  yet  we  are  more  than 
likely  to  assume  that  the  boys  who  are  studying  the  theory 
and  use  of  tools  have  little  need  of  literature,  and  that 
the  student  of  the  classics  is  wasting  his  time  in  a  labora- 
tory of  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  New  Education. 

The  evolution  of  the  fully  fledged  technical  school,  or 
the  technical  department  of  the  university,  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  yet  its  broad,  stimulating, 
attractive  features  have  a  following  which  bids  fair  to 
double  the  attendance  of  college  and  university  students. 
This  does  not  mean  that  letters  and  polite  learning  are 
being  neglected,  but  that  a  new  constituency  is  eager  for 
the  new  education.  This  new  education,  though  it 
recognises  at  all  points  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  and 
contains  little  that  is  conventional,  is  only  remotely  pro- 
fessional. If  ever  its  curriculum  becomes  narrow,  it  is 
quickly  condemned  by  the  best  representatives  of  an  educa- 
tion which  combines  utility  with  culture.  No  longer  can 
t/ie  "  Levites  of  culture,  '*  as  "Huxley  calls  them,  claim  to 
monopolise  liberal  education.     The   new  education  can  be 


as  liberal  as  the  old,  and  both  can  be  narrow.  F 
they  flourish  side  by  side,  and  the  future  shall 
excellencies  of  each.  An  adequate  science  of 
century  education  will  evaluate  the  characteristic 
and  bring  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  not  its  fool 
nourish  the  wisdom  of  the  future. 

OXFORD     LOCAL     EXAMINATI 
SET    SUBJECTS    FOR     1908. 

Preliminary. 

Religious  Knowledge. — (a)  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  (b) 
(chap.  vi.  to  end),  (c)  Acts  (chap.  xvii. 
(d)  Church  Catechism. 

English  History. — Either  the  Outlines  from  106 
or  the  Outlines  from  1399  to  1603,  or  th 
from  1603  to  1714,  or  the  Outlines  from  171 
or  the  Outlines  from  1815  to  1880. 

English  Author. — Either  (o)  Lamb's  "  Tales  fn 
speare  "  (First  Series)  or  (/3)  **  Poems  of  Ehj 
George  and  Sidgwick  (xi.-xvi.,  xxv.-xxviii., 
end).  Either  (o)  *' Robinson  Crusoe,*'  pi 
(/3)  Longfellow's  '*  Hiawatha." 

Geography. — (iii)  The  geography  of  one  of  (a)  Ei 
Wales,  or  (b)  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  (c)  ] 

Elementary  Latin.— '*  Tales  of  the  Civil  War," 
Lowe. 

Elementary  Greek. — Sidgwick's  **  First  Greek 
Book  "  (ed.  ii.),  Exx.   1-35,  51-60. 

Elementary  French. — Either  Pressens^'s  **  Set 
Tocqueville's  **  Quinze  jours  au  d6sert." 

Elementary    German. — Niebuhr's   "  Heroengeschi 

Junior. 

Religious  Knowledge. — (a)  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1 
St.  Luke,  (c)  .Acts  (xii.  to  end),  (d)  Prayer 

Ancient  History. — Outlines  of  Greek  History  fi 
323  B.C.,  with  special  questions  on  the  Pel 
War. 

English  History. — (a)  Outlines  of  English  Hi 
1066  to  1399,  with  special  questions  on 
1135  to  12 16;  or  03)  Outlines  of  English  H 
1399  to  1603,  with  special  questions  on  th« 
tion  in  England ;  or  (7)  the  Outlines 
History  from  1603  to  1714,  with  special  qi 
1688  to  1 7 14 ;  or  (5)  the  Outlines  of  Engli 
from  1714  to  1815,  with  special  questio 
period  1756  to  1783  ;  or  (e)  Outlines  of  Engl 
from  1815  to  1880,  with  special  questions  on 
1859  to  1880. 

Early  English  History. — Outlines  of  English  Hi 
55  B.C.   to   1135  A.D. 

Foreign  History. — Outlines  of  General  Euroi>e; 
from  1715  to  1795. 

English     Literature.— Either     (o)     "  Poems     of 
by      George     and      Sidgwick,      or      (fi)      Sh 
"  Richard     II."     Either     (o)     Shakespeare' 
Caesar  "      with      North's      translation      of 
"Caesar,"      or      (jS)      Shakespeare's      **^  Me 
Venice,"   or   (7)    Scott's    "Old    Mortality" 
'•  Marmion."     Either    (o)    Tennyson's    **  Th< 
of  Geraint, "   **  Geraint  and   Enid,*'   "The 
Arthur,"      or      03)      Kingsley's      **  Westwa: 
Hakluyt's  "  Voyages  of  Elizabethan  Seamei 
C.    R.    Beazley),    "  Voyages    of    Hawkins, 
and     Drake,"     "  The    Oxford    Treasury    ( 
>  Literature,"  vol.    i.   (chap.   v.    to   end),   by 
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eral :     (i)     Geographical     Principles,     (ii) 
,    (iii)    one    of    (a)    Mediterranean    region, 
region    of    Asia,    (c)    Atlantic    region    of 
ca. 

L)e  Bello  Gallico  I. ;  Virgil,  Aeneid  I. 
n.       Anabasis       I. ;      "  Selections      from 
ife  of  Julius  Caesar,'*  by  du  Pontet. 
Karr's  "  Voyage  autour  de  mon  jardin  " 
*  Esther." 
;  *'  Seines  Vaters  Sohn  **and**  Gespenster- 

SenioF. 

-dge.—ia)  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  (5)  St. 
cts,  (d)  I  Corinthians,  (e)  i  Corinthians 
)  The  Apostles'  Creed,  together  with  the 
eligion,  i.-viii. 

—Outlines  of  Greek  History  from  445  to 
:h  special  questions  on  the   Peloponnesian 

—Either  (o)  English  History,  (i)  1066-1399, 

1603,  or  (iii)   1603-1714,  or  (iv)   1714-1815, 

880. 

sfory.— Outlines  from  55  B.C.  to  X135  a.d. 

— Outlines   of   General    European    History 

«795- 
lure. — Either  (o)  Milton's  "  Comus," 
'  'Ml  Penseroso,"  "Sonnets,"  or  (/3) 
s  "  Richard  H."  Either  (a)  Shake- 
ilius  Caesar  "  with  North's  translation  of 
Caesar,"  or  (fi)  Scott's  "  Old  Mortality," 
tt's  "  Marmion."  Either  (o)  Bacon's 
),   or   (/S)   "  Selections   from   Wordsworth," 

Arnold  (omitting  "  Reflective  and  Elegiac 
or  (7)  Tennyson's  "  The  Coming  of 
The  Marriage  of  Geraint,"  "  Geraint  and 
'he  Passing  of  Arthur."  Either  (o) 
Voyages  of  Elizabethan  Seamen  "  (ed.  by 
?y),  *•  Voyages  of  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and 

03)  **  Essays  on  Addison,"  by  Macaulay 
ray  (ed.   by  G.   E.   Hadow),  *' The  Oxford 

English  Literature,"  vol.  i.,  by  G.  E. 
Hadow. 

Principles  of  Geography,  (ii)  British 
)  one  of  (a)  Europe,  (b)  Asia,  (c)  North 
:luding  West  Indies). 

ar,  De  Bello  Gallico  I.,  H.,  or  03)  Virgil, 
II.     Either   Livy   XXI.    or   Horace,    Odes 

ophon.  Anabasis  I.,  II.,  or  03)  Euripides, 
ither  Thucydides  IV.,  or  Sophocles,  Ajax. 


V^   AND   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Ferring  recently  in  these  columns  to  the 
by  the  president  of  the  Indian  National 
pointed  out  how  it  was  borrowed  from 
ements  of  our  constitution  and  its  history, 
e  it  seemed  as  applied  to  the  "  people  "  of 
;  have  to  hand  the  last  of  Lord  Cromer's 
sports  on  Egypt  and  the  rule  of  that  country 
f  himself  in  his  capacity  as  British  repre- 
Tge  part  of  that  report  is  devoted  to  an 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Egyptian 
party.  He  examines  how  far  they  consist 
1,  i.e.,  how  far  they  are  religious  in  char- 
is  that  this  feature  is  perhaps  predominant. 
nts  out  the  relations  of  the  movement  with 


desires  for  or  against  the  power  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and 
how  complicated  the  whole  agitation  is.  But  the  parallel 
with  the  Indian  National  Congress  movement  is  seen  in 
this,  that  Lord  Cromer  attributes  the  anti-European  move- 
ment partly  to  the  very  success  of  European  intervention 
in  the  country,  and  to  the  consequent  well-being  which 
gives  the  leisure  necessary  for  agitation.  Only  from  Europe 
comes  the  desire  to  share  in  the  functions  of  government 
which  now  begins  to  show  itself  in  Oriental  countries. 

But  the  difficulty  of  diagnosing  these  diseases  (shall  we 
call  them  ?)  of  the  State  is  not  confined  to  Egypt.  The  last 
year  or  two  have  seen  movements  in  several  countries  that 
have  an  outward  resemblance,  but  which  we  should  do  well 
to  refer  to  totally  different  causes.  In  Hungary,  e.g., 
events  are  happening  which  are  specially  interesting  to 
school  teachers.  The  emoluments  of  teachers  in  that 
country  are  **  to  depend  in  future  on  their  zeal  in  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  Magyar  language  and  in  developing 
among  non-Magyar  children  sentiments  of  devotion  to- 
wards the  Magyar  State."  In  1848  the  Magyars  were 
defeated  in  consequence  of  Austria  being  able  to  rouse 
against  them  the  surrounding  nations  whom  they  had 
oppressed  in  their  hour  of  triumph.  But  history  is  not 
always  determined  on  the  battle-field,  and  now,  in  the 
uneasy  relations  between  Magyar  and  non-Magyar  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  other  methods  are  to  be  tried 
to  win  the  final  victory  for  the  Magyar  nation.  Will  they 
succeed  any  better  than  the  old  ones? 

'*  History  is  not  always  determined  on  the  battle-field." 
And  we  turn  to  South  Africa,  where  Great-Britain-and- 
Irelandi  is  carrying  out  the  policy  which  she  began  to 
learn  a  hundred  years  ago,  ^nd  is  granting  self-government, 
even  responsible  government,  to  that  mixture  of  races 
which  we  now  call  the  Transvaal  Colony.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  possible  to  have  a  deliberate  opinion  on  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  the  last  Boer  war,  and  on  the  long  series 
of  events  which  led  up  to  it.  That  war  apparently  settled 
that  the  Boer  was  not  to  have  the  last  word  in  Transvaal 
and  South  African  policy.  At  least  it  anticipated  by  a  year 
or  two  the  end  of  a  dominating  person.  But  now  we  have 
advanced  at  a  bound  from  the  methods  of  seventeenth- 
century  England  and  of  South  American  republics  to  the 
methods  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Great  Britain. 
The  fight  still  continues,  but  it  is  to  be  at  the  polls  only, 
not  on  the  battle-field,  and  Louis  Botha,  who  was  our 
enemy  not  many  years  ago,  is  now  representing  one  of  our 
colonies  in  our  Colonial  Conference. 

And,  finally,  we  note  that  in  these  days,  when  European 
influence  is  spreading  all  over  the  world,  this  '*  national  " 
movement,  which  has  so  many  causes  and  so  many  features, 
is  shaping  itself  here  and  there  in  endeavours,  more  or  less 
successful,  to  have  representative  institutions  similar  to 
our  Brito-Irish  Parliament.  Russia  is  struggling  to  get 
a  Duma  satisfactorily  at  work  ;  even  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
are  making  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  What  are  the 
advantages  of  this  method  of  voicing  a  nation's  wishes 
over  those  of  other  methods,  such  as  that  of  Israel  when 
they  sent  Ehud  to  Eglon,  or  that  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians 
in  Macedonia,  or  that  of  Raisuli  and  others  in  Morocco? 
We  in  this  country  are  familiar  with  its  disadvantages, 
the  slowness  and  difliculty  of  changing  a  government,  even 
one  which  has  become  unpopular ;  and  we  are  not  so  quick 
to  perceive  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  rulers,  if 
only  they  will  listen  to  it.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  make 
it  work  where  the  country  is  too  big,  i.e.,  has  too  many 
rival  nations  who  >Natvl  Vo  ^^\.  TaX\v^t  \}ev;vxv  \a^^s.  ^w^n^v^:. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 
The  Federal  Conference  on  Education  in  connection  with 
the  League  of  the  Empire,  to  which  we  have  already 
directed  attention  in  these  columns  (vol.  viii.,  p.  469),  will 
be  held  in  London  from  May  24th  to  June  ist.  A  very 
full  programme  has  been  arranged.  The  business  subjects 
include  :  (a)  Scheme  proposed  by  the  League  of  the  Empire 
for  federation  of  the  Empire  in  education ;  (b)  official 
recognition  of  a  common  central  office  for  federal  educa- 
tion ;  (c)  future  federal  education  conferences — (1)  sug- 
gested places  of  meeting  of  heads  of  departments  and  other 
educationists,  (ii)  dates.  The  educational  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  very  numerous,  and  among  them  are  included  : 
(a)  Teachers — (i)  comparison  of  (o)  the  provisions  for  the 
supply  and  the  training  of  elementary-school  teachers,  and 
of  05)  the  conditions  of  their  work  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries  of  the  Empire  and  Crown  colonies ; 
(ii)  similar  comparison  in  the  case  of  secondary-school 
teachers ;  (iii)  practicability  of  temporary  interchange  of 
teachers  and  of  inspectors  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries  of  the  Empire  and  Crown  colonies. 
(h)  The  relations  between  secondary  and  primary  schools 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  Empire,  (c)  Means  of 
establishing  a  system  of  mutual  recognition  of  equivalent 
standards  of  attainment  in  the  several  countries  of  the 
Empire  in  connection  with  primary,  secondary,  and  uni- 
versity education,  (d)  Co-operation  in  educational  publica- 
tions, (e)  Co-operation  in  school  work.  (/)  School  subjects. 
(g)  Education  of  non-British  races,  (h)  Other  subjects, 
such  as  metric  weights  and  measures  and  school  gardens, 
which  may  be  discussed  if  time  allows.  Full  particulars 
concerning  the  conference  may  be  obtained  from  the 
honorary  secretary  to  the  League,  Mrs.  Ord  Marshall, 
Caxton   Hall,  Westminster,   S.W. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  recommendation  for 
revised  syllabuses  in  mathematics  recently  placed  before 
the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Council  of  the  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions.  That  such  a  re- 
commendation should  have  any  weight  with  the  Board  of 
Education  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times ;  that  it  has 
weight  is  shown  by  the  recent  revision  of  the  chemistry 
syllabuses,  due  to  action  by  the  Council  of  the  A.T.T.L 
While  we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  idea  that 
sxaminers  are  for  the  public  good,  and  not  the  public  for 
the  good  of  examining  bodies,  we  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  the  proposed  syllabus  or  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  it.  It  is  stated  as  one  of  these 
principles  "  that  the  inclusion  of  practical  mathematics  as 
a  separate  subject  releases  the  Board  from  the  necessity 
for  considering  purely  technical  students."  Our  idea  is 
that  the  more  purely  theoretical  mathematics  the  technical 
student  can  be  coaxed  to  absorb  the  better  for  him ;  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  for  the  facts  and  facility  he  obtains,  but 
for  the  logical  training  he  receives.  Anyway,  the  technical 
student  cannot  be  overlooked.  A  student  crammed  with 
facts  and  formulae  only  is  not  likely  to  become  a  man 
who  "  wants  to  know  the  reason  why.**  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  syllabus  is  designed  for  **  mathematicians,**  why 
the  necessity  of  *'  problems  that  are  simple  and  in  many 
cases  numerical  "? 

We    doubt    whether    the    syllabus    can    in    any    way    be 

said    to    "  indicate    the    trend    of    mathematical    thought    in 

this  country,**  even  if  it  does  that  of  teachers  in  technical 

institutions.     We   are    convinced    that    many    would    prefer 

t/ie  present  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education  even  as  \l 


stands,  and  in  a  greater  degree  if  the  algebr 
metry  were  revised.  As  the  Council  recon 
whole  of  the  Cambridge  syllabus  (easy  treatmen 
less)  for  Stage  I.,  together  with  about  five  le< 
on  algebra — **  to  linear  equations  and  graphs 
this  being  usually  treated  as  generalised  ar 
examples  in  geometry — it  is  evident  that  the 
very  badly  balanced.  If  the  Cambridge 
adopted  for  Stages  I.  and  II.,  it  should  be  sp 
sections,  the  equivalent  of  Euclid,  Books  I.  an<i 
^^^  35 »  36,  37)  being  retained  for  Stage  I.  a 
for  Stage  II.  Finally,  it  must  be  remen 
assistant-masters  in  secondary  schools  under 
should  surely  have  a  say  in  this  matter,  and 
tion  of  any  memorial  from  them  has  yet  comi 
notice. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  English 
appointed  at  the  general  meeting  held  last  Jam 
office  for  the  present  year,  has  held  a  number  • 
and  has  now  issued  in  revised  form  the  prosp 
association  for  1907,  including  a  statem* 
objects,  methods,  and  constitution,  and  a  list 
Dr.  Butler.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Care 
been  elected  first  president,  and  will  give  an 
the  next  general  meeting.  A  sub-committe* 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  publications  of  the 
It  has  been  arranged  that  for  the  present  th< 
mainly  in  the  form  of  leaflets.  A  list  of  subj 
on  the  study  of  English  language  and  literatu 
drawn  up,  and  leaflets  upon  these  subjects  an 
pared.  Local  branches  of  the  association  are  b 
at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol.  All  coi 
relating  to  local  branches  (except  in  Scotland 
addressed  to  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Coxhead,  the  Gram 
Hinckley.  The  Scottish  branch  of  the  associati 
meetings  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  other  a 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  I.  Low,  the  High  Sch< 
Copies  of  the  prospectus  of  the  association  a 
application  for  membership  (otherwise  than 
local  branches)  can  be  obtained  from  the  hoi 
Miss  J.  Laidler,  Goldsmiths'  College,  New  C 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  1 
secretary.  Prof.  F.  S.  Boas,  Cranford,   Bickley, 

A  May  Day  of  Shakespeare's  time,  in  com 
the  Shakespeare  commemoration  organised  by 
Shakespeare  League  in  aid  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Things,  was  held  at  King's  College,  London,  01 
The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  presided.  Ti 
children  from  the  Bermondsey  Universitv  Settl 
of  Play  took  part  in  the  pageant,  dressed  ; 
morris  dancers,  courtiers  and  ladies  of  the  per; 
bargemen,  the  hobby  horse,  clown.  Maid  Mari 
Will  Scarlet,  Little  John,  Robin  Hood,  Tom 
Friar  Tuck,  &c.  ;  and  the  programme  include 
ing  of  the  Maypole  to  music  of  the  Elizabel 
the  traditional  Visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Leicester,  the  famous  *'  Greensleeves  '*  Dan 
Games  and  Folk  Songs,  the  Morris  Dance    an 

The  seventh  biennial  (Congress  of  the  Wor 
Christian  Federation  was  held  at  Tokyo  froi 
to  7th.  The  congress  was  one  of  particular 
it  was  the  first  international  congress  ever  h 
purpose  in  Asia.  Five  hundred  delegates,  of 
hundred  were  Asiatics,  representing  thirty  dif 
tries,  took  part  in  the  congress.  The  BritisJ 
included  Sir  Alexander  Simpson,  of  Edinburgt) 
\  ^lacaWster ,     o\     CaLW\\it\d^<i.    Other     persons 


j<«re  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  Sir  Harnam 
^toMr.  J.  R.  Mott,  general  secretary  nf  the 
^^nrh«  World's  Student  Christian  Federation, 
Fi  membership  of  more  than  113,000  students 
lUors,  aims  at  the  promotion  of  Christian  life 
in  the  universities  of  the  world  ;  it  was  founded 
0SHd  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  strongest 
^^tiniversity  life. 

H^rtsitors  to  Europe  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  all 
|jf  every  social  grade  were  educated  together  in 
schools  of  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the 
Oftimission,  with  its  reference  to  the  son  of  the 
learning  side  by  side  with  (he  labourer's  child, 
some  readers  the  idea  that  private  schools  arc 
he  States,  and  that  the  American  parent  never 
academy  In  preference  to  the  public  school, 
ained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  most 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
that  of  823,255  tjoys  and  girls  attending 
3ls  in  the  United  States  during  1903-4, 
eing  educated  in  private  schools.  Of  36,336 
mistresses  engaged  in  American  secondary 
1903-4,  9,56(3  were  at  work  in  private  and 
iic  schools.  But  whereas  the  average  number 
teacher  in  the  public  secondary  schools  was 
ir,  there  was  one  teacher  to  every  ten  pupils  in 
I  ccbools. 

ijlrt  of  the  U*S.  Commissioner  throws  much  light, 
fHht  relative  |K>pularity  in  American  schools  of  the 
jects  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum.  The 
subject  is  algebra,  which  appears  to  include 
I  in  arithmetir  done  by  the  pupik  of  secondary 
i  prr  cent*  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  ihese 
this  subject.  The  subjects  which  come  nejit 
are  a^  follows/  with  the  percentage  of  the 
of  students  in  each  case  :  Latin,  50  per  cent,  ; 
IHrature,  48  per  cent, ;  rhetoric,  45  per  cent. ; 
htr  than  that  of  the  United  States),  39  per  cent.  ; 
ptry.  27  per  cent.  The  most  popular  subject  of 
phjsiology  with  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
if  JUid  physics  comes  next  with  16  per  cent.  The 
eels  appear  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  boys 
iqually.  It  seems  clear  that  American  authorities 
the  development  of  what  are  often  called  "  cul- 
|ects  in  secondary  schools,  and  do  their  best  to 
serious  work  in  science  for  the  technical  grade. 

P.  methods  are,  as  a  rule,  purely  empirical, 
this  or  that  kind  of  study  are  advocated  by 
*ls,  and  teachers  learn  by  experience  which 
luce  the  best  results^  whether  measured  by 
or  any  other  standard,  but  there  is  as  yet 
onai  science.  Education  is,  indeed,  in  much  the 
e  as  natural  history  was  before  Darwin  found 
$  organic  cvoUition  :  much  material  is  available, 
mple  principle  which  will  gather  together  all  the 
ed  threads  and  be  to  education  what  the  doctrine 
Ml  has  been  to  biology  remains  undiscovered ; 
covered,  it  is  not  generally  accepted.  In  a.n 
■#*  Child-nature  and  Education,"  recently  de- 
^Hss  Hoskyns-Abrahall  before  the  Manchester 
jj^^mnitary  Association,  education  is  considered 
l»f6logical  standpoint — biology  being  taken  to 
pihjrsiology,  anthropology,  bio-chemistry,  bto- 
md  other  branches  of  knowledge  concerned  with 
ifid  mental  development.  It  can  easily  be  under- 
L   viewed    in    this    way,    the    methods   at    present 


without  scientific  justiilcation.  Our  educational  system  is 
not  founded  upon  the  evolutionary  principle  that  the 
development  of  the  individual  is  the  miniature  history  of 
the  species,  and  therefore  it  lacks  coherence.  Miss 
Abrahall  describes  the  course  which  the  biologist-educator 
would  adopt  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  best 
features  and  faculties  of  children  at  various  ages. 
Theoretically,  her  scheme  is  sound  enough,  but  the  changes 
involved  are  of  such  a  revolutionary  character  that  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  it  will  meet  with  general  accept-j 
ance  in  our  day  and  generation.  But  though  the  «:chemi 
may  be  considered  impracticable,  Miss  AbrahalTs  pap 
is  none  the  less  suggestive,  and  is  a  noteworthy  contrib 
tion  to  educational  science, 

A  COURSE  for  helping  women  desirous  of  extending  theif 
knowledge  of  nature-study  will  be  held  at  the  Horticultural 
College,    Swanley,    from   July   27th   to   August    joth.     Most 
of   the   instruction   will   be   given   (weather   permitting)   out 
of   doors,    rambles   in    the   country   under   the   guidance   of 
experienced      teachers     being      the     chief     feature.       Miss 
Hibbert-Ware,   science  mistre.«is.  Queen   Margaret's  School, 
Scarborough,    and    Mr.    Tabor,    resident    science    lecturer, 
will    lead    combined    excursions    for    studying    birds^    pond 
life,    insects,    wild    fiowers,     trees,    grasses,    &c.,    in    their 
different  environments.     The  college  gardens.   greenhouses,J 
orchards,    farm,   and  fruit -preserving  appliances   will   be  inj 
working    order,    and    students    will    be    able    to    obtain    an 
insight    into    the    work    carried    on    in    each    department* 
Miss    M.    Agar    will    give    demonsttations   and    instructionii 
in   simple  gardening,   and   on   the  care  of  school   gardens. 
Demonstrations    in    dairying   and    poultry    keeping    will    be 
given    by   Miss    M,    Dawson,    who    will    explain    the    chief, 
points    of    farm    operations    during    the    year.     So    far 
possible,   the  open-air  studies    will   take   place   within   eas 
distance   of   the   college,    but   excursions    will    be    arrangedl 
to  districts  with  varying  soils  and  climate,  and  the  accom-f 
panying     variety     of     natural     objects.       Students     having^! 
bicycles  are  advised  to  lake  them.     It  is  hoped  to  combine 
the  natural-history   excursions   with   points   of   antiquarian, 
artistic,     and     other     interest     in     outlying    districts,     and 
endeavour  wmII  be  made   to  render  the  course  useful,   both 
for  home  life  and  school  work.     Applications  for  forms  of 
entrance  and  further  details  may  be  made  to  the  Principal 
at  the  college. 

The    detailed    prospectus    of    the     Holiday    Course    fori 
Foreigners    arranged    by    the     University    of    London    ha«| 
now  been  issued,  and  the  list  of  lectures  is  very  attractive. 
Prof.    Hail    Griffin    will   give   seven    lectures   on    Tennysonl 
and   Browning,   and   Mr.    ,^llen   Walker  will   give  a  course' 
on   Historic  London,   in  connection   with   which   there   will 
be   visits    to    typical    buildings.     Mr.    Fuhrken,    lecturer    at 
Gothenburg,  will  discuss  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  dramas 
have  recently   attracted   much   attention  on   the  Continent ; 
he  will   also  speak  of  English  university  life,   in  connection] 
with     the    visit    to    Cambridge,       Mr,    Alfred    Milnes    has 
promised    three    lectures   on   economic   subjects;   Mr,    John  | 
Lea  will  give  a  lantern  lecture  on  the  Painter  aj>  Moralist  ;j 
Mr.    Classen,    Lector    at    Upsala,    will    speak    on    Englislil 
educational  methods   and   some  social   reforms  of   the  nine- 
teenth   century ;    and    Mr.     H-    W,    Atkinson    will    give 
lantern  lecture  on  Life  in  South  Africa,     Prof,   Rippmann, 
the  director  of   the   course,    will    lecture   on    the    Phonetics] 
of    Modern   English.     The   prospectus   and   all    further  par^ 
ticLilars   can   be  obtained   on   application   to   the   Registrar,  I 
University   Extension   Board,   University  of   London,   South] 
Kensington,    London,    S.W.  ;    the    words   **  Director   of  the] 
Holiday  Course  '*  sVvou\d  \st  adi^t^  vtv  ^*.  VXi  \»^  <:ttt;^A, 
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Candidates  who  wish  to  sit  for  the  coming  examination 
for  appointments  as  assistants  of  Excise  must  send  in  appli- 
cations on  or  before  May  9th.  This  examination  is  the 
first  under  the  new  scheme  (vol.  viii.,  p.  193).  The  salaries 
and  age  limits  are  shown  in  The  School  World,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  430. 

An  examination  for  two  appointments  in  the  Army 
Accounts  Department  and  for  one  in  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Department  will  commence  on  June  4th.  The  last 
day  for  making  application  is  May  15th.  This  is  the  first 
examination  under  the  regulations  explained  in  vol.  viii., 
pp.  356  and  430.  Candidates  must  be  between  18  and  19^ 
on  May  ist.  The  salary  during  the  period  of  probation 
is  j^ioo  a  year ;  the  departments  are  new  and  homogeneous, 
and  hence  offer  very  good  prospects. 

June  2oth  is  the  last  date  for  application  for  admission 
to  the  competition  in  July  for  appointments  as  assistant- 
clerks  (abstractors).  Age  limits  and  prospects  have  been 
given  in  The  School  World,  vol.  viii.,  p.  227. 

SCOTTISH. 
The  four  Provincial  Committees  on  the  Training  of 
Teachers  have  adopted,  after  very  little  consideration,  cer- 
tain proposals  bearing  on  curricula,  bursaries,  and  periods 
of  service  for  students  in  training.  The  whole  scheme,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  public,  is  vitiated 
by  the  undue  importance  attached  to  the  professional  sub- 
jects. Under  the  old  rigime  it  is  admitted  that  the  prac- 
tical side  was  too  little  regarded,  but  now  the  wheel  has 
turned  full  circle  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  culture 
studies  have  gone  by  the  board  altogether.  The  position 
taken  up  seems  to  be  that  students,  having  passed  success- 
fully through  the  full  curriculum  of  a  secondary  school, 
should,  on  entering  the  training  colleges,  be  ready  for  a 
purely  technical  course  as  a  preparation  for  bchool  work. 
No  greater  fallacy  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and  the 
whole  scheme  seems  based  on  the  old  heresy  that  the  less  a 
primary  teacher  knows  the  better  he  will  teach.  If  students 
in  training  entered  the  colleges  possessed  of  the  full  leaving 
crrtificatc*  something  might  be  said  for  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Provincial  Committees.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
the  great  majority  will  never  attain  to  that  level,  and  to 
regard  their  education  as  completed  at  the  comparatively 
paltry  standard  of  the  junior  certificate  is  to  court  disaster 
for  the  public-school  education  of  Scotland,  which  has  been 
built  up  on  quite  other  foundations  than  these. 

Mr.  .Strutiiers,  the  secretary  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  has  issued  a  summary  of  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  as  drawn  up  by  the 
Classical  Association  of  Scotland.  Henceforward,  unless 
formal  notification  to  the  contrary  be  made  beforehand,  and 
unless  good  reason  can  be  shown  for  departure  from  the 
accepted  convention,  the  recommendations  of  the  Classical 
Association  will  be  looked  for  in  all  schools  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  though  the  new  pronunciation  need  not 
be  introduced  in  the  senior  classes.  It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  the  aspect  of  Latin  pronunciation  most  liable  to  be 
neglected  in  Scottish  schools  is  quantity — the  very  element 
that  is  of  supreme  importance  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  Latin  poetry,  as  well  as  for  a  due  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  Latin  prose  style. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  was  held 
this  year  in  Aberdeen.     Prof.  Ramsay,  who  has  been   per- 
suaded   to    continue    as    president    of   the  association,    dis- 
cussed  the   question    of   *'  unseens  "  as   against   prescribed 
work  In  classics,  and  he  advocated  that  in  school  examina- 
tjons,    at    least,    unseens    should    be   very    sparingly    Msed. 


The  undue  stress  laid  upon  unseens  has  led  t 
criminate  use  of  selections  and  extracts,  and  to 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  As  ar 
to  unseens,  Prof.  Ramsay  thought  that  examin. 
should  announce  beforehand  that  the  translate 
taken  from  a  fairly  wide  range  of  books  a 
The  difficultyi  in  working  such  a  scheme  w< 
the  scope  of  the  reading  might  be  so  wide 
slipshod  work  in  order  to  cover  the  ground,  o 
that  the  old  memory  translations  would  once 
into  vogue.  The  ideal  plan  is  to  limit  the  uns 
passages,  so  that  they  may  be  within  the  po 
pupil  who  has  had  a  good  grounding  in  the 
Latin  syntax,  and  whose  reading  has  given  I 
mand  of  a  fair  vocabulary.  Certainly  some  p 
quired  against  the  absurdly  difficult  chara( 
unseens  that  now  appear  in  almost  all  examinal 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Sco 
of  the  English  Association  was  held  at  the  Gl 
versity.  Prof.  Saintsbury  presided  over  a  h 
ance  that  promised  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Principal  Williams,  of  Dundas  Vale  Training 
speaking  of  the  aims  of  the  association,  put  ii 
research  work  into  the  different  forms  of  the  I 
guage.  He  pointed  out  that  in  a  few  years  mi 
matter  bearing  on  Lowland  Scotch  would 
peared,  and  it  might  well  fall  within  the  pro^ 
branch  to  collect,  systematise,  ^nd  preserve  t 
direction  of  grammar,  composition,  and  litera 
number  of  problems  awaited  discussion  and  sett! 
as  the  place  and  time  to  be  given  to  phoneti 
methods  for  teaching  composition,  and  the  ext< 
rhetoric  should  be  taught.  There  also  remaii 
series  of  vital  questions  in  regard  to  the  tcachi 
ture.  For  instance,  to  what  extent  were  th 
teach  the  history  of  literature ;  how  were  th 
settle  what  kinds  of  literature  should  be  taught 
how  far  were  they  to  allow  the  pupiTs  indivi< 
guide  his  choice  of  home  reading  ;  and  how  f. 
the   teacher's   power   to   mould   the  pupil *s  last 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  H.M.  inspector  of  schc 
paper  on  the  "Teaching  of  Poetry.**  He  e: 
opinion  that  poetry  was  an  end  in  itself,  and  wi 
good  things  of  life  that  required  no  more  justii 
the  colour  of  a  sunset  or  the  intercourse  of 
teaching  poetry  he  advocated  that  attention  sho 
to  form  and  rhythm  rather  than  to  matter, 
should  be  dealt  with  from  its  aesthetic  side, 
moral  influence  to  make  itself  felt  in  its  own  v 
afternoon,  Prof.  Saintsbury  delivered  an  addrei 
history  of  the  English  language  as  an  organ  of 
literature." 

Mr.  Alexander  Ure,  M.P.,  Solicitor-Gener 
land,  in  addressing  the  congress  of  class  teache 
referred  to  the  subject  of  superannuation.  H 
this  question  was  perennially  dear  to  the  heart 
master,  and  seemed  to  afford  them  a  weird,  my; 
ineffable  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  their  latt 
this  subject  would  soon  come  before  the  House  < 
for  consideration,  he  felt  unable  to  deal  witJ 
detail.  He  might  say,  however,  that  he  had  1 
his  mind  in  regard  to  it,  that  he  still  regarded 
Superannuation  Act  as  a  "  poor,  mean,  shabl 
return  for  long  and  arduous  services."  He  ^ 
opinion  that  the  teacher  whose  life  work  was  a 
was  entitled,  at  least,  to  as  much  consideratior 
matv  or  a  ^^oUceman,  and   every  endeavour  to 
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(rmediate  examinations  will  commence  ihis  year 
loth,  and  continue  without  interruption  every 
ijintil  June  22nd.  As  this  leaves  a  dear  week 
end  of  June,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to 
i nations  another  week.  The  Irish  school 
Ith  the  Intermediate  examinations,  and  very 
%  reopen  before  the  beginning  of  September  or 
sek  in  August,  so  that  the  summer  vacation  in 
\  is  unduly  prolonged.  While  it  would  cause 
tfivcnience  to  postpone  the  examinations  until 
iiiould  be  held  as  late  as  possible  in  June.  The 
fellows  in  the  main  the  arrangement  of  last 
t  three  papers  every  day  of  two  hours  each, 
■**.  1*30-3,30,  and  4-6.  The  one  exception  is 
in  English  literature  and  composition,  which  Is 
Ih^ufs  and  a  half,  There  are  some  changes  in 
nl  subjects   calculated    to   obviate   the   criticisms 

i 
U 

Mtative  Committee  consisting  of  three  heads 
I  Catholic  and  three  heads  of  Protestant  schools 
Eastrr  vacation  in  a  united,  and  it  is  believed 
ipisrul,  attempt  to  persuade  the  Government  that 
p  the  income  of  the  Intermediate  Board  is  a 
1^  for  intermediate  schools  and  teachers,  whose 
t  largely  affected  by  it.  The  request  made  is 
government  should  make  good  the  loss  to  the 
^  Board  due  to  the  increased  temperance  of 
y  and  the  consequent  fall  in  the  '*  whisky  " 
tunling  during  the  past  two  years  to  jCii, ooQ, 
\\  guarantee  that  the  income  of  the  Board  should 
|(w  the  level  of  years  like  1903  and  1904.  The 
liWas  anxious  to  form  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
Chief  Secretary,  but  this  was  refused  by  the 
|er«upon  the  leaders  of  the  two  Irish  political 
li  waited  upon  and  their  sympathy  secured,  and 
pformal  interview  with  Mr«  Birrell  took  place 
Ibctory  results.  The  Intermediate  Board  has, 
r,  by  a  reinvestment  of  some  of  its  funds 
Ui  raising  its  income  for  the  present  year  by 
,000,  but  this  does  not  make  good  the  very 
Bses  referred  to  above.  Why  cannot  the  Con- 
Ibcnmtttee  agree  also  upon  a  plan  of  reform  for 
\it    education    in    Ireland    and    urge    it   upon    the 

K. 

^b^  has  made  two  Important  speeches  on  Irish 
^B|i«  fir^t  was  just  before  Easter  in  a  debate 
H(  of  Commons  on  primary  education,  and  the 
Tlf  the  Congress  of  National  Teachers  in  the 
in  Dublin  in  Easter  week.  The  latter  wns 
f  interesting  as  being  his  first  public  speech 
p  The  two  speeches  taken  together  are  useful 
ling  some  definite  promises  and  some  pregnant 
In  the  House  of  Commons  three  or  four  specific 
e  raised,  and  on  one  of  these  only  was  a  definite 
lenc  made,  and  this  was  not  completely  satis- 
The  tone,  however,  of  Mr.  Birrell 's  speeches 
llift  of  serious  tackling  of  the  educational  problem 
^fc.  To  remedy  the  scandalous  state  of  school 
^B  Treasury  has  agreed  to  provide  ^£^40,000  a 
feree  years  for  building  grants ;  the  demand  was 
000  a  year  for  five  years.  Mr.  Birrell  pointed 
ruh  education  was  expensive  owing  to  the  nuilti- 
nail  schools,  many  of  which  should  be 
He  promised  to  remedy  the  political  dis- 
teachers,  and  he  admitted  that  the  scale 
was  meagre  and  tnsuffident.    A  national 


teacher  starts  with  jCs^  ^  7^^^*  soars  after  many  yeart  | 
of  hard  work  to  £y$  or  ;£"8o,  and  then,  after  Ihirty-stx 
years*  service,  with  extraordinary  good  luck  he  might,  if 
he  obtained  the  head  mastership  of  one  of  the  few  large 
schools,  look  forward  to  £is^  or  £^7B  ^  year.  Then, 
again,  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  bursaries  to  carry 
children  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  school, 

How  to  remedy  the  needs?  Ireland  must  work  out  her 
own  educational  salvation.  Mr.  Birrell  urged  on  all  parlies 
to  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  what  form  of  educational  | 
control  they  wanted.  It  was  of  little  use  to  agitate  for] 
the  abolition  of  the  National  Board  unless  they  knew  what] 
they  intended  to  put  in  its  place.  But  under  the  Devolu-I 
tion  scheme  Ireland  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  set] 
its  educational  house  in  order  and  to  remodel  its  systenfi] 
of  primary  and  secondary  education.  His  idea  was  that] 
all  the  money  due  to  Ireland  should  be  put  into  one] 
common  fund,  and  that  it  should  then  be  distnbutedJ 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  countr)'*  The  first  need  was  j 
the  improvement  of  education. 

While  Mr.  Birrell  Is  thus  outlining  his  ideas  on  school 
education  it  has  been  stated  with  some  show  of  authority 
that  he  has  abandoned  his  predecessor's  scheme  of  uni* 
versity  education.  Mr.  Birrell  has,  however,  lost  no  time  i 
in  replying  that  the  Bill  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  J 
possible — a  somewhat  vague  expression,  seeing  that  the  * 
radiamentary  session  is  now  well  advunced^ — and  will 
proceed  upon  Mr.  Bryce*s  lines,  with  any  necessary 
modifications.  But  Mr.  Bryce's  proposals  have  nowhere] 
roused  great  enthusiasm  even  in  Ireland,  and  have  met 
with  vigorous  opposition  and  criticism,  not  only  in  Trinity 
College,  but  in  all  the  sister  universities  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  WaleSt  so  that  to  carry  them  through  Parlia- 
ment without  modification  would  seem  Impossible.  It  has 
been  generally  stated  that  the  Bill  would  limit  Itself  to 
the  establishment  only  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  college 
under  Dublin  University,  leaving  the  Queen's  Colleges  and 
the  Royal  as  they  are.  But  this  is  likely  to  meet  with 
almost  equal  opposition. 

WELSH, 

The  Welsh  Revolt  Committee  collected  over  ;^8,ooo,  and 
more  than  jC4,(yoo  remains  in  its  hands.  Besides  this, 
however,  there  is  probably  altogether  a  considerable  amount 
still  with  the  local  and  denominational  treasurers  yet  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  Central  Committee.  j£j"a»400  has  been  paid 
to  support  the  revolt  in  Merionethshire,  and  another  £s^^ 
has  been  voted.  The  revolt  schools  in  Montgomeryshire 
have  received  £3$^^  and  jCt.059  has  been  paid  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  including  cost  of  meetings,  &c. 
A  claim  is  now  made  by  Merionethshire  that  the  emergency 
schools  called  into  existence  by  the  revolt  should  be  placed 
on  a  permanent  footing  out  of  the  balance  of  the  funds. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  revolt  is  not  desd. 
Yet  the  Merionethshire  representatives  warn  the  Central 
Committee  that  if  the  subsidie-s  to  the  emergency  schools 
are  discontinued  many  children  will  be  compelled  to  return 
to  the  schools  from  which  they  were  withdrawn. 

The  staffing  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Wales  is  a 
serious  problem.  In  the  Welshport  district,  recently,  the 
managers  of  one  of  the  schools  selected  from  a  number 
of  applications  a  candidate,  a  girl  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  only  passed  the  sixth  standard,  and  recommended 
her  as  a  supplemental  teacher.  The  applications  were  de- 
scribed as  •*  most  wretched.**  The  salary  offered  appears 
to  be  £2^  a  year,  without  food  c«  VcA-^tv^,    'W^*.  w-ta-wt- 
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intermediate  education  in  Wales  is  indeed  remarkable,  if 
it  can  accomplish  its  work  and  make  up  for  the  foundation 
of  education  as  given  in  elementary  schools  with  staffing  of 
this  nature.  If  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  question 
will  arise,  Why  should  not  the  intermediate  schools  be 
multiplied  so  as  to  undertake  the  elementary  as  well  as 
higher  education  of  their  districts? 

At  a  prize-day  gathering  at  Machynlleth,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  M.P.,  observed  :  *'  The 
Welsh  people  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  education 
and  a  stronger  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it  than  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland."  This  is  what  is  con- 
stantly being  said  in  Wales,  and  no  wonder  the  Welsh 
people  think  it.  Still,  on  the  whole,  a  good  criterion  of 
educational  efficiency  is  the  state  of  the  teacher.  Let  us 
return  to  the  £2$  a  year  of  the  previous  note.  This 
amounts,  let  us  say,  to  ten  shillings  a  week.  Let  us  say 
there  are  twenty-five  working  hours  to  the  week.  The 
payment  amounts  to  less  than  5^.  an  hour.  Whilst  such 
instances  as  this  occur,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  educator,  however  much  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  are  recognised  in  Wales.  Nor  is 
passing  the  sixth  standard  a  guarantee  of  efficiency  for  the 
training  of  pupils.  Would  a  domestic  servant  be  wise 
to  exchange  for  the  post  of  teacher  in  the  school  referred 
to?  If  not,  why  should  not  the  next  public  speaker 
dilate  on  the  appreciation  of  the  Welsh  for  domestic 
service  as  nobler  than  that  of  teaching  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls?  Is  this  the  state  of  things  a  responsible 
public  educational  authority  should  be  willing  either  to 
Inaugurate  or  maintain?  Indeed,  when  education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  appreciation  of  it  described  as  so  keen, 
the  only  logical  position  would  be  a  revolt  of  parents 
against  the  ratepayers,  and  a  demand  for  efficient  teachers, 
whatever  the  cost.  To  compel  parents  to  send  children  to 
inefficient  teachers  is  tyranny — even  if  it  is  done  by  order 
of  democratic  educational  (save  the  mark  !)  authorities. 

At  Llangollen  county  school,  progress  is  reported.  The 
governors  are  making  provision  for  school  gardens,  and 
for  giving  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  systematic  scien- 
tific instruction  in  the  management  of  them.  The  governors 
have  also  chosen  a  sub-committee  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility and  practicability  of  providing  a  hostel  for  pupils. 
Throughout  Wales,  in  connection  with  county  schools,  there 
is  in  the  country  districts  a  clientele  larger  or  smaller 
of  pupils  who  live  in  approved  lodgings  and  go  home 
at  the  week-ends.  But  the  Llangollen  school  governors 
do  not  consider  this  method  makes  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  uniform  supervision  for  school  purposes.  No 
doubt  in  schools  of  high  reputation,  and  in  the  midst  of 
healthy  conditions,  the  **  outside  "  element  is  one  which 
may  be  expected  to  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the  school 
must  be  an  organic  whole.  The  lowness  of  fees  is  often 
a  cause  of  attraction  to  the  schools.  Thus  to  the  Wrexham 
county  school,  which  is  well  known  for  its  success,  out- 
siders have  been  attracted,  and  have  now  become  a  diffi- 
culty. It  is  stated  that  the  governors  are  spending  ;^5oo 
on  the  education  of  these  outsiders,  and  it  is  complained 
that  this,  is  not  fair  to  the  ratepayers. 


French  Readings  in  Science.  Edited  by  de  V.  Payen- 
Payne.  vii-f-230  pp.  (Blackie.)  35.  6d.— Mr.  Payen- 
Payne  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  exceptionally  satis- 
factory piece  of  work.     The  selection  of  passages  is  excel- 

tent,    and    the    notes    are    full    of    interesting    information. 

fVe  know  of  no  better  French  reader  for  science  students. 


RECENT  SCHOOL   BOOKS   . 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Lan^ages. 

Das  wissenschaftliche  Studium  der  deutst 
und     Literatur.     Von     Dr.     Heinz     Hungerl; 

j  (Heidelberg :  Picker.)  is,  3d. — ^THis  booklet 
as  a  guide  for  students.  It  must  be  confess 
is  little  need  for  it  in  England,  as  we  have 
excellent  book  with  its  valuable  bibliography, 
into  account  books  of  special  value  to  the  Et 
of  German.  The  list  of  books  recommer 
supplementing ;  thus  Klee's  "  Grundziige  d 
Literatur  **  is  far  better  than  Kluge's  book, 
of    Graff  *s    dictionary,    which    is    very    difficu 

i  Schade  should  have  been  mentioned.  Freytaj 
isten  *'  should  have  found  a  place  among 
(chapter  xx.).  Nothing  is  said  about  meth< 
ing.  The  frequent  use  of  entbehrliche 
is  distressing;  we  find  Direktive,  Hauptak: 
nexus,  Exkursionen,  inter  pre  tier  en.  Misprints 
common. 

G.  Frenssen,  Gravelotte.  Edited  by  Otto 
66  pp.  (Ginn.)  15. — '*  Gravelotte  *'  is  cha 
Frenssen's  striking  novel  *' Jorn  Uhl.**  It  is 
stiff  piece  of  German,  racy  and  idiomatic  ;  c 
pupils  will  be  able  to  appreciate  it.  The  edi 
his  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  introduct 
the  notes  are  adequate,  and  the  vocabulary 
complete. 

W.  von  Hillern,  Hohcr  als  die  Kirchc.  Edi 
Eastman.  X-H107  pp.  (Ginn.)  15.  6d. — Thij 
short  story,  with  satisfactory  notes,  passages 
lation,  and  a  vocabulary  which  seems  to  be  c 
recommend  the  book  as  a  reader  for  pupils 
or  fourth  year  of  instruction. 

Froschhonig.     V^on  Henny  Koch.     36  pp. 
vom  Dornroschen.     Von    Henny   Koch.     30   p 
4d.   each. — Miss   Koch   is  to  be  congratulated 
in  dramatising  these  two  fairy  tales.     Her  vi 
runs   smoothly,    and    she   has   a   distinct    gift 
work.     The  scenery  suggested  is  somewhat  e 
children  have  a  lively  imagination,   and   may 
enjoy  these  plays  even  if  the  stage  is  one  of  5 
simplicity.     A    few    lapses    into    the    old    orth 
doubtless  be  corrected  in  the  second  edition. 

Vier    kleine    Lustspiele.     By    Kate    Weber. 

I   (Arnold.)     15.    6d. — ^I'hese    plays    vary     much 

I   The   first   and   second   do  not  appeal   to    us,   j 
altogether    too   farcical  ;    the   others    might   dc 
reading.     The  introduction  of  a  French   lady 
play  is  not  in  the  best  taste,  as  she  is   buries 

I    not  do  our  children  any  good  to  speak  bad  G 

'  with  French,  especially  when  Mademoiselle  d< 
to  know  her  own  language  (she  says  une  grc 

I  on  p.  7).  Objection  may  also  be  raised  to  t 
Ich    hait'    einen    Kameraden   on    p.    51.     We 

I  hardly  any  misprints ;  nun  (p.  13,  1.  3)  shoi 
uns.     There   are   no   notes,   but   a   vocabulary 

*    markably  incomplete. 

I        Bcchstein's      Marc  hen.       Edited      by      Fried 

i  48  pp.     (Blackie.)     6J.— From  Bechstein*s  mai 

I  six   have    been    seloctcd,    and    supplied    with    si 

I  Although  some  of  the  stories  are  very  sad,  and 

I  the   booklet    may    be    recommended    for    use   w 
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ClassiCB. 

s  of  the  CUsxicat  AssoduHon,  October,  1906. 
furray.)  ai.  6d,  net.  The  Year*s  Work  in 
itdits,  1906.  By  Various  Authors,  Edited  by 
D.  Rouse.  3tii+i40  pp.  (Murray.)  21.  6d* 
two  volumes  taken  together  give  an  exceilent 
plcndid  work  by  the  Classical  Association  In 
most  salient  features  of  the  former  are  Prof. 
Bper  on  '*  An  Unnoticed  Aspect  of  Virgir* 
and  the  report  and  discussion  on  **  The 
ronunciation  of  Latin.*'  The  latter,  as  the 
Its  kind,  should  attract  widespread  notice. 
every  branch  of  classical  study  a  t^sumi  of 
during  the  past  year  written  by  nineteen 
A^  a  ycar-bnok  it  will  prove  indispensable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  modern 
hoc  only  outsiders,  but  classical  students,  will 
to  find  in  what  an  amazing  degree  classical 
present  vita!  and  progressive.  The  dead 
f«  prove  themselves  to  be  most  wonderfully 
I  Is  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Butcher  ;  and  the 
flie  chapters  are :  The  Teaching  of  Classics 
Creek  Excavation,  Italian  Excavation,  Pre- 
IMCitogy,  Sculpture  and  other  Arts,  Numis- 
■c  Mythology  and  Religion,  Roman  Mythology 
II,  Private  Antiquities,  The  Greek  Worship, 
ripiions,  Latin  Inscriptions,  Greek  History. 
Oify*  Comparative  Philology,  Grammar,  Textual 
bd  Palaeography,  Papyri,  Literature,  Roman 
Itre  IS  only  space  here  to  touch  upon  a  very 
b^  points.  Besides  excavations  in  Crete  and 
here  ts  the  discovery  of  the  shrine  of  Artemis 
Nut  a.  where  the  youths  were  scourged,  followed 
p9  by  the  discovery  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  thinks  he  has  discovered  the 
^sseus.  ProL  Furtwangler's  "  Aegina  "  has 
16  our  ideas  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple 
»  goddess  Aphaia  (not  Atheno).  Dr.  Haeberlin 
py  which  win  change  **  our  whole  conception 
fst  money  of  Rome.*'  The  Lares  are  main- 
Hssctwa  to  be  deities  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
EW  historian  of  the  first  importance  has  been 
I  Oxyrhynchus  for  the  early  fourth  century  b.c. 
ideas  on  Hannibal,  Gains  Gracchus,  and 
m  Ancyranum.  Old  authors  have  been 
ife."  the  first  five  satires  of  Lucilius,  and 
enander. 
mum  Lihti  I  fccognovH  hrevique  adnofathnc 
iii  C.  D.  Fisher.  Scriptorum  Classic- 
ca  Oxoniensis,  No  paging.  Cloih,  6*. ; 
book  is  very  welcome.  It  is  possible  now, 
tie,  to  have  the  Annals  in  one  handy  volume, 
1,  and  with  the  necessary  critical  notes.  The 
lost  of  its  series,  is  a  sober  conservative  text 
ae   best   MSS.     The  basts   of   this   book   is,   of 

tltrran  MSS.,  which  the  editor  follows  even 
tan  his  predecessors.  In  a  few  places  he 
uthonty  for  conjecture  or  other  readings, 
[led  lo  think  that  ho  has  been  too  free  in 
f  these,  which  he  enumerates.  Two  con- 
own  find  places  :  xi.  23,  perissent  satis  for 
xvi.  33,  respuit  for  respernit  M,  res  spernit 
I  is  a  scholarly  and  cautious  piece  of  work, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  good  series. 

denda.     Vol.    i.     Being    Latin    Extracts    for 

ption.     Selected  by  C.  S.  Jerram.     xxiv+  lao 

^IttO.     Vol.     it.     Greek     Extracts.     xxH-313 


pp,  31.  (Clarendon  Press.) — ^Jcrram's  "  Anglice  Reddenda  * 
is  a  classic  of  its  kind,  and  we  need  say  nothing  of  a 
book  so  well  known.  In  this  e^iition  the  Latin  and  Greek 
extracts  are  published  separately. 

C.  Plini  Secundi  Epistularum  Liher  Sextus.  Edited  by 
J.  D.  DufT.  XX +  94  pp.  (Pitt  Press.)  21,  6d.— This 
edition  of  the  sixth  book  of  Pliny's  Letters  is  preceded  by 
a  Life  of  Pliny  and  a  brief  criticism  of  the  Letters,  and 
there  are  fifty-six  pages  of  notes  (to  thirty-four  of  text). 
For  school  work  the  notes  are  too  many,  and  not  altogether 
judicious.  'Jhus  we  may  cite  as  examples  of  injudicious 
notes  the  following;  **  cupio,  I  am  anxious,  is  much 
stronger  than  voh  "  (p.  64) ;  "  posco^  begin  the  clause 
with  *  but  *  in  English*'  (p,  67);  **  videmutt  we  are  able 
to  see'*  (p.  69);  *' plurcs,  the  majority**  (p.  67);  and  so 
forth.  As  in  most  of  the  modern  school  books,  it  would 
seem  that  the  editor  has  said  to  himself,  **  Go  to,  let  us 
write  notes,'*  and  he  has  done  so,  without  asking  what 
the  master  really  wants  to  tell  his  class  before  they  pre- 
pare the  work.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  good  book  from 
the  schoolmaster *s  standpoint;  It  docs,  however,  contain 
a  useful  assortment  of  infortnation  for  those  who  work  by 
themseK'es. 

Lii'y  .-  the  Second  Macedonian  War,  By  W.  T.  Helmsley 
and  J,  Aston,  vi-l-96  pp-  Vocabulary.  (6Iackie*5  Illus- 
trated Classics.)  15.  6d.^rhis  book  contains  extracts  from 
Livy,  Books  XXX L  to  XXXIIL,  forming  a  series  of  sixty 
short  chapters.  The  style  is  Livy's,  the  text  not  having 
been  simplified  to  suit  beginners  (as  is  done,  for  example, 
in  Mr.  Edwards*s  "  Stories  of  the  Kings  ")»  Each  chapter, 
however,  has  an  English  summary  prefixed,  and  the 
vocabulary  at  the  end  shows  that  the  book  is  meant  for 
beginners.  At  least,  it  ought  to  show  this;  but  in  view  of 
the  carelessness  of  editors  in  such  matters,  we  do  not  feel 
confident  what  these  editors  did  mean.  Certainly  the  boy 
who  can  do  Ltvy  ought  to  use  a  dictionary  ;  special  vocabu- 
laries are  not  for  him.  Editors  are  learning  something, 
however  :  the  notes  are  commendably  short  and  business- 
like. Wc  are  still  told  sometimes  that  this  is  a  '*  possessive 
genitive'*  or  that  **  partitive  genitive,'*  but  w^e  have  little 
fault  to  find  with  the  notes.  Some  of  the  Translations  are 
misleading  {in  parte  tr,  "  a  sharer,*'  p.  45;  et  tr,  '*  wlien." 
p.  65).  One  or  two  real  difficulties  are  not  explained; 
thus  the  nofe  on  statim^  ch.  x/',  ought  to  add  that  the 
adjectival  adverb  must  be  so  placed  between  connected 
words  as  to  show  its  meaning.  One  note  is  a  puzzle  (iiU*) : 
"  anno  551*110.  As  the  dwte  of  the  birth  of  Christ  i»» 
through  a  mistake,  not  A.ti.  i  but  B.C.  4,  this  would  be 
the  year  B.C.  300."  Is  a.d.  i,  then,  not  a»o.  i,  but 
B.C.  4? 

English. 

Archbishop  Trench's  Select  Glossary.  By  Dr.  N.  Smythc 
Palmer.  230  pp.  (Routlc<Jge.)  21.  6d, — An  addition  to 
the  "  English  Library  **  tssueil  by  this  firm  of  publishers. 
Dr.  Palmer's  work  has  been  confined  to  additional  notes, 
which  are  enclosed  in  brackets;  but  the  book  in  its  present 
form  is  most  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  student  of 
English. 

Shakespeare's  (i)  Tragedies,  981  pp ;  (2)  Comedies, 
84S  pp ;  (j)  Histories  and  Focms,  888  pp.  (Dent.)  ii* 
each  net. — Everybody  ought  to  know  that  this  edition  of 
Shakt?speare  is  in  the  market.  It  forms  part  of  Messrs. 
Dcnt'ri  wonderful  '*  Everyman's  Library/*  Everything  is 
in  good  taste,  and  the  elegance  and  cheapness  of  these 
voluntes  ought  to  recommend  them  lo  every  section  of  the 
reading  public. 
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Scott's  Old  Mortality.  By  Hereford  B.  George.  xi+ 
431  pp.  (Oxford  Press.)  25. — An  excellent  edition  of  what 
is  certainly  one  of  Scott's  greatest  successes.  The 
novelist's  own  notes,  or  all  those  which  are  not  of  merely 
antiquarian  value,  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  The 
editor  appends  some  of  his  own. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village.  XX-H84  pp. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  15.  6d. — ^A  small  volume, 
but  containing  in  a  highly  condensed  form  the  results  of 
several  years*  practical  work  in  dealing  with  these  poems 
of  Goldsmith. 

Ivanhoe  (is,  6d.)  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (15.  6d.)  are 
published  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  in  his  English  Literature 
Series.  The  books  are  abridged  and  edited,  and  the  work 
is  done  well.  They  are  a  little  scholastic  in  appearance, 
notwithstanding  the  pictures :  but  this  may  be  said  of 
nearly  all  school  books. 

A  First  Book  of  English  Literature  (25.  6d.),  by  Miss 
C.  L.  Thomson  (Horace  Marshall),  is  admirable,  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  we  could  not  have  ten  times  the  number  of 
illustrations — they  are  chosen  so  well.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
if  large  portions  of  such  books  are  literature  at  all,  for 
biography  often  obscures  the  issue,  and  criticism  is  for  the 
young  unintelligible.  However,  if  such  books  are  to  be 
used,  and  schools  will  go  on  using  them,  no  one  can  pre- 
pare them  better  than  Miss  Thomson. 

Among  recent  additions  to  Blackie's  Red  Letter 
Library  are  Hazlitt's  **  Essays,"  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley ;  Matthew  Arnold's  **  Poems," 
with  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Meynell ;  and  Burns 's 
**  Poems,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Neil  Munro.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  delightful  than  the 
printing  and  binding  of  these  dainty  volumes. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann  has  added  to  his  remarkably 
cheap  series  of  Favourite  Classics  *'  Selected  Essays  of 
Joseph  Addison,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  *'  Poems  of  Emily  Bronte,"  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons. 

History. 

Outlines  of  European  History.  By  A.  J.  Grant,  xvi-h 
368  pp.  (Longmans.)  35.  6d. — ^This  is  a  very  good  book. 
Teachers  who  are  beginning  to  foresee  that  they  will  soon 
be  expected  to  teach  something  of  world-history  could  not 
do  better  than  take  this  little  book  as  a  first  introduction 
to  the  subject.  They  will  find  in  its  short  bibliographies 
guidance  for  the  next  stage  in  their  reading.  Our  elder 
scholars  will  do  well  to  read  it  too.  It  is  plentifully  illus- 
trated, is  clearly  and  pleasantly  written,  and  it  will  open 
their  minds  to  the  history  of  other  countries  than  England 
and  thus  help  them  to  understand  English  history  better. 
In  this,  as  in  much  else,  '*  what  do  they  know  of  England, 
who  only  England  know?  "  The  range  of  events  is  from 
Homer's  Greece  to  the  present  day.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  hundred  pages  bringing  us  down  to 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
second  to  the  **  Babylonish  Captivity."  There  is  much  in 
the  way  of  thoughtful  comment,  both  expressed  and 
implied,  and  there  are  exceedingly  few  points — and  these 
can  easily  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition — which  require 
even  small  correction.  Specially  we  would  express  our 
thanks  for  the  explanatory  notes  to  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions. 

History  of  England.  By  A.  D.  Innes.  xvi-H6o5  pp. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  4s.  6d.,  or  in  three  parts 
2s.    each. — We  gather  from   the  preface  that  this   work   is 


intended  for  the  middle  and  upper  forms  of 
for  pupils  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  y 
The  author  **  has  not  overlooked  the  demands 
and  examinations,  but  he  thinks  the  highes 
obtained  by  those  who  have  taken  an  intelli 
in  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  The  who 
therefore  presented  not  as  a  catalogue  of  e 
a  story,  a  drama."  The  book  fulfils  this  | 
have  not  come  across  a  history  of  Englan 
should  think  would  be  read  with  more  ple< 
intelligent  schoolboy  or  girl.  The  larger  sp 
to  modern  times,  only  a  third  of  the  text  beii 
pre-Reformation  times.  There  are  no  **  p 
there  are  more  than  twenty  maps  and  plan 
of  constitutions,  ecclesiastical,  Scottish,  Irish, 
colonial  matters,  genealogical  tables,  a  glossa 
logical  summary,  and  an  index.  There  are  ve 
with  which  we  should  disagree.  The  map 
more  to  France  than  she  possessed  in  the 
Plantagenets.  Becket  was  surely  not  killed  * 
steps  "  (p.  51) ;  there  are  two  convocations  in 
(p.  89) ;  Barebones'  name  was  only  Praise,  n< 
(p.  282)  ;  **  ecclesiastical  "  (p.  285)  is  surely  a 
"  episcopal  "  ordination  ;  *'  occasional  "  did 
modern  meaning  in  1700  (p.  334),  but  m 
definite  occasion."  Walpole's  momentarily  su 
in  1727  was  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  not  < 
347-8),  and  he  did  not  say  that  **  every  mer 
price  "  (p.  347).  The  *'  Asiento  "  quarrel  wil 
not  settled,  it  is  true,  in  1748,  but  two  years  1 
(p*  358)-  Mr.  Innes  does  not  seem  to  have 
formation  about  the  diplomacy  of  the  Seven 
and  exaggerates  the  importance  of  William 
young  days.  But  these  are  matters  which  < 
rectified,  and  do  not  seriously  diminish  the 
ness  of  the  book. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  England.  Anoi 
107  pp.  (Relfe  Bros.) — A  slight  sketch  of  En 
with  tables  of  kings  and  dates,  and  a  rhym 
of  each  reign.  There  are  some  pictures.  It 
written,  but  omits  much,  and  is  at  times  inac 

A  Sketch  of  Scottish  Industrial  and  Socio 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 
Stirling,  ix  +  225  pp.  (Blackie.)  6s.  net. — 
ing  account  of  Scottish  non-political  histoi 
date  of  the  Union  of  1707.  It  does  not  gc 
things  and  is  largely  biographical.  There  a 
traits  and  an  index. 

Readings  in  English  History  from  Origx 
Book  I.  (B.C.  54-A.D.  1154).  By  R.  B.  Morg 
Bailey,  vi-f-134  pp.  (Blackie.)  25. — Not  all 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  editors  of  this  be 
desirability  of  putting  "  sources  "  into  the  ha 
children,  but  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  at 
can  have  no  better  example  of  choice  of 
pictures,  of  type,  than  is  contained  in  this 
An  appendix  contains  an  "  analysis  of  sourc< 
of  dates  and  of  **  tales  illustrative  of  the  peric 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  now  published  j 
Green's  well-known  Short  History  in  three 
35.  each.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  its 
index  and  the  maps  and  other  apparatus  wi 
are  all  familiar.  The  dividing  dates  arc  14: 
This  form  will  appeal  equally  to  the  general 
likes  a  book  that  will  go  into  his  pocket,  and 
teacher,  whose  pupils  can  have  the  part  requ 
"  period." 
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Geography. 

ton  of  Man.  By  Ernest  Protheroe.  xii+ 
fiuen.)     2S. — This   is   a   good    readable   book, 

easy,  swinging  style  by  an  author  who  is 
>eliever   in   dry-as-dust   methods  or  statistical 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  **  inaccuracies  " — to 
—have  been  allowed  to  creep  in  here  and 
an  extent  that  the  student  must  be  ever  on 
d  '*  verify  his  references  "  on  almost  every 
all     allude    to     some    of    these    inaccuracies 

headings  of  chapters  give  a  clue  to  the 
-eatment  :  '*  Climate  and  Man's  Environ- 
i  and  his  Raw  Materials."  *'  Man  and  his 
m  and  his  Markets  '*  are  samples ;  this  is 
w  of  commercial  geography — indeed,  of 
— as  a  description  of  the  earth  as  the 
I.  To  enhance  his  description  the  author 
thirty  or  forty  speaking  pictures,  all  good 
i  several  excellent,  notably  one  of  a  wheat 
l).  which  is  quite  the  best  we  remember  to 
fp-to-dateness  is  guaranteed  in  the  inclusion 
»  as  the  opening  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the 
he  Rhodesian  Railway  to  Broken  Hill,  and 
ruin  of  San  Francisco.  A  short  appendix 
%  provides  a  few  needful  statistics.  But,  as 
the  reader  must  be  very  careful  in  taking 
t  Mr.  Protheroe  states  as  absolutely  accurate, 
will  flounder  once  more  in  the  antique  waters 
tream  myth  (p.  10) ;  he  will  learn  that  Port- 
is  made  from  Portland  stone  (p.  94),  and 
>ractically  no  kaolin  outside  of  Cornwall  and 
1;  he  will  read  of  Hindoos  (p.  34)  and  the 
State  (p.  32),  of  Quebec  as  the  capital  of 
00),    and    Asaba    (p.    201)    as    the    capital    of 

he  will  infer  that  it  is  only  a  serious  com- 

and  not  a  virtual  annihilation  of,  madder 
,  and  one  can  almost  say  indigo,  that  has 
ntroduction  of  chemical  dyes  (p.  79) ;  he  will 
5    of    Li^ge    as    a    factory    of    war    material 

devoted  to  the  subject  (p.  no);  and,  finally, 
ne  that  Sir  Titus  Salt  is  still  alive  (p.  157), 
on  and  Central  are  two  railways  in  North 
23),  and  that  the  famous  Atbara  Bridge  con- 
ch Mr.  Protheroe  should  really  consult  the 
ommercial  Intelligence  *')  was  actually  what 
be,  viz.,  a  triumph  for  American  over  British 
.  From  all  of  which  it  is  obvious  that  we 
lis  book  to  none  but  careful  and  conscientious 

them  it  will  be  interesting  enough. 

Asia.       Orographical.       Compiled  under  the 

H.    J.    Mackinder.     (Stanford.)     Sheets,    165.  ; 

Size,  60  in.X52  in. — This  new  orographical 

lothing  but  praise,   and   is  a   fitting  successor 

already  published  in  the  same  series,  viz., 
:a,  Palestine.  As  it  includes  the  whole  of 
essential  unity  of  '*  Eurasia  *'  is  seen  at  a 
st  important  point  to  make  in  the  teaching 
e  scheme  of  colour  is  simple,  but  withal 
Bvns  for  land  elevations,  blues  for  sfb  depths, 
tiers  are  indicated  by  grey  lines,  and  the 
l)lc  '*  colour  is  selected  for  the  jpttoring.  The 
e,   practically  serves  the  purpose  of  a  test  for 

well  as  a  base  for  working  up  the  school 
ntally,  we  do  not  care  for  the  spelling  of 
\  adopted ;  but  this  is  a  secondary  considera- 
«  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  map  for 
The   '*  statement  "  sent  out   by  the  publisher 


with  the  map  is  valuable  in  itself ;  it  furnishes  an  epitome 
of  Asia's  physical  geography,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher  would  effect  more  than  many  a  text-book.  It 
enumerates  twenty-two  points — all  good  and  all  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  continent.  Here  are 
three  taken  at  haphazard  for  the  sake  of  example :  "  No.  1, 
The  plateau  of  Tibet  and  the  Pamirs";  "No.  7,  The 
Ural  range  dividing  the  great  lowland  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  extending,  with  a  bend  like  the  blade  of 
a  sickle,  through  Nova  Zembla  "  (excellently  shown  on 
the  map);  "No.  17,  The  shallowness  of  Palk  Strait." 
Our  advice  to  teachers  of  geography  is  :  *'  Write  for  this 
wall-map  at  once." 

Mathematics. 

A  School  Course  of  Mathematics.  By  David  Mair. 
viii-f-379  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  35.  6d. — When  a  school 
book  appears  which  is  written  on  entirely  new  lines  it  is 
not  by  any  means  easy  to  decide  in  every  case  whether 
the  new  departure  is  justified ;  the  difficulty  becomes  all 
the  greater  when  the  new  methods  affect  nearly  all  the 
work  of  a  school  in  a  fairly  well-defined  department  like 
that  of  mathematics.  The  range  of  this  book  is  said  to 
be  **  in  general  agreement  with  the  practice  of  our  schools ; 
containing  the  Geometry,  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 
usually  read  by  pupils  that  do  not  specialise  in  mathe- 
matics. In  detail  there  are  a  few  differences."  The  order 
and  method  of  treatment  are,  however,  very  different. 
Much  of  the  discussion  seems  to  us  to  be  excellent,  wel! 
suited  to  the  beginner,  and  very  stimulating  to  teacher 
and  pupil  alike.  The  prominence  given  to  solids  in  the 
treatment  of  geometry  is  specially  noticeable;  the  references 
to  various  practical  problems,  such  as  those  on  pp.  108-12 1, 
though  possibly  not  wholly  intelligible  to  the  average 
pupil,  are  yet  very  valuable  as  bringing  geometry  into 
connection  with  the  work  of  everyday  life.  How  far  the 
book  could  be  adopted  as  a  working  text-book  must  be 
left  for  the  decision  of  actual  trial.  That  the  teacher  will 
find  it  worth  careful  study  we  are  quite  convinced ;  that 
it  will  form  a  standard  for  the  new  text-book  of  school" 
mathematics  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  so  certain. 

Elementary  Mathematics.  Algebra  and  Geometry.  By 
Alex.  Leighton.  viii-H296  pp.  (Blackie.)  25. — ^The  range 
of  this  text-book  is  roughly  :  algebra  up  to  and  including 
quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity ;  geometry, 
the  subject-matter  of  Euclid's  first  three  books,  together 
with  the  simpler  properties  of  similar  figures  and  the 
mensuration  of  the  simpler  solids.  In  the  treatment  of 
algebra  free  use  is  made  of  graphical  illustrations,  equa- 
tions are  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  examples 
for  practice  are  numerous  and  free  from  complications. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  geometry,  and 
full  use  is  made  of  drawing  as  leading  up  to  the  theoretical 
discussions  ;  the  various  references  to  solids  and  the  intro- 
duction of  mensuration  of  simple  solids  are  distinctly 
valuable.  The  treatment  as  a  whole  is  good,  and  the  book 
is  well  suited  for  beginners. 

A  First  Geometry.  By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne, 
viii-f- 1284-  (Answers)  vi  pp.  (Bell.)  15.  6d. — Except  for 
a  short  course  of  *'  Theorems,"  pp.  109-128,  the  treat- 
ment of  f*eonietry  is  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  what  is 
usually  called  "  experimental  "  or  '*  practical  "  geometry. 
The  course  soems  to  be  well  adapted  for  beginners ;  the 
exercises  are  simple,  but  bring  in  a  large  number  of 
essential  geometrical  properties,  and  the  •  applications  of 
drawing  to  scale  are  of  a  kind  that  should  be  ktxowtv  <<n 
pupils,    whether   Vh"   \^\i\i\\s.  ^vve  \w\^T^^\^eA  \t\  vV^jxxv  cnx  tnjsX. 
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The  preface  sounds  a  warning  note,  that  is  certainly  not 
altogether  to  be  disregarded,  respecting  the  tendency  to 
substitute  geometrical  drawing  for  calculation. 

Pitman's  "  Proficiency  "  Arithmetics.  Part  i.,  35  pp.  ; 
part  ii.,  39  pp.  Paper,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3d.  each.  Answers  to 
part  ii.,  8  pp.,  cloth,  3d.  net.  (Pitman.) — Part  i.  treats 
of  simple  quantities :  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  Part  ii.  forms  an  extension  of  the  work  of 
part  i.,  and  also  deals  with  compound  quantities,  the 
questions  involving  only  small  sums  of  money.  The  books 
are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Schedule  VI.  of 
the  Code  of  1906. 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Fourier's  Series  and 
Integrals  and  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Conduction 
of  Heat.  By  H.  S.  Carslaw.  xvii+434  pp.  (Macmillan.) 
145.  net. — Of  all  the  applications  of  higher  mathematics 
there  is  probably  none  that  is  more  instructive  to  the 
student  or  that  has  reacted  more  powerfully  on  pure 
mathematics  than  the  investigations  inaugurated  by 
Fourier  on  the  conduction  of  heat.  The  marvellous  com- 
bination of  mathematical  power,  physical  insight,  and 
expository  skill  presented  by  Fourier's  treatise  has  won 
for  it  a  secure  place  among  the  classics  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  and  makes  its  study  even  now  almost  in- 
dispensable. At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  new  standards  of  mathematical  rigour  have  been  set 
up  that  make  it  necessary  for  present-day  students  to 
approach  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from 
that  adopted  by  Fourier.  The  treatise  now  under  notice 
is  written  from  the  modern  standpoint,  and  is  an  admirable 
guide  to  the  subject  for  the  well-prepared  mathematical 
reader.  A  considerable  number  of  the  earlier  pages  deals 
with  purely  mathematical  considerations  that  are  un- 
doubtedly important,  but  might  perhaps  have  been  com- 
pressed into  smaller  compass ;  the  first  four  chapters, 
though  they  contain  much  good  mathomatics,  may  give 
the  physicist  a  false  idoa  of  the  real  nature  of  the  book. 
The  discussion  of  the  Fourier  series  and  integrals  is  very 
clear,  is  well  illustrated  by  simple  examples  and  graphs, 
and  contains  all  that  is  required  for  physical  applications. 
Part  ii.  of  tho  book,  forming  pp.  191-410,  treats  of  the 
mathomatical  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat  in  solids. 
The  problems  that  may  be  called  classical  are  discussed  in 
a  way  that  satisfies  modern  demands  from  the  mathe- 
matical standpoint,  and  are  illustrated,  where  opportunity 
.offers,  by  accounts  of  experimental  methods  bas^d  on  the 
mathematical  analysis.  Recent  developments,  such  as  the 
applications  of  Green's  functions  and  the  use  of  sources 
and  sinks,  are  fully  dealt  with.  Two  appendices  on  tho 
bibliography  of  the  subject  will  be  hij*hly  valued  by 
students  ;  it  is  gratifying  to  loarn  that  the  various  journals 
referred  to  are  accessible  in  the  library  of  a  colonial  uni- 
versity. The  book  is  furnished  with  a  full  table  of  con- 
tents and  a  good  index  that  make  it  suitable  for  purposes 
of  reference. 

'  Science  and  Technology. 

A  First-year  Course  of  Practical  Maf^nctism  and  Elec- 
tricity. By  P.  E.  Shaw.  66  pp.  {Electrician  Publishing 
•Co.)  25.  6d.  net. — In  this  volume  a  short  course  of  thirty- 
five  experiments  is  presented,  distributed  over  a  wide  range 
•of  subjects,  commencing  with  the  measurement  of  length 
and  terminating  with  wireless  telegraphy  and  electric 
motors.  The  preface  states  that  *'  the  many  small  books 
•on  elementary  practical  physics  all  assume  in  the  student 
.a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigono- 
:metry,    and  mechanics.     There    is,    however,    a   large    and 


growing  class  of  technical  students  who  have 
primitive  mathematical  training,   and   who  ca 
i    not,   acquire  it  as  a  foundation   for   physical 
In  this  book,  I  have  sought  to  make  the  exper 
as    quantitative    as    possible,    yet    to    avoid 
symbols.**    The  sentiments  here  expressed  an 
opinion,   in  agreement  with  modern  notions  o 
tion.     A    foundation    of    mathematics    is    nece 
student  of   magnetism   and   electricity ;    theref 
be  encouraged.     In   this  volume   we   do   not 

•  for   mathematical    symbols;    for,    in    Exercise 
'    that  "  The  magnetic  moment  is  given  by  the  1 

!  ,,     H.r/>  .   „ 

(  M  = tan  A,* 

I  2 

'   and  "  tan  A  is  given  by  reference  to  a  book  of 
I    Similar   quotations    might    be    given    from    01 

•  the  volume. 

I 

I        Examples  in  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  I 

■    Magnetism,     Edited  by  J.   G.   Leathern.     59  ] 

15.   6d. — ^A  collection  of  205  examples,    taken 

papers   set    in    the   Cambridge   tripos    examin 

college  examinations  of  the  same  university. 

matics  involved  is  necessarily  of  an  advanced 

Elementary     Science,     for     the     Preliminar 

!    Examination.     Section    B,    Physics.     By    J.    I 

pp.     (Clive.)     25. — This  book  has   been   sped 

to    meet    the    requirements    of    one    of    the 

I    Elementary    Science   of   the   Preliminary    Exa 

I    the    Teacher's    Certificate.     If    we    disregard 

I    purpose   for   which   the   book   has   been    writi 

no  hesitation  in   recommending   it   as  a    trust 

,    to  the  student.     But  an  important  considerati 

ponderance  of  girl  students  amongst  the  cand 

Preliminary    Certificate    Examination,    and    rr 

are  totally   devoid  of  mathematical    training. 

,    dates  would  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  foil 

I    portions     of     the     book,     especially     those 

mechanics   and   heat.     This   criticism    would 

course,    in    the    case    of    pupil    teachers     wh« 

mathematics    as    an    optional     subject.     The 

magnetism  and  on  electricity  are  decidedlv  el« 

are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  examin; 

Applied  Electricity.  By  J.  Paley  Yorl 
(.Arnold.)  75.  bd. — This  book  is  intended  a 
of  electrical  engineering  for  second-year  studc 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  fundame 
of  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  have  also 
of  the  elements  of  mechanics,  heat,  and 
Only    those    sections   of    pure    science    which 

I    with   modern   electrical    practice   are   dealt    wi 

,  sections  include  chapters  on  units,  measuremc 
E.M.F.,  resistance,  and  on  magnetism.  The 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  inc 

'  arc  lighting,  electric  installations  and  powei 
dynamos,  continuous-current  motors,  altern: 
and  transformers.  Sec.  The  subject  is  treat« 
factory    manner,    and    the    volume    is    well    i 

!    printed.     It  will  serve  well  as  an  introductio; 

'    specialised  branches  of  electrical  engineering. 

The    Science    of    Common    Life.       By    J. 
vi-f273    pp.     (Sonnenschein.)     35.    6d. — ^This 
peri  mental    physics    and    chemistry    presents    1 
features.     The  instructions    for    practical    wor 
and  ade«\uaitt,   ;3LTvd  the   running   commentary 
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Students  preparing  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
ion  on  "  The  Science  of  Common  Life  "  will 


heoretical  and  Descriptive.  By  H.  C. 
5.  Gibson,  and  C.  E.  Zimmerman.  373  pp. 
6d. — This  volume  has  been  prepared  as  a 
the  use  of  students  in  American  high  schools, 
ided  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
'8,  as  distinct  from  the  quantitative,  aspects 
:.  All  branches  of  physics  are  included,  and 
ted  in  an  interesting  and  up-to-date  manner, 
icism  which  we  would  oflFer  is  that  the  various 
not  treated  with  corresponding  fulness ;  thus, 
ity  is  confined  to  three  pages  of  the  text, 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  excellent  chapter  on 
Light,    and    Colour.     The    illustrations    arc 

I  Physics  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  H. 
W.  H.  Salmon.  116  pp.  (Murray.)  is. — 
es  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  suggestion  of 
e  teachers,  who  desired  to  have  a  series  of 
D  which  home  work  or  class  work  may  be 
imples  are  simple,  varied,  and  well  chosen, 
be  recommended  for  use  in  secondary  schools 
echnical  schools. 

Miscellaneous. 

iahylon.  A  Drama.  By  A.  M.  Buckton. 
thuen.)  IS.  net. — Miss  Buckton 's  '*  Eager 
become  almost  a  classic  in  its  way,  and  is 
most  successful  attempt  we  have  seen  to 
^iaeval  mystery-play.  This  drama  of  Nebu- 
•,  as  it  soems  we  ought  to  say,.  Nabu-kudurri- 
le    Three    Holy    Children    is    more    ambitious 

so  successful.     There   is   certainly   room   for 

of  the  religious  drama ;  and  no  one  could 
than  Miss  Buckton  for  the  task.  She  unites 
e  of  stage  effect  with  deep  religious  feeling 
ed  simplicity  of  style.  For  the  purpose  in 
{ualities  are  more  requisite  than  a  feeling 
which  hitherto  it  has  not  been  in  her 
3lay.  Here  we  have,  first,  the  picture  of  the 
planning  their  release  from  captivity  on  the 
I    of    conspiracy.     Next    there    is    the    scene 

King,  Nebuchadnessar,  insists  on  all  his 
and  Gentile  alike,  bowing  down  to  the  image 
c  has  set  up.  The  three  faithful  Jews  are 
furnace  in  which  the  gold  for  the  idol  had 
md  the  King  confesses  himself 
"  a  beast  before  you  all — 
dull  ox  driven  out  to  the  hills  !  " 

has  carefully  studied  the  latest  investiga- 
ars  upon  the  Bible  story,  and  has  made — 
can   judge — a   true   rehabilitation   of   Babylon 

We  think  she  is  well  advised  in  forsaking 
o  reproduce  the  natvcte  of  the  early  miracle 
being  frankly  modern  in  her  outlook,  while 
he  essence  of  the  tradition,  namely,  the 
:    which    alone    makes    such    work    profitnblo 

td  other  Dramas.  By  E.  G.  Harris.  179  pp. 
best  that  we  can  say  of  th(fse  plays  is  that 
1-intentioned ;  and  this  is  not  such  faint 
r  appear.  For  we  are  not  yet  beyond  the 
g  the  drama  from  the  ruts  into  which  it 
f    mere    frivolity,    or   mere    excitement     and 


appeal  to  the  senses.  There  is  room  for  serious  plays  of 
all  sorts.  These  stories  of  martyrs  in  dialogue  form  may 
evoke  interest  in  serious  subjects  if  presented,  as  the 
author  seems  to  have  planned,  before  private  societies, 
such  as  the  Guild  of  St.  Agnes  (whatever  that  may  be  !) 
and  other  agencies  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  young  men  and  women.  The  plays  are  partly  in  verse 
(of  the  blankest),  and  they  are  interspersed  with  songs  and 
hymns.  The  fault  we  have  to  find  with  them,  apart  from 
the  poverty  of  their  execution,  is  that  stories  of  martyrdom 
are  essentially  non-dramatic.  The  martyr,  qua  martyr,  is 
one  who  conquers  apparently  without  effort — though 
actually,  of  course,  by  means  of  faith — the  natural  shrink- 
ing of  the  human  spirit  from  pain  and  death.  Such  figures 
are  too  far  removed  from  normal  experience  to  enter  into 
dramatic  situations,  which  must  consist  of  a  struggle  or 
contrast  between  normal  human  emotions.  As  an  example 
of  fortitude  and  noble  heroism,  St.  Agnes  is  admirably 
fitted  to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  young.  But, 
although  Miss  Harris  shows  some  sense  of  dramatic  pre- 
sentation, she  is  heavily  handicapped  by  her  subject,  and 
can  only  make  of  it  a  spectacle  rather  than  a  play. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  he  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

Epidemics  in  Day  Schools. 

**  Hkadmaster  "  has  been  unusually  unfortunate  in  his 
experience,  and  he  has  shown  a  lamentable  lack  of  know- 
ledge for  his  position  of  "headmaster";  one  would  have 
thought  that  anyone  assuming  such  a  position  would  have 
known  of  the  '*  Code  of  Rules  for  the  prevention  of  In- 
fectious and  Contagious  Diseases  in  Schools,"  issued  by 
the  Medical  Offirers  of  Schools  Association,  which  would 
have  at  once  given  him  the  information  he  required  in 
the  most  up-to-date  form. 

No  medical  man  has  in  his  own  practice  sufficient  data 
to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  incidence  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  can  only  e.xpress  the  results 
obtained  from  the  experience  of  many  workers,  collated 
and  digested  by  competent  observers,  such  as  the  "  Code  " 
above  referred  to,  which — although  later  observations  may 
necessitate  corrections  and  alterations — may  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  the  latest  available  information,  and 
which  he  might  just  as  well  consult  himself  as  refer  to  a 
medical  practitioner,  who  can  only  echo  the  information 
there  published ;  to  medical  science,  therefore,  must  not 
be  attributed  the  lack  of  credibility  with  which  he 
charges  it. 

As  regards  the  second  point  raised  by  "  Headmaster,'* 
I.e.,  the  question  of  a  pupil  who  already  has  had  an 
infectious  illness  coming  to  school  from  a  house  where 
the  disease  exists.  I  fear  he  is  also  showing  a  very 
limited  application  of  the  "  common  sense  "  which  he 
considers  so  urgently  needed  on  the  question  :  all  the  in- 
fectious diseases  he  mentions  are  more  or  less  *'  pro- 
tective," that  is  to  say,  that  the  body  invaded  by  such 
an  infection  develops  a  counteracting  medium  to  the  in- 
fection, and  a  strugj^le  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
results ;  if  the  invading  organisms  overcome  the  count«"r- 
acting  forces  the  patirnt  dies,  and  if  the  counteracting 
forces  overcome  ihe  \v\\;\d\v\^  ox^"aL^\s.vc\s  ^^cv^  ^'^''^'^^"^'^  "^'^'^ 
only  recovers,  but  as  a  Tu\<i  ttVvv\w'&  \tv  \>cv^  \i<^^N  scvccsr.  <A 


this  counteracting  material,  so  that  any  future  invasion 
by  a  similar  organism  is  at  once  repelled.  There  are, 
howpver,  many  persons  in  whom  this'  counteracting 
material  docs  not  persist,  or  persists  in  such  small  amount, 
that  it  is  insufficient  to  repel  a  second  invasion,  and  then 
the  patient  may  suflfor  a  second  time  from  the  same  ill- 
ness. This  is  the  generally  accepted  view  by  the  medical 
profession  at  the  present  time — pace  the  *'  nearly  every 
authority  "  referred  to  by  **  Headmaster  '* ! 

These  being  the  facts,  the  practical  application  of  Lhem 
seems  fairly  clear  and  definite  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point.    Thus  : 

(i)  Xo  chiid  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  school  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  incubation  period  since  the  last 
exposure  to  any  infectious  illness. 

(2)  In  ordinary  houses  Isolation  is  practically  impossible, 
and  thrrefore  the  "  last  exposure  *'  should  count  from 
the  last  date  of  the  infectious  period  of  the  patient. 

(3)  Where  a  pupil  has  already  had  an  Infect ious  illness 
and  is  again  exposed  to  it  there  is  a  great  probability  that 
it  will  not  again  infect  him,  and  therefore  he  may  he 
allowed  to  return  to  school ;  but^  bearing  in  mind  the 
poxsihility  of  his  having  a  second  attack,  his  temperature 
should  b<'  taken  night  and  morning  during  the  incubation 
period,  and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  school 
if  there  \h  any  rise  of  temperature  or  he  has  any  indis* 
position  of  any  kind  whatever  (where  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  this  being  efficiently  done  he  should  not  be  re- 
admittf'd  to  <?choo!  until  the  incubation  period  has  passed, 
tht*  safety  of  many  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  the  few). 

(4)  Where  a  pitpil  has  already  had  an  Infectious  illness 
and  is  living  in  the  house  where  such  illness  occurs,  there 
is  little  risk  of  his  carrying  the  infection  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  scarlet  fever)  provided  he  is  rigidly  prevented  from 
in  any  way  coming  in  contact  with  the  case,  and  hi* 
may,  subject  to  (3),  be  allow*ed  to  attend  school. 

(5)  Where  a  school  is  so  full  of  infection  that  cases  are 
constantly  occurring,  there  is  no  object  in  excluding  in- 
dividual pupils,  and  other  methods  must  be  considered  for 
stopping  such  an  epidemic. 

rhe  policy  of  open  windows  and  other  hygienic  measures 
advocated  by  *'  Headmaster "  Is,  of  course,  useful,  for 
there  is  less  illness  where  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
most  efficiently  carried  out  ;  but  surely  he  cannot  think, 
with  society  constituted  as  it  Is,  that  such  a  Utopian 
result  as  he  sugge<its  can  possibly  occur  during  the  time 
of  his  headmastership.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  better 
for  him — and  for  us  all^ — to  adopt  a  really  *'  common- 
sense  "  plan  of  action,  recognise  that  infectious  disease 
must  occur,  have  rules  such  as  I  have  suggested,  10  meet 
it  when  it  does  occur,  and  avoid  on  the  one  hand  getting 
into  a  panic,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  roikUss  f'xposure  of 
the  unprotected — for  mild  as  these  diseases  usually  are, 
measles  and  whooping-cough  still  head  the  list  of  the 
causes  of  death  in  our  Islands?  M.D, 

Proof  of  the  Parallel  Theorem. 
One  of  the  arguments  u!^ed  against  the  order  of  theorems 
adopted  in  the  Cambridge  syllabus  is  that  the  sequence 
demands  that  the  fundamental  the^jri-m  on  parallels  shall 
be  proved  from  first  principles.  This  renders  the  proof 
very  difficult  for  beginner*;.  The  objection  holds  against 
the  proof  given  in  Barnard  and  Child's  **  New  fieo- 
metries,"  and,  personally,  for  the  last  couple  of  years  1 
have  used  the  proof  below,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
room  could  he  found  in  T»tR  School  World  for  this  letter 
and  the  proof  in  question,  so  that  readers,  especially  (hose 
who  use  these  text-books,  might  express  their  opinions  on 


the  comparative  merits  of  the   two  proofs 
tical   teacher's   point  of   view,    either   *m 
privately  to  me. 

17.   Clarence  Road,    Derby. 

T/teareffi* 

If  a   stfaigkt  hna  fall   across   two   other 
as   to    makt    the    alternntc   angles   icqus 
Ufit'S  are  paralUl. 


wns 

her   i 


Ltt   A  BCD   fall  across  the   two   sir 
so   as    to    make    the    alternate    angles  1 
another  :    then 

EF  is  parallel  to  Gt 
Prvo/,  Since  0  =  ^, 

and  '.'  a  =  7f  /5  —  5 
•.     7  =  «^ 
Let  the  figures  dr^a^  ^ih/t"' 1^1*^1  ^  ' 
with  DCGBEA,  ABFCHD  ;  then 

And    if  fAf  =a=j8=  /:  ^rjl„ 
andrA  =  CB  =  <'/,  ; 
,\  the  figure  di^dea  can  be  placed  upon  the  1 
so  that  c  falls  on  ^^^  and  &  on  <:,,  and  the  1 
along  »bt!  lines  a,*/,,  ^,/,,  c^h^. 

Henre,    if   the   lines   GH»    EF    arc    supp 
the  dirertion  ol  H,   F, 
iV<?,,  CH,  BF   meet  in  ihe  direction  of  H,  f 
.-,     c,^,» /'i/i  1*  t.  ^i,/i 

r,    EE»CG  .,  M  E»G 

U.,  the  lines  FE,  GH  meet  in  the  directioi 

as  in  the  dircciion  of  H,  F  :  but  two  lines  a 

two  points  ; 

.  \  EF,  GH  do  not  meet  at  a 
,  .   EFIIGIL 


In  teaching  with  the  blnrkboard.  the  an 
figures  are  constructed  with  dotted  circuit 
takes  a  little  time,  the  students  are  g< 
for  the  method  of  the  proof  by  the  tic 
finished  :  and  the  proof  Is  understood  t 
than  if  thr  part  ABFCHD  (or  Its  tra<-e) 
in  one  operation  to  coincide  with  the  part 

A  Table  ippllancc  for  Measuring  Elei 

The  apparatus  here  described  has  pro 
as  a  means  of  rapidly  regulating  a  currcm 
dimension  within  a  range  of  considerabU 
measuring  its  voltage  and  amperage*  wi 
ing  a  lecture-table  with  the  resistance  b 
ammeters.  &£.»  usually  required*  A  l*C 
aker  \teTioTtwvr!i%  q^*'  t^'ijieAvmQnt  far  whid 


may    perhaps    wish    lo    turn    to    one 

avicr  current*     This  would  in  most  circum- 

l^ate     changing     the     resislances     previously 

of  grean^r  carrying  caf)acity,   and  perhaps 

imetrrs    and    voheneteri<    also*     To    avoid 

Bcr  and   lo^s  of  limf",    I    usp   far  niv   h^cturt-s 


uboui 


leak    board    measuring 

a*  shown  in   Pig*    t 
fis  art?  shown  diagrammatically  in   Fig.  2, 
ihat  the  fittings   would   nerd   certain  modifi- 
djfferent    ranges    of    voltage.     The    fittings 
4tt:iblc   for   voltages    1-50, 
rent  enters  from  baflery  or  generator. 


Ki 


^    7^^    7c    7i   7s 


F. 


Ftc.  9;, 

&ur  50-voU  lamps  in  parnllcU  giving  r^sist- 
f40i  26,  ao  ohms,  and  carrying  current  up 


[p  switches. 

li    switch,    used    when    heavier    current    is 
voltage  Is  employed. 


Z,  a  tw^o-way  switch. 

From  Z  the  current  can  be  diverted  to  the  left  through 
a  lo-amp^re  fuse,  F^,  and  thence  to  the  rheostat,  R,,  of 
resistance  8  ohms,  ciipacity  xo  amperes,  or  from  Z  the 
current  can  be  diverted  to  the  right  ihrnugh  a  1 -ampere 
fuse,  Fj.  and  the  rheostat,  R,.  This  has  resistance  up  to 
32  ohms,  capacity  i  ampere.  By  either  course  the  current 
reaches  the  ammeter  A.  This  is  a  small  instrument  with 
a  3-iru  dial,  and  graduated  to  2  amperes  only.  Thus  an 
**  open  face  "*  is  secured,  and  small  currents  can  be 
measured  with  some  accuracy*  Sh,  Is  a  shunt  box,  with 
h*  ki  h  i*ff  shunts,  so  that  a  lo-ampere  current  can  be 
employed  if  needed, 

T,,  lerminal  for  attachment  10  lecture  apparatus. 

V' (  IS  a  voltmeter  reading  i-(jo  volts, 

Vj,  a  voltmeter  reading  1-6  volts. 

The  negative  terminal  of  each  voltmeter  consists  of  some 
2  ft.  of  flexible  wire  ending  in  a  **  dagger  point/*  By 
employing    these    tiexible    ter- 

imals,      not     only     can     the  ^ 

'.  ^ltage  of  the  supply  battery 
I"-  read,  but  also  the  volts 
unsumed  in  any  portion  of 
it]e  circuit,  and  the  accuracy 
uf  many  experiments  involv- 
ing nujnerical  results  readily 
checked. 

Several  smaller  modifica- 
tions of  the  above  arc  used  ai 
this  school  by  the  senior 
students.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
board  in  which  the  instru- 
ments are  made  lo  be  used  in 
a  horizontal  position. 

These  boards  have  proved 
particularly  useful  for  check- 
ing rnsiults  obtained  by  ihe  usual  methods,  such  as  : 

(i)  Resistance  of  a  v^ire  or  of  any  portion  of  a  circuit. 
By  the  free  voltmeter  terminal  we  can  measure  K,  at 
either  end  of  the  wire ;  note  ammeter  reading  then 

(i)  Thermal  effects  of  current  and  Joule  *s  law.  Read 
K,,  E,  at  each  end  of  wire  passing  through  the  calonmeier. 
Take    ammeter    reading,    and    check    value    obtained    by 

CE/ 

thermometer  for  heat  produced  by  formula  M^— — . 

4,2 

fj)  The  carrying  capacity  being  high  on  one  side  of 
the  board  and  the  current  capable  of  very  minute  adjust- 
ment on  the  other,  the  same  hoard  serves  for  regulating 
the  heavy  current  needed  for,  say,  the  action  of  currents 
on  currents,  and  the  very  small  one  for  mirror  galvano- 
meter, Sic. 

By  connecting  the  tcrtninals  direct  to  a  battery,  vary- 
ing the  resistances  in  circuit,  and  taking  reading  by  con- 
necting the  voltmeter  terminals  to  various  points,  a  siudcnt 
in  a  short  time  gets  clear  ideas  of  these  effects  in  the 
following  : 

(t)  Variation  of  volts  consumed  with  resistance 
encountered. 

(2)  Different  effects  of  resistance  in  scries  and  pariiUel, 

(3)  Importance  of  internal  resistance  when  extrrnal 
resistance  ts  small,  and  its  converse. 

{4)  Use  of  shunts. 

(5)  Ohm's  law  true  for  any  part  of  a  circuit, 

(6)  Use  ol  iuse^i  \tv  &\vc»tl  c\tcu\V,  ^k. 


FiO.  \, — T,  T.  tcTTninals;  R,  rheo- 
stat, 1  ainp,  ca{Micity,  34  ohm 
rciii^tance  ;  S,  iwo'\%ay  &witch  ; 
h,  lamp.  So  dim  resttunc^: ;  A, 
Ammeter^  i->  aiup4^ ;  V,  volt* 
meter  with  fiee  tenninnl  ',  F, 
f  »mp,  fuse. 
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Moreover,  by  habitually  using  the  board,  except  in  such 
cases  where  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  10 
measure  current  or  voltage  direct,  a  pupil  gains  some 
definite  notion  of  what  a  current  of,  say,  i  ampere  means, 
or  at  least  he  gets  to  know  what  strength  of  current  is 
needed  to  use  with  different  apparatus ;  probably  most  boys 
who  work  successfully  the  ordinary  experiments  given  in  a 
laboratory  course  have  no  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
current  they  are  using.  By  their  attention  being  constantly 
directed  to  the  readings  on  the  instrument,  the  terms  volts 
and  amperes  cease  to  be  mere  words. 

VV.   E.  Cross. 

Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon. 

Quantitative  Experimentg  in  Electrostatics 

Experiment  i. — To  obtain  the  voltage-curve  of  an  electro- 
scope. 

The  electroscope  has  a  single  gold  leaf,  which  is  observed 
through  a  microscope  having  a  scale  in  the  eye-piece. 
Instead  of  the  usual  "cap,"  a  small  mercury  cup  (made 
out  of  a  terminal)  is  screwed  on  to  the  brass  rod  carry- 
ing the  leaf.  A  **  Faraday-cage  '*  or  "  screening-box,*' 
i.e.,  a  wooden  box  lined  with  tinfoil  or  zinc  and  earth- 
connected,  protects  the  instrument  from  electrostatic  dis- 
turbances. 

By  the  voltage-curve  is  here  meant  a  curve  drawn  with 
the  microscope-readings  represented  along  the  axis  of 
abscissae,  and  the  corresponding  voltages  of  the  gold  leaf 
along  the  axis  of  ordinates. 

The  connections  for  a  calibration  are  shown  in  the 
diagram.       The    terminals    Tj    and    T,    of    a    "  potential- 


For  each  position  of  the  lever — starting  will 
that  gives  the  highest  readable  deflection  of  the 
wire  W  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mercury 
seconds  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  leaf  acquires  th 
of  the  wire.  The  voltmeter-reading  is  taken  j 
removing  the  wire  from  the  mercury,  and  the 
is  read  just  after  (the  microscope-reading  is, 
higher  while  the  wire  is  in  the  mercury). 

Experiment  2. — To  determine  the  electric  capa 
electroscope  calibrated  in  the  previous   experimei 

The  leaf  is  charged  to  the  highest    pjossiblo   r< 
small  brass  ball,  heW  by  means  of  a  silk  fibre, 
to  touch  the  drop  of  mercury  in  the  electroscope 
removed  and  discharged,  and  a  reading  of   the 
is  again  taken.     These  operations  are  repeated  . 
contact   with   the   ball   produces   an   appreciable 
in  the  reading. 

Let  C  =  capacity  of  ball  =  radius  of  ball  in  cm. 

C  =         ,,         electroscope  in  cm. 

Vq  =  initial  potential  of  electroscope 

Vj  =r  potential  of  electroscope  after  1st  conta 

^a  =  »»  >t  f»  2nd 

V«-|-  ,,  „  ,,  (»t-i)th 

Vm     =  ,.  ,,  „  Mth 

Then  charge  lost  by  electroscope  in  istcontact  =  C' 
#  „   Rained,,  bill  „       „        =C 

Equating,  C'(V^-V^)  =  C 

_C 

~C 

C 

"C 


divider  "  or  "  volt-box,"  consisting  of  ten  or  fifteen 
i6-c.p.,  230  volt  lamps  in  scries,  L,  L,  are  connected  to 
the  supply  mains.  One  terminal,  T^,  of  a  voltmeter  is 
conn«(  ted  to  the  earthed  end,  T.,  of  ihc  lamps  ;  the  second 
terminal,  T,,  of  the  voltmeter  is  connected  to  one  end, 
T5,  of  a  metal  lever,  the  other  end,  C,  of  which  can  be 
made  to  press  on  any  of  ihf?  pieces-  of  metal,  D,  D,  in 
metallic  roniiminication  with  the  lamps.  The  terminals 
T,  and  T,  of  the  electroscope  case  and  screening-box  are 
connected  to  the  earthed  t'-rminal  T,  of  the  voltmeter, 
while  terminal  T,  is  conneited  to  an  insulated  wire  W 
wound  round  an  ebonite  rod  and  dipping  in  the  mercury 
cup  of  the  cltH'troscope. 

In    this    way    a    number   of   voltages,    from   o   up   to    the 
supp]y-i)ressure.    can    be    applied    to    the    electroscope    and 

•     their  values   read   off  on   the  voltmeter,   provided   the   latter 
/j.js  .7   nsi^tnnrf   wh'uh   is  M/ftic/ently   high   compared   with 

that  of  tilt'  lamps. 


Similarly, 


v„-v, 
v,-v. 


Lastly, 


V       _  V    —  ^ 


Adding  (i),  (2)...,  (;/)  in  columns  and  simplifying, 


c 


V. 


V,4-...    +v 


If    C    be    calculated    separately     from     (i),     ( 
(n),  the  results  are  liable  to  differ  greatly  from  or 
If,    however,    the    average    of    these    be    taken, 
found    to   agree   very    well    with    formula    (A).     I 
the  latter  formula  is  used,  as  the  calculation   is 
simplified. 

Experiment  3. — To  measure  a  capacity  of  th 
I  cm. 

The  capacity  of  a  small  electroscope  having  t 
mined  as  well  as  its  voltage-curve,  other  small 
can  now  be  compared  with  the  electroscope  in 
way  as  its  capacity  was  compared  with  that  of 
known  radius.  ^ 

Technical  Srhool,  Southend-on-Sea. 

The  Choice  of  School  Text-boclxs 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  difficulties  that  besei 
mast*T  is  the  choice  of  books  for  use  in  the  varit 
of  his  schonl.  However  much  trouble  is  taken,  c 
feels  thai  the  ri.Ljht  edition  may  have  been  o 
The  claims  of  f>cnnoniy,  too.  have  to  be  conslden 
as  the  demands  of  th.-  specialist  teacher.  The 
particularly  <linicult  in  top  forms  in,  for  instant 
or  geoj^raphy,  \vh«  n  a  h.-ok  is  needed  that  incluc 
ground  already  .t.v.rfd  in  other  forms,  though  s 
by  bit  durinj4  prf-vious  vears. 

\t\   \\ac  \\<:)\^o   \V\av   s\^wcv.  ^T\«5u^h    can    be    four 
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[    offer   a   tentative   list,    prepared   for   use   in 
?xt  term,  as  the  basis  of  discussion  and  corn- 
are   aware  of  our  shortcomings,   and   would 
le  to  amend  our  choice  by  the  experience  of 
For  our  hope  is  that  other  headmasters  and 
s    will   send   their  own   lists   to  Thb   School 
lat  it  may  perhaps  prove  possible  to  compile 
3US  lists  a  summary  of  the  books  most  usually 
G.  H.  Clarke. 
School,  Acton. 

Acton  County  School. 
t>osed  for  use  in  the  Summer  Term  of  1907. 

was  opened   in  April,    1906,   and   is  intended 

to    the    age    of    eighteen    or    nineteen.      At 

190  boys  are  divided  into  seven   forms ;  the 

f  the  lowest  form  is  eleven  years  four  months, 

the  top  fourteen  years  ten  months.  The 
ret,  is  low.  Books  are  supplied  by  the  school. 
•"  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,**  Junior 
ebrook  (Rivingtons) ;  The  New  Testament, 
mcise  Bible  Dictionary  *'  (Cambridge  Press). 
eraiure  and  Grammar. — Form  II.,  '*  English 
le    Young  "    (Blackie) ;    **  Home   and   Abroad 

iv.  (Arnold);  "Grammar,**  Davidson  and 
m). — III.  Lr.,  Poetry  as  above;  "Britannia 
\.    (Arnold);   "Grammar,**   Hyde,    section   ii. 

also  in  the  four  following  forms). — III.  Md., 
I  **  (Blackie) ;  **  Tom  Brown  *s  Schooldays  '* 
.  Up.,  "  Ballads  of  British  History,'*  pt.  ii. 
leroes  of  Asgard  **  (Macmillan). — IV.  Lr., 
Canto  vi.  (Nelson);  "Ulysses,**  Lamb 
'.  Up.,  Spenser,  Selections  (Blackie) ;  "  Life 
louthey  (Nelson). — V.,  Chaucer,  "  Prologue  *' 
Vess) ;     "Montezuma,**     Prescott     (Blackie); 

English  Grammar,'*  Nesfield  (Macmillan); 
?rature,*'  Wilson  (Arnold), 
orm  II.,  "  Britannia  Reader,**  IIIa.  (Arnold). 
Oxford  Manual,**  pt.  i.  (Blackie).— III.  Md. 
,  "  Elementary  History,**  Ransome  (Riving- 
.r.    and    Up.    and    V.,    "  English    History,*' 

and  iii.  (Arnold). 
—Form    II.,    "  London,    Historical    and    De- 
31ackie) ;      "England      and      Wales,*'      Lyde 

Lr.,  "  Concentric  Geography"  (McDougall) ; 
Home,*'  pt.  ii.,  Mackinder  (Philip).— III.  Md., 
irde  (Black).— III.  Up.,  IV.  Lr.,  and  IV.  Up., 
5  (Black).— v.,  "  Man  and  His  Work,*' 
Hack);  "Atlas,"  L'Estrange  (Philip). 

3.       Bell's     "  Concise     Latin      Course." — 

jurse,"    pt.    i.,    Scott    and    Jones    (Blackie); 

lae  "  (Bell).— 1.  "  Prose,"  North  and  Hillard 

"  Scalae       Mediae"       (Bell);       Kennedy's 

ler  (Longmans). 

trm    II.     and    Set    6.     "  Preparatory     French 

:Dougall). — 5.  Mackay     and     Curtis,     pt.     i. 

**  Les      deux      Brigands  "      (Hachette). — 4. 

Curtis,  pt.  i.  ;  "  Nouvclles  et  Anecdotes  " 
-3.  Mackay  and  Curtis,  pt.  i.  ;  "  La  jeune 
/ingtons). — 2.     Mackay    and    Curtis,    pt.    ii.  ; 

Accidence  '*  (Brown  and  Sons) ;  "  Le  petit 
ton  "  (Rivingtons). —  i.  "  French  Composi- 
gent     (Heath) ;     "  Elementary     Accidence  "  ; 

Houssayc  (Black) ;  "  Extracts  in  Phonetic 
"  (Black). 

et      3.     "  Lehrbuch,"      Spanhoofd      (Heath); 
Allerlei  *'       (Rivingrons). — 2.    "  Lehrbuch," 


Spanhoofd;  "  Lustige  Geschichten." — i.  "Lehrbuch,** 
Spanhoofd;  "German  Conversation  and  Composition,*' 
Wesselhoeft  (Heath) ;  "  Fritz  auf  dem  Lande  **  (Riving- 
tons). 

Mathematics, — Geometry,  Baker  and  Bourne  (Bell). — 
Algebra,  Baker  and  Bourne  (Bell). — Arithmetic,  Examples, 
Pendlebury  (Bell);  "A  Junior  Arithmetic,**  Pendlebury 
and   Robinson   (Bell). — Trigonometry,   Lock   (Macmillan). 

Science. — Nature-study,  "The  Book  of  Nature**; 
"Nature  Study,**  Latter  (Dent);  "Chemistry  for  Schools 
of  Science,*'  Parrish  (Macmillan);  "Heat,  Light,  and 
Sound,**  Jones  (Macmillan);  "Inorganic  Chemistry,** 
Newth  (Longmans);  "  Electricity  and  Magnetism,**  Sander- 
son (Macmillan). 

[Other  headmasters  and  headmistresses  have  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  which  Mr.  Clarke  writes.  To  render  assist- 
ance in  such  cases  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  similar  lists 
of  books  in  use  in  well-known  schools,  and  will  endeavour 
to  publish  a  digest  of  them  in  an  early  issue. — Eds.] 

School  Sermons. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  an  awakening  of  public 
interest  in  educational  matters  generally ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  the  parent  who  is  ready  to  suggest  what  should 
and  what  should  not  be  taught,  and  the  strength  of  whose 
opinions  about  the  secular  teaching  varies,  in  general, 
directly  as  his  ignorance — this  parent  rarely  makes  a  sug- 
gestion about  the  subject  of  which  he  probably  has  some 
knowledge,  viz.,  religious  and  moral  teaching.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  in  one  particular,  a  most 
important  particular,  the  system  of  fifty  years  ago  is  still 
in  vogue.  School  sermons  might  be  made  a  most  powerful 
engine  for  forming  character  and  instilling  moral  ideas ; 
they  are  too  often  but  a  waste  of  time  for  the  preacher 
and  a  dreary  period  of  boredom  for  the  congregation.  I 
am  now  speaking,  not  so  much  of  the  big  public  schools, 
though  even  there  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
clerical  masters  in  these  days  makes  the  question  im- 
portant, as  of  the  numberless  small  schools  scattered 
over  the  country,  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boys.  In  these  perhaps  the  headmaster  alone  is  in  orders, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  schools,  he  alone 
preaches.  The  results  would  be  unsatisfactory  enough  if 
he  contented  himself  with  preaching  sermons  of  his  own 
twice  a  term  and  read  a  good  selection  of  other  men's 
sermons  on  the  other  Sundays;  but  when,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  he  preaches  nothing  but  his  own  sermons, 
the  loss  of  opportunities  is  truly  appalling. 

The  figure  of  the  conscientious  headmaster  who  feels 
that  he  has  something  new  to  tell  his  boys  each  week,  and 
laboriously  writes  his  discourse  when  he  should  be  resting, 
is  a  truly  pathetic  one — fortunate  indeed  if  he  is  blind  to 
the  inattention  and  listlessness  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  audience.  After  a  very  few  years  his  style  and  delivery 
become  stereotyped.  Equally  stereotyped,  likewise,  though 
he  is  unconscious  of  it,  become  his  treatment  of  a  subject 
and  method  of  presenting  it.  No  one  likes  to  point  out 
these  facts  to  him  ;  no  one  hints  to  him  that  his  boys  get 
tired  of  hearing  the  same  voice,  the  same  inflections,  tiie 
same  truths  presented  to  them  in  the  same  form  of  words 
and  with  the  same  outlook  Sunday  after  Sunday  ;  no  one 
has  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that,  though  he  may  believe 
he  has  something  new  to  say  each  week,  there  is  also  the 
boys'  side  of  the  question,  and  that  they  may  not  be 
willing  to  listen  to  him.  Surely  those  masters,  at  all 
events,  who  can  be  Itusl^A  \.o  ^w^  \y\N\tv\\N  Vsscycvs  ^^x^.^ 
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also  be  trusted  to  preach  their  own  sermons  (if  they  wished 
to),  while  the  others  could  read  those  of  such  headmasters 
as  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Temple,  and  Mr.  Almond.  Then  the 
headmaster's  biterminal  sermons  would  be  a  novelty,  and 
would  receive  the  attention  they  merit. 

Truly  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  **  has  much  to  answer 
for  with  his  "  The  tall  gallant  form,  the  kindling  eye,  the 
voice  now  soft  as  the  low  notes  of  a  flute,  now  stirrinj* 
as  the  call  of  the  light  infantry  bugle  who  stood  there 
Sunday  after  Sunday  .  .  .**;  but  then,  no  doubt.  Dr. 
Arnold  was  unique.  Layman. 

PeBsimism  in  Education. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  School  World  I  observe 
that  Prof.  Armstrong  takes  a  somewhat  different  view 
of  some  great  men  from  that  generally  adopted.  "  Would 
not  boys  and  girls  tell  us,"  he  inquires  (p.  82b),  "  that 
Macaulay*s  essays  on  bores  like  Warren  Hastings  and 
Frederick  the  Great  had  little  interest  for  them — being 
for  the  most  part  beyond  their  comprehension?"  Prof. 
Armstrong's  pronouncements  have  been  subjected  to  a 
pretty  bit  of  Socratic  cross-questioning  by  Dr.  Rouse,  from 
a  literary-pedagogical  point  of  view,  in  your  .April  number. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort  from 
a  historical-pedagogical  point  of  view :  recent  experience 
has  shown  how  easily  a  humble  trawler  may  suffer  if  its 
peaceful  fishing-grounds  happen  to  lie  near  the  lordly  track 
of  a  big  man-of-war.  Still,  I  should  be  glad  to  know — 
and  many  history-teacher  readers  of  The  School  World 
might  be  glad  to  know  too — whether  it  is  Prof.  Armstrong 
or  Prof.  Armstrong's  schoolboy  that  regards  Hastings  and 
Frederick  as  *'  bores  "r  whether  these  bores  arc  **  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  comprehension  "  of  schoolboys 
because  of  their  own  qualities  or  merely  because  of 
Macaulay's  method  of  treating  them ;  how  that  "  innate 
desire  for  a  closer  knowledge  of  actual  fact  "  which  seems 
to  animate  Prof.  .Armstrong's  schoolboy  is  going  to  be 
satisfied,  as  regards  the  "  actual  "  political  **  facts  "  of  to- 
day, without  a  deal  of  knowledge  of  these  same  **  bores  "? 
Perhaps,  before  formally  and  finally  labelling  Frederick 
the  Great  Poison,  Prof.  Armstrong  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  read  the  certificate  of  that  eminent  analyst,  Lord 
Acton,  to  the  effect  that  the  said  Frederick  was  "  the 
most  consummate  practical  genius  that,  in  modern  times, 
has  ascended  a  throne  "  (.Acton,  '*  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,"  xviii.).  J.   S.   Lindsey. 

Domestic  Training  in  Welsh  County  Schools. 

*'  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  in  woman  than  to  study 
household   goods  "  (Milton). 

The  comfort  and  health  of  a  household  depend  so  much 
upon  the  housewife,  that  domestic  subjects,  such  as 
rookery,  laundry-work,  and  housewifery,  should  form  an 
important  part  in  girls'  education.  In  the  majority  of 
schools,  one  lesson  a  week  of  two  hours  only  is  given 
to  cookery,  and  an  experienced  person  alone  can  under- 
stand the  diniculty  under  which  a  technical  instructress 
has  to  work.  However,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
some  schools  are  making  progress  in  this  direction. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  technical  department  of  mv 
school  has  rt'ceivt'd  «'very  encouragement,  both  from  the 
headmistress  and  governors,  who  both  take  the  greatest 
int»*rest  in  this  technical  work. 
About  twrlxc  months  n^o  a  school  dinner  was  organised, 
-md   a    nourishinff,    appetising*   dinner    is    prepared    iot    T,d. 


per   head.     It    has   proved   a   great   success    in 
The    following    particulars — for   one    term — pro' 
•'  two  ends  "  meet  easily  : 

Expenditure.  |  In  Hat 

£  s.  d.  I 

I    Fishmonger         ...     1  i  5       From  sale  of  foe 

Milk      I  o  4i  I 

I   Grocer 3  3  9i  : 

Butcher        4  5  si 

I    Greengrocer         ...      i  i  5i  ' 

Stationer       7i 


I 


10  13     li  ; 


Balance 


I  The  unique  feature  of  this  dinner  is  that  € 
I  done  by  the  girls  of  the  school — ^preparation,  c 
!  ing  of  table,  dishing  up,  and  also  washing  up 
I  Two  girls  are  given  instructions  and  put  in  c 
I  day.  They  are  held  responsible  for  the  wl 
!  This  arrangement  gives  the  girls  splendid  pra 
I   preparation  of  a  dinner  and  the  laying  of  a  tal 

it    gives    them    the    advantages    obtained     in 
I    school. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  fortnight's 
Monday. — Pea  soup,  bread,  roly-poly,  and  sa 
Tuesday. — Roast     pork,     apple     sauce,     veg< 
bread. 

Wednesday. — Vegetable  .soup,   bread,    rice  pui 
Thursday. — Boiled  fish,  parsley  sauce,   bread, 
Friday. — Brown  stew,  potatoes,  bread. 
Monday. — Haricot  soup,  bread,  marmalade  pi 
Tuesday. — Meat  pies,   potatoes,  bread. 
Wednesday. — Stewed  liver  and  bacon,   vegeta 
Thursday. — Welsh  soup,  apple  dumplings,  m 
Friday. — Irish  stew,  bread. 
The    ingredients    are    bought,    where    possib 
quantities.     Bread    is    made    by    the    girls,    ar 
school.  S.  i 

County  .School,   Bala. 


The    School    World 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  W 
Progress. 

Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices 
ST.    MARTIN'S    STREET.    LOND 


Contributions  and  General  Correspondence  sf 
to  the  Editors. 

Business  Letters  and  Advertisements  should 
to  the  Publishers. 

The    School    World   is    published   on    the   ] 
mouth.     The    price    of   a    sitif^le    copy    is    6d. 
scription,  including  postaf^e.  ys.  6d. 

The    Editors    will    be   glad    to    consider    suitt 
which,  if  tiot  accepted,  will  he  returned  when 

is  prebaid 

Ml  contributions  must   be  accompanied  by  t) 
address  o^  i\\c  au\hot .  \\\ou^K  >\ol  necessarily  foi 
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ORD  COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN 
>LACE,  BAKER   STREET,  LONDON.  W. 

£N T KANC E  St  H  tJfLA  ItS U I  VS. 
ibolimhlp  111  Arm,  vidno  £3l  10»».  first  year,  ^£28  7«*  »eootid 

I^Bft  St*holar*hlp  in  Sokneo,  iiniiiU4l  value  4^48^  ictiablo  for 

^BiOliLr&tiiX)  in  Hcloncu,  ttUitual  value  £48,  tumble  for  throe 

pded  uti  the  rcatiltR  of  the  exumlimtioa  to  bo  hdd  In  Jyiiis 

hum  on  itppUcAthtii  to  the  Priwoii^al. 

nt  ftor   ProfftSttionoLl  TraJrvlnK    in  TcacKinff. 

re    adtultted     to    tJie    Training    Couriiiij    in    (h^MHurr   ami 

tncludes  full  propHtntioii  for  the  ExuminKlitmM  for  hbe 
^cif»^     grtitited    by   tho    Upj^erriUt*    of    Lftitdoji    «nd 

taiild  Si'bukrBhlp  of  the  ralue  of  ^ 1 5»  will  be  ofTered  for  the 
ftfttfiT  rvff^jcr,  1W7. 

1  d  degree  ur  an  t^nnivaloiit. 

Licb  tlw  Hcrtd  oi  Ihe  Tmiaing  thspnrttavtit  not 


HGENCY   FOR   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

paa^rement  t»f   »   Cuiuttiittce   ap|M»inteii   Viy  thu   Tomhers* 
^Uf '     o'    Prceeptorsj     Heiiidmiisireii*^*     Aa>»ix-iAtk>n, 
■Ban  of  AMtntaiit  Mi«trt!**ee,  And  Welub  County 
^^B  Schi-HiU  AB8uclution  ) 

^Kr*— 74.   GowKB   Snur,   LoinM>N,   W.C. 

^BbCrar— MiH  ALIOS  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

I^Ki*   been   ««tftbl;iibftil    far  the   parpoio   of   enkbting 
kid  work  wlt]!it3Qt  aDDfrCfiftarj  ooit.    All  f«ea  bAtfl  thnre- 
lil&t«d  on  thfi  loweft  bAiii  to  cover  tho  workioj^  «ipeDi«>. 
M»»  ^f  Ptjhiio  bod  Pritmto  Sebool*.  sod  Pareati  reqair- 
»    or    Teachera    aeeking    AppointmentB,    are    invited    to 
Agency. 
iftftt««   and   Traioed   TcRcberi   for   SchnoU   Knd    PriTftte 
lititig   Teaehers  for  Mtisio,    Art.   uid   etbtr  «pecl«I  auh- 
II    Teaohert  of  TariouM  iiKtJoa»Ht!eB;    Kinder^artra  &Ddi 
rm  ftr«  on  tfa«  Rug-inter,  and  every  endeavour  it  roadB  to 
ll*  cftndidatea    for  any   TmoftQoy. 
ta«r*hipt  aod   TranAfert  are  irranired. 
Imterviewi— tO.30  *.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p  ra,  tc  I  p.m. 
DtQ  9  p.m. 


[lOOL  BOTANY. 

p  prepATcd  for  UPC  In  l*rinjary  and  Secondary  SthfKOs 

lions  of  Specimens  of  Various 
i  and  other  Botanical  Objects. 


>w  itrr   very 
Mtflected      ill 

rbe 

,nd 

"Mil 

hl«4.^   Lu  fehow 

1  l-mai'ked 

Ml. 


,,       .         _         dl 

Ijr  fu^t  wiLb. 


I  iilao  rjvtl  Attention  lo  n  S  oec  tally  Prep  a  re'd  Porou* 
Orvi"SI  and  Preserving  Botanrcdl  Specimens.  Ir  i- 
'  to  <>rtliniify  riilii''.tlii>i:'  r'lj'LT.  in  that  it  in  tnuch  tnon.- 
tkt  tho  wimo  tu.  iiMin  ^ny  «ii1jatAnrcB  likely  to 

«ljc4ite  colour  •''  It  b;i»  also  tbe  advautiige 

r  thjin  the  t  Unjf  rjajKar, 


i 


list    hi    tiu(,ii*'t   n>ut    f! 


VLLENKAMP  &  CO.,  V°^ 

,5lin  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  LOMOON,  E.C« 


FUSED  SILICA  WARE. 

BASINS,   CRUCIBLES, 
TUBES    AND    TRIANGLES. 


This  material  melts  at  about  the  same 
temperature  as  platinum*  between  tyao^  C. 
and  i8oo  C. 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  is  about  ^ 
that  of  glass. 

Acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric 
and  phosphoric,  have  practically  no  effect 
upon  it. 


Fu/l  Pardmlars  and  Prices  may  be  had  f ram 

TOWNSON  &  MERCER, 

34,  CAMOMILE  STREET, 
LONDON.   E.G. 


PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS. 

A  Catalogue  of  Apparatus  and 
Materials     for    Exercises     in 


PRACTICAL 


CEOMETRY 

TRICONOMETRY 

WORKSHQPGALGULATIONl 


Write    for    "M"   List. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  LtC 

Makers   of  Scientific  Apparatus, 


VIU 
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READY    IMMEDIATELY. 


A   NEW  GEOMETRY   FOR   MIDDLE   FORK 

(Oontainlng  aubatance  of  Buclld,  Books  I.-IV.) 
By  S.  BARNARD,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  CHILD,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Crown  SvOf  3n.  (id. 


NEW      GEOMETRY      PAPERS. 

Gmduatcd  and  Arranged  in  Order  of  Wfficulty.  With  Hints  on 
the  Method  of  Solvmg  Riders.  By  Kupekt  Deakin,  M.A. 
Glolx}  8vo,  limp  cloth,  la. 

ARITHMETIC.       Chiefly    Examples. 

By  G.  W.  PAiaiKR,  M  A.,  Araistant  MastcT  at  Clifton  College. 
Crown  rtvo.    3».  tfd. [Shortlj/. 

A  GERMAN  SCIENCE  READER. 

With   Notes   and  Vocabulary.     By  William  H.  Wait,  Ph.D. 

Crown  8vo,  4«.  t>d.  net. 
Contents  :    Chemistry   (Gtrlach).  —  Physics   (Sattlrr).  —  Geology 
(Frofw).— Mineralogy  (£^m«iM).— Astronomy   (Mobiu^'iVijiUrenus).— 
Anatomy  {Httbbmann). — Abbreviations  —  Notes. —Vocabulary. 

FREYTAG'S    DIE    VERLORENE 

H  AND5CHRIFT.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Katherisk 
M.  Hewett.    Globe  8vo,  3a.  tfd. 


I  FIRST   LATIN   BOOK.     By 

I  8.  JoNEf),  M.  A.,  Perse  School,  Cambridge.    Globe  8vc 

I  *«*  A  first  Year's  Course  on  the  Refopm  Mel 
numerous    Exercises,  Grammatleal   Drill    Tab 

!  Sonsrs  with  Music,  Summaries  for  Revision.  Pic 
position.  Lessons,  Vocabularies,  &e« 

I  "  It  Ik  a  capital  little  book,  and  we  have  rarely  seen  ox 
\  been  ro  cleverly  written  and  so  practical  in  every  re 
I     Ttarhtr't  Aid. 


EASY     EXERCISES     IN 

TINUOUS  LATIN  PROSE.      (Being  a  reprint  c 
Part  of  "  Macmillan's  I^tin  Course.")     By  W.  K. 
M.A.     Globe  8vo,  Ss.  Od. 
KEY  to  '•  Macmillan's  Latin  Course,"  Third  Part,  4a.  6. 

*•*  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  t<9ach  the  student  to 
continuous  prose. 


OXFORD   LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS,  U 


RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Ooepel  accordinir  to  St.  liOke.    Greek  Text.   With 
Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rov.  J.  Boxd,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

[Junior  arul  Sfnivr. 

An  Introduetion  to  the  Oreads.    By  Rev.  g.  f.  Maclear, 

D.D.    8s.  (kl.  \S':aioT. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Greek  Text.    With  Notes.    By 

T.  E.  Paoe,  M.A.     38.  6d.  [Junior  ami  Senior. 

The  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles.    Authorised  Version.    With  Notes. 

By  T.  B.  Page,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    28.  tki. 

[Preliinhuuy,  Junior  ami  Senior. 

LATIN. 

Oaesar.-THE  gallic  war.   Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  A.  8.  Walpolk.  M.A.    4s.  tfd.  [Senior. 

GALLIC  WAR.    Book  L     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By 

Rev.  A.  8.  Wali-ole,  M.A.     Is.  6d.  {Junior  and  Stmior. 
GALLIC  WAR.    Books  II.  and  III.    With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary.   By  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  IiIj.D.    Is.  6d.  [Senior. 
Virgil.— AENEID.    Book   I.     With  Notes  and  Vocabuliu-y.     By 
Rev.  II.  M.  Htki'HESson,  M.A.     la.  Gd.               [Junior  and  Smior. 

AENEID      B(K>k  II.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  T.  E. 

I'aok.  M.A.     Is.  t»d.  [St^nior. 

liivy,— BOOK  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabukry.    By  M.  Alfohd. 

[Stnior. 
By  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Melhuisu. 

[Snnior. 
.  AND  XXII.      Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes.  M.A. 

[Stnio,-. 

Books  I.  and  II.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

M.A.      (Elementary  Classics.)     Is.  ^ki.   each. 


is.  (kl. 
BOOK   XXI. 

M.A.     Is.  tid. 
BOOKS  XXI 

4h.  iki. 

Horace.— ODKS. 

By  T.    E.    Pa(jk. 


(Classical  Series.)    2s.  each. 


[Senior. 


GREEK.I 


Xenophon.— ANABA818.     Book  I.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

My   Hcv.  A.  8.  Waljoie,  M.A.      l.s.  Od.      With  Exerciscrt.    By 

E.  A.  Wki.LS,  M.A.  1h.  tkl.  [Juniimnnf  S' nioi: 
ANAI1A8I8.     Book   II.      With   Notes  and  Vocabulary.      By 

Hfv.  A.  .s.  Wai.ioi.k.  M.A.     1.*.  eld.  [Senior. 

Euripides.— A I.CESTIS.     With  Notes  and  Vocjibularv.     By  Rev. 

M.  A.  n.wnKi.r.,  .M.A.     1h.  »;d.  *        [Srfin,-. 

ALCESTlS.     Edited  by  W.  L.  Kaki.k,  Ph.D.     Ss.  rid.     [S.^'or. 

Thucydides.— Book  IV.     Edited  ]»v  C  E.  Guaves,  M.A.     Hh.  «id. 

[S^^nnr. 

ENGLISH. 

Lamb.— TALES  from  SHAKESI'EAHE.  With  Introdncfton 
ami  NotcM.  By  C.  I>.  Pr.vrHAKD,  H.A.  (Contains  The  TuinpcHt. 
A.s  You  Like  It,  The  -Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Lear.  Twelfth 
Night,  Ilamlot.)     Is.  (\d.  [Fr>ii,ainarif. 

Poems  of  England.  With  Intrcrduction  and  Notus.  By 
11.  B.  Gkoiuje,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sidowick.  M.A.     Js.  fii. 

[Prttiiitiuari/  nnd  Junior. 


E  N  G  LI  SH-~<»n^t'*t*«'. 

Defoe.— ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Edited  by  H.  Kimosi 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Clabk,  1 

net  ( 

liOnsfellOW.- H lAWATH  A.    With  Introduction  axKJ 

IL  B.  COTTERILL,  .M.A.     Is.  6d.  [ 

Shakespeare.— RICHARD  II.      With  Introduction 

By  K.  Deiquton.    With  an  Appendix.    Is.  M. 

[Junto 
JULIUS  CAESAR.     With  Introduction  and  No 

Deiohtom.     Is.  9d.  [Junio 

THE   MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.      With   Intw 

Notes.    By  K.  Deiohtok.    Is.  »d. 

Scott.— OLD  MORTALITY.  With  IntroducUon  and  N 

[Junto 

MARMION.    With   Introduction  and  Notes. 

MiLLAN,  B.A.    3s.  [Junvo 

MARMION,  &c.    Edited  by  F.  T.  Palorave.    Is 

[J^nio 
Tennyson. -POETICAL  WORKS.    Globe  Edition.    : 
Volume  contains  The  Marriage  of  Geralnt,  Gcraixi 
The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.) 

SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  TENNYSON'S  WORKS 

'2s.  »'»d.    (This  Vol\jme  contains  The  Marriage  of  Gen 
and  Euid,  The  Coming  of  Artliur,  The  Passing  of  A: 

[Junio 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.     Js.  net.    (ThU  Volu 

The  Marriage  t»f   Geraiur,  Geraint  and  Enid,  Th* 
Arthur,  The  Pabsing  of  Arthur.)  [Junto 

GERAINT     AND      ENID    axd     THE      MARF 

(iERAINT.    With  Introduction  and  Note*.     By  G 
LAY,  M.A.    28.  (m1.  [Junio 

THE    COMING    OF    ARTHUR    and    THE     FJ 

ARTHUR.     With   Intnxluetion  and  Notes,      By   1 
M.A.     28.  6*1.  [Junio 

KingSley.- WESTWARD  HO :  Illustrated.  Ss.  0 
2.S.  n^t ;  Is  ;  sewed,  Od.  Abridged  Edition  for  Scl 
tratec.     Is.  Od. 

Milton.— CUM  rs.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
M.A.     Is.  3(1. 

L'ALLKdRO,     IL    PEN8EROSO,     ARCADES, 

SONNETS.  *Vo.     By  W.  Bkm..  M.A.     lb.  9d. 

Bacon.— ESSAYS.      With    introduction   and    Notes, 

Skluy,  MA.    3s. 
Wordsworth.— 1*()E.MS     OF     WORDSWORTH. 

Edited  l>v  M.  Aunold,     2s.  Od.  net. 
HEM'S  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ARNOLD'S  WOB 

hy  H.  Wii.v.N,  B.A.     Is  net. 
Macau  lay. -ESSAY    on    addisoN.     with   Intro 

N.jtis.     By  R.  F.  Win.  ii,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

[Kngli^h  Clastic*  Sr. 

E.S8AY  ON  ADDISON.     Edited  by  R.  F.  Winch 

[E.Kjl-^U  L'hratiiy:  for  Secondary  Schoot*  S( 


MACMILLAN    AND   CO.,  LTD.,  UJNDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE     SCHOOL     HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 
HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND    FOR    USE    IN    SCHOOLS, 

By  Arthur  U, 
Crown  8vo, 
j  M/lps  ami  8  PUtja, 
PrUe  4r,  Val. 
in  three  parts  ; 
L     To  l.5iK)  AD. 
It.     1509-1714. 
III.     16H9-1<H)L 
re  lis.,   oat  h  pait. 

ectus  will  bi3  sent  on 
appUcalion. 

SUITABLE    FOR    THE     OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1908* 


Iiin<&,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Oriel  College,   Oxford, 

*'  It  is  a  work  of  coaspiciiou*  merit  aiitl  unquestional*le  value.  »  ► 
Though  intetuled  for  the  atlv^inee^l  forms  ui  nchoob,  it  is  well  ndaptefl  for 
th«  piiv'Ate  use  of  nil  manner  of  stiuUmts,  and,  while  never  losing  fight  of 
the  liticessity  of  p*as«iijg  exAmination«,  3Ir.  Iiiites  has  eml«.iv«*ureil  l«i 
interest  an<l  ifuido  the  fitiiiU'nt  ruther  than  to  criim  liini.  Hj?  n,im  is  com- 
prehensive ;  for  he  seeks  not  merely  to  give  an  nccumtc  ehrotiicle,  but  to 
present  hifitory  in  its  various  aspect^i  coiistitiitiomil,  f^ocinl,  inlvrndtitnial, 
rind  Uio^raphicaL" — Scot/fmuit* 


The  Pitt  Press  Shakespeare  for  Schools, 

SHAKESPEARE*— KING  RICHARD  U.     Edit^nU  witli, 
iTitrodut'tlnn^  ^'otc*^  nt\6  Ul'»*sAry,  hy  A.  \\\  Vekitv,  M.A.    Fifth 


he  Pitt  Press  Series,  do. 

Wouk,  EuiTOS.  Teicil 

left  from  Shftk*!«pcArfl  4..  J.  U.  FLATintii^ 1    f» 

(^Fit*t  6ttUi,}  ,  _ 

Mnmu  Cniioe.  Pttrt  I. ..,  J.  H.  B.  Kastzhmaw    2    0        j^  Wi.nld  be  diUicult  to  r^miiw  thl*  wurk  (..r  this  neri^)  too  lilghJy,'4 
MdMorlAlity ,»  J.  A^XmtLUi*  .„ 2    6        ^htnol  MWUf,  i 

«...  J.  H.  B,  Mastw^ian   3   d  '   SHAKESPEARE.-JULIUS   CAESAR.     Edited,  wtthi 

*   a   w«^                      H    «    i  fi(Ti'M»MrT!Mii,   N..t<'v  ihmI  t^l.-.-s-'ifv,  Lv   A.  W.  Vkhivv^  M,A.     Wiia>| 

•*'* -* A.a-wi:rr 3    n    j  Kstimt«  from  North  *' PhituJr-b."    Niulh  KUitiou.    !■  r^l.               I 

B«lloOaIUcOf  Book*  1-3  A.  G.  TiSKBrr 8    0'  **  Anotlier  of  Mr*  Verity's  luiuiirflihk  6cho*jl  (>f]itioi>»  of  SLitkcBfioareH 

I  play %:*—a uiinluui,                                                                                                I 

SHAKESPEARE, -MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,    Withl 

IhtrcMitictiiiii,  Nwten,  ftnd  Gl«j*«ii,ry,  by  A.  W,  VtJt»T\\  M.A.     nfthl 
Kdiiion.     la.  o<l. 
^' A  l>erf<;ct  uchtti Sixty's  cilitioii  "— ^AW  Q\>ut^i  iu\^ 


tmOvuK  Books  1  and  3   ...  A.  Pttrron. .,.,,,  4  0    I 

t,  t«         „         ...  O,  W.  Edwaivdb 

iiru\  coutpUt€  Focahularia.)  ciu?h  1  0 

.,.,„.. * W.  8.  UAi>unr  .....*...  2  6 


The  Pitt  Press  Series, 


AiTliok. 


WOBIC. 


Ett|Tl>ft- 


PitlcrJ 


IfflltOQ  -.-  -      Comudnnrt  I.ycldR«,..«.M,    A.  W,  VieaATr  ,.>,,».,,    2    Ol 


(     Mud  uthiT  I^^ima  ..  . 
Soiitietd 


1 


Fetter  Lane  :  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse.      C*  P.  CLAY,  Manager 


NOW    READY. 
I,  cloth,  price  28*  6€l,,  free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

LLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

a    THE    YEAB    1907. 

CONTAINING 

I  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of 
Lists  of  OfRcers,  Examiners,  and  Members, 
Lions  of  the  various  Examinations,  &c., 
ppendlx  containing  the  following  Exam- 
ert: 


illiAtlo'U  of  T<aichfiT«  for  Diplomas,  MfdsumtDi^,  ]tH}(i. 

do*  do.  Chri^tmn  .  UK)U, 

iitn^tlbti  of  Pupil*  for  Uortlficatc? ,  '' '  r .  llKHJ. 

do.  do.  VM\. 

aamioUM.1  PrcliiiiinAry  Exftminntioi. 

do.  do.  [  r    \WC, 

W0f  Toraxm  Knunluatioti     .,.  M :  1    i     •  .  r,  I!H)i3 

da»  ...  ^  J.vj^tjn..,.-,  ivQC. 

,  I  a  WAj  be  Uftd  Mrpamtely,  price,  ff«»«  Uy  i^HMtt  Td.  eaeh 
tm,  7  Aiid  %  price,  froe  by  pout,  4d.  «<ich  let. 

Papers  are  to  be  had  only  in  the  Calendar. 


LON  DON: 

GSOH.  89,  Fiirringilon  Street,  Imim,  EX. 


THE  SCHOOL  WORLD. 


CHARGES  FOR   ADVERTISEMENTS, 


JC5  10  0 

2  17  6 

t  10  0 

0  17  6 


Half  Page,  or  Column 

Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Column 

One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column    ... 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata. 

Terms  tor  Series  of  Insertions  on  Application. 

The     SCHOOL     WORLD     is     published     on     Ihc 
first   day    of    each    month. 

Advertisemeiits    should    reach   the  Advertisement 

Department  of  the  Magazine  hy  the  s^lh  of  the 

month  prior. 


Prepaid  Subscription,  including  postage,  7/6  per  annum. 


MACLMILLAN     ANl)    CO.,    LIMITED^ 
St*  Martians  Stt^et^  lAmvVttw,  V^^.C 


t 
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Reduced  to  10s.  6d.  net  each 


Great  Batsmen. 

By  GEORGE  W. 
BELDAM  and  U.  B. 
FKY.  Illustrated  by 
600    Action     Pboto- 


Great  Bowlers 
and  Fielders. 

By  GEORGE  W, 
BELDAM  and  a  B. 
FRY.  Illustmted  by 
464  Action  Photo- 
graphs. 


Great  Golfers. 

By  GEORGE  ^V. 
BELDAM.  IlJus- 
tinted  by  268  Action 
Pboto;n*rtphs. 


Great  Lawo 
Tennis  Players. 

By  GEOUGE  W, 
BELDAM  and  P.  A. 
VAILK  Illustrated 
by  229  AftN»ii  Pliuto* 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd..  LONDON. 


G.  CUSSONS'  TECHNICAL 

BROUGHTON,   MANCH&{ 


B.Sr 


Ph* 


EiVKineennjc  anti   jktcch 
Cuiftson**  Sectional  Wi"^ 


of  CoiiU  iiivi  OUji. 
Fleft^^^rS  Wave  Line  TroUtrr  Apftmrmtum* 

vkhd    Dai-ttuouth,   uni    &or   t)M 

*"Si:;:  •£;•-?*  231,  Thahet  house. 


n 


Srr  OF  Mor»EL*  of  Ka-H*  10s.  6rf* 

SOUND     AND      RH 

By    W.    rn-r- 

"  We  havo  never  rcaci  &  Lctt<;'^ 
likelf  to  \to  coinprtthcjidcJ  by  ord^..  .,.  --  -  - 

BAILLIERE,   T1XI>AUL  He 

P,   Henpiettji    Stkixt,   Lo^rrKjir^ 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANIW 

Revised,  Cometed,  and  Augmented  b;  i  Iti 

University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8va,  Clath,  PH&e  7s* 

THE  liTATlOXER^'  COMPAKT,  a7ATto«a«'  |U| 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUM 


THE  "O'TOOLE"  EXTENSIME 


Designed  by  the  Rev.  H.  OTaOLE,  BUckrock  College,  DuMUi. 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE.    EXTREMELY! 


Specification, 

The  metal  rod  in  ftteam  jacket  is  encloaed  tn 
One  end  of  spirit  level  is  supported  by  rod,  otb^ 
meter  screw* 

ACTUAL  RESULT  OBTAfNED  WITH  ZINC 
HORM^L  Temperature  12' 0.      ..     Microfnettr  1 

AFTER  PASSING  STE/\M         „  99^  C.     .. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  TEMPERATURE  87'  C  DIFFERENCE  m  MICROll^ 

"  -  m^m  =  -'^'^'^'^ 

Correct  linear  coefflclent  expaiisrofl  of  zif|e  = 


PRICE 


complete  on  Mabostuiy 
Stand,  8  rodBt 


FuJI  pMrtlculmrs  tent  ufiiia  Sfipltcmttaa,    C^HmlQMuew^  i 

PHILIP  harrTs  jTco., 

INSTRUMENT     AND     LABORATORY    SPECIAUST8, 

BIRMINGHAM  and  DUB 


i  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


102I  TUNE    1007  r  Sixpence  Monthly. 

*^^'J  JUiM!-,    1907.  Lykarly  Volume  7s.  6d.  Nbt. 

Regislered  for  Transmission  lo  CaninKi  liy  Canadian   Magazine  Post. 


CONTENTS- 

THE  EMPIRE,     By  HAROLD  W.  ATKINSON,  M.A.    ... 
tD  THE  SCHOOLS.     By  Prof.   F.   J.  C.    HEARNSHAW,  M.A.,   LL.M.,  F.RJlist*Si>c, 

LEY  EDUCATION  Of  ELEMENTJIRY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS: 
Point  of  View  of  the  Secondary  School.     By  S.  ELFORD,  M.A. 
Point  of  View  of  the  Training  College.     By  J.  W.  JARVIS 
JF  EXAMINATIONS.     Ily  C  M,  STUART.  M.A.    ... 
IISUSE  OF    *  UNSEENS.'*    By  Prof.  G,  G.   RAMS.W,  I  L,D. 
OP  COOKERY.     By  Prof.   A.   SMITHELLS,  F.K.S 


204 


I 


AUG  8  ^  WCI 


HISTORY   OF    ANIMALS.      How  to   Teach    the  Mew    Subject    0^  Ilier-€afft1>f444e  ^1^^ 

ir     Hy  OSWALD  H.   LATTER,   M.A. <"  ^'Z    '''  \.,  "        ... 

E8  ON    BRITISH    HISTORY,    1GS8  1906      HI       Prussia,    America^  Jndlla,  W|{^17B3       !  v 

»P  ENOLISH  LITERATURE  AS  A  SCHOOL  SUBJECT      By  T    IL   FOWLER.  M.A 

ESYDIDE8 

IRieS  AT  THE  WHITOIFT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  CROYDON,     (ttluslmtcd.) 

FOR  L.C.C.  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOLARSHIPS      .  

IrVERBITY  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS.    Set  Subjects  for  July  and  December,   1908,. 
|R£ST  :    General;    Scottish;    Irish;     Welsh 
f  RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 
ICE: 

kle  Memorial  Fund.     By  the  Rev.  JOHN  R.   MAGRATH,  D.D, 
[Association's  Educational  Programme.    By  Prof.  R.  A.  GREGORY 
Determination  of  Charles's  Law.     (lUastmted.)    By  E>  T.  BUG  KNELL 
Education.     By  E.  M,   WHITE  .., 
^lo  SliOW  the  Bxlstenee  of  Openings  on  Leaves     Ull'itrited.)     By  L    H.   I»aVIEs,  B.S^^.    ... 
iion  AasUtants  In  German  Schools.     By  ERNEST  BOWMAN  LUDLAM  ^  ... 

of  Modern  Language  Teachers.    By  SIGMA  . 


lonUon 
MACMILLAN     AND    CO.,     Limited 

KEW    YORK:   THE    MACMILLAN   COMPANY 
1907 
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Mr.    Murray's    Recent    B 

PKOSPEC?TUSES  AND   EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE  POSTED  FREE  OK  APPUC 


Murray's  School  Arithmetic, 

By  A.  J.  pREB<LA5i>,  M.A,,  Edinburgh  Academy.     Liirge  crown  Svo, 
1&,     With  Aij;*werfi,  2«,  tkl 

Supplementary  Ezercisea  for  iIoine*i^orll,  with  Notes 
on  Method.    6d. 

"UlU  bot^k,  which  i»  irA t:T^6c4  for  um  in  the  new  Secoadmry  Schooln  wit^  bor»  sad 
^  life  betweeu  th*  ngem  .......* 

in  the  exaniplMt  ore  or 
|dkirtij|f  th€f  l«*t  fvrtnty 
||luicicA  of  i^'H ' 
The  book 
lionie-work 


.lU 


th« 


f-Ji'vetitoen,  u  written  to  «uit  ixioderii 
icy  have  bccu  rof*efttedly  r«Tk«d  i 
irp  dcsigtitid  tc»  iuit  pmrtic^il  nced»- 
TtJtuato  tIMk-  ti, 

KCISKS  i*  nffoni  example*  f« 

lien«ce««lty  '  i  ui*  book  dailir  betw««D 

acbool  and  hui<i'.\     Ihwif^h  I'linau-iiy  ttjtciided  for  um  witL  tijis  volume  It  will  be  found 
to  €t  Id  with  aoy  »n(xl«m  Uxt-book  ou  Arithiaeti<^, 


Murray's  School  History  of  England. 

From    the    Earliest    Tinges    to    the    Death    of   Queen 

A,   Tt'CKKR       With  manv  Coloured  and 
Ac.     3b, 

i»  »iut  une  full  of  new  iri*w-  U* 

.   well  writtcd^  weU  iip'tOHtS.i  :  jUy 

'tiiit  rrfi!>roiLce  to evieotc  ^.i.  :..-  L....uin?ut 

y  rulers.*    Altogether,  ti  i»  h  l*oolc 


Victoria.      By  Mis*  M. 

other  Maps, 'Plan-,  Table- 

/q¥  f  ttof  oj  E(fHCi.ttuj,{ 
I^Hit  M  aimplc,    plAiti  tvnr 
rr('*^.  .1.       It  if  MTtd  1 
:'itifitl  in»«rr' 
'  *»jcceed  ftr. 


Le  Francais  Parld  et  Ecrit, 

Livre  de«  Comnnencants.    By  A.  Stallworthy,  M,A., 

Grammar  School,  Newtasile-ou  Tyiie.     3g.  6d. 


Royal 


.:riUy 
iich, 
-1  re 

the 
..ttau 

L  ai+U  oridl,  u.iii  dt:isig^}jiu4  lu  etjaurt;  tiii;  ujii»ociiLtiuii  uf  llatnL  uttenuicc  with  liocurAcy  ol 
[  expr9Ml<Mj.  The  book  Ia  f  ntctided  for  ujkj  io  the  lower  foriuH  of  the  tjrdlijury  HecotidiLry 
'  ^hoot  

Grammaire  Francaise  Elementaire, 

Bv  W,  ^fANsFiELD  Poole,  M.A.,  Senior  French  Mooter  at  the  Royal 
Navftl  Colli?ge,  Osborne,     Crown  Hvo,  2».  6d. 
A  Nt'W  ElCTucntiury  Fyciich  Gnuxmrnr  on  Moduru  Lkijc&,  written  ctttlrely  lu  Freucb, 
%\X\\,  nnmtroiu  f£xervi>c9,  and  intended  fur  the  um  of  Seholftrt.  up  to  foiirttwu  or  fifteen 

'  ~  1  in  an  attr»ctlvo  form.    AH 

<   into  Hcvcnty  pe^cs  of  cleq.r 


Publicatior 


the  Classical  Association. 


The  Year's  Wor&  in  Classical  Studies.  1906* 

Edited  for  the  CU**f*ical  AssoLiaiion  by  W.  H,  I>.  Rotrsi:,  M.A,, 
Utt,T>  ,  He^d  MaJiter  of  the  Peree  GrammAr  School,  Cambridge, 
1'  Index,     2a,  ^d.  net. 

a  H.  Butcher,  MP.;  W,  H.  It  Ronee,  ii;A.,  IJtt.U;  R.  M,  Duwkioe, 

M.A.                           "VI, A.:  J.    ],,    M'.r.  :^.   M.A.:  Trnf,   E.   A.  Gur^hi.r:  G.    M.irrii.nnld,  M.A.; 
1^  H,  i-ii  ;  W.  C.  F.  1    y.  To.1, 

JW.A.;  F,  II  A.;  Loulfrj  tks,  M.A,; 

Prof-E-A.- -       ^  ,A.A,  Hunt,  j  .       l  iy»,  Utt.D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

The  Pronunciation  of  Latin  (and  Greek). 

Vulcv  'M,i  or  2s,  for  twelve  copies* 


SIR    WM.    SMITH'S 
Smaller  Hl3tory  of  Greece. 

New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition  by  G*  E.  MaKIXDIX,  M,A.  3s.CJd. 

Smaller  History  of  Rome. 

New  and  Thorougbly  Revised  Edition,  by  A.  IL  J.  G&KEXtixiK,  M.A» 
with  a  .Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Erapirc  by  U.  Mu>i>LKTux, 
MA.     3s.  6d. 

*,-  iV/n#  of  these  bo«jk»,  whUb  hftve  recently  lost  cop^frlj^ht,  ^irt  utanilonid 

( ,*  ]  -  prt>ieijt  cnvyrifjht  cclitiona  (thonou^hly  rcrif^  xud  brought  a ji  to  diit«) 


Mr,    C.    R.    I*, 

An  Introduct^ 
History   of   Enf 

Part  IL— From  Henry  Yll*  ia% 
With  Maps,  Plants  And  Iml 


Alt    ^'>h' 

•'Im- 

VOlli 

Attr 
|{»ll 


fiTLLiHir     **{ 


:Ht    v^iiiluc 


MurraiPs^ 
English     Liferatur* 
By  E.  \\\  J 

Lut4.: 

Fra?»k  Sinx>nhr* 
Direct*!!'  of  BilucAiioti 

Mr.  Murray  h*8  in  coi 
new    series   of   books    oo 
intended  for  use  iti  schools 
The    Story    of    Bngtish    Lit* 
completed  in  three  vol 
at  not  merel}^  giving  . 
and  their  books,  bat 
English  literature   ai 
its  force  and  wealth 
jnst  so  much  of  biograpl 
may  serve  to   link   the 
history  of  our  country. 

To  each  volumt?  of   T*** 
seleclions    of   Re»i'' 
iind  Senior)  are  m 
fmphasii<i!  ihp  i-^- 
the  object  of 
to  that  wid* 
wntert  which 
culture  of  an  ! 
are  sutKcieraly  h> 
student  to  form  a  \ 
thev  have  lief- ■ 
their  own  ini  r 
importance  ii  : 

The  Story  i 
English  Llter^ 

Vol.  I.- The  Elizabethan 

VoL  11— The  17th  and  II 
1780.     3i». 
Tht  third  votumt  (ITSO^ltH 

Readint 
English  Lpiterc 

L— The  Elizabethan  Perio 

Junior  Course^  2s,   *»«L       Inicrii 
2a,  tVl,     Senior  Coar&e,] 

IL— The  17th  and  Idtb  Ceittii 
Junior  Course.  2^.  Od*      Itite 

2is»  6d.     Senior  Cr 
Tht  ihn*:  volnmrA 
mt  in 


Please  write  lot*  DescHpCtve 
Tltte-pagest  Contents,  " 


JOHN   MURRAY,    ALB^VA^IX  ^T^^YHI,  Ui^^^^ 
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iCE  MARSHALL  &  SON. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
POST   FREE. 


iTRATIVE    HISTORY. 

Ufled  in  illiistriition  of  whatever  Text- 
n  English  History  may  be  adopted,  sup- 

Kig  fuller  and  more  picturesque  detail  tbiiii 

iren  iii  ordiimty  E^chool  manuals. 
British  and  Old  English  Period^  2s.;  Medt- 
■VAl  Period,  2s.  6d.;    Tudor  Period,  2s.; 
Stuart  Period,  2s.  6d. 


READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE. 


Edite*l  by  E.   K.  Si-Eumr,  B.A. 
Is.  ik\.  not. 


Illiiat  rated. 


"We  are  now  Ad^'pting  yumr  '  Prcjifirittiiry  Tyrnple 
Keuder'  fnr  our  Tnmaltion  Cliu»,  aiul  think  k  will  l»e 
cxjurtly  what  wo  wnuL"    {IttnstraiM.     U,  im/./ 


Uy  lot  uiu  Hte  a  ^ip.'t!irH*M  nf  "  TaJv-* 
t>diTed  hv  tX  Ij-  'lliuiiimin.  rti- 


HAKLUYTS  ENGLISH  VOYAGES. 


TEMPLE   READER. 

inl  by  K.   R  iSi'EiuUT,  B.A.     llluntratad, 
h).  net. 


*  Junior  TiMiUJlo  Header    tbu  ^Jt^f  *^f*i  thf 
nd  to  firder  it  tit  my  uvxi  rt-Liiil-ixliuti.  " 


Edited  fur  the  u.se 
InLruduction  by  Sir 
Illustruted.     2a.  Od. 


of    .SclmoU. 
Cljements 


With    an 
Markham. 


•[  Froni  H  M,l  S  — "  rtTljui*-*  f  ruAy  tiikfi  this  t>pIJort^n^ltv 
«f  thatikiug  y<iu  fur  yuur  '  lUslory  i*f  Euglitnd,'  whkh 
hiut  hvt'ii  cxtrcruidy  uneful,  and  which  I  hto  never  tired 
tjf  reooniineuding  oj*  >i  guJuto  to  the  #plrit  in  which 
hi»(tv.ry  *hnuld  l»e  t^miight.  '  (A   t^ir^t  ni*t*un  of  Eittftaiuh 


lOK  OF  BALLADS. 

led  by  C.  U  Thom.shn.      I*.  Od. 


llnrly  pli/a-.';'!!  with  tlie  volunn'-  *ii  "  Little 
hiL'h  et'iifiH  In  ino  ii  dtrligUtfiil  ptfLitry 


THE   CARMELITE   CLASSICS. 

Standard   Erigliah  Ttixts  at  low  pi  ic«'S,      Fnjtu 
3d.  to   Is.  fid.     CofKphtt'  LtHf  on  n/tpHrn/ioiu 


C       Fi'om   H.M.  Lis* ^'*  When    wmy   we  exiioet  ti>  ncv  out 

'    Purt  11.  uf  your  IwNvk  in  Kitg'lifih  Litorutiire?    if  only  yuij 

can   keep  up  to  the  hljfh  Ttsvi;!  of  I'lirt   I.,   I  nhiili'  con- 

Lrr.dukitc  feuchers  .md  chlldron  iihke."    (,f  fttt^t  Btjttk  i,n 


HEURISTIC   ARITHMETIC. 

ily  Clifkliri*  (ikwv  M.t.K.  li. A.,  and  C  E.  RirK,  M.A.,  Woat  Heath 
Sclioul,  Haujpsiead,      Mtfhotf  lifnA\  '2s.  6d.;   E-rnm/ttt-^  lh>€yk\  Ifi. 


tie  above  are  some  or  the  hundreds  of  expressions  of  approval   of   their  Books  received  by 
HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON, 

LONDON  ;  Temple  House,  and  125,  FJeet  Street,  E.G. 


finning  of  dune 


'3£tu6iant 


ff 


Paper   Published   in   Englaiid) 

CONSIDERABLY  EXTENDED. 

WILL     CONTAIN 


PAGES  instead  of  8, 

articles  (Explanation  in  English  of  the 
Grammar,  translations  from  French 
I  vice  versa,  a  novel,  etc.)  will  be 
ent  ones  (French  Grammar  exercises 
Cttons,  Study  of  French  Literature, 
ravels,    History    of    Art,    Papers    on 


Price   2€i« 

Smiths'  and  Wymans'  Bookstalls 


IDOLA  PULPITORDM: 

Pitfalls  of  the  Practical  Teacher. 

This   Series  of  Articles  commenced   in 
the  November,  1906,  issue   of 

The  Journal  of  Education* 
L    .     INTRODUCTORY    ARTICLE,    .     L 

Dy  Fropxssor  JUHN'  AliAM^;.  appcircd  November,  ISWXiw 

11 CLASSICS IL 


By  H.  G,  HART,  Buuictiuie  Hetid  Master  of  Sodbcrgh, 
ii^«|>(Arrd  l»cocmber,  l'.HXi. 

riL     .     ,    .     .      ENGLISH,      .     .     •    . 

By  ARTHim  01  lUUM.L,  i'riu.  liml  ^A  Borou|fK  Hoftd 
Tmiiiiiig  CoUogv,  iipjwjjirvd  JiuiiiAry,  11K)7. 

IV FRENCH,      .... 

By  CLOCTPESLEy  BRER  ETON,   l>iviai.^njU  Iiwpector 

to  L.G.C  (M««icni  LaL<i|i(nAi{e»),  Appeared 

Februjiry  niid  M*reht  T.4)7, 


III. 


V. 


YL 


.    ,    .      SCIENCE,      .... 

By  T.  PERCY  NUNN,  Vice-rrincipal.  Loudon  Day  TnUnlng 
CuUege,  uppcJUT^i  April,  WSl. 

.    ,       NATURE  STUDY,      ,    . 

By  T.  It  A  YM  ENT.  Vlcc-i'ilncipil,  Goldnmithi*  College, 
«Lppeured  Mity,  1007. 


VL 


[Shiffli;  coplMof  imy  one  of  nixjve  tiumtwr*  cao  be  aent  poit  free  tor  fld, 

or  th«  Aevou  for  Sn.  fid.] 

Another  I  DO  LA  Article  *p{)«Ar»  in  tbe  Jijm«  levue^ 


Offices :   3,  BROADWAY,  LUDCATE  HItU  E.G. 
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Tbe  Teachers'  Gnild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  HOLIDAY 
COURSES,  1907. 

At  tours  and  HONFLEUR, 

FRENCH  f 

At  NEUWIED  (on  Rhln.). 

GERMANS 

And  at  SANTANDER, 

SPANISH. 

Students  assemble  at  all  centres^  except  Santander,  on  Augitst 

2nd;  at  Santander  on  Augvst   3rd.       The  Courses  last  for 

three  full  weeks. 

Handbook  (price  6d.,  post  free),  giving  full  details  (Sylla- 
buses of  Lectures,  Lists  of  Householders  receiviug  Students 
Excursions,  and  General  Information),  from  the  Offices  oi 
the  Guild,  74,  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

FRENCH   HOLIDAY  OOURSES.  OAEN. 

JULY  AND  AUGUST,   1907. 

Classes  held  at  the  Lyc^.  Lectures  on  Literary  Subjects,  Composition, 
Phonetics,  and  Conversation.  Classes  for  Boys  and  Oirls.  Scholarships 
and  Examinations  for  Diplomas.  Part  of  Course  at  the  Sea*side.  Direct 
Boat  Service. 

For  particulars  apply  to  W.  Robiks,  B.Sc.,  61,  Preston  Road,  Levton- 
stone,  Essex  ;  or  (students  in  Lanes.,  Yorks.,  and  Counties  North)  to 
R.  E.  Yates,  50,  Bums  Street,  Nottingham. 

"  Alliancb  Fran^aisk.' 

pRENOH  HOLIDAY  COURSES  by  the  Sea-side, 

at  ViLLKRViLLK,  noar  Trouville  (Normandy).    Aug.  llK)7.-9th  year. 

Gtoneral  Preparation.  Special  Preparation  for  the  Lond.  B.  A^  1907. 

Syllabus  post  free  on  application  to  Prof.  L.  BASCAN,  Rambouillet. 
Author  of  "  L^gendes  Norraandes,"  &c. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(Unirertity  of  London), 

YORK  PLACE.  BAKER   STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  Reid  Scholarship  in  Arts,  value  £31  lOs.  first  year,  £28  Ts.  second 
and  thii-d  years. 

One  Henry  Tate  Scholarship  In  Science,  annual  value  £48,  tenable  for 
three  years. 

One  Pfeiffer  Scholarship  in  Science,  annual  value  £48,  terable  for  throe 
years. 

Will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  examination  to  be  held  in  June. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 
Department  for   Professional  Training:   In  Teaching:. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and 
January. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  London  and 
Cambridge. 

A  Clift-Courtauld  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £15  will  be  offered  for  the 
Session  beginning  October,  1907. 

Candidates  must  hold  a  degree  or  couivalent. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Head  of  the  Training  Department  not 
later  than  July  Ist,  1907. 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

DELEGACY  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF   SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  1907-8. 

The  Delegates  offer  a  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £25  for  the  Academical 
year  1907-8. 

The  Scholarship  is  tenable  by  a  woman  who  shall  have  taken  Honours 
at  a  British  University,  and  who  is  in  nesd  of  pecuniary  assistance  for 
her  course  of  Prufessional  Training.  She  will  be  expected  to  take  the 
full  course  of  training  under  the  Delegacy. 

Applications  with  full  particulars  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Tutor  of 
Women  Students,  Miss  A  J.  Cooper,  22,  St.  John  Street,  Oxford,  not 
later  than  Wednesday,  June  5th,  1907. 

Old  Clarendon  Building,  Oxford,        V.  PERRONET  SELLS, 

May  15th,  1907.  Secretary  to  the  Delegacy . 


BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY     L 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.-CourMS  of  Instruction 
iaatioot  for  the  Soienoe.  Arte,  aad  Law  Degreee, 
nited  Teaohen  of  the  UiuTerdty. 

Well-eqaipped  Laboratories  for  Cbemiitry,  Bzperinu 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  aad  Meta 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  ComioMicial  Geography 
Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  I 

CONJOINT  BOARD :  Lectiu^  and  Practical  Work  in  Chei 
and  Biology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Paint 
Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent 

Prospectut  Free  on  applieation. 

BRITISH   ASSOCIATION    FOJ 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIEl 

LEICESTER  MEETING,  1907. 

The  Association  meets  at  LEICESTER  on  Slst  J 
Presidency  of  Sh-  Davtd  GUI,  K.C.B.,  F.R8. 

No  technical  Qualification  is  i-equired  on  the  part  of  a 
admission  as  a  Member  or  as  an  Associate. 

MEMBERS  pay  £2,  on  admission,  and  £1  for  any  suh 
which  they  attend  an  Annual  Meeting,  without  fu 
ASSOCIATES  pay  £1  for  each  Annual  Meeting  they  ati 
are  admitted  on  the  same  terms. 

A.  SILVA  WHITE,  Assista 

Burlington  House,  London,  W. 

TJNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sesai 
are  organised  for  the  Matriealation,  Prelimiiii 
Intermediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Soienoe,  Intermed 
(B.D.)  and  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Bzaminationa  of 
of  Loodon,  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Bsac 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teaohert.  Oompoeitioi 
of  the  above  OoQrfet,£13  13s.  per  MMion.  iMgiftn 
Gainea. 

Complete  Three  Years'  Oonraet  are   arranged  for 
Mechanical,  and   Electrical  Engineerings  and  Oonraei 
intending  to  become  Architects  and  Sorreyort. 

The  College  it  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  1 
provides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Corrionla. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  n 
Lady  Tntor. 

For  fall  information  see  Prospectns,  which  will  be 
on  applioation.    JAMES  RAFTER,  Regiitrar  and  Sec 

ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COL] 
FOR     WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Eleven  Entrance  Sch 
£35  to  £(50,  and  several  Bursaries  of  not  more  than  £30,  t« 
years  at  the  College,  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  ai 
to  be  hold  from  June  24  to  June  29,  1907.  Namoa  must  1m 
May  25.  The  College  prepares  Students  for  London  Degr 
certain  of  the  Oxford  Honour  Examinations.     Inclusive 

For  forms  of  entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to  t 
Royal  Hollo  way  0>llege,  Euglefield  Green,  Surrey. 

CHURCH  EDUCATION   CORPORATl 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OX 

Training:  Coileere  for  Women  Secondary  Tei 

Prinripa/— Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A.  (bite  Lector 
at  the  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  i 
Teacher's  Diploma,  and  for  the  Higher  Froebel Certificate. 
courses  for  teachers  visiting  Oxford  in  the  Spring  and  Su 

Bursaries  and  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  in  the  Sprin 
Terms.     Apply  to  the  Principal. 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INS 

TxLOARTd  Road,  West  Kkksinotok,  Lonxx)K 

(Recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education.) 

Chaiitnan— Sir  W.  Mather.  Trcasrtrei'—yiT.  C.  G.  Mo; 

Sea-itary—^r.  Arth c  r  G .  Sy mon ds,  M .  A.    Principal— UiM 

Students  arc  trained  for  Examinations  of  National  Fro« 

Prospectuses  and  imrticulurs  regarding  SchoUrshipe  c 
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FMESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


!wT- 


Detailed  Prospect  uses  of  theae  Books  will  be  sent  on  application 


Crown  8v<>,   I?. 

ARY   ENGLISH   GRAIVIMAR  THROUGH   COMPOSITION.     By  John 

ill,    M.A.,    He--tr,r  >>i  \\i*'   KirkLa3<l>    Mi^h   SelnKfl.  [t^ttnltj  Immtdlatrly. 

ii  n  ^\>r  to  thci  fttutiy  i4  English  what  is  k.dle'l  the  *'  New  >lotbod  '"  in  foreiifii  IftTi^'Uij^u  touching.     In  the 

I  jrt  i.r  1 1  V  *ugjfe«tivc  sketch  "f  n  ytrelliii livery  course  f«f  componilion,  oral  jitid  wnttt  u,  iilou^  with  the  mivlii 

M   Cmirse,  written  from  the  j-Kifnt  of  view  uf  Corni»f»*itk*n  ;  Mid  HrnvUy  oh*i|ilui-!»  vn  rro*ody  and 


f 

E8 


Crown  SvOj  Is. 

AND  ANECDOTES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  FRENCH.  A  Primer 

Composition.      Uy  LAkl    HKATitt    As^siatpUit    Maater    lit    JSl,    Dnnsian's    College,   Catfonli       With   Notes 
*     y.  '  .  [Efady  Short t^^ 

ji  ititeudod  for  the  \\m   gf  Junior  F<WTHii,  ftud,    us  »tto1),  tdoks  to  »utiFly   material   for  «wy  narratire  construction 
it^riug  of  ^yntai'ticnl  difAcnltlei.    i^otne  of  tho  Stories  buro  glTcii   ara  oM  frieud»  from  Ldi  Funtaine  and  clMwUcrci  Uut 
ly  uew,  luid  ino»t  tif  the  old  one*  hjivc^  ticon  rowritton  to  *Uit  the  necesnity  for  aiiiiple  eojmtrtiction. 


Cruvvn  8\'o*  lUustratei!,  2s. 
•|RST  GERMAN  COURSE.     By  U  B.  'L\  CHAPrEY,  M.A..  Asgistant  MHsterat  Eton. 

!  ■  oiihiderablc  expcHenL'c*  t»|  modtri*  rncitliodft  of  modern  tiiuguajare  teiiching  hoXh  on  tho  Contliietit  nnd  in  EiiklSih 

iLd  in  thi*  Ixjok  to  provide  fairly  raxj id  in»tnicfinu  for  |iiU|ill*  who  have  already  done  »oij*e  frYcncli,  and  iK"^^i My 

i.vhich  occupy  the  main  ftortion  fjf  the  Jx>ok  arc  printed  hi  Koman  type  to  vender  the  early  work  in«*rtr  easy.     1  ht-L^ 

iiutiii  Lt  ut  shurt  storiun,  printer!  in  (jutbie  type  (with  **  quejstitjnnjvires/'  <i£e.),  and  by  a  few  German  Kunga  with  mn«ic.     After 

Btiiiw-y  «d  Grunnuar.  a  Lttf  <d  SVrnil*  to  learn /jind  n  V-je^ibulury. 


Crown  8\'o,  Is. 
UNSEENS*     Selected  and  firranged  by  P".  C.  Marchant,  ALA.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 

I'  dl  Master  of  St.  PniirB  School, 
urfc.  nicdy  gruduattn^  Troui  sentences  of  a  line  to  pnetHKCA  of  twenty  llnc&  from  Virgil,  Livy.  At?,     Where  noedful« 
„   .xu  by  an  Knis'li?.h  htu'tiug.  .  ,   .  The  ejttractft  arc  well  chosen  and  cartdiiUy  graduated  In  difficulty  ««  well  as  in 

*^j'  E>iiti.Hi<t'.tH. 

Post  8vo,  Is.  net. 
PRONOUNCE     LATIN.      A    Few   Words  to   Teachers   and   Others,      By  J.   P. 
Lit  t.  IX 
IJon  ijf  nonie  o».lcr  into  tl^e  ebnaj,  of  LntSn  pronuncljitlon  in  Kfjgliind  may  justly  be  detcriljcd  fti«  firtiue  need  of  olaMicul  teiu?h* 
f  thi*  work  I-  t'j  {>r..vi..nt  llje  Uwts  atid  Issucii  npon  \vhich  iv  Ju.lgoiijnt  muflt  proceed  in  na  direet  and  Kimplo  a  fomi  aa  {Kxaible. 


mbridge   Local    Examinations,   1908. 


MESSRS.    BELLAS    EDITIONS    OF    BOOKS    SET. 


ftilMINAHY  AND  JUNIOR. 

■  THE  HEROES.     Edited  by  L,  H.  Pond, 

B»i>  yiiils     is.   ^lPJf  ,  intjIjM/,  TfttM  ror S^'rotnhinf  i^hfHtfa.) 

f:  THE  HEROES,  KrHted  hy  A.  E.  Roberts, 
»EARE:    THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

y  T-  IM  IF  IJA*tXtTT.  B  A.  "J5,  (B'Jf  A  ArtiW/.A  vf»*^<ri,:) 
larately.    Is. 

►EARE:    THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE, 

»Bilu*.ti«..ii    iind    Ulus.sury   hy   .Juhs    iH^n^ia.       Ulli*tr3iTcd. 

BE   BELLO  GALLICO.    Bock   11.    Kilited, 

Wteetit>ii,  Xott>,  nil. J  \i--i.,(,Milfiry.  by  A.  C.  Lu»t>iLL,  M.A. 
itratkons  uid  M,tpij,     1^,  .,1.       {Hfrfl'H  JUunimttd  fifiMkn) 

DE   BELLO   GALLICO.    Book  IIL    E<litcd, 

X<.tL»,  RJul  Vocabulary,  liy  F.  H.  f'ot^ox,  M.A.^ 
a,  M.A.  With  niuKtmtioQN  ai)d  MA|»ft,  la.  <id. 
, -:  .aesar.    Books  l,iv.    1«. 

{BriC»  Cintvicul  TmjtiJutitnui.) 

lEID.   Book  X.    Prof  CoNiNGTON'ij  Edition. 

•*d.  {Cru„(,rnfyf  J *M*  irith  Nf>f(*,) 

\TS  FIRST  GREEK  READER,    With  Hints 

julary.  ^icuuJ  K.liilun.  ^Vlth  ao  tlbiPtmtioiis.  Ik.  <td. 
)N  :  ANABASIS.  Book  L  Kilited,  with  Intro- 
Note*,  niid  Vtiaibnlary,  by  E,  C.  >Urlhant,  ir.A.  With 
JOS  and  SlApa,     la,  rtd,  (BM'a  ffttmiinftti  anssitf.) 

IS:    HECUBA.       Edited,    with    Introduction. 
id  Vocubniary,  ly  the  itcv.  A,  W.  Ufcott,  M.A.     muft- 
is Cd.  {Brff*  WuMimt^i  a«»*i«.)    | 
HL     It*                                       {Bitr*  C'f*tMnc(U  Tfnn*tatit,n*,)    \ 


SENIOR. 

SHAKESPEARE:    THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

Notes.  fL]  urnttly.     It. 

SHAKESPEARE  :    THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

With    iutn)dnt.'ttoii  and  Gto**juy  by  Jon>  Dfcsi>jJ6       U]ii»tmted. 
In.  m:t.  {Ckitvnek  ShttkfMpfJinr ,) 

SHAKESPEARE :   CORIOLANUS,     Notes  by  T.  Dokf 

H.vTtMnr,  13.  A.     is. 

LIVY:    BOOK    XXL      Edited,    with    Introduction    and 

Nnles,  by  F.  E.  A.  TKAVti*,  M.A.     With  nbi6lriitiinw.  Wapa,  and 

riaiiii.     'is.  *3d.  net,  {BaU*  InUrtuftltuU  lUutfuiftfi  ft^MJi***.) 

TranSlfttlon.     le.  (HrfV^  Ctojttictd  Tmntlntioni,) 

VIRGIL:  AENEID.   Book  X.    Pruf.  Con  in<jto>*!<  Edition. 

Aiiri'lfe^iii.     iB.  lid.  [Cttmtinttj^  ffjctt  ttith  Not**,} 

Translation^    i«.  (sw/v  e^««nm/ Tr«««Wa£«»»««.> 

HORACE  :  ODES.     Book  IIL      Editrd,  with  IntrfKluclton 
»\\i\  X«4tH,  bv  II.  bAniTK,  M.A.     lllufrtrattd,     in.  ckl. 

TrartsJatlon.    )<  (B^fs.  cutr^eui  Truf*ffafi<,f**.) 

PLATO  :  THE  APOLOGY  OF  SOCRATES  AND  CRITO* 

Edited ^  with  "Siytca,  UrltUaJ  and  Exitrctiuil,  by  Wilmklm  Waokik, 
rh.U     29.  ftd. 
Trail  si  lltion .     l  b.  {BrU'f  tU»nent  Trfin  tin '  .oiu. ) 

MOLIERE:  LE  MISANTHROPE.    Edited  bv  M.  Gasc. 

Tr  L.  {OttMhttVn  frauh  Dntjun.) 

Translation,    is-  (/<r/r*  .VwV*t>  rr«uW(*fJon#.) 

GOETHE:    HERMANN    UND    DOROTHEA,      Edited, 

with  N<  te*,  by  KnyiUjT  Hei^l,  M.A.,  and  K.  Wolfkl.     1».  iVl, 

Translation.    i».  {Btii't  Mudtm  T*>if%*fationM.i 


OCTAIUD  UST  OF  IflSSRS.  BtlL'S   fi^ODEp   TEXT-BOOKS,  WHICH   COVER   TKE   CHOUNO   OF  THESE  EXAIilKATIOWS. 


>don:    GEORGE    BELL    &    SONS,    York    House,    Portugal    Street,    W.C. 


VI 
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DATCHBLOR     TRAINING     COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS, 

Cambkrwell  Grovk,  8.E. 

Pnneipal — Miss  Rino. 

ilistreu  of  Method— Mit»  Carpkmter. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical  coui'se  of   professional  training  for  Teachers  in 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abunduit  opportunity  for  class  teaching  in 

the  DATCHELOK  (500  pupils)  and  other  schools. 
STUDENTS     PREPARED     FOR     THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERS 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Graduate. 
Also  A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Examinations 

of  the  National  Froebel  Union.    Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Final  B.A.  or  Can»bridge 

Higher  Local  Honours. 

Fee :  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.    Terms  moderate. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF  TRAINING  for  Teachers  of  Piano  and  Class 

Singing. 

The  next  Term  commences  on  September  10. 

TJNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES  (A  Con- 
^  stituent  Collesre  of  the  University  of  Wales).  Department 
for  the  TrainlnfiT  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Professor  of  Education. 
R.  L.  Archkr,  M.  a.  (late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford),  assisted 
by  Miss  J.  K.  Borland,  M.A.,  and  F.  Flktchkr,  B.A. 

Preparation  is  offered  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  University 
of  Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (llieoretical  and  Practical). 
Facilities  for  Practical  Teaching  are  provided  at  the  two  County  Schools 
in  Bangor,  and  at  the  Prepanitory  School  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Department. 

There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  Training  DeiMirtmcnt  in  which  prepara* 
tion  is  offered  for  the  Higher  Certificate  Examination  of  the  National 
Frovbol  Union.  Students  in  this  Department  practise  in  the  Kinder- 
garten attached  to  the  Preparatory  School. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers 

Guild,    College    of    Preceptors,    Headmistress<»'    Association, 

Association  of  ABsistant-Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County 

Schools  Association.) 

Addreu—7i,  QowwM   Strut,   Loxdoh,   W.C. 

Rtgiitrar—mM  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 

This  Agency  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Teaohers  to  find  work  without  anneoessary  cost.  All  fees  hate  there- 
fore been  oaloulated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 

Headmistresses  of  Pablio  and  Private  Sohools,  and  Parents  requir- 
ing Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  Appointments,  are  invited  to 
apply  to  this  Agency. 

Sfanv  Gradui^teB  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private 
Families;  Yisiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art.  and  other  special  sub- 
jects; Foreign  Teachers  of  various  nationalities;  Kindergarten  and 
other  Teachers  are  on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to 
supply  suitable  candidates   for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

Hours  for  interviews— 10.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  until  3  p.m. 

RIPON  AND    WAKEFIELD  DIOCESAN 
TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

RESIDENT    GOVERNESS. 

A  Resident  Junior  Govcme8«  will  be  required  to  commence  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  September. 

Initial  salary  £S0  per  annum,  with  board,  lodging,  and  medical 
attendance. 

Preference  given  to  n  candidate  holding  a  University  degree  in  Arts 
or  Science. 

Fonup  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  the  Principal, 
the  Training  College.  Hipon. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  DURHAM. 

BISHOP  AUCKLAND  GIRLS*  SECONDARY  SCH(K)L 
AND  P.  T.  CENTRE. 

FORM  MISTRESS  required  for  September  to  take  French  and 
Englinh.  A  thoniu^h  kii«>wledge  of  Freueh  and  some  experience  in 
teaching  it  uro  ensential.  Residence  abroad  a  recommendation.  Salary, 
jK120,  rising  to  £140  by  £5  annually.  Ap])lication8  must  be  sent  in 
on  oificial  forms  (Form  S.l),  obtainaWIe  on  receipt  of  stamped  addrcRsed 
foolscap  enveloiw,  returnable  as  directed  thereoii  before  June  15,  li»07. 

Shire  Hall,  Durhani.  J.  A.  L.  ROBSON,  Secretary. 

Summer  in    Sweden.— During  the  Summer 

Months,  -Mr.  ic  Mrs.  FKARKX8inE  receive  visitors  or  pupils  (eei>ecially 
in  Hi.sfoRY.  Exr.LisH.  and  Classics)  in  their  house  in  Daleciirlia. 
Thi»  house  i.s  situated  in  a  birch  and  fir  district,  covered  with  lakes 
and  hills,  in  «n»c  of  the  fairest  pn>vinces  of  Sweden ;  and,  though 
it.self  out  of  the  }jeaten  tmck,  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  most 
visited  })arts  of  the  coiuitry.  Access  eiu«y  from  England,  via  Gothen- 
buiy,  Kritttianin,  or  Malaid.  Inquiries  (stating  wants  and  times) : 
Lcktor  Feareshidk,  Anglicia,  Snoan,  Ludvika,  Swedes. 


Price  ed.  net. 


By] 


Memorandum 

Presenieri  hy 
The  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MEDICAL   PI 
The  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATH 
The  BOARD  OF  HYGIENE  AND  TEMP 

TO  THB 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   BOARD    OF    EI 

In   Furtherance   of  Teacl 
Hygiene   and   Temper; 

PuhlUhed by  CORNISH  BROTHERS,  Limited,  37,  New  fi 
And  on  sale  by  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  Co.,  Ltd 

"  One  of  our  most  briliiant  ecf/eio. 

— Pekfack  to  Jt 
Third  Edition.    Reduced  to  2s.  6d. 

CICERO    AD    AniCUM,    I 

WITH  PROLEGOMENA,  NOTES.  AND  API 
By  ALFRED  PRETOR,  Editor  of  Per, 

(NKW  AKD  ENLARGED  KDITIOK). 

Loridoa:  CEORGE  BELL  &  SONS.    Gainbridge:  DEII 

Crown  8vo,    108  pages.    50  illuatratlons.     Pi 
Set  of  Modele  of  BAr,  Ids.  6d 

SOUND    AND    RHYI 

By  W.  EDMUNDS,  M.A.  (Cantah 

* '  This  is  an  ndmirable  little  book.  The  olemeuta  of  ph 
tics  are  described  with  remarkable  lucidity  and  accura< 
wealth  of  illustration  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  diagra 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL  &  COX, 

S,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Qariion,  Le 


THE"ENGLEFIELD"  SCHOOL 

The  best  appliance  for  an  Art  Room.     6s, 

THE  "EREGTNEK"  BOOK  SI 

For  the  correction  of  stooping,  and  the  preserval 
sight  of  the  young  during  the  period  of  their  schi 
from  2s.  6d. 

nrttt/or  deacriptivt  cireulari  to  Mr.  A.  ESGLEFIKLD,  Lon^ 


JOINT   AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT 

23,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsburt  S^^rjt 
Telegra.ms:  "  Educatorio,  Lokdon. 


RegiMtrar-E.  A.  VIRGO. 

Low  comraissions.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  h.tving  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and 
seeking  appointments  are  askod  to  communicate  with 

Office  hours,  9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.;    Saturdays,  9. 
Interviews  generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  specia 


SECOND-HAND   BOOKS  at  Half 

New  Books  at  25  per  cent.  Discount ! 
EDUCATIDNAL    BOOKS    (including    Scientific 
Examinations  (Elementary  and  Advanced),  suf 
approval.     Li8t8  free.    State  wants.     Books  b^>ui 
given.— W.  &  S.  FuYLK,  185,  Charing  CniBS  Road 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  Ci 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufketurer 

.    Write— 

\       iftcHOOv.  Ko^^;:i,\,  ktwudel  Villas^  Chelmsford  Ro»l, 
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ttBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


wS  Si 


UITABLE  FOR  THE   CAMBRIDGE   LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS, 
JULY   AND    DECEMBER,    1908. 


4 


*r^ss  Shakespeare  for  Scheets* 

Th e  M e  1*0 h an t  o f  Ven Ice.    vv  i t r 1 1 1 , 1 1  i ni i u  t ioti , 
:y  by  A-  \\\  VtHir\ ,  M.A.     Fifth  Editiub,    1*.  lid. 


Student's  ShakeB0eare» 

Ooriolanus.     Edited,  fur  thu  uwo  ^if  studonta,  by 


^1   A 


a> 


•tigh  ii  itlecQ  of  «,ork  as  wo  were  led  tJi  t'xijoet 

1   IIa,t*/rt  In  the  sAine  ««rie»,  to  wiy  nothing  of  thy 

lonty  hiw  80  «bly  pTei»arc<i   ft>i-  the  *Hchool  Sbake- 

Pitt  Press  Series,  Slc 

Work  KflTOB-  PlttCB. 

Tilt  HcmicJi *,,„„.......     E.  Gabdnir  *,  1    A 

Comrx^  und  Lydd** A.  W.  Vkritv    -»...  i    0 

Srtiinet*,... ,.„.., , ,...  ,,  .«..,  i    6 

MArmioti  J,  H.B.  Ma^mimaic  2    0 

Quantiii  Durwant W.  Mt"Rtsosl/»rA<fiY*#. 

,  S«1<9ctiui]s  fnittu „,.„ [f»  lk€  PrtgM 

Le  Chleu  du  CAt>ltaln«3    ,«    M.  vu.  O.  VKiiitAtL  2    0 

Le  Ml«.>.hr,.pc {%oL«:.""!:*:  J  *    " 

I L'Mhitoh 0  dim  ConBcrit...    A.  R   Ropes  ........  3    0 


Tireuly  Storliw  from  ., 
Hermann  uiid  Dorotlaoi 
Dfui  Bild  <ka  KiiUera    .. 

Colloqiiij^  Lnthi . 


.    W.  Riri'MAVN    „.,,.  8 

{W.    WAiiXKR    ttnd  I  g 
J    W.  CABTHftULJ 
.      KaHL  OftKVL S 


G.  M,  Kpwaups 


•  (UveAof  Miltiado».ThemLft-\ 

L-J      toilt^.    ArUtldo-i,    F&u- ]  E.  S.  ShuckburoH  1 

'\      MiiiiMM.  .iitU  Ciuii»n    .J 

M  Oc  Hollo  Gallico,  B«.>k»  IL  ti  ^  f,   PK*K«Tr  *» 

I  I  D«  Uolln  G&llico,  BookA  H.  )  £.  S.    gHUCK»rR<iii 

tl     i%ud  in »  «Jwh  1 

{mu*  compliU  Foeabvtaria,) 


The  Pitt  Press  Series,  AOm 

AiTTaoR.                            VVoKK,  Editor.         PutcE, 

lATtN—  a.  d. 

Oloero    .«.    OratlonB  imainit  Catrline    J,  C.  Nicol»*.^ 1  K 

Horace  ........    Ode»,  Book  [IL»„ .»„...  J.  Gow    .«♦♦,.,.„.„.  2  01 

Llvy    -.    Book  XXI.  „.. „  M.  S.  Di»iaDAi.«  «.  2  li  i 

Verflrll   AoDold,  Botik  X ,,,„ A.  SiwjfricK....,  .„  1  fl 

AIsi*  im  Edition  with  completu  VocabuUrj',  „  *„,  1  rt 

QHKKK— 

Euripides  ,..    Hccub*  ...„ W.  8.  Hadlkv 2  0 

Homer  Hiad,  Book  vr «...„.„.  G,  M.  EtiWAttM  .„  2  0  1 

Plato Ajjolojfia  Sixjr*ti«  ,„^.^...  J.  Apam  ..............  8  »^ 

Thucydldes     BiH>kUf.  ...* ^„.    A.  W.  Spratt   5 

Xenophon  ...    AnafaiwL*,  Book  L.. A.  Prktor ...  ^  i> 

,»         Boctkl G.  M   Edwards.^    I  ft  ! 


riie  Cambridge  Bittie 

Book. 


Bplatle  of  St.  James 


for   Schools, 

».  d. 

Book  of  Judges  ....,, Rev.  J.  J.  Luti ...........  n*i  2  0 

Qospel  according  to  St.  Mark    Kev*  G  F.  Maclur  ,„  nfi  a  0 

Acta  of  the  Apostles .,    B«v.  J.  K.  Limry   ......  m#I  S  0 

Bplatle  to  the  Philippians   ««.    Ht.Ticv.  H.  C.G-Mori^R  nei  i  6 

Vory    Rev.    E. 
Pi.riii^nK  .. 


ements  of  English  Graminar. 

i  Chapter  on  K,ifiiiy  \V riling.     By  A.   S.    West, 
THriity   College,    Cambridge.     Extra   fcap.    Svo, 
A  Chnpttr  on  EsMiy  Writing  BofMimtely^  4d. 


to  ncv  AU  entrtrgcffl  edltiuu  of  '  The  EltTincnt*  ot 
\iT  Alfred  H.  Wc«t.  It  i«  d  jffHHi  solid  Ix>ok,  Mrhlch 
pPtmlAtity.  TIm**  ciition  c«jntftin*  n  new  acciiuu  on  KMay 
ell  iitHk«i  ii»  ti«  thMtMUK^ly  iT-iiUcal,  rind  «kupp1ylng  a 
rt  ag^rihmt  precioi^ity  and  idlutilvctic?»-s. " — Aihnif^^ui/i. 

flish  Qrammar  for  Beginners. 

same  Author.      Js. 

11.1  little  vrork  which  wa  oixi  henrtlly  roconimGnd." — 


Km 


bndtic  Scbool  tbletorn?  ot  EiitilaiiD. 
y  of  England  for  Use  in  Schools. 

THifi  D.  l>\Ks^  M.A.J  furiniH'ly  Scholar  of  Uriel 
,  Oxf'inl,  Ctowfi  8vo,  with  Thirteen  M^ips  a,m\ 
Plans.  4s.  6ti.  AUo  in  ihrue  fte|>;irnte  ptirU,  'is. 
(P»rl  L,  to  15U9  A.P.:  Part  IL,  15*^-1714  ;  Part 

irftr  of  '  .ai^pIru'.iiN  tjictU  rmd  uiiqiieatlounble  vulmi.   .   .   , 

I  hrjoli,  it  Ift  "A'ell  adajittnl 

1 1  id.  whlki  never  to^in^ 

-  I     <  Mr.  InncB  hjws  undcAVimrt'd 

1  had  to  cram  bin*.     HIb  aim  l« 

to  give  an  rtcturnte  chronU'le, 

tH^  coniiti  tut  toll  a1,  *[)cialT  intcr- 


.«;} 


uft  I    0 


T#ie  Smaiier  Camhridge  Biiile  for  SchootSs 

Book  of  Judg-es .    Dr.  J.  S.  Blaok: ...„.„.  I    «< 

Qospel  aceordlna  to  St.  Mark    Kcv.  G.  F.  Mac  lear  I    0  i 

Acts  of  the  Apostles Bev,  J.  JU  LrMov 1 


The  Revised  Version- 

G-ospel  acoordins  to  St,  Mark     [ 


Sohooi  Edition, 

ft.  d. 
tiet  I     il  I 


Sir  A.  F.  UiiHT  and  J 
Mrs.  Cmrrv  ....„  j 


The  Prayer- Book  Explained. 

Hy  the  Rev.  Fkr«  iv.vi-  JvcKMt.K,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

Pkrt  I.    The  Daily  Offices  and  the  Litany,    2a,  6d. 

The  Church   Catechism  Explained- 

By  the  Ruv.  A.  \V.  Koi3i>soH,  l>  U.  Fifth  Impressiuti. 
Fcap.  Hvo,  2s. 

The  Winchester  Arithmetic. 

By  C.  noDFKEV,  M.A.,  Headnmnter  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Osborne,  and  G.  xM.  Bell,  B.A.,  Senior  Mathe- 
nmtica!  Master  at  Winchester  College.  Crown  8vo,  ."fe. 
TtMicher'a  Edition,  with  iSolutions,  interleaved,  Oa*  iiet. 

Elementary  Geometry^Practical  &  Tlieoreticai. 

By   r.    (iouKKKV,    MA.,    dud    A.    W.    Sidi>ons,    .M  A. 

(1)  Conipiete  iii  One  Volume.     Large  rrown  .Svo,  Se,  Hd. 

(2)  In  Two  Vohttnes.      Vol.   L   {Exp4?rinn;nial  Cout^e, 

ftnd  Book*  1.  and  IL).  2*.;  Vol    IL  <Bookfl  III. 
mid  IV. ),  2s. 

(3)  In  Five  Partsi  :- 

Part    I.     Ex  peri  mental  Geometry,     li. 
Part  XL     Theoretical    Oeometry.    Four    Books, 
Is.  each. 
Answers  to  the  Kxnmpks,  price  4d.  post  free. 

Solutions  of  the  Exercises.    By  E.  A.  Pricb.  B*a. 

Crown  Hv(i,  r>s»  net. 
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London  &  South  Western  Railway. 

SHORT  HOLIDAY  TRIPS 

To  the  Continent. 


CTCLINO    TOURS    in    Normandy    and    Brittany,   Yia 
Southampton. 

ATAILABLB  FOK  RXTURNI50  FROSf   HaVRX,   CHERBOURG,  OR   8t.    HaLO. 


3  to  14  Days  Excursion  Tickets  (Srd  CIhss  Rail  and  2Dd  Cabin 
Steamer)  iaaued  as  follows  :— 

London  to  Havre,  24s.  6d.,  every  Thursday  ^ 

Southampton  to  Havre,  208.,  every  Saturday 
London  to  Rouen,  1st  Class,  S8«.;  2nd  Class,  28s.  Od.        ^ 
Southampton  to  Rouen,  1st  Class,  Sds.  6d.;  2nd  Class,  268.  I 
Issued  every  Week-day  f 

By  Steamer  only  between  Havre  and  Rouen  J 

London  to  Caen,  27s.  IKl.,  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
Southampton  to  Caen,  238.  3d.,        „  ,, 

London  to  Trouvillc,  25s.  6d.,  „  „ 

Southampton  to  Trouville  21s.,        „  ,, 

London  to  Btretat,  298. 2d.,  „  „ 

Southampton  to  Etrctat,  248.  8d.,    „  „ 

London  to  St.  Halo,  for  St.^ 

Servan,    Dinard,  Dinan,  V248.  6d.,  every  Saturday 

Mont  St.  Michel,  ftc.        ) 
Southampton  to  St.  Malo,  20s.,  „  „ 

London   to   Cherbourg,    for  i  «-.  ^^.    ^„^,^  t.,^-^«„ 

Avranches,  CoutancM.  &c.  I  ^-  ^''  ^^•^  Tuesday 
Southampton  to  Cherbourg,  17f.,  every  Saturday 
London  to  Havre,  Ist  Class,  29s.  Cd.;  2nd  Class,  22s. 
So'ton  „  .,  „      26s.  „  19s. 

Issued  every  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  available  for 
return  up  to  and  including  Tuesday  following  date  of  issue. . 

/<w  Partieulan  of  Sailinga  and  all  fm-ther  in/onuation  apply  to 
Mr.  H.  Holmes,  Supt.  of  the  Lim,  Waterloo  Station,  London,  S.B.,  or  to 
Mr.  T.  M.  WiLLiAJfS,  Doeki  and  Marine  Supt.,  Sout?Minpton. 

The  Company's  Guide  Book  to  Holiday  Resorts  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  sent  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  J.  OWENS,  Oeneral  Manager. 
Jvmt  1,  1907. 


Available 


14  Days. 


Wxek-ekd 

Tickets. 


T 


HE  SCOniSH  HIGHLANDS. 

SPLBNDID  3CBNBRY:  MOUNTAIN,   LOCH,   RIVER, 
OLEN,    AND  3EA. 


PITLOCHRY. 


Fine  Coaching  District. 
The  Atholl  Hydropathic. 
Tlie  Pitlochry  Hydropathic. 


KINGXJSSI£»   1  Situated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Spey. 
AVI  F*  MORE        vTh®  Cairngorm  Hills  in  the  neighbour- 

GRANTOWN.j  8*»"briou8  Climatc. 
NAIRN.  Lovely  Seaside  Resort. 

FORRES. 

Famed  for  the  Dryness  of  its  Climate. 
Cluny  Hill  Hydropathic. 

STRATH PEFFER  SPA. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Ben  Wyvis. 
Medicinal  Springs  of  Great  \aluc. 
Healthy  Surroundings. 
Excellent  Hotels. 

INVERNESS. 

The  Capital  of  the  Highhinds. 

In  the  midst  of  Charming  and  Romantic  Associations. 

Convenient  Centre  for  Excursions  by  Coach  or  Steamer. 

DORNOCH. 

Celebrated  for  its  Golf  Course. 
Old- World  Town  by  the  Seaside. 
Mr,  CARNEGIE—'*  Did  not  think  any  other  place,  even  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  possessed  so  many  charms  " 
The  Company's  handsome  New  Hotel  is  close  to  the  Golf  Course. 

KYLE  OF  LOCHALSH. 

Delightful  Seaside  Retreat  in  the  West, 

Half  a  mile  from  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

Daily  Steamer  Service  to  Portree,  Stomoway,  &c. 

London  Office  :  Messrs.  W.  T.  HEDGES,  Ltd.,  Effingham  House, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand. 

T.  A.  WILSON,  Oeneml  Manager. 
The  HiotiLAND  Railway,  J-vvfrxevs,  Jiint,  1907. 


OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMS., 

GEOGRAPHY. 

EXCELSIOR    SCHOOL    MAPS.     20   in 

Also  20  Test  Maps.  Price  15s.  each.  Si: 
4  feet. 

EXCELSIOR    LARGE    PRINT    MAPS. 

series.     Size  36  by  48  in.     Price  lOs.  6cl. 

EXCELSIOR  WALL  ATLASES.  Size  3 
Each  containing  4  to  8  Maps.  Exactl 
Sectional  Geography.  Suitable  for  the  al 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eorope,  Ar 
British  Isles,  British  Colonies.  Teachers  o 
have  their  own  selection  made  np  if  they 
38.  6d.  per  sheet.     A  choice  of  60  maps. 

MEMORY  MAP  ATLAS  and  Text  Bi 
blned.  Price  3s.  6d.  80  Maps  with  Te: 
Glossary,  Introductory  Chapters,  Ac.  In 
of  the  largest  Secondary  Schools.  Prepare 
direction  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCa 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar  School,  ] 
Contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  fall  ci 
graphy. 

UPPER  CLASS  ATLASES.  Prepared  t< 
Bacon's  Wall  Atlases.  Elach  contains  14 
Text.      Price,  in  stiflF  covers,  4d.  each. 

III.  England,  Ilia,  and  Illb.    Scotland   t 

IV.  British  Isles,  V.  Europe,  VI.  Briti: 
IX.  Asia,  XL  America,  XII.  Worid,  XIII.  i 
and  Physical.  A  copy  of  any  one  of  them 
Teachers  of  Geography  or  Headmasters. 

Catalogues^  ListSf  dsc.^  frtt. 

fi.  W.  BACON  &  CO..  Ltd..  127, 

Scientific  and  Edocational 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAl 

Wr  LARGEST  STOCK  in  LONDON  of 
HAND  School,  Classical,  Mechanical 
TARY  and  ADVANCED  SCIENTIF 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE 

Mathematical,  Theological,  and  Foreig 

KEYS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

104,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD,  LONC 

(Formerly  of  80,  HOLYWELL  STREET.  STRi 
IM^      SnquirieM  by  letter  receive  immediate  attentio 

THE  SCHOOL  WC 

Clmaks*tfeai    Cos*    lft.direv^ftBea9es,« 

Pace £6 

Half  Pace,  or  Column       2 

Quarter  Pace,  or  Half  Column    l 

One  Eichth  Pace,  or  Quarter  Column    o 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata.      Terms  for  Series  of  losertioos 

The   SCHOOL    WORLD    is    publishetf    C 
first  day  of  each  month. 

Advertisements  should  reach  the  Advertisement 

of  the  Magazine  by  the  24th  of  the  montl: 

Prepaid  Subscription,  including  pogtage^  7/e  j 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.   Limitel,  St.  Martin's  Strckt 
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NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 


lirr  NEW  WORK  BY  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A. 

OUR   OWN    ISLANDS. 

studies  In  GeoRraphy  for  Lower  and  Hjddte  Forms. 
cmI  1Iaj«,  Ifr  Ct'louFLNj  PlfttcH,  Tirimorinift  Illuhtmtiuii*  arid 
iJb  Mapk.  2*.  t'pfS,  :  or  in  Two  Part*,  each  la.  :ui. 
km  mon  tlijui  anTt-thlnjif  cl«o  in  tho  btwlt  is  the  keoii  pur* 
OUta  elemeat  tnrvni^^hout— everytlilu^if  it  referred  Imck 
I  aAoiple  Atid  well  chtiMU  luiguatfo  without  uuneceABnry 

|*#f /rf*.    iSri  in;i^^;  (fVt/i*/  hrtt/pnre  to  fffful.  Tmckers  {iMifufft  MJ), 

OR  COURSE  OF 
COMPARATIVE   GEOGRAPHY. 

Coursci   A   >-f  "A    I'n'tfrupMfivu    Cimrj^e   ■--!   Cmoiwinitlve 

Oooifniphy." 
iBTRAXGE,  B.  A.,  AMisUlit  Mjwter  lit  Kalvom  CoUege. 
IKCB  *Bd  Biai^nift.     Doniy  8vo,  248  pp.,  cloth,  2fl,  Hd.  net 

rCOUilSE  is  intetidcd  for  Scbolarft  hetwucti  the  ntfCA  of 
hrUBca  during-  tholr  Itkst  two  yo(ir»  at  Prvpamtury  BtiEooU. 

(PTi-^o  Pu''i'jV'rf,'n,!«  cf  th.    .Vrth(»(  M.*'  lifur  obt'*! <iiitf(  ,* 

iftiVC  COURSE  OF  COMPARATIVE  OtOORAPHV 
COMCENTRIC  SVSTEM.    liy  I'.  11.  L  EvrKvxiiR,  YhA. 
,    With  177  nhi>»trskliuufl.     Demy  4to,  oluth,  as.  "'.d.  uet 
H  daati'liuok  and  u  tnltnc  of  BUgK<-^tlt>D  to  the  tenchor." — 

ftOOflCSSIVE   ATLAS  OP  COMPARATIVK  QEO- 

b    JBdited  Siy  P.  H.  LEKXKANuii.  B.A.     »72€olouroci  Map* 

■k     beujy  Ho,  «.ioHK  y^*,  tki.  not. 

JpgiWfmrci  niap(*4ire  fjir  stiporior  to  those  In  Any  other 

^  B(K)k*  in  1  vol.     tVa.  not.     The  work  U  ulready  In  US«9  at 
Bepton,  Rutfby,  Malvern,  »nd  many  Pubho  isichoohi. 
rriptivt  Pi'oiitfCtut  anil  Sptruw^i  F>ifffA  futat  frrt. 


A    JUNIOR    PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY 

FOR    IMTERMEOIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  E.  bo  WEN  WILLIAMS,  tMtG.6.,  The  County  iJc-hooI,   Aberd*r«. 
With  nutnerouai  Dlagramo  and  Uluiittmttonfi.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  U. 


BUILDERS  OF  THE   BODY. 

Lessons  on  Food  Values  for  use  In  Lower  Forms. 

By  EUSTACE  MILES,   M..\..  and  MARIELLA  JOILV,  Iftto  H«»d  Mb- 


treu  of  Barrow  High  Sohool  ttnd  Prineijiuvl 
Scho-iL 
With  100  lIlustrritlonB. 


i^f  the  Euatiicu  Milo«  Cookery 


Crown  Svo,  olnth,  Is.  t»U, 

/'rM  rtASS  USE  WITH  AliOrS, 
CHART    or   POOD   VALUES.    Graphically  lllii«tmted  In  Coloura. 
«i«e  Si  by  45  laclnja.     Mounted  uu  O^ih,  Rolten;  and  Varniabud. 
With  HANDBOOK,     Sn,  tSd.  not. 

I*ro9})frht0  powt   frtt. 


DV^  Bef^ore  ordering^  Maps  see 
PHILIPS'   COMPARATIVE   SERIES 
OF    LARGE    SCHOOLROOM  MAPS. 

All  etidrely  New  iii^d  <>ng;in.i]  .>crii-"». 
COMBINING  PHYSICAL  WITH  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical  Features  spectally  prominent. 
Political  Botiadarles  clearly  shown. 
Uniformity  of  Scale  and  Comparison  of  Areas* 
Careful  Selection  and  Spelling  or  Names. 
The  QtiHj^ikphiCKii  Tfich'^'  savin:  '   Wti  nro  dylfjijUtod  to  receive  a  wall 
map,  pHiiUni  in  this  cuuutry,  whicli  can  be  tburouKldy  recoinmended. 
There  can  be  no  hwiitjitiun  in  udviijjii^  tciichcrfr  to  svlect  thU  a«rlea  for 
their  cliwft-rijuma," 

INDIAN  EMPIRE  and  AUSTRALIA  just  added. 


0  are  Interested  In  Scientific  Teaching  of  Geofrraphy  should  send  for  Messrs.  Philips'  Descriptive  Pamphlet, 
"Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography/'  which  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  application. 

UP  &  SON,  ltd,,  lU  LoDdOD  Geograpkical  Institute,  3^7  Fleet  St.,  Landon,  EX.;  &  t5-51,  Soutb  Castte  St.,  Liverpool. 


NE'SCRAMMAR,  EXERCISES, 
AND  METHOD. 

ifs  Comparative  Grammar  of  tho  French  Lan- 

\v,rv,  .,,  J(l~^.,^i(.ul  t^kctch  k4  tho  Formal li in  uf  French. 

houb.     With  GxoixlscA.     Hy  G.  Ki.)ofc?«K 

1 1    MjiHter,    WcfltminRtcr    8chooL       21<it 

»..r ,,....  .vwUkcd.    8qunro  crown  svo,  cloth,  6l.    Or 

Aj,  liniitnunar,  3s » ;  Exercirie»,  2s.  6d. 

tihod.     Elementary  Frenrh  Let^fwrais,     Eiisy  Rules  und 

ea  preparatory  to  "llie  Student's  Cofiipiiratlve  French 

ur.      uy  tbo  mme  Author.    17th  Edition.    CYown  Hto, 

l.6d. 


•*Bxtremcly  wull  done. "— AVf<f*rn.M«af  T<mt*. 

JGO'S  LES  MISERABLES. 

Ebl^S.     Lo*  rriivcipaux  Epls..<lyii.      E41ted,  ^ith    Life 
)«■*  liy  J.  6oiRLt.K,  li.A.,  Wtnior  I-tench  M(t»!t«r,  Dalwich 

Twfo  Vols     Crown  8vo,  ctoth,  each  3s.  6d. 
^mikiMUtn  to  t>«ip  «t<K-k  of  Fronuh  jwwiijijf  books,  whkh 
emued  by  nomberlcMi  miutvra.     M.  Bulolle'n  noten  &ro 
the  pijhit,  him  nhiloIog>'  la  sK»und,  und  hU  tran»lAtkiii» 
■-  Th*  Jin'ritift  of  Et/vtutiftn. 


CH  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
STUDENTS- 

1  Intrcxliiction  and  Notos.  by  Leox  Drlbos,  M^A.Jutc  of 
\itgt.     rticc  per  Vf>liainc»  i*ai>er  Ixwii-dH^  flid.  ;  cloth,  tS. 

-Las  Plaideurs. 
•.—Horace. 

e.— Clnna. 

—  Le    Bourgeois 
konome, 

s.-U  CId, 


.— Les  Free  lenses 


itrrtand. 

erlque. 


Voyages 


8.  Xav.  de  Mafstre.— Prison- 
niers  du  Caucase  ot  Le 
Lepreux  d'Aoste. 

10,  Mollore.  —  Misanthrope. 
By  Ci.  li.  Ci-ABHic.     Irt. 

11.  Chanson  de  Roland. 
HIitorlcnf,  Critical,  and 
Gi^ininatjical  Introduictii^m. 
Three    Pftsiwige*,    with    Ex- 

EUnrttory  Nutc^i  and  An 
nglijih  Tr-anfilatlon.  Uy 
C I .  A I '  Li K  F.  Co.v  I  >K  LT,.  8e  vr c<f , 
1M. 


HUGO'S  NOTRE  DAME. 

victor  Hugo. -Noire  Dame  de  Paris.    Aiiavtcd  f.>r  thcusct>i 

ychoMlwaiid  Collcgt?»  by  J.  IJoiellk.,  B.A.,  »i?uior  French  Muster, 

l>iilwlch  Coll*sgo.     Two  Vols.     Crown  i^vo,  cloth.  c»ich  3s. 

"  Hia  iiotcN  nVmund  in  )*ynj'i  r*;Trdoring»  of  tiontcncei^  nnd  phnw*««, 

opport^me  rtMnnrks*  uii  the  [Jnin>or  nic-nuingb  of  wordu,  siud  hUtortcal 

liiforTuiatiun  larooajsary  to  ehicicUtc  ihu  t^xl.  —Athtnovu,, 


WEISSE'S  SHORT  GUIDE  TO 
OERMAN  IDIOMS. 

BeinK  a.  Collection  of  the  Idlorojs  most  in  use.     With  BJumUimtion 
Pupcra.     8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


MEDICAL     INDOOR    GYMNASTICS. 

UKCEMLV   I'UHLISHElr     iKniy  hvu,  3s,  utt      With  largv  PUtc 
nnd  noiiicruo^  IMustratlonfc  in  the  Text. 

Medleal  Indoor  Gymnastics :  or,  a  System  of  Hyglente 
Exercises  for  Home  Use*  Bv  li.  G.  M,  S(  hueukk,  Sf  i>.,  lato 
|)iruct<jr  of  tnc  t  (rthupjitiic  And  Medlcimil  liyninat^ticv  lnt*tltu* 
tit>n  in  L^iitfAtf,  Ke vised  nnd  Hoppletncnted  t>y  HriMn.r  tJUAjtrK^ 
M.D.  Traiihlaled  fn»ni  the  JnUh  Ucriuftii  Edition,  luvuluablu 
to  iKJlb  Teuchcra  unci  SchaUra 


GERMAN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
STUDENTS- 


With  Not««.     Crown 

Schiller's  Lied  von  der 
Clocke  (Tlic  Souf^  of  the  Bvn\ 
iiud  other  Pnenia  and  BalluJ^, 

By   MuRHZ  FOKOTKR. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.    By 

Schiller's  Minor  Poems  and 
Ballads.       Hy    ahtwir    P. 

VKhNOS. 

Schiller.  Der  Heffe  nls 
OnkeL    Uy  v.  PHiLUFr-s. 

Goethe's  Iphlgenle  auf 
Taurls,  With  Note*  by  H. 
Attvvku^ 


hvu,  sewed  J  each  9d, 

Goethe's    Hermann    und 
Dorothea,    liy  M.  Fi»RSTEtt. 

Goethe's    Egmont.      Dy    U- 

AJ'iti- 
Lesslng'5  Emilia  Galottt.   By 
a.  Heis. 

Les sing's  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm,    By  J.  A.  F.  S*:uMrDT. 

Grimm's  MUrchen.   liy  w.  j. 

HiiKn;. 
Andersen's  Bllderhuch  ohne 

BUder*      By  Airnost'  Uk<  k. 


TLUAMB  &  NORaATB,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  London,  W.O. 
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FIRST  STUDIES  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 


H  By  GEORGE  FRAKCIS  ATKINSON.  Ph.B., 

^^H  iTt'^j*.',!!]' i>f  IJiktHiiv  ill  ('•onitU  University. 

^^^    Edited  for  the  use  of  English  Schools  by  E.  M.  WOOD, 
^^■■|iclier  of  fkrtany  aticI  Nnture  Stmiy  to  the  Walhutcy  Technical  College, 

^VftOpages.  Full3'  Illustrated  with  over  300  Cuts.    Price  2%,  fid. 
^^M   XttB  WcKiD  Yinn  exectiUid  thirty  now  dtTiwin^,  utid  I>r.  John  W,  Ellis, 
^^P         *f  WveriKol,  haft  iiukdc  twei>tv  fivo  f>hi>tu|(ira|ihA,  expitsMly  for  this 
^M  HdtlBti  £ditk»ii. 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUE. 


By  G.  L.  KITTREDGE  and   B.  L.  ARNOLD. 

BOOK  I  — Specially  rL'Vj?;etl  for  use  in  Kiiglish  Schools  by  John 
W,  Adamson^  H,A.,  Profetirtor  of  Kdueation,  King's  Col- 
lects Loud  on.  Leasons  in  Spe&king,  Reading,  and 
If'rttlng  English,    xiv  -  'ifM  jxa^ies.     1 1km,     Price  la.  6d. 

BOOK  H.— An  Elementary  Engiish  Gratnmai*,  with  Li^saons 
in  ComjK^sition.      'M\  puges-      I'nce  3a. 

BOOK  111.— Elements  of  En|]lih  CompoBltion.  431  [xige^. 
Pi  ict'  48.  6d 

THE  BLAISDELL  PHYSIOLOGIES. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Health. 

A  Fiist  Book  of  Hygiene  preBeiiliiitj  easy  leesouB  for 
Junior  Cla^JseB.     Fully  IlluBtratect     Price  Is, 

How  to  Keep  Well. 

Simple,  tt*jich;iljle,  and  n'plete  with  miggestioua  for 
TeHrln-rs.      With  many  llUistnitioi]!*,      Price  2a* 

Our  Bodies  and  How  Wo  Live. 

Simplo  in  atyle»  with  no  attempt  at  seientitie  (liseussion  ; 
adaptefl  for  the  Higher  Stanilanla.   lUustrrtted.  Pnce  3a. 

How  to  Teach  Physiology. 

Handhgok  for  TtMuhers.      Pi  ice  6d. 

THE  MYERS  HISTORIES. 

Ancient  History. 

l>e votes  151  pages  to  a  study  of  the  Eastern  Nfttions 
from  unknown  antiquity  to  o27  b,c.  i  '3.K}  pages  to  a  full 
history  of  Greeee,  and  ±11  pages  Lo  a  HpeeiiiT  history  of 
Rome.    Half  niorLicco.    ill 7  pages,    llhis.     Priee  7a.  fld. 

PAET  L— Eastern  Nations  and  Greece,  :^t»l)  pages. 
1*1  ice  4s.  6d. 

PART  IL  — Hiatopy  of  Rome.     2:h>  pages.      Price  4s.  fid. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Covers  fully  tlif  period  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  time  in  a  narrative  that  is*  seholarly  and  full  of 
interest.  Half  nwroeLO.  T-'*!  puges.  With  Maps  in 
colour,  and  nunietons  Illustrations.     Price  7a.  6d. 

PART  L-^The  Middle  Ages.     454  pages.     Price  5s. 

PART  II.— The  Modern  Age.     650  pages.     Priee  6b, 

t  General  History. 
A  Complete  Uirtliue  in  one  volnmo  of  the  World*s  His- 
tory from  that  of  Eastern  Ntitions  to  the  Present  Time. 
L      Accepted  ami  recottimernled  ti^  the   best  brief  course  in 
W      General   H  in  lory,       Half-inoroteo,    3U    Maps,    over    160 
nUistrationa,  71H  pages.      Price  7t.  6d. 
PART  L- A    Short    Hiatory  of   Ancient    Tlmea.      Sm 
jmges.      Price  is.  6d- 
PART  IL— A  Short  History  of  Medieeval  and  Modern 
Times.      43S  images.     Price  4s    6d, 
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BLAOKIE'S  LN 


A   First   GreeK   Course. 

By  W.   II.    i).    H'USK,    Utt.h,,   {x-nenil   EdUor  of 

Text*."'     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2S,  6d.  tut. 

Thl»  Ifl  A  Cnunio  l]**t-d  uiM>n  or&l  liieth'^K    1  b«t  seotcnea 

iwt  tmnslation  are,  from  the  flr»t,  drAwii  from  Grvck  lit^ni 

ijLlu  U  Buch  that  tho  pupil  m  t-oi^ihi^  m.  Greek  AUtbcir  ' 

hi*  firitt  year  at  the  Uai^pjHffe, 

Exeerpta   Brevia. 

By  W.   U.  8.  iK*s\ji  tiud  11^  pA&KJUr  Smitb.     Cro^ 
is.  6d.  ^ 

[iitcn^ied  for  uao  after  n  year'a  ntiidy  tif  Latlti.     Onljr 
hiivo  been  cho»en  ti»  eoinhlinJ  high  lit*r*ry  excoll«aoo  wUJ 

The  Latin    Hexameter.  ^ 

HnitH  for   Sivth   FuruiH.      lut^rteftved  for    Stndetill 
liy  a,  E,  WtXBoLT,  M.A.     2s. 
This  book  la  in  (^Laaa  uae  ai  Et<>ii  aud  Chrl«rft  Ur«plt&L 

Elementary   Geometry   of  the    Straij 
Circle,  and    Plane   Rectilineal 

Hy  *  K(  11    Hawkish.  MA  .  S^^ikKT  Math.  luiticU  Mixst. 
Ci'Uegu,     Cruvvn  frvu,  oKith,  with  or  wjihout  Au?>w«ni| 

Systematic    Inorganic    Chemistry 
Standpoint  of  the   Periodic    LpA^ 

ATevtlkOt.W  for  A<lvmKH'ri  Ktu-Jeiit*.      By   R.    KL  CaI 
tn  1 1,  L*NMH,  l*,Sc.     Crown  Svu,  cUdh,  6s,  net- 

Chemistry   Lecture   Notea^ 

Hy  U.  E.  Vihi*  n.  H.S<.%     lulerleav«l  with  fiLauk 

NuU's,     Crown  ^vo,  il'.tli,  Is.  6d. 

A   Text^BooR  of  Organic  Chemiatr] 

Enghish    TmtmUiLlon    from   the   GcniiAJi    of  A.    BaT^ 
Etlite-l  hy  J,  J.  8eiiiKmu(;»H,    Ph.  IK,   lXi*c*,   K.I.C 
lievi«ied  to  date.     674  pp.     Crown  8»o,  clnth*  7»*  8d* 

A  First   Course  in   Practical   Botan: 

100  liliJt»tr.itlo]if<.     3s.  6d« 

The   Principles   of  Horticulture. 

A  Series  of  Pnictital  8cienMfie  Lt'»«f.ii«u     By  Wit 
F  L>  ,  Ltt'lurer  muler  the  Surrey  Ciuiniy  Ct^uncit 

French   Readings   in   Science. 

i^ekctiLina  froiii    l^cit-iiiific  and  Tethntctvl    Writer*. 
Bditod  for  tb«  use  uf  Studentj,  by  nc  V.  r*rBlc-pATl 

J  VST    IS.HCJSD. 

Combined    Course    of   Literary    Re: 
Composition. 

Edited  by  Lewis  Marsh,  M.A.  (Crtiital*.. 
n>atinc)  CollcgB  -   A«flistaut   MuKtcr  in  Uv 
and  K^piidrd  luiitrtictur  In  llodum  tjaugiingca  Ut  U*6 
Council.    Urtiven  sivo,  2s* 

HOOK  J  I,  .rrsT  RE  Any. 
English   History   from   Original    Soui 

Eililud  by  It,  11.  MoHuvs,   U  Litt..  Whltifift  iktbo**!, 
K.  J.   B ALLEY,  B,A,  WhHjftft  School.  Croydoa.     Ba 
A.D»   U'>4.     Crowu  ii\o,  doth,  2a,     Book    1!.,   II A3  I 
2s.  6d. 
An  fttlwmpt  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acauire  bit^torieml 
hfljfid,  OS  the  tftlu  «ngg<»ta,  by  uicMiii»  of  Kxtraet«  from  <Ji! 
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The  Teaching  of  English  Gramn^ar 
mantary  Latin* 

liy  L.  W.  VViL.->rt]!;N.     Is.  net. 

The  School  and  the  Child. 

Wehctod  from  l*r"L  Ukwev^  Eiisays  by  Prof.  Fi?rx»LAl 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languagei 

Hy  C.  BKKUfcTON,  MA.     Is.  net. 

The   Education  of   Girls  in  Switxe« 
Bavaria. 

By  Ihaiikl  L.  Uh\s.     Fcap.  nto.  Is,  licU 

The  Teaching  of  Latin. 

By  W.  IJ.  S.  J  .Nts,  .M.A.     Is.  net 

The  Teacher's  Rahelais. 

PitlxireU  by  ti.  Ib^UNj^wN.     1  S,  net. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses  i 

A  ^clccUon  cdiiod  by  Prof.  J.  ,1.  Finluav.  M.A.     2s, 

Mes»r».    BLA  CKIE  tV   SOX    wilt  f***  pt^n^fd   la 

of  Bovkn  KUitaMv  /hr    the    Ojtfurtl   nntt   Ctatnbf 
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ITION  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

o  W,  Atkixson,   M. a.   (Cantab,  and  Cape), 
Imaster  of  the  Boys*  High  School,   Pretoria, 

Colon laj  Conference  of  1907  belongs 
^y  to  the  past ;  Its  results  lie  still  in  the 
|re.  The  Federal  Conference  on  Edu- 
iich  will  Also  have  been  concluded  by  the 
de  is  published,  may  lead  to  results 
to  the  Flmpire  as  those  of  the 
lerence.  It  is,  in  any  case,  indica* 
lal  feeling  and  at  the  same  time  a 
!r>^  for  educational  unity  that  a  Con- 
n  imperial  representatives  from  the  De- 
Bl  Education  should  follow  so  closely 
Bthe  Colonial  Premiers ^  and  that  it 
B  received  such  g-enuine  support  from 
Bents  and  institutions  represented, 
[onial  Conference  did  indeed  touch  upon 
Ion  of  reciprocity  between  the  various 
be  Empire  in  the  matter  of  certain  pro- 
nd  qualifying  examinations.  On  May 
olonial  Office  precis  of  the  Conference 
»  contained  the  following  paragraphs  : 

Barristers, 

^Tvnct  decided  to  record  and  to  reserve  for 
stderation  the  following  resolution  of  the 
of  New  Zealand  : 

:>vi5ton  should  be  made  throughout  the  Empire 
nt>cal  admission  of  barristers  to  practise,  and, 
\  that  the  mere  fact  that  in  any  dependency 
iches  of  the  profession  are  amalf^amated  should 
>ar  to  the  admission  of  barristers  of  that 
lo  practise  in  England  or  elsewhere." 

Land  Surveyors. 
ring  resolution  was  agreed  to : 
IS  desirable  that  reciprocity  should  be  estab- 
n  the  respective  Governments  and  examining 
BvMighout  the  Empire  with  regard  to  the 
T&id  authorisation  of  land  surveyors^  and  that 
idum  of  the  Surveyors*  Institute  on  this  sub- 
nended  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
jvernments,'* 

ieral  Conference  on  Education,  whicli 
jed  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  dealt 
iiprehensive  programme,  the  agenda  for 
submitted  to  the  Heads  of  the  Educa- 
Hoeots* 

pin  to  the  official  conferences  of  the 
02,  Vol.  9.] 


(  Heads  of  Departments,  there  were  general  con- 
ferences of  delegates  from  educational  bodies, 
open  meetings^  and  discussions  in  sectional  meet- 
ings of  special  matters  of  interest  to  educationi&is. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  are  of  importance, 
but  the  discussitms  in  the  lobbies ;  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  occasion 
will  be  the  personal  acquaintances  formed  and  the 
personal  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  that 
will  have  taken  place  outside  the  actual  meetings. 
Educationally  as  well  as  politically  the  Empire 

!  is  not  a  unity  hut  a  collection  of  units.  The 
physical,    racial,    commercial    and    political    pro- 

I  blcms,  widely  variant  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  have  all  of  them  inlluenced  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  decree  the  widely  variant  attempts  at  the 
solutions   of  educational   problems. 

Is  it  possible,  now  in  the  twentieth  century,  to 
attain  to  a  greater  uniformity  of  system  of  educa- 

'   tion  throughout  the  Empire,  or,  faute  de  micux^ 

j  to  establish  a  scheme  of  compromise,  a  basis  of 
reciprocity  that  may  favourably  modify,  if  not  at 

'  once  abolish,  the  anomalies  that  result  from  ex- 
isting conditions?  A  teacher  wnth  his  full  first- 
class  professional  certificate  from  one  part  of  the 

I   Empire  may  go  to  another  part  and  find  that  he 

'   can  only  obtain  therewith  a  third-class  certificate. 

I  The  examination  certificate  of  a  pupil  from  one 
colony  does  not  by  any  means  carr>'  equivalent 
privileges   in  another  colony. 

A  fully-qualified  surveyor  may  find  that  migra- 
tion  to  another  British  possession  involves  a  re- 
newed series  of  examinations  and  their  attendant 
payments  of  fees.  Such  conditions  hinder  im- 
perial development.  The  sur\eyor  loses  valuable 
time  and  the  Empire  is  deprived  temporarily  of 
the  results  of  his  work.     Tlie  pupil  has  to  find  a 

I  new  footing  and  his  education  suffers,  and  the 
Empire  loses  time  that  he  might  have  devoted  to 
its  serv^ices.  The  teacher  hesitates  to  move  from 
the  position  which  his  first-class  certificate  guar- 
antees him,  to  take  up  a  post  under  a  third-class 
ct  rtificate  with  its  lower  position  and  lower  grade 
of  salary;  and  each  part  of  the  Empirr  suffers 
from  the  results  of  prolonged  interbreeding  and 
from  the  Inss  of  the  advantages  that  arise  from 
the  introduction   of   new*  blood* 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here   in  detail   the 
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many  problems  with  their  possible  solutions  that 
are  presented  by  the  questions  that  were  before 
the  Conference.  Lack  of  space  would  prevent 
it,  even  if  it  were  not  necessarily  precluded  by  the 
fact  that  probably  no  one  person  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire.  Some  of  the 
leading  facts  in  relation  to,  and  some  of  the  more 
prominent  reasons  for,  these  varying  conditions 
may,  however,  be  set  down,  and  some  pos- 
sibilities, and  indeed  impossibilities,  pointed  out 
in  the  direction  of  a  greater  uniformity  or  a  re- 
ciprocity in  educational  matters. 

There  have  been  of  recent  times,  signs  of  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  various  educational 
bodies  to  move  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  and 
reciprocity.  At  home,  the  universities  have 
adopted  schemes  of  joint  scholarship  examina- 
tions; the  public  schools  have  adopted  a  similar 
scheme  for  their  entrance  examinations;  and  a 
more  liberal  spirit  has  been  shown  by  the  universi- 
ties in  the  acceptance  of  one  another's  matricula- 
tion standards.  Abroad,  such  conferences  as 
those  between  representatives  of  the  South 
African  States  on  educational  standards  and 
codes  betray  a  like  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  co-operation.  At  the  same  time  we  find, 
at  home,  each  university  satisfied  to  retain  its 
own  special  curriculum  and  examination  for  a 
teacher's  diploma,  unwilling  to  recognise  for  the 
purposes  of  its  own  degrees  periods  spent  in  study 
at  another  university ;  we  find,  too,  a  multiplicity 
of  external  examining  bodies,  each  with  its  own 
clientele;  and  abroad,  the  same  South  African 
States  unable  to  agree  to  one  South  African 
University,  but  rather  desirous  each  to  possess 
its  own  separate  university,  and  maintaining  rival 
standards  of  examination. 

The  causes  of  such  heterogeneity  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  conditions  and  requirements  of 
colonial  life  are  often  not  the  same  as  those  pre- 
vailing at  home.  The  ideals  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Education  Departments  are  widely  different,  and 
lead  to  the  formulation  of  widely  differing  codes 
and  schemes;  some  essentially  practical,  some 
rather  idealistic  and  over-ambitious,  and,  by  the 
way,  some  secular  and  others  religious.  The 
racial  conditions  of  some  colonies  necessitate  pro- 
vision for  the  teaching  of  languages  which  in 
others  are  of  no  value.  (Dutch,  Sesutu,  and  Zulu 
are  provided  for  in  the  Cape  schemes,  and  Dutch 
in  the  Transvaal  codes,  but  none  of  these  would 
be  of  any  value  in  the  Dominion  or  the  Common- 
wealth.) The  educational  schemes  of  the  colonies 
date  from  different  periods,  were  evolved  to  suit 
as  far  as  possible  the  particular  environments, 
and  have  undergone  changes  prompted  by  like 
considerations.  The  difficulty  of  introducing 
harmony  or  compromise  is  sufficiently  evident  at 
home.  How  much  more  difficult  will  the  task  be 
to  attain  such  result  between  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  Empire  or  between  them  and  the  mother 
country. 

It  would  appear  that  the  movement  for  educa- 
tional  federation  should    commence  from   above, 


from  the  universities.  Three  reasons 
suggest  this.  The  universities  are  les 
by  State  control,  and  would  be  more  fn 
on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  of  a  gei 
education.  Being  fewer  in  number  tl 
stitutions  of  a  lower  standard  of  edu* 
cussion  becomes  more  practicable  anc 
An  agreement  among  them  on  a  recii 
cognised  matriculation  standard  woul< 
simplify  the  next  stage  of  the  process 
dardisation  and  normalisation  of 
leaving  examinations.  Of  these  t 
should  be  such  as  to  admit  the  stud 
university  in  the  British  Empire,  and 
be  the  centre  point  from  which  an 
higher  education  would  be  developed  2 
ised,  and  up  to  which  the  secondary  a 
education  would  lead.  It  would  be  th< 
from  which  downwards  the  grad« 
secondary  and  primary  schools  woul< 
la  ted.  Below  this  school  leaving  exan 
Imperial  Matriculation,  there  might  I 
certificate  examination  for  such  pupil 
necessarily,  from  one  cause  or  anol 
school  at  an  earlier  age.  The  general  j 
this  should,  in  like  manner,  be  unifori 
out  the  Empire,  so  that  to  whatever  I 
session  the  owner  of  such  a  certificate  r 
he  would  find  a  ready  recognition  and 
understanding  of  his  educational  qu< 
It  is  evident  that  for  the  successful  d< 
of  such  a  scheme  in  the  first  instana 
more  for  the  successful  maintenance  o 
ing  efficiency,  various  things  are  neces 

First,  the  general  basis  of  the  imperi 
lation  must  be  such  as  to  offer  a  fairly 
of  subjects,  of  which  a  minimum  num 
be  universally  compulsory,  and  a  fui 
mum  number  be  compulsory  alternat 
first  group  of  subjects  with  various  co 
from  the  second  group  would  comprise 
sary  imperial  matriculation  standard, 
to  any  British  university,  the  particul 
to  which  the  student  would  be  entitled 
sion  being  determined  by  the  subject 
the  second  group. 

Secondly,  the  provision  of  a  centra 
Education  Office,  one  of  the  functions 
would  be  to  act  as  a  moderator  in  tt 
matriculation. 

Thirdly,  regular  Imperial  Educal 
ferences  for  the  discussion  of  alten 
modifications  necessitated  by  the  pr 
educational  theory  and  practice. 

Fourthly,  the  scheme  should  probj 
room  for  the  inclusion  in  the  curricuh 
particular  British  possession  of  some  J 
subjects)  that  might  with  advantage 
there  but  would  not  be  of  special  se 
where. 

Fifthly,  a  necessarily  concomitan 
scheme  for  the  qualification  required  foi 
diplomas. 

Some  such  scheme  as  the  above  wo 
possible,    far   more    possible   than    und 


■lie  passage  of  a  pupil  from  a  school 
Bfto  a  school  in  another,  the  passage 
er  irom  one  Education  Department  to 
id  would  aid  in  strengthening  the  honds 
by  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
^rps,  limited  in  its  influence  only  hy  the 
the  British  possessions* 
^iich  interchange  of  pupils  or  teachers 
^K>r  even  how  far  the  interchange  of 
rer  of  university  professors,  would 
'  Empire^s  education  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  place,  but  of  experiment  in  the 
^eines  have  been  mooted  of  inter* 
■piJs— the  scheme  provided  by  the  will 
^pr.  Cecil  Rhodes  to  enable  colonial 
?  study  at  Oxford  is  in  successful  opera- 
examples  have  been  known  of  tem- 
[jointnients    of    administrative   otlicials. 

(lerations  on  these  points  may  be  here 
jibe  interests  of  the  pupil  are  best 
irrying  through  his  education  as  far 
under  constant  conditions.  No  in- 
le  number  of  pupils  are  sent^  however, 
of  the  colonies  to  complete  their  educa- 
^land,  and  the  transition  would  be  more 
ted  under  the  conditions  that  a  normali- 
tandards  would  ensure  than  under  such 
ml  prevail. 

Iiange  of  teachers  must  be  considered 
leads,  temporary  interchanges  and 
lore  permanent  character.  The  ad- 
temporary  interchanges  are  very 
The  conditions  of  life,  with  their 
climate,  habits,  and  customs  of  the 
erent  temperaments  and  character- 
the  pupils,  involve  some  study  and 
similation  before  the  teacher's  work  in 
ivironment  can  be  as  efficient  as  in  the 
any  mistakes  may  be  made  and  friction 
ore  this  point  is  reached.  Changes  of 
^tianent  character  may  prove,  indeed 
ftroved,  advantageous  to  the  country 
Hie  immigrant  teacher,  who  may  oft.^n 
l^ew  element,  or  re-introduce  a  for- 
nt  of  view,  and  thus  add  new  vitality 
alise  some  part  of  the  system, 
rchange  of  inspectors  or  members  of 
strati ve  staff  is  fraught  with  more  risk 
of  teachers,  because  the  evil  effects  of 
more  far-reaching.  Probably  no  tem- 
pector  should  hold  his  post  for  less 
years,  and  part  of  his  first  year  would 
►e  spent  in  observation  and  assimilation 
commenced  routine  work  and  actual 
tlve  inspection.  The  same,  mutatis 
would  in  most  cases  apply  to  temporary 
fjts  to  the  administrative  staff.  Cases 
quoted  from  the  colonies  to  show  that 
ises  where  the  appointments  have  been 
bout  two  years,  excellent  results  have 
ith  permanent  benefit  to  the  colony, 
lorter  appointment  has  perhaps  left  a 
>f  error  to  be  weeded  out  after  the 
itirement. 


The  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  an  in- 
terchange of  university  prulessors  or  lecturers  are 
twofold.  First,  students  who  could  not  leave 
their  country  would  be  enabled  to  hear  and  meet 
men  prominent  by  reason  of  their  learning  or 
their  personal  influence;  secondly,  university 
teachers  of  such  subjects  as  biology,  zoology, 
anthropology,  politics,  economics,  ikc^  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  personal  and  direct 
local  study  of  branches  of  their  respective 
subjects. 

Apart,  however,  from  actual  appointments  to 
temporary  responsibility,  observationztl  visits  ot 
teachers,  inspectors,  or  officials,  even  though  such 
visits  be  of  short  duration,  cou!d  but  be  ot  advan- 
tage, and,  in  most  cases,  of  advantage  to  both 
sides.  Comparisons  of  methods,  aims,  and  ideals, 
as  well  as  of  results,  would  be  helpful  to  both 
sides,  and  would  tend  to  eradicate  the  abnormali- 
ties W'ithout  destroying  the  individualities  of  the 
various  departments. 

Liberty  in  action  combined  witli  imity  In  aim 
must  be  the  essentials  of  any  sucli  scheme  of 
federation.  This  must  apply  not  only  to  the 
general  basis  but  also  to  such  details  as  the  clioice 
of  apparatus  and  text-books.  Here  again  a 
central  office  might  do  good  work  in  disseminat- 
ing information  on  the  productions  of  the  various 
colonies,  whereby  originality  and  successful 
authorship  might  benefit  the  whole  Empire  in- 
stead of,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present,  benefiting 
only  the  country  of  origin. 

The  Central  Office  would  be,  indeed,  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  the  whole  scheme.  Intercommunica- 
tion could  only  be  successfully  maintained  through 
such  a  channel.  Its  w^ork  would  be  multifarious 
and  its  organisation  necessarily  complex,  but,  in 
the  interests  of  utility,  not  complicated.  It  would 
be  a  sort  of  Perpetual  Imperial  Mosely  Commis- 
sion, combining  in  its  functions  the  passivity  of 
accumulating  facts  and  the  activity  of  suggesting 
courses  of  action,  or  of  passing  round  for  criticism 
courses  of  action  suggested  from  outside. 

Idealistic  will  be,  perhaps,  the  adjective  applied 
to  all  this  by  some  critics,  or  others  will  deprecat- 
ingly  label  it  *' made  in  Germany.**  Neither 
criticism  is,  however,  condemnatory.  So  long  as 
a  nation's  sticcess  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
people's  education,  so  long  as  an  empire's 
strength  is -held  to  be  increased  by  some  form  of 
federation,  so  long  will  it  be  possible  to  increase 
an  empire^s  power  and  knit  closer  the  bonds  of 
unity  by  some  form  of  federated  education. 


I 
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Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teachers.  By  W.  T. 
Clough  and  A,  E.  Dunstan.  183  pp.  (Methuen.)  «.— 
This  volume  covers  the  general  science  poriion  of  the 
syllabus  in  elementary  science  for  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination for  the  certificate,  and  it  will  meet  satisfactorily 
the  requirements  of  candidates.  The  collaboration  of  ihe 
authors  aucs  not  appear  to  have  been  sufticiently  close; 
thus,  more  than  two  pages  (pp.  65-7)  on  the  effect  of 
heat  on  water ^  in  the  physics  section,  arc  reproduced 
almost  verbatim  in  the  chemical  section  (pp.  135-7)*  1" 
this  manner  valuable  space  has  been  lost. 
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THE    EMPIRE   AND   THE    SCHOOLS. 
By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Professor   of    History    in    the    Hartley    University    College, 

Southampton,  and  Member  of  the  Council  of 

the  Historical  Association. 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  were  all,  according  to  the 
late  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Socialists.  Now 
we  are  all  Imperialists.  So  strong  a  feel- 
ing for  empire  is  to-day  everywhere  manifested, 
whether  on  platform  or  in  Press,  in  churches  or  in 
schools,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  enthusiasm  took  the  place  of 
indifference,  and  only  the  day-before-yesterday  that 
indifference  supplanted  active  hostility.  To  give 
more  precise  dates,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of 
the  last  century,  the  colonies  were  r^arded  with 
energetic  dislike.  They  were  looked  up>on  as  tur- 
bulent and  discontented  children,  impecunious  and 
petulant,  some  of  them  doubtfully  l^itimate. 
They  continually  embroiled  the  mother  country  in 
vexatious  quarrels,  in  harassing  and  unremunera- 
tive  wars.  They  yielded  small  return  in  gratitude, 
or  markets,  or  support.  Hence  in  1852  Mr. 
Disraeli  voiced  the  general  sentiment  of  England 
when  he  said  :  **  These  wretched  colonies  .  .  . 
are  a  millstone  round  our  necks.'* 

In  1855  Lord  Palmers  ton,  when  he  temporarily 
took  charge  of  the  Colonial  Office,  professed  an 
ostentatious  ignorance  of  the  very  names  and 
geographical  situations  of  the  colonies  whose 
affairs  he  was  to  administer.  About  the  same 
time  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  condemned 
colonial  possessions  as  useless  and  dangerous ;  Dr. 
Congrevc  urged  our  recession  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spain  and  our  retirement  from  India ;  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  advised  our 
withdrawal  from  the  West  Indies ;  while  Lord 
Thring  actually  drafted  a  Bill  for  cutting  the 
colonies  adrift.  But  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able testimony  of  all  was  that  of  Lord  Blachford, 
who  was  permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonics  from  1859  to  1871.  In  a  letter  written 
so  late  as  1885,  he  said  : 

I  had  always  believed — and  the  belief  has  so  confirmed 
and  consolidated  itself  that  I  can  hardly  realise  the  possi- 
bility of  anyone  thinking  the  contrary — that  the  destiny 
of  our  colonies  is  independence,  and  that  in  this  point  of 
view  the  function  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  secure  that 
our  connection  while  it  lasts  shall  be  as  profitable  to 
both  parties  and  our  separation  when  it  comes  as  amicable 
as  possible. 

Hut  Lord  Blachford,  when  in  his  retirement  he 
wrote  these  words,  was  even  then  giving  expres- 
sion to  an  obsolete  opinion.  Long  before  1885 
the  leaders  of  English  political  thought  had  begun 
to  view  the  colonics  with  other  eyes.  On  the  one 
hand  they  saw  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  developing  in  prosperity  and  power,  estab- 
lishing themelves  in  orderly  government  and  self- 
sufBciency,  a  heritage  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned  ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  realised  that  the  day  of 
small  nations  was  passing  away,  that  the  era  of 
empires  had  dawned.     The  unparalleled  expansion 


of  Russia  and  the  L'nited  States,  in  both 
and  population,  during  the  first  three  qu; 
the  nineteenth  century-  had  indeed  force< 
old  Powers  of  Western  Europe  to  recc^ 
fact  that  the  long-established  **  bal 
power  '*  was  irretrievably  destroyed.  C 
France,  Italy,  all  started  to  scramble  for 
the  raw  material  of  empire.  With  them 
ism  became,  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  k 
defined  it,  **  the  love  of  more  country." 

Great  Britain,  fortunately,  had  not  to 
that  late  date  the  task  of  layii^  the  foi 
of  empire.  Her  unr^arded  sons  durii 
generations  of  unrecc^nised  toil  had  d 
for  her.  But  she  had,  amid  the  profound 
ence  of  her  insular  proletariat,  to  undei 
hardly  less  onerous  task  of  forming  ou 
infinitely  various  and  widely  scattered 
and  dependencies  a  Federated  Empi 
W.  E.  Forster,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Lord 
von,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  Prof.  Seeley,  Lor 
son,  were  pioneers  of  the  imperial  i 
the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  th 
and  wrote  with  unceasing  devotion  on 
the  new  political  gospel. 

In  1883  appeared  Seeley 's  epoch-mal 
tures  on  the  Expansion  of  England ;  in 
Imperial  Federation  League  was  formed 
Mr.  Froude  published  his  **  Oceana,"  a 
ing  product  of  zeal,  enthusiasm,  indiscre 
error.  Lord  Rosebery  took  up  the  caui 
pire ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin  began  his  series  of 
ary  journeys ;  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  bu 
into  imperial  song.  Finally  Mr.  Josep 
berlain  transferred  the  abilities  which  he 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Birming 
the  establishment  of  an  English  republi 
consolidation  of  Greater  Britain  and  tl 
ing  of  a  world-wide  British  dominion.  I 
speech  delivered  at  Johannesburg  in 
1903,  he  said  : 

The  day  of  small  kingdoms  with  petty  je 
past.  The  future  is  with  the  great  empires.  1 
greater  empire  than  the  British  Empire.  T 
country  has  •  set  the  example.  She  has  thro^ 
apathy  and  indifference  of  past  generations, 
do  we  hear  of  statesmen  to  whom  separation 
colonies  is  almost  an  object  of  desire.  The  < 
their  part  have  reciprocated  that  feeling, 
abandoned  provincialism,  and  are  agreed  to  < 
part  in  the  glorious  empire  which  is  theirs  ; 
ours.  They  are  ready  to  take  the  obligations 
with  priviicf^es.  That  is  the  spirit  which  exists 
I  desire  shall  continue.     Let  us  say  with  the  col 

**  Unite   the   Empire,   make  it  stand   compa 

Shoulder  to  shoulder ;  let  its  members  f 

The  touch  of  human  brotherhood,   and  ac 

As  one  great  nation,  true  and  strong  as 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke,  indeed 
a  little  owing  to  his   rousing  energy,   tl 
gandist  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
accomplished  ;  the  British  public  had  at 
stirred ;    the   nation  had    become    imperi 

The  adult  part  of  the   population    ha 


led,  the  question  inevitably  arose : 
i^nfant  mind  be  trained  in  the  true 
Hp  The  supply  of  imperial  text- 
^fcerably  inadequate.  One  writer, 
^■rd,     of    Liverpool,    had    said    in 

i  nation  treats  its  national  history  with 
pid  as  Englishmen*  It  surprises  foreigners 
jfcfegfnaticiiHy  we  ignore  the  story  of 
|fekiR»  an  unconcern  which  reacts  inevit- 
^■kcbools  of  all  types  and  grades.  If 
BBlance,  had  stich  n  history  as  ours,  it 
object  round  which  all  their  national 
Ive. 

tver,  as  the  lire  of  imperial  enthu- 
kindled  throughout  Great  Britain 
-that  is,  to  speak  generally , 
of  the  critical  conflict  in  South 
iters  and  publishers  set  to  work 
ace  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  im- 
As  the  result  of  their  labours 
is  entirely  wiped  away.  Xot 
that  educational  paragon,  can 
I  more  varied  collection  of  material 
ion  of  the  rising  generation  in 
geography,  and  civics, 
Jt  year,  1907,  however,  a  special 
iMonary  propaganda  is  being  made, 
re  naturally  and  properly.  It  is  pre- 
liindred  years  since  Virginia,  the  first 
D|^iish  settlement^  was  founded ;  it  Is 
luries  since  the  consummation  of  the 
rland  and  Scotland ;  it  is  the  first  cen- 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  while  tht 
tself  has  been  made  notable  by  the 
>f  the  most  important  Colonial  Con- 
odern  times.  This  is,  therefore,  prc- 
jubilee-year  of  Empire.  In  the  cir- 
it  is  not  surprising  that  various 
ands  of  imperial-educationists  are 
sactraordinary,  if  not  always  judicious, 
le  Victoria  League  is  continuing  and 
i  good  work  of  informing  the  people 
er  country  concerning  the  colonies, 
file  of  the  colonies  concerning  the 
mk.  The  League  of  the  Empire 
^01),  backed  by  a  gift  of  ;t^5,ooo 
Mr.  Louis  Spitzel,  is  embarking  on 
publication  of  '*  a  graded  series  of 
in  the  Empire,  w^hich  shall  not  only 
^oulh  of  the  Empire  with  first-hand 
but  through  the  financial  value  of 
rins  provide  a  fund  for  the  advance- 
?ation  throughout  the  Empire,  wher- 
cs  shall  be  used.'*  Finally  the  Lord 
idon  and  an  influential  body  of  repre- 
n  inaugurated  in  the  Guildhall,  on 
the  current  year,  an  '*  Empire 
-towards  which  the  Princess 
en  instrumental  in  obtaining  some 
t^ide  lantern  slides,  arrange  lec- 
:>ks  of  information,  &:c.,  Sec,  con- 
Truly  we  have  moved  far 
and    Palmerston    position    c>f 


But,    while    it    is    gratifying    to    see    imperial 
organisations  with  thousands  of  pounds  at  their 
disposal    actively    employed   in  disseminating   in- 
struction and    fostering  enthusiasm,    it    is    to   be 
feared  that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  possession 
of  large  definitely-allocated   funds   will  lead   to  a 
I  good  deal  of  overlapping,  competition,  and  waste, 
especially  as  some   of  those  who  at  the  present 
moment  are   most  conspicuous   in  zeal   are   lea?t 
I   conspicuous  in   knowledge    of   what    has    already 
been  accomplished.     Lor  example,  Mr.  A.  H.   P. 
Stoneham,    who  was  prominent  at   the   Guildhall 
meeting,  had,  he  professes,  found  **  great  trouble 
I   in  obtaining  an  up-to-date  map  of  the  world  shov\- 
ing  all  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.*'     Con- 
sidering that  the  wholly  admirable  Navy   League 
map,  the  excellent  Howard  X'incent  map,  and  the 
ingenious  and  valuable  Macaulay  map — all  up-to*3 
date    and    exhaustive — can   be   obtained    through^ 
any  bookseller,    one  can  only  conclude  that    Mr, 
Stoneham  found  "great  trouble*'  in  discovering 
these  maps  only  because  he  did  not  read  the  edu- 
'   cational  papers  in  which  they  are  freely  advertised 
;   and  did  not  know  where  to  inquire.     The  same 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  one  when  one  reads  that 
Mr,   Stoneham  experienced  equal  difficulty  in  un- 
!   earthing    '*  a    suitable    text-book    for   the   use    of 
I   teachers  in  the  schools,*'  especially  when  he  con- 
I   fesses  that,  as  the  result  of  his  toilsome  and  dis- 
tressful searchings,   he  succeeded  in  finding  only 
— *'  The  Emigrants'  Handbook  to  the  Colonies  ''  l 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Stoneham — whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  other  administrators  of   the 
I   Empire  Education  Fund — is  some  five  years   be- 
i   hind  the  times.     One  suspects,  too,  that  the  His- 1 
j   tory  Section  of  the  League  of  the  Empire*  whichl 
I    is  controlling  the  **  Imperial  Text-Rook  Scheme,*'^ 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  discovering  a  sphere  of 
enterprise  which  has  not  been  effectively  surveyed 
and  worked,  during  the  past  five  years,  by  more 
than   one    energetic    author  and    publisher.     The 
'*  great   trouble"   to-day,    in  fact,   is   not  to  find 
suitable    text-books,    but  to  choose   from   among 
the  immense  number,  excellent  in  form  and  con- 
tent*i,    which  private  enterprise   has  placed   upon 
the   edticational   market.      I  propose  to  close   mv 
article  by  giving  (so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes)  a 
summary  list  under  the  names  of  the  several  pub- 
lishers   (arranged    in    alphabetical    order)    of   the 
more    useful    and    important    books,    with    other 
materials,   designed  to  further   the  knowledge  of 
the   Empire   and   a   recognition   of   the  duties   of 
citizenship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

L  Mr.  Edward  Arnold. 
(1)  Hoine  and  Abroad  Readers,  Book  /F. ;  Gatett/ays  to 
History,  Book  IV.;  Steps  to  Literature,  Book  Il\  u,  6d, 
each.  These  are  three  volumes  in  Mr.  .\rnold*s  series  of 
co-ordinated  readers.  The  first  deals  with  the  geography, 
the  second  with  the  history,  the  third  with  the  literature 
of  the  Empire.  That  they  are  up  to  date  is  shown  by  the 
fart  that  among  the  provinces  of  Can,id«  ore  mentioned 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  which  were  raised  to  that 
dignity  only  in  1005. 
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(2)  The  Australian  Commonwealth  and  The  New  Zealand 
Colony.     IS.  each. 

(3)  The  Romance  of  Empire.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  55.  An 
ideal  prize-book  or  gift-book  for  a  boy.  In  seventy-three 
chapters  it  describes  the  heroic  and  dramatic  incidents 
which  have  marked  the  development  of  the  Empire  from 
the  days  of  Raleigh  to  those  of  Lord  Roberts. 

II.  Messrs.  G.  W.  Bacon  and  Co. 
(i)     Excelsior     Map     of     the     World.     155.     A     special 
**  British    Empire    Edition  "    with    all    British    dominions 
marked  in  red. 

(2)  Elementary  Map  of  the  World.  12s.  A  simpler  wall 
map  for  junior  classes. 

(3)  Atlases  of  British  Empire  at  various  prices. 

III.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black. 
(i)    Descriptive    Geography    of   the    British    Empire.     By 
F.    D.    Herbertson.       2s.   6d.      This   book,    with    its   forty 
illustrations,    takes   the    reader   as   on    a   journey    through 
the  Empire,  depicting  and  informing  by  the  way.  | 

(2)  Prof.   Lyde*s  Geographical  Readers  (is.   ^d.)  include    I 
one,  No.  iv.c,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  British  Empire. 

(3)  Black's  Literary  Readers  (is.)  have  just  begun  to 
appear.  The  special  feature  of  four  of  them  is  announced 
to  be  that  "  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  Britain  came 
by  her  world-wide  Empire." 

IV.  Messrs.   Blackie  and  Sons. 

(1)  A  Survey  of  the  British  Empire.  2s.  An  account, 
historical,  geographical,  and  commercial,  of  the  building  of 
the  colonies. 

(2)  The  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.  By  W.  G. 
Baker.    35.  6d. 

(3)  The  Growth  of  Greater  Britain.  Book  VII.  in  the 
**  Raleigh  '*  Series  of  History  Readers,     is.  gd. 

(4)  The    British    Empire    in    the    Nineteenth     Century,    j 
15.  6d.     A  well-illustrated  account  of  recent  developments.      I 

(5)  Blackie' s  English  School  Texts,  edited  by  Dr.  Rouse    1 
{6d.    each),    include   some   valuable   "empire    books*';    for    | 
example,  the  "Travels  of  Captain  John  Smith,"  Raleigh's    ! 
"  Discovery    of    Guiana,"    and    Drake's    "  World    Encom- 
passed." 

(6)  The     Growth    and    Administration     of    the     British    I 
Colonies,     jS^y-gy.      By     W.     P.     Creswell.      2s.     6d.     A 
volume     of     the     Victorian     Era     series,     now     somewhat 
antiquated. 

V.  The  Cambridge  University  Press. 
(i)  The  Expansion  of  the  British  Empire,  1500-1870.  By 
W.  H.  Woodward.  45.  A  standard  work  of  326  pages 
giving  a  full,  lucid,  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  whole 
course  of  imperial  history ;  one  of  the  most  useful  text- 
i)ooks  available.  There  is  also  an  abbreviated  edition  for 
the  use  of  junior  forms  at  is.  6d. 

(2)  .4  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  By  E. 
Jenks.     6s. 

(3)  A  History  of  Canada,  1760-1900.  By  Sir  J.  G. 
Bourinot.     65. 

VI.  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co. 

(i)  Round  the  Empire,  is.  6d.  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin's 
popular  book  of  travel,  which  has  reached  its  153rd 
thousand.  Its  aim  is  to  excite  interest  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  federation. 

(2)  Our  Empire  Series  (is.  6d.  each)  includes  "  Founders 
of  the  Empire,"  "India"  and  "Australasia,"  by  Philip 
Gibbs;  and  "  Canada,"  by  A.  L.  Haydon. 


(3)  Pictures  of  Our  Empire.  6d.  each, 
interesting  venture  on  which  Messrs.  Ca 
embarking.  One  sheet,  containing  six  e 
sentative  views  of  Australia,  is  to  hand.  S< 
announced  relating  respectively  to  Lon< 
Ireland,  India,  Africa,  Canada,  and  West 
sheet  is  27  in.  X  3ii  in.  in  size. 

(4)  The    Citizen    Reedier.     By    H.     O. 
IS.   6d.      A   book   on   the   duties  of   citizen 
394,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

VII.  Messrs.  W.  and  R.   Chame 
(i)  Britain  Beyond  the  Seas.     is.  6d.     A 
and  readable  book  of  288  pages  descriptive 
colonies  and  dependencies. 

(2)  The  Nineteenth  Century  Series.  55.  1 
authoritative  volumes  depicting  the  progn 
century  of  South  Africa,  Canada,  New  Zc 
asia,  and  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Readers  on  **  Greater  Britain,'*  "C 
Empire,**  &c.,  at  prices  from  is.  upwards. 

VIII.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and 

(i)  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Colon 
F.   Dodd.     25.  6d.     A  useful  introductory  s\ 

(2)    Dent's   Encyclopaedic    Primer   Series 
includes  "  The  Government  of  Greater  Brita 
constitutional     handbook,     by     W.     F.     Tn 
Africa,"  by  W.  Basil  Worsfold ;  and  "The 
India,"  by  Romesh  C.  Dutt. 

IX.  Messrs.  Harrison   and  So 
Our  Empire  Past  and  Present.     By   the 

and   Others.     To  be  completed   in   three  vol 
"  Great  Britain  in  Europe."    75.  6d. 

X.  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johns 

(1)  The  Navy  League  Wall  Map.  72  in 
This  invaluable  map  shows  distinctly  the  '. 
boldly  coloured  in  red  ;  naval  stations  name 
in  red  ;  wealth  and  social  condition  of  the  I 
principal  navies  and  commerce ;  expninditur 
warship  building  from  1876  to  1906 ;  sourc 
supply  ;  principal  British  trade  routes  and  : 
with  their  distinguishing  flags  ;  fleets  of  prii 
Powers ;  distances  between  various  import 
of  1X2  naval  engagements,  from  the  Spanish 
to  Alexandria,  1882 ;  actual  and  projec 
cables  of  the  world.  Reduced  facsimiles 
cloth  (21  in.xi5i  in.),  can  be  obtained  for  i: 

(2)  The  Howard  Vincent  Wall  Map,  \ 
(2\s.),  is  very  similar  in  scope  and  design, 
information  is  not  so  full.  It  shows  "  t 
throughout  the  world  of  the  British  peopl< 
of  Edward  VII.,  their  extent,  population 
ocean  routes  with  distances,  royal  naval 
coaling  stations  over  the  world."  Redu 
(6  in.X4i  in.)  are  provided  at  8^.  ^d.  a  hun« 

(3)  Captain  Macaulay's   Wall  Map,  66  in. 
is  somewhat  simpler  and  less  elaborate.     It 
structed     specially     in    order    to     facilitate 
object   is  "  to   act   as   an   automatic   educate 
eye  in  imperial  geography  and  imperial  idea 

(4)  Our    Empire    Atlas,    showing    British 
home  and  abroad,  containing  fifty-nine  colou 
complete  index,   with  introduction  by  C.   P. 
Colonial  Office.     6s. 

(5)  Britain  on  and  beyond  the  Seas.  By 
IS.  6d.     This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  * 
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ires   a   sketch   of   British   naval   history   from 

;  the  British  Empire  in  Ten  Minutes.  By 
Inccnt.  3d.  A  stirring  Empire-day  address, 
appended  some  useful  tables,  characterised, 
the  compiler's  well-known  bias  towards 
ide. 

[bssrs.    Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

tary      Geographical     Reader:     The     British 

6d.),    containing    fifty-eight    reading    lessons 

rations  and  seventeen  maps. 

I  Geographical  Reader :  The  British  Colonies 

cies^  with  maps,  &c.     is.  gd. 

ok     of     Geography :     The     British     Empire 

iiding    thirty-eight    illustrations,    seventy-one 

icven  uncoloured  maps. 

[essrs.   Horace  Marshall  and  Son. 

of    the    Empire   Series,     is.    6d.    each.     This 

useful  series  deals  in  detail  with  the  com- 
f  the  Empire.  It  comprises  thirteen  volumes, 
I  **  The  Rise  of  the  Empire,"  by  Sir  Walter 
••The    Story    of    India,"    by    Demetrius    C. 

**  The  Story  of  Australia,'*  by  Flora  L. 
Lugard);  (iv)  "The  Story  of  Canada,"  by 
lis  Kennedy ;  (v)  **  The  Story  of  South 
r.   Basil  Worsfold;  (vi)  **  New  Zealand,"  by 

P.  Reeves;  (vii)  "The  Story  of  the  West 
irnold  Kennedy ;  (viii)  **  The  Story  of  West 
Mary  H.  Kingsley ;  (ix)  **  The  Story  of 
V.  Basil  Worsfold;  (x)  "The  Story  of  the 
tctorate,"  by  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard;  (xi)  "The 
rtoundland,"  by  F.  E.  Smith;  (xii)  "The 
oa,"  by  E.  G.  Harmer;  (xiii)  "  Ireland  and 
>y  Justin  McCarthy. 

[IL  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
pansion  of  England.  By  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley. 
e  the  great  lectures  which  did  more  than 
tings  to  bring  Imperial  Federation  within  the 
ctical  politics.  They  are  almost  as  valuable 
rere  when  they  first  appeared  nearly  a  quarter 

ago.  Extracts  from  them,  under  the  title 
il  Expansion,"  are  published  at  15. 

Federation.  By  G.  R.  Parkin.  45.  6d.  A 
id  able  argument  in  advocacy  of  a  federal 
as  published  in  1892. 

and  Colonial  Federations.  By  E.  J.  Payne, 
exceedingly  important  and  exhaustive  study 
ition  and  nature  of  the  British  Empire  down 
04.     It  is  divided  into  four  sections  :  (i)  geo- 

historical,   (iii)  economic,   (iv)  political.     No 
e    Empire    and    its    problems    can    afford    to 
K>k. 
of  the  British  Empire.     By  G.   F.  Bos  worth. 

a  history  of  England,  but  the  later  chapters 
ch  of  imperial  developments. 
}  of  Empire.     By  Sir  D.  M.  Wallace.     15.  6d. 
ition,  abridged  for  the  use  of  schools,  of  the 
known    account   of    the   tour   of    the   present 
incess  of  Wales  round  the  Empire  in  1901. 
phy    of    the    British    Colonies.     By    G.     M. 
Alexander  Sutherland.      2s.      A  remarkably 
ary    text-book   by    writers    who    are    men    of 
in  Canada,  the  other  in  Australia. 
isen  and  the  State.     Three  useful  text-books 
le    first,    "  Representative    Government,"    by 
r  its.  6d.),  deals  with  the  English  Constitu- 


tion, local  and  central ;  the  second,  "  Industrial  and 
Social  Life  and  the  Empire,"  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
{is.  6d.),  treats  of  economic  and  imperial  affairs ;  the 
third,  "The  English  Citizen,"  by  C.  H.  Wyatt  (25.), 
defines  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  subject. 

(8)  The  Globe  Geography  Readers.  By  Vincent  T. 
Murch^.  The  "  Intermediate  Book "  (25.)  deals  with 
"  Our  Island  Home  ";  the  "  Senior  Book  "  (25.  6d.)  with 
"Our  World-wide  Empire."  The  illustrations,  many  of 
them  coloured,  are  a  notable  feature  of  these  attractive 
volumes. 

(9)  Macmillan's  South  African  History  Readers.  Three 
graded    volumes    epitomising    the    story    of    South    Africa. 

15.,    15.    4^.,    15.    6d. 

(10)  Macmillan's  Geography  Readers.  Book  IV.,  "  The 
British  Empire,"  15.  4^. ;  Book  VI.,  "The  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,"  15.  6d. 

XIV.  Messrs.   Meiklejohn  and  Holden. 
(i)  The  British  Empire.     By  J.   M.   D.   Meiklejohn.     35. 
An    excellent    geographical    text-book    produced    with    all 
Prof.    Meiklejohn 's    well-known    lucidity,    and    genius    for 
arrangement. 

(2)  The  Building  of  the  British  Empire,  1497-1900.  By 
A.  T.  Flux.     25.     A  convenient  historical  summary. 

(3)  The  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  By  M.  J.  C. 
Meiklejohn.  6d.  A  brief  account  of  their  resources  and 
commerce. 

XV.  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co. 

(1)  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire^  by 
Hereford  B.  George  (35.  6d),  occupies  a  place  apart,  as 
showing  the  intimate  connection  between  geography  and 
history  in  the  development  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  The  Student's  Historical  and  Modern  Atlas  of  the 
British  Empire.  By  C.  G.  Robertson  and  J.  G. 
Bartholomew.  45.  6d.  net.  This  complete  and  accurate 
atlas  contains,  besides  sixty-three  maps  and  plans,  a 
historical  gazetteer,  statistical  tables,  and  a  useful  geo- 
graphical bibliography. 

(3)  British  Colonial  Policy.  By  H.  E.  Egerton.  105.  6d. 
A  book  indispensable  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  go 
behind  the  events  of  colonial  history  to  the  ideas  and  pur- 
poses which  determined  them. 

(4)  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  a  Citizen.  By  H.  E. 
Maiden.  15.  6d.  The  closing  chapters  deal  with  army, 
navy,  and  empire. 

XVI.  Mr.  John  Murray. 
(i)  The  Growth  of  the  Empire.     By  A.  W.  Jose.     45.  6d. 
A    finely    written,    fascinatingly    interesting,    and    most   in- 
spiring  history   of   the   expansion   of   England.     No   better 
preliminary  survey  need  be  desired. 

(2)  Britain  over  the  Sea.  By  Elizabeth  Lee.  25.  6d. 
A  reader  for  schools,  containing  many  interesting  passages 
from  original  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  Empire. 

(3)  English  Colonisation  and  Empire.  By  Alfred  Calde- 
cott.  35.  6d.  An  original  and  suggestive  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Empire  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  whom  political  science,  political  economy,  and 
ethnology  are  subjects  of  prime  importance. 

(4)  The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India.  By  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall.  35.  6d.  One  of  our  best  brief  authorities  on 
its  subject. 

(5)  The  "  Empire  League  "  Puhlications.  25.  6d.  each. 
A  series  of  text-books  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  the  Empire.  Up  to  the  present  two  volumes 
have  been  published.  One  is  called  "  Empire  Builders," 
by     W.     K.     Stride;     it     contains     biographical     sketches 
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of  Alfred  the  Great,  Drake,  Clive,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 
and  Cook — a  somewhat  eccentric  selection.  The  other  is 
termed  "  Colonisation  and  Empire,"  by  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick ; 
it  consists  of  six  lectures  on  the  period  1600-1783.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  each  lecture  is  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  illustrative  lantern-slides,  and  that  these  slides  can 
be  hired  from  the  offices  of  the  League. 

(6)  History  and  Geography  of  the  Empire,  by  E.  F. 
Knight,  a  work  embodying  much  research  and  enlivened 
by  many  first-hand  descriptive  sketches,  is  in  active  pre- 
paration. 

XVII.  Oxford  University  Press. 

(i)  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies.  By 
H.  E.  Egerton.  25.  6d.  A  preparatory  sketch  by  the  new 
Professor  of  Colonial  History  at  Oxford. 

(2)  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  By 
C.  P.  Lucas.  Six  volumes  ranging  in  price  from  5s.  to 
gs.  6d.  each ;  the  whole,  435.  The  fullest  storehouse  of 
information  concerning  the  Empire  in  detail,  especially  the 
West  Indies  and  other  scattered  possessions. 

XVIII.  Mr.   Edward  Stanford. 

(i)  Map  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions^  1902, 
on  a  uniform  scale.  13s.  This  is  not  a  map  of  the 
world.  Only  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
given,  each  in  a  separate  panel. 

(2)  Companion  Map  to  the  above  showing  the  Empire 
in  1837.     13s. 

The  above  are  the  principal  "empire  books'* 
useful  to  teachers  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  respect  of  them 
the  main  difficulty  is  that  of  selection.  Yet  in 
spite  of  their  number  and  variety  I  must  mention 
one  or  two  additional  works  valuable  for  refer- 
ence. Those  who  wish  to  supplement  their  text- 
books with  the  latest  facts  and  figures  would  do 
well  to  secure  copies  of  the  current  annual  volumes 
of  the  "Colonial  Office  List'*  and  the  "India 
Office  List  "  (Harrison  and  Sons,  105.  6d.  each), 
or  to  consult  Dr.  Scott  Keltic's  encyclopaedic 
**  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (Macmillan,  los.  6d.). 
In  1892  a  very  handy  "  Colonial  Chronology,"  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Robinson,  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Bullcn,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  now 
out  of  print.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful to  publishers,  authors,  and  others,  who  will 
tell  me  of  useful  works  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  lists. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY  SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

I.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Secondary 

School. 

By  S.  Elford,  M.A. 

Headmaster,    Coopers'   Company's   School,    Bow,    E. 

MR.  MORANT,  in  the  prefatory  memoran- 
dum to  the  new  regulations,  whilst  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  way  in  which  secondary 
schools  all  over  the  country  have  co-operated  with 
local  authorities  in  providing  a  more  thorough 
and  efficient  education  for  elementary-school 
teachers,  admits  that  the  practical  difficulties  are 
many  and  real,  and  it  is  to  obviate  some  of  these 
that  the  new  regulations  have  been  framed.  They 
seem,  however,  rather  to  provide  for  an  additional 


source  of  elementary-school  teachers 
prove  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Under  the  existing^  pupil-teacher 
chief  difficulty  the  secondary  school 
tend  with  is  the  absence  of  the  pupil 
the  school  for  a  whole  term  from  ti 
though  this  is  preferable  to  the  absen 
days  in  every  week,  as  was  the  case  ii 
schools  a  few  years  ag-o. 

To  frame  a  time-table  and  curricu 
the  requirements  and  satisfy  the  Boa 
tion  under  the  Regulations  for  Secon« 
alone  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  to  an 
efficient  and  economical  working-  o 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conform 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools 
gulations  for  Pupil  Teachers  is  mucli 
to  these  are  now  added  a  third  set  o 
with  which  the  headmaster  must  r 
familiar. 

For  some  part  of  the  year  the  foi 
the  pupil  teachers  are  placed  are  c 
either  the  remnant  remaining  in  ttn 
to  a  certain  extent  mark  time,  c 
teachers  on  rejoining  the  school 
period  of  practical  teaching  must  k 
their  scheme  of  work,  to  be  filled  or 
sion  offers.  Either  the  pupil  teachc 
certain  measure  be  sacrificed  to  t 
scholar,  or  the  ordinary  scholar  1 
teacher. 

Where  there  is  a  sufficiently  larg 
pupil  teachers  attending  the  school 
formed  into  a  class  or  classes  by  the 
then  they  are  apt  to  form  a  clique  ai 
with  the  school  life,  and  so  fail  to  c 
the  chief  benefits  they  are  expected  tc 
a  secondary-school  education ;  m< 
teacher  in  charge  of  them  is  for  a  \\ 
a  time  practically  without  any  reg 
ment. 

As  a  solution  to  this  state  of  affair 
of  Education  proposes  the  appointmc 
sars."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  p 
in  no  way  meet  the  difficulties,  thouj 
supply  to  a  very  limited  extent  a 
I  source  of  teachers. 

The  bursars  (to  be  between  the  ag 

I  and  eighteen)  may  be  recommended  fo 

the  local  education  authority  if  certifie* 

'  prove  suitable  both  mentally  and  phyi 

I  headmaster,  and  if  they  have  also  be 

by    H.M.    inspector.      They    must    ha 

two  years,  and  after  August,  1909,  foi 

previously  in  the  secondary  school. 

I  ceive  free  tuition   for  one  year,    and 

'  time  will  be  expected  to  pass  some  p 

I  nation  which   will   qualify  them  for  i 

a    training    collej^e.     They    will    als 

I  maintenance    bursary,    in    part    prov 

,   Board    of    ICducation    and    in    part    I 

I  authority,  but  the  value  of  this  is  t< 

I  the  financial  position  of  the  parent. 

I  tions  impress  on  the  h^cal  authority  * 

I  due  economy  in  awarding  this  main 
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in  witli,  at  any  rate,  the  amount 
>  exceed  ;£,io  per  annum,   ^^   ot 
Dontributed  by  the  Board,  and  the 
have  to  submit  to  some  liurm  of 

ill  also  pay  a  grant  of  £^io  per 
certain  conditions  to  the  local 
iddition  to  the  jQ^  towards  main- 
also  allow  j^2  towards  exaniina- 
ut  only  if  the  candidate  is  entered 
ving  examination  conducted  by  a 
provided  it  is  of  not  less  than 
tandard. 

I  his  year's  tuition,   if  he  is  over 
»  of  age,   the  bursar  may  proceed 
ing"  college,  the  age  of  admission 
J  lowered  by  a  year  if  he  is  under 
if   there   are  no   vacancies   in    the 
he  can  be  employed  as  a  stifdent 
Ive  months  (chap,   vii*   of  the  Re- 
"  which  period  of  service  he  can  be 
an  uncertificated   teacher. 
jystem»  if  it  entirely  superseded  the 
ethod  of  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
ensure  the  future  teacher  at  least 
ininterrupted  tuition  in  a  secondary 
►,  from  the  school  point  of  view  at 
ry  desirable.     However,  the  bursar 
to  be  tentative,  and   an  optional 
he  pupil-teacher  system.     It  is  evi- 
Board   does    not   contemplate   the 
the  place  of  the  latter,  because  the 
tons    also    provide     for    preparatory 
E>ys   and  girls    intending   to   become 

5. 

^mg  supply  of  elementary-school 
Kircely  adequate,  and  it  is  hardly  to 

Biat  local  authorities  wdll  run  any 
ay  with  one  means  of  supply  until 
certain  that  the  new  one  will  prove 
it*  Consequently  they  will  regard 
Hily  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the 
>Iy  rather  than  of  taking  its  place, 
feared  that  but  few  will  take  advan- 
?w  facilities.  Parents  naturally  look 
on  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
icher  does  earn  a  small  but  progres- 
uring  the  time  of  his  indenture  irre- 
is  parent's  income.  The  bursar  will 
nparatively  small  maintenance  grant 
rsely  with  his  father  s  income.  In 
I,  where  secondary  schools  are  small 
far  between,  the  number  of  bursars 
ly  be  small- 

nitely  and  finally  decided  that  it  is  to 
crests,  not  only  of  the  elemehtary- 
ers  themselves,  but  of  elementary 
(lerally,  for  teachers  to  receive  their 
E^ducation  in  secondary  schools,  the 
ess  seems  to  be  to  make  the  bursar 
i  the  only,  at  any  rate  the  main  source 
tl  then  it  must  be  under  more  liberal 
The  reply  to  this  will  be  that  unless 
ir  teacher  young  and  bind  him  dowm 
t  him  at  all.    As  things  are  at  present 


there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  But  why? 
There  is  no  dearth  of  candidates  for  those  snares 
and  delusions,  temporary  boy  clerkships.  There 
are  thousands  of  candidates  each  year  for  a  few 
hundred  vacancies  in  the  second  division  Civil 
Service  clerkships. 

In  my  own  school  of  some  500  middle  and  lower 
middle  class  boys  every  third  or  fourth  parent, 
when  entering  his  son,  tells  me  that  he  wishes 
him  to  enter  the  Civil  Service.  In  four  years  only 
two  boys,  exclusive  of  county  scholars  or  proba- 
tioners, have  taken  up  elementary  teaching.  The 
reason  for  this  is  twofold.  Parents  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  teaching  as  a  profession.  Cheap  guides  to  the 
Civil  Service  are  published  and  are  in  everyone's 
hands.  The  London  County  Council  certainly 
does  publish  a  Gazette  each  week,  but  it  reaches 
only  a  limited  number,  and  in  it  appear  details  of 
every  branch  of  employment  under  the  County 
Council — including  education.  If  a  parent's  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  teaching  profession  as  a 
career  for  his  son,  and  he  asks  for  printed  par- 
ticulars and  is  referred  to  the  Gazette,  he  decides 
that  his  son  shall  take  up  some  other  branch  of 
the  public  service  set  forth  in  the  Gazette  and 
perhaps  a  little  better  paid.  There  seems  to  be 
need  for  the  local  authorities  to  print  and  circu- 
late freely,  by  means  of  the  schools,  secondary  and 
elementary,  if  thought  desirable,  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  the  various  methods  of  becom- 
ing an  elementary-school  teacher,  the  conditions  of 
service,  salaries,  and  prospects,  ^c.  This  must 
be  set  forth  in  simple  and  not  olTicial  language, 
must  not  require  expert  interpretation,  and  must 
be  easily  understood  by  the  man  in  the  street. 

The  second  reason  is  the  financial  one.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  elementary -school  teachers 
will  always  be  drawn  to  a  great  extent  from  a  class 
that  have  to  keep  up  appearances  on  incomes  fre- 
quently far  less  than  those  of  mechanics  and 
artificers,  and  w^ho  are  unwilling  and  often  unable 
to  maintain  their  children,  at  any  rate  the  elder 
ones,  beyond  a  certain  age.  A  fairly  smart  boy 
of  fifteen  can  generally  earn  from  105.  to  15s.  a 
w^eek  as  a  junior  in  a  city  office,  though  his  future 
prospects  as  a  clerk  arc  not  very  promising.  Many 
parents  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  future  of 
their  children  to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  the 
father  excuses  or  justifies  the  withdrawal  of  his 
son  from  school  at  so  early  an  age,  and  the 
placing  him  in  a  situation  that  offers  but  little 
prospect,  by  stating  that  the  boy  can  continue  his 
education  at  evening  classes,  and  work  on  with  a 
view^  of  eventually  reaching  the  goal  of  a  second 
division  clerkship. 

If  parents  are  to  be  brought  to  regard  teaching 
as  a  suitable  career  for  their  sons,  the  conditions 
must  be  such  that  the  training  does  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  the  parent,  and  the  embryo  teacher 
must  receive  during  his  period  of  training  a  sum, 
either  as  a  bursary  or  a  maintenance  grant,  some- 
what approaching  that  which  he  could  expect  to 
earn  in  other  walks  of  life*  The  class  that  will 
take  up  elementary -school  teaching  want  to,  and 
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often  must,  become  practically  self-supporting  at 
an  early  age,  and  so  more  generous  treatment  is 
necessary. 

The  whole  question  bristles  with  difficulties ,  and 
a  solution  has  yet  to  be  found.  Schemes  that 
will  answer  in  towns  are  useless  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  vice  versa.  The  Board  of  Education, 
instead  of  facing  the  question  and  devising  new 
machinery  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  has  been 
tinkering  with  the  old.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  may  be  likened  to  a  motor-car,  the 
machinery  of  which  has  broken  down,  being  towed 
by  a  horse;  it  is  certainly  progressing  along  the 
road  but  not  at  all  in  the  way  it  should. 


II.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Training 

College. 

By  J.  W.  Jarvis, 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new.  * '  The  pupil-teacher  system  was  established 
in  1846,  it  was  re-modelled  in  1903,  and  the  regu- 
lations just  issued  introduce  another  new  system  to 
remedy  the  defects  created  by  the  last  improve- 
ment. Formerly  a  pupil  teacher  in  attendance  for 
instruction  in  a  secondary  school  was  obliged  to 
spend  a  certain  portion  of  each  year  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  order  to  obtain  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  teaching.  This  part-time 
attendance  proved  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
prefer  organisation  of  secondary  schools,  and 
now  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of  arranging  for 
intending  elementary-school  teachers  to  receive 
continuous  education  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
to  defer  attempting  practical  work  until  they  have 
completed  their  course  of  instruction.  This  re- 
sembles the  American  system  common  in  nearly  all 
of  the  States  of  only  admitting  graduates  from 
high  schools  to  the  normal  colleges.  These  new 
people  are  to  be  called  bursars,  and  they  are  to  be 
admitted  to  a  qualifying  preliminary  examination 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  The 
minimum  age  of  admission  to  a  training  college  is 
to  be  reduced  to  seventeen,  so  that  they  may  pass 
straight  into  the  training  college  at  the  close  of 
their  period  of  bursarship. 

Now  comes  a  new  problem  which  will  have  to  be 
faced  by  the  training  college  authorities.  As 
these  bursars  are  tyros  in  their  art,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  colleges  which  undertake  their  train- 
ing to  provide  for  them  considerably  longer 
periods  of  practice  than  are  generally  provided  in 
the  case  of  students  who  have  been  pupil  teachers. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  time 
spent  on  academic  work  and  an  increase  in  the 
time  spent  on  the  professional  side,  so  our  colleges 
will  be  expected  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  en- 
vironment. As  a  corollary  to  this,  local  authori- 
ties who  control  elementary  schools  suitable  for 
use  as  practising  schools  are  reminded  that  the 
supply  of  properly  qualified  teachers  will  in  future 
depend  largely  on  their  generous  co-operation  with 
training  colleges,  in  making  these  schools  avail- 
aWe  for  the  purpose.    As,  however,  we  are  not  a 


I  logical  people,  the  Board  of  Educatic 
i  immediately  made  a  rule,  b^^ns  to  ai 
I  exceptions,  and  it  suggests  tfiat  thos 
i  who  do  not  see  their  way  to  enter  coU^ 
;  may  be  employed  in  schools  under  the  s 
of  competent  head  teachers  for  not  m< 
I  year  as  student  teachers. 

We  shall  thus  have  two  streams  of 
flowing  into  our  training  coUeges  :  one, 
free  from  any  professional  taint,  fron: 
I  school ;  and  another,  stained  with  a  yc 
I  may  be  two  years*  experience  of  teachi 
in  the  elementary  school.  That  much  y 
be  done  for  the  first  to  make  thei 
teachers  no  one  will  deny,  and  it  is  wit 
are  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Until 
person  has  come  into  actual  contact  wit 
he  scarcely  realises  the  responsibili 
teacher,  and  he  may  desire  to  leave  the 
for  which  he  has  been  chosen  and  trai 
may  prove  very  unsuitable  for  it. 

The  second  class,  having  had  a  yea 
ence,  may  decide  not  to  enter  a  trainii 
and  thus  commit  themselves  to  a  caf 
may  be  distasteful  to  them  in  after  life, 
a  great  deal  in  the  daily  routine  of  a  sc 
can  only  be  gained  by  experience  and 
nected  with  the  giving  of  lessons,  and 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  capable  of  gi^ 
lent  lessons,  and  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
able  in  the  presence  of  a  class,  and  quit 
in  his  management  of  work  throughoi 
The  gifts  of  arranging  a  day's  work,  < 
ing  fast  pupils  and  of  driving  slow  onei 
ciating  modest  eflforts  and  of  deprecia 
boldness,  of  giving  decisions  to  meet  a 
of  justice,  and  of  influencing  character 
only  cultivated  on  the  spot  by  attrition, 
the  lecture-room.  This  is  where  the 
experiment  lies,  and  where  the  trainii 
will  have  to  rise  to  a  high  sense  of 
sibility  thrown  upon  them.  The  natic 
doubt,  however,  that  a  bold  attempt  w 
to  help  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the 
in  charge  of  these  institutions  are  mo 
sive,  more  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  cc 
more  desirous  of  improving  the  \ 
standard  of  their  pupils  than  the  gee 
are  aware.  The  difficulties  they  have  c 
the  past  have  been  considerable,  and 
worked  wonders  with  the  most  u 
material. 

Now  let  us  get  to  closer  quarters 
new  people.  Some  will  leave  the  secon 
I  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and,  having 
preliminary  examination  for  the  elemer 
teacher's  certificate  or  an  equivalent  e: 
will  become  teachers  for  one  or  two  ye 
days  a  week.  On  the  remaining  day 
proceed  with  such  further  general  e< 
may  be  available  to  the  satisfaction  of  i 
of  the  Board.  Are  they  likely  to  proc 
or  to  stand  still?  If  they  stand  still, 
come  to  the  training  college  at  ninete 
their  forgotten  lore  will  have  to  be  n 


academic   side  developed   and 
and    a^ain  crowd tng    out  and   over- 

Professiunal,  and  to  those  inside  the 
serious  risk.  It  is  not  undertaken 
(fCfn  cousins,  for  they  frankly  declare 
|&  schools  to  be  professional  training" 
Bid  no  priest  or  Levite  could  pass  by 
Unctions  more  unheedingly  than  they. 
Icen  examinations  named  in  the  list 
y  students  to  become  teachers^  half  in- 
utation  studies.  These  most  naturally 
>uld  lead  to  graduation,  and  so  our 
ivc  as  an  inducement  for  further 
tion  to  acquire  a  degree.  Will  thi.s 
difficult  work  also  allow  them  to 
ic  and  energy  in  prosecuting  their 

the  excluded  middle  tells  us  that 
it  either  be  or  not  be,  and  in  practice 
at  a  man  who  Is  keenly  followintj 
W  study  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  his  course  by  the 
erplexities  of  professional  training* 
liog  is  much  more  subtle  and  scientific 
to  be  ;  It  has  an  ever-increasing  lltera- 
peculalions  and  ranges  of  thought  be- 
cams  of  the  early  schoolmasters,  and 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  serious 
*bese  things  the  aspirant  for  an 
gree  must  pass  by  because  they  do  not 

I  assessable  value  to  him.  Let  us 
Board  of  Education  will  see  its  way 
diploma  or  certificate  which  shall 
neat  ion  a  I  world  a  high  value^  and 
man  for  any  post  in  his  profession 
jmentary  or  secondary  schoolr., 
wider    fields    of    superintendence    or 

bursars  who  leave  the  schofil  for  the 
ege,  there  will  be  no  break  In  their 
no  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
I  future.  Only  in  the  margin  of  con- 
rill  there  be  a  desire  that  when  their 
udy  is  over«  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
:nowIcdge  to  others.  Hence  the  need 
"iods  of  practice  and  for  close  con- 
ild  life.  This  question  is  not  solved 
rowing  open  the  schools  in  the  neigh- 
the  training  colleges,  however  syni- 
g^enerous  a  local  authority  may  be, 
class-room  school  is  so  completely 
at  a  visiting  student  cannot  acquire 
i  art  by  imparting  Instruction  to  a 
the  control  of  the  rlass-niastcr,  who 
:es  care  that  as  little  time  as  possible 
his  visitor ^s  incapacity.  To  prevent 
I  defect,  in  some  American  practising 
xacher  is  placed  in  charge  of  two 
t  large  room,  a  student  Is  allotted  to 
and  he  (or  rather  she  in  America) 
com  \vh]\e  the  students  are  carrying 
•  work  of  the  school.  We  shall  have 
linst  our  students  being  side-tracked 
nasterSi  and  we  shall  have  to  devise 
placing  them  in  the  forefront  of  the 
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battle  while  they  are  u*lnning  their  spurs*  In  the 
end  perhaps  It  may  be  a  good  thing  if  our  teachers 
become  sllghtiy  less  efficient.  May  we  not  do  too 
much  for  the  pupil ;  are  not  his  difficulties  too 
clearly  explained;  are  not  his  rough  places  so 
smoothed  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  but  to  expose  himself  to  the  gentle  stream  of 
information  so  carefully  poured  upon  him,  and  he 
will  pass  through  all  his  grades  of  learning?  So, 
should  this  experiment  not  succeed,  the  failure  will 
be  a  l>lesslng  if  It  lead  to  a  stiffening  and  Invigorat- 
ing of  the  mental  muscles  of  the  human  boy. 


THE     REFORM     OF     EXAMINATIONS. 

By  C.  M.  Stuart,  M,A. 
Headmaster  of  St.   Dunstan's  College,  Catford,  S.E. 

THE  London  division  of  the  Incorporated  As- 
sociation of  Headmasters  has  adopted  the 
report — -printed   on   p.  225  of   the   present 
Issue — drawn   up  by  a  sub-committee,  containing 
suggestions  for  modifying  the  L.C.C.  Intermedi- 
ate   Scholarship   examination. 

The  general  recognition  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  this  report  would  produce  a  very  con- 
siderable modification  in  the  practice  of  examining 
bodies  generally.  In  the  past,  such  bodies ^  partly 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  making  their 
methods  as  public  as  possible,  but  also  partly  with 
the  idea  of  saving  themselves  trouble,  have  laid 
down  very  definite  and  precise  rules  as  to  what 
subjects  and  subdivisions  of  subjects  each  candi- 
date may  take;  what  percentage  of  marks  \s 
allowed  for  each  si»bjcct,  even  for  each  question ; 
what  periods  in  history,  what  books  in  literature, 
what  experiments  in  science  the  candidate  is  re- 
commended to  '*get  up."  The  idea  that  a 
candidate  should  be  encouraged  to  read  generally* 
and  to  show^  in  the  examination  not  only  his 
knowledge,  but  his  originality,  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  syllabus  of  most  examinations. 

At  present  boys  are  not  educated ;  they  are 
"  prepared  for  examination,"  If  the  examina- 
tions were  conducted  on  proper  principles,  if  they 
were  wide  enough  in  their  scope,  if  they  w^ere  un- 
fettered by  marks,  if  no  special  books  wxre  sret, 
and  If  general  study  were  more  encouraged,  pre- 
paration for  examinations  would  become  obsolete. 
The  proper  examination  is  one  which  a  boy  can 
take  **  in  his  stride,"  that  is,  without  special 
preparation,  and  there  are  but  few  examinations 
which  approximately  fulfil  this  condition. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  wide  method  of 
examination  which  you  recommend  is  all  very  well 
for  the  advanced  boys  who  enter  for  university 
scholarships,  but  It  cannot  be  adopted  in  the  case 
of  young  boys  whose  knowledge  is  more  limited. 
Very  well ;  then  the  moral  Is,  not  that  a  precise 
and  rigid  s\llabus  should  be  published  for  ex- 
amination, but  that  the  examination  should  be 
abandoned  :  an  examination  which  cannot  be  con- 
ducted on  the  best  lines  should  be  discontinued 
altogrthcr;  and  if  those  intelligent  bodies  who 
hold   competitive  examinations   and  give   honour 
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certificates  to  boys  under  sixteen,  or  even  under 
fourteen,  would  only  realise  the  enormous  harm 
they  are  doing — ^but  that  is  another  story. 

The  L.C.C.  intermediate  scholarships  are  in- 
tended for  boys  of  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years 
of  age ;  that  is,  for  those  whose  school  career  will 
shortly  end,  and  who  anticipate  utilising  their 
scholarship  to  take  them  to  some  college  or  insti- 
tution of  university  rank.  Such  boys  may  not 
unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  chosen  their 
special  subjects  of  study,  and  the  examination 
should  be  such  as  to  select  those  who  show 
promise  in  the  subject  chosen ;  it  should,  in  fact, 
encourage  special  aptitudes. 

Now  the  notion  of  specialisation  appears  to  be 
anathema  to  the  great  majority  of  schoolmasters, 
and  to  all  educational  authorities.  **  A  good 
general  education  "  is  the  shibboleth  which  is 
used  to  crush  all  attempts  at  developing  origin- 
ality. It  was  under  the  name  of  **  a  good  general 
education  "  that  we  at  Harrow  (in  the  seventies) 
had  twelve  hours'  Latin  and  ten  hours*  Greek 
in  a  twenty-four  hours'  time-table.  It  is  after 
receiving  **  a  good  general  education  "  that  boys 
of  fifteen  and  sixteen  are  sent  to  us  now,  who 
have  never  done  any  science,  and  have  never 
heard  of  practical  arithmetic,  and  it  is  probably 
under  the  idea  of  **  a  good  general  education  " 
that  the  present  L.C.C.  intermediate  scholarship 
examination  insists  on  a  general  hotchpotch  of 
small  subdivisions  of  elementary  subjects,  single 
poems  or  plays  by  way  of  literature,  limited  periods 
in  history,  and  individual  experiments  in  chemis- 

The  boy  who  obtains  a  scholarship  on  this 
work  is  usually  very  plodding,  very  diligent,  and 
conspicuously  devoid  of  originality ;  he  will  pro- 
duce exquisitely  written  and  laboriously  prepared 
essays  and  notes,  but  he  sits  silent  in  conversa- 
tional modern  language  classes,  and  when  he  is 
asked  in  science  classes,  **  What  do  you  learn 
from  this?  "  replies,  or  thinks,  **  How  can  I 
tell?  I've  never  done  it  before;  but  if  you'll  tell 
me,  I'll  take  good  care  to  remember  it."  We 
once  heard  it  expressed,  '*  the  boy  who  gets  an 
intermediate  scholarship  is  not  the  sort  of  fellow 
with  whom  you  would  care  to  be  cast  on  a  desert 
island." 

Far  from  discouraging  specialisation,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to 
look  out  for  any  special  aptitudes  or  instincts  in 
his  boys,  and  to  encourage  them  to  the  utmost. 
Such  special  aptitudes  are  not  common,  but  when 
found  they  generally  mean  genius,  only  the 
specialisation  must  be  developed  on  rational  lines. 
The  specialisation  which  is  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  examination  is  altogether  on  too 
narrow  lines.  A  boy  of  seventeen  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  have  read,  not  only  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  but  some  of  the 
general  history  of  Europe ;  our  history  scholar  is, 
however,  now  limited  to  one  particular  period  of 
one  country. 

The  objection  has  still  more  force  in  the  science 
division ;  a  boy  can  get  a  scholarship  in  science 


on  chemistry  and  mechanics,  and  n 
lutely  ignorant  of  heat,  light,  soun< 
tricity.  Further,  in  chemistry  his  k 
volumetric  work  may  be  limited  to  t 
ment  of  acid  and  alkali.  A  paralk 
would  be  that  in  an  examination  on  th 
of  England  all  personal  observatic 
limited  to  the  Ripley  road. 

Another  innovation  that  is  recomm« 
report  is  the  secondary  value  assigtw 
Marks  are  good  servants,  but  bad  ma 
of  the  marks  gained  by  a  set  of  can 
single  paper  assists  an  examiner  to  re 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  comparative  u 
candidate  on  that  paper ;  but  a  comp; 
marks  in  dissimilar  subjects  has  no 
and  when  candidates  have  to  choose 
according  to  value  of  marks  assigtie 
becomes  preposterous.     To  take  the 
the    committee    recommends    that    n 
should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  sub 
and    it   anticipates    that   candidates 
themselves    especially    to   cognate    s 
mathematical  candidate  will  take   nc 
mathematics,   but  also  appli^  math 
experimental     mechanics,     with     pre 
physics;  the  scientific  candidate  will 
try  with  all  branches  of  physics   and 
mathematics;   the  linguistic  Candida 
any  languages,  ancient  or  nriodern,  \ 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning. 

When  the  examiners  in  each  of  tl 
sions  meet,  after  looking  over  the 
examiner  will  keep  his  own  marks  to 
the  question  before  them  will  be  :  ** 
dates  show  style  and  promise?  Wh; 
have  shown  that  they  can  not  only  n 
think  in  their  subject?"  It  is  I 
superior  intelligence  will  be  readil) 
whether  a  candidate  has  entered  fo 
or  for  six,  quite  irrespective  of  his  tc 
It  may  be  objected  that  such  an 
would  involve  much  greater  work 
aminers ;  well,  if  it  is  to  make  a  be 
there  is  no  great  harm  in  that,  bu 
remembered  that  far  too  many  car 
been  compelled  to  enter  for  this  ey 
the  past.  The  County  Council  ha 
been  of  opinion  that  every  one  of 
requires  to  be  examined,  and  that  an\ 
will  do.  Junior  scholars  are  compe 
for  intermediate  scholarships  who  h 
chance  of  obtaining  one  than  of  be< 
angels.  A  junior  scholar  once  said 
master:  **  I  want  to  remain  at  scho 
but  to  do  so  I  must  promise  to  < 
intermediate.  I  know  I've  got  n 
getting  an  intermediate,  and  I  wouk 
if  they  were  to  offer  it,  for  I've  got 
in  an  office  promised  to  me  in  Sept 
want  to  get  on  with  my  shorthand 
languages."  **  All  right,"  said  the 
**  you  have  got  to  enter  for  the  e: 
you  have  not  got  to  pass  it,  you  nee 
work  for  it,  and  it  doesn't  matter  ho^ 


rs,  so  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to 
ipecia]  cJasses  preparing  for  it."  What 
I  wuste  of  a  boy^s  time  and  an  examiner's 
►Ve  do  not  enter  a  boy  for  a  university 

r  unless  we  think  he  has  a   reasonable 
obtaining^    one,    and    the    intermediate 
iff&  should  be  ret^arded  in  the  same  way. 
f    to    the   special    recommendations    on 
I  is  seen  that  the  committee  lays  .'Stress 
road  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge ; 
rful   candidates    will    probably  specialise 
at  colleges  of  university  rank,  g^eneral 
and  g^eneral  physics  are  essential    The 
in  the  report  that   *^  boys  are  kept  for 
L  Studyinf;^  chemistry  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mr   electricity  to   the  exclusion   of   other 
has  g'iven  rise  to  much  discussion.      It 

Ipd  :  **  Surely  schools  do  not  limit  a 
Bolely  to  the  requirements  of  an  ex- 
put  insist  on  all  branches  of  science 
^  whether  required  for  examination  or 
s  question  each  master  must  answer 
if.  We  believe  that  schools  do  very 
iiBne  their  work  to  examination  require- 
lie  point  is  not  so  much  what  schools 
the  L,C.C.  encourages  them  to  do. 
>y  approaching  seventeen  may  not 
be  supposed  to  do  some  private  read- 
la  vourite  subjecls,  and  he  cannot  be 
I  keep  up  his  reading  in  the  subjects 
not  taking  in  the  examination, 
itation  of  the  syllabus  in  chemistry,  and 
of  the  volumetric  work^  has  been  al- 
niioned.  It  is  an  evil  inseparable  from 
rtion  of  a  precise  syllabus.  The  com- 
■es  that  he  may  not  be  accused  of  intro- 
>  much,  and  yet  he  sees  the  importance 
rtric  work,  so  he  introduces  one  voJu- 
>enment,  and  the  study  of  three  metals, 
syllabus  of  this  kind  for  boys  of  seven- 
i  mistake;  science  masters  must  be 
?d*  to  carry  clever  boys  as  far  as  they 
ithout  this  limitation  of  experiments* 
mmittee  recommends  an  oral  examina- 
nence,  and  it  anticipates  that  this  may 
'  replace  the  practical.  Practical  ex- 
s  in  science  are  never  satisfactory ;  the 
'  good  practical  work  is  that  there  must 
ny;  but  all  examination  work  is  dont* 
me;  the  candidate  is  usually  in  a  strange 
il  strange  apparatus,  and  all  surround- 
itice  to  his  being  flurried.  Further, 
^jractical  work,  especially  with  inex- 
^kididates,  depends  very  often  upon 
^take  a  srimple  instance :  a  frequent 
is  to  ask  a  boy  to  dissolve  a  metal  in 
sess  in  this  depends  wholly  upon  the 
r  the  acid  ;  if  too  strong,  it  froths  over; 
iky  it  does  not  dissolve  in  time;  there 
ne,  and  sometimes  not  apparatus,  to 
H^r  four  different  experiments ;  conse- 
jVvery  largely  luck  whether  the  correct 
Wi^cid  is  hit  off  the  first  time.  Practical 
are  a  survival  of  the  days  of  quali- 
i ;  now  that  all  work  is  quantitative 


they  are  out  of  place.     A  boy  must  be  taught  ( 
practically,  but  examined  on  what  he  has  learnt. 

In  suggesting  that  the  students*  note-books 
would  afford  a  basis  for  an  oral  examination,  the 
committee  does  not  consider  that  the  note-books 
should  be  marked  for  the  examination.  The  ex- 
aminer would  merely  utilise  the  note-books  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  what  the  candidate  had 
done,  and  how  far  he  understood  what  he  had 
written ;  his  questions  would  not  be  confined  to 
the  note-books,  but  he  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  how  far  a  boy  was  able  to  apply  the 
reasoning  from  experiments  which  he  had  done 
to  new^  problems.  The  principle  of  taking  note- 
books as  a  basis  of  examination  or  inspection,  and 
questioning  the  boys,  orally  or  in  writing,  upon 
the  experiments  set  forth  in  them,  is  cordially 
recommended  to  all  examiners  and  inspectors. 

The  recommendation  to  discontinue  tlie  ex* 
amination  in  elementary  experimental  science  is  ' 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  will  probably  give 
rise  to  many  different  expressions  of  opinion.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  if  boys  are  to  do  a  subject, 
what  can  be  the  harm  of  requiring  an  examina- 
tion in  it?  Now,  we  consider  that  every  boy 
should  go  through  the  course  of  elementary  ex- 
perimental science,  but  that  an  examination  in  it 
is  harmful  for  the  following  reason,  viz.,  the 
course  of  elementary  experimental  science  was  in- 
tended to  teach  principles  ;  the  examination  re-  ! 
quires  details ;  and  we  hold  that  a  boy  may  have 
gained  the  full  benefit  from  such  a  course 
although  he  has  utterly  forgotten  the  experiments 
therein.  There  are  few  subjects  more  delightful 
to  teach  to  boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen :  in  study- 
ing it,  they  are  being  introduced  to  a  new  world  ; 
in  working  with  their  own  hands,  and  taking  their 
own  notes,  they  are  beginning  to  feel  themselves 
persons  of  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  subject  so  dull  for  older  boys  to  get  up  for 
examination  ;  the  work  contains  nothing  new  for  , 
them,  all  interest  in  the  results  of  experiments  has 
long  since  departed,  the  principles  are  perfectly 
familiar,  but  master  and  candidates  grind  along 
the  weary  round  of  describing  experiments  suit- 
able for  younger  boys,  of  learning  to  recognise  that 
the  same  question  may  be  asked  in  half-a-dozen 
different  ways,  and  of  devising  laborious  experi- 
ments to  prove  something  which  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  most  examina- 
tions in  elementary  science;  those  who  have  had 
to  grind  over  and  over  again  at  the  science  for  the 
London  Matriculation  know  what  deadly  drudgery 
revision  of  scientific  work  becomes.  Most  boys 
will  take  an  Interest  in  new  experiments,  or  even 
in  old  ones  repeated  for  more  complete  obser\^a- 
tion,  but  no  one  can  take  an  interest  in  revision 
of  elementary  work,  The  scientific  boy  wants  to 
get  on  to  something  higher ;  the  literary  boy 
prefers  his  own  subject. 

We  have  even  heard  it  suggested  that  the  far- 
sighted  gentlemen  who  have  insisted  upon  the 
retention  of  Greek  in  the  Cambridge  Previous  are 
going    to   prove    their   broadmindedness   by    pro- 
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posing  the  inclusion  of  compulsory  elementary 
science.  The  gods  forbid  !  We  have  been  up 
with  pleasure  to  vote  against  compulsory  Greek, 
but  we*ll  go  up,  if  we  have  to  walk  the  whole  way, 
to  vote  against  compulsory  science :  for  scientific 
candidates  it  is  unnecessary ;  for  literary  ones  it  is 
— that  is,  an  examination  in  it  is — drudgery  of  the 
worst  kind. 


THE     USE     AND    MISUSE    OF 
*•  UNSEENS."! 

By  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 

THE  importance  attached  in  Scotland  to  ex- 
aminations in  unseen  work  as  contrasted 
with  prepared  books  is  quite  recent. 
It  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  present 
severe  preliminary  examination  for  entrance  to 
the  universities,  which  is  entirely  in;  unseen  work. 
What  has  been  the  effect  upon  classical  teaching 
of  that  examination?  It  has  been  palpable  and 
admirable.  A  high  standard  for  admission  to 
the  universities  has  been  set  up,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  standard  of  examination  for  the 
degree  has  been  raised  in  all  the  old  subjects  of 
the  course.  But  what  has  been  the  effect  upon 
the  classical  education  of  the  country,  and  upon 
the  teaching  given  in  the  schools,  of  making  the 
entrance  to  the  university,  so  far  as  languages 
are  concerned,  depend  entirely  upon  Grammar, 
Unseen  Translations,  and  Composition,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  prepared  books,  and  of  any  questions 
to  test  a  knowledge,  however  elementary  and 
general,  of  the  history,  the  life,  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome?  While  highly  satis- 
fied by  the  results  of  the  grammar  and  composition 
parts  of  the  preliminary  examination,  I  feel  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  confining  the  translation  part 
of  the  examination  entirely  to  unseen  books. 

The  Teaching  of  Classics. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
has  been  brought  out  in  recent  discussions  on 
classical  education,  it  is  that  if  the  classics  are 
to  keep  their  hold  upon  the  nation  as  a  main 
instrument  of  higher  education,  it  must  be  by 
making  the  teaching  of  them  more  real,  more 
living,  and  less  technical  than  it  has  tended  re- 
cently to  become.  We  do  not  want  our  boys  to 
study  Latin  and  Greek  as  linguistic  puzzles ;  we 
wish  them  to  study  classics  partly  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  principles  of  language  in  general,  and 
as  a  potent  help  towards  obtaining  a  mastery 
of  their  own  tongue,  or  of  any  other  they  may 
have  to  learn ;  but  also,  and  still  more,  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  great  central  facts  of  human  life 
and  thought,  of  history  and  literature.  These 
facts  can  be  studied  most  fruitfully  in  connection 
with  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  because  they  are 
there  presented  in  simple  fundamental  forms, 
unencumbered  by  the  mass  of  detail,  untainted  by 
the    introduction    of   the    many   party    questions, 


1  From  a  paper  read  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
Scotland. 


which  make  the  study  of  modem  life  at  c 
difficult  and  less  illuminating  for  the  you 
Therefore  both  at  school  and  at  the  \ 
the  great  classical  authors  have  to  b 
as  much  for  their  matter  as  for  their  fo 
real  education  to  be  gained  from  any  g 
sical  book  is  gained  by  mastering  its 
understanding  its  ideas  and  allusions, 
what  is  to  be  known  about  the  persons  a 
mentioned,  comprehending  the  scope  and 
sion  of  its  being  written,  and  thus  le; 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  language  ai 
what  literature  means.  For  the  above 
careful  study  of  books  as  a  whole  is 
and  any  examination  which  fails  to  1 
whether  such  a  study  has  been  given  or 
in  its  essential  educational  object. 

How  far,  then,  does  an  examination  • 
of  unseen  passages  for  translation  provi 
test?  My  answer  is  that  it  depends  lar 
the  stage  of  proficiency  reached  by  t 
more  largely  still  upon  the  question  wh< 
an  examination  has  been  made  the  be-a 
end-all  of  the  teaching  which  it  profess^ 
When  a  really  high  standard  of  know 
been  reached,  unseens  are  admirable, 
test  can  be  applied  (alongside  of  comp 
discover  whether  or  not  a  candidate  p< 
finished  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  a 
no  other  test  throws  the  candidate  s 
upon  his  own  resources.  Hence  it  is  t 
the  highest  university  and  Government 
tions,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  1 
But  in  examinations  of  this  higher  ] 
Unseen  does  bring  out  and  test  knowle 
can  only  have  been  acquired  by  a 
thorough  study  of  many  books.  No  can 
face  an  examination  for  an  open 
scholarship  of  the  first  grade  without  h; 
widely  and  read  carefully.  In  such  exj 
the  candidate  must  show,  in  every  pie 
translates,  that  he  understands  the  me 
bearing  of  the  passage,  its  allusions,  its 
its  literary  and  historical  setting ;  if  he 
this,  he  will  fail  to  give  an  excellent  t 
and  to  secure  a  high  place.  A  good  ex; 
no  diflficulty  in  discovering  whether  a 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  happy  oi 
guesses,  or  is  based  upon  a  trained  ac 
with  ancient  life  and  literature. 

But  at  an  earlier  stage  of  developmei 
is  very  different.  It  is  of  no  use  to  set  a 
to  a  piece  of  unseen  translation  unless  h 
enough  in  the  same  kind  of  style,  and  ii 
kind  of  subject,  to  enable  him  more  or  le 
fully  to  make  his  way  through  the  wl 
teacher  ought  to  make  sure,  before  sett 
seen,  that  the  pupil  has  material  enoi 
mind,  and  training  enough  in  the  lar 
enable  him  to  cope  with  it  from  his  exis: 
ledge  ;  and  then  the  exercise  is  in  the  hig 
wholesome  and  stimulating.  But  it 
mistake  to  put  before  a  boy  a  mere  pu; 
he  has  not  the  material  in  his  brain  to 
it  is  not  fair  to  set  him  to  a  hopeless  tasl 


Pt  disastrous  habit  of  making-  shots,  j 
esses,  which  i<f  destructive  of  sound  ' 
^ress,  and  leads  to  forming  habits 
I  have  had  to  look  over  unseens 
lere  was  not  one  word  of  sense  from 
lo  end.  The  true  method  of  teaching 
lets  is  to  lead  the  pupil  gradually  on 
to  step,  explaining  what  is  new,  and 
g-  him  to  make  fresh  steps  for  himself 
where  things  have  been  already  made 
n.  In  the  same  way,  unseens  should  be 
g^adualh%  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
f  and  the  kind  of  readings  %vhich  the 
one  through.  His  mind  will  be  braced 
that  he  has  a  problem  before  him  which 
is  strength ;  whereas  nothing  is  so  dis- 
for  him  as  to  feel  conscious  that  he 
thin  him  the  means  of  solving  the  difh- 
|before  him. 

The  Proposed  Change. 

^obable  reform  of  univ^ersity  arrange- 
ihould  feel  disposed  to  recommend  a 
flich,  without  restoring  the  plan  of 
finite    portions  of  definite  books   to  be 

Pht  yet  encourage  scholars   to   read 
>rs  in  the  best  way.      It  might  be 
:h  year  that  the  translations  would 
certain  considerable  portions  of  cer- 
The  portions  named  should  be  too 
Itnit  of  being  crammed ;  and  the  defini- 
subjects  would  secure  that  considerable 
^  such  authors  were  read  and  read  care- 
Jd  introduce  also  general  questions 
iliquitieSj   and  literature,   quite  of  a 
easy   kind^ — and  with  ample   alterna- 
to  make  sure  that  the  authors  read 
^c  been  read  not  merely  as  exercises  in 
but  as  an  introduction  to  the  real  life  of 
reece  and  Rome,     I  repeat  that  unseen 
IS   are   an    excellent  exercise   for  senior 
ir  students,  and  indispensable  in  honour  I 
jns;  but  they  should  be  used  sparingly  | 
en,  and  still  more  sparingly  in  the  ordin-  , 
tl]um  of  schools*    Just  as  it  is  premature 
boy  to  write  an  essay  until  he  has  got 
'  in  his  head  to  say,  so  to  put  an  unseen 
n  which  goes  beyond  his  reading  is  to 
[o  make  bricks  without  straw. 
jgive  amusing  and  even  instructive  ex- 
K(haw  how   often   students    w4io    have 
Br  the  Higher  Preliminary  have  chaotic 
f  the  principal  events,  personages,   and 
Jinarily  encountered  in   the  classics.      1 
B  class  only  one  member  of  which  could 
tat  was  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.    One  told 
farquin,   Spiirius  MaeHus,    and  Manlius 
ailed  in  the  w^ars  of  Julius'  Caesar;  and 
'  reading  Horace  for  a  session »  students 
rmed    me  that   Tcmpe    was  a  watering 
taly,  that  Aufidus  betrayed  the  Romans 
ha,  that  Patareus  was  one  of  the  giants 
against  Jupiter,  while  anothrr  con- 
ito  a   Sicilian  promontory.      Indeed, 
lietim^<  have  constructed  a  tolerably 


complete  map  of  Italy  out  of  the  answers  to  a 
single  proper  name,  which  has  been  explained  by 
various  writers  to  be  a  province,  a  river,  a  moun- 
tain, a  town,  or  even  as  the  name  of  Horace's 
favourite  young  lady.  It  is  very  discouraging  to 
find  that  when  a  student  comes  across  a  word 
printed  with  a  capital  letter,  he  should  hold  him- 
self relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  finding  out 
anything  about  it  at  all.  Proper  names  are  often 
thus  regarded  as  negligible  quantities ;  and  at 
every  step  the  appreciation  of  an  author  is  inter- 
fered with  by  ignorance  of  elementary  facts  of 
history,  geography,  mythology,  all  of  which 
might  easily  be  learned  at  school. 

Some  instances  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  ex- 
aminations of  this  kind  to  candidates  who  have 
not  been  well  grounded  in  the  language  are  quite 
pathetic,  and  instructive  also.  One  candidate  not 
long  ago  was  in  sore  tribulation.  He  had  been 
rejected  no  les^  than  four  times  for  the  Prelimin- 
ary; and  the  hard  thing  was,  according  to  his  own 
account,  that  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  ill-luck. 
He  had  carefully  studied  previous  papers;  and 
going  on  the  law  of  averages,  like  scientific 
players  In  the  garni ng-rooms  of  Monte  Carlo,  he 
had  each  time  made  up  his  mind  what  kind  of 
passage  was  going  to  be  set  next  time,  and  had 
prepared  accordingly.  But  by  a  continuous  run  of 
bad  iuck,  whenever  he  had  got  up  all  the  proper 
words  and  phrases  for  a  military  piece,  a  political 
piece  was  set;  If  he  got  up  all  possible  philosophy 
or  oratorical  terms,  some  homely  anecdote  in 
ordinary  life  was  set,  with  no  philosophy  or 
oratory  in  it. 

''  Would  you  never  then  give  unseens  at  school 
at  all?  **  it  may  be  asked.  By  no  means;  but  I 
would  remember  that  they  are  mainly  for  the 
best  scholars  In  a  school,  the  honour  scholars  so 
to  say— and  that  rather  as  a  test  of  how  far  a 
scholar  has  got,  than  as  a  means  of  Instruction.  I 
would  never  give  to  a  pupil  an  unseen  that  was 
beyond  his  powers.  I  would  not  have  him  pre- 
paVi^d  speciallv  for  doing  them.  Like  happmess 
itself,  the  power  to  do  un5reens  comes  most  surely 
to  those  who  have  worked  honestly,  but  without 
having  that  particular  object  in  view. 
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How  ia  Study  Wild  Flowers.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Henslow,  Pp.  2354*12  tlouble-paged  coloured  pUirs  and 
57  other  Ulustiations.  Third  impression  with  appendix. 
(Religious  Tract  Society,)  2s.  6ii,-With  the  aid  of  this 
volume  a  student  can  not  only  become  familiar  with  the 
majority  of  the  commonest  of  our  wild  flowers,  but  also 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  parts, 
I'niiki?  numerous  popular  books  on  natural  history,  in 
which  the  descriptions  consist  largely  of  sentimental  say- 
ings and  vague  impressions  of  no  educational  value  or 
biological  significance,  this  volume  aims  at  training  the 
young  naturalist  in  habits  of  critical  observation  and 
Accurate  expression,  Mr.  Henslow  shows  how  flowers 
should  be  studied  thoughtfully,  and  not  merely  conteni- 
plated  as  interesting  objects  in  nature.  His  book  is 
capable  nf  establishing  a  sound  and  useful  foundation  of 
botanical  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  all  who  use  it  rightly. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    COOKERY. 

By  A.  SiiiTHBLLS,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Leeds. 

WITH  the  object  of  directing  **  attention  to 
the  really  inefficient  character  of  much  of 
the  cookery  instruction  now  being  given 
to  our  elementary-school  children,  and  of  demon- 
strating how  radically  bad  are  the  methods  of 
organisation  enforced  by  various  local  authori- 
ties," the  Board  of  Education  has  recently  issued 
a  Special  Report  upon  Cookery  Teaching  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools  and  upon  the  work  of  the  Train- 
ing Schools  for  Cookery  Teachers. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones; otherwise  it  might  be  instructive  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  state  of  affairs  which  is  so 
roundly  condemned  is  not  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  until  quite  recently  the  resources  at  the 
Board  of  Education  for  organising  and  supervis- 
ing the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects  have  been 
of  the  most  meagre  kind.  This  report  might,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  in  no  small  degree  a  judgment 
by  the  Board  on  its  own  neglect.  However,  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  the  Board  is  now  earnestly  bent 
upon  the  object  of  securing  the  efficient  teaching 
of  cookery  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  it  is 
better  to  rejoice  for  the  future  than  to  weep  for  the 
past.  No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  no  student  of  physical  degene- 
ration and  other  social  evils  is  likely  to  under- 
estimate the  supreme  national  importance  of  the 
adequate  teaching  of  what  are  called  domestic 
subjects.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no- 
thing secular,  no  Acts  of  Parliament,  no  con- 
trivances of  philanthropists  are  so  calculated  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind  as  a  system 
of  teaching  which  will  make  women  competent  to 
manage  their  homes. 

The  defects  in  the  teaching  of  cookery  which 
are  revealed  in  the  report  are  exactly  what  one 
would  expect  in  connection  with  a  subject  which 
has  been  treated  contemptuously  as  being  without 
the  pale  of  polite  learning.  A  lower  order  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  teacher,  poor  preliminary  education, 
inadequate  training  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
no  adequate  appliances  in  the  school,  no  adequate 
endowment,  time-table  difficulties  in  which 
cookery  has  been  sacrificed  to  some  more  valued 
subject — these  are  the  complaints.  They  are  il- 
lustrated by  examples,  sufficiently  humorous  in 
some  cases  to  have  given  the  report  currency  in 
the  daily  Press. 

We  may  hope  for  better  things ;  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Morant  in  an  admirable  prefatory 
memorandum,  the  whole  tone  of  Miss  Lawrence's 
remarks,  the  recent  additions  to  the  inspectorate, 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  teaching 
of  cookery  to  which  I  think  justice  is  rarely  done, 
and  to  which  justice  is  not  done  in  this  report, 
and  that  is  the  intellectual  side.  People  do  not 
seem  to  realise  how  much  can  be  taught  through 
cookery.  I  do  not  mean  tidiness,  accuracy,  vigil- 
^nce,    and  other  virtues   of   the   kind,   but   good 


mental  habits.  A  celebrated  artist  decl 
he  mixed  his  colours  with  brains,  and  i: 
degree  is  it  possible  for  a  g^ood  cooker 
to  mix  her  dishes  with  brains.  It  woul< 
cult  to  find  any  species  of  human  activi 
there  is  more  ignorance  of  the  relation 
and  effect,  or  one  where  the  powers  of  inc 
judgment  and  thought  are  more  consta 
pended,  than  the  practice  of  die  housel 
The  reform  must  come  througfa  the 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  o 
unless  a  very  considerable  amount 
tific  training  is  infused  into  their  cu 
But  it  must  be  science  of  the  ri^ 
and  not  of  the  kind  that  i^  still  comi 
tempted.  I  cannot  develop  this  subjei 
the  space  at  my  disposal,  but  I  mention  i 
Miss  Lawrence's  report  contains  wor 
might  very  fairly  be  construed  into  a  d 
ment  of  the  scientifically  trained  teacl 
wishes  *  *  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  speal^ 
rally  the  practical  rather  than  the  scientij 
is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  unquesti( 
better  suited  for  teaching  children  in  oi 
tary  schools."  I  accept  the  judgme 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  an  admi 
this  result  is  no  argument  whatever  aga 
tific  training  of  the  right  kind.  It  is  i 
used  as  one,  notwithstanding  the  succeed 
in  the  report,  which  are  but  an  uncon 
mand  for  scientific  training.  **  The  rq 
many,  even  of  the  most  efficient  traimn 
indicate  that  the  methods  are  too  st 
when  the  students  have  to  act  on  their  c 
sibility,  they  seem  wanting  in  commori 
their  work  is  frequently  disappointin^L 

The   intellectual  realm   that  surrou 
is  science ;  the  kitchen  is  a  place  when 
of  science,  that  is,  '*  organised  comi 
should  prevail,  even  if  much  formal 
formation  be  not  there,  and  any  sugi 
science  is  the  enemy  of  practice,  comir 
from  a  Department  of  the  State,    is. 
use  official  language,  **  a  regrettable  * 

Apart  from  this»  I  feel  that  the  repoi 
culated  to  do  good.  It  is  censorioiiSi 
haps  a  little  unkind  to  teachers  whr 
to  work  under  conditions  for  whic^ilH 
to  blame,  but  it  gives  the  prcMDPi$e 
fostering  care  on  the  part  of  the  aillhor 
ultimately  responsible. 


A  Text-hook  in  General  Zoology.     By  Henr 
and    Henry   A.    Kelly.     x-|-462    pp.     (Gifin.) 
student    who    reads    this    book    carefully    will 
balanced   and   accurate   ideas  of  the   main   fa- 
structure  and  physiology,  and  of  the  more  imp- 

'  of  biological  speculation  and  research.  The 
course,  too  large  to  admit  of  much  detailed  c 
a  volume  of  this  size  ;  but  in  an  elementary 
zoology  breadth  of  view  is  of  more  value  tha 
of  facts  which  can  only  be  studied  satisfac 
laboratory.     The    book    is    beautifully    and    co 

.   trated  bv  drawings  and  reproductions  of  photc 
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RAL    HISTORY    OF    ANIMALS. 


Teach  the  New  Subject  of  the 

(tiDGE  Local  Examinations. 
Oswald  H*  Latter,  M.A. 
Charterhouse,  Godalming. 
'lous  article  ^  was,  for  the  most  part, 
leemed    with    the  invertebrate    animals 
ned    in   the  examination  syllabus.      We 
xjosider  the  back-booed. 
ilcs    for   the    junior   certificate   are   ex- 
fe  knowledge  of  : 

aeral  structure  of  a  mammal.     The 
iracteristics,   as    regfards    form    and 
!  following  mammals  :  monkeys,  bats, 
fehogs,  carnivores,  ungulates,  whales', 
BUpials. 

itomical  features  peculiar  to  birds, 

jjtation  to  flight.   The  principal  diver- 

ernal   form  and   habits   characteristic 

groups  of  birds.     The  eggs,  nesting 

habits,    and   migration    of    common 

listory  and  habits  of  a  frog. 
Icrnal  features  and  mode  of  life  of  a 

lidates  are  liable  to  more  advanced 

the   above,   and  are   further   to   be 

ith    '*  the   main   features   of  the  ex- 

ibits,  and  life-history  of  the  common 

of  fishes,    amphibians,   and    rep- 

at  once  obvious  that  for  several 
portions  of  the  above  list  cannot  be 
^qtiite  the  same  direct  manner  as  was 
the  lower  animaLs-.  Monkeys  and 
_f-are  not  readily  accessible »  nor  are 
mvetiient  subjects  for  observation  in 
IS  of  the  usual  dimensions.  Moreover, 
«jr  indigenous*  mammals,  if  tolerant  of 
do  not  exhibit  themselves  at  their  best 
Byliirht  and  in  the  presence  of  an  inquisi- 
U  For  knowledge,  then,  of  the  habits 
mammals  recourse  must  be  had  to  books 
BS,  but  these  should  be  supplemented  by 
>ologrcal  gardens  and  to  good  museums, 
t  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
nsington.  And  here  I  would  add  that 
f  should  be  really  for  study,  not  mere 
irposeless  wanderings  in  courts  and  gal- 
:  undertaken  with  all  the  seriousness  of 
>irr  lesson  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  clear 
on  of  some  one  or  two  animals,  or  the 
>ns  of  form  exhibited  in  relation  with 
I  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  more  than  a 
^  at  any  one  visit,  or  to  dream  of 
the    whole    museum    in    a    few    short 

sons  stated  in  the  former  article,  it  is 
begin  this  section  of  the  work  with 
of  mammal,  and  to  proceed  down 
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the  scale,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  natural  order 
indicated  by  evolutionary  ideas*  At  this  early 
stage  it  is  surely  best  that  the  facts  which  ulti- 
mately demand  and  compel  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  should  be  firmly  grasped  :  later 
they  will  become  part  of  the  solid  foundation  on 
which  the  superstructure  can  safely  be  erected. 
Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  terms  of 
the  syllabus  that  the  more  philosophical  aspect  of 
zoology  is  not^  and  rightly  not,  here  contemplated. 
A  further  argument  in  favour  of  this  order  lies 
in  the  undoubted  fact  that  frequent  reference  to, 
and  comparison  with,  human  organisation,  adds 
greatly,  particularly  at  this  early  stage,  to  the 
interest  aroused.  But  here  let  me  add  a  word  of 
protest  and  caution  :  the  terminology  of  human 
anatomy  is  heavily  loaded  with  the  technical  terms 
in  vogue  with  students  of  medicine;  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  terms  are  absolutely  unnecessary  at 
this  stage,  and  some  are  actually  misleading,  at 
any  rate  when  applied  to  animals  which  do  not 
stand  **  erect  and  talL"  For  example,  in  dealing 
with  vertebra*,  we  can  well  dispense  with  such 
terms  as  '*  zygapophysis  "  (**  zigopophesis  *'  I  re- 
cently found  it  in  a  paper  sent  up  by  a  candidate 
in  an  examination  of  similar  standard),  and  sub- 
stitute the  more  lucid  expression  **  interlocking 
piece'*:  and  wherever  the  medical  books  print 
**  anterior**  and  **  posterior,"  insert  **  ventral  ** 
and  *'  dorsal  "  respectively.  It  is  a  mere  accident 
that  man  walks  with  bis  ventral  surface  directed 
forwards  instead  of  horizontally  and  downwards — 
nor  does  he  do  so  throughout  life.  It  adds 
much  to  clearness  if  we  orientate  man  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  his  humbler  relations, 
and  we  then  get  our  terms  on  all  fours  right 
along  the  line. 

External  characters  will,  of  course,  be  the  first 
to  occupy  attention,  and  it  will  be  natural  to  begin 
with  the  skin  and  its  covering.  A  few  questions 
will  soon  lead  pupils  to  the  conclusion  that  hair  is 
as  characteristic  a  clothing  to  mammals  as  are 
feathers  to  birds.  The  modifications  of  the  form 
of  the  limbs  as  a  whole,  and  of  their  claws,  hoofs, 
or  nails,  ran  to  some  extent  be  made  out  from  the 
entire  animal  in  the  flesh,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  see  skeletons  (or  good  pictures  of  some  of  the 
less  accessible)  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  relative  positions  and  proportions 
of  the  bones  concerned,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
modifications  that  take  place  in  corresponding 
parts  according  as  the  organ  is  used  for  walking, 
flight,  grasping,  swimming,  and  so  on.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  teeth  may  fairly  be  included 
among  external  features,  and  for  this  purpose 
perhaps  teeth,  or  whole  skulls  of  a  cat,  horse  (or 
cow),  hedgehog,  and  rabbit  will  be  sufficient 
for  comparison  inter  se,  and  with  those  of 
man.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the 
nature  of  the  food  must  be  simultaneously  con- 
sidered. 

Among  internal  structures  the  '*  back-bone  ** 
should  be  assigned  the  place  of  honour.  There 
should  be  no  difficultv  in  securing  vertebrae  for 
every    pupil    to   handle    and   draw,   so    that    the 
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general  plan  of  the  architecture,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  one  vertebra  to  another,  may  be  un- 
derstood. Much  interest,  however,  is  added  if  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  several  regions  of 
the  vertebral  column  are  noticed.  I  do  not  know 
an  elementary  text-book  in  which  attention  is 
called  to  the  manner  in  which  the  neck  vertebrae, 
while  permitting  much  flexibility  of  the  neck  as  a 
whole,  are  so  interlocked  as  to  render  dislocation 
very  difficult;  or,  again,  how  another  contrivance 
for  the  same  purpose  is  found  in  the  region  of  the 
loins,  while  in  the  thoracic  (dorsal !  apud  medicos) 
there  is  no  such  security,  but  displacement  is  pre- 
vented by  the  powerful  arched  buttresses  afforded 
by  the  ribs.  And  yet  these  facts  are  within  the 
compass  of  children,  and  vividly  appeal  to  their 
minds.  Again,  no  text-book  omits  to  point  out 
the  extensive  fusion  of  vertebrae  that  is  so  striking 
a  feature  in  the  **  back-bone  **  of  birds;  but  how 
many  direct  attention  to  the  need  for  rigidity  in 
a  back  that  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  is  sup- 
ported near  one  extremity  when  the  bird  is  on  its 
feet,  but  near  the  opposite  extremity  during  flight  ? 
Or  how  many  note  the  inclination  of  the  coracoids 
towards  one  another  at  their  junction  with  the 
breast-bone,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  thrusts 
of  the  two  wings  are  caused  mutually  to  oppose 
one  another?  I  cannot  do  better  than  mention  in 
this  place  Mr.  Headley's  book,  **  Life  and  Struc- 
ture of  Birds  "  (Macmillan).  I  pass  over  the  details 
of  circulatory  and  digestive  systems  with  the  re- 
commendation that  these  should  not  merely  be 
learnt  from  books,  but  a  specimen  should  be  seen 
dissected,  or,  better  still,  be  dissected  by  the 
pupil  himself. 

The  paragraph  in  the  syllabus  dealing  with  the 
main  groups  of  birds,  I  take  to  imply  not  the 
scientific  and  systematic  classification  of  birds 
based  upon  the  entire  anatomy,  but  rather  those 
features  of  beaks  and  claws  which  are  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  habits.  I  refer  to  the  shape 
of  the  beaks  and  feet  of  birds  of  prey,  swimming, 
wading,  perching  birds  and  the  like.  The  know- 
ledge of  eggs,  nests,  songs,  and  migration  can 
only  be  profitably  or  permanently  obtained  by 
open-air  study. 

The  difficulty  of  direct  observation  of  the  living 
animal  disappears  when  we  come  to  the  cold- 
blooded vertebrates.  Our  British  snakes  and 
lizards,  our  frogs,  toads,  and  newts,  and  some  at 
least  of  our  fresh-water  fishes,  thrive  satisfactorily 
in  captivity,  so  that  their  habits  and  actions  can 
easily  be  watched.  The  dictates  of  prudence  will 
probably  forbid  the  inclusion  of  the  adder  in  the 
vivarium,  but  the  grass-snake  is  quickly  tamed 
and  will  tolerate  handling  without  becoming  off^en- 
sivc ;  the  smooth-snake  (Coronella)  is  so  rare  that, 
we  may  here  leave  it  out  of  account.  Slow-w^orms, 
both  species  of  lizard,  the  frog,  the  common  toad, 
the  natterjack  toad,  and  all  three  species  of  newt 
can  be  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
reared  with  comparatively  little  trouble;  while  of 
fishes  the  minnow  and  the  stickleback  will  be  the 
most  convenient  for  small  aquaria. 

7/7  these    as  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the 


distinctive  characters  of  the  skin  sh 
noticed,  and  also  the  form  and  dispositic 
limbs,  noting  the  suppression  of  the  i 
snakes  and  slow-worms,  together  with  the 
in  which  locomotion  is  accomplished.  The 
breathing  and  the  movements  by  which  i 
ried  out  are  worth  close  attention,  partic 
the  frog  and  toad.  In  some  respects  the 
a  better  animal  for  observation  than  the  f 
former  is  more  deliberate  and  docile,  and 
consent  to  take  food  from  the  hand,  so 
action  of  the  tongue  in  seizing  the  prey  ai 
eyeballs  in  the  act  of  swallowing  can  b 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colour  of  the  toad 
far  less  susceptible  to  change  than  tha 
frog ;  hence  the  latter  should  be  used  to  si 
the  disposition  of  the  integumentary  pig 
adjusted  to  suit  the  surroundings.  Thi 
ment  may  be  performed  as  follows  :  take  t 
as  alike  as  possible  in  the  coloration,  pi 
in  a  separate  glass  jar  containing  water  t< 
of  half  an  inch  or  so  (large  preserving  jj 
of  clear  glass  answer  the  purpose  well 
the  water  is  for  the  comfort  of  the  anii 
neath  and  outside  the  back  and  sides  o 
put  sheets  of  dull  black  paper;  the 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  wi 
paper;  one  side  of  each  jar  should  be 
covered  by  paper,  and  this  clear  side  < 
turned  towards  the  window,  care  being  t 
the  sun  shall  not  shine  upon  the  vessel* 
occupants  would  suffer.  If  this  be  do 
early  morning,  a  very  marked  diflFeren< 
colours  of  the  two  frogs  will  be  visib 
afternoon ;  that  surrounded  by  black  pap< 
ing  very  dark  brown,  the  other  pale 
yellow.  I  have  often  been  able  to  det 
cided  change  after  the  lapse  of  one  h 
Somewhat  similar  experiments  wit 
pillars  and  chrysalids,  if  for  a  momei 
hark  back  to  the  previous  article,  yi 
interesting  and  instructive  results,  anc 
made  to  add  largely  to  the  value  ol 
insects. 

The  opportunity  of  watching  verte 
velopment  as  exemplified  in  the  frog  si 
tainly  be  embraced.  The  spawn  of  froj 
toads  can  be  procured  in  the  spring 
country  district,  and  is  not  seriously  i 
a  short  journey.  Small  masses  contain 
a  dozen  eggs  can  be  kept  successfully  i 
vessels  of  water,  such  as  large  saucers 
dishes ;  and  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
many  of  the  developmental  changes  car 
from  day  to  day.  When  the  tadpoles 
is  best  to  transfer  them  to  rather  larg 
containing  more  water  and  also  a  plenli 
of  water-weeds,  which  serve  both  to 
water  well  supplied  with  oxygen  and  t< 
animals  themselves.  Easter  holidays  ha 
fortunate  way  of  interrupting  the  obser 
this  life-history,  so  that  arrangements 
made  to  secure  the  preservation  in  forn 
alcohol  of  average  examples  of  the  stag< 
during  this  period ;  or,  better,  the  childi 


dmens  and  keep  them  under  observa- 
;ir  homes.  It  vvil!  be  necessary  as  the 
idvances    to    provide    some    means    by 

tadpoles*  or  other  younj^  frogsr,  may 
ivaler  and  take  to  ierra  fir  ma  ;  thoug^h 
lie,  and  an  interesting-  variation  on  the 
irse  of  events,  to  prolong  the  tadpole- 
'or  many  months ;  in  fact*  I  have  seen 
tf  two  years  of  ag-e — a  quaint  creature 

of  a  man  in  an  Eton  jacket,  but  not 
tiolog'jcal  interest. 

e  convenient  and  natural  to  refer  once 
le  whales  when  the  course  of  teaching 
t  fishes,  to  work  out  in  detail  the  points 
luce  in  bodily  form  and  to  direct  atten- 

differences  in  the  plan  of  the  tail  and 
msili  skeletal  arrangement  of  the  fins. 
the  Whale  Gallery  at  the  South  Ken- 
Itiseuni    will    at    this    point    be    very 

sake  of  those  who  may  have  difficulty 

specimens,  I  conclude  by  giving  the 

Mn   T.    Bolton,    25,    BalsaJl    Heath 

►aston,     Birmingham,     from     whom 

^ater  and  land  specimens^  can  be  ob- 

"director    of    the    Marine    Biological 

The     Laboratory,     Plymouth,     for 

ind  Mr.  R.  J.  Brogden,  28,  Colville 

\nf  W.,  for  skeletons  and  museum 


IS'     NOTES     ON     BRITISH 
nSTORV,     1 688^1906. 

S.  Fkarenside,  M*A.  (Oxon.). 
isiA,   America,    India,    i 748-1 783. 

essential  point  of  the  period  we  now 
►roach  is  this :  how  the  deep-rooted 
dries  of  Habsburg  and  Hohenzollern  in 
iirope,  and  of  Guelf  and  Bourbon  in 
-rivalries  which  did  not  indeed  originate 
called  **  War  of  Au^rian  Succession  " 
l>ut  w*hich  then,   after  a   lull,   revealed 

with  a  violent  and  bitter  intensity — 
and  expressed  themselves,  sometimes 
innection  with  one  another  and  some- 
DSt  in  isolation,  during  the  crow^ded 
y  that  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of 
d  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
se  international — or  rather  intcr-dynas- 
es  arc  directly  connected  with  the  great 
nal  features  of  the  period  :  namely,  the 
^j^roup  of  philosopher-kings  or  enlight- 
►ts,  bent  on  making  their  governments 
»artly,  at  any  rate,  with  a  view  to  be- 
lter armed  again^  their  neighbours — 
indation  of  an  English-speaking  federal 
North  America. 

,od  falls  naturally  into  four  divisions  of 
lal  length,  importance,  and  interest,  but 

LiTf^arked  character  of  its  own*     We 

Elt  in  tbi^  »crie»  Appeared  ia  Tkr  Sciioot  WoRiP, 


begin  with  one  of  the  least  eventful  periods  in 

British  and  European  hi^itory  (1748-54);  then 
follows  the  Seven  Years'  War  {i75(>h3j),  in 
which  the  various  continental,  colonial,  and  com- 
mercial quarrels  become  almost  inextricably  inter- 
twined for  a  few  years,  and  ends  in  the  de- 
cided triumph  of  the  short-lived  Anglo-Prussian 
alliance;  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century  is 
mainly  occupied  with  domestic  struggles  and  re- 
forms ;  and,  -finally,  in  the  two  following  decades 
we  have  a  period  of  partition  and  dissolution — in 
which  the  kingdom  of  Poland  begins  to  be  de- 
voured by  its  bigger  neighbours,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  British 
dominions  are  partitioned — speaking  propheti- 
cally, one  might  almost  say  *'  bisected  *'— by  the 
successful  revolt  of  the  older  British  colonies  in 
North  America. 

In  the  period  marked  by  these  outstanding 
events,  by  far  the  mo5t  outstanding  personality 
is  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  round  him  may  con- 
veniently be  grouped  not  only  the  neighbouring 
monarchs  with  whom  he  came  mo^  into  contact-^ 
Elizabeth  11.  and  Katharine  IL  of  Russia,  Maria 
Theresa,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  and  her  impetu- 
ous son,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  (three  of  whom 
are  briefly  treated  in  Messrs.  Macmillan*s 
**  Foreign  Statesmen  Series  ") — but  also  the 
French  Ministers,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Choiseul  and  Vergennes  (best  studied  in  Perkin's 
**  France  under  Louis  XV/*).  For  a  very  short 
time  [♦'rederick  IL  was  w*orking  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  only  home-staying  British  statesman 
of  the  day  worthy  to  be  accounted  his  peer — Wil- 
liam Pitt  the  Elder,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham ; 
and  with  Chatham  may  be  grouped  hi;?  direct  or 
indirect  fellow-workers,  Clive,  Lawrence,  and 
Munro  in  the  East,  Hawke,  Boscawen,  and 
W^olfe  in  the  West.  Within  the  political  sphere 
during  our  present  period  there  were  only  two 
Englishmen  whose  characters  and  achievements 
lift  them  to  the  plane  of  Chatham ;  and  their  work, 
though  done  outside  the  British  Isles,  was  closely 
connected  with  Chatham's.  George  Washington, 
perhaps  the  most  faultless  great  man  in  all  his- 
tory, undid  Chatham's  work  in  uniting  Eastern 
North  America  under  the  British  flag»  but  con- 
tinued and  confirmed  his  work  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned the  maintenance  of  the  English  language 
on  that  continent ;  and  Warren  Hastings  manfully 
preserved  British  influence  in  India,  from  both 
native  and  European  assailants,  during  the  War 
of  American  Independence.  From  a  twenlieth- 
centur>^  standpoint,  these  three  magnitudes^Pitt, 
Washington,  and  Hastings — and  their  imperial 
achievements  completely  dwarf  the  eminent  poli- 
ticians and  the  parliamentary  wrangles  which 
bulk  so  largely  in  the  gossip  and  diaries  of  the  day 
and  even  in  the  manuals  of  our  own  time.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
parliamentary  and  the  imperial  standpoints  one 
should  read  side  by  side  Macaulay*s  brilliant 
essays  on  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt  and  Seeley*s 
Illuminating  lectures  on  **  The  Expansion  of  Eng- 
land.*' 
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A.    British  History, 
(i)  The  Pelham  Peaee,  1748-54. 
(i)  Henry  Pelham 's  Rule,  marked  at  home  by  little  else 
than    the    Calendar    Reform    and    Hardwicke's    Marriage 
Act. 

(2)  In  India  the  Second  War  in  Coromandel  proves  the 
msiking  of  Clive  and  the  undoing  of  Dupleix. 

(iii)  Seven  Years'  War  (Colonial).  1755-63. 

(1)  Causes  :  Anglo-French  struggle  in  America  for  hinter- 
lands, in  India  for  spheres  of  influence  (to  adopt  useful 
modern  terms  for  very  old  motives).  Persons :  Duquesne, 
Braddock.  Map-work  very  important  (Great  Lakes  and 
Ohio   valley). 

N.B. — ^The  dramatic  events  of  1756-7  (Black  Hole  and 
Plassey)  have  but  an  incidental  connection  with  the  Anglo- 
French  struggle  in  India,  which  was  fought  out  further  south. 

(2)  British  Ministerial  Changes,  1754-7 :  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  constitutional  methods  and  facts  of  the  day. 
Persons:  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  Henry  Fox,  Pitt. 

(3)  Pitt's  Policy  :  pay  Frederick  to  keep  France  busy  in 
Europe  while  the  admirals  and  generals  he  inspired 
defeat  French  at  sea,  in  Canada,  and  in  India.  Contrast 
1758-62  with  1756-7.     Persons:  Wolfe,  Hawke. 

(4)  George  III.'s  Accession  brings  in  its  train  the  fall 
of  Pitt,  the  ruinous  desertion  of  Prussia,  and  grant  of  com- 
paratively good  terms  to  France  and  Spain  at  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  Feb.,    1763. 

N.B. — Compare  similar  influence  of  party-changes  at 
Utrecht;  and  note  that  in  each  case  the  fact  that  the  war 
was  not  concluded  by  a  single  treaty,  but  by  several,  illus- 
trates the  essential  non-unity  of  the  preceding  war. 

(v)  Beitoration  of  Kingihip,  1760-75. 
(i)  George  III.'s  Ideals  :  to  exercise  in  his  own  person 
the  duties  and  powers  ascribed  by  law  to  the  King  (cf. 
Blackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  1765),  and  especially  to  be 
the  master  of  his  ministers  (  =  '*  servants  "),  not  their  tool; 
patria,  not  party  (cf.   Bolingbroke's  "  Patriot  King  "). 

(2)  Search  for  a  Minister,  1760-70  :  qualities  and  de- 
fects of  Bute,  Grenville,  Bedford,  Rockingham,  Chatham, 
Grafton,  and  North.  For  personalities  and  intrigues  read 
Walpole  and  Junius  ;  for  principles  at  stake  read  Burke's 
**  Present  Discontents."     Distinguish  Wilkes  questions. 

(3)  Critical  Conditions  of  1768-70  :  Lorraine,  Corsica, 
Falkland  Isles,  Cook,  Wilkes,  Parliamentary  Reporting. 

(4)  Colonial  Control  :  assertion  of  central  authority 
leads  to  taxation  of  American  Colonies  (stages  and  motives 
on  both  sides)  and  to  Regulating  Act  of  1773  :  highly  com- 
plicated questions  which  bear  directly  on  the  Imperial 
Problem  of  our  own  day. 

(vii)  American  Bevolntion,  1775-83. 
(i)  Course  of  Resistance:   discontent,   rebellion  (1775), 
revolt  (1776).     Expulsion  of  France  in  Seven  Years'  War 
makes  safe  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(2)  Campaigns  :  in  New  England,  1775-6 ;  in  Middle 
States,  1777-9 ;  »n  South,  1779-83.  Chief  landmarks : 
Saratoga,    1777;  Yorktown,    1781. 

(3)  Defence  of  India  by  Warren  Hastings,  against  in- 
ternal dissensions,  inefficient  subordinates,  the  Mardthds, 
Haidar  Ali,  and  France. 

(4)  MiNisTKKiAL  Changes  of  1782-4:  to  be  connected  with 
the  closing  stajjes  of  the  war,  which,  thanks  to  Rodney's 
victory  off  The  Saints  and  Elliott's  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
ends    more  favourably    than  at   one    time    looked    possible. 

Peace  0/  Versailles,   1783. 


U.  Foreign  History, 
(ii)  The  Kaoniti  Traasitira,  1748-M 
(i)  VoLFAiRE :  **  L* Europe  entihte  ne  vit  gt 
plus  heaux  jours  que  depuis  la  paix  d'Aix-la-Ch 
vers  Van   1755." 

(2)  Submerged  (a)  jealousy  of  Austria  and  Ru 
upstart  Prussia ;  {h)  annoyance  of  Austria  with 

(iv)  Seven  Yean*  War  (Oontiaratal),  171 

(i)  Causes  :  determination  of  Austria  (Mai 
and  Russia  (Elizabeth  II.)  to  suppress  their  u| 
hour,  Prussia,  who  had  drawn  most  profit  fn 
of  Austrian  Succession. 

(2)  Diplomatic  Revolution  of  1756 :  tl 
Kaunitz,  aided  by  the  Pompadour.  Anglo-Pr 
vention  of  Westmifister,  Jan.,  1756,  brings  the  1 
French  negotiations  to  a  head  in  the  Treaty  0 
June,  1756.     Why  did  France  become  Austria's 

(3)  Frederick's  Campaigns  (vividly  portra] 
lyle's  **  Frederick,"  the  battle-scenes  from  whic 
able  separately).  Attacked  on  all  sides  and 
of  his  frontierless  dominions,  he  holds  at  bay  o 
forces,  but  is  often  almost  reduced  to  despair. 
Great  Britain  in  1761  seems  to  involve  his  mi 
right-about-face  on  part  of  Russia. 

(4)  Changes  of  Persons  involve  sweeping 
the  character  of  the  war :  (a)  Charles  III.  of 
revives  Bourbon  Family  Alliance  (Third  Fanul 
{b)  George  III.  of  Great  Britain  (1760)  is  m 
trounce  Whigs  than  Bourbons;  Katharine  I 
(1762)  refuses  to  continue  fighting  Prussia. 
ante  restored  by  Peace  of  Hubertshurg, 

(vi)  JeiniU  and  PoUnd,  1763-74. 
General  :   the  international  period  of  the  5 

War  is  followed  by  a  period  in  which  the  philo 

are  setting  their  houses  (and  sometimes,  not  di 

those  of  their  neighbours)  in  order, 
(i)  Western  Powers  :  France  absorbs  Lorrai 

chases  Corsica,  and,  on  accession  of  Louis  1 
i  financial  reform  under  Turgot ;  Spain  under  • 
'  and  Portugal  under  Pombal,  take  each  a  new 
I  The  Bourbon  Powers  and  Portugal  combini 
'  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  1769-73. 
I  (2)  Eastern  Powers  :  at  instigation  of  I 
I  (eager  to  give  territorial  continuity  to  his  domi 
'  acquisition  of  West  Prussia),  Prussia,  Austria, 
I   join    in  first    partition   of    Poland,    1772.     Mot 

gains   of   the   partitioning    Powers  :    was  it  a 

merely  a  crime? 


(viii)   Earope  during  American  Bevolnt 

(i)    Habsburg-Wittelsbach   schemes,  for    in 

territory — whereby      the     German-speaking      « 

••  .-Xustria  "  should  be  increased — foiled  by  Fre< 

(2)  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North,  1780,  il 
almost  universal  dislike  felt  for  Great  Britain, 
cal  issues  at  stake,  and  compare  the  later  marit 
in   Napoleon's  time. 

(3)  Bourbon  Powers,  by  intervening  in  tl 
War,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  shows  1 
ties  of  American  success,  secure  the  indepenc 
•'  United  States  of  America,"  and  thus  (but  a 
to  themselves)  exact  vengeance  on  Great  BritJ 
losses  in  Seven  Years'  War. 

(4)  American  Political  Ideas  are  carried  bac 
by  the  French  ofiicers  who  served  in  America 
and  Paine  as  connecting  links. 


TORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
LS  A  SCHOOL   SUBJECT. 

By  J.  H.  FowtEH.  M.A. 

Clifton  College. 

IE  are  gfrounds  for  suspicion,"  said  a 
mes  reviijvver  the  otJier  day»  ''  that  the 
Story  of  literature  is  bein^  overdone/' 
Df  us,  I  fancy,  would  be  ready  to  sub- 
iis  critic's  opinion.  Of  books'  about 
seems  to  be  no  end.  Histories  of 
prature — from  the  projected  Cambridge 
fourteen  volumes,  the  work  of  many 
lids»  downwards-  through  all  shapes  and 
humble  (or  sometimes  pretentious) 
fier — pour  from  the  Press.  There  are 
of  *' Epochs '*  and  '*  Ag-esr.*'  Even 
rite  classics  can  hardly  be  issued  without 
>rds  '*  or  **  appreciations  '*  to  tell  us  what 
■c  and  what  to  for^^ive  in  them ;  and  it  is 
significant  that  "*  The  World's  Classics,** 
surted  out  on  its  voyage  bravely  without 
I  encumbrance,  put  back  into  port  again 
^   its  travels  anew,   duly  ballasted   with 

Ee  introduction.  Is  it  really  necessary, 
c,  that  the  prevailing  fashion  should 
r  school  studies?  Can  we  not  intro* 
pils  to  English  literature^  so  far  as 
and  leave  histories  of  literature  and  books 
;erature  severely  alone? 
[Uestion  seems  to  me  worth  raising,  I 
0  SO  far  as  to  say  that  the  history  of  litera- 
lOt  a  proper  subject  for  study  in  schools ; 
mture  to  say  that  w^e  are  not  likely  to 
wisely  until  we  have  considered  the  pos- 
ections  to  it,  and  that  we  should  not  allow 
that  it  IS  prescribed  for  some  public  ex- 
ms  to  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  con- 
its  value  or  vvorthlessness  on  general  prin- 

^too  often  practised,  the  study  of  the 
of  literature  means,  in  great  part»  the 
ing'  to  memor}'  of  mere  lists— names  of 
and  of  books  that  to  nine-tenths  of  our 

tjiever  likely  to  be  anything  more  than 
|bc  more  conscientious  pupil  reproduces 
5s  but  trivial  details  of  the  biographical 
with  startling  fidelity ;  the  less  conscien- 
ces them  confusedly  and  inaccurately;  but 
m  no  more  to  the  onepupi!  than  the  other, 
S  to  the  twinge  of  remorse  that  visited 
laving  written  in  the  introduction  of  an 
rom  De  Quincey  that  this  eminent  author 
\om€  years  at  42,  Lothian  Street,  Edin- 
vhen  this  highly  unimportant  fact  was 
p  to  me  in  an  examination  paper — bread 
u  the  waters  and  fcmnd,  not  to  my  satis- 

tr  many  day^.  The  learning  of  literary 
is  even  worse  than  the  learning  of 
too  many  of  the  histories  used  in 
he  judgments  are  themselves  second-hand 
Ls,  superficial  generalisations  and  tradi- 
a"dicts,  jejune,  uninspired,  and  untnspir- 
even  when  the  history  is  itself  a  good 
tit  is  tlie  work  of  a  first-rate  critic  like 
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Prof.  Saintsbury  or  Mr,  Stopford  Brooke,  the 
epithets,  learnt  and  reproduced  with  a  fatal 
facility,  convey  no  clear  impression  to  the  learner's 
mind.  When  they  do  have  an  effect,  as  occa- 
sionally happens  with  clever  pupils,  the  gain  is 
very  doubtful  Judgments  of  approbation,  per- 
haps, do  little  harm.  Much  less  pleasing  Is  the 
thought  of  the  youthful  censors  airily  repeating 
the  text-book's  strictures  on  authors  of  whom 
they  have  not  read  a  line — '*  nurslings  of  improved 
pedagogy,"  Coleridge  would  have  called  them, 
**  taught  to  suspect  all  but  their  own  and  their 
lecturer's  wisdom."  Such  a  course  of  training  is 
not  likely  to  produce  genuine  students  and  lovers 
of  literature.  We  may  expect  instead — what 
perhaps  we  have  even  now  got — a  generation  who 
arc  ready  with  glib  superficial  verdicts  on  books» 
who  skim  reviews  and  **  forewords  "  and  **  ap- 
preciations/' but  have  never  learnt  to  grapple  withj 
a  serious  piece  of  reading. 

It  is  just  to  remember  what  may  be  urged  013 
the  other  side,  and  what  w'c  may  suppose  to  hav^ 
been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  examina- 
tions upon  literary  history.  One  great  object  of  a 
literary  training  at  school  should  be  to  put  our 
pupils  in  the  right  way  of  using  a  library  for  tlie 
rest  of  their  lives.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
familiar  with  all  the  great  names  in  our  national 
literature — not  merely  the  names  of  the  great  au- 
thors, but  the  names  of  the  great  books.  Each  of 
these  names  ought  to  suggest  to  them  treasures 
which  they  may  possess  and  enjoy  in  after-years, 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  them  or 
have  time  to  go  carefully  over  the  ground  of  which 
now  the}'  can  only  take  a  bird's-eye  view.  The 
proverb  Securus  iudicat  orbis  tcr varum  may  re-^H 
mind  us  of  a  second  reason.  There  are  ccrtainJ^^ 
literary  judgments  which  have  been  given  by  the  ^^ 
world's  voice  beyond  recall.  It  is  good  that  w^e 
should  know^  these  early.  Tliey  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  a  standard,  and  they  are  invaluable  in 
guiding  us  to  the  best  books  and  in  teaching  us  ' 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  advertisements  of  the  hour. 
Thirdly,  it  may  even  be  said  that  it  is  vain  to  try 
to  teach  literature  without  teaching  literary  his- 
tory. We  ought  not  to  look  at  a  writer  and  his 
book  in  isolation ;  we  ought  to  put  them  in  theirj 
right  relation  to  other  books  and  other  writers. 
We  cannot  understand  a  book  unless  we  under- 
stand the  writer's  environment,  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  ideas  that  were  in  the  air  when  the 
book  w^as  written,  the  general  movement  of  the 
times,  the  particular  history  of  the  author, 
books  and  the  experiences  that  went  to 
making. 

Of  all  these   arguments    I  gladly  acknowledge^ 
the  weight.     The  problem  seems  to  be :  how  tc 
secure  the  advantages  claimed  in  such  arguments 
for  the  study  of  literary  history  without  runninrf 
the  risk  of  the  very  serious  difficulties  and  draw-' 
backs  which  1  enumerated  at  the  outset*      I  have 
thought  it  best  to  devote  a  large  part  of  my  space 
to  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the  problem.     1 
believe  that  any  teacher  who  fully  realises  those 
conditions,    who  has   made  up   his  mind   clearly 
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about  what  is  to  be  aimed  at    and  what  is  to  be   j 
avoided,  will  not  be  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  his 
practice.     But  I  will  end  my  contribution  to  this   I 
unsettled  question  by  stating  briefly  the  conclu-  | 
sions  at  which,  for  myself,  I  have  arrived. 

(i)  Lower  Forms. — ^The  history  of  literature  is 
not  a  good  subject  for  the  lower  forms  of  secondary 
schools.  The  limited  number  of  hours  at  the 
teacher's  disposal  for  English  literature  should 
be  given  to  the  study  of  particular  books  rather 
than  of  particular  periods.  Literary  history  will 
at  this  stage  only  come  in  incidentally  in  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  book;  the  teacher  will  certainly 
give  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  will  try 
to  awaken  interest  in  him  as  a  man,  and  make  his 
surroundings  as  real  and  vivid  to  the  class  as  pos- 
sible. 

(2)  Middle  Forms. — With  middle  and  higher 
forms  oral  teaching  of  literary  history  may  gradu- 
ally bfe  introduced,  not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but 
preferably  as  an  adjunct  to  the  text-book  of 
literature  which  is  being  studied,  or  possibly  as 
an  adjunct  to  a  period  of  general  history.  But 
one  may  lay  down  the  rule  that  at  this  stage  the 
teacher  should  rather  aim  at  using  literature  to 
illustrate  history  than  at  using  history  to  illustrate 
literature. 

(3)  Local  History. — The  principle  of  beginning 
near  home,  which  has  been  so  much  applied  of 
late  to  history  and  geography,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  connection  with  the  history  of  literature. 
I  asked  in  vain  some  time  ago  of  a  group  of  school 
children  standing  in  the  main  street  of  Nether 
Stowey  if  they  could  tell  me  where  Coleridge  once 
lived.  His  name  was  wholly  strange  to  them, 
though  a  tablet  marked  the  house  a  few  paces 
away.  Such  ignorance  is  less  common  now  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  one  hopes  that  it 
will  soon  be  impossible.  That  De  Quincey  lived 
at  42,  Lothian  Street,  should  be  of  some  signi- 
ficance in  Edinburgh,  though  of  none  in  Bristol. 

(4)  Highest  Forms. — In  the  highest  forms  the 
srtudy  of  a  period  may  with  advantage  be  substi- 
tuted sometimes  for  the  study  of  a  single  author. 
But  a  period  is  best  studied,  not  in  the  pages  of 
a  literary  history,  but  as  far  as  possible  at  first 
hand  in  the  writings  of  the  period.  Books  of  ex- 
tracts are  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  a  book 
should  be  chosen  in  which  the  extracts  are  of 
reasonable  length,  not  mere  "  snippets  ''  too  short 
to  give  a  real  idea  of  an  author's  style  and  too 
short  to  awaken  the  reader's  interest.  Hales's 
**  Longer  English  Poems  "  may  well  be  used  in 
this  way,  and  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally 
that  the  little  biographies  included  in  the  notes  to 
that  book  serve  as  an  excellent  model,  in  what 
they  give  and  in  what  they  omit,  for  the  teacher's 
practice.  Its  division  into  four  chronological 
periods,  which  we  may  call  the  ages  of  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Gray,  and  Wordsworth  respec- 
tively, adapts  the  First  Series  of  Palgrave's 
**  Golden  Treasury  '*  excellently  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  objection  to  **  snippets  "  does  not 
apply  to  lyrical  poems  which,  however  short,  are 
complete  wholes. 


(5)  The  Text-book. — A  small  text-b< 
as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer,  may 
in  the  hands  of  an  advanced  class,  bui 
use  will  be  for  purposes  of  reference.  Tl 
will  still  rely  mainly  on  oral  instructic 
by  the  help  of  extracts  and  by  what  he  r 
out  of  his  own  reading  to  make  the  1 
period  which  he  is  handling  a  reality  to 
Jusserand's  **  Literary  History  of  the 
People  '*  should  be  invaluable  to  him,  n 
for  what  it  actually  contains,  but  in  sugj 
him  a  way  of  looking  at  literature  that  c 
fail  to  win  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
responsive  among  his  pupils.  Unfortur 
history  stops,  at  present,  with  the  E 
age,  but  we  need  not  let  the  influence 
ample  stop  there;  and  for  nearer  times 
rial  is  fuller  and  more  accessible. 

(6)  Helps  for  Teacher  and  Pupil. — 
the  study  of  literary  history,  the  **  En{ 
of  Letters"  Series,  Ward's  **  Englisl 
Craik's  *'  English  Prose  Selections,"  a 
bers'  **  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literatun 
be  in  the  school  library,  and  one  of  the  I 
trated  histories  of  literature.  Mr. 
Gwynn's  **  Masters  of  Literature  "  wou 
with  enjoyment  and  profit  at  a  comparat 
stage  by  a  boy  or  girl  of  literary  tast 
Hales's  **  Handbooks  "  and  Prof.  Se 
histories,  as  well  as  the  **  Periods  of 
Literature  "  under  his  general  edito 
rather  for  the  teacher  than  the  pupil, 
the  teacher,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
more  of  direct  help  and  inspiration  b; 
himself  in  the  great  literary  biographies 
Johnson's  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  Loot 
velyan,  Thackeray's  **  Lectures  on  th 
Humourists  " — than  he  is  likely  to  ge 
most  conscientious  perusal  of  the  most 
tious  products  of  modern  literary  resear 

THE    NEW    THUCYDIDES 

THIS  book  is  divided  into  two  par 
didcs  Historicus  and  Thucydides 
which    differ    widely    in    their    c 
and  many  will  think  in  value. 

In  the  former  part,  an  analysis  is  m 
author's  methods,  which,  if  it  be  true, 
the  root  of  all  ancient  history.  We  ha' 
brought  up  under  the  impression  that  u 
dotus  wrote  chronicles,  Thucydides  wa 
scientific  historian  :  scientific  both  in  his 
of  evidence  and  his  insight  into  causes. 
Jie  says  that  the  Peloponnesian  War  \ 
the  great  wars  of  history,  whereas  by  i 
spective  it  was  not ;  but  his  own  history 
it  seem  to  be  so,  so  that  he  is  given  c 
for  more  insight  perhaps  than  he  dese 
no  one  hitherto  has  l^een  found  to  tal 
Cornford's  line  of  attack.  It  is  briefly 
Thucydides  does  not  understand  what  i 
he    uses   alria    and   Trpo^ao-t?    indiscrimi 


"  "Thucydides  Mythistoiicus. 
net. 


l^y  F.  M.  Cornford.    {A 


ISISon,  and  applies  the  former  special lly 
ns  of  the  men  who  deliver  speeches', 
motives  which  popular  opinion 
ons.  Mr.  Corn  ford  holds  that  the 
war  were  economic;  the  pressure  of 
itan  mercantile  classes,  who  saw  the 
f  the  I'ciraeus,  as  the  universal  mart  of 
threatened  by  rivals,  and  who  consc- 
ished  the  rest  of  the  citizens  into  a  'war 
•St,  He  certainly  makes  some  gro^^d 
liis  direction,  by  asking^  why  the  At  hen - 
to  possess  Nisaea  and  Peg'ae;  and 
t  there  is  a  truth  in  this  which  has 
^crally  civerlooked.  The  attitude  of 
loo,   is   explained  with   much    skill    and 

nk,  however,  that  Mr.  Corn  ford  is  too 
k  on  Ms  economic  movement  as  a  blind 
endent  of  humanity,  something  like  the 
i\*itation.     These  merchants  did  not  act 

Usiy  :    they   had   their       ^ 

which  when  put  into 
■■id  be  a  mat  in  Mr. 
B sense,  and  might 
oe  both  opinions  and 
^Jo  doubt    Thucydides 

the  word  loosely,  but 
;  if  he  were  so  blind 
s  as  Mr.  Corn  ford 
Certainly  his  argument 
trly  history  of  Greece 

full    appreciation    of 

causes ;  and  his  his- 
lie  war  was  concerned 
I  business  motives*  set 
ftfrioi,  and  with  secon- 
les,  such  as  the  affair 
!nnus.  That  he  rated 
causes  below  theii 
!  may  also  be  true. 
Bvc  come  to  the  second 
e  book,  we  have  to  c\- 
\gh  degree  of  ad  mi  ra- 
re  Mr.    Corn  ford   draws   a   parallel   be- 

form  of  this  history  and  the  Aeschylean 
fwJ  shows  how  the  Aeschylean  demons 
emesjs,   Ate,    Hybris,   and  the  rest  a^e 

in  the  persons  of  some  of  the  actors. 
this  idea  to  explain  the  principle  of  se- 
lieh  guided  the  author,  in  choice  of  the 
?i^hich  (say)  Cleon  and  Alcibiades  are 
n  the  stage,  and  the  acts  which  they  aro 
lo.  Most  ingeniously  he  shows  that  on 
iition  Thucydides  may  be  acquited  of  all 
of  malice  against  Cleon.  No  doubt  all 
nth  any  literary  sense  must  have  fe't 
tory  was  essentially  tragic  in  the  Greek 
l^that  of  Herodotus,  but  his  story  is  so 
^feth  humour  and  geniality  that  this  is 
Red.     But  no  one  has  ever  worked  out 

RIe  with  so  great  detail  and  fulness  as 
ird. 

be  seen  that  the  book  offers  abundant 
tJioiight-  The  historical  criticisrm  must 
jhed  and  sifted  by  scholars  before  its 


value  can  he  settled  :  the  result  will  be  either  to 
increase  our  admiration  for  Thucydides  or  to 
shake  our  trust  in  all  ancient  historians.  We  in- 
cline to  think  that  Thucydide*?  will  come  well  out 
of  the  ordeal ;  but  we  would  not  be  dog^matic  so 
soon.  As  to  the  poetical  part,  we  feel  sure  that 
the  book  will  prove  deeply  interesting  to  all  lovers 
of  literature.  In  any  case,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  books  that  have  been  written  on 
Thucydides, 

NEW      LABORATORIES      AT     THE 

WHITGIFT     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL, 

CROYDON, 

Nrw  science  laboratories,  which  have  many  points  of 
interest  so  far  as  the  trttings  arc  concerned,  have  recently 
been  opened  at  the  Whitgift  drammar  School,  Croydon* 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  minim i*»t'  vv^sle  of  time 
and  labour  in  collecting  the  necessary  apparatus  for  a 
leciurt^   or   for   laboratory    work,    in   storing   it   again   after 
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F:g,  I.— Ceneiiil  vievi  o(  Chemical  Lft*  oroiory  (rem  nisi*t«r*»  dcaionslralioij  tabic, 

usCt  and  in  ensuring  that  students  have  at  hand  all  the 
appliances  they  are  likely  to  require.  Probably  no  school 
laboratory  has  yet  been  built  which  provides  all  the  storage 
accommudation  that  a  science  master  would  like,  yet  the 
amount  of  accommodation  afforded  by  the  same  amount  of 
wall  space  available  for  cupboards  and  shelves  can  be 
increased  or  correspondingly  diminished  enormously  by 
attention  to  or  neglect  of  the  deiatts  of  construction  of 
the  cupboards  and  shelves  themselves.  Similarly,  attention 
to  details  can  materially  reduce  the  labour  of  keepin|»  ihe 
laboratories  clean  and  orderly;  while  absolute  uniformity 
of  fittings  for  the  working  benches  and  symmetry  of 
arrangement  render  it  easy  for  a  teacher  to  see  at  a  glance 
that  all  apparatus  is  stored  as  it  should  be* 

The  illustrations  show  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  and  their  more  important  fittingi».  The  chemical 
laboratory  (Fig.  i)  is  fitted  for  twenty-eight  troys  working 
in  pairs.  Each  pair  of  boys  has  eight  feet  of  bench  space, 
one  sink,  and  water-supply  tap  with  side  connection  for 
filter  pumps,  four  gas  nozzles,  two  extra  water  nozzles 
for  attachment  to  condensers,  down-draught  flue,  two 
plugs  for  the  supply  of  electric  current  from  a  motor 
generator   and    storage   battery   respectively,    balance   case, 
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teak    Icad'Iincd    waste    box,    and    a    single   raised    reagent 
shelf. 

The  reagent   shelf   is  of   plate  glass,   and   is  rais«fl     *  i:i' 


I 


FtG.  3.— Gcr>cral  view  of  Pby&icsl  Laboratory* 


p  in.  from  the  bench  top.  In  the  recess  bencaih  are 
ikrranged  all  gas  and  water  nozzles,  electricity  terminals, 
and  so  on.  These  in  turn  are  fixed  on  a  fillet  of  teak 
wood,  and  set  well  back,  so  that  glass  apparatus  is  not 
likely  to  be  pushed  back  upon  them  and  so  broken.  More- 
over, the  working  bench,  being  thus  absolutely  un- 
encumbered, is  easily  cleaned.  Beneath  each  working 
bench  are  six  drawers  and  lockers,  one  locker  from  each 
set  of  s1?c  being  assigned  to  a  pair  of  boys  from  the  six 
forms  taking  practical  chemistry. 

Fittings  of  a  more  general  nature  comprise  :  two  large 
combustion  chambers,  one  for  gas  furnaces  and  one  con- 
taining a  small  *'  Moissan  **  electric  furnace  for  the  re- 
duction of  ore5^.  To  secure  a  good  light  and  to  render 
the  work  of  cleaning  easier,  these  and  all  fume  cup- 
boards and  backs  of  sinks  are  lined  with  **  Emdica/*  a 
thin  sheet  metal  with  an  enamelled  surface. 

In  the  roof  a  large  rain-water  tank  fs  fixed,  from  which 
water  is  delivered  at  taps  placed  along  the  walls  of  the 
laboratory ;  below  each  tap  is  an  iron  ring  on  a  swivel 
arm,  in  which  the  students  place  a  funnel  and  filler  paper. 
The  water  so  obtained  is  pure  enough  for  many  purposes, 
and  greatly  reduces  the  demands  upon  the  still  and 
condenser. 

All  sinks,  other  than  those  on  the  students'  benches,  are 
fitted  with  Fletcher *s  Instantaneous  Water  Heaters,  so  that 
apparatus  can  be  quickly  cleaned  at  the  end  of  a  lesson. 

All  store  cupboards  throughout  the  laboratories  have 
glazed  doors,  so  that  apparatus  is  easily  visible,  and  the 
chances  of  its  being  put  away  uncleaned  or  in  its  wrong 
place  is  reduced.  All  shelves  are  adjustable,  and  some  of 
the  cupboards  have  vertical  partitions,  this  arrangement 
bring  convenient  and  economical  of  space  for  storing 
lengthy  p feces  of  glass  apparatus. 

In  the  chemical  and  physical  lecture-rooms  the  space  is 
somewhat  limited,  but  the  seats  are  arranged  in  three 
tiers,  each  4  ft,  from  front  to  back.  The  desk  is  con- 
tinuous and  the  seats  separate,  but  fixed  to  the  floor.  A 
gangway  is  left  at  the  back  of  each  row,  so  that  a  boy 
can  move  from  his  place  without  disturbing  his  neighbours, 
and  the  teacher  can  also  move  about  amongst  his  class. 


In    the    physical    laboratory    (Fig«    a) 
arranged  transversely,  with  a  central  gangway 
chemiLal    laboratory,    each    pair    of    bojs    has 
feet  of  bench  space.    At  th 
bench  adjoining  the  wall» 
water     nozzles     and     elecl 
terminals  are  arranged^   an 
case   is  fixed  on   die  wall 
cupboards    below    vary    in 
with    double- hinged    doors 
whole    length    of    the    t^nc 
used    for    storing    bulky   ap 
others  there  arc  partitions*  | 
One    of    the    most   useful 
this     room     is     the    drjiql 
(l^'g'   3)-      This    has  com| 
various  sizes  for  drying  dij 
of     apparatus,     such    as 
electroscopes,    &c*     All  she! 
foratcd   to  allow   clrculatioi 
and   below   the   cupboard   I 
healing  stove. 

The  whole  of  one  end  of 

fitted    with    small    drawea 

loose    shallow    wooden    tn 

storage      of      the      innuma 

articles    needed    In    a    pbjft 

tory ;  each  drawer  is  labelled  on  the  outside, 

sets   of   drawers  are   reser\'ed    for    accessories 

**  electricity/*    and    so    on,    and    thus    no    tinn 


searching  for  apparatus.  Here,  as  in  the  cho 
all  store  cupboards  are  glared  and  have  adjusQ 
some  having  also  the  vertical  partitions  allu 
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need    physical   laboratory   is   fitted   similarly   in 

the   main  laboratory,  except  that  the  working 

knee-holed,  so  that  boys  can  sit  at  their  work. 

so  a  carpenter's  bench,   and   tools  for  making 

apparatus. 

B-room,     balance-room,     and     science    master's 
r  nc  comment. 

ce    of   electricity   for   experimental    purposes    is 

Jtc-       A    motor    generator    with    an    output    of 

watts    is    run    from    the    Corporation    supply 

means  of  a  speed   regulator   attached   on   the 

and    an   adjustable   resistance   in   the   field   of 

,    any    voltage    from    30   to    100   volts    can    be 

lie   main   switchboard   is  fixed  in  the  physical 

From     this     board     the     current     from     the 

in    be   diverted   to   charge   a   battery   of   twelve 

hour  storage  cells,  and  a  service  from  these,  in 

one  direct  from  the  generator,  is  run  to  each 

)rking  space,    while   a   lighting  plug   from   the 

|0   volts  can  be  used   for  optical   work.     Thus 

receives  a  supply  from  three  separate  sources  : 

ervice,    giving   voltages   varying   from   2   to   25 

generator  service,  giving  from  30  to  100  volts ; 

jly  mains,  giving  230  volts. 

generator  and  battery  leads  run  to  the  switch- 

c  chemical   laboratory,    where   the  current  can 

I    and    measured    independently.     All    terminals 

the  laboratories  are  protected  by  **  local  fuses," 

danger  of   injury   to   apparatus   is  greatly   re- 

a    **  short    circuit "    at    one    bench    does    not 

Ji  the  work  at  the  others. 

||d>le   of   carrying   current   up    to    20   amperes 

;  plugs  in  the  lecture-rooms  for  use  with  the 

piece  of  apparatus  has  been  made  by 
aior  boys,  namely,  a  model  of  the  installa- 
Dployed.  A  small  motor  is  run  from  the 
ator;  this  is  coupled  to  a  small  dynamo, 
current  direct  through  measuring  instru- 
main  switchboard.  The  current  can  also 
a  battery  of  small  capacity  accumulators, 
pgftin,  can  be  discharged  singly  or  together, 
lypiparatus  gives  an  excellent  means  of  demon- 
lb  dass  how  current  from  the  supply  mains 
iormed  and  utilised. 


CAMINATIONS    FOR    L.C.C. 
giMEDIATE  SCHOLARSHIPS.! 

^i«RB  Gbnbral  System  of  Examination. 

is  of  opinion  that  for  boys  approaching 
aination  should  be  conducted  on  broader 
^^resent.      It  considers  that   too   much   en- 
given    to    getting    up    particular    subjects 
of  subjects   with   a   view   to   their   repro- 
ition.     For  instance,  in  physics  a  candi- 
special  branch,  and  is  practically  excluded 
of   other    branches    during    the    year    or 
during  which  he   is   preparing  for  the 
Xher  instances  might  be  given. 
Hedge,    rather   than    something    which   has 
ip^'  should  be  the  end  in  view. 
iie  Committee  considers  that  the  present  system 


the  Committee  appointed  by  the  I^ndon  division  of  the 
■odation  of  Headmasters  to  consider  the  general  scope  of 
i  fiar  L.C.C.    Intermediate  Scholarships,  and  specially  the 


of  attempting  to  equalise  the  marks  in  dissimilar  subjects, 
and  of  adding  up  totals,  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of 
selecting  scholars. 

The  Committee,  while  practically  adopting  the  general 
principle  of  the  present  examination,  suggests  the  follow- 
ing alterations : 

First,  every  candidate  shall  be  compelled  to  reach  a 
certain  standard  in  (i)  English ;  (2)  one  language,  ancient 
or  modern ;  (3)  mathematics  or  science. 

In  English,  papers  would  be  set  containing  an  essay 
and  questions  in  language  and  literature,  in  history  and 
in  geography ;  no  choice  of  books,  periods,  or  areas  should 
be  given,  but  a  wide  range  of  questions  set. 

Secondly,  every  candidate  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  special  knowledge  in  one  of  the  following  three 
divisions  of  the  examination,  but  should  not  be  limited  in 
the  number  of  subjects  in  each  division :  (i)  linguistic ; 
(2)  mathematical ;  (3)  scientific. 

No  definite  number  of  scholarships  should  be  assigned 
to  any  one  of  the  three  divisions,  and  the  successful  candi- 
dates should  be  selected  upon  the  examiners*  special  re- 
commendation of  those  who  show  conspicuous  promise  in 
any  division. 

The  Committee  considers  that  this  examination  should 
be  held  for  the  award  of  scholarships  only,  and  that  only 
those  candidates  should  be  allowed  to  enter  who  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  obtaining  a  scholarship.  In  the  past 
many  junior  scholars  have  been  compelled  to  enter  with- 
out any  chance  of  doing  so. 

(2)  Special  Reicarks  on  thb  Science  Syllabus. 

There  are  at  present  six  different  science  subjects ;  few 
select  more  than  one,  no  one  can  select  more  than  two; 
consequently  some  boys  are  kept  for  two  years  studying 
chemistry  to  the  exclusion  of  physics,  or  electricity  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  science. 

Any  boy  hoping  to  continue  his  scientific  studies  after 
the  examinations  should  certainly  have  a  broader  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  than  this,  and  the  Committee  considers 
that  no  boy  should  be  awarded  a  scholarship  in  science 
who  does  not  show  some  knowledge  of  general  chemistry 
and  of  general  physics,  including  mechanics. 

The  Committee  thinks  that  more  latitude  should  be 
allowed  in  the  chemistry  syllabus :  it  sees  no  reason  to 
restrict  the  volumetric  work  to  acid  and  alkali  only,  nor 
the  metallic  compounds  to  those  of  sodium,  potassium, 
and  iron.  It  thinks  that  the  general  principles  of  volu- 
metric measurement,  and  of  the  compounds  of  the 
commoner  metals,  with  some  physical  and  some  organic 
chemistry,  should  be  substituted. 

The  Committee  thinks  that  an  oral  examination  for 
candidates  taking  advanced  science  subjects  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value;  this  might  be  combined  with  the  prac- 
tical examination,  and  might  ultimately  replace  it.  It 
considers  that  the  production  of  the  students'  own  note- 
books would  afford  an  excellent  basis  for  an  oral  examina- 
tion. 

The  Committee  considers  that  the  examination  in 
elementary  experimental  science  should  be  discontinued. 
The  syllabus  for  this  work  was  intended  to  introduce 
children  of  eleven  and  twelve  to  practical  scientific  method, 
and  to  make  this  a  subject  to  be  "  got  up  "  by  boys  of 
seventeen  is  to  withdraw  from  it  all  value.  The  subject 
of  elementary  experimental  science  has  proved  invaluable 
for  teaching,  but  has  never  proved  a  satisfactory  one  for 
examination  purposes. 

The  Committee  is  unanimous  in  recommending  that 
whatever    changes    are    made    in    the    examination,     the 
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elementary  experimental  science  and  botany  should  cease 
to  be  obligatory  on  candidates  taking  higher  scientific 
subjects. 

The  Committee,  while  admitting  the  great  importance 
of  manual  training  as  a  subject  in  the  school  curriculum, 
considers  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  subject  for  an  examina- 
tion for  the  award  of  scholarships. 

Signed  by  C.  M.  Stuart  (Chairman),  H.  R.  Norris, 
E.  H.  Pritchard.  S.  H.  Wells,  H.  J.  Spenser,  W.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  D.  L.  Scott,  H.  B.  Ryley. 


CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY      LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Set  Subjects  for  July  and  December,  1908. 

Religious  Knowledge  : — Preliminary. — (a)  St.  Mark  ; 
or  (for  Jewish  Students  only)  II.  Kings  i.-xvii. ;  (b)  Judges 
i.-xii. 

Juniors. — (a)   Joshua   i.-xii.,    xxii.-xxiv. ;   Judges   i.-xii.  ; 

(b)  St.    Mark,   or   (for  Jewish   Students   only)    II.    Kings; 

(c)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xiii.-xxviii. 

Seniors. — (a),  (b),  (c),  as  Juniors;  (d)  Philippians  and 
St.  James. 

English  Language  and  Literature  : — Preliminary. — 
(c)  Scott,  **  Marmion,"  Cantos  i.  and  vi.  (omitting  the 
Introductions);  (d)  Kingsley,  **  The  Heroes." 

Juniors. — (b)  Shakespeare,  **  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " ; 
(c)  Scott,  **  Marmion  **  (including  the  Introduction  to 
Canto  i.,  but  omitting  the  Introduction  to  the  other 
Cantos) ;  (d)  a  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not  a 
detailed,  character,  on  Scott,  "  Quentin  Durward,"  and 
**  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson,*'  v.-xvii.  (ed.  George  and 
Hadow,   Macmillan). 

Seniors. — (h)  Shakespeare,  **  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  ; 
(c)  Milton,  *'  Comus,"  "  Lycidas,"  '*  Sonnets,**  i.,  ii., 
viii.-xxiii.  ;  (d)  a  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not  a 
detailed,  character,  on  Shakespeare,  **  Coriolanus,"  the 
Essays  of  Bacon,  Steele,  Lamb,  and  Macaulay  in  Pea- 
cock's *'  Selected  English  Essays  **  (Frowde),  *'  Selections 
from  Wordsworth  **  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

History,  Geography,  &c.  : — Preliminary. — History  of 
England.  The  paper  will  consist  of  three  Sections  on  the 
periods  (a)  1066  to  1485,  (b)  1485  to  1603,  (c)  1603  to  1714 
respectively.  Candidates  may,  if  they  wish,  select  ques- 
tions from  all  three  of  the  Sections,  or  may  confine  them- 
selves to  two  or  one  of  them. 

Geography.     Great  Britain  ;  and  general  Geography. 

Juniors. — (a)  History  of  England.  The  paper  will  con- 
sist of  three  Sections  on  the  periods  (i)  1066  to  1509, 
(ii)  1509  to  1688,  (iii)  1688  to  1832  respectiviely.  Candidates 
may,  if  they  wish,  select  questions  from  all  three  of  the 
Sections,  or  may  confine  themselves  to  two  or  one  of 
them,  (b)  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  British  Empire 
from  A.D.  1492  to  a.d.  1784.  (c)  Outlines  of  Roman 
History  from  n.c.  44  to  a.d.  37. 

(d)  Geography.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  Europe. 

Seniors. — (a)  History  of  England.  The  paper  will  con- 
sist of  three  Sections  on  the  periods  (i)  55  B.C.  to  1509  a.d., 
(ii)  1509  to  1714,  (iii)  1714  to  1867  respectively.  Candidates 
may,  if  they  wish,  select  questions  from  all  three  of  the 
Sections,  or  may  confine  themselves  to  two  or  one  of 
them,  (b)  History  of  the  British  Empire,  as  Juniors, 
(c)  Roman  Historj-,  as  Juniors. 

(d)  Geography.     The  paper  will  consist  of  four  Sections 

on   (})    Great    Britain    and    Ireland,    (ii)    Asia,    (iii)    Africa, 

^iv)  N.  America  and  the  West  Indies,  respectively.    Candi- 


dates may  select  questions  from   all  four  of   tl 
or  may  confine  themselves  to  any  three  or  any  t 

Latin  : — Preliminary. — G.       M.       Edwards, 
Latina  **    from    Erasmus,    omitting    xii.    (CamI 
versity   Press) ;   or  Cornelius   Nepos,   **  Lives   o 
Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  Cimon.'* 

Juniors. — (a)  Caesar,  **  de  Bello  Gallico,' 
Caesar,  "  de  Bello  Gallico,**  III.;  (c)  Virgil, 
X.,   1-501;  (J)  Virgil,  **Aeneid,'*  X.,  439-^908. 

Any  two  of  these  four  to  be  taken. 

Seniors. — Livy,     XXL,     16-56;     or    Cicero, 
linam,**     I.-IV.       Virgil,     **  Aeneid,*'     X.;     c 
"Odes,**  III. 

Greek  : — Preliminary. — Sidgwick,  **  First  Gi 
ing  Book,**  3rd  edition.  Exercises  1-50  (Rivingi 

Juniors. — (a)     Xenophon,      **  Anabasis,**      L, 
Xenophon,       **  .\nabasis, **       I.,       6-10;       (c) 
"Hecuba,**    1-725    (omitting    59-215.    444-483. 
(d)  Euripides,   "  Hecuba,**  726-1295   (omitting  < 

Any  two  of  these  four  to  be  taken. 

Seniors. — Plato,  *'  Apology  ** ;  or  Thucvd 
1-50.  Homer.  "Iliad,"  VI.',  VIL,  1-3 12  ;  or 
"  Hecuba.** 

French  :— /wniof5.— Enault,   **  Le   Chien  du  ( 

Seniors. — Moli^re,       "  Le      Misanthrope  ** ; 
Chatrian,  "  L*Histoire  d*un  Consent." 

German  : — Juniors. — "  Twenty  Stories  from 
omitting  **  Aschenputtel  **  and  **  Der  goldei 
(Cambridge  University   Press). 

Seniors. — Goethe,  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
"  Das  Bild  des  Kaisers.** 


HISTORY  AND    CURRENT    EVl 

The  Colonial  Conference  should  not  fail 
mention  in  this  column.  It  is,  to  use  the  eloc 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  London  Guildhal 
The  student  may  search  and  search  in  vain  ii 
of  history  so  far  back  as  the  records  of  histor 
him ;  he  will  not  find  a  precedent ;  he  will 
parallel.'*  That,  perhaps,  is  partly  the  reasc 
cannot  possibly  exclude  it.  Here,  at  last,  is 
which  is  "new  under  the  sun.**  And  yet,  wh 
sider  how  little  of  the  history  of  mankind  at  larj 
to  the  most  learned  of  Europeans,  we  woul 
too  sure.  A  universal  negative  is  the  rashest  of 
What  do  we  know,  e.g.,  of  ancient  Egypt,  tl 
of  constantly  surprising  new  discoveries?  of  CI 
we  are  coming  to  realise  the  truth  of  old-worlc 
tales  and  to  believe  in  an  ancient  civilisatioi 
stood  still  for  Europe  to  overtake?  or  of  Indij 
empires  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans?  J 
may  be  correct,  nay,  probably  is.  But  let  us 
not  to  commit  ourselves. 

In  certain  respects,  our  Colonial  Conference 
parallels  in  history.  It  has  been  discussing,  ai 
things,  its  own  constitution  and  the  limitat 
powers.  The  Premiers  realise  fully  that,  in  ti 
sense,  they  have  no  power.  They  come  toget 
for  consultation.  They  cannot  bind  their  o 
Defence  of  the  Empire  may  be  urgent,  both  m 
naval.  But  they  can  only  compare  opinions, 
with  another,  and  promise  to  do  their  best  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference.  Therein  the 
all  federations  of  independent  States.  What 
Hellas  had  in  uniting  against  Persia.  Mao 
Rome  !     What  a  curious  study  in   constitutional 


hf    the    United     Netherlands    until    they    were 
rUl  9  unitary  State  by  Napoleon   and   the   V^ienna 
With    what    passionate    struggles    for    **  State 
the    United    States   of    Amf^rua    attain    what 
f  now   possess  during  the  century   that   followed 
from  Great  Britain  I     Was  it  sentiment,  or 
ts,  that  made  for  unity  in  these  instances? 

RATIOS  '*  may  be  defined  as  the  decision  of  an 
olomarily  submitted  to  by  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
wtU  thus  be  distinguished  from  '*  jurisdiction,'* 
thy  decision  of  a  judge  in  cases  provided  for  by 
lof  A  sovereign  and  not  requiring  the  willing 
parties  to  the  dispute.  The  history  of  juris- 
in  many  cases  how  the  first  has  been  the 
second,  and  has  constantly  tended  to  grow 
authoritative  form.  So  in  these  days,  while 
arbifrntton  "  has  been  retained,  wc  have 
htnd,  and  more  recently  in  Canada, 
compulsory  arbitration,"  i.e.,  juris- 
il^utes  between  employers  and  employees, 
nment  are  the  sanctions  for  these  laws, 
ently  dilTer  as  to  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
but,  as  students  of  contemporary  history, 
growth  of  government,  the  diminution  of 
s  and  lock-outs  are  henceforward  to  be 
if  the  State  has  laid  down  the  terms  which 
luld  accept. 

itlon  "  has  grown  into  *'  jurisdiction  "  in  the 
^n  the  individual  and  the  State,  so  there  have, 
since  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
at  introducing  into  the  relations  of  Euro- 
'  arbitration  '*  as  a  substitute  for  wars.  The 
ence  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
pments  of  these  ideas,  and  the  '*  National 
Ind  Peace  Congress  **  of  America,  lately 
|w  York,  has  been  expressing  its  hopes  that 
will  get  more  power  in  arbitration,  i.e., 
rbitration  into  jurisdiction,  or  at  least  advance 
ctlon.  We  do  not  know  if  this  '*  Congress  '* 
( to  a  '*  Peace  Society  "  which  existed  in  America 
If  ago.  If  so,  the  cnnflirt  of  ideas  within  the 
pi  been  continuous.  Then,  they  were  abusing  one 
Ifecause  they  differed  in  their  uhrmatc  ideal.  Now 
»s  hardly  been  a  session  of  the  Congress  at  which 
less  of  a  row  has  not  been  developed."  Yet  they 
j  fts  they  asked  then  r  Why  should  not  States 
I  arbitration  as  individuals  submit  to  courts  of 
Surely    their    own    meetings    might    supply    the 


ITEMS   OF    INTEREST. 

^_  GENERAL, 

^H  to  press  the  new  regulations  for  secondary 
MBch  are  expeoted  daily  from  the  Board  of 
U  swe  not  available.  Though  we  must  defer  any 
locount  of  them  until  the  actual  regulations  are 
',  Mf.  McKenna*s  recent  speech  in  the  House  of 
i  tends  us  to  expect  material  changes  in  the 
to  be  adopted  In  distributing  grants  to  secondary 
One  of  the  regulations  promised  by  the  Presi- 
Board  states  that  a  secondary  school  '*  may 
Ptrhout  fees,  but  any  scale  of  fees  must  be 
tile  Board."  Dealing  with  the  increased  sum 
V  available  for  secondary  education,  Mr. 
it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  grants  for  the 


ensuing  ye^ir  into  two  categories.  The  schools  which 
refuse  to  remain  under  any  regulations  other  than  the  old 
regulations  it  is  proposed  to  confine  to  the  old  grants,  and 
norhing  more.  As  to  the  second  category,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  additional  grants  shall  be  given  only  to  the  schools 
which  conform  to  the  new  conditions. 

To  obtaiti  grants  under  the  new  conditions,  there  must 
I  be,  first,  a  majority  of  representative  managers^  either 
I  appointed  by  local  representative  authorities,  such  as 
I  county  or  borough  councils,  district  or  parish  councils,  or 
boards  of  guardians,  or  elected  by  popular  local  con- 
stituencies, such  as  parish  meetings.  The  second  condition 
j  is  that  the  instrument  under  which  the  school  is  governed 
I  must  not  require  members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  belong 
or  not  to  belong  to  any  particular  denomination  ;  it  must 
not  require  a  majority  of  the  governing  body  to  belong  or 
not  to  belong  to  any  religious  denomination;  and  it  must 
I  not  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  majortly  of  the 
governing  body  by  any  person  or  persons  or  any  body  the 
majority  of  whom  are  required  to  belong  or  not  to  belong 
to  any  particular  denomination.  There  must  also  be  an 
adequate  number  of  free  places.  These  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  scholarships.  They  are  for  public  elementary 
school  children  who  are  not  to  be  asked  to  compete  with 
children  outside,  but  who  will  only  be  asked  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination.  The  general  rule  is  to  be  that 
any  school  receiving  the  additional  grant  shall  offer  at 
least  25  p^T  cent,  of  its  places  for  public  elementary  school 
children,  who  shall  enter  free.  The  schools  mav  have  as 
many  more  free  places  as  they  like,  and  where  the  schools 
are  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  it  is  trusted 
they  will  all  be  free.  There  are  cases,  however,  where 
35  per  cent,  of  the  places  will  not  be  used  In  any  case  in 
this  way.  It  is  proposed  that,  where  a  resolution  is 
passed  by  the  local  education  authority  supporting  the 
application  for  recognition  by  a  school  which  does  not  in 
all  respects  comply  with  the  requirements  about  public 
management  and  conscience  clause,  the  Board  may,  if  it 
sees  fit,  waive  the  requirements. 

Following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  a  conference  on  secondary  education  was 
held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Adand.  The 
chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  progress 
towards  educational  efficiency  is  almost  as  slow  as  ever, 
and  that  the  country  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  this  kind 
is  almost  as  lethargic  as  ever.  Nothing  but  a  new  force 
of  national  zeal,  and  still  more  national  co-operation,  will 
relieve  the  prevailing  indifference.  One  topic  of  rather 
personal  interest*  he  said,  is  the  grant  of  moneys  to 
secondary  schools.  Wc  are  still  waiting  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  which  was  made  fifteen  months  ago,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Birrell,  that  we  should  have  increased 
Exchequer  grants  to  secondary  sdiools.  Nothing  less  than 
an  average  grant  of  something  like  £j  a  head  from  the 
Exchequer  to  the  secondary  day  schools  of  this  counlry 
will  be  of  any  effective  avail  if  the  teachers  are  to  be 
properly  paid,  and  the  schools  are  to  be  properly  equipped 
and  rendered  fully  serviceable  for  the  children  who  are 
received  within  their  walls.  There  are  no  schools,  Mr. 
Acland  continued,  more  worthy  of  public  attention  than 
those  day  schools  for  the  local  supply  of  education  above 
the  elementary  standard.  These  will  always  be  largely 
recruited  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  they  ought  to 
be  made  as  little  burdensome  to  the  ratepayers,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  parents,  as  possible.  If  the  national  policy  is 
to  starve  and  neglect  these  schools,  of  which  we  have 
some,    but   not  nearly  enough,   we  shall  be  doing  what  is 
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often  done  in  this  country — *'  Spoiling  the  ship  for  a  half- 
pennyworth of  tar.'*  There  are  no  schools  which  our 
neighbours  in  foreign  countries  foster  more,  and  rely 
on  more  for  the  development  of  national  intelligence,  and 
there  are  no  schools  more  deserving  of  public  attention, 
assistance,  and  help  than  these  schools. 

At  a  dinner  given  on  May  9th  by  the  City  of  London 
Schools  Committee  of  the  Corporation  "  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,"  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  is  an  old  boy  of  the  City  of  London 
School,  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  old  school.  In  pro- 
posing the  toast  **  The  City  of  London  Schools,"  Mr. 
Asquith  is  reported  by  the  Times  to  have  said :  "It  is 
always  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  find  myself  once  more 
in  the  company  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  fortunes 
and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  London  Schools.  I  can- 
not help  remembering  that  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  having  been  educated  within  the  walls  of  the  City  of 
London  School.  When  I  joined  it  in  1864  the  school 
was  situated  between  Milk  Street  and  Honey  Lane,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  City,  and  it  had  many  disadvantages 
compared  with  the  more  ancient  and  better  endowed 
foundations  of  the  country.  It  did  not  possess  so  much 
as  a  playground,  and,  though  we  enjoyed  the  results  of 
the  beneficence  of  John  Carpenter  of  four  or  five  centuries 
before,  yet  our  endowments  were  meagre,  and  our 
educational  traditions  as  a  school  only  dated  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  a 
school  carried  on  under  those  conditions  is  compared  with 
the  great  historic  foundations  of  the  country — schools  like 
Eton  and  Winchester — it  may  well  be  thought  that  it 
had  a  poor  chance  of  holding  its  own  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Yet,  somehow,  the  school  did  very  well. 
The  curriculum  was  a  wide  one.  When  I  was  first  at 
the  school  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer  was  headmaster,  and 
no  school  ever  owed  a  greater  debt  to  any  man  than  the 
City  of  London  School  owed  to  Dr.  Mortimer.  But  about 
a  year  after  I  joined  the  school  Dr.  Abbott,  a  brilliant 
scholar,  became  the  headmaster,  and  to  Dr.  Abbott  I  owe 
more  than  to  any  man  living."  Schoolmasters  do  not 
get  so  much  praise  for  the  efforts  they  make  on  behalf  of 
their  pupils  that  they  will  be  other  than  grateful  to  a 
distinguished  man  for  a  generous  tribute  of  this  kind. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Parents'  National  Educa- 
tional Union  was  held  on  May  13th  and  14th.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mrs.  E.  L.  Franklin  delivered  an  address  on  the 
objects  of  the  Union,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  assist  parents 
of  all  classes  to  understand  the  best  principles  and  methods 
of  education  in  all  its  aspects,  and  especially  in  those 
which  concern  the  formation  of  habits  and  character.  In 
the  evening  the  headmaster  of  Eton  gave  an  address  on 
**  The  Power  of  the  Home,"  showing  how  parents  could 
co-operate  with  teachers  in  things  intellectual.  On  the 
second  day  the  headmaster  of  Clifton  College  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Product  from  the  Preparatory  School  and  the 
Direction  of  Possible  Co-operation  from  the  Side  of  the 
Home."  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  a  well-thought-out 
curriculum  in  the  preparatory  school,  emphasising  strongly 
the  importance  of  teaching  boys  how  to  work  and  of 
developing  their  power  of  concentration.  Another  paper 
was  by  Mrs.  Burton  Brown,  co-principal  of  Priors'  Field 
School,  Godalming,  the  subject  being  **  Classic  and 
Mediaeval  Art  as  a  Part  of  Education."  Papers  were  also 
read  on  "  The  Scope  of  the  Parents'  Union  in  Secondary 
Education,"  by  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  R.  Ward;  and  by  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Bowlby,  assistant-master  at  Eton,  on  *'  Con- 
tinuity  of  Religious  Education  between  Home  and  School." 


Between  sixty  and  seventy  members  of  the  Art  ' 

Guild  met  on  May   nth  at  St.   Saviour's  and   St 

.  Girls'  Grammar  School,  London,  Miss  Varlcy,   Ki 

'   High   School,   being   in   the  chair,    to  discuss   the 

!  which  will  be  considered  at  the  forthcoming   Inte 

Congress  on  the  Teaching  of  Art,    to  be  held   in 

!   in    1908.     Among  the  subjects  were  :   drawing   in 

I   tion    with    modelling   and    manual    work;   the    tra 

!   art   teachers ;   and   methods   of  disseminating   idea 

:  and  developing  public  taste.     Miss   Welch,  Claphs 

I   School,   gave  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  c 

I   into  the  lower  forms  of  a  girls'  school,  of  its  cc 

I   with,  or  substitution  for,  other  handwork  subjects 

'   its   value   as   hand   training.     Mr.    Bowman   Porte 

ford  Grammar  School,  discussed  the  same  subject 

:   point  of  view  of  its  efficacy   in  a   boys'  grammai 

'  A   debate    on    the    usefulness    and    practical    diffic 

manual   training   in   schools   ensued.     Miss  Giles, 

and  Stamford  Hill  School  of  Art,  spoke  on  the  trs 

art  teachers.     The  same  subject  was  dealt  with  in 

by  Mr.  George  Brown,  Glasgow.     Miss  von  Wyss, 

Day  Training  College,  urged  the  necessity  for  tej 

art  to  undergo  a  course  of  training  in  educations 

generally,    as    well   as   in   technical    training.     Mi: 

Sheffield    High    School,    emphasised    the    necessity 

recognition    by    the    teacher   of    the    individuality 

child.       Mr.    Hine,    Harrow    School,     Miss    Floo 

St.   Paul's  Girls'  School,   and  Miss  von   Berg,    Bl 

High  School,   spoke  on  methods  of  disseminating 

art  and  of  developing  public  taste. 

I       The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Girls'  Sch< 

I    Union  was  held  on  May   nth  at  the   Froebel    Ed 

I   Institute,  West  Kensington.     At  the  general  meetii 

'   preceded  the  conference,  Mr.  W.  H.   Hadow  was 

i   president.     It   was   also  decided   to  hold  a   series 

'    ings   throughout   the   country   in   furtherance   of   t 

\  of    the    Union,    which    is    to    advance    music    in    i 

I   schools    for   girls    throughout    the    British    Empire 

provide    teachers    with    the    stimulus    of    social    ir 

I   among  professionals.     Mr.  J.  A.   Fuller-Maitland, 

sided,   read  a  paper  on  "  Enthusiasm    in   Teachin 

W.   H.   Hadow,   in  his  presidential  address,   dealt 

subject  of  the  training  of  the  listener,  and  warned 

against   the   dangers   of   teaching   over    the    heads 

pupils    and    condescending    to    them.       Dr.     Fred 

Shinn  spoke  of  the  advantages  that  came  from  tJ 

ing  of  the  history  of  music  in  schools. 

I  The  Jamestown  celebrations,  to  which  refere 
made   in  our  March   number  in   the   notes  on   His 

1   Current     Events,     have     taken     place,      and     the 
Ambassador   made   a    speech    on    the   occasion.     D 
is    the    most    fitting    Englishman — or    is    he    not 
Scot? — to    represent    his    country    in    such    circui 

I    Historian   of   the    Holy    Roman    Empire,    lawyer — 

!  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  technically  worthil) 
Oxford  degree  D.C.L. — author  of  the  standard  dt 
of  the  United  States  as  they  are,  or  at   least   we 

I  years  ago — his  speech  was,  neither  more  nor  less, 
himself.  He  spoke  of  the  England  of  1607,  i^s 
its  politics,  of  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  of  the 
misunderstandings  which  for  fifty  years  prevailed 
the  mother  country  and  the  daughter  nation,  an 
community  of  feeling  which  has  displaced  those 
and  which  he  so  appropriately  represents.  As  a 
of  **  American  "  history,  the  speech   is  suitable  foi 

I    to  our  classes. 
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alterations  and  additions  have  been  completed 
Sdiooi  for  Girls,  Greenwich.  The  question  of 
;  accommodation  of  the  school  had  been  under 

for  some  time,  when  matters  were  brought 
f  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1^  the   numbers  of   pupils   per  class-room   in 

schools,  and  by  the  proposal  of  the  London 
cil,  early  in  1906,  to  make  additional  use  of 
»r  its  scholarship  holders.  This  necessitated 
ig  immediately  put  in  hand,  both  to  accom- 
lew  scholars  and  to  remedy  the  already  over- 
j  of  the  class-rooms.  The  total  accommoda- 
school,  allowing  the  amount  of  floor  space 
lar  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education,  is 
I  the  new  rooms  take  138  and  the  old  rooms 
10  new  science  rooms  accommodate  twenty- 
Bty-one  scholars  respectively,  and  the  dining 
jlity-eight.  The  new  rooms  are  furnished  in 
iem  style,  and  the  equipment  for  the  teaching 
1  gymnastics  is  thoroughly  efficient. 

Bors  of  Harrow  School  have  informed  the 
Bcation  Committee  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
bied  to  continue  recognition  of  the  Lower 
in  Lyon  at  Harrow,  unless  assurances  are 
additional  accommodation  will  be  provided. 
»  are  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  growth 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  district,  it 
Irable  to  enlarge  this  old  school  on  its  present 
event  of  assurances  from  the  County  Council 

provide  a  suitable  school  elsewhere,  the 
i  willing  to  carry  on  the  Lower  School  of 
itil  Midsummer,  1908,  and  also — if  the  neces- 
for  an  alteration  of  their  statutes  can  be 
xtotribute  ;£'400  a  year  to  the  new  school,  on 
ding  that  this  contribution  shall  be  appro- 
t  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  parish 
Failing  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  feared  it 
lary  to  reduce  at  once,  and  very  largely,  the 
ays  in  the  school.  A  recommendation  has 
the  Education  Committee  that,  without  pre- 

amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Governors  of 
a  towards  a  reconstituted  Lower  School  of 
^otiations  should  be  entered  into  with  them 
District  Council  of  Harrow  and  Wealdstone 
n  of  a  secondary  school  for  boys  at  Harrow, 
been  taken  to  the  proposal  by  representatives 
w  district.  The  recommendation  has  been 
(lightly  altered  form  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
t. 

itional  Bureau  of  Peace,  Berne,  has  circu- 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  fifteenth 
ice  Congress  held  at  Milan  last  September, 
international  education,  the  resolutions  state 
ng  the  spirit  that  animates  a  nation  depends 
he  education  of  the  so-called  upper  classes, 
on  the  primary  instruction  of  the  whole 
aving  in  view  the  close  connection  between 
I  the  love  of  peace  and  instruction  in  morality, 
strongly  urges  on  national  Governments,  and 
Ministers  of  Public  Instruction,  the  introduc- 
•imary  and  secondary  schools  of  moral  and 
Ml  based  on  the  common  principles  of  duty, 
uman  solidarity.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion 
tniction  would  result  in  an  effective  pacific 
much  from  the  national  as  from  the  inter- 
ei  view. 


Thb  French  holiday  courses,  which  have  been  held  with 
great  success  during  the  past  eight  years  by  the  sea  at 
Villerville,  near  Trouville,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Alliance  Fran^aise  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Caen,  are  to  be  repeated  next  August. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  director  of  the  courses. 
Prof.  L.  Bascan,  Ecole  Sup^rieure,  Rambouillet  (S.-et-O.). 

Miss  Walter  is  arranging  a  holiday  in  Switzerland  this 
year  which  should  prove  useful  to  women  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional work.  The  holiday  is  organised  for  either  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  August  6th.  The  time  will 
be  spent  at  Grindelwald  and  Reuti.  Grindelwald  is 
between  3,000  ft.  and  4,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  one 
of  the  famous  spots  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Reuti,  on 
the  Hasliberg  (3,500  ft.),  is  near  the  top  of  the  Brunig 
Pass,  and  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  view  of  the  Lake 
Brienz  and  its  beautiful  sunsets.  Second-class  carriages 
will  be  reserved  from  London  (third  class  on  the  mountain 
railway  above  Interlaken),  and  comfortable  hotel  accom- 
modation will  be  provided.  The  tickets  are  available  for 
twenty-five  days,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  make  a  break 
at  Paris  on  the  return  journey  can  do  so.  The  cost  will 
be  about  ten  guineas  for  the  fortnight  or  thirteen  guineas 
for  three  weeks.  Applications  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  as  the  party  is  limited  in  number  and  the  hotels 
fill  early.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Miss 
L.  Edna  Walter,  38,  Woodberry  Grove,  Finsbury  Park, 
London,  N. 

The  issue  of  School  Science  and  Mathematics  for  last 
month  contains  several  items  of  interest  to  teachers.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Jameson,  in  appealing  for  **  more  interesting  and 
practical  mechanics  for  the  high  school,"  suggests  that 
far  less  time  should  be  spent  by  the  students  in  making 
formal  measurements  of  length,  specific  gravity,  and  so 
on,  and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  experi- 
mental mechanics,  including  the  dynamics  of  rotating 
bodies,  the  apparatus  being  thoroughly  rough  and  com- 
mercial in  character.  Subsequent  numbers  of  the  periodical 
will  contain  details  of  simple  trusses,  cranes,  and  arches 
adopted  by  the  writer.  An  interesting  article,  on  **  Some 
of  the  Symbols  of  Elementary  Mathematics,**  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  diversity  of  meaning  attached  to  various 
symbols.  Thus,  in  England,  a  dot  before  the  middle  of 
a  figure  represents  a  decimal  point,  but  if  near  to  the 
bottom  of  a  figure  it  represents  multiplication ;  in  America 
the  reverse  interpretation  is  general.  The  writer  advises 
the  universal  use  of  the  comma  as  a  decimal  point — the 
method  already  adopted  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  articles  on  **  High  Explosives  **  and  on  **  Some  Recent 
Advances  in  Physical  Science  *'  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher 
who  has  insufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
information  from  original  sources.  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  publication  is  the  **  Problem  Department,'*  to  which 
mstructive  problems  in  mathematics,  geometry,  and  applied 
mathematics  are  submitted  by  readers ;  solutions  to  these 
are  invited,  and  subsequently  printed  under  the  same 
heading. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Dyke  Acland  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
place  of  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  who  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Acland  was  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  in  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  1892-5. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowry,  headmaster  of  Sedbergh  School, 
and  formerly  assistant-master  at  Eton,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Skinners'  Company  to  be  headmaster  of  Tonbridge 
School  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taxvc^icV.. 
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The  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Head- 
mistresses will  be  held  on  June  7th  and  8th  at  the  Grey 
Coat  Hospital,  Westminster,  S.W. 

In    consequence    of    the    changes    in    the    assessment    of 
income  tax,   it  will  be  impossible  for  the  existing  staff  of 
surveyors   to   cope   with   the   work,    which   must   be   much 
increased  by  differentiated  rates,  closer  scrutiny  of  income, 
and  a  super-tax.     The  number  of  vacancies  for  the  coming 
examination  to  be  held  in  July  is  thirty — ^much  larger  than 
usual.     The   limits   of   age   are    nineteen    and    twenty-two. 
Candidates    who    were    within    the    prescribed    limits    on 
January  ist,   1907,  and  those  who  will  be  on  January   ist, 
1908,  will  on  this  occasion  be  eligible  to  compete.     Forms    I 
of  application  will  shortly  be  ready  for  issue,  and  will  be    | 
obtainable;  from   the   secretary,   Civil   Service   Commission,    | 
Burlington   Gardens,    London,   to   whom   they   must  be   re-    i 
turned  by  June  27th.      The  subjects  of  examination   are  :    | 
English     composition,     arithmetic,     accountancy,     political 
economy,  law  of  evidence ;  and  three  chosen  from  Latin, 
French,    German,    geography    and    history,    and    geometry 
and    algebra.     The    salary    scale    is    as    follows :    assistant 
surveyors,  ;£'ioo  a  year,  rising  by  ;£'io  annually  to  ;6'i8o; 
surveyors    of    the    fourth,    third,    second,    and    first    class, 
;f20o,  by  £12  to  ;^38o;  ;£430,  by  £1$  to  £sSO\  ;^6oo ; 

;£'620,  by  ;^20  to  ;6'700' 

SCOTTISH. 

The  Education  Department  has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  calling  on  them  to  submit 
their  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  the  moneys  allocated 
to  them  not  later  than  June  1st.     Their  list  of  nominations 
of  junior  students  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  summer  session  in  order  that  candi- 
dates may  begin   their  studies  immediately  after  the  long 
vacation.     The   general   principles   that   should   guide   com- 
mittees in  framing  their  scheme  of  bursaries  are  also  laid 
down.     Unless    in    exceptional    circumstances,    no    financial 
assistance   should   be   given    to   pupils   under    fourteen,    the 
compulsory  age  limit.     The  bursaries  should  be  distributed    j 
equitably    over    the    different    schools    providing    qualified    I 
applicants,  at  least  one  bursary  going  to  every  such  school. 
Competition    for    a   bursary,    if   unavoidable   owing    to    the 
number  of   applicants,    should    be   restricted   to   competition    ' 
between    pupils   of    the    same    school.     In    determining    the    | 
amount  of  the  bursary,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  neces-    I 
sary    expenses    of    applicants,     e.g.,     in    travelling    or    in 
boarding    at    the    centre    of    instruction.     While    a    certain    1 
number  of  bursaries  must  be  reserved  for  deserving  junior    | 
students,     these     should     form     part     of     the     scheme     for    t 
secondary  pupils  generally.     The  conditions  outlined  above 
are    in    line    with    the    best    educational    opinion,    and    the    i 
Department     is     to     be     congratulated     on     the     admirable    I 
lead    it    has    given    the    whole    country    in    regard    to    the 
conditions  that  should  govern  the  allocation  of  bursaries. 

The  conference  of  Scottish  School  Boards  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  afforded  an  excellent  object-lesson  on  the  inability 
of  existing  school  boards  to  take  a  broad  view  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  Bill  seeks  to  increase  in 
many  directions  the  powers  invested  in  the  boards.  At 
this  conference  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  they  did 
not  want  extended  powers.  They  have  been  so  long 
obsessed  by  the  parochial  idea  that  they  can  think  of  no 
wider  horizon.  "  Whatever  is,  is  right  "  sums  up  their 
attitude  to  every  offer  of  advance  and  reform  in  educational 
administration.  The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw, 
M.P.,  has  sung  pcxans  in  praise  of  the  parish  boards, 
and  now  they  turn  round  and  rend  him  and  his  Bill. 
In  all  this  there  is  a   certain   measure   of   poetic  justice. 


Mr.  Shaw  has  championed  the  small  area  ir 
the  most  obvious  facts  and  against  the  opinic 
all  having  a  direct  knowledge  of  educati 
Small  boards  look  at  everything  from  **  'i 
siller  **  point  of  view,  and  as  extended  powers  : 
expenditure,  they  are  determined  to  have  no 
All  this,  while  strongly  confirming  the  genen 
the  inefficiency  of  existing  school  boards,  ten 
the  prospects  of  the  present  Education  Bill, 
recognised  that  there  is  little  driving  power 
Bill,  and  the  forces  of  parochialism  are  all  ui 
it.  The  Bill  is  a  much  bigger  and  better  n 
most  people  give  it  credit  for.  The  absence 
vision  for  enlarged  areas  has  disappointed  thi 
a  whole,  but  enough  remains  of  solid  value 
friends  of  education  unite  in  putting  forth  ev 
get  it  passed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  tl 
after  long  and  acrimonious  discussion  (one  of 
said  in  public  that  the  proceedings  would   hs 
a   dockers*   meeting) :    (i)   That    school   board) 
defray    the    expense    of    providing    facilities 
education    or    recreation    fields     for    pupils    : 
schools ;  (ii)  that  boards  be  empowered  to  pro 
for  officers  or  servants  other  than  teachers; 
provision  of  meals  be  not  a  charge  upon  the 
(iv)    that    free    books    be    not    provided ;    (v) 
incumbent  on  the  Department  to  pay   the  wl 
one  half   (as   proposed   in   the   Bill),    of   the   s 
teachers'    pensions ;    (vi)    that   a    sum    of    £^ 
apart  from  the  consolidated  school  fund   to  r 
of   the   extra  powers   imposed   by   the    Bill ;   ( 
meeting   petition    against    the    Provisions    of 
land)  Bill. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  speaking  at  Inverness  o 
tion  (Scotland)  Bill,  said  that  he  regrets  it  < 
pose  to  deal  with  those  larger  questions  of  a 
and  administrative  area  which  must  be  settl» 
problems  of  higher  education  can  be  dealt 
best  possible  way.  At  the  same  time,  the 
many  valuable  features  that  ought  to  comm 
interested  in  education.  It  is  satisfactory 
provision  is  made  to  supplement  the  insuf!ic 
of  teachers  under  the  Superannuation  Act. 
this,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  teachers,  but 
wider  interests  of  education,  which  require  a 
contented  profession.  He  attaches  very  grea 
to  the  proposals  with  regard  to  the  compulsoi 
at  continuation  schools.  Compulsion,  if  it  is  t 
at  all,  must  not  be  left  to  the  option  of  schoc 
must  be  placed  upon  them  as  part  of  their  sta 
There  is  at  present  an  immense  wastage  of  v 
in  the  three  or  four  years  that  follow  life  in  tl 
schools.  Sir  Henry  Craik  also  advocates  tha 
time  in  the  continuation  school  should  be 
military  training,  not  for  the  encouragement  ( 
but  to  teach,  as  no  other  training  could,  tl 
discipline,  obedience,  and  self-restraint  that  la 
roots  of  good  citizenship. 

The  sub-committee  on  Ordinances  of  Edi 
versity  Council  has  issued  its  report  on  the  pr 
amination.  The  report  says  that  the  prelimin 
tion,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  at  once  a  source 
to  the  University  and  a  serious  hindrance  to 
and  efficiency  of  secondary  schools.  At  prese 
may  enter  the  University  before  he  has  compl 
Umluary,    with    the    result    that    some   of    the 
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alfi  to  distract  htm  from  his  proper  degree 
:  is  required  is  to  $ea  that  the  intending 
reached  such  a  fair  level  of  general  educatjon 

his  being  kft  free  to  pursue  the  particular 
e  he  prefers.  In  such  a  course  no  subject 
garded  as  compulsory  save  English*  Such  a 
■al  fitness  to  take  advantage  of  a  university 
Mnnnitcee  considers  is  supplied  by  the  Leaving 
lanrit nation  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
<t*mmittee  consequently  thinks  the  Leaving 
nd  the  preliminary  examinations  should  be 
,  and  urges  that  the  Education  Department 
fproached  to  arrange  a  course  satisfactory  to 
laities.     It  should  be  noted  that  no  provision 

this  proposal  for  granting  entrance  to  any 
■  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  secondary- 
ion.     For  this  class  some  form  of  prdiminary 

other  than  a  course  must  always  be  main- 
ill   other   respects,    however,    the   recommenda- 

on  sound  educational  Hnes. 

if  issued  report  by  Eh-.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie 
tag  of  school  and  personal  hygiene  to  students 
k«  teachers  in  Scotland  is  an  interesting  sum- 

work  now  being  done  in  this  direction*  with 
:  thcrroughness  and  very  encouraging  success, 
btrn  Kingdom,  AM  the  training  colleges  in 
kd  all  the  committees  in  charge  of  King*s 
we  instituted  courses  in  the  laws  of  health, 
tich  courses  altogether  were  given  in  the  year 
was    speedily    discovered    that    the   results    of 

simply  espository  lectures  dealing  with  ele- 
tomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  were  not  satis- 
11  is  not  surprising,  for  the  essential  aim  of 
tion  "  is  not  the  verbal  reproduction  of  written 
escriptions,   but  the  practical  skill   that  comes 

directed  observation."  Since,  however,  the 
Id  mere  systematic  lectures  to  practical  irain- 
Tation  has  been  accompli  shed ,  the  interest  of 
has  been  markedly  stimulated,  and  their  work 

a  very  practical  value.  There  is  no  school 
!  some  children  inferior  to  their  fellows  in 
al  or  mental  capacity.  This  kind  of  training 
t  permissible  extension  of  the  word,  may  be 
nical/*   combines   the   recognition    of   defective 

mental  incapacity  with  instruction  in  the 
its  underlying  cause,  and  not  only  disabuses  the 
ie  natural  assumption  that  all  children  should 

same  pace,  but  at  the  same  time  trains  him 

all  the  conditions  which  tend  to  obstruct  the 
education,  both  mental  and  physical.  That 
eacher  thus  learns  to  do  speedily  and  with 
fan  never,  indeed,  be  a  substitute  for  a  system 
ispection ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
^stem.  For  not  the  least  important  result  of 
ining  in  the  elementary  laws  of  health  is  to 
teacher  to  discriminate  between  those  slighter 
om  the  normal  which  are  of  no  consequence 
ition  of  the  child  and  those  other  and  more 
>ilities  which  should  be  submitted  for  medical 
.  To  this  end  the  combination  of  observation 
tration    has   proved   exceedingly   satisfactory    in 

ribbon  of  the  French  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
es-Lettres  has  been  conferred  upon  Dr.  George 

assistant-secretary  in  Edinburgh  to  the  Scotch 
department.  His  **  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  ** 
iterian    Museum,    Glasgow    University,    is    de- 


clared to  share  with  "  Corpus  Nummorum,"  a  publication 
by  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  archicology  during 
the  past  year.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  was  Rhind  Lecturer  on 
AchiKology  in  1904^  and  is  Honorary  Curator  of  Coins  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland. 

IRISH. 
The  Government  has  proposed  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Irish  education,  primary  and  secondary ^  but  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Nationalists  there  ts  little 
hope  that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect.  Under  the  new 
Irish  Council  Bill  of  Si  elected  and  34  nominated 
members,  there  w;ts  to  be  constituted  a  new  Education 
Department,  and,  when  constructed,  the  powers  and 
funds  of  the  present  National  and  Intermediate  Com- 
missioners would  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the  Com- 
missions they  represent  would  ipso  facto  cease  to  exist. 
Mr.  Birrell  in  introducing  the  Bill  stated  that  to  this  part 
of  it  he  attached  tremendous  importunce,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  reform  of  education  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  of  Irish  problems ;  for  the  first  time  there  would  be 
in  Ireland  an  Education  Department  having  responsibility 
for  both  primary  and  secondary  (but  not  university)  educa- 
tion. The  nucleus  of  the  department  would  consist  of  a 
committee  of  the  Council  with  power  for  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  appoint  outsiders,  some  of  whom  might  be  women » 
as  additional  members  of  the  committee,  these^  however, 
not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  total  number  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  would  be  appointed  for  three  years. 
It  was  proposed  to  hand  over  to  the  Council,  in  addition 
to  the  present  funds  of  the  departments  of  which  it  would 
have  control,  a  sum  of  ji^650|Ooo,  some  of  which  was  ear- 
marked for  special  purposes,  but  some  of  the  remainder 
wouid  be  available  for  education. 

One  point  suggests  itself.  How  much  is  the  inter- 
mediate grant  supposed  to  be?  Mr.  Redmond  pointed 
out  in  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  that  it 
had  fallen  in  the  last  two  or  three  yeara  by  a  sum 
between  jf^ii^ooo  and  ^^^15,000^  owing  to  the  drop  in  the 
"  whiskey  "  grant.  Although  English  education  had 
suffered  in  a  similar  manner,  there  had  been  compensation 
for  it  by  other  grants ;  but  in  Ireland  this  had  not  been 
the  case.  H,  as  we  understand^  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  next  year  to  replace  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion grants  by  a  lump  sum,  we  trust  that  for  intermediate 
education  it  will  not  be  on  the  scale  of  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  on  the  scale  of  the  several  years  preceding. 
Mr.  BirreU  quoted  the  ligure  as  j^S  1,000,  but  until  1905 
it  was  regularly  about  ^90,000.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  raise  a  discussion  in  the  tlouse  of  Commons  on  this 
point,  but  it  was  impossible,  as  there  was  no  vote  of 
money  on  which  it  could  be  brought  forward,  unless,  as 
was  suggested,  the  Government  consent  to  bring  in  a 
supplementary  vote  to  compensate  in  the  present  year  for 

!   the   loss   to   intermediate   education. 

No   date   has   as   yet   been   fixed   for  the   introduction   of 

I  the  University  Bill,  and  there  is  therefore  somewhat  of 
a  lull  in  the  public  discussion  of  it.     There  has,   however, 

I    been  one  important  pronouncement  dealing  with   it  during 

I    the  past  month,  viz.,  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 

I  After  commending  the  Government  for  taking  up  the  griev- 
ance and  for  proposing  a  speedy  settlement,  they  stated 
that  they  believed  that  within  the  general  outline  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  plan  the  Catholic  claims  could  be  met  and  suit- 
able provision  made  for  the  general  educational  interests 
of  the  country.  Their  resolution  continued  with  some  im- 
portant words.     The  University  question  can  only  be  settled 
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by  a  compromise,  and  while  the  bishops  would  like  a 
Catholic  University,  they  are  definitely  prepared  to  accept 
as  final  any  one  of  the  three  proposals  put  forward  by 
them  before  the  Royal  Commission,  viz.  :  (i)  a  new  Roman 
Catholic  University ;  (2)  a  second  college  in  Dublin  Uni- 
versity ;  and  (3)  a  college  in  the  Royal  University.  They 
will  support  the  Government  in  proposing  any  one  of  these, 
but  the  Government  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  the 
choice. 

At  the  conferring  of  degrees  in  Trinity  College  towards 
the  end  of  April  about  sixty  women  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  presented.  At  the  luncheon  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  dining  hall,  the  Provost  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Trinity  had 
offered  ad  eundem  degrees  to  these  students.  No  one  was 
more  surprised  than  Trinity  College  at  the  large  numbers 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  but  the  pro- 
posal as  originally  made  was  intended  to  remedy  the 
grievance  which  it  was  thought  some  Irish  women  resid- 
ent in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  would  have  who  did  not 
possess  a  degree,  and  in  the  days  before  Trinity  Collie 
opened  its  doors  to  them  women  had  gone  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  These  women  in  present  circumstances  would 
have  gone  to  Trinity,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
would  be  unfairly  handicapped  owing  to  their  want  of 
degrees  in  competition  with  other  women,  fortunately  born 
at  a  later  date,  who  had  obtained  them.  It  was  thought 
these  would  be  very  few,  and  the  actual  number  coming 
across  from  England  and  elsewhere  had  quite  surpassed 
all  expectations.  The  privilege,  however,  would  come  to 
an  end  with  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  twenty-fifth  report  of  the  Royal  University,  cover- 
ing the  year  1906,  which  has  just  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  gives  a  verbatim  account  of  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  meeting  held  in  Dublin  on  October  26th  last. 
The  total  number  of  persons  entering  for  the  various 
examinations  of  the  University  was  3,733,  as  compared 
with  3,474  in  1905.  Whereas  in  1881  only  508  students 
matriculated,  in  1906  the  number  was  947.  With  the  view 
of  co-ordinatinf*  the  University  courses  and  those  of  the 
Intermediate  Board,  the  Senate  has  enacted  that  any 
candidate  who  shall  have  passed  the  senior  grade  ex- 
amination of  the  latter  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  shall,  on 
application  in  the  year  in  which  he  has  so  passed,  be 
entitled  to  be  entered  as  a  matriculated  student  of  the 
University.  This  regulation  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
schools  as  lessening  the  burden  of  examinations. 

The  Department's  Journal  for  April  is  remarkable  for 
an  account  of  technical  instruction  in  the  city  of  Belfast, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue 
in  the  Journal  on  recently  erected  technical  schools  in 
Ireland.  It  is  illustrated  by  some  striking  photographs 
of  the  new  Municipal  Technical  Institute  in  Belfast,  which 
has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  ;{rioo,ooo.  The  Institute 
covers  an  area  of  133,862  square  feet.  The  number  of 
students  last  session  was  5,000. 

WELSH. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  its  new  regulations 
for  the  preliminary  examination  of  elementary-school 
teach(frs.  to  come  into  force  on  August  1st,  1907  (p.  208). 
By  these  regulations,  bursaries  will  be  given  to  young 
teachers,  to  be  named  bursars,  allowed  to  teach  from 
seventeen  years  of  age  upwards.  The  regulations  are, 
of  course,  made  for  England  only.  Some  dissatisfaction 
has    been    expressed    at   the   omission   of   Wales   and    Mon- 


mouthshire from  the  new  arrangenient.  Bu 
this  is  inevitable.  The  provision  of  a  Welsh 
of  Education  excludes  Wales  from  the  En 
tions.  If  Wales  wishes  for  a  S3rstein  of  "  bi 
to  the  Welsh  Department  it  must  look,  so 
an  extension  of  the  English  system. 

Tire  Pembrokeshire  County  CouncU  has  deci 
the  teachers  in  the  provided  schools  of  the  cc 
accidents.  The  County  Education  Authority 
take  any  action  with  regard  to  the  teachers 
provided  schools.  It  is  said  that  a  legal  ( 
ports  the  Education  Authority  in  its  conter 
is  not  liable  for  damages  with  regard  to 
i  non-provided  schools.  It  may  be  so,  but,  a 
non-provided  school  teacher  is  teaching  all 
subjects  of  the  time-table,  and  an  accident  0 
to  the  teacher  during  these  periods. 

A  CONFERENCE  has  been  held  at  Aberystw 
education.  Already  the  Law  Department  of  tl 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  prepares  stu< 
four-year  course  for  the  LL.B.  of  the  Univers 
Lectures  are  also  given  by  the  Aberystwyth 
of  Law  at  Swansea.  It  was  decided  to  fomr 
Legal  Studies  for  Wales  to  meet  the  problem 
education  of  articled  clerks  in  Wales  in  bo 
and  small  towns.  The  directions  of  developm* 
were  the  reduction  of  the  university  course  U 
of  LL.B.  from  four  years  to  three,  and  the 
of  short  special  courses  for  articled  clerks  on 
those  now  carried  on  at  Aberystwyth  and  Swaj 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Co 
Association  at  Aberystwyth,  a  motion  was 
passed  deprecating  the  proposals  in  the  Glam 
draft  amended  scheme  for  intermediate  sch< 
the  power  of  appointment  of  assistants,  now 
headmaster  of  the  school,  and  to  take  awa] 
power  of  dismissal.  It  was  also  resolved  tl 
be  made  compulsory  that  any  new  secondary  * 
lished  by  education  authorities  should  be  und 
.\ct.  The  county  schools  have  long  bemoai 
inspection  imposed  on  them,  viz.,  by  the  C 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Education.  N 
association  looks  to  the  new  Welsh  Departmei 
the  mitigation  of  the  worry  incident  to  dupli 
tions.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Rhys  Morj 
the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  for  geograph 
at  Pontypridd  County  School,  which  is  claim 
first  of  its  kind  established  in  Wales. 

Attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  Dr.  Fl 
on  Welsh  Anthropological  Measurements  as 
University  of  Wales  Guild  of  Graduates.  It 
appreciation  of  the  help  given  by  the  Guild  < 
and  an  appeal  to  schoolmasters,  ministers,  a 
give  help  in  arranging  meetings  for  carrying 
tions  in  various  villages.  A  year  ago  the  tot 
persons  measured  was  300 ;  this  has  now  b< 
to  700,  and  includes  a  far  greater  proporti( 
folk.  The  family  history  of  each  subject  is 
fully  as  possible,  about  twenty  observation 
features  are  set  down,  and  twenty  measure 
Such  complex  records  can  only  be  analysed 
and  up  to  the  present  the  rates  of  head-brea 
length  and  the  degree  of  pigmentation  hav« 
taken  into  account.  The  following  preliminar 
suggestions    were    made  :    It    is    probable    thi 
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i  people  represent  the  ancient  stock  of  the 
lation  of  Britain,  and  they  occur  typically 
e  villages.  The  dark,  broad-headed  people 
tall,  medium-headed  group  may  have  together 
'eltic  people  united  by  a  common  civilisation 
,  the  indications  being  that  the  light-haired 
he  military  and  ruling  caste. 


:ent  school  books  and 
apparatus. 

Modern  Langaagei. 

Hernam.  Edited  by  C.  Kemshcad.  xvi-f  166 
m  Press.)  25.  net. — This  edition  of  **  Hernani  ** 
es  the  standard  of  other  volumes  in  the 
tr   French   Series.     The   introduction   contains 

summary  of  the  history  of  the  drama  up 
."  It  might  have  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Bina  owed  more  to  the  existing  melodrama 
■ence  from  abroad  (Madame  de  Stael  and 
me  allusion  to  other  Romantic  plays  might 
lade ;  nor  should  the  important  changes  in 
f  brought  about  by  Hugo,  have  been  passed 
I  statement  as  this  (on  p.  90),  that  "  enjamhc- 
bly  spoils  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,"  is  only 
le  enjambement  is  very  frequently  employed, 
nani  "  that  can  hardly  be  maintained  ;  on  the 
re  have  as  a  consequence  of  more  *'  overflow  ** 
inversion  which  often  renders  the  speeches  in 
trying.  The  notes  give  all  historical  informa- 
leiressary,  and  some  philological  details  which 
ler  superfluous.     Who,  in  reading  **  Hernani," 

told   the  derivation  of  casaque  or  hasard,  or 

l^iyos  is  a  poetical  form  of  {eVot  ? 
e  Tartuffe.  Edited  by  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  ix-h 
ttth.)  15.  6d. — This  play  will  hardly  be  read 
It,  although  Mr.  Wright  has  the  schoolboy  as 
ndcrgraduate  in  mind  (p.  ix).  He  has  written 
iuction  and  good  notes.  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
e  text  is  preceded  by  the  Preface  of  1669  and 
H  Rot. 

Le  Monde  ou  I'on  s'ennuie.  Edited  by  W.  R. 
19  pp.  (Ginn.)  25. — We  recommend  this  edi- 
leron's  admirable  comedy.  The  editor  gives 
cts  of  the  author*s  life,  briefly  and  without 
ccellent  footnotes  are  added  to  the  well-printed 

are  also  questions  in  French  and  some  pas- 
'anslation,  with  only  occasionally  an  American 
s  right  here  that  reputations  are  made ;  she 
he    five    oVlock    train  ").     The    vocabulary    is 

lectures  Frarifaises,  Book  I.  By  Jetta  S. 
«35  PP-  (Arnold.)  15.  3d. — A  good  selection 
ans  hackneyed  prose  and  verse,   with  original 

by  Miss  WolflF,  which  particularly  pleased 
>k    is    illustrated    with    some    full-page    repro- 

well-known  pictures ;  we  regret  to  sec 
n  the  place  of  honour,  and  Lancret's  picture 
•  much  reduced.  The  questionnaire  is  rather 
ing  only  13  pages  to  104  of  text.  The  vocabu- 
iplete. 

fgur,  Mimoires  de  Cadichon.  Edited  by  J.  F. 
I  pp.  (Methuen.)  is. — This  forms  a  volume 
I  Simplified  French  Texts.  The  400  pages  of 
ns  d'un  Ane  "  have  been  skilfully  compressed 
fi  50.    There  are  no  notes ;   the  vocabulary  is 

nice  reader  for  the  third  or  fourth  year. 


elastics. 

The  Restored  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
Tables  and  Practical  Illustrations.  By  Dr.  E.  V.  Arnold 
and  Dr.  R.  S.  Conway.  Third  and  revised  edition. 
vi-f26  pp.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     15. 

How  to  Pronounce  Latin :  a  few  Words  to  Teachers. 
By  Dr.  J.  P.  Postgate.     32  pp.     (Bell.)     15. 

The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin.  A  Reprint  of 
Sections  from  Dent's  "  First  Latin  Book."  By  H.  W. 
Atkinson  and  J.  W.  E.   Pearce.     29  pp.     (Dent.)    6d. 

With  these  pamphlets,  the  modern  teacher  need  not 
be  at  a  loss  either  for  knowledge  how  to  reform  or  for 
arguments  in  support  of  reform.  The  pamphlet  of  Prof. 
Arnold  and  Prof.  Conway  was  first  in  the  field,  and  for 
a  long  time  stood  alone ;  it  still  stands  alone  in  dealing 
with  Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  Thia|  edition  has  been 
revised,  and  an  appendix  added  on  the  Greek  aspirates. 
This  appendix  is  very  good ;  it  neglects,  however,  one 
important  and  convincing  piece  of  evidence  for  the 
aspirated  consonants  in  the  Sanskrit  transliterations  of 
Greek  names,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  late  Prof. 
Bendall.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  an  appendix  also 
on  the  accent,  the  evidence  for  which  is  not  easily  avail- 
able. Perhaps  this  subject  was  not  fully  dealt  with 
because  the  writers  seem  to  despair  of  its  being  prac- 
tically useful ;  the  possibility,  however,  is  not  to  be 
summarily  dismissed.  Dr.  Postgate*s  pamphlet  is  more 
controversial,  and  admirably  sums  up  the  arguments  for 
and  against  reform  :  he  also  presents  the  evidence  fully 
and  clearly.  A  few  Latin  passages  in  phonetic  transcript 
are  added.  Both  these  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
scholar.  The  third  pamphlet  is  not  of  the  same  scientific 
value.  Thus  the  writers  state  that  long  vowels  differ 
from  short  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  (p.  6),  which 
is  not  the  case.  Nor  is  Latin  I  the  i  of  English  fit,  nor 
6  the  vowel  of  French  chaud.  And  the  elaborate  assimila- 
tion of  final  nasals,  as  given  in  the  phonetic  transcripts, 
is  a  needless  difficulty  :  needless,  because  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  inevitable,  and  because  we  do  not  need  to 
speak  Latin  in  a  coffee-shop ;  difllicult,  because  it  imparts 
another  piece  of  self-consciousness  when  we  wish  to  be 
natural.  For  the  rest,  the  student  will  find  the  pamphlet 
useful. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  A.  F.  Cole.  xii-H382  pp.  (The  Temple  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics.)  2s.  bd.  net. — We  have  already  reviewed 
two  or  three  of  these  cheap  reprints.  Juvenal  follows 
the  same  general  type.  The  introduction  and  notes  are 
kept  down  to  a  very  narrow  limit,  and  give  only  what 
is  barely  necessary.  Gifford's  translation  is  printed  facing 
the  text,  and  the  notes  point  out  any  place  in  which 
Gifford  used  a  different  text.  Gifford  is  really  quite  good, 
and  he  glides  gently  over  delicate  passages ;  the  text  is 
familiar.  .Altogether  the  book  is  worth  buying.  Satires 
IL  and  IX.  are  omitted;  otherwise  it  seems  to  be  complete. 

Aeschylus  in  English  Verse :  Prometheus  Bound  and 
Suppliant  Maidens,  By  A.  S.  Way.  106  pp.  (Mac- 
millan.)  35.  6d.  net. — Mr.  Way  has  done  so  good  service 
to  classical  study  in  his  translation  of  Euripides,  that  we 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  speak  with  dissatisfaction  of  his 
Aeschylus.  Mr;  Way  has  here  attempted  a  task  beyond  his 
powers.  Euripides  depends  for  his  effect  on  his  sub- 
stance, and  his  language  is  that  of  every  day  ;  his  rhythms 
are  also  less  careful  than  those  of  his  great  predecessors. 
But  Aeschylus  demands  a  fine  ear  and  a  noble  vocabulary. 
Mr.  Way  has  not  a  good  ear.  He  is  best  in  his  iambics, 
although  these  arc  tame  and  commou^lact  liv  tV\>j<.Vv'ccv^  "wA 
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sometimes  a  line  is  hardly  recognisable  for  iambic  ;  many 
of  the  longer  pieces,  however,  are  quite  readable.  But  the 
lyrics  are  painful  in  many  places,  and  are  not  fit  to  be 
read  aloud.  His  chief  fault  is  a  hurrying  over  full 
syllables.  The  so-called  anapaestic  metres  are  unsuited 
to  the  English  language,  except  for  short  spells ;  they  have 
a  flippant  effect  as  a  rule,  and  quite  spoil  the  impression 
of  Aeschylus.     Take  this,   for  example  : 

**  Fear  n6thing  !  in  ^11  loving-kfndness  doth  gither  our 
array,  with  swift  rdcmg  of  pfnions  on-faring.** 

We  write  it  without  dividing  the  lines,  to  show  how 
unnatural  is  the  emphasis.  The  slurring  of  three  syllables 
(gdther  our  arrdy)  is  especially  offensive :  it  occurs  often 
— on  ihe  same  page  we  read  **  that  G6d  ill-f4ted-who-of- 
Zeus  is  abh6rred.**  We  have  noted  a  great  many  more 
examples  of  slov^ly  rhythms.  The  vocabulary,  again, 
is  not  noble:  **  high-thought ed  son  of  Themis,"  "deep- 
grassed  mead,"  **  to  buckler,"  are  chance  examples. 
•*  The  Suppliants"  is  better  than  **  Prometheus,"  we 
think. 

Multutn  in  Parvo.  i8  pp.  each.  Latin  6d.,  English  6d. 
(Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Bowes.) — Mr.  Dunn,  late 
headmaster  of  Bath  College,  kept  a  record  of  common 
mistakes  in  Latin  prose,  and  these  were  then  embodied 
in  200  sentences  full  of  **  lips."  These  are  here  published 
in  both  Latin  and  English.  They  can  be  used  for  viva 
voce  construing,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  for  that 
purpose.     They  are  diabolically  ingenious. 

En^ith. 

Murray's  English  Literature  Series.  The  Story  of 
English  Literature.  (Elizabethan  Period.)  By  E.  W. 
Edmunds.  1-388  pp.  3s.  6d.  Readings  in  English 
Literature.  Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior  Courses. 
(Elizabethan  Period.)  25.  bd.  each.—  Here  we  have  a  very 
clear  attempt  to  teach  literature  by  means  of  a  very  full 
guide  (the  Story)  and  accompanying  illustrations — the 
Readinf^s.  The  experiment,  it  seems  lo  the  present  writer, 
might  be  very  successful  in  a  good  hand  :  but  else  it 
would  be  likely  to  fail.  How  could  junior  students  using 
the  junior  course  appreciate  the  advanced  work  in  "  The 
Story  of  English  Literature,"  and  how  should  the  story 
intended  for  all  three  courses  be  dealt  with  three  times  in 
the  boy's  school  life?  The  preface  does  not  help  us  much, 
for  it  states  that  the  *'  Story  "  is  for  schools  and  colleges 
and  the  illustrations  for  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  authors 
(for  Mr.  Spooner  has  helped  Mr.  Edmunds)  say  that  the 
method  of  using  a  critical  and  an  illustrative  book  has 
succeeded;  but  why  not  have  a  school  library?  A  large 
number  of  masterpieces  may  now  be  bought  for  half-a- 
crown,  and  the  teacher  may  choose  for  himself.  It  seems 
ungracious  to  question  the  value  of  such  admirable  work  : 
but  we  would  rather  see  a  little  criticism  (if  we  must  have 
it)  and  plenty  of  illustration  in  one  volume.  It  is  sur- 
prising, too,  lo  find  a  large  part  of  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
in  the  junior  course,  part  of  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece  "  in 
the  intermediate  course,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Marlowe's  extremely  wanton  "  Hero  and  Leander  "  in  the 
senior  course.  The  first  two  seem  unsuitable,  and  the  last 
could  scarcely  be  read  aloud  with  any  class,  young  or 
adult.  Has  not  the  title  **  The  Story  of  English  Litera- 
ture "  been  us»?d  already  by  Miss  Buckland? 

The    Foreign    Debt    of    English    Literature.       By    T.    G. 
Tucker.       1-270   pp.       (Bell.)      55. — Such    a   book   as   this 
has  been  wanted  for  some  time  :  it  will  collect  and  clarify    I 
the  student's  knowledge  of  bits  of  European  literature,  and 
it  IS  to  be  used  along  with  a  good  history  of  comparative  [ 
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j  literatures.  The  debt  of  England  to  Homer 
and  Euripides :  the  debt  to  V  irgil  and  Ho 
fabliaux  and  the  old  French  Romances;  t< 
Petrarch :  we  all  know  something  of  this, 
is  lucidly  set  forth.  One  complaint  we  have 
that  is  that  Dr.  Tucker  has  not  dealt  with 
the  matter  of  form.  How  was  old  Englis 
verse  killed?  Who  made  rhyme,  our  sens* 
rhyme,  so  popular,  that  we  can  scarcely  dc 
\\hat  authors  established  the  law  that  sense  \ 
is  insufilcient?  These  are  questions  which  pe 
treated  in  another  volume.  Many  suggest iv 
inserted. 

Higher  English.  By  F.  J.  Rahtz.  1-376  pf 
35.  6d. — This  volume  is  mainly  a  guide 
Matriculation  English,  and,  though  it  is  nc 
very  full,  and  for  its  purpose  complete.  Sur« 
gotten,  graven,  shorn,"  are  not  **  only  used  a: 
and  **  coalition  "  does  not  require  dots  of  d 
treatment  of  inverted  commas  is  insufficient, 
on  slang  are,  in  these  slangy  days,  ninety  lii 
The  illustrations,  generally,  are  abundant. 

The  Red  Letter  Shakespeare.  King  Lear 
E.  K.  Chambers.  Titus  Andronicus.  Edite 
Chambers.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  E.  K.  Chambei 
IS.  6d.  net  each. — We  feel  sure  that  lovers  of 
who  have  once  become  acquainted  with  this  < 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  possess  all  th 
attractive  a  dress.  Mr.  Chambers's  introduci 
added  charm  to  these  volumes. 

The  Red  Letter  Library.  Walden.  By 
Thoreau.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richai 
(Blackie.)  2s.  bd.  net.— A  worthy  addition  to 
and  widely  appreciated  series. 

History. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Modern 
A.  Weir.  .\v-|-34o  pp.  (Methuen.)  65.— On 
the  beginning  of  a  chapter  on  National  1 
Germany,  the  author  summarises  his  previou; 
such  a  way  that  we  cannot  give  a  better  ac 
book  than  by  transcribing  his  words.  *'  After 
been  taken,"  he  says,  "of  the  political  s 
aspirations,  of  the  industrial  organisations, 
principles  and  mechanical  resources,  of  the  sci 
ledge  and  speculative  insight  of  a  period  . 
remams  .  .  .  the  province  of  pure  literature, 
words,  this  is  an  exposition  of  European  h 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  its 
despots  to  the  immediately  post-Waterloo  time 
historical  in  form,  the  book  does  not  prete 
history,  but  aims  at  presenting  such  a  preli 
of  the  immediate  antecedents  of  modern  ci 
will  supply  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  compreh 
of  our  age."  In  this  aim  the  author  has 
large  measure  of  success.  The  book  is  not 
reading,  and  at  times  we  wish  the  meanin 
clearer,  but  it  will  help  the  careful  reader  t( 
the  European  revolution  which  is  commonb 
"  French."  Dates  are  sometimes  missing  in  t 
there  is  a  chronological  table,  as  well  as 
graphics  and  an  index. 

History   of  England.     Vol.    i.,    to    1509.     By 
Perry,     xvi  +  362  pp.     (Relfe  Bros.)     3*. — Dr. 
master  of  St.   Anne*s  School,    Redhill,    is  diss 
'*  the  general  method  adopted  by  writers  of  tt 


use/*  iind  thinks  that  *' more  importancp  ought  | 
iJia  the  study  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
^kistitution/*  He  has  thpreforc  *'  endeavoured 
^Hvn  opinions/*  and  the  result  is  the  book 
^B  We  think  Dr.  Perry  has  been  unfortunate 
HBkks  he  has  seen.  We  can  assure  him  that 
ti&ore  recent,  the  names  of  which  he  does  not 
NMV«  would  quite  satisfy  his  requircrnents,  and 
\  saved  him  the  trouble  of  writing  a  book.  At 
pe  cannot  recommend  his  attempt.  He  is  quite 
i  in  his  information  :  the  authorities  he  quotes 
Bt  part  antiquated  ;  his  constitutional  history 
and  incorrect  in  many  places.  And  for 
a  school  text-book  he  has  another  defect, 
pn  of  his  sentences  is  often  faulty,  some- 
owing    to   printers*    errors,    but    sometimes 

European     Nations.       By     A.     R.     H. 
(194  pp.     (Blackie,)     is.  6d. — This  is  a  very 
k — one  of  those   which  children   would  read 
F|»leasure  and  to  their  great  profit.     Hanging 
St   entirely   on   the  lives  of   famous   men,    a 
of    the    progress   of    European    civilisation 
war  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     The  other- 
Dry  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  made  interesting 
Rpters    which    depart,     wisely,    from    strict 
rder,   and   it  would  perhaps  have  been   well 
es  and  an  index  had  been  added.     We  hope 
licin     will     afford    the    opportunity     for    this 

Progress  of  the  Enf*lish  Constitution.     By 

xi-f  333  pp.    (Macmiilan.)    35.  6J.  net. — The 

Sir  E.  Creasy 's  book  was  printed  in   1853, 

1893,    This  is  a  '*  seventeenth  and  revised  " 

dlete   matters   have  been    removed,    and   the 

'  have   been   brought    up   to   date/'    But   we 

the  advantage  of  this  putting  of  new^  wine 

.     So  much  has  been  discovered  since  1892, 

methods   of    telling   our  constitutional    story 

ko    deserved    vogue,    that    when    the    editors 

ave   reformed   it    indifferently  "   we   feel   in- 

I;   **  O  reform  it  altogether." 

Geography. 
kJands.  By  H.  J,  Mac  kinder.  xv+ao8  pp. 
r^d. — This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Mackindcr's 
ared  **  Elementary  Studies  in  Geography," 
j^SKcdlent  foretaste.  Three  others  are  to  follow  : 
icyond  the  Channel,"  '*  Distant  Lands/'  and 
tih  Empire."  When  completed,  the  series  will 
Wsaits  of  an  elementary  or  preparatory  school. 
inder  is  nothing  if  not  original.  Even  In  his 
I  chapters  he  strikes  a  new  note ;  he  breaks 
ttment  of  England  by  interpolating  chapters  on 
ri^nd,  and  Wales,  and  justifies  himself  with 
hat  **  the  essential  contrasts  of  our  land  are 
when  it  is  consId«'red  whole.'*  He  is  at 
be  i&  insisting  on  the  httman  meaning  of 
rOXid    ihhf    we    are    glad    to    see,    he    is    always 

EY  cause  and  effect ;  he  is  weakest  when  he 
n  10  the  level  of  his  young  readers.  His 
.  oral  instruction ;  his  maps  effect  realisa- 
lid  have  preferred  more  exercises  in  the 
e  must  perforce  be  left  to  the  teacher  to  initiate* 
ill  find  plenty  of  material.  The  pictures — and 
i  large  number^ — arc  well  selected,  though  not 
Nevertheless,    they   are   genuine   iUustfa- 


Hons,  and  should  serve  the  purpose  of  "  question  and 
answer"  with  gratifying  results.  The  language  is  easy; 
there  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the  appeal  to  the 
teacher  here  and  there.  The  facts  are  simply  put.  and 
the  reasoning  is  clear ;  that  they  are  accurate  goes  with- 
out saying ;  that  they  are  up  to  date  is  apparent,  even 
though  the  publishers  have  not  inserted  a  date  on  the 
title-page.  There  is  no  index,  a  defect  to  be  remedied 
in  the  fiiture  edrtioits,  which  af«  sure  to  be  called  for. 

A  Junior  Course  of  Comparative  Geography.  By  P.  H. 
L*Estrange.  viii-l-239  pp.  (Philip.)  2s.  bd.  net. — In  this 
book,  Course  A  of  Mr.  L*Estrange's  **  Progressive  Course 
of  Comparative  Geography,"  which  we  reviewed  at  length 
in  our  issue  for  February  last  (p.  76),  is  published  separ- 
ately. It  is  unnecessary  to  state  again  the  characteristics 
of  the  method  of  treatment ;  it  will  suflice  to  say  that 
enough  material  is  provided  for  two  years*  work  for 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen,  and  that 
the  book  covers  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 

Philips'  Progressive  Atlas  of  Compamtive  Geography. 
Edited  by  P.  H.  L'Eslrange.  (Philip.)  35.  6d.  net,— The 
coloured  maps  from  **  A  Progressive  Course  of  Comparative 
Geography  "  arc  here  published  separately.  The  seventy- 
two  plates  with  their  172  maps  and  diagrams  should 
provide  everything  in  the  way  of  an  atlas  that  ordinary 
clashes  in  a  secondary  school  require.  The  maps  deal 
with  the  following  aspects  of  each  country :  surface 
characteristics  and  structure,  seasonal  temperatures  and 
pressures,  winds  and  rainfall,  vegetation,  minerals,  com- 
munications, distribution  and  population,  and  political 
divisions. 

Philips'  Handy 'Volume  Atlas  of  the  World.  By  E,  G. 
Ravenstein.  Seventy-two  plates  with  112  pages  of  index. 
3^.  6d, — An  atlas  which,  like  this,  has  reached  its  seventh 
edition  needs  no  recommendation  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  all  the  statistical  matter  in  the  letterpress  has 
been  revised  and  carefully  brought  up  to  date.  We  are  ' 
confident  that  this  very  convenient  atlas  will  maintain  its 
wn II -de served  popularity. 

Roupid  the  World,  72  pp.  (Phtlip.)  6d. — This  is  a  first 
reader  in  elementary  geography,  and  is  adapted  to  Philips* 
'*  Geographical  Chart  "  or  '*  Wall  Atlas  "  for  elementary 
classes.  The  language  is  simple,  and  the  print  and  paper 
excellent  r  but,  given  the  chart  above  alluded  to  and  a 
reasonably  good  teacher,  one  can  hardly  understand  the 
raison  d'Ctre  of  the  book. 

Mathematics, 
The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  and 
the  Secondary  School,  By  J.  W.  A.  Young,  xviii  +  351 
pp.  (Longmans.)  6j.  net.— At  the  present  moment  there 
is  no  subject  that  is  being  more  earnestly  discussed  among 
teachers  than  that  of  the  training  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
recent  discussions  on  school  mathematics  have  often  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  any  syllabus  for  the  eflicient  education  of  the 
pupil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  teachers  are  bom 
and  not  made,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  finest  natural 
aptitudes  can  be  made  more  ef!tcient  by  proper  training, 
and  that  for  the  average  aspirant  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fcssion  training  is  indispensable.  The  book  under  notice  , 
is  one  of  the  American  Teachers'  Series,  and  Is  thus  to 
a  certain  extent  limited  by  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  main  theme  is  not  confined  to 
any  geographical  boundary,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is 
nearly  as  great  for  teachers  here  as  for  Lhose  Ici  ^twfctvt*.. 
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The  range  of  the  book  is  very  extensive,  and  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  titles  of  its  fifteen  chapters  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  space  at  our  disposal.  It  is  perhaps 
suflicient  to  state  that  there  is  hardly  any  question  that 
can  arise  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  school  mathe- 
matics that  is  not  carefully  discussed  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view  and  illustrated  by  quotations  from  many 
writers.  A  good  bibliography  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
a  book  which  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  methods  of  presenting  mathematics  to 
the  youthful  mind,  and  which  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  teachers. 

A  School  Algebra  Course.  By  F.  Gorse.  xii  +  300  pp. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  35. — This  work  is  not  so 
much  a  text-book  of  algebra  as  a  collection  of  examples, 
which  covers  the  ground  up  to  and  including  the  binomial 
theorem.  The  examples  are  well  arranged,  and,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  are  very  well  adapted  for  the  average 
pupil.  As  a  collection  of  exercises  the  book  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  become 
the  type  of  text-book  for  school  use,  though  we  are  well 
aware  that  many  excellent  teachers  desire  that  nothing 
more  than  sets  of  examples  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
their  pupils. 

Elementary  Geometry.  By  Cecil  Hawkins.  New 
edition,  viii  +  306  pp.  (Blackie.)  35.  6d. — The  changes 
made  for  this  edition  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
experience  in  the  class-room,  the  most  notable,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  being  in  the  treatment  of  parallels.  The 
book  is  a  good  piece  of  work.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that 
experience  has  led  to  the  postponement  of  proofs  by 
symmetry ;  if  it  be  the  case  that  that  method  is  too  hard 
for  beginners,  then  it  must,  of  course,  be  reserved  for  a 
later  stage. 

New  Geometry  Papers.  By  Rupert  Deakin.  103  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  i^.^There  are  eighty-four  papers,  each 
containing  six  questions.  The  papers  are  divided  into 
fourteen  sets,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  set  are  given 
the  enunciations  of  the  problems  and  theorems  that  are 
specially  used  in  the  set.  The  questions  are  usually  very 
easy,  and  seem  to  be  quite  suitable  for  use  with  elementary 
classes  ;  and  as  they  cover  the  field  of  geometry  up  to  and 
including  similar  triangles,  they  may  be  found  serviceable 
in  the  school-room. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Nature  Studies  and  Fairy  Tales.  Part  ii.  By  Catherine 
I.  Dodd.  224  pp.  ;  16  plates.  (Nelson.) — In  a  com- 
mendatory introduction  to  these  lessons  for  infants,  Mr. 
W.  Scott  Coward  thus  describes  their  aim  :  '*  Miss  Dodd 
begins  with  literature,  .  .  .  and,  selecting  the  fairy  tale  as 
the  most  suitable,  chooses  for  the  season  of  the  year  a 
subject  whose  details  permit  of  the  introduction  into  her 
scheme  of  the  various  natural  objects,  such  as  birds, 
insects,  trees,  flowers,  &c.,  belonging  to  that  season.  The 
drawing  of  these  objects  by  teachers  and  scholars  finds 
its  proper  place  in  the  scheme.  Poetry  of  a  suitable  char- 
acter is  enlisted  into  it ;  and  the  teaching  is  all  drawn 
together  to  culminate  in  the  unfolding  and  enforcement  of 
some  wholesome  and  important  moral  lesson.*'  We  are 
assured,  and  can  well  believe,  that  such  lessons  have  met 
with  great  success  in  practice. 

Principles  of  Botany.     By  J.  V.  Bergen  and  B.  M.  Davis. 

^'^"fSSS    PP-     (Ginn.)     6^.     6d. — This    admirable    text-book 

should   meet   with   a   warm   welcome.     Though    its   method 

of  treatment   is   essentially   elementary,    its   point   of   view 


is  well  abreast  of  recent  discovery  and  spec 
fairly  advanced  students  will  find  it  to  c< 
stimulating  chapters.  Among  special  featui 
mentioned  a  consecutive  series  of  instnictiv 
typical  cryptogams  as  illustrations  of  the  evol 
tory  of  plants,  and  a  clear  discussion  of  ecoloj 
The  remarks  on  classification  are  so  good  that  1 
will  wish  they  had  included  considerably  more 
book  contains  some  400  excellent   illustrations 

Introduction  to  Plant  Ecology.     By  G.  Hens 
pp.     (Stanford.)     25.    6d. — It    goes   without   sa] 
essay    by    Prof.    Henslow   on    "tlie   study   of 
at  home"  will  amply  repay  perusal,  and  both 
students  of  botany   will   find   this   little  book 
of  information   and — what  is  even  better — sug 
gather  that  its  immediate  object  is  to  assist  c 
the  examination  in  botany  of  the  Natural  Sci 
Cambridge ;  it  ought,  however,  to  appeal  to  a 
circle  of  readers. 

The  Principles  of  Horticulture.     By  Wilfred 
136  pp.     (Blackie.)     25. — This  **  introduction 
etical  side  of  horticulture  '*  has  been  written 
the    benefit    of   those    engaged    in    its    practio 
nothing    but    praise    for    the    book.      It    is    wi 
simplest   of   language,    yet   with    scrupulous    a 
illustrations  are  excellent  and  numerous ;  and 
the    fact    that    successful    gardening    depends 
method  is  convincingly  demonstrated. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Botany.  By  E 
127  pp.  (Dent.)  2s. — This  consists  of  seventy 
arranged  on  the  heuristic  system.  The  subj< 
ciously  selected,  and  the  questions  are  design© 
accurate  observation  and  thought  on  the  part  • 
The  course  is  suitable  for  young  beginners, 
cordially  recommended. 

Seasonal  Botany.  By  M.  O'Brien  Harris, 
terleaved.  (Blackie.)  Sd. — A  most  useful  set 
teachers  on  the  arrangement  of  the  work  of  c 
general  and  physiological  botany.  The  three 
mapped  out  is  primarily  intended  for  pupils  ^ 
viously  gone  through  a  course  in  experimental 

The  Commoner  Wild  Birds  of  Great  Britait 
T.  Price.  62  pp.  (Gurney  and  Jackson.)  is 
who  wish  to  identify  the  birds  they  meet  in  coi 
will  find  this  little  book  a  useful  pocket-com 
method  of  classification  used  is  somewhat  roug 
but,  considering  its  purpose,  is  no  worse  on  th 

Miicellaneous. 

In  Statu  Pupillari.     viii-l-287  pp.     (Swan  S 

6s. — This  is  an  anonymous  novel   dealing  wit 

girl  students  at  the  women's  college  of  **  Hyi 

near  the  University  of  **  Atlantis."     The  gc<^ 

I    academical     terms    used     throughout     show 

"  Hypatia  "  stands  for  Newnham     and  **  Atla 

for   Cambridge ;    and    it    seems   likely     that   r 

I    fictitious   personages   introduced   could  be   reac 

with    **  real  "    personages   by    the    Granta.     I 

;    traiture   is  done  with   such  sympathy    that   it 

I    give  offence  to  the  originals,   if  there  are  any 

!    still    live    (for    the    story    deals    with    the    es 

Hypatia) ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  oth 

I    contrasts  very  favourably  with  several  notable 

'    one  should  say  **  notorious  ")   attempts  to  des 

sity    life    in    the  form    of   fiction.     Quite  apan 

y  personal  matters   (which  naturally  appeal  mor 
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iged  within  the  pale  of  the  University),  the 
i  warm  commendation  for  the  skill  with  which 
itroduces  typical  scenes  without  wearying  us 
sational  and  the  hackneyed,  and  especially  for 
et  not  blind  insight  displayed  in  depicting  the 
id  aspirations  connected  with  the  introduction 
Kication  for  women,  and  the  thoughts  and 
U-diflferentiated  specimens  of  the  sweet  girl 
le  heroine  is  often  reproached  by  her  girl  friends 
*  too  feminine  " ;  but  neither  her  friends  nor 
now   her  only  from   her  biography   think  any 

her  for  that.  Neither  those  who  have  them- 
Bticed  life  in  a  women's  college,  nor  those  who 
d  that  experience,  could  safely  pronounce  on 
m  general  verdict  such  as  **  true  "  or  **  false  "  ; 
wever,  it  impresses  itself  on  one  with  a  slight 

from    the   outside,  with    such  life    as  simple, 

interesting,    and   true   to   nature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
expressed    in    letters    which    appear    in    these 

As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
inted  in  The  School  World  will  be  submitted 
tributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
may  appear  together. 

Dorothea  Beale  Memorial  Fund. 

-Y  after  Miss  Beale *s  funeral  the  Cheltenham 
•ge  Guild,  which  represents  the  former  pupils 
{e,  took  into  consideration  the  question  of  a 
»  perpetuate  her  name.  A  committee  was 
od     communications    were    opened    with     the 

the  staff  of  the  college,  such  of  the  pupils, 
sent,  as  could  be  easily  reached,  and  a  few  of 
;  personal  friends.     As  a  result  of  these  com^i 

more    than    ;£'i,20o    has    been    subscribed    in 
g   from   jCs^  ^^  ^  shilling,   and   after  careful 
I  it  has  been  decided  that  the  memorial  should 
n  of : 
St  to  be  placed  within  the  college,  which  is,  of 

Beale 's  true  monument, 
lument  as  worthy  as  may  be  of  its  surround- 

Lady  Chapel  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,   where 

to  rest. 

I  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  staff,  past 
md  of  old  pupils  who  may  be  in  special  need, 
jht  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  others 
iriginally  addressed  may  be  invited  to  associate 
vrith  this  tribute  to  Miss  Beale 's  memory, 
lany  old  pupils  whose  addresses  the  researches 
littee  have  been  unable  to  discover,  and  many 
hise   with   Miss   Beale*s   work   and   revere   her 

0  have  not  been  directly  connected  with  the 
E  School  World  will  be  able  to  give  us 
istance  in  letting  these  classes  know  what  has 
id  is  doing  in  the  matter,  and  I  venture  to  ask 
e  us  to  secure  that  assistance. 

tary  of  the  committee  is  Miss  M.  M.  Shewell, 
Cheltenham.  The  treasurer  is  Miss  Agatha 
(dies'  College,  Cheltenham.  Subscriptions  may 
he  treasurer  or  paid  to  Lloyds  Bank,  either  at 
or  at  16,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W. 

John  R.  Magrath. 
rf  Queen's  College,   Oxford,   and  Chairman  of 

1  Beale  Memorial  Committee.) 
bllege,  Oxford. 


The  British  Association's  Educational  Programme. 

The  British  Association  will  meet  from  Wednesday, 
July  31st,  to  Wednesday,  August  7th,  under  the  presid- 
ency of  Sir  David  Gill,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  The  president 
of  Section  L  (Educational  Science)  is  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
M.P.,  and  the  vice-presidents  of  the  same  section  are  Mr. 
W.  M.  Heller  and  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

The  chief  educational  discussions  will  be  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  August  ist,  2nd,  5th,  and 
6th.  The  following  provisional  programme  will  be  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  other  educationists  who  are  able  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  in  his  presidential  address  to  be 
delivered  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  ist,  may  be 
expected  to  reflect  experience  gained  in  a  long  career  of 
educational  work  as  lecturer  and  examiner,  superintendent 
and  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Technology  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Education  (1881-1884)  and  of  the 
London  School  Board,  member  of  the  Senate  of  London 
University,  and  representative  of  the  University  in 
Parliament. 

On  the  same  day  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  with 
Section  H  (Anthropology)  to  discuss  the  measurement  of 
development  in  childhood,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee 
(1904,  Cd.  2175).  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  com- 
mittee found  no  trustworthy  evidence  whatever  to  show 
whether  the  nation  was  or  was  not  progressively  deterior- 
ating, and  therefore  advised  the  collection  of  definite  data 
"  with  a  view  to  correct  impressions,  however  acquired, 
and  to  get  at  the  bedrock  of  fact."  Sir  Victor  Horsley, 
F.R.S. ,  will  urge  that  the  report  of  the  committee  should 
be  put  into  execution  by  the  Government.  Prof.  D.  J. 
Cunningham,  F.R.S.,  will  give  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British  Association, 
which  during  the  past  year  has  included  the  consideration 
of  anthropometrics  in  schools.  Dr.  F.  C.  Shrubsall  will 
deal  with  the  kind  of  measurements  which  should  be 
taken,  the  objects  of  various  measurements,  and  some 
results  obtained.  There  will  also  be  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Gray  on  some  correlations  which  have  been  worked  out 
from  results  of  measurements,  and  one  by  Mr.  E.  Meyrick, 
F.R.S.,  Marlborough  College,  on  practical  difficulties. 

The  whole  of  Friday,  August  2nd,  will  be  occupied  with 
a  discussion  of  the  Scholarship  System.  Invitations  to 
contribute  papers  on  this  subject  have  been  accepted  by 
Miss  J.  Cleghorn,  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Pickles,  President  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers;  Miss  S.  Heron,  Headmistress 
of  the  Wyggeston  High  School  for  Girls,  Leicester;  Mr. 
J.  L.  Paton.  High-Master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School  ;  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson,  representing  Preparatory 
Schools ;  Rev.  A.  A.  David,  Headmaster  of  Clifton  College  ; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  Lee*s  Reader  in  Chemistry  to 
the  University  of  Oxford;  Prof.  H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S., 
Waynflete  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford  ;  and  Prof. 
M.  E.  Sadler,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Administration 
of  Education,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  curricula  of  secondary  schools  will  form  the  subject 
of  discussion  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  August  5th,  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  a  committee  on  that  subject. 
The  committee  was  appointed  at  the  York  meeting  **  to 
consider  and  advise  as  to  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools ; 
in  the  first  instance  the  curricula  of  boys'  schools,"  the 
members  being,  chairman.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.  ; 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart ;  also  Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  Profs. 
M.    E.    Sadler,   H.   E.    \Tmsuot\^,  F.R.S,,  ^wi  \.  ^^xx>i. 
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F.R.S.,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  Principal  Griffiths, 
F.R.S.,  Dr.  Gray,  Prof.  H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S..  Mr.  A.  E. 
Shipley,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  J.  Findlay,  and  Sir  William 
Huggins,    K.C.B.,    F.R.S. 

In  recent  years  the  scientific  teaching  of  various  school 
subjects  has  been  considered,  and  there  have  been  reports 
or  discussions  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  (Leeds,  1890), 
of  mathematics  (Belfast,  1902),  and  of  botany  (Southport, 
1903).  This  year  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  Section 
D  (Zoology)  with  Section  L  on  the  '*  Teaching  of  Biology 
in  Schools,"  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Latter,  senior 
science  master  at  Charterhouse.  Prof.  S.  J.  Hickson, 
F.R.S. ,  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  (Eton)  will  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  August  6th,  there  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  discussion  started  by  Prof.  A. 
Smithells  at  York  on  the  possibility  of  extending  the  scien- 
tific spirit  to  domestic  subjects  in  girls'  schools.  Among 
other  papers  will  be  one  by  Mrs.  Ramsay  Macdonald  on 
"The  Technical  Day  School  for  Girls."  In  the  after- 
noon a  discussion  on  '*  Scientific  Teaching  in  Relation 
to  Trade  Classes  and  Industrial  Requirements  "  will  be 
opened  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Millis,  Principal  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  London, 
who  will  deal  with  **  Problems  of  Trade  Education  con- 
sidered in  Relation  to  our  School  System  " ;  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hawthorn,  Headmaster  of  the  Municipal  Technical 
School,  Leicester. 

No  technical  qualification  is  required  on  the  part  of  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  association  as  a  member 
or  as  an  associate.  Members  pay  £2  on  admission,  and 
£1  for  any  subsequent  year  in  which  they  attend  ah 
annual  meeting,  without  further  liability.  Associates  pay 
£1  for  each  annual  meeting  they  attend.  Ladies  are 
admitted  on  the  same  terms. 

It  may  save  some  trouble  if  all  inquiries  as  to  tickets, 
list  of  hotels,  and  lodgings  and  other  local  arrangements 
are  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Local  Secreta.-lcs,  British  Asso- 
ciation, Leicester.  Communications  affecting  only  the 
business  of  the  Educational  Science  Section  should  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  following  secretaries  :  VV.  D.  Eggar,  Eton 
College,  Windsor;  L.  Saville  Laver,  Wyggeston  School, 
Leicester ;  Hugh  Richardson,  Bootham  School,  York  ;  or  to 
"le.  R.  A.  Gregory 

39,  Blenheim  Road,  (Recorder). 

Bedford  Park.  W, 

Experimental  Determination  of  Charles's  Law. 

The  apparatus  is  a  simplified  form  of  that  sold  by 
Messrs.  Gallenkamp  and  Co.,  and  was  designed  to  main- 
tain the  mercury  column  in  each  tube  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  results  obtained,  even  in  the  hands  of  younger 
students,  are  gratifying,  and  the  apparatus  can  be  supplied 
to  a  large  number  of  students  at  a  low  cost. 

The  outer  vessel  A  is  a  large-sized  lamp-glass,  31  cm. 
long,  6  cm.  wide  at  the  top,  and  8  cm.  wide  at  the 
bottom.  Ihe  top  of  the  lamp-glass  is  fitted  with  an  india- 
rubber  bung,  B.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  the  inner  tube,  C,  which  consists  of  a  piece 
of  tubing,  I  cm.  external  diameter  and  about  65  cm.  long. 
This  is  bent,  in  the  bat*s-wing  burner,  to  the  shape  shown. 
Before  bending  it  is  well  to  ascertain  that  the  bore  of 
the  tube  is  constant,  and  the  interior  should  be  well 
cleaned.  The  short  limb  of  the  tube  must  be  closed,  and 
should  be  flattened  by  pressing  on  a  smooth,  flat  surface. 
The  difficult  part  in  the  construction  of  the  tube  is  the 
three-way  at  D.  This  is  made  (after  sealing  the  short 
limb  and  bending)  by  carefully  heating  in  the  foot  blow- 
p/pe  ffame  a  small  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  tube  at 


D,  and  then  blowing  gently.  A  small  **  aneurii 
formed  at  the  heated  portion  of  the  glass  tube, 
when  broken  carefully,  will  give  a  circular  hole  c 
the  same  sectional  area  as  that  of  the  tubing. 
12  cm.  of  tubing  (preferably  from  the  same  le 
tubing  from  which  the  other  portion  has  been  cut) 
hot  at  one  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  circular 
the  other  tube  is  similarly  heated.  Both  these  op 
are  carried  out  simultaneously  in  the  foot  blow-pip 
and  if  care  is  taken  no  water  will  condense  insid 
of  the  tubes.  When  both  pieces  of  tube  are  **  soj 
end  of  one  is  placed  carefully  on  the  circular  hok 
other,  and,  by  heating  and  gently  blowing,  a  gw 
joint  is  obtained.  The  joint  must  be  carefully  1 
by  allowing  it  to  cool  down  very  slowly.  The  siq| 
at  D  is  now  fitted  through  a  hole  in  the  bung  at 
is  fitted  with  a  piece  of  indiarubber  pressure  tubiflj 
This  terminates  in  a  thistle  funnel  at  H,  and 
means  the  air  in  C  can 
always  be  kept  under  a  con- 
stant pressure  during  an  ex- 
periment.  A  thermometer 
(preferably  one  reading  to 
i/ioths  of  a  degree  centi- 
grade) is  fitted,  by  means  of 
rubber  bands,  between  the 
two  limbs  at  K,  and  its  zero 
adjusted  to  the  top  of  the 
meniscus  of  the  mercury  when 
the  level  of  the  mercury  is  ^ 
the  same  in  both  tubes.  The 
length  of  the  air  column  (as 
well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  bath)  at  the  commence- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  can  be  read  off 
easily  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
meter scale,  because,  if  the 
tube  is  of  constant  bore,  the 
volume  of  the  tube  will  be 
proportional  to  its  length. 
Steam  is  passed  into  the  water 
in  the  lamp-glass  through  a 
glass  tube,  M,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  constant 
throughout  the  water  by  the 
stirrer  at  N. 

In    order    to    carry    out    an    exponment,     tiie 
reservoir   is   raised   or   lowered   until    the    I*^vel  ot 
in    the    two    limbs    is    the    same.     The    length   oi 
column    is   read   off   simultaneously    wkb    the  lei 
Steam  is  now  passed  into  the  water  until  a  rise 
50''   C.    has   been   registered,   the  water    in   the  tafl 
being    well    stirred    the    whole    time.     The    steam 
now     disconnected,     the     levels     of     mercury     one* 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  reservoir,   and   the  lengtl 
air  column  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  read  d 

The  following  example  is  an  experiment  carried 
the  school  laboratory  with  this  apparatus  : 

Let  o  =  the  coefticicni  of  expansion  of  air. 
Length  of  air  column  at  start  =42  divisions  =  L 
»>  ,,  finish  =  48-5      ,,        =L' 

Temperature  of  bath  at  start  =4'  C.  =/ 

finish  =  47'C.  =/*. 

Then  42  divisions  of  air  heated  through  43"  C.  expand  6*5 

and  „  ,,  „  i«C.       „      ^ 

J.  .  .  43 

=  0*151  division. 
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sions  were  cooled  to  0°  C,   the  total  decrease 
151x4  =  0004   division,   and   the  length   of   the 
it  o*^  C.  would  be  42-0604  =  41-396  divisions, 
iivisions  at  oX.  expand  o* 1 5 1  division  through  i**  C 
division 


expands  -°  '^'  divisions 


no  00365. 
dent  of  expansion  may  also  be  obtained  from 

L'  =  L(i+oO, 
L'-L 
"  =  -/L    • 
tase   L  must  be  the  length  of  the  air  column 
d  t  the  interval  of  temperature  from  o®  C. 

„- 48-5 -4'  396 
4 1  396x47 
=0*00365. 
aent     of    expansion    is    given    direct    from    the 


L 

4« 
"48-5  = 


1  +  0/ 

I+4« 


■i  +  47« 
and  0  =  0*00365. 
may    be   constructed   on   squared   paper,   having 

of  the  air  column  plotted  as  abscissae  and  the 
Es  as  ordinates.  A  straight  line  will  be  obtained 
lid  cut,   when  produced,   the  zero  of  volume  at 

(absolute  zero).  For  this  exercise  the  read- 
i  temperatures  of  the  bath   and  lengths  of  the 

should  be  taken  for  every  10°  C.  In  order  to 
bis,  the  boiling  flask  should  be  fitted  with  a 
tube,  one  way  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  piece 
tubing  and  a  pinch-cock.  The  removal  of  the 
rCs  the  passage  of  the  steam  from  the  lamp- 
e  air.  E.  T.  Bucknell. 

ip's  Grammar  School  and  the  Oratory  School, 
baston,   Birmingham. 

Pei8iiniim  in  Edueation. 

Kussion  between  Prof.  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
las  gone  beyond  the  subject  of  literature  teach- 
is  touched  what  is  behind  the  teaching  of  any 
od  extended  to  the  aims  underlying  all  educa- 
te might  be  called  the  conservative  and  liberal 
opposed,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  joins 
I  the   raising  of  character   and   learning   the   art 

lliey  should  join  forces;  but  since  it  is  the 
ost  teachers,  and  even  the  tendency  of  the  re- 
to  give  the  first,  it  is  well  to  emphasise  Prof. 
|*s  views  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Oliphant. 
3er  has  not,  I  think,  criticised  Prof.  Armstrong's 
iriy,  for  he  has  taken  phrases  and  sentences 
r  context,  and  has  forced  them  into  a  meaning 
n,   deducing  from   this  the   idea   that  the  article 

Neglected  Art  of  Plain  Reading  "  is  contra- 
nd  that  Prof.  Armstrong  means  ten  times  more 
oes. 

t  not  be  better  to  see  whether  Prof.  Armstrong's 
:s  against  the  average  teacher  and  the  teaching 
h  do  not  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth — truth 
thers  beside  himself  have  discovered?  Mr. 
is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  *'  if  the  youthful 
(  not  attracted  at  the  outset,  there  is  great  risk 
is  later  work  in  literature  will  have  too  much  of 
icter  of  drudgery  to  fulfil*  its   purpose,   and   that 

of  private  reading   will   never   be   firmly   estab- 


lished,'' and  also  "a  premature  beginning  will  only  dull 
the  edge  of  appetite,  and  may  even  create  a  distaste  that 
will  never  be  really  overcome."  But  so  is  Prof.  Arm- 
strong right  in  saying,  *'  Having  made  this  admission, 
he  at  once  proceeds,  however,  to  recommend  a  course  of 
reading  which  undoubtedly  would  savour  of  drudgery  in 
the  eyes  of  every  healthy  boy."  Mr.  Oliphant  actually 
proposes  that  boys  and  girls  should  study  Southey's  **  Life 
of  Nelson,"  after  a  year  or  two  of  Scott!  I  have  known 
students  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  pronounce  that  book 
♦  •  dry  "—what  would  children  of  fifteen  think  of  it?  Boys 
would  not  *'  take  what  was  put  upon  them  without 
demur  "  if  it  was  of  that  kind,  and  neither  would  girls, 
who  are  not  such  "  dear  obedient  creatures "  as  Prof. 
Armstrong  seems  to  think,  for  which  let  us  be  thankful. 

What  is  it  we  do  need  to  aim  at  in  literature  teaching? 
At  the  back  of  all  the  subordinate  aims  is  there  not  the 
prime  one  of  inculcating  a  desire  to  read  the  best,  and 
the  wish  to  go  on  with  it  when  school  days  are  over? 
The  books  borrowed  from  libraries  show  that  this  aim  is 
but  feebly  carried  out,  for  the  most  popular  are  far  from 
the  best.  The  reason  for  this  is  twofold  :  there  is  a  dis^ 
like  for  good  literature  or  there  is  ignorance  regarding 
what  is  the  best  to  read.  The  impression  that  good 
literature  is  dull  and  only  fit  for  school  reading  is  caused 
by  prematurely  forcing  what  would  at  a  later  stage  be 
appreciated  and  enjoyed.  Mr.  Oliphant  would  do  this  by 
his  selection,  and  in  no  study  is  it  so  inexcusable,  for  it 
frustrates  the  very  aim  of  literature  teaching.  All  children 
like  stories;  therefore  the  beginning  can  be  with  them. 
Delight  in  a  story  will  lead  to  enjoyment  of  beauty  in 
language  and  thought,  and  thence  to  discussion  on  style 
and  opinions.  In  this  later  stage  the  teacher  has  the 
opportunity  of  instilling  more  than  a  love  of  literature. 
He  can  guide  thought,  check  conventionality,  and  inspire 
ideals.  It  all  depends  on  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  Prof. 
Armstrong's  opinion  that  they  do  too  much  and  stand 
in  the  way.  They  cannot  do  too  much  so  long  as  the 
pupil  does  it  too,  nor  can  they  give  too  much.  But  they 
must  have  it  to  give,  and  that  is  where  Prof.  Armstrong 
is  right  in  his  so-called  pessimism— the  majority  have  it 
not  to  give.  They  have  not  learnt  the  value  of  individu- 
ality, and  walk  in  the  paths  of  convention.  Prof.  Arm- 
strong recommends  the  "  Upton  Letters "  to  striving 
teachers;  let  there  be  added  to  that  a  far  more  inspiring 
book,  Kappa's  "  Let  Youth  but  Know." 

A  guide  is  necessary  to  the  young  traveller  in  the 
realms  of  reading,  but  he  must  feel  that  the  guide  is 
trustworthy,  for  if  he  is  decoyed  into  reading  something 
**  dry  "  he  will  not  follow  again.  No  book  that  is  read 
in  school  should  be,  or  become,  dry;  if  it  does,  something 
is  wrong  somewhere.  When  it  is  finished  the  readers 
should  be  glad  they  have  read  it,  and  wish  for  more  like 
it.  An  informal  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the 
books  read  will  show  what  has  been  appreciated  and  give 
limits  for  the  next  year's  work. 

Prof.  Armstrong's  advice  to  boys  and  girls  to  read 
practically  anything  and  everything,  and  in  time  they 
will  learn  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  is  rather 
too  wide.  Most  would  separate  the  two  in  time,  but 
some  chaff  in  the  shape  of  novelettes  and  penny  dreadfuls 
will  have  left  its  influence  behind,  and  it  would  remain 
even  after  the  cause  had  become  nauseous.  Mr.  Oliphant 
is  right  when  he  says  that  "  even  if  all  young  people 
had  ready  access  to  a  well-stocked  library,  the  greater 
number  would  rarely  enter  it  except  under  compulsion,  and 
of  those  who  did  venture  inside,  the  majority  would  be 
satisfied   with   the   most   frivolous   books   they   could   find^ 
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and  would  never  develop  a  taste  for  any  other  class  of 
literature  unless  through  some  outside  influence  ** ;  but 
he  does  not  suggest  the  right  influence. 

Ignorance  of  what  is  best  is  often  the  cause  of  its 
neglect,  and  many  young  people  with  an  innate  taste  for 
beauty  of  thought  and  expression  gradually  lose  it  after 
school  days  for  want  of  using  and  satisfying  that  taste. 
Besides  recommending  authors  and  books,  a  list  of  the 
books  which  everyone  ought  to  have  read  by  the  time 
he  or  she  is  twenty-one  would  be  useful.  It  would  be  a 
guide  to  after-school  reading,  and  form  a  starting  point 
for  further  study. 

Of  course,  opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  books  in  the 
list,  but  the  following  is  an  attempt : 

Fiction. 
Dickens,  **  David  Coppcrfield,''  &-c.  ;  Scott,  **  Ivanhoe,'* 
••  Waverley,"  "  Kenilworth,"  &c.  ;  Goldsmith,  **  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield";  C.  Bronte,  "Jane  Eyre";  Kingsley, 
•*  Water  Babies,"  "  Yeast,"  "  Hypatia  " ;  Thackeray, 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "Esmond,"  &c. ;  George  Eliot,  "Adam 
Bcde,"  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "  Silas  Marner,"  &c. ;  Reade, 
"Cloister  and  the  Hearth";  Meredith,  "Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel";  Macdonald,  "Robert  Falconer." 

Poetry. 
The   poems   in    Palgrave*s   "  Golden   Treasury   of   Songs 
and  Lyrics,"  parts  i.  and  ii. ;  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Essays,  <5rc. 
Drummond,  .  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World  " ; 
Lamb,  "  Essays  of  Elia  " ;  Holmes,  "  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  " ;  Carlyle,  "  Heroes  and  Hero-worship  " ; 
Emerson,  "  Essays  " ;  Ruskin,  "  Sesame  and  Lilies  "  (for 
girls  especially).  E.  M.  White. 

Experiment  to  8how  the  Existence  of  Openings  on 
Leaves. 

Thk  following  experiment,  which  I  have  used  for  show- 
ing that  the  extrrnal  coaling  of  a  leaf  must  be  pierced  by 
openings,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 
The  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The 
leaf  (A),  which  must  be  quite  undamaged,  is  sealed  by 
its  petiole  into  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  (C)  drawn  out  to  a 
fairly    fmr    point    and    dipping    into    water    (D)    contained 

in  the  flask.  Through  the 
two-holed  rubber  stopper 
(B)  passes  the  tube  (C),  and 
a  second  piece  of  tubing  (H) 
bent  at  right  angles,  fitted 
with  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  (G)  and  clip  (F). 
On  exhausting  the  air  above 
the  water,  a  stream  of 
bubbles  rises  from  the  end 
of  the  lube  C  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  By  con- 
tinuing the  process  of  ex- 
haustion, the  stream  of 
bubbles  may  be  produced 
indefinitely,  and  hence, 
since  all  the  joints  of  the 
apparatus  are  air-tight,  the 
experiment  shows  that  there 
must  be  openings  in  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Further,  on 
fastening  the  clip,  the  size  of  the  air  bubbles,  which  still 
appear,  gradually  diminishes,  until  finally  the  bubbles  them- 
selves disappear.  The  explanation  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  experiment  is  a  useful  exercise  on  pressures. 
The  County  School,  Barry,  Glam.  E.   H.  Da  vies. 


English  ConTortation  IsaistmBte  la 

I   WISH   to  direct  the  attention  of  your  read 
scheme,    arranged    by    the    Board   of    Educatioi 
Prussian    Minister    of    Education,    by    means 
Englishmen    can    be   appointed    "  cooversation   i 
in  first-rate  German  schools. 

I  take  this  upon  myself  because  it  was  official 
few  days  ago  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Repi 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  Englishm< 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  in  sufiicien 
it  was  proposed  to  throw  it  open  to  American! 
this  can  only  arise  through  prevalent  ignorai 
scheme  among  English  teachers  and  students,  n 
all  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  Director 
Inquiries,  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Westminster? 

The  arrangement  is  intended  for  those  w*ho  wis 
the  German  language,  but  I  stated  frankly  tha 
German  was  a  secondary  consideration ;  1  wishc 
in  a  German  university.  Every  facility  was  gi 
was  treated  by  the  staff  and  director  of  the  s 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  my  **  conversations  " 
a  continual  source  of  interest  and  recreatii 
average  two  hours  a  day,  and  the  uniform  sal: 
jC^S  I  OS.  a  month. 

Hoping  Englishmen  will  take  pity  on  the  po 
youth  and  save  him  from  the  impending  peril 
accent.  Ernest  Bowman* 

Karlstr.   17,  Kiel. 

The  Aim  of  Modem  Language  Teaehs 

No    one    would   nowadays    mainUun    that    to 
for  written  tests  is  the  aim  of  modern  language 

This  passage  occurs  in  an  excellent  paper  by 
V'ipan  in  your  issue  for  May,  1907.  Is  the  wril 
in  making  this  easy  assumption?  The  requii 
external  examiners  absolutely  necessitate  intermit 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  class.  Even  H.M. 
(who,  whatever  they  may  be  in  theory,  are  also 
examiners)  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  r 
matical  accuracy,  such  as  can  only  be  attain 
extensive  paper  practice.  Now,  the  averS] 
language  master  knows  that  his  bread  and  but 
— next  to  his  disciplinary  powers — on  his  power 
the  external  examiner  and  the  Government  Ins 
such  circumstances  I  venture  to  think  that  Mr. 
jumped  somewhat  too  hastily  to  his  apparently 
conclusion. 
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(/■'intit}.       M\ni-ti§\it)iy    (ill ""lint.      Anififivmy    i MnhtVw-W'*! ofuvi).    ■ 
Aiin^itttiv  (H'l'f'iinifiiy      AI>>iiiv|uttiifi-4       Nof*-^,      Vri«-:i(»iii:iiy. 

CLASSROOJVl      MANAQEMEISt: 

lt/«    I'rlmlpleii   and    Technique.      My    Wm.i.mm    r'liANin.KR 

MaOIKV         CffiWII  Mvii,  .'•«     Ijiif. 


on  rh':  i'ri<-*ii:i2  ai.4  Theory  r 4  Ancient  Greek  Ed'ica: 
oVi  r>>  riiH»  B.i .  fiy  the  U:e  KcyirrrH  J.  Faauux.  !i 
Trinify  (:ollri(«.  C.'nmbndire,  Cr«ven  Univcfncy  S:lh 
i^ui',r  0»iii..vll<>r  fl  Medal  I  wt  {I'JfJiy.  Edited  by  M.  J.  I 
''f  Wint-he-ter  0>II«:ife.  with  the  aMutAZkee  of  Dr.  :*a: 
llnvRr  Jt^K^'ON-,  E.  D.  A.  MuBriHCAD,  and  ochen.  II 
from  'freck  Vai»e^.    aro.  4^.  net. 

f)r     A.    W.    Vkrrall   Hiy#.  in  the  ouune  of  m  tkirt 

''Th^  urtijal  ikchieveijient  had  a  sulMtAntiTe  v)Uue  iodepi 
any  iKrifmal  ct'Unlrh:rAti'iu.  No  English  book,  perh^w  i 
Vc^ik,  ritvuTH  thu  iwrov  ifroiiiid,  or  tiringn  together  auconreni 
niat'.'ri.-tU  f<tr  iitudyint;  the  oubject  of  ancient  Gneek  educatli 

PROFESSIONAL       EDUCAT 

My  Vmfi^mftr  T.  Clifford  Allbctt.    Crown  8to,  3e.  n< 

Thr  fif,,rtntor.—'-  Dr.  Allbutt'ii  Lecture  i«  one  of  the  able 

on  thi:  Hiihjc<;t  with  which  it  deal*  that  we  have  erer  re 

ttlioiilrl  do  a  wt*rld  of  gbud,  though  we  cannot  accept  it  «ii  & 

NOTES  ON  THE  COMPOSII 

By  Profeaaor  T.  Cliff 


OF  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

BKTt.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  not. 


Cambridge  Local   Examinations,  190 


RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE. 

TIlM  ArlN  or  thn  ApOfltleS.  (in<-k  IVxt.  With  NntoH.  My 
T    K     ISi.l.   MA.      »«    «;<!.  \Jh  mar  ,1  ,:l  S4  ,nor. 

Till*  ArtN  of  tho  Apcmtlen.  Autimrihi'il  VcrNinn.  With  Nott!N. 
Il\    I     K.  I-Ai.i..  MA  ,  iin<l  Idv    A    S.  Wmi-oi.k,  M.A.     '.'«.  iWl. 

Tlin  CloNpnl  licconUtiK  to  St.  Mark.      liir  liriM-k  1'<xt. 

WiMi   IiiIi.hImi  Itoli  iili.l   Nnl.N.     fiy   Uv\.   I'mf    H.   M.  NWKTK.  D.  1  >. 

\i|.i|.|.i|  I.V   Mi%     .1     M.   l.l'l'li»N,   M.A.      (}'>fl,,„.,n,,ij,  J,i,n,„,iin'i 

■s.n.u,    ) 
AhIIiiii  Iri  *I  X  rixliiii,  «\llli  NoIi'mIiv  tin-  Himw  K<lii'>r.  |/fi  I'tfjMmiinn. 
Tlin   inplHMf*  to   t.hf«  IMltllppllltlH.     A  M<  vm.d   IVxt.    With 

IiiImhIiii  linn,  Niili-H  mill  |iixNi>itiilii>iiH.     ity    MiNhup    l.iiiini'dOT. 

I'..  (.V.  ,■;.>,•. 

Till*  FIplHtln  to  tho  IMllllpplailH.     With  TninHl.itlon.  I'uni- 

i.Jiiii.....    .ukI    N.Mpm   I.ii    Kii»;h-)i  Kru.ii'tH.     \\y    Wry   Mrv.  ('.  .1. 

VxinlMN  ■•I  \Sfimii-. 

Tim  NplNtlo  of  Ht.  JnmON.  Thf  Uni-k  IVxI.  With  Intm- 
iliii  Hull  iiMil  Ni'liH.  Hv  l(i-\.  .liMKi'M  n.  Mwnii.  S4>«-iiii(l  Kditioii. 
li-i    II.  I  \S,nu„\ 

Tlir  npliltll*  of  Hi.  Jai11C*N.  'Jrrt'k  lixt.  Willi  Cninnunt.uy. 
\\\  DmIiIi    I'lff.wm.i  II. .1(1       IN .1  \ln  t',.  r,.ps. 

ENGLISH. 

Hoot  t.  Mn  1*111 1  on.  1'jiiiIi>-<  I  :tllil  \|  Wlttl  Intl-iKlintion  :Ul<i 
\..|.  .       \U    M     M\.  Mill  vs.  II.  \       N.  I /•/■',„<.  -,1  .  . 

Miirnilon.     w  ith  iiiii.>,iii.ii..i)  nn.i  \i>ti-s.     iiy   M.   Mm- 

Mlll    »N.    H     \  :•.         .S.W,.|.    ■'*     l.,|  '  |..'ll.,M    . 

Miiriutoti,  *Vo.     I'hi.-i  1m  I',  r.  I'Mt.HvAK.     1h.    ;./.,- 

Quonthl  l)«irwanl.  Wuh  iMlnnhutumnnil  N.-los.    .•h.wI, 

l.'i.N.--. 

Oiionlln  niirwiiiM.  \»>ii.k.-.ir«-rS.h,M.u.  is.  .M.  j." 

KlnHHliiy'N  M«iivoN.     WithN.t.s     k.,1.  |/v  '       •/    . 

HluiKiV4)t|t|iro'H  M«M*rhitnt  of  Vonlco.      ^^uh  Intr- au^H.-n 

Ui.l  N.-l.  .        |t\    l\     iMi.  iii.«\        N    'M.  [■.■:;.      .■•I--'  >■•...   . 

i\irtolniulN.  Wi'.li  l-.i!i.' li!.M-..'n  .»:.l  N-»ti-.    \\\  K.  hKn.n- 

1..N  .      ..J 

Moivhillit  of  Voiiloo.     Kx.>l  y  rii'.i.'ti.     |h 

l^orloliinuii.     r».i^5.v  I'iiiiiV     u  ;  N' .     . 

'rf»n«y««o«  H  Solrot   l\>«»in».    WvV  hww  \-^\w\\    in.i  n- ii-^. 

Im    M     W    l.i     i;,..     .1    i   W      \\     \\  ,:  ..«        -H    ,.l 
MUlon.     iVimiH.     W  •.:»»  1  v. •..•,■...■.•..•.   .i:..i  N.  :,<      PvNV     ll>!:. 
M    \        I  .     ■  I  N  . 

I.VrMttrt.  Soil1l«»ti«.  1*0.      r-x  XX     1-      .  M    V      N      :. 


FRENCH   AND  GERMAN. 

Mollere.    Le  Misanthrope.    Edited  by  O.  E.  Fxss, 
Ooethe.-  Hermann  und  Dorothea.    Edited  by  i 

riKLii.     '6s.  ikl. 


LATIN. 


OorneliUB    NepOS.      Vol.    l.   (containinir    Livee   of  : 
lliuniiMtociuit,   Arifltides,  Pauftaniaa.  CiuionX      With  > 
V(H-abuliry.    My  Ukrbert  WiLKiNtK)N,  M.A.     la.  ad. 
I  [Pn 

Oaesar.— Oalllo  War.  Books  II.  and  III.  Wi 
and  WKMibulary.     By  Uev.  W.  G.  Ri^hkbforo,  LL.D. 

The  Oalllc  War.    Edited  by  ReT.  John  Bo: 

mill  lU'V.  A.  S.  Walix>li2,  M.A.    4h.  6d. 

;    VlrffiL— Aeneld.    Book  Z.    With  Notes  and  Vocabu 
S.  If.  OwKN,  M.A.     l8.  Od.  {JuAiwa. 

\    Livy.  -Book  XXI.    My  W.  W.  Caprs,  M.A.,  and  J. 
HI  \n\\.  M.A.     Itt.  IkI. 

Books  XXI.  and  XXII.    Edit«d  l>y  ReT.  W. ' 

M.A.     4s.  ihL 

Oicero.    The  Oatlllne  Orations.     Edited  by  A.  S. 

i.itt.i).    '.'«.  »kl. 

Horace.  Odes.  Book  III.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu 
W   K.   Pai.k.   .M.A.    (Elementary  Claaaica.)     Is.   tfd. 

iSeries. )     I's. 

GREEK. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Xotes  anc 
lirv.  Mv  Kvv.  A.  S.  Walih)LE,  M.A.  la.  6d.  With  1 
My  K.  A.  Wkiis.  M..K.     la,  <^. 

Euripides.-  Hecuba.    With  Notes  and  Vocmbulary. 

J.  II. M-.  M.A.,  ;iii<i  Kev.  X  8.  Walfolx,  ILA.     1*.  aL 

\Jmnimr  a. 

Plato.    Buthyphro.    ApolofTY.    Orito,    and  I 

Ir.ii.^'.iiTv.i  ly  K  J.  Chi  rch.    *J».  *ki.  net. 

Homer.  Iliad.  Book  VI.  W'tth  Notes  and  Vocabu 
X\  a  ;m;  It  v-^.  l.:i:.h..  Axid  Rvv.  M.  A.  Bay  field,  V.A 

Iliad.    Books  I.-XII.    Edited  by  W.  Lmar.  U 

Uvv.  M.  A    ivov.v: :  .  M  A.    w. 
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Kk  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,   D.C.L.,   LL.D. 

ffUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM   THE    EARLtEST   TIMES  TO  1901. 

VoL  I.  :   B.C.  55-A,p*  1509.     With  173  lllustrfttiooB.     Crown  8vo,  4b. 
1689.    Witlj  96  Illuatrationa.     Crown  8vo,  4i!.     Vol.  III.:  1689-1901.    With  109  lllu6tration».     Crown  8vo,4s. 
Complete  in-  One  Volume.     With  ii78  llluBiralions.     C*rown  8vo,  V2s, 

A    SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF    ENGLISH     HISTORY. 

With  Ce  Maps  and  'J2  Plana  of  Battk»,  At.     Fcap.   4lo,  6s, 

OUTLINE      OF      ENGLISH      HIS-flbRY. 

B.C.  35-A.l>.   1901,     With  06  Woojcuts  niid  Maps.     Fcap.  8vo,  W  M. 


fILLIAM   WATSON,  A.R.C.Sc,   D.Sc.   (Lond.),   F,R,S., 

AsarsTAX'T  PKOPESSOit  ov  Physics  at  the  Royal  Colle«je  of  Sciknce,  Londux* 

TEXT-BOOK    OF    PRACTICAL    PHYSICS. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Student  working  in  a  Physical  Laboratory. 

With  '27H  lllu«.trtitioiia.     Large  trown  8vo,  68.  \jHHt  PnhfUhed, 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

Fourth  £dition.     With  579  IUu6trAtiai)»  anil  a  (Jol lection  of  Ex&mples  «od  Qiiesliou*!  with  Ansswers, 
Largo  crown  8vo,   ICM.  6<L 


t  o/  Miuirfi  vAijf.    a*,  ^d*  tict^  pott/va. 


By  Professor  GANOT. 

lafarsd  and  Eaited  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  and  Reused  by  A.  W.  REIXOLD,  M-A.,  F.H.S. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS. 

:K>5T1I   EDITIUN.      With  9  Culourea   FlaUs  Ami   Map«,  m*l   \ms  Wr.odiutB.     TioMn  *Hvu,    1.%. 

:URAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR   GENERAL  READERS. 

KDITION.     With  7  riAter?^  031  Woodcuts,  and  nn  Appt'uilix  of  <^>u^slion!?.     Ctvwn  Nvo,  7^.  tkl. 

?/  r  K.  ARNOLD,  MJ.     "  By  J.  HAM  BUN  SMITH,  M.A. 

Practical    Introduction    to    Latin     ^^*^^"Jf  ^!*;:    ,^^*^^°,  ^^"^^  ^^-  ^*^-     ^*-^^P*'-''  "^'^^  ^^ 

tllfon.    ny  G.  GE^^vitLK  Buavl^t,  D.D„  formerly  j^Tly     T  ^-^«™  > 

A   Shilling  Arithmetic,      l^or  the   use  of    hle- 

TiiiLiil  iry  CtiiAstft  UKfl    Prt-'paratary  SchooU.      FcAp,  fctti^   U.      Will* 
Aiiewci-H.  it.  i>I^ 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic.    AaTanged  an<J  adapted 

ttj   till?  yvctlouH  \u   UaMkiik    SMiTUa  *Tft«itlac    oi>   AjiUiti*«l1c/' 
Cri>>wu  Sto,  witU  Ana  wont,  ite. ;  without  Aunwcjs^  U^  Od. 

Elennentary  Algebra.     Xew  EJitionj  with  a  lar^wl 

tiuniUrr  o(  ciiiUiUoiml  Kxtrcie-tsi,     With  or  with*'tit  Aiisv.  li  -      C  -v  m 
.<  A' AT.     CVoirtt  >ftv,  \^f. 

Exercises    on    Algebra.      Small    6 v.,    ^-.    +.,. 

Elementary  Trigonometry,     ^mall  8vo,  4s.  6J. 

-'i  A  fir    7.  <i*r 

Elementary  Statics*     Crown  Bvo,  3s. 
Elementary  Hydrostatics.     Crown  8vo,  38. 

Riders  in  Euclid.     Uontnining  a  Graduated  Col- 

lectiun  *A  Enty  bednctioni*  from  fSuiikfa  1  ,   II.,   U1  ,  1^,,  *^*^  V    "' 
EucUd  M      KlotnuiiU  of  Getniiiilry/*     Ci-oi>'U  tj^o,  i*,  Otl. 

An    Introduction     to    the    Study    of    Heat. 

Crown    bvo 


UNCIS  DAVID  MORtCE,  M.A. 
iXXxc  Greek.     With  Notes  and  Voca- 

\leon  contanseau,  m.a, 

fcal    Dictionary  of  the    French  and 

I  JL«neuagc&.     Post  Svo,  »a.  tkj. 

kct    Dictionary    of  the    French    and 

h    T^rt^iiAf-*^^       (i   ,1,1   n  ,  n-  f    I  AbriUgiatiil  oftho  Auttior  a 

:  , '  preacrviiiifan  the  RjtMt 

in  II  tiiUL'li  smuJicr  \  ulumv. 
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fH  A.  A,  SOMERVILLE,  M.A. 
French  Writer,     For  tLe  me  of  Lnwtr     Geometrical     Conic     Sections 
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the  College,  Litta  of  Offlcert,  Examiiierft,  &B4 
the  Regulationt  of  the  varioui  Ex&mUu 
with  &n  Appendix  containing  ihm  follotr 
Ination  Papers: 


1.  pHiictH  mt  lit  Examination  ot  Temic^uam  for  DtplottuM, 

%  Do.  do.  do* 

S,  Piiperfl  s*Jt  (Vt  Exa.fiiliiiiWuu  oi  PupO*  lor  Oef1fficNl«% 

4.  Do.  do.  do* 

i,  F«p«rsBetatPj^feaBl(>nAlPrctifutn«r7  BxaaaioitlDQ, 

0.  l>Ot  do.  dix  h*| 

T.  Piiper*  wt  at  Lower  Forwi  Exvookiatinr: 

8.  Do.  d<». 

•,•  Niia.  St  4,  $,  ttad  <V  tDJix^b«  hod 9cp4fmX«t> .  yncc,  utc  i 
»cl,    Koft.  7  iitid  H,  price,  Irte  tij  io*t*  4d.  ivribl 
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ABUSE  OF  THE  FAIRY  TALE  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.    By  C  L.  THOMSON 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND 
SRATURE,    Reprints,  Annotations,  and  Criticisms 
ITUARTS 
TIE 
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By  LEON    CONTANSEAU,   M.A. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANG 

Post  8vo,  3s.  tid, 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LAN6UA 

Being  o  iMieful  Ahiiilgiiifiit  of  the  Author*^  *'  PiAoikvU  Fn-nch  ainl  English  Oictionmy,  '  [iieFcrring  ail  Um 
ares  of  the  Origin&li  ooudemied  in  a  much  Bmallor  Voluinc,     Squiirt*  18mo,  Is.  6<1. 

*•*  Sjje'^iai  Etfition /or  Ti'mxiUm  and  Porkxt  LV^  hotoni  in  hnfkrr  tiit'k,  pri^  3^.  6d,  nef. 


FIRST    STEP    IN    FRENCH.      An   F^y   ^CeUiod  of 

LcATuiitg  tlie  Klvmetit-.  ^if  ^li^  l.riii;;ii.tge:  1.  VocakmlAi^  t^f  Words 

for  £xeixu«i  i^  ;  ;e.<;  of  GmmruAr ;  3,  Ex«irc)ji«a 

tn  Kreuch  «nd  lodi  ;  4.  EnturtMluing  Ttaoei 

for  Il«»diiig  &;i  <kJ. 

MODERN    FRENCH    GRAMMAR.     Coinpming 

j>o«ed  tuitn  tJi<  Ixrst  French  Authors  of  the  Pre*eiit  Dny.     I'Jfmt*,  4%. 

QUIOE    TO    FRENCH    TRANSLATION.     Being   a 

8cl*c'tlon  of  In*trnctiy«  und  Ktit«rt«lniug  HtiglUh  Jl»tm<Jt»,  with 
HUiU  for  thc'tr  Tmtialatiaii  Into  French,     Itmu,  S«.  (kL    Kky,  Sd.  «d. 
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Sv^irrAX,  fid. 
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TltA>'HLATl(>S    biJUK,    !?d . 

Fimrt  FiiJcMcM  RtcADCA,  Sd. 

{^ECOHD    I'^RKlfCl]    RKADBII,    8<I. 


fiy  ./.   HAM  BUN 


ARITHMETIC    Ctowd  Svo,  38.  bd.     (Copies  may  be  had 

wjUiout  the  Answer*.) 
A  Key.    i>s 

SHILLING     ARITHMETIC.      For     the     use    uf 

Flun.eiitiiry  Chiaacii  and  l'rci«iiati»ry  8chool«.     Fcup,  Bro,  !«.     With 

EXERCISES     IN     ARITHMETIC.     Atranged     aad 

Adapted  to  the  Section*  In  Hamhlin   Smjfu'^  ♦'Tr^satise  ou  Arith- 
lufittc."    Cruwrti  8?o,  with  An«wer»ij  iJu, ;  without  Atiiwcirs,  1»,  *d. 
A  Key.    (^  M. 

ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA.    New    KditioD,    with   a 

Urge'  iiurul»<:r  of  oddltlomd  Ex«rciAa&.     With  or  withqut  Atitwcn. 
Crown  8vo,  8*.  iSd.    Ai)«w«n  Mparat^ly,  Od. 
A  K«3f,    Crowu  8to,  tN. 

EXERCISES    ON     ALGEBRA.     Small    8vo,    is.   6d. 

(Celtic*!  rau\  1.t.'  hud  without  Answcrnj 

ELEMENTARY      TRIGONOMETRY.      J^mall     Hvo, 

A  Koy.    T«.  4^. 
ELEMENTARY    STATICS.    Crown  8vq,  3a. 


SMITH,   M.A. 

ELEMENTARY    HYDROSTATfOS. 

Key  to  Static-*  and  liydrGBtatic*-.     '- 

RIDERS  IN    EUCLID.     C<>. 

lection  of  Ew'-y  l>«<]nctionj»  frtiro    i 

Eadid'.  "  Eledjeutto  of  Get»mctry,       •_■ .   -  ^     ^" 

AN      INTRODUCTION     TO     THE 

HEAT.     Crown  8v.>,  M, 

GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS 
ELEMENTS   OF  GEOMETRY.    rc«r.u! 

to  V  Land  portions  <f  H.li-.XI     ,n,;l  XII    .-f   H 
»nd  Notes.    AmiTijifiL-d  -  '1 

hrid^fB   Cniver»ity   w   i  • 

(IliMtVa  J.  and  IT.  may  1     ;.    .      ,  ,      ^    .      _    J 

A  K«y.     Hs.  t'id. 


BOOK     OF    ENUNCIATIONS     FOR 

SMITH'S     QCOMCTRY,      ALGEBRA,      Tftl' 
STATICS,  and  HYDftOSTATICS.    >sn,»il  ^u 

THE    METRIC    SYSTEM    OF   WEKl 

MEASURES.    An  EUmeut^iiy  Trc«tl*c.    Csntrwa 


By  Professor  GANOT. 

Translmtcd  and  Edited  by  E.  ATKINSON.  Ph.D.,  F.C.S..  »nd  Revised  by  A.  W.  REINOLD.  A 

SIXTEENTH   EDITION.      With  9  Coloured  Plates  and  MapB»  aod  I04>S  WoodoaU. 

Crown  8vo,  15s, 

NATURAX-     PMIZ-OSOPHY 

Foe*    Oes&ei*a*l    ResMleic^a     £i.im«l     YoiAim^    PoK^ontt* 

TENTH     EDITION.      \\'ith   7    Plutcs,    631    Woodcuts,    and    an    Appetidix   of    *itH«iiionfL 

Crown  8vo,  7«   6<L 


fiy  WILL/AM  WATSON,    A.R.C.Sc,   D.Sc.  (London),  F, 

ASSISTANT     IHOFEVSOH   OF    FHVHiirs    \T  THE    JtOYAL   COLLEGE    OF   S^LIENCK^  LOXDOK, 

A   text-sook:   of   practicah.    i^hcyi 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Student  working  in  a  Physical  Xiaboratory 

With  27H  IIluKirations,     I^iige  crown  8vo.   9*.  \'hi4 

A    TEXT-BOOK     OF     FMYSICS. 

FOUBTH  EDITION  (Sixth  Iiiipr«Mioit).   With  579  lUuatrationB  and  a  Collection  of  Eacamplea  and  QnestioDa, 

Large  erown  8vo,  lOa.  Sd, 

LONGMANS,   ORBEN,  AND   COMPANY,  3©.  PATERNOSTER  ROW.    LONDOl 


JNIVERSITY  PRESS 

PROVERBS     OF     ALFRED 

Ma«.  by  W,  W.  HKtvT.     Wjih   Inlr-Mldctiun,  Notes. 

FcAp,  Sto,  2*,  iWl. 

THE    ELIZABETHAN    SEAMAN 

iltlMfnil  Notctf^  M(tp*,  &c,,  by 


Cruwti  8v0,  48.  tkl. 


OF     HAWKINS, 
AND    DRAKE 


FROBISHIER 


•  A  v<*lu»io  which  is  nut  only  oi  Ui^h  ed^oittotml 
»  mtlHsil  to  every  youth  ill  whuiu  btjiii*  ihc  HfilHt 

KINGSLEY'S     WESTWARD     HO! 

Uh  iiitf»iiiJ.ilLio[j  iiiid  N'ote^-,  Kiy  A.  I  ►.   Innk-. 
Luinn  ?Vf>,  cl<'th.  'Jh. 

>N     ADDISON     BY     MACAULAY 
AND     THACKERAY 

Twelve  Essays  by  Addison, 

1*8    LIFE    OF    JULIUS    CAESAR 

l*«  TmimUtion.     Krlitod  by  R.  H.  Caub. 
Cruwti  Btro,  In.  tH. 

COLONEL    CHABERT 

Edir.  1  l»y  n.  W,  I  litsrrs.  M.A. 

JEANNE 
IICAL    GERMAN    GRAIMMAR 

Wopd-Furrafttiun,     and    Accldeiice,       By    Jo»CPli 
iiOHT,  in.. IK.  D.CL,,  LLJX,  rjtt.i». 
Cruwn  Hvo,  cloth,  mj*-  iift. 

ICI     PLAVTI     MOSTELLARIA 

ii«i.H«     FcAp.  Hvo,  cloth,  An.  «W, 
.....  ^rulH>dicA  the  rc^dtt-*  <>f  tuuch  focotlt 
liic   ttjji.L  iiit:luile«    -tomo   very   huiupy  i^oTujectuml 

OXFORD    GEOGRAPHIES 

^1,  HI»    The  Senior  Geotfraphy. 

»nti    P,  I».  UcuukiirHiLJN.     Cr.avu   hv.j,   cloth,   with 
•  lit  Mrtps  ttiicl  i:ii<igrtuii«,  2*.  tkL 

-"  We  lijivtt  honj  eleiirly  liUt  fi'i-wjiid  ihc  tf'SfciitJul 

irliteh  iiiuBt  K^du/illy  lie  ithfeorbcd  jn  the  *fh<KA  life 

vuhiiuo,    Ihuiigh  written  within  thv  t^enxio  *>f  tin 

,  c«n   Iw-  \\sr^\   Ur  n    f  ir    vifJur  work  thrm  the  test 

II!'  11  direttc'd   t'>Wjird9   the 

«tla|L^nuns  cleniHy.  .  .  . 

hi  jinfiit  tif  view  "ill  lUc 

III   irtriiniEikf  tlwit  W\'i.^.  ,  .  . 

r  tilt:    Invjiliuktjk-  nianitcr   Ilk 

-f  Hihy  fur  yi«uiitf  children^  ujid 

-.  t."|.  fn.r^/' 

iV\    FITBLISHETK     Uy  A.  J.  Hbr»i»tmok. 

Imlnary  QoorvAphy.    U.  tkK 

qior   Qeoffraphy.     i^ccund  Kdition.      With  JiVi 


COURSE     OF     MATHEMATICS 


h  ' 


M  V 


r'l 


\  .Svo,  S*<,  Ud. 

'  ii-h  |»erv4iiio»  the  )n»^«k  tiiAkus 

r  whM  la  Aec'kiiiK  »  ounjHH*n- 

L    rt^iigurd  it  JM5  HUit«ib1c  for  a 

tht3  1k»v  wf  Lo  if.  iitcUncd  to  think  ho  htts  to\mt  tho 

when  h«  h4«  coiuo  t«i  ilio  end  uf  his  flchoc}! 

jhtaitiint    uf    the  anbjcot-mftttov,   though 

r^.   \n  Btdct   and   lofthNil.      .  *  The  bcok 

rn   fi,  riii.riM  Mnd  tciichern,  Hnd  ou):ht  tt) 

liiohtx  mntiiKdfl  fi»r  AfhoMln/' 

1  trx'^itmcut  of  ntiithciuutk''^— 

_   I.  .  — w*'  c'vM  heartily  (t»vniniL'iid 

vru^vd   *itvt:tiU   i-r   it«   rhii])tern  with  p^witivu 

rcV6«ilcd    hy     51  r.     Mulrs    niethcdii    iirrtHt 

\  j'tevfiooL  .  ^  ,  Tlic  toiichor  uf  uiAthemAticft  will 

I  inany  wrinkle*  whi<;h  wlU  uiM^tcHnlly  nwiii't  htin 

TO    ELEMENTARY    GEOMETRY 

lCx«iup]c<<  1ty.Tntr>'  \Vr,i.i.i.''ij:v    It!---!  i  l,  >f.A. 

t  f ROWOE,  Oxford  Univercity  Press,  Amait  Com«r,  E.G. 


^  ^  A  Teaeher  writes:  "Of  all 
the  many  books  sent  me 
by  various  publishers,  I 
know  of  none  to  compare, 
for  the  special  purposes  for 
v^hich  they  are  intended, 
¥vith  those  issued  by  your 
firm.  It  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  any- 
thing: more  adapted  to  lay 
solid  foundations  of  culture 
and   taste."  ^| 

HORACE  MARSHALL 

&  SON'S  CATALOGUE, 

and  any  particulars  of  their  publications  tliat  m 
be  required,  wiil   be   sent   post   free  on    re 
of  a  postcard. 

The  following  itst  uf  a  few  of  the 
bof>kfi  r«*ferred  to  iihove  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  raiigu  uml  clhirttcter  of  the 
miMlePii  etlucational  works  iasaed  by 
this  houne. 

BOTANY      RAMBLES.       Ump     clolh.       Illtislirtt^ 
Sunnner,    U,     Antniiin,    is, 

THE  TEMPLE  READER,     For  Senior  HcboUrs.     Illi 

iiateti.      Is.  i\\\,  ijt'L  ^^ 

TALES   FROM   THE   GREEK.     Ilhistrated.     la.^ 
STORIES  FROM  THE  LATIN   POETS,     llhistrntc 

THE   CELTIC  WONDER-WORLD.    niutiirnte<l,     ii 

LITTLE    ENGLISH     POEMS.      A    chftrmi.ig     Pq 
iJriok,     1«.  M. 

INDEXING  AND   PRECIS  WRITING,    is. 

A   HEURISTIC  ARITHMETIC.     Method  Book  (wi 
ExHitijtletHi,  ±s.  (hL  ;    ExAm{iWe   only,    la.       S/tfiitn 

STORIES  FROM  THE  NORTHERN   SAGAS.    lib 

tnittil.      ■2'..  (i«l 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  BEOWULF.    Ubistraioil   1 

READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE.     ribmrAte 
Is.  tiiL  tR't> 

DANS    LE    ROYAUME    DES    F£ES,      Littlo    Fwn 

riays.   li^i  mm 

LITTLE  FRENCH   FOLK.    Illuntrated.    2^.        V 

THE     CARMELITE     CLASSICS.     SMmbinl     Kngli 
T'?\t«.      Kr'xn  Htb  to  U.  4d-      Com^Jf^tr  Lt^  ptutt /t> 

A    FIRST    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND,     liy   V 

Thomson.     !j>   Six   Parts.     Illiistrate<L     U»   (ki 
28.   fid. 

C  ARM  IN  A    BRITANNIAE.     A    Cheap    nml    Conipk 

(^jlliHljiifi  4jf  Kirtlorioal  P<x*try.     *2«, 

London :  Temple  Houte,  and  125,  Fleet  Streetf  E.C 
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BIRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,     CHANCERY    L 


COLLEGJE    OF    PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBUST    SqUABB,    LOKDOV,   W.C. 


DIPLOMA   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  Associate, 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  Ckille^-e  are  held  in  London  and  at 
the  following  provinoial  Local  Centres: — vis.,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymonth. 
The  Associateship  and  Licentiateship  Examinations  are  held  twice 
a  year,  riz.,  in  the  first  week  in  January  and  the  last  week  in 
Augnst.    The  Fellowship  Examination  is  held  only  in  January. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject 
for  each  grade 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  at  one  Examina- 
tion. 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea;  the  local  fee  at  the  ProTincial 
Centres  is  10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education  may  be  examined  vractieally  for  Certificates 
of  Ability  to  Ttnfh.  The  PrHCtical  ExaHiinatiou  i«  Ijeld  in 
February.  May,  and  October.  The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examina- 
tion is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  f rises  are  awarded : — Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion, £10;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics.  £6; 
Physical  Science,  £5.  A  "  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  valoe  of 
£20,  to  the  candidate  who,  baring  attended  two  Courses  of  the 
Lectures  for  Teachers,  delivered  at  the  College  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a  Col- 
lege Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Examinations 
are  printed  in  the  College  Ciilondara,  price  28.  6d.  each,  free  by  post. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(University  of  London), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

The  College  provides  instruction  for  Students  preparing  for  the 
University  of  Ijondon  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Preliminary 
Medicine ;  also  instruction  in  subjects  of  General  Education. 

There  is  a  Training  Department  for  Teachers,  a  Hygiene  Department, 
and  an  Art  School. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 
Department  for   Profeeeional  Training   in  Teaching. 
Head  of  the  Department :  Miss  Mary  Morton,  M.A. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in  October  and  in 
Januftry. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teachintf  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Loudon  and 
Cambridge. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


BRITISH    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

LEICESTER  MEETING,  1907. 

Tlie  Association  meets  at  LEICESTER  on  Slst  July,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Sir  David  Gill,  K.C.B.,  F.R.H. 

No  technical  qualification  is  required  on  the  part  of  an  applicant  for 
admission  as  a  Member  or  as  an  A8H<^iate. 

MEMBERS  pay  £2,  on  admission,  and  £1  for  any  suljscquent  year  in 
which  they  attend  an  Annual  Meeting,  without  further  liability. 
ASSOCIATES  pay  £1  for  each  Annual  Meeting  they  attend.  LADIES 
ar.-  admitted  on  the  same  terms. 

A.  SILVA  WHITE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Burlington  House.  London,  W. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES  (A  Con- 

^  stituent  Colleffe  of  the  University  of  Wales).  Depaptment 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  FrofesHor  of  Education, 
R.  L.  Archkr,  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford),  assisted 
by  Misi*  J.  K.  Borland,  M.A.,  and  F.  Fletchkr,  B.A. 

Preparation  is  offered  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  UniverHity 
of  Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (Theoretical  and  Practical). 
Facilities  for  Practical  Teaching  arc  provided  at  the  two  County  Schools 
in  Hangor.  and  at  the  Preparatory  School  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Department. 

There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  Training  Department  in  which  i)repMra- 
tion  is  offered  f(»r  the  Higher  Certificate  Examination  «»f  the  National 
Frwbcl  Union.  Students  in  this  Dcmrtmcnt  practise  in  the  Kinder- 
garten attached  to  the  Prci)aratory  School. 

FuU  pnrticnlAm  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  Scholarships,  &o.,  may  be  had 
on  ."ipplication  to  the  Rcgiatr&r. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— Ckjursea  of  Instruction 
iaations  for  iht  Soitnoe,  Arts,  and  Law  Decrees 
nised  Tsachsrs  of  tht  unittrrity. 

vVell-sqaipped  Laboratories  for  Cbemiatry,  Bxperim 
Zoology,  Botany.  0«ology,   Mineralogy,  and  Mtta 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  CuuiraerdalGeographj 
Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic. 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish.  1 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  in  Che 

and  Biology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Paiul 
Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  kc 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  Tazea,  Patent 

ProtpectM  Frae  on  applieation. 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING      C< 
FOR   TEACHERS, 

Cambkrwkll  Grovk,  S.E. 

Principal— yHna  Rioc 

Mi»tr<*9  of  Mttfiod—MiiM  CABprxTCB. 

Other  Teachers  aiid  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical  course  of   professional  training 
Secondary  Schools,  vrith  abundant  o(>{x)rtunity  for  cl 
the  DATCHELOR  (dOO  pupils)  and  other  sc 

STUDENTS     PREPARED     FOR     THE    CAMBRIDG 
CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  Dl 

FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  Univ« 

Also  A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  th 

of  the  National  Froebel  Union.     Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Final  B.j 

Higher  Local  Honoura 

Fee :  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A  comfortable  HAI.L  of  RESIDENCE.    Terms  i 

ALSO 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF  TRAINING  for  Teachers  of 
Singing. 
The  next  Term  commences  on  September 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.    Sea 

are  organised  for  tht  Matrioalation,  PreUaii 
lotermediate  Arts.  Intermediate  Soienoa,  Interaf 
iB.U.)  and  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  Examinations  of 
of  London,  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Looal  Bzi 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Compositii 
ot  the  above  Ooarses,  £13  1 3s.  per  session.  Registi 
Oainea. 

Complete  Three  Tears'  Courses  are  arranged  for 
Mechanical,  a'ld  Electrical  Eogineering,  and  Cour» 
intending  to  become  Architects  and   Sarreyora. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of 
provides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Cnrrioala. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  i 
Lady  Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectua.  which  will  be 
on  application.    JAMES  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Sc 


CHURCH   EDUCATION   CORPORAT 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OX 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Tc 

PriHripal—}iins  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A.  (Ute  Lectu 
at  the  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford,  the  Cambrid^rc. 
Teacher's  Di])loina,  and  for  the  Ilij^her  Ki-oebel  Certificat 
courses  f<»r  teachers  visiting  Oxford  in  the  Spring  and  ; 

Pursarics  and  Scholarships  to  Ihj  awarded  in  the  Spr 
Terms.     Ai>ply  to  the  Princii)al. 


1  Sjiri 


FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     IN 

Taujarth  Road,  We.st  Kensington,  Lonix»: 

(Kocogiiised  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Chairman— ii,iT  W.  Matiikr.  Tvea^urer—Mr.  C,  G.  M 

Secret aiy—yir.  Arthtr  (i.  Symon'ds,  .M.A.     /•^•inri/vt/— Mi 

Students  are  trained  f«»r  Kxaininations  of  National  Fn 

Pro»jH.'ctuse8  and  particulars  regarding  Schoiarship* 


DENTS  MODERN  LAHCUAGE  SERIES. 

Lited  by  Prof.  W.  RIPPMANK,  M.A, 

ni»e<i  an  nrni  of  tho  invM  advuucoil  mid  cuterprUiotf 
l.ATE^T   ADiirnoxs. 
fN*S   PICTURE   VOCABULARY. 

or    GERMAN.     Fir  at  au^l  Second  Series 

•  f»-t'ly.      I«.  id.  i;»or  vu]. 

lEE    COMPCSITfON    IN     rRCNCH. 

M  L,  M.  HrLt.,     Kxtnt  fc'fip.  Svi.      U.  ^..J. 

00MIP08ITI0N   and   ESSAY   WRITING 

ICMCH.     By  A.   FliiLiEtiiiT  and  A,  f Hirr.     Extra  fcaix 

•«*«viMt   ^rtyfe  :     ''A  )udjeit«nfc  tuLvluro  of  com  pt  wit  ion  and 
'  »i«m1  ii   ^vorthy   nkhtioii  to  tht-  publisher' li  '  M^xlcru  htm- 

ft  FURTHER  EXERCISES  In  FRENCH 

iMAIR.     Hy  MtMi  F    M,  H,  Bah  hkloh.  Author  of  "  Detit  fi 
£Tccicv»es  m  Frcnuh  liiaionmr,"     Extrii   fciijj.  Svu.     ^^,  4>L     \ 

I  f-*     ^.-(iihjj    j'rinciplt'fj    cKcelkntly    worked     out." —  Tiif 

^  FRENCH  READERS. 

t  «(ut:ibly  udltt'd,  with  Fuotdotcw  in  French  uid 
I  the  Ttjxt. 
-^  u^  Porrault.    Part  I.      \ 

p*.«f.t  Blanc         ''"'  "■      r     ^•="  «  I'P-    «■ 

mm  Choi«l«.  / 

iX(»*   Sieclft   find    La   Revolution      FraneaJse, 

I  «M  vv.     .4, 

if  ir*»W*/  *tty*  :     "  Mcii«i^.  Ucul  have  ctitcreU  iho  fidd  of 

Plvucii  reader  *cniiewb»t  Uio  in  the  dny,  but  tho  roaiilt  in 

■fft«>ry,' 

K(7//icr  iY»/ >!'?«**«  »H  pi'rpurtftlon. 
SPEECH  AND  SPELLING.    By  8.  A. 

ft»«i.  B.A. 

Ivide  to  l-Veticli  Pronunciatt-'n. 

ERTAGE.    By  W.  Rippmann,  M.A. 

i  Y«:i*r  tj+jrinaii  Rctider. 


DENT'S  hlATHEMATICAl  AND    SCIENTIFIC   SERIES. 

Edited  by  W,  J.  GREENSTREET.  M.A.»  F.R.A.S, 
LAIKST    V(»LLMES. 

A  FIRST  STATICS.     By  C.  S.   Jackson,  M.A,,  and 

H,  M.  MiLNJc,  M.A-    With  upwards  of  'JCM>  Diiiipmnji  mid  tiunier- 

ous  Exit  til  pivc.     Crown  8vi),  with  or  witbojit  aiuiwerg,  **».  iVi- 

' *  The  i<r*.'iit  variety  of  praoticiil  illufitnitioiia  .  ,  .  difTcrentiitto^  it 

coTSBidorably  froui  the  older  tyi>e  of  ttfXt-buok,    »    *    ,   Tht>roiigh)y 

trtj*tworthy  a*  loi  tntrotiuctiMn'to  tho  »cienee  of  mecliaiiics.    €3aii  he 

safely  reoonimcTidcd."-  S^h<x>f  Worhi. 

GERMAN     SCIENCE    READER.       Compiled     by 

C.    It.   I>ow,   \f,Mc,     Part    L,  ){athemuti09,    rhyp.ica,  nnd  C  hem- 
ifltry.     28. 
Con»lst«  of  ti  numhor  of  )iiiAh«gcfl  on  scientific  subjects  in  Ourtuaii, 
by  the  tranBl&tiun  of  which  Xha  studunt  will  a,c<)Uiro  a  kuowMgc  of 

the  nuTc  i.-orntu^mly  occurring  tucitfiitihi^  cxprertstons. 

PRACTICAL   BOTANY.     By  K.  H.   Davies,  B.Bo. 

(C<Miijty  HchfK'l.  Burry,  Ohirn,).     2*. 

An  Introduction  which  aims  at  supplying  tho  uiuaos  of  obtiitniiig 
A  knowled^'c  of  PUtit  Life,  but  Tmt  at  supplyinu  tlic  knowlodgv 
it,wlf.     Actuul  sipcciuietjw  inujit  be  in  the  hiiuds  of  the  ptipLls,  ^ 

"C*'irdijilly  rt'coninteiidud."  — .SffttW  \V*ii*<i, 

ELEMENTARY    TRIGONOMETRY.      Bv  Ckccl 

Hawkixs  M.A.  (Ihiileybury  College,  Hertford),    -to.     With  An- 
awcrs,  4«.  (kJ, 
AtniH  At  supplying  «  pmctlcHl  training-  in  Eleinciitarv  Trigono- 
TDctry    Suitable  for  groundiug  tbone  who  wish  to  study  tho  subject 
in  its  higher  brtuichufl. 

Phftfr  trr'iif   fnr  ft   tt*t(  h»f  tf/  tt(^   fknf.e  itrritt 

DENT'S  TEMPLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

"A  series  of  very  pretty  little  volumes  ,  ,  .  tho  *ubjfcct*  are  well 
chosen,  iiud  their  trtutiuont  is  very  Kuitablc/' — School  Uovtmmcni 

LATEST   VOLUMES. 

VOYAGES  OF  FAMOUS  BRITISH  SEAMEN. 

Stlo  Tt'd  front  haiopi"  1%  llrikl»j>l,  Look,  uud  Annon,  by  K.  Bhim- 

I  KX    Jl.US9<>S,      If, 

STORIES   FROM   CARLYLE.     By   IX  M.    Ford. 

TALES    FROM     BROWNING.      Bv    the    Rev.    G. 
Lm  f  Y  Mav,  ma.     Is. 

LONGFELLOVrS  SHORTER  POEMS.    Sdected, 

with  riitroiiuitioM  and  NotvN,  by  H    i     IUm,  B  A.     4d. 
Fltajte  trrilf  for  it   uU!  hAf  ttf  rht   ffhuft  »,  n^A 


PlffH* e  H-r  ittf  fo  r  />  f:  .V  T ' S  t  ifMP L E TE  K  />  C 


CA  TJOSA  L  €A  TA  LOU  I'r*  Pftnt  Fr*^*-  from 


AGENCY   FOR    WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

M«4^(*n)cnt  of  14  Cumtnittce  apjH.int.  *i    }»y  the  Tenchers' 
ilUmgte    of     l*ireceptur»,     HeiuiuiljsttcH^ew      AHMocintlun, 

Ka  of  Assist«ltt  >IUtruMc»,  And  WcUb  Cuunty 
Schools  As»ocL4tion<) 
ett^Ti,  tJowcB  SritAET,  LowBOir,  W-C, 
B49i*ttar^m*»  ALICE  M.   FOUNT AlK. 

^tabliifaed   for  the  purpose   of  roarhling 

Ei   itnnect'Siary  otiflt.     All  feci  haTe  thenp- 

iwest  ba«is  to  euv^-r  the  working  expennes. 

I'bc  :md  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  reqoir 

hen    avpking    AppointmeDts,    are    invited    ta 

J  Triuncd  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private 
udipf.  for  Music,  Art,  and  otlKT  special  sub- 
id  of  Tarious  nationalities:   Eindert^artcn  and 

a  are  uu  the  ttcgi»ter^  and  ercrj   endeavour  it  made  to 

Ib  candidates   for  any  vacnncy. 

aerfbipfl   and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

ntirrvif'i^s -lO.ilfl  a.m.   to  I   p*rii.,   and  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

itil    3   p.m. 

in    Sweden. — During  the   Summer 


CAN   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

,  li  itr.idujitr  of  cxpeneijci',  tii  take  ti  low  fomi  in 
i'iiti^t  iw»lnty   k:J4<i.— Am.S>    ItKAUAlAsIitK. 


JOINT    AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


Low  comniisfltona. 


Heffistmr-E,  A.  VlIiGO. 
Liberal  discount. 


Head  masters  bnvfr^g  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  AsJifatant-Maator 
jteelctng  appointments  aro  oskud  to  ci.iraiauniCAte  with  thu  KKfiUOitAB. 

Uffice   hours,  itKOu.m    to  5.»0pvm.  ;    Saturdays,  0.30  a.m.   to  1  p.n 
Interviews  gcuemlly  lict  woon  those  htmrs,  or  by  spc^clal  appoif^tmeot. 


THE  "ENGLEFIELD"  SCHOOL  EASEL 


Tii,   \K^t  uppliiui 


•  rr.r  tti.  Art  Ro. 


6s. 


THE  "ERECTNEK"  BOOK  SOPPORT. 

Fm  (he  c^jrrcvtion  of  titixjping,  and  the  prctwsrvtttion  of  the  eyc> 
si^la  of  thi'  young  dining  the  period  of  their  schu<d  Ufa.      Prices 

It  r,*  <•  far  ,t.^J,^-rij.f  iif  rfi'«'Ui,7r*  r>i  Mr      4      t:  A  fl  I-  f.  n  t  I  £*     f.-AN-^'.-'J.  rii.Mr*4f.  r 


SECOND-HAND    BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

New  Books  at  25  per  cent.  Discount  i  A(l  kinds  or 
H:L»n  ATluNAL  HO«)K8  (including  Scientific),  and  for  all 
Examinations  (ElumonUiry  and  Advanced),  ^upiiHcd.  Sent  on 
iipproVAl.  Lifcts  lru«.  State  want*.  Books  bouifht ;  goo^l  prices 
gU*on.— W.  &  S,  FOYLX,  3a&,  Chariuif  Cvjm  Road,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Pictures    for  Presents 
and  Home  Decoration. 


Framed  Autotypes  are  always  acceptable  gifts.    Their  artistic 

character   renders  them  especially  appropriate  for  decorative 

purposes  in  homos  of  taste,  whilst  their  moderate  cost  brings 

them  within  the  reach  of  most  lovers  of  art. 

Full  partimlars  ofaH  the  Company's  PuWication»  art  given  in 

THE   AUTOTYPE    FINE   ART 
CATALOGUE, 

Now  Ready.  New  Editioiit  with  upwards  of  150 
Miniature  Photographs  ef  Notable  Autotypes  and 
23  Tint  Block  Illustrations. 

For  convenience  of   reference,  the  publications  are  arranged 
Alphabetically  under  Artists'  names. 

POST  FREE  ONE  SHILLING. 


A  TISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Crown  8vo.     108  pages.     50  illustrations.     Price  Is. 
Set  of  Models  of  Bar,  lOe.  6d. 

SOUND    AND    RHYTHM, 

By  W.    EDMUNDS,   M.A.   (Cantab.). 

' '  This  is  an  ndmiral.>le  little  book.  The  oloiuents  of  ]>hy8iological  acous- 
tics are  described  with  remarkable  lucidity  and  accuracy,  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  illustration  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  diagraniH." — Nature. 

BAILLlkRE,   TiNDALL  &  COX, 

8,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  tbe 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS'  COMPANY,  Stationers'  Hall,  London. 

HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c. 

At  Wholesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Agent. 

Write- 

School  Aokkt,  1,  Anindel  Villas,  Chelmsford  Read,  S.  Woodford,  N.E. 

THE   SCHOOL  WORLD. 

Cl&s^PlletB    Cox*    Jft.d^irex*^ttBean.en^tB« 

Pace £5    10  0 

Half  Pace,  OR  Column       2    17   6 

Quarter  Pace,  or  Half  Column    1    10   0 

One  Eichth  Pace,  or  Quarter  Column    0    17   6 

Smaller  Spaces  pro  rata.      Terms  for  Series  of  Insertions  on  Application. 

The   SCHOOL   WORLD    is    published    on    the 
first  day  of  each  month. 

Advertisements  should  reach  the  Advertisement  Department 
of  the  Magazine  by  the  24th  of  the  month  prior. 

Prepaid  Subscription,  Including  postage,  T/8  per  annum. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Limited,  St.  Martin's  Strkkt,  London,  W.C. 


FROM 

BLACKWOODS'  EDUCATIONS 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  appln 


TUB    BBST   DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH'S  ENGLISH  DICT 

I.  Sch€M»l  and  Oolloffe  Edition.    Crown  8to,  lOS 
II.  Handy  Sch<»ol  Edition.       lt}mo,1e. 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  WC 

(Prize  Edition),  complete  in  two  volumes,  3e«  6(l« 
Adopted  by  tbe  London  County  Coumdl  BdacatlOi 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  WORLD.     In  Five  Books.     B 

Author  of  "  Stories  from  European  History,"  Ac, 
Frontispiece,  numerous  Illustrations  iumI  Maps.  B* 
Shores  of  the  Great  Sea,  Is.  4d.  Book  II.— The  DU 
Worlds,  Is.  Sd.  Book  III.— ilie  Awakening  of  £1 
Book  IV.— The  Struggle  for  Sea  Power,  1e.  Sd.  Bo 
of  the  British  Empire,  2e. 


Uniform  with  the  t 
THE   WORLD'S   CHILDHOOD.     In  Two  Books. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Fairies.    lOd. 

2.  Stories  of  the  Oreeic  Oods  and  Heroei 

With  numerous  Illustrations  bj'  Brixblbt  Lk  I 

BLACKWOODS'  LITERATURE  Rl 

Adopted  by  tbe  London  County  Council  Bducatio 

Edited  by  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C. 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Lc 

Boole      i.  For  Standard    IV.  228  pp 

Book    II.  Fur  Standard      V.  275  pp 

Book  III.  For  Standard    VI.  803  pp 

B<»Ok  IV.  For  SUndard  VII.  881  pp 

CASAR-OALLIC  WAR,  Books  I.-III.    By  J.  M.  U 

late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll<^re,  Cambridge,   Assi 

Rugby.    With  or  without  Vocabulary,  Is.  6d. 
OCSAR- GALLIC  WAR,  BCMks    iV.,  V.      By    St. 

WiLLSoN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Jonn's  College,  Cn. 

or  without  Vocabulary,  Is.  6d.    Vocabulary  sepomt' 
OCSAR-QALLIC  WAR,  Books  VI.,  VII.     By  L.  A 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.      With  or  with. 

is.  6d. 
VIRQIL-ANEID,  Books  V.,  VI.     By  St.   J.    B.  W 

M.A.     1s.6d. 
HORACE— ODES,  Books  I.,  II.       By    J.    Serceai 

Scholar  of   University  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  > 
'    raiuHter.    Is.  6d. 
HOMER-ODYSSEY,  Book  VI.      By  E.  E.  Svkks.  M 

Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Is.  6d. 

SCOTT- LADY    OF    THE    LAKE.       By   W.    E.    W. 

is.  6d. 
A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 

R0BF.RT8ON,  M.A.     3s. 
OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  the  > 
ELEIMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITIOI 
THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  (Chaucer  to  the   Free 

J.  H.   I..0BBAN,  M.A.     In  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.     Or 

Prize  Edition,  6s. 
THE  TUTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  OOI 

By  Alfrkd  Mercier,  L.-es-L.,  Lecturer  on  French 

Litoi-ature  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.     3s.  Si 
ALL  FRENCH  VERBS  IN  TWELVE  HOURS.      By 

M.A.     is. 
A   FIRST   BOOK   OF  "FREE   COMPOSITION" 

By  J.   Edmond  M.vnsio.n,   B.-^s-L.,  Royal  Acadcmit 

Belfast,     is. 
THE   CHILDREN'S  GUIDE  TO  THE    FRENCH 

By  Annie  G.  Fkrrier.    Is. 
A  PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  READER  A 

By  Loi'is  LuBOvius,  Ph.D.    Part  I. — Elementary.    2i 
A  GERMAN  READER  FOR  TECHNICAL  SCHOO 

Seckler.     2s. 
A  SPANISH   GRAMMAR.     By  William  A.  Kei.sKN. 
FORTY  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CHEMIST 

Saroant,  M.A.,  HeHdu.astcr.Oiiklmin  School,     llhist: 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.      128  pp.     Paper.  Sd. ;  Cl< 

Answers,  cloth,  lid.     Answers  separately,  3d. 

Full  Educahoixal  Oitalotrut  »ent  post  free  on  application  / 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    $ 
46,  George  St.,  Edinburgh  ;  and  37,  Paternottsr  Ro« 


MBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


»  NEW    EDUCATIONAL 

Cal11^?rf^ac  Scbool  Dt^tori:  of  lEiialaiid. 
■y  of  England  for  Use  in  Schools. 

^.T,.  .     j>    Ij^ves,   M-A.,  foriiieily  ^;f«holftr  oCOritil 

id.     Crown  8vo,  with  'riliitcen  Maps  ai)*J 

4a.  6<L     Also  in  three  separate  parts,  2s. 

awt  I,,  to  1509  A.n.\  Part  IL,  1509-1114  :  Part 

IftHO- 11)01.) 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Sophocles  :  Ajax.     AVith  a  C<immentar/ 

ahnd^etl  from  theLuj^iereditioiiof  Sir  RrcHARD  C»  Jkbb, 
Littli.  bvA    C    Pkahsos,  M.A.      4s 


I 


of  otmBpiL-twHiii  merit  mod  uitquewtiuimble  viilue.   .  ,   . 

d  for  the  AdvnnctHl  /urnis  of  Bch>K:»lit.  it  ii  well  mLipU^d 

Use  ot  t\\\  vimnticr  of  HtudcntJ^,  juid,  while  novor  ImjiUik 

•ttyof  ttiUiAmgciXiitninutiiUtH,  Mr.  1un<  »hji»ttide3iv«.urc<a 

I  |ri<fle  t>u  >.tii<ltnt  rather  tbnti  to  orain  hie     His  aim  U 

r  Rioreljr  to  give  ttii  nct:urat«n.'hrttnk'l«^ 

u«  a^poctH,  coiiHtltiitioiml,  stxrini,  i«tei'* 


Demosthenes:  Philippics  1.,  IL,  III. 

Kditpf],  with  Introductiori  atirl  Nole*i*  l»y  U.  A    Davie! 
M.A.,  Profer?Bor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow] 
"ii*.   0<L  [Pin  Pm^'i  Stri 


>w^H 

I 


ly's 


History    of     England. 

I.-m.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Kkddavvav,  M.A., 
F  And  Lecturer  of  King'g  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo,  28. 

s  «iVM  the  t<!xt  of  the  throe  introductory  (^hftptera  of 
il4iU»r>%  witii  nn  introduction  iind  notes  by  the  Editor.  The 
k  lleftlii  with  tho  chiirattor  und  vulue  uf  Mikciiiiky'ji  fiimous 
•ip^^**»  f'  the  English  imtiou,  and  d(?tcij«iscfl  hi»(sueccftft  lui 
Od  hi«  powent  and  methiHii  ;  while  tin*  tiotCH,  at  the  ond  of 
fliiy  aupplcincntAr>'  iuformAtiow, 


I 


Euripides:  The  Heraclidae.    EiittH 

with  Introditetion,   Notes,    and   Appcndicea,  by   A. 
Peaksos,  AI.A.      Extra  fcap.  Svo,  Jk.  <>cl 
\Pi'tf  PrtMM  StrtfM. 

CaitibnJ>tK  JSitdc  for  Scbools  anC*  CoHc0C6. 
The  Book  of  Esther,  with   Introduction 

and  Not«s  by  the   Rev.   A.  W.  Stkbane,  D.1>.     Extri^| 
feap.  8vo,  1h,  6d.   net ^B 

CambriOac  ^ractd  in  iV^atbcmaticd  ^  /ISatbcmatlcal 

S*/i/o>#— J.  G-  LR^TtriM,  M.A.,  uiul  E.  T.  WHnrAkHU.  M.A..  KJl.S 

No.  5.    The    Axioms   of    Descriptive 

tieomelry.       By   A.  X.    \Viiitehkai»,  Sc\D.»  FJ-S  S, 
2s.  lid,  net.  _^^ 

A  Pro§ptrtu*  uf  tht  (krit*  m^tl  b«  sent  on  appiteatUfn.  I^H 


SUITABLE   FOR  THE   CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS; 
JULY   AND    DECEMBER,    1908. 

The  Ritt  Press  Series,  Slg. 

Won  It,  EtUTOIt. 


ftt  Press  Shakespeare  for  Schools, 

WMTO. 'The  Merchan t  of  Venl ce.    w i tb  1  u t r. id n etioa. 


ud  Ghws^iry  by  A,  W.VtniTv 


4  (iv 


ViUh  Kditioii. 


tkt 


The   Student's   Shakespeare, 

lare,— Corlolanufl.    Edited.  Itv  tlio  lue  of  BtudetiU*  br 

tL*tn\,  M.A.     Hs 

d  jiiid  Lltoroiigh  u  pioc«  uf  vi  ork  tm  we  wer«  lod  to  oxpcot 
*iWwA  ;itid  JIamUt  in  th*f  hhujc  h«rt«rft|,  to  Bfty  nothing  of  ilju 
I    Mr.  Verity  tuis  so  i^hly  prej.M4rtx1    for  thcj   'Hchool  Shnke- 


r/ie  Pitt  Press  Series,  Ac. 

Wt»ait.  KntniH. 


iy» 


Pmott. 

TbeHotwsa , ..,,.      E.  Gardjucii    ^ 1    6 

-F Owmuiitid  Lycldjw  .,...  ...  iL  W.  V»iiitv    «....  2    0 

!*,„,«.    ftannetft^ ,„,, ^^               ^^^^^^  I    ^ 

' M»rmloti  , J.H,  U.  MArr»««Ax2    tt 

........     QuciitJij  Uurwiird W,  MmtsoNl/w^AePreM. 

rOPth  S«i«ctluu«  fnim ,,,.  MiaaC   L.Tmmsoxl    « 


-' Lc  Chlen  du  CftplUiiiw    .„    M.  t>s  G.  Vsujuix  S 

Lo  MlMtithfope {^oltT'  **'^^'^']a 

StoJl  \  L'*l*«t«i»^d'i«i  Conecrit...    A.  R  Rrtpra  .........  ^ 

«.,.^M    Twenty  Stories  frnru   ....      W.  RiirMA^N    i 

LM*i.»    Hermann  u»d  Liorothea     -'^^*    Wa^vkk    und 


Dm  BUd  d*»  Kniaer»   K^iiL  BftSiri*...,.  .. 


i^  T/N— 

OlGoro    »  Omttona  nguixiBt  CnHUite  J.  C.  Kicou..».. 

Horace. ».  ai«8.  Book  III J.  Oow    „.«*„,. 

Livy    ♦...*  Book  XXI.  .„...^* «,„.  H.  B.  DtMSDALK 

Ver^    ,«.«.,.  Acmcid,  Book  X. A.  SitniWlcK... 

AIno  an  Edition  with  complete  Vocabularj*t 

GHKA'K- 

£!urlpldee  .  .  Hccnti« W.  ft.  Hadlk\  .. 

HoKMer  lliAd.  IVxik  vr.  ,.  0.  M   Eowakm 

Plato  Apt>lo(jin  Socmtia  . .«,...  J,  Auau  ♦♦..  * 

Thucydides  B««'k  in.  .„„,♦.. „„,  A.  W.  SfMArr  «,«»  ft 

Xenophon  ...  Analuuis,  fk*ok  I ,.  A.  Prktoii 9 

Book  I O.  M.  KuwAiiiw...    1 


The 


Catnhridge  Bible 

iiMOk. 


for   Schools, 

Et.ituft.  rnjri 


Book  of  Joshua B^v.  G«  F.  MajCLKAm  ..,  n^f  S 

Book  of  Judges    -... .*    »..    fto^-.J,  J.  Luf .♦...  ««f  2 

Gospel  acoordinsto  St.  Mark  Iter.  G  t\  Haclkab  ...  nt*  t 

Acts  of  the  Apostlefl  —    Rev,  J  R.  Lu^ibv    n*f  » 

Epistle  to  the  PhlUpplans  ...  Ht.  R«v.  u.  c.  G.  Mot  lr  fir<  I 

r  Very    Rev,    E.    II , 
••      i      Plimi*tre 


EplBtle  of  St.  James 


*>*i  } 


CollixjnU  I.Atln.i 

I  U^.-o^.^f  Milria.ic'-i. 

I.     BMuijiH,  rind  i.;init>n 

I  Dv  Bcllo  (iiiUJcu,  Ikv^ks  11 


The  Smaller  Camhrlttge  Bthie  far  ScIMn>#«., 

a 

Book  of  Joshua l)r.  J.  S.  UtAOK -  1 

Book  of  Judjcres  t>r.  J.  8.  BtAOi   .,..*.«.».♦—  I 

Qospel  accordins^  to  St.  Mark    Jtcv.  G.  F.  MAct.ftAK  *...*....  1 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ....    \\i\\^,  R.  LiMhv 1 
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CAMBRIDGE     LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,     1908. 


RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Greek  Text.  With  Notes.  By 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.     3».  (Jd.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Authorised  Version.  With  Notes. 
By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A-,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    28.  6d. 

[Jvfl*or  and  Senior. 

The  Qospel  according  to  St.  Mark.     The  Greek  Text. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  Prof  H.  B.  8wkte,  D.D. 

Adapted  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Lupton,  M.A.     {Prdiminary,  Junior,  and 

Senior.)  [In  Preparation. 

Authorised  Version,  with  Notes  by  the  same  Editor.  [In  Preparation. 

The  BpiStle  to  the  Phllipplans.  A  Revised  Text.  With 
Introduction,  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop  Liohtfoot. 
128.  [6*tiior. 

The  BSplStle  to  the  Phllipplans.  With  Translation,  Para- 
phrase, and  Notes  for  English  Readeis.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J. 
Vauohak.     5s.  [Senior. 

The  Bplstle  of  St.  James,  llie  Greek  Text.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Mayor.  Second  Edition. 
148.  net.  [Senior. 

The  Bplstle  of  St.  James.  Greek  Text.  With  Commentary. 
By  the  lare  Professor  Uort.     (i>tnior.)  [Jn  the  Preu. 

ENGLISH. 

Scott.— Bfarmlon.  Cantos  I.  and  VI.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.     By  M.  Macmillak,  B.A.     Is.  [Prduninary. 

Marmlon.      With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  M.   Mac* 

MILLAN,  B.A.    8«.    Sewed,  2s.  ♦id.  [JunioT. 

Marmlon,  ^O.     Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgravb.     Is.    [Junior. 

Quentln  Dmrward.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  2s.  6d. 

[Jvinutr. 

Quentln  Durward.  Abridged  for  Schools.  Is.  6d.  [jMnior. 

BZlnffsIey'S  Heroes.     With  Notes,     is.  fk).  [Preliminary. 

Sha&esneare's  Merchant  of  Venice.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes.     By  K.  DEinBTox.     Is.  9d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Oorlolanus.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deioh- 

TON.     28.  6d.  [Senior. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.    Eversley  Edition.    Is. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

Oorlolanus.    Eversley  Edition.     Is.  [Senior. 

Tennyson's  Select  Poems.    With   Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  H.  B.  George  nnd  W.  H.  Hadow.     28.  •  d.  [Junior. 


ENG  LISH— ro/tf  I  itii«d. 
Milton.— Oomus.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By 
M.A.     Is.  Sd. 

Lyddas,  Sonnets,  dfcc.  By  w.  Bbix,  ILA.  is.9< 

•FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 
Mollere.— Le  Misanthrope.    G.  E.  FAaarAcar.    is. 
Gtoethe.— Hermann  und  Dorothea.  J.  T.  Uatfiei 

LATIN    AND    GREEK. 
GomellUS    Nepos.      Vol.    I.   (coutaininf   Lives   of 
Themistocles,  Aristldes,  Pausanins,  CimooX     With  ^ 
Vocabulary.    By  Herbert  Wilkinson,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

[Pn 

Caesar.- Qalllc  War.    Books  II.  and  m.    W: 

and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  W.  G.  Ruthskfokd,  LL.D. 

The  Gallic  War.    Edited  by  Rev.  Jons  Bo: 

and  Rev.  A.  8.  Walpole,  M.A.    4s.  Od. 
Vlrflrll.-Aeneld.    BookX.    With  Notes  and  Vocabu 

8.  G.  Owen,  M.A.     is  6d.  [Junior  a 

lilvy.-Book   XXI.     By  W.  W.  Capes,  ILA^  and  J. 

HUisH,  M.A.     Is.  (Jd. 
Books  XXI.  and  XXII.    Edited  l^^  Rev.  w. 

M.A.    4s.  Od. 
Cicero.— The  Catiline  Orations.     Edited  by  A.  8. 

LittD.    2s  6d. 
Horace.— Odes.    Book  in.    With  Notes  and  Vocabu 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    ElemenUry Classics.     la.<Sd.    CIa5«l 

28. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Book  I.  with  Notes  an' 
lary.  By  Rev..  A.  8.  Walpole,  M.A.  la.  6d.  With 
By  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

Burlpldes.— Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  8.  Walpole,  M.A,     Is.  Od. 

[Junior  o 

Plato.— Buth3rphro,    Apology,    Orlto,    and   : 

Translated  by  F.  J.  Church.    2«.  6d.  net 
Homer.— niad.     Book  VI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabi 
Walter  Leaf,  LittD.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.i 

Iliad.    Books  I.-XII.    Edited  by  W.  Leak,  L 

Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M  A.    (Vs. 


OXFORD     LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1908. 


RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE. 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.    Greek  Text.    With 
Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds.    By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 

D.D.     3s.  6d.  [Sew tor. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Greek  Text.    With  Notes.     By 

T.  E.  Paoe,  M.A.     Ss.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Authorised  Version.     WMth  Note?. 

By  T.  E.  Paoe,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A  8.  Walpole,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

[Preliotinary,  Junior  and  Senior. 

LATIN    AND    GREEK. 

Caesar.- THE  gallic  war.  Edited  by  Rtv.  John  Bond,  M.A., 

and  Rev.  A.  8.  Walpolk,  M.A.    4s.  6d.  [Senior. 
GALLIC  WAR.    Book  I.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     Hy 

Rev.  A.  8.  Wali>ole,  M.A.     Is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
GALLIC  WAR.     Books  II,  and  III      With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary.   By  Rev.  W.  G,  Ki'therkord,  LL.I).     Ic.  tid.  [i^'.t>ior. 
Virgil.— AENEID.     Book   I.      With   Notes  und   Vtnyibulaiy.     By 

Rev.  A.  8.  Walpolk,  M.A.     Is.  Od.  [Junior  and 'Sfnior. 
AENEID.    Book  I.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  T.  E. 

Page,  M.A.     Is.  tki.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
AENKID.     Book  II.     With  Notes  J4nd  Vocabulary.     By  T.  E. 

Pauk,  M.A.     Is.  «»d.  [S*:nior. 

lilvy.- BOOK  V.     With  Notes  and  Vocabularj*.    By  M.   Al>x)RD. 

Is.  Od.  [Senior. 
BOOK   XXI.     By  W.  W.  Capks,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Melhuish, 

M.A.     Is.  6d.  [.^rnior. 
BOOK8  XXI.  AND  XXII.      Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 

4h.  t)d.  [Senior. 

Horace.— ODES.     Books  I.  and  II.'    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  T.    E.   Pa(je.   M.A.       Elementary  ChwHics.       Is.   i\d.   exich. 

Claftriical  Series.     2s.  each.  [S<nioy. 

Xenophon.— ANABASIS.     Book  I.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Rev.  A.  8.  Walpole.  M.A.      is.  Od.      With  Exeixi-Hcs.    By 

E.  A.  Wklls,  M.A.     Is.  i'yd.  [Junit/r  aod  Srninr. 
ANABASIS.     Book   II.      With   Notes  and  Vocabulary.      By 

Rev.  A.  ^i.  Walpolk,  M.A.     Is.  r.d.  [Senior. 

Euripides.— ALCESTIS.     With  Notes  and  Vocabularj'.     By  Rev. 

M.  A.  Bayfiki.d.  .M.A.     Is.  Od.  [Senior. 

ALCKSTIS.     Edited  by  W.  L.  Earlk,  Ph.D.     Ss.  Od.     [Smior. 

Thucydldes.— Book  IV.     Edited  by  C.  E.  Grave.s,  M.A.     3s.  <Wi. 

ENGLISH  [S^inor. 

Lamb.— TALES    from    SUAKESPEARK.      With     Introduction 

and  Notes,    By  C.  I).  Pcnchard,   B.A.    (Contnins  The  Tempest. 

An  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Lear,  Twelfth 

Night,  Hamlet.)     Is.  iki.  [PvHiuittary. 

Poems    of    Elngrland.      With    Introduction    and    Notes.      By 

H.  B.  (Jkorjjk,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sidowick,  M.A.    2s.  (•d. 

[Prtllminaty  and  Junior. 


E  N  G  L I SH  — coTt  (in  u^e. 
Defoe.— ROBINSON  CRU80E.    Edited  by  H.  Kisosle 

\P 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M. 

net.  { P 

liOnfirfellow.- HIAWATHA,    with  Introduction  and  ! 

H.  B.  COTTERILL,  M.A.      is.  6d.  [P 

Shakespeare.- RICHARD  II.      With  introduction  s\ 

By  K.  Deiohtok.  With  an  Appendix    Is.  9d.    [Junior^ 

JULIUS  CAESAR.     With  Introduction  and  Note 

DeJOHTON.      Is.  iKi.  [Junior  t 

THE   MERCHANT  OF   VENICE.      With    Introdi 

Notes.     By  K.  Deiohton.    Is.  Od. 

Scott.— OLD  MORTALITY.   With  Introduction  and  Not 

[Jim  tor  1 

M  ARM  ION.    With   Introduction  and   Notes.      B} 

MILLAN,  B.A.      3s.  [Junior  I 

MARMION,  &c.     Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.     Ik. 

Tennyson.— POETICAL  WORKS.  Globe  Edition.  3s. 
Volume  contains  The  Marriage  of  Ge:Tiint,  Geraint 
The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.)  [Jan'on 

SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  TENNYSON'S  WORKS 

•is.  Od.    (This  Volunje  contains  The  Marriage  of  Gendi 
and  Enid,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Passing  of  Artl 

[Junior  f, 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.     28.  net.    (This  Voluiut 

The  Marriage  of   Geraint,  Geraint  and  Enid,   The  < 
Arthur.  The  Pa&sing  of  Arthur.)  [Junior  n 

GERAINT     AND      ENID     and     THE      .MARRIJ 

(iEUAINT.    With  Introduction  and   Notes.     By  G.  < 
LAV.  M.A.     2.S.  Od.  [Juiiior  o 

THE    COMING    OF    ARTHUR    and    THE     PAS: 

ARTHL'R.     With   Intro^luction   and   Not^s.      By    F. 
M.A.     i's.  Od.  [Juntoy  n 

Klngsley.— WE.STWARD    HO :      IllusHtrat^jd.      3s>.  ♦ki. 

28.  net ;  1h  ;  Htwod.  fid.      Abridged  Edition,  Is.  tnl. 
Milton.— CO  MLS.     With   Introduction  and  Notes.      B\ 

M.A.     Is.  3d. 

L'ALLEGRO,     IL     PEXSEROSO,     ARCADES,      ] 

SONNETS.  Ac.     By  W.  Bell,  M.A.     Is.  iki. 

Bacon.— ESSAYS.      With    introduction   and    Notes. 

SKLnv,  .MA.    3s. 
Wordsworth. -POEMS     OF     WORDSWORTH.      Ch 

Edited  bv  M.  Aunol!>.     2s,  »M.  not. 

HELPS  TO  THE  STUDY  oF  ARNOLD'S    WORD: 

By  R.  Wilson,  B.A.     Is.  net. 

Macaulay.  — ESSAY  <>N  ADDISON.  With  lntro»iu 
Notes.  By  R.  F.  Winch.  M.  A.  2s.  ikI.  [Kngh.<h  aa^icf  Ser 

ESSAY  ON  ADDISON.     Edited  by  R.  F.  Wi.vcn,  5 

[Kn>i(i.^h  Ltf-rniiiV'  for  S^'-ondart/  Srhoafs  Srrit 


MAOMILLAN    AND    CO.,  LTD.,  ST.  MARTIN'S    STREET,   LONDON,  W.O. 
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IX 


Murray's    Recent    Books. 


rr  //. 


By   O.  R,  U,  FLETCHER,  iW.A., 


NOW  READY. 


J-Vll^u-  uf  M;^kfJ^)-U  C. 


INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


From  Henry  VII.  ta  the  Restoration.  With  Coloured  ami  other  Maps,  Plnns,  ami  ImWx,    Dcmv  8va,  58 
>l»o  art.   iiuuiHnr  wlih  I^ift   I     .►f  >1i.    Fht.liyr^       Intf.Niuotory  Rintory  uf  En^'Uiid     wUl  wanuh'  welcome  the  wjoond  vuhjme. 
ICSt^  *Ainc  ^aPRtivo,  frtob,  And  uncoixventuui.il  ntyle  which  hmn  ^^aried  for  Hn>  firs^t  volume  a  iiiiiquo  iJo^UUin  among  sfhoul  hUtoH*;*. 


It  {« 


Lucais  Parle  et  Ecrit. 

I  des  Commencants*     Ijv  A.  ST.vr.LwoKTHY, 
Royal    Uramnmr  '  Hchool^     "Newc&stle-on-Tyna. 

^'1  eotnblne,  for  the  iulti^vl  «tJha«  of  tUtt 
I . «  aimji  of  the  «4t'Wtjr  juid    u%v  older 
'  :    on  oral  tcaehm(rf  <m  iiuttAltiiont  of 

I  ajTMcixiiLticiLliy  Uit]  uUuced  Into  ovory  ]«»M»ti^ 

imaire  Francaise  Elementaire. 

Mansfikld  Pht>LK,  M,A.,  Senior  FreiiLdi  MiVsier 
Ho3^al  Navttl  College,  Osborne.  With  Exercises. 
8vo,  2s  6«1, 

[  |F«f«ritl.  —  *•  Tlii*  U  a  cartirul   piece  of  work^  presented  In  mi 
"  »iii.     AU  thjit  in  importtiut  in  the  aocideuce  Rtid  ayntjix  is 
»  seventy  pfigiwi  of  clear  typo,  and  i.**  followed  by  CApltal 
reform  liJioa," 


oa 


Geometry;      An    Elementary    Treatise 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Euclid. 

By  S.  O.  Andrew,  M.A.,  Head  Mnetcrof  Wliitgift  (iram- 
mar  .School.   Croydon,      R«? vised   Kditioo.      2a.     With 
Answers,  2s,  fki. 
Jl?rtf«tie,— "The  iihiii  and  scope  of  the  book  are  exoatlent.  ud  in  lU^ 

revUed  farm  tbo  manual  will  doKrvedly  n^^tpaaX  t^  lui  tocroociuff  nuinb«r 

of  rvuKdorft." 


Pictures  in  R^hyme. 


EjcerclseS   in   PliysicS.     For   the    use   of 

Schools.  By  J.  H.  Leonakd*  h,6c.  il^ond/),  and 
W.  H,  8almmn%  B.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc.  (Lood,).  Fcap.  8vo, 
With  or  without  Answer*,   l», 

EifitciUinmit    TitM*.  —  "  I^urgG   iind    cxooUent    selnjctioQ,   .  . 
senficfiible/' 


kuseries  Rin^ees.)  By  S.  Chhhtine  Boyd. 
the  Text  in  Qrdjimry  and  in  Phonetic  Type. 
»tion9.     Is.  6{1. 

Tits  U  trne  of  the  nicest  French  coursos  fwr  tlte  littla  ont-a 

ri.   .  .  .  The  antbureflfi  uiiderstand?^  aimI  lovf*  clilldreii  : 

ict-H,  their  dislike*,  tlieir  littlo  ^bims  J»iid  wirh  t^^l.'  i*id 

*he  ba*  produced  n  >jook  wbich  will  bn  jt  dcUj^lit  lw>th 


"TTit 


Publications  of  the  Classical  Association. 
The     Year's     WorK     in     Classical 
Studies,    1906. 

1  K<lited  for  the  ChusHical  Assodatiun  h^y^V.  H.  D,  RorsK, 

i  M.A,,  Litt.D      Demy  Hvu,     Index.    *2ij,  6d.  not. 

UEPnHT    UF    THK    (rjMMinKK    OS 

The    Pronunciation    of    Latin    (and 

Greek)*        Pnce  3d  ;  or  is.  for  twelve  copies 


MURRAY'S    SCHOOL    ARITHMETIC. 


By  A.  J.   PRESSUIND^  IVI.A^,   Edinburgh  Academy.      Large  crown  Hvo,  2s, 
elementary  Exercises  for  Home-^vorK,  ^with  Notes  on   Method. 


With  Answem^  2s.  Bd. 
With  or  without  Answers.  6d. 


'  Anthtuotic  dc-iiigucd  to  mett  tbo  pro*i,>it-dny  pmctioal  re^ttirettiont^  of  pupUn  between  the  ages  of  clovi^n  and  *<?ventjeen  in  rucidern 
biK>lh.     It   CLintnlnA  a  very  lAr^je  number  of  e?(amplcs,  nil  uii^liml.  Hud  «oTrvc  imvt  fonturvs  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  teaeh 
I  mi  nkcjdcm  line* 
HHvk  if  Supplerfiantary  Exercise*,  though  prfniAi-Uy  intended  for  use  with  thlA  Yoiumts,  wUl  \tc  found  to  fit  in  with  uny  nmdern 

ton  Anthmetir. 


fRRAY'S    ENGLISH    LITERATURE    SERIES. 


By    E.  W. 


A    Course     for    Schools    and    CoHeges, 


EDMUNDS,    M.A,,    B.Sc. 

Luton  Secondary  ♦Schooi. 


(Lond.),    anct    FRANK    SPOONER,    B.A*    iLoncl.), 

Director  of  Education  for  Bedtordsliiro. 


Th^Mhwimj   rolumes  are  NOW  RflAltV 

I  Story  of  English  Literature.  Readings  in    English   Literature* 

The  Elizftbethan  Period,  1598-1625.      39.  6d. 
I],— The  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  1625  1780.     Ss,  6d. 
VM,  III,  {1780-1880)  M  in  active  prepami ion. 


L— The  Elizabethan  Period,  1558  1625. 

IL— The  mh  and  ISth  Centuries,  1625  1780. 

Juulor  Couoio,  Ha.  M,  lntonnvdbit«Coiir»u,  2«.4kl.   dciilot  CourMj^S*.  6dL 
Th^  Ittrtt  ruf  HiHM  fm^arinji  tkf  pfrio*!  1T80-18S0  art  in  mtipt  prtpAmHtm. 


««trt.   _*'TllC      «clcct!nll      ^'f     '   Rv-il.ti 


'Press  opinions  of  the  First  Four  Volumes. 


I 


/V-n 


f., 


i  ^'  Very    curvful,     pi  easing,    and     wolbnianagcd 
volkirocj«,   cdlciiUktod    to    croatc  tiud    educate  » 

I  true  :4taudtkrd  <."f  tA*t">.  ' 
\M:.H    t   uvcivcl,  1       ?Vr//i'«r.- *  Tbo   wide  use  of  tholr   'Cwurw' 
lut*  Itccn  cHrrled     wotdd  ttrltiir  11  irreHt  irnpix)voment  to  the  tetich* 
.!•  iif    '  I  lug  of  Eii^'lbib  lit«imtuiv/' 

"  write  for  p^mphht  giving  fuft  parti<iutstn  of  ttre  Sirids 


Trnrh^ 


— *»Wc  wliib   wtt  had  «|moe 

thoM  ba»utlful  bookft.   The 

mi  I  ed,  And  tbo  9«rie»  1»  ^worthy 

or  r  lou  of  all  Accondary  toujbcrt 

«<*  W8.I]  .1-  tut.  II,  IS  I  our  Unfrcmitiea  and  TnUn* 


THE    GROWTH    OF    ENGLISH. 

Kn  Elementary  Account  of  the  Present  Fornn  of  our  Language  and  its  Development. 
p_MENRY  CECIL  WYLD,    \\>\\iw^  Profe«*or  of  English  l^nguiigf  lUid  rbdulogy  in  the  University  of  Liverpool 
*  led  f<»T   •tudeiitji  til  L'StH.'ondHrv  iichooU  i«*d   Traluinif  ColIo^fCf*.     It  «ttvrapLe  in  th«  ftrst  place  to  lay  Itcfuru  tbo  reader 
I  with  the  ApolcLn  English  ot   tbo  pretteitt  day.  its  Aounds,  voe&biliary,  niid  accidence  ;  And  sticxjudly  proceeds  to  tntjulro  how 
■"  f»»rm». 

JUHN    MLKRAV,   ALBEMARLE   STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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MACMILLAN  &CO;S  List  of  Books  suitable  for  Pr 


A  Gpammar  of  Greek  Art.     By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D.    With 

IllustratioDB.     Extra  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  7«.  Od. 
A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.    Hy  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner, 

M.A.     New  Edition,  with  Api»eiidix.     Extra  crown  Svo.     Parts  I. 
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APPROACH    TO    LINEAR    AND 
QUADRATIC    EQUATIONS. 

By  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
in   Mathematics,  Technical  College,   Derby. 

paper  is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
useful  in  suggesting  means  for  sur- 
mnting  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  as 
g  against  some  of  the  pitfalls,  which 
path  of  the  beginner  in  algebra.  These 
:  words  form  the  very  epitome  of  all  the 
There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
tr  in  algebra.*'  Algebra  should  be  so 
as  generalised  arithmetic — that  the  boy 
*  well  forward  on  his  way  before  ever 
es  that  he  is  doing  anything  else  but 
c.  If  **  substitutions  *'  are  taught  from 
used  in  physics,  engineering,  and  other 
of  science — I  have  found  a  lesson  on 
::  and  geometric  progression  a  good  in- 
1  to  algebra  ! — symbols  will  rapidly  take 
I  **  live  **  meaning.  A  lesson  on  arith- 
L.C.M. — the  method  used  being,  of 
lat  of  **  prime  factors  " — should  be  fol- 
',  or  rather  merged  into,  one  on  in- 
vers,  and  logarithms  treated  graphically, 
in  arithmetic  on  the  meaning  of  **  one- 
times six,"  in  which  the  convention 
b  =  b  X  a  for  all  positive  numbers  is 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  multiplica- 
boy  ever  yet  really  understood  the 
r  "  explanation — should  be  followed  by 
,  by  areas  of  rectangles,  that 

(a  —  b)(c  -'d)  =  ac  —  hc  —  ad-\-hd, 

s  a>b,  c>-d,  the  minus  sign  having  its 
ithmetical  meaning.  Hence,  assuming 
ula  as  the  fundamental  law  for  multi- 
of  all  quantities,  the  *'  rule  of  signs  " 
imediately. 

not  multiply  examples  further;   J  have 

utlined  such  a  scheme  as  this  in  these 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  on 

lent  text-books  are  in  use  in  which  arith- 

algebra  are  worked  together  in  parallel, 
h  a  method  is,  unfortunately,  not  in 
se  in  England  is,  however,  manifest  from 

as  Generalised  Arithmetic"  (The  School  World,  June, 

03,  Vol.  9.] 


I   the   reports   of  various   examiners.     In   spite   of 
I  the  recent  reform  in  teaching  elementary  mathe- 
I   matics,  and  the  general  introduction  of  graphical 
I   illustrations,  algebra  is  still  a  thing  of  symbols, 
!  signs,  Rules,  and  that  magical  letter  of  mystery, 
X.     In  this  connection  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
I   Mr.  Hall,  in  his  letter  to  The  School  World  of 
April,  1905,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter. 
I  Graphs  are  too  often  taught — and  frequently  badly 
at  that — too  much  for  their  own  sake,   and  too 
I   little    for    their    legitimate    purpose — illustration, 
I   suggestion,     and     verification.      A     question     on 
I   graphs  is  bad  (with  a  big  B)  if  the  curve  is  the 
I  sole  end  and  aim  :   the  curve  should  be  simply 
the  means  of  illustrating  and  clearing  up  some 
I   difficult  point,  such  as  interpolation;  of  suggest- 
ing new  ideas,  such  as  the  algebraical  meaning 
of  a   negative   quantity,    the   rate  of  change   of 
a  function,  the  number  of  roots  of  a  quadratic, 
and    how    they   change   from    two   real   unequal, 
through  two  equal,  to  two  imaginary  quantities; 
as   a   method  of  approximation   to  the  roots   of 
equations,    the    ordinary    algebraical    solution    of 
which  is  not  within  the  boy's  grasp,  or  as  a  rough 
check  on  roots  already  obtained,  and  so  forth ;  but 
always  as  the  means j  and  not  as  the  end. 

At  no  period  of  the  beginner's  prepress  does 
his  future  mental  agility  depend  so  much  on 
teacher  or  text-book  as  it  does  when  he  starts 
**  equations. "  Oh,  that  a  Dictator  should  arise 
with  authority,  who  would  absolutely  and  un- 
reservedly condemn  to  the  flames  all  beginners' 
text-books  having  in  them  soul-destroying  batches 
of  equations  **  for  practice,"  and  consign  to  some 
barren  island  all  teachers  who  set  beginners  to 
solve  an  equation,  which  has  not  been  obtained, 
with  or  by  the  class,  from  a  problem  !  Equations 
would  then  possess  a  lively  interest  for  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  a  class,  especially  if  one 
were  unconventional  enough  to  label  a  batch  of 
problems  **  Puzzles.*'  If  it  is  felt  that  any 
elementary  equation  should  be  worked  out  as  a 
**  type,"  and  half-a-dozen  problems  of  sorts,  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  this  type,  cannot  be  con- 
cocted, then  either  the  equation  as  a  general  rule 
is  valueless  as  a  typey  or  the  teacher — ought  to 
be  teaching  some  other  subject. 

These  mathematical  puzzles  can  be  started  quite 
early,   with   such   a   **  problem  "  as   **  A   number 
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is  less  than  four  times  itself  by  12  ;  find  it.*'  The 
working  to  be  as  follows : 

Number  =4  times  number-  12 

Hence,  adding   12   to   both   sides  of  the   equation — which 

does  not  alter  the  equality —  (h'efer  to  axiom, ) 

.  *.  Number  +12=4  times  number 

.  • .   12  =  3  times  numl)er 

.  * .  4  =  the  number 

or  the  number  =  4. 

The  last  step  will,  if  any  explanation  is  neces- 
sary, have  to  be  explained  as  the  reverse  of  multi- 
plication, multiplication  itself  being  only  a  re- 
peated use  of  the  axiom,  **  If  equals  are  added 
to  equals,  the  sums  are  equal.'* 

The  explanations  necessary  in  this  simple 
**  puzzle,"  involving  all  the  elementary  rules  for 
equations,  may  well  take  up  a  whole  lesson. 
Especially  should  the  disappearance  of  the  12 
from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  and 
its  appearance  on  the  left-hand  side  *m'\i}i  its  sign 
changed  be  shown  to  depend  on  the  axiom  quoted 
above,  and  not  on  some  arbitrary  Rule.  The 
next  lesson  might  suggest  the  use  of  n,  the 
initial  letter  of  number,  as  a  sort  of  mathematical 
shorthand;  and  a  few  similar  **  puzzles  "  should 
be  worked  out,  with  the  assistance  of  the  class, 
in  words  and  in  symbols,  the  solutions  being  set 
side  by  side,  step  by  step  with  one  another,  on 
the  blackboard,  the  fact  that  n  is  a  number  being 
insisted  on  continually.  Later,  take  such  a  pro- 
blem as  **The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  17,  and 
their  difference  3;  find  them."  Starting  with — 
Greater  number  +  smaller  number  =  17 
Greater  number -smaller  nunibei  =3, 

suggest  g,  s  as  abbreviations  for  *'  greater 
number  "  and  **  smaller  number  "  respectively, 
and  rewrite — 

Work  out  (i)  by  substituting  g  =  s-^i,  from  the 
second  equation  in  the  first,  and  find  s,  and  hence 
g,  and  (ii)  by  adding  and  subtracting  the  two 
equations  obtain  g  and  s.  Full  explanations  must 
be  given,  but  do  not  tell  the  boy  he  is  doing 
**  simultaneous  equations."  Insist  on  the  pro- 
blem being  properly  finished  off  with  a  statement, 
such  as — 

Hence  the  numbers  are  10,  7, 

and  let  the  result  be  verified  immediately  in  the 
problem  and  not  in  the  equation. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  always  considering  the 
working  out  of  an  equation  as  the  means  and 
not  the  end,  the  interest  of  the  class  will  be 
stimulated;  moreover,  the  innate  fighting  spirit 
of  the  boy  will  be  aroused  by  posing  an  equation 
as  something  to  be  tackled  and  licked,  whilst  the 
master  sees  fair  play.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
nothing  more  vicious  and  disastrous  than  showing 
a  boy  the  method  of  solving  a  certain  type  of 
equation,  and  setting  him  ten  or  a  dozen  *'  like 
it  "  for  homework.  Let  each  problem  or  equa- 
tion or  what-not  be  different,  if  only  in  some 
small  detail,  from  anvthing  done  before,  so  that 
there  is  some  necessity  for  thought,  and  not  a 
possibility    of    mere    mechanical    manipulation    of 


unintelligible  symbols.  I  give  an  e 
some  of  the  most  useful  types  of  equati 
with  a  problem  from  which  it  is  deri' 

(i)  Problem.  **  Find  four  consecutive  numb^ 
their  sum  is  six  tiroes  the  least." 

Equation.     x  +  ;c+ I +jr  +  2  +  jr  +  3=6x. 

(ii)  Problem,  "The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5> 
one  and  one-sixth  of  the  other  together  make  i 
numbers." 

Equation.     i/+K55-/)  =  IO. 

(iii)  Problem.  **  What  is  the  price  of  eggs  per 
two  more  in  a  shilling*s  worth  lowers  the  price  o 
dozen  ?  ** 

Equation.     -^  +  2  =    ^  ;  multiply  across  by  . 

Similar  problems,  giving  two  and  th 
simultaneous  equations,  can  easily  be  cc 
The  following  is  especially  noteworthy,  a 
out  a  very  general  difficulty  for  beginne 

(iv)  Problem.  **  A  man  sets  out  to  go  fron 
Derby  and  back.  He  walks  to  Bedford  (45  r 
he  obtains  a  bicycle  and  cycles  the  remaining 
Derby.  On  returning,  he  walks  as  far  as  ! 
miles  from  Derby),  and  having  sent  on  his  n 
Derby  to  Leicester  by  train,  he  cycles  th 
90  miles  to  London.  It  takes  him  17  hours 
to  Derby,  and  14  hours  from  Derby  to  Lond( 
rates  of  walking  and  cycling.'* 

4?     75 
Equations.  +      =17 

30^90 

-x^J='^ 

The  usual  text-book  method  is  that  c 
ing  the  variable  ";  but,  besides  being 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  beginnei 
values  obtained  for  the  new  variables  a 
tion,  and  not  those  of  the  old  varia 
reciprocals.  This  is  avoided — and  the 
valuable  in  other  ways — by  teaching  1 
work  out  the  equations  as   they   stanc 

variables  -,      .      Thus — 
.r    y 

45(7) +  75(1.)  =  17 (i^ 

3°0)^9o(:I')  =  ^^-   •   •    •    -^'^ 

Multiply  (I)  by  6   .-.  270^^)  4-4^o(-; 

Muliiply  (2)  by  5  •••  i5o(^)  +  45o(^ 

.-.   i2o('.)  =  32 

.♦.    -  =  ,„  or  .v=  ^y 
X     1$  •^* 


Hence  from  (l)  75/^^  =  17  -  12  =  5 


.-.   Speed   of   walkini;   is    3J    miles   per   hour 
cycling:  is  15  niile^  per  hour. 

It  will  be  noticed   that  problem   (iii)  n 
quadratic    equation.      I    consider    quad 
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)ut  of  place  in  most  text-books.  It 
isisted  too  strongly  that  the  beginner 
lave  the  slightest  idea  that  a  solution 
exists.  The  working  out  of  the 
e  should  be  relegated  to  its  proper 
irst  section  of  a  chapter  on  '  *  Theory 
ic  Equations,**  when  the  equation 
noted  in  the  form — 

leral    equation    is    thus    left    out    of 
id     consequently     there     will    be     no 
ere  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  boy 
proceed  straight  on  to  quadratics  as 
has  acquired  decent  facility  in  sym- 
sion  by  doing  a  considerable  number 
problems  suggested  above,  provided 
Itting   preparation.     This   preparation 
ist  of  lessons  on  factors  : 
Tiial  factors,  &c. 
,  (x  +  af,  (x^a)\  (x^-a)  (.y-a). 
leting  the  square,  and  writing  an  ex- 
the  difference  of  two  squares. 
x^  +  2ax  +  b,      by      **  difference      of 

lid  be  merged  into  a  lesson  on  binomial 
)n,  by  verifying  the  product  of  each 
ors  mentally,  and  from  this  the  usual 
lethod  for  this  type  should  materialise 

aA--  +  2?7.v-fc,  by  reduction  to  the  pre- 
,  by  the  substitution  y  —  ax. 
it  will  be  found,  will  rapidly  assimilate 
■ical  examples  the  fact  that — 


1 7-*-  -  35 

:  36-r  -  35  X  36 

,6 

1^-15x36 
6 

i'^  (l'-28) 

i6 

5)(36.r-f28) 

36r  +  28 

X 

4 

;)(9-f-7) 


becomes 

36;r2+ 17^-35 

36 
/"where    the    numl>ers     re- 
I      quired  are  such  that 
I  prodact  =  36x  35 

I  difference  =  1 7 

I       greater  has  a  +  sij^n 
_ (36^+  45)  (3^-^-28) 
"36 

=  (4^+5)(9Jr-7) 


ips    what    may    be   called    the    **  pons 

of    algebra    is    crossed    easily    and 

lly.     The    usual    **  criss-cross  **    style 

ination. 

five  lessons,    (i)   will   probably   have 

with   arithmetical  prime  factors ;   (2) 

;^ether,   with   illustrations   by  areas  of 

as   an  outcome  of  the  determination 

e  of  signs  **  by  the  method  suggested 

and   (5)  should  be  introduced   by  the 

of    problems    leading    to    quadratics, 

problem   (iii)  above.     That   is   to  say, 

in   factors  and  quadratics   should   go 

d  :  the  quadratics  being  obtained  from 

lems  will  all  have  real  rational  roots ; 

ion   of   literal   equations    both   simple 

tic,   and   quadratics   having   irrational 

ry  roots  beings  deferred ,  and  also  all 


other  cases  of  factors  being  left  over  until  the  idea 
of  a  '*  function  **  is  understood,  and  the  Re- 
mainder Theorem  tackled. 

By  this  method,  the  boy  is  taught  that  each  root 
of  an  equation  corresponds  to  a  linear  factor;  in 
those  cases  where  **  factors  won*t  come  out  *' 
easily,  his  training  in  reducing  trinomials  to  the 
difference  of  two  squares  leads  naturally  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  solution  by  forming  the 
numerical  square  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
equation,  and  explains  the  double  sign ;  there  will 
be  no  omission  in  pure  quadratics,  like  .r-  =  25,  of 
the  root  a:=  —  5,  if  the  boy  is  taught  to  solve  it 
as — 

.r2-25  =  o,  .-.  (-r-5)(-^+5)  =  o; 

and  there  will  never  be  a  possibility  of  **  dividing 
across  by  a;  *'  and  omitting  the  root  x-o. 

In  every  case  the  verification  of  the  result  jrovi 
the  problem  should  follow;  and  the  **  inadmissible 
root  **  should  be  shown  to  satisfy  the  problem  as 
well,  if  the  conditions  are  slightly  altered,  such 
as  supposing  in  problem  (iii)  above  that  one  could 
pay  —  8d.  a  dozen  for  eggs.  A  good  test  for  the 
meaning  of  the  minus  sign  this  ! 

Of  course,  there  should  be  graphical  illustra- 
tion of  quadratics,  not  only  by  plotting 

y  =  ax^  -\'2bx  +  Cy 

and  finding  the  values  of  x  for  which  y  =  o,  but 
also  by  plotting  on  the  same  diagram  y  =  ax^  and 
y  =  2bx-¥c. 

Simultaneous  quadratics  may  thus  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  intersections  of 

(l)     ajr  +  2hxy-¥l>y^  =  c\  ^.   (2)  ax^Jt-2hxV'¥b)i^  =  c     \ 

shown,  to  give  explanations  of  the  number  of 
roots.  In  (2)  it  may  be  shown  that  the  substitu- 
tion y  =  mXj  where  m  is  variable,  is  equivalent  to 
sweeping  out  space  by  a  line  through  the  origin 
rotating  through  two  right-angles,  and  the  values 
of  m  found  are  those  for  which  y  =  mx  cuts  both 
curves  at  the  same  point,  and  hence  give  from 
the  equation  of  either  of  them,  by  (i),  the  inter- 
sections of  the  two  curves.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
elegant,  but  useless,  solutions  by  symmetrical  ex- 
pressions of  the  types  x  +  y,  x  —  y,  xy^  and  .v-  +  y^. 
Give  a  boy  such  a  problem  as  **  The  sum  of  two 
numbers  is  8,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  is 
40;  find  them,**  and  ten  chances  to  one  you  get 
the  solution — 

jr2+y^=.-40,  x+y=:S 

.-.   jc^-Sj: 4-24  =  0 

.-.  (.r-2)U-6)=o,  &c.; 

or  even  with  the  equations  x^-^y^=2$,  xy—  12  you  get 

x'(2S-x2)=i44 

.-.  jr'- 25x4- 144  =  0 

.-.  U'-»-9)(.r*-l6)  =  0 

or  (jr-3)  (jr4-3)U-4)  Um-4)  =  o,  &c. 

And  this — besides  the  way  in  which  it  shows  up 
the  number  of  roots — I  contend  is  shorter,  more 
straightforward,  and  better  calculated  to  enhance 
the  boy's  pov;eTS  ol  scAwXaotv  >i^'a.Vi  "si\\>3  '^  ^^^'s»,0" 
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that  was  ever  invented,  no  matter  how  beautifully 
symmetrical  its  appearance. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  cause  of  failures,  that 
do  happen  in  algebra  to  really  capable  boys,  is  in 
general  no  fault  of  the  boy's  or  of  the  teaching 
powers  of  his  master,  but  of  the  stereotyped 
method  of  the  *  *  cut-and-dried-sections  "  prin- 
ciple on  which  text-books  are  usually  written. 
In  all  cases  the  whole  of  the  algebraical  theory 
given  to  a  boy  in  his  first  year  at  least  should 
be  that  which  is  demanded  for  and  introduced 
by  the  solution  of  problems. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    MORAL    TRAINING.* 

By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 

High-Master   of   the  Grammar   School,    Manchester. 

OF  all  the  many  inquiries  to  which  Prof. 
Sadler  has  set  his  hand  there  is  none  larger 
and  at  the  same  time  more  delicate  than 
this  on  moral  training,  none  which,  if  successful, 
will  have  such  far-reaching  results.  There  is  no 
quest  so  hard  as  that  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  which  will  act  on  character,  and  it  behoves 
all  teachers,  therefore,  to  give  the  trusty  Galahad 
who  undertakes  it  the  best  fruit  of  their  experience 
and  their  thought  to  help  him  in  his  quest. 

The  question   is   as   large  as   education   itself, 
and  education  is  the  largest  word  in  our  vocabu- 
lary ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  do  more  than 
touch  the  fringe  of  it.     The  first  question   sug- 
gested is  the  comparative  ethical  value  of  school 
studies,  and  at  once  in  seeking  to  answer  it,  one 
finds  how  intensely  interesting  is  the  question  that 
it  raises.     Speaking   for  myself  the  ethical  con- 
tent   is  of   more   value   than    that   of  science   or 
mathematics    or    modern    literatures,    but   a    boy 
working  willingly  and  successfully  at  a  scientific 
curriculum   is  in  a  healthier  moral  state  than  a 
boy    who    is    grinding    reluctantly    and    without 
success  at  the  Latin  gerunds.     The  answer  to  the 
question  depends  on  the  attitude  and  aptitude  of 
each    individual ;   that   work  is    ethically   best  at 
which  a  boy  works  with  joy,  with  the  feeling  of 
accomplishment     and     an     open-eyed     sense     of 
growth.     For  this  reason,  when  other  conditions 
are  the  same,  boys  trained  on  the  **  modern  side  " 
are  not,    as   such,    inferior   in    their   standard   of 
conduct  or  less  responsive  to  the  higher  motive. 
Again,  there  is  a  school  which  suggests  that  the 
pre-eminently  ethical  subjects  are  English  litera- 
ture,   history,    and    geography.     Without    for    a 
moment  denying  the  ethical  value  of  these  studies, 
it    ought    not  to  be    thought   that    the   value    of 
classics  or  mathematics   is  merely   intellectual  or 
inferior  in  ethical  value.     The  very  fact  that  the 
boy   has   to   wrestle  with  hardness   in    these  dis- 
ciplinary subjects  creates  the  strenuous  atmosphere 
in  which   moral  fibre  is  tested   and  grows  :  it  is 
the    toughness   of   these    **  warp-studies  "    which 
gives   consistency   to  the   moral  ideas   suggested 
by  literary  or  historic  subjects  and  makes  them 
serviceable.        An     illustration     from      **  faked  " 


'  An  ab§trmct  of  the  PrestdentUl    Address   to   tbt   Teacben'    Guv\d,  \ 
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algebra  sums  shows  how,  to  produce 

a  pupil  has.  to  exert  not  only  his  i 

will;   he  has   to  set  his  face  agains 

inertiae,    against    temptation    to     ** 

within  and  to  seek  illegitimate  help  fi 

No  word   is  said   about  honesty;    th 

master,  the  less  is  the  likelihood  of 

ment;  but  the  thing  itself,  "truth  ir 

parts,"    is    learned    by    practice.     Si 

football-field,  with  its  knocks  and  the 

exasperating  blindness  of  the  referee 

field  for  teaching  self-control  than  the 

of  Bucephalus  with  the  moral  pill  am 

smaller  virtues  of  school  life — puncti 

racy,    neatness;    qualities    sometimes 

referred  to  as  **  school  virtues" — ^ar 

great  life  virtues  exemplified  and  enfoi 

matters.     Neatness  is  in  essence  a  for: 

for  work,  for  duty,  and  the  person  to 

discharged.     Accuracy   is    our  duty 

small  matters.     Punctuality  is  one  of  1 

show  thought    for   other   people.     T 

sound   petty  and   insignificant  and   c 

by  the  side  of  Bucephalus  and  the 

which    resound    through    history.      Bi 

have  to  learn  is  that  the  opportunitie 

doing  great  things  are  few  and  far  b 

the  opportunities  for  doing  good  thin: 

strewn  upon  the  beaten  path  of  our 

Moral  practice  is   the  first  important 

moral  training. 

The  second  is  environment.      **  To  1 

framed  into  virtue  and  to  grow  up  fro 

of  nature,"  as   Sir  Thomas   Browne 

a  child  must  have  all  the  advantages 

site,   beautiful   buildings,   bright    and 

decorated  rooms,    plenty   of   music    a 

well-planned   ordering   of  praise    and 

wards  and  punishments,  genial   and  i 

human     relationships.     By     these     th 

lower  tendencies  of  human  nature  ms 

by  atrophy,  the  higher  tendencies  may 

and  fortified   with  wondrous  potency. 

school,  at  any  rate  the  day  school,   p 

ordinate  part  to  the  home;  but,   instej 

discouraged  by  that,  it  ought  to  be  a 

teachers  to  secure  more  than   they   d< 

pathy  and  co-operation  of  parents  by  g< 

into  living  touch  with  the  aims   and  i 

the    school,    and    the    element  a  ry-schc 

should  possess  a  far  greater  measure 

than    he   does    at  present   over  the   o\ 

conduct  of  his  pupils.     The  positive  ir 

environment  are  invisible  and  incalcula 

the  more  potent,  if  the  scholars  them: 

some  part  in  creating  or  improvinor  the 

ment.      Beautiful    surroundings     are    i 

scholars  who  are  not  entirely  passive, 

selves  help  to  make  their  surroundings 

are  on  the  upward  line ;  for  endeavou 

essence  of  morality. 

The    third    element    in    moral   traini 
imparting   of    moral    ideas.     Here    the 
nairc    suggests   that  something    more 
eatv   \i^   ^ox\^    €\^^x    V^\    through    hi: 


(fc)  through  Bible  instruction,  or 
system  of  moral  lessons  on  non- 
nes.  With  regard  to  (a),  history 
It  as  history,  literature  as  literature  : 
i  who  hides  behind  a  tree  is  most 
fhe  word  '*  definite"  in  regard  to 
uplosive;  the  greater  the  measure  of 
,"  the  less,  as  a  rulcp  the  measure 
or  charity.  The  Bible  stands  in 
liools    unchallenged;    it  contains   all 

iBT  right  living  and  ail  that  we  know 
'*  not  ourselves/'  Let  it  remain 
L  Jest  we  lose  it  altogether.  As  to 
If  direct  moral  instruction  is  not 
as  not  proved  itself  ellicieot.  There 
►  when  direct  inculcation  of  moral 
se — when  a  boy  goes  to  a  new  school ; 
f  term,  especially  if  he  is  leaving ; 
refects  are  appointed  and  installed ; 
cial  commemoration  either  national 
a  the  school t  like  Founders'  Day, 
c  for  it,  feel  it  to  be  right,  and  are 

impressed ;  when  some  offence  has 
ch  needs  to  be  set  out  in  its  true 
ecms  to  be  due  to  moral  illusion,  or 
ig^  not  only  to  the  individual  offender 
od  name  of  the  whole  community  to 
>ngs.     On  other  occasions  we  speak 

individually.      But  moral  instruction 
subject  of  curriculum  so  many  times 
le  time-table  involves  grave  risks. 
ikes  character  a  separate  subject  in- 
eing  beneath  and  acting  through  all 

all  school  activities*  This  in%olves 
r  both  for  teacher  and  taught.     The 

has  bought  his  handbook  for  44d,, 

off  his  lessons  according  to  prescrip- 
nger  of  thinking  that  he  has  done  all 

to  his  duty  of  moral  training  :  the 
o  think  that,  if  this  hour  is  specially 
Dther  hours  are  not  specially  moral. 
g  must  be  a  matter  of  diet^  not  doses. 
it  is  not  hard  to  convey  by  such 
unount  of  fine  ideas  about  morality ; 
rrite  finished  essays  on  courage,  but 
refore  bra^^e  because  they  can  talk 
fany  boys  have  most  accurate  infor- 
;  cricket  and  football,  hut  their  skill 
et'field  (if  they  ever  figure  as  per- 
isually  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
Iking  cricket  shop. 

Ixese  pushful  and  insistent  methods 
own  end  :  they  provoke  in  the  more 
ds  either  a  whole  host  of  contra  riant 
a  sense  of  boredom  and  indifference. 
suggestion  is  auto-suggestion :  in 
humour*    it    spoils    all    to   be    too 


t 


en  if  the  lesson  gets  home  and 
elf  into  action,  the  lesson  taught  may 
jht  one  for  the  particular  period  of  a 
jpment.  Immature  children  have  not 
~  Charles  Lamb  '*  in  the  coxcombry 

ly  *'  gave  away  his  cake  to  the 
iper  and  ''  walked  on  in  the  pride 


of  an  evangelical  peacock."    Better  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  eat  at  any  rate  half  that  cake. 

Fifthly,  unless  tliought  and  emotion  are  trans- 
lated into  actual  endeavour,  they  do  mischief. 
Hence  the  subtle  danger  of  much  novel-reading 
or  theatre-going,  however  gocxl.  The  fine  lady 
weeps  over  the  sorrows  of  the  hero  in  the  theatre  i 
and  works  off  her  feelings  in  tears  with  never  a| 
thought  for  her  coachman  who  freezes  in  weari-J 
ness  outside.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  idea,.^ 
to  have  it  well  in  the  focus  ot  the  mind  and  rein- 
forced by  ideas  of  advantage.  AH  this  may  be 
true  of  the  boy  who  lies  in  bed  in  the  morning 
after  the  hour  has  struck  for  getting  up.  What 
he  needs  is  to  be  *' skinned."  To  know  is  not 
enough^  the  assent  of  the  mind  is  not  enough;  the 
consent  of  the  will  is  what  is  needed  for  action. 
Moral  lessons  must  be  lived  to  be  understood, 
must  be  repeated  until  they  become  habits- 
Passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  repetition, 
active  impressions  grow  stronger.  Light  comes 
as  the  reward  of  obedience,  for,  though  right 
thought  docs  not  always  produce  right  action » 
right  action  always  and  unerringly  produces  right - 
thought.  Take  patriotism,  for  instance.  The" 
love  of  country  does  not  need  to  be  engendered ; 
it  is  there  to  start  with ;  no  instructions  or  direc- 
tions foster  it :  love  does  not  grow  by  precept. 
VVe  must  see  our  country,  feel  it,  breathe  it  in, 
and  do  something  for  it. 

Lastly,  one  s  feeling  on  looking  over  the  Moral 
Instruction  League's  syllabus  is  best  expressed 
by  the  words  of  a  shrewd  headmaster,  who  said 
on  reading  a  set  of  flamboyant  testimonials, 
"  There  is  a  strong  smell  here  of  something  left 
out.'*  The  syllabus  is  on  non-theological  lines, 
i.e.,  in  plain  English,  it  shuts  out  God,  It  leaves 
out  the  ultimate  sanction  of  all  ethics  and  the 
only  power  by  which  conduct  can  be  made  ethical. 
Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  within ;  the  chief 
end  of  man  is  **  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
for  ever,**  Man  without  this  faith  cannot  adjust 
rightly  his  everyday  relationships,  whether  per- 
sonal, domestic,  or  social,  without  reference  to 
God,  any  more  than  he  can  explain  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  and  the  process  of  seasons  without  reference 
to  the  sun.  Atan  without  this  faith  is  an  over- 
developed ape,  a  mere  caretaker  on  a  globe 
destined  to  sterilisation  and  destruction.  Morals 
break  down  without  religion,  as  surely  as  religion 
breaks  down  without  morals.  There  never  was 
a  more  promising  movement  for  moral  reform 
than  that  of  the  second  century  a.d.  It  had 
begun  before  Marcus  Aiirelius  :  when  he  came 
to  lead  it  and  himself  delivered  to  the  Senate  a 
series  of  addresses  on  morals,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  movement  were  backed  by  all  the  resources 
of  the  civilised  world — wealth,  learning,  culture, 
genius,  eloquence »  the  patronage  of  supreme 
political  power.  But  it  was  a  failure.  Chris- 
tianity had  none  of  these  resources;  it  had  the 
whole  world,  civilised  and  uncivilised,  against  it, 
but  it  carried  the  day  against  all  odds,  and  opened 
a  new  epoch  and  a  new  ho^e.  Cor  the,  UuwvaLW  ^IlVC*., 
Why  ?     Because  Vt  \vai\  \i^Vvcvd  \v,  ^axv^  \sft:wtib!CScv  \^^ 
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and  within  it,  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Infinite; 
because  it  found  the  fulcrum  for  its  lever  in  a 
world  outside  and  beyond,  therefore  it  had  power 
**  to  uplift  the  earth  and  roll  it  on  another  course." 
This  great  inspiring  idea  must  be  embodied  in  a 
person,  be  **  made  flesh.**  Religious  men  and 
women  are  out  of  all  comparison  more  important 
thari  any  syllabus  of  religion,  however  perfect. 
The  unseen  factor  that  counts  for  most  is  the 
radiation,  not  of  personality,  but  through  per- 
sonality, of  a  higher,  holier  power  not  ourselves. 
When  all  we  have  said  or  done,  our  cleverness, 
our  academic  success  is  forgotten,  **  what  we 
"were  like  "  will  be  remembered.  A  small  boy  at 
Rugby  under  Arnold,  asked  what  he  could  remem- 
ber of  the  Doctor,  said  :  **  I  remember  there  was 
a  row  in  a  study,  drinking,  or  something  of  that 
sort;  it  was  reported  to  Arnold,  and  he  went 
along  to  stop  it.  1  hid  behind  the  door  to  watch 
him  as  he  came  back  along  the  passage.  I 
remember  the  look  in  his  eye.  It  taught  me  for 
the  first  time  what  sin  was.** 

Not,  therefore,  what  we  say,  or  even  so  much 
•what  we  do,  but  what  we  are  is  the  thing  that 
•endures — the  ultimate  lesson  which  each  one  of  us 
teaches.  If  there  is  in  us  this  quality,  which  in 
Arnold  was  called  **  moral  transparency,**  then, 
like  Arnold,  we  shall  be  backward  to  speak  much 
about  those  secret  things  which  rule  the  heart.  It 
is  not  needed,  and  all  the  great  vital  processes  are 
secretive.  We  shall  be  backward  to  speak,  but 
not  backward  to  love.  Love  wins  love,  and 
nothing  is  so  educatable  as  love.  Nor  has  any- 
thing so  many  incalculable  opportunities  to  impart 
itself:  with  every  greeting,  every  parting,  every 
chance  word  we  toss  each  other  as  we  pass,  each 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  is  given  or  it  is  withheld. 
Love  radiates  into  other  natures  as  surely  as  any 
physical  emanating  rays ;  it  is  no  more  to  be  with- 
stood than  any  other  natural  force.  It  is  because 
our  profession  gives  more  chances  and  channels 
for  it  than  any  other  that  it  is  the  noblest  profes- 
sion of  them  all.  Magnify  the  office :  it  is  by 
magnifying  the  office  that  we  keep  our  personality 
in  the  right  and  humble  frame.  There  is  always 
the  danger,  when  one  speaks  of  personality,  that 
folk  should  think  we  wish  to  stamp  our  personality 
upon  the  child.  None  of  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
has  reached  that  pitch  of  self-complacency.  The 
higher  our  ideal,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  know 
our  own  littleness  and  to  place  our  hope  and  I 
strength  in  the  great  Omnipotent  who  makes  for  I 
righteousness,  the  anchor  that  is  within  the  veil,  I 
and  that  I 

High  Lif*ht   whoreby    the   world    is   saved.  ' 

The   Tutorial  Physics.     Vol.    iii.     .1    Text-hook   of  Lif^ht.    I 
By    R.    Wallace    Stewart.       Fourth    edition.       Revised    by    I 
J.    Satterlcy.     346  pp.     (Clive.)     4s.   6d. — This  edition   con-   ■ 
tains    a    full    treatment    of    the    elements    of    geometrical 
optics.     A    number    of    simple    experiments    on    the    funda-    ' 
mental    parts   of   the   subject   are   described,    and    numerous 
problems   ,irc   inscrtf^d   at    the   end   of   each    chapter.       The    i 
volume  can   be   reco/n  mended    for   the   use   o\    inierwvedvav^ 
students. 


TEACHERS*    PENSION 
By  Fred  Chakles,  B.A. 
Stiand  School,  London. 
I. 

THE  principle  of  providing  ; 
persons  engaged  in  public  w 
nised  in  all  countries;  in  En 
the  great  attractions  of  the  Civil  S 
pension.  This  principle  has  been  apj 
countries  to  all  teachers,  from  the  ui 
fessors  to  the  teachers  in  the  kinderga 
but  of  this,  more  later. 

Argument  appears  unnecessary  to  s 
work  of  the  teacher  is  work  of  nati 
ance.     The  saying  that  *  *  Waterloo 
the  playing  fields  of  Eton  "  has  be 
proverbial;  but  it  is  no  less  true  th; 
trial  victories  must  be  won  in  our  el< 
secondary   schools.     These   schools 
proved  and  modernised  if  we  are  to 
against  the  industrial   forces  of  oth 
America  alleges  that  her  industrial 
won  in  the  manual  training  schools, 
trial  epoch   has    called   for    men    sc? 
industrial  basis,  not  educated  merely 
and    has   extended    to    them   the  ma 
great   enterprises,    the    custody    of  < 
mechanical  movements  that  go  hand 
the  headlong  progress  of   the   times 

*  *  To  those  who  can  answer  the  a 
spelled  out  in  large  glowing  le 
salaries  are  large,  their  influence  grei 
pects  for  controlling  big  enterprises 
the  manual  training  school  boy,  tr; 
almost  every  American  city,  who  i 
need.  Everyone  desires  to  employ 
self-reliant,  accurate,  quick  of  thougl 
has  big  ideas,  and,  better  still,  kn 
to  execute  them." 

If  then  we  are  to  maintain  our  pr 
standard,  and  much  more,  if  we  ar 
our  schools  so  that  their  products  c 
strip  such  rivals,  we  must  attract  ir 
ing  profession  more  men  and  bel 
women. 

The  effect  of  commercial  prosperi 
the  receipts  of  those  men  whose  wo 
productive.  The  schoolmaster  is  th 
last  to  be  affected  by  any  increase  ol 
provement  in  commerce.  The  tea 
wait  for  his  harvest — not  for  the  si 
autumn  of  the  year — but  for  the  fru 
life  of  his  pupils,  for  many  years  in 
flight  of  which  clouds  the  effect  of  1 
during  which  so  many  causes,  so  i 
stances  exert  their  influence  that  it  is 
whether  he  ever  gets  truly  credited 
value  of  his  contribution — be  it  good 
finished  product. 

In  the  nature  of  things  he  cannc 
others  are,  according  to  the  effect  ol 
and  he  is  not.  In  the  West  Riding,  ; 
haps  as  keen  on  education  as  any, 
\fc\x\\  s^Wv    of   assistant    masters 
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MS  in  the  district  it  is  but  jlji  16  05.  6d. 
t  salary  of  headmasters  in  the  sajne 
518  105.  In  East  Anglia,  the  average 
men  in  20  schools  is  ;t**^3  ^^'*  *^^^ 
t  exceptional  districts.  For,  of  1,150 
schools  (.including  251  men  in  10  first- 
Isjf    the   average    is  only    ^^it^s    P^^ 

S  all  :  the  prospects  of  the  assistant 
no  more  attractive  than  his  salary. 
iix  can  ever  hope  to  attain  to  a  head- 
but  one  in  twelve  can  hope  for  a  head- 
£,'300  a  year  or  upwards^  while  only 
can  ever  expect  to  reach  the  princely 
500  a  year  I  Certainly  these  figures 
pd  as  long  ago  as  igo2.  Since  then 
c  improved  somewhat.  In  London, 
c  L-C.C,  salaries  and  prospects  are 
hey  were;  but  in  the  country-schools 
ment  is  hardly  perceptible. 
niemporary  Revieiv  the  fate  of  sixty 
sters  was  traced.  '*  Four  have  schools 
a,  and  eight  have  become  curates ; 
others  are  a  barrister »  a  solicitor,  a 
,  a  professional  tenor,  a  Ixiokmaker 
I,    and  a  grower  of   tomatoes.     Two 

I'k  and  cannot  find  any ;   one  poor 
himself;    twenty-four   only    remain 
and    fifteen   have   completely    dis- 
ing  no  trace.'*     On  this  last  class 
y    be   thrown  by   a   paragraph   an- 
at    **  a    skilful   mathematician    and  a  1 
mean   order,    formerly   headmaster  of 
mmar   School,   died    at    the  age  of 
in  Bolton  Workhouse,"     A  similar 
cd  in  the  Press  at  the  end  of  April 

liars  show  how  sorry  a  trade  tea  ch- 
affer a  sufficient  reason  for  the  present 
qualified  men.  They  further  show 
possible  under  present  conditions  for 
0  live  cultured  lives,  moderately  free 
cares,  to  be  examples  of  eheertulness 
nent,  family  men  of  the  best  type,  fit 
for  youth  in  its  most  impressionable 
an  from  a  comfortable  home  with  a 
alning  can  marry  a  wife  from  his  own 
H  up  a  family,  and  make  suitable 
IP  it,  out  of  a  yearly  stipend  of 
.,  or  even  of  £1^0  8jf.  i\d. 
'ent  then  that  some  financial  aid  must 
make  the  profession  of  leaching  as 
others;  to  keep  good  men  from  leav- 
ler  occupations ;  to  make  it  a  possible 
ured  folk;  to  give  at  least  a  living 
o  attract  those  worthy  men  who  are 
:h  needed.  One  way  of  doing  this 
bly  rewarding  old  teachers,  and  of 
d   teachers   to   make   wa>    for  young 

■tablish  Pension  Schemes, 
ment  spends  a  considerable  sum — 
tllions  annually— on  Army,  Navy, 
rv'ice  pensioners,  who  after  ten  years' 
tied  to  ten-sixtieths  of  their  salary, 
rig  added  for  each  additional  year's 


service  up  to  forty.  Thus,  a  Government  ofBciaU 
if  he  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  or  if  he  is  cer- 
tified by  a  medical  man  to  be  permanently  unfit 
to  perform  his  duties,  retires  ori  as  many  sixtieths 
ol  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  his  office  as  he 
ha*i  served  years;  e.g.,  after  forty  years*  service 
on  two- thirds  of  his  salary. 

All  the  L.CX\  employees  receive  retirement 
allowances.  In  its  new  scheme  the  Council  pro- 
poses, in  the  event  of  retirement  after  ten  years* 
service,  either  through  ill-health  or  old  age  (sixty- 
five),  or  after  sixty  on  completion  of  forty  years* 
service,  an  allowance  of  one-sixtieth  of  the 
official's  average  salary  and  emoluments  through- 
out his  period  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  forty- 
sixtieths*  provided  that  in  case  of  retirement 
through  illness  no  such  allowance  shall  be  less 
than  one-third ;  in  the  event  of  retirement  before 
the  completion  of  ten  years'  ser\ice  the  oHicer's 
own  contributions  with  interest  at  3  per  cent. 
shall  be  repaid.  Officials  are  to  contribute  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  or  wages,  the 
amount  varying  with  the  age  at  which  they  entered 
the  service  of  the  Council,  those  who  enter  the 
service  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  contribut- 
ing 3  per  cent. 

if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  and  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  provide  for  their  employees  in  this  way 
the  duty  must  have  a  scope  wide  enough  to  in- 
clude teachers.  The  present  House  of  Commons 
in  March  of  last  year  (iQo^i)  agreed  that  a  measure 
is  urgently  needed  in  order  that,  out  of  funds 
provided  by  taxation,  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  a  pension  to  all  the  aged  subjects 
of  His  Majesty  in  the  L'niied  Kingdom.  A  De- 
partmental Committee  of  experts,  presided  over 
by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  estimated  that  in  1901 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  was  a  little  over  two  millions;  at 
^ve  shillings  a  week  the  cost  would  be  twenty-six 
million  pounds.  Surely  a  more  reasonable  plan 
would  be  to  extend  the  circle  of  pensioners  to  those 
who,  though  not  directly  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  working  under  its  auspices.  The 
Beard  of  Education  is  a  CfOvernment  Department 
to  which  the  employers  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers  are  responsible.  Surely  teachers  w^ho 
have  grown  old  while  working  in  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  have  a  better  claim  to 
pensions  than  men  who  have  grown  old  earning 
profits  for  themselves  or  for  private  firms,  perhaps 
in  a  capacity  which  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

Vet  the  new  draft  scheme  for  Maidstone 
Grammar  School,  issued  in  1905,  was  the  first 
w^hich  made  provision  for  allowing  the  governing 
body  to  contribute  to  the  life  insurance  pretniums 
of  the  staff,  and  even  then  limited  the  amount  to 
a  part  not  exceeding  one-half  of  such  yearly 
payments. 

The  Elementary  School  Teachers  Superannua- 
tion Act  has  been  in  force  since  1898.  Under  it 
men  teachers  contribute  three  pounds  a  year  and 
women  teachers  tivo  pounds  four  shillings.  Pro- 
vision is   made   for  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
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is  given  to  model  drawing ;  in  the 
fe  by  its  introduction  as  a  subject 
I  in  tJie  junior  examination  by  the 
list  of  objects,  and  in  the  senior  by 
t  the  entire  group  be  shaded, 
importance  of  object  drawing  can- 
Diated*  cither  as  a   ioundation  lor 
\y  of  art  or  merely  as  a  means  of 
aining ;  as,  moreover,  it  is  a  sub- 
be  taught  on  certain  well-defined 
examined  and  marked  according 
tcccpted  laws  and  canons  of  art,  it 
d  with  mure  fairness  to  both  teacher 
|s   a  subject  for  school  examination 
sign,"    where    so    much    depends 
li  aptitude  of  the  boy  (much  more 
1  or  freehand),  and  upon  Uie  taste 
caprice    of  the    examinen      It    is 
regretted     that     design     is     in- 
>t  of  subjects,  as  the  obvious  p re- 
he  attainment   of   any   skill   in  de- 
[  ability  to  diaw  with  freedom  and 
lie  acquisition  of  a  fund  ot  know- 
•al   and  ornamental    forms,    to  say 
le  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
le    possibilities     and     limitations    of 
so  forth.     The  I  u Hi! men t  of  these 
nditions    demanding    considerably 
ities  for  study   and   practice   than 
of   the   average  secondary-school 
bus  that  any  attempt  at  original 
art  must  be  seriously  handicapped 
of  knowledge  and   power,   and  the 
cessity,    be  im  mature  and  therefore 

3ne   fancies    that   the   subject    fre- 

itself  into  a  question  of  '*  space- 

le  memorising   of  certain  conven- 

md    arrangements    of    leaves    and 

adapted  as   occasion  may   require, 

the  test  rather  into  one  of  *'  free- 

iory,"  with  the  addition  of  a  slight 

fur  which   may  give  scope  for  some 

skin  and  taste.     The  substitution  of 

I  '*    for  **  design,**  requiring   an  ac- 

'ith  the   main  characteristics   of  the 

5,  would   provide  a   far   more  satis- 

of  examination,  involving  a  more  de- 

LCtical  course  of  instruction,  besides 

oy  with  a  store  of  information  likely 

te  value  to  him  in  later  life. 

owever,  a  sufficient  choice  of  subject 

of  latitude  in  the  selection  of  the 

^    without    including    design,     un- 

be  unduly  limited  by  the  overlap- 

kubjects ;  for  example,  a  boy  in  the 

f  who  is  taking  literature,  and  who 

himself  in  three  drawing  subjects, 

lioice  but  to  take  model,   freehand, 

view  of  this  occasional  overlap- 

|study  of  the  examination  time-table 

lore   the   list  of  subjects  is   finally 

to  the  consideration  o!  the  syUa- 
we  Sndf  as   regards    the   model 


drawing,  that  in  all  three  sections,  geometrical 
models  are  required,  such  as  tliose  used  in  the 
Board  of  Education  examinations;  with  the  addi- 
tion in  the  senior  and  junior  sections  of  one  or 
more  common  objects.  These  combinations 
should  present  little  difficulty  to  boys  who,  by  tlie 
time  they  are  ready  to  take  these  examinations, 
\\-\\{  doubtless  have  been  drawing  from  models  and 
objects  for  some  considerable  time.  There  are 
one  or  two  points,  however,  on  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  great  slress,  namely,  tlie  necessity 
for  making  the  drawing  fill  the  paper,  and  the 
importance  of  observing  the  relative  proportion  of 
each  object  in  the  group  to  the  remaining  objects 
and  to  the  group  itself.  Every  teacher  must  be 
familiar  with  the  overpowering  and  almost  uni- 
versal tendency  to  make  a  small  and  *'  pretty  *' 
drawing,  and  one  can  hardly  take  up  an  ex* 
aminer's  report  without  coming  across  somf 
comment  on  the  frequency  of  this  occurrence. 
This  tendency  can  be  corrected  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  practice  of  first  fixing  the  extreme  width 
o(  the  group  (which  is  generally  determined,  in 
the  orthodox  examination  group,  by  the  outer 
corners  of  the  drawing-board)  close  to  the  edges 
of  the  paper. 

The  fault  of  disproportion  is  largely  due  to  the 
habit  of  drawing  the  group  **  piece-meal,"  con- 
centrating the  attention  solely  on  the  object  under 
immediate  consideration  and  ignoring  entirely  its 
I  relation  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  This  can  only 
be  checked  by  insisting  on  a  frequent  comparison 
of  the  drawing  with  the  group,  with  the  paper 
held  vertically  at  arm's  length,  and  by  a  more 
careful  regard  being  paid  to  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  spaces  that  occur  hei'ween  the  various 
objects  in  the  group,  and  to  the  amount  of  over- 
lapping of  one  object  by  anotJier ;  in  short,  by  the 
consideration  of  a  group  as  a  collection  of  masses. 
and  phines  rather  than  as  a  combination  of  lines. 
Of  the  muhitude  of  text-books  and  **  guides  '* 
in  connection  with  this  branch  of  drawing,  one 
which  has  recently  come  to  my  notice  commends, 
itself  on  account  of  the  vigour  and  novelty  with 
I  which  the  author  presents  the  familiar  rules,  and 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  produces  corro- 
j  borative  evidence  in  the  shape  of  photographs, 
which  emphasise  and  confirm  these  principles  in  a 
most  convincing  manner.  To  those  who  feel  the 
need  of  such  guidance  this  book  (**  Object  Draw- 
ing/* by  E.  A.  Branch  :  Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.> 
2s.  6d.}  may  be  strongly  recommended. 

The  syllabus  for  Freehand  is  again  on  the  fami- 
liar lines  of  the  Board  of  Education  examinationSj^ 
I   the  candidate  being  required  to  make  a  reduced  or 
I  enlarged  copy  of  a  piece  of  ornament,  generally 
I  in  low  relief.      Here  again  one  should  be  cart-ful 
I  to  guard  against  the  production  of  neat  and  highly 
I   finished  drawings  with  a  total  disregard  for  pro- 
I  portion   and    spacing;    the    washing-in    of    a   flat 
tint  of  colour  over  either  the  background  or  the 
ornament  will  be  found   a  ready   and  convincing 
method    of    correcting    these    errors.     There   are 
manv  okccWcM   se\s  o^   ^^•<vvc\\^Ws  \.c>  ^^  lah^-^xsx^^l 
for  practice  m  lK\s  su\i\^cX\  >5Mi''  ^V^v^^^nrn^^" 
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series  issued  by  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Co.  consists  of 
well-selected  examples  of  good  ornament,  which 
are  admirably  lighted  and  reproduced;  Messrs. 
Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.  also  publish  a  book  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Branch,  containing  a 
useful  collection  of  copies,  together  with  sug- 
gestive remarks  on  methods  and  treatment. 

Geometrical  Drawing  involves  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  elementary  principles  of  plane  geo- 
metry, together  with  a  few  exercises  in  drawing 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  simpler  geometrical 
solids.  As  the  examination  is  largely  a  test  of 
neatness  of  work  and  accuracy  of  construction,  it 
is  advisable  to  insist  on  a  high  standard  in  both 
respects  from  the  beginning.  In  this  connection 
a  trustworthy  compass  and  an  accurate  ruler  are 
essentially  necessary ;  it  behoves  the  teacher, 
therefore,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  abortions 
in  the  shape  of  **  patent  '*  compasses  which  are 
often  adopted  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  cheap- 
ness, but  which  are  frequently  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  prove  a  serious  handicap  to  the  student. 
Any  of  the  well-known  text-books  on  geometry, 
such  as  Spanton's  **  Geometrical  Drawing  and  De- 
sign **  (Macmillan),  Carrol's  **  Practical  Geo- 
metry **  (Burns  and  Oates),  Gill's  **  Imperial  Geo- 
metry,'* or  Morris's  **  Geometrical  Drawing'* 
(Longmans),  amply  cover  the  ground  required  for 
this  examination. 

The  Perspective  examination  deals  principally 
with  the  representation  of  solids  resting  on  the 
ground  plane,  or  involving  the  occasional  use  of 
a  vertical  plane,  perpendicular  to,  or  inclined  to 
the  picture  plane.  Among  many  other  standard  ■ 
works,  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  simple  ' 
and  practical  manner  in  **  Linear  Perspective," 
Parts  I.  and  II. ,  by  John  Carroll  (Bacon,  2S.  6d, 
each   part).  ' 

With  regard  to  the  Memory  Drawing  for  | 
seniors  (why  not,  by  the  way,  for  juniors  also? —  | 
it  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  branch  of  study,  ■ 
which  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon),  no  list  is  | 
^iven,  but  presumably  the  object  selected  will  | 
hv  of  a  well-known,  everyday  variety.  j 

A    usual   course    of  procedure  adopted    in    the   ! 
study  of  this  subject  is  for  the  article  selected  to   | 
be  exhibited   for   a   few   minutes,   then   to  be  re- 
moved  and    drawn    from    recollection.     A   better   j 
plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  recommended  by   I 
Dr.  Kirschensieiner,  of  Munich,  whereby  the  ob-   i 
ject  is  announced,  and  drawn  from  memory  first ;    ; 
the  drawing  is  then  corroborated  or  corrected  by   ' 
reference  to  the  object,  which  is  then  removed  and 
the  drawing  done   again  from  memory.     Which-   ■ 
ever    method    be   adopted,    constant  practice    and 
rapid  execution  are  the  great  essentials. 

Should  it  be  found  desirable  to  take  Dksk.n  as  a 
class  subject,  *'  Nature  Drawing  and  Design,"  by 
F.  Steel  (Bacon),  will  he  found  of  great  assistance. 
It  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  floral  forms 
adapted  to  till  almost  every  conceivable  space,  to- 
gether with  valuable  suggestions  for  the  construc- 
tion :wd  treatment  of  designs,  such  as  are  re- 
quired  for  the  purposes  of  this  exam\naX\on. 
The  report  of  the  examiners  in  drawing  lot  xV\<i 


Cambridge  Local  examinations  of 
1906,  draws  attention  very  forcibly 
valence  of  the  faults  of  disproportion  i 
and  freehand  drawing,  to  which  I  1 
referred.  The  following^  extracts  fro 
will  show  how  general  are  the  grou 
plaint:  **  There  were,  however,  mar 
otherwise  satisfactory,  which  show 
candidates  had  given  but  little  the 
general  proportions  of  the  figun 
drawings,  in  themselves  well  balance< 
were  quite  unlike  the  copy,  the  prop< 
whole  having  been  entirely  changed 
ary,  Freehand). 

*'  The   prevailing  faults   were  du< 
preliminary  sketching,    and  inaccur; 
sen  ting  the  proportion  and  balance 
(Junior,  Freehand). 

**  It  w^as  evident,  however,  that 
dates  had  received  little  or  no  tr< 
drawing  of  *  groups  '  of  models.  . 
sequently  show^ed  small  capacity  I 
intelligent  representation  of  the  pc 
models  in  relation  to  each  other  "  (Ji 
**  The  inferior  drawings  displaye 
over-elaborated  details  and  bad  proj 
(Senior,  Freehand). 

'*  Often,   however,  the  proportioi 

jects  were  incorrectly  represented,  a 

themselves  were  drawn  in  impossibl 

relation  to  one  another  "  (Senior,  '. 

A  striking  fact  in  connection  w  itV 

the    extremely    small    proportion    « 

(about  50  per  cent,  on  the  average) 

the  examiners. "     That  this  is  not  di 

tionally  high  standard  of  merit  bei 

by  the  examiners  is  evidenced  by 

reproduced  of  drawings  which  hav 

'*  Pass  "  standard;  these  tend  to 

examiners   have,    if  anything,    errc 

of   leniency.     Making   all   allowanc 

I   that  a  boy  who  is  clever  at  drawing  i 

I   be  precluded  from  offering  himself 

j   by  the  overlapping  of  other  subject* 

!    who  is  not  clever  may  often  be  corr 

i    it  in  order  to  make  up  his  number  o 

■    is  bound  to  admit  that,  if  the  resul 

I   aminations  may  be  taken  as  a  crit 

I    room  for   much   improvement   and 

I    teaching  of  drawing  in  many  seconc 

I       One  is  pleased  to  note,  in  passing 

'   which  is  placed  on  the  value  of  *' 

ing. "     **  The  importance  of  this  st 

I   overrated,  and,  where  time  for  drav 

it  might  supplant  other  less  useful 

The  report  on  the  design  examin; 

with  thi    examples  illustrated  in   tl 

sion,  would  appear  to  bear  out  m> 

to  the  unsuitability  of  this  subject  f 

'   ing  in  schools.     Apart  entirely  fron* 

I   examination   results,   this   report   n 

;   with  advantage  by  all  teachers  of  di 

I   learn  n^nhing  new  from  the  various 

\  >\\^^cs\\vMA<,  \\\v\'  V\\\,  'At  any   ra 

iOOd  Vox    T'^^^:'C\\v^W. 
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lably  be  easier  to  understand  the 
lews  concerninjj  electrolysis  if  we 
re  why  the  older  notions  have  been 
'onsidcr  the  apparently  simple  case 

of  a  copper  sulphate  solution  be- 
of  metallic  copper.    A  very  small 

force  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
isited  on  the  cathode  and  an  equal 
inetal  is  dissolved  from  the  anode. 
>f  the  solution  therefore  remaining 
s  equality  is  difficult  to  demon- 
by  the  constancy  of  the  strength 
I,  for  the  surface  of  the  anode  is 
the   black   oxide    falls   otT   to  some 

may  be  explained  completely  on 
>othesis  that  the  molecules  of  copper 
fially  lying  at  random  take  up  an 
ement  on  the  application  of  an 
Uch  an  arran.^ement  the  molecules 
ith  their  positive  portions  towards 
electrode.  The  copper  atom 
neg^ative  electrode  is  deposited 
Oj  group  nearest  the  ;mode  unites 
^pper  atom  obtained  Irom  the  elec- 
interveningf  nmlerulcs  change  part- 
chain.  Except  that  in  each  mole- 
this  change  of*  partners  between 
lothing  else  happens,  and  the 
icqiiently  exhibits  no  visible  action, 
te  in  every  case  showed  no  change* 
B  hypothesis  would  always  be  suffi- 

stratesr  his  hypothesis  by  consider- 

)f  water,  and  concludes  that  if  a 
ml  could  be  maintained  in  water 
electrodes,  then  all  the  water 
ti  should  lie  along  the  path  of  the 

instantaneously  decompose  and  the 
lie  and,   consequently,   though  con- 

ty,  the  liquid  would  always  remain 

Ion  of  this:  view  was  proposed  by 
suggested  that  some  of  the  salt 
he    solution    were  dissociated    into 

'gative  constituents,   which   under 

the  applied  E.M,  F,  moved  towards 
id  anode  respectively.     These  ions 

s  move  as  far  as  the  elecirodes,  or, 
land,  collide  with  fresli  molecules, 
Ihem  to  decompose,   prcjduce  more 

ffect  of  the  electric  force  would  thus 
lotion  of  free  ions  towards  the  elec- 

»5rjte   directions.       The    proportion 

lolecules  was  assumed  to  be  small. 

electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  be 
ertain  ways,  it  is  possible  to  detect 
lie  solution  itself.  The  simplest 
a  vertical  glass  tube,  a  foot  or 


so  in  length,  and  to  place  the  electrodes  horizon- 
tally  and  two  or  three  inches  apart.  The  cathode 
should  be  uppermost,  and  to  permit  of  free  dif- 
fusion, it  should  be  perforated  with  a  series  of 
hfjles.  When  two  or  three  cells  arc  used  it  is 
found,  after  a  while,  that  the  upper  half  of  the 
liquid  becomes  lighter  and  the  lower  half  becomes 
darker  in  colour.  This  result  shows  that  the 
copper  ii?  taken  from  the  solution  round  the 
cathode,  while  that  dissolved  from  the  anode 
cannot  diffuse  upwards  fast  enough  to  replace  it. 
No  such  change  in  colour  is  noticed  if  the  tube  be 
placed  horizontally. 

In  order  to  explain  the  process  of  electrolysis 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to  measure  the 
quantities  of  ions  set  free  at  the  electrodes,  but 
to  attend  carefully  to  the  condition  of  the  liquid 
itself.  The  earlier  explanations  of  the  change  of 
strength  of  the  electrolyte  near  the  electrodes 
were  arrived  at  by  asserting  that  the  cation  was 
derived  solely  from  the  liquid  around  the  cathode. 
Hittorf  siujwed  that  this  assertion  was  unfounded* 
and  by  his  classical  experiments  first  demonstrated 
the  actual  mo%*ement  through  the  liquid  of  boih 
ions,  In  opposite  directions  and  with  different 
velocities. 

.^s  an  example  of  Hittorf's  work,  one  experi- 
ment in  which  copper  sulphate  was  electrolysed 
may  be  mentioned.  The  electrolytic  cell  made 
of  glass  was  divided  into  three  parts  by  porous 
diaphragms-  One  part  contained  the  anode, 
another  the  cathode,  and  the  third  simply  the 
liquid.  Ivaeh  portion  of  the  cell  was  provided 
with  an  opening  which  ct>uld  be  closed  by  a  glass 
stopper.  The  current  employed  was  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  silver  deposited  in  a  voltameter. 
Each  cell  was  hl!ed  to  the  same  height  with  solu- 
tion of  known  strength,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment  the  strength  of  that  in  the  division  of 
the  cell  containing  the  cathode  was  again  deter- 
mined. From  the  quantity  of  silver  deposited  in 
the  voltameter  the  copper  deposited  on  the  cathode 
was  estimated  to  be  o'5Qr8  gram.  The  solution 
in  the  cathode  division  was  found  to  have  lost 
0*41 4^  gram  of  copper.  The  difference  between 
these  two  quantities,  namely,  01776  gram,  re- 
presents the  weight  of  copper  which  had  travelled 
into  the  cathode  cell  during  the  passage  of  the 
current.  That  is,  30  per  cent,  of  the  reduced 
copper  had  **  migrated  ''  towards  the  cathode. 
This  result  is  known  as  the  migration  ratio  of 
copper  in  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  is  slated 
as  0-3. 

Further  experiments  by  Hittorf  decided  that 
this  migration  ratio  for  copper  increased  with 
dilution  of  the  elect nilyte  to  a  maximum  which 
remained  constant  for  further  dilution.  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  ratio  was  independent  of  the 
current  srtrength  used.  A  similar  series  of  experi- 
ments with  silver  nitrate  led  to  corresponding 
results,  the  limiting  value  of  the  migration  ratio 
for  silver  being  475  per  cent. 

The  current  through  the  electrolyte  is  conveyed 
partly  by  the  cations,  partly  by  the  anions,  and 
since,  according  to  Faraday*s  laws,  we  may  define 
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caiTCflit  as  measured  by  the  number  of  equivalents 
of  eitber  cation  or  anion  set  free,  we  may  say 
that  out  of  one  unit  of  current  passing^  through 
copper  sulphate  solution,  0*3  of  the  current  is  con- 
veyed by  the  copper  cations  and  07  by  the  anions 
in  the  solution. 

This  may  be  further  explained  by  considering- 
the  changes  in  the  three  divisions  of  Hittorf's 
electrolytic  cell,  during  the  passage  of  one  unit 
of  current — ^that  which  decomposes  one  equivalent 
of  the  copper  sulphate.  In  the  cathode  division, 
one  equivalent  of  copper  is  deposited,  and  0*3 
equi^'alent  arrives  from  the  middle  division.  Iv 
the  anode  division,  one  equivalent  of  copper  passes 
into  solution,  and  0*3  equivalent  migrates  into  the 
middle  division.  Substituting  07  for  the  migra- 
tion ratio  of  the  anion  SO4  in  these  statements, 
and  remembering  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  anion,  the  results  are  seen  to  be  : 

(i)  No  change  in  the  middle  division. 

(2)  A  loss  of  0*7  equivalent  of  CuSO^  in  the 
cathode  division. 

(3)  A  gain  of  07  equivalent  of  CuSO^  in  the 
anode  division. 

Hittorf's  numbers  give  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  ions.  Now,  the  actual  velocities  can  be  ob- 
tained if  their  sum  and  ratios  are  known.  The 
sum  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
electricity  is  conveyed  by  the  electrolyte;  that  is, 
by  measuring  the  specific  conductivity  of  the 
liquids.     Then  we  have  the  equations: 

Sum  of  velocities  x  charge  on  i  ion  x  number 
of  ion5?=  current  conveyed. 

Also  current  =  E.M.F.  applied/resistance  of  elec- 
trolyte. 

The  specific  conductivity  divided  by  the  number 
of  gram  equivalents  of  the  electrolyte  per  c.c.  is 
called  the  equivalent  conductivity,  and  in  the  case 
of  each  salt  this  quantity  was  found  to  increase 
with  further  dilution  until  a  maximum  was  reached, 
beyond  which  the  equivalent  conductivity  was  con- 
stant. The  migration  ratios  give  the  proportion 
in  which  the  current  is  divided  by  the  anions  and 
cations.  If  the  equivalent  conductivity  be  then 
divided  in  the  same  ratio,  the  ionic  conductivities 
are  obtained ;  and,  since  the  charge  carried  by  one 
equivalent  is  96,600  coulombs,  the  conductivity  of 
any  particular  ion  divided  by  this  number  gives 
its  velocity  per  second  under  a  unit  difference  of 
potential  per  unit  length. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  conductivities 
of  salts  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  add- 
ing^  together  those  of  their  ions  found  by  means  of 
experiments  with  other  compounds  containing 
these  same  ions.  The  meaning  of  the  value  of  the 
ionic  velocity  is  that  it  expresses  either  the 
average  velocity  of  any  single  ion  throughout  a 
long  period,  during  which  it  may  sometimes  even 
be  at  rest,  or  the  average  velocity  of  one  ion  de- 
duced from  that  of  all  the  ions  concerned  free  or 
combined. 

The  modern  theory  of  electrolysis  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  a  more  or  less  complete  separation  of 
an  electrolytic  solution  into  its  constituent  ions 
before  any  E.M.F.  is  applied.     A  salt  being  dis- 


solved in  a  liquid  is  by  tlie  act  of  s< 
dated  more  or  less  complctidy  into  it 
ions.  In  fact,  the  electroljftic  cood 
liquid  is  looked  upon  as  evidenoe  of 
having  already  taken  place.  Experin 
support  the  hypothesis  <^  ^ssodatiof 
very  dilute  solutions.  The  steps  w 
this  hypothesis  of  Arrhenius  may  be 
summarised.  Let  a  salt  sohitioo  be 
vessel  provided  with  a  pressure  gaug^c 
with  a  membrane,  through  which  tfa€ 
pass,  but  which  allows  water  to  do  s 
the  vessel  be  placed  in  water.  The  s( 
ser\ed  to  draw  water  to  itself,  am 
indicates  a  resulting  rise  of  pressui 
crease  of  pressure  in  the  containii 
known  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
It  may  amount  to  severaJ  atnxisphen 
value  which  varies  with  tiie  salt  ; 
centration.  The  difficulty  of  the 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  forming 
meable  membrane  suitable  to  the  s* 
examined.  In  experiments  with  car 
example,  the  membrane  is  made  of 
cyanide,  and  the  pressure  observed  i 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  varied,  aco 
temperature,  from  o'6  to  0*7  atmosp 

Indirect   methods  are    available  fc 
osmotic  pressure,  and  these  depend  u 
ciple  that  the  pressure  is  a  measure 
done  in  separating  the  salt  from  the 
amples  of  the  methods  are  observatic 
pressure,  solubilities   of   two   substa 
in  the  same  solvent,  and  lowering-  of 
point.     Osmotic   pressure   depends  1 
tration  in  an  analogous  manner  to  tl 
pressure   and    volume  in    a    gas    (B 
The    increase    of    osmotic  pressure 
temperature   in  a  solution  follows  t 
as   that  of  rise   of  pressure  in   a   gs 
conditions     (Gay-Lussac's     Law), 
blance  between   osmotic   pressure   in 
tions    and    gaseous    pressure,    expla 
kinetic  theory  as  due  to  separate  pa 
close  as  to  suggest  that  this  pressun 
is  similarly  due  to  the  particles  of 
substance     filling  the    solvent.      Thi 
has  been  confirmed  by  calculations  v 
the  osmotic   pressure   of   sugar  solu 
hypothesis  that  it  is  the  particles  of 
occupying  the  space  filled  by  the  soh 
the  pressure.     These  calculations  are 
fact  that  a  certain  number  of  grams 
e,g.,    filling   a  certain  volume  produ 
pressure.     Success  has  also  attended 
made  to  ascertain   the  lowering  of 
point  on  the  same  hypothesis. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doul 
that  the  constitution  of  solutions  clos< 
that  of  gases.  But  in  the  case  of 
bases,  and  salts  dissolved  in  water, 
osmotic  pressure  is  i^reater  than  th 
from  their  molecular  weights  accordii 
laws.  It  is  concluded  that  with  thef 
complete  dissociation  occurs  on  soluti 
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mg-  up  into  the  parts  which  have  been 
IS-  Thus,  in  the  case  of  NaCl,  if  the 
cssure  be  calculated  on  the  assumption 
iroduced  by  molecules  of  NaCI  behaving 
tion  as  gaseous  particles  occupying  the 
e,  the  value  found  is  smaller  than  that 
experiment  The  actual  vahie  corre- 
rc  nearly  to  that  calculated  on  the  hypo- 
t  each  molecuJe  dissociates  into  the 
ms  of  Na  and  CL  This  dissociation  is 
y  to  become  complete  and  remain  so 
reason  of  the  large  space  occupied  by 
Liles,  the  ions  have  a  much  smaller 
comings  into  contact  with  one  another, 
elation  is  considered  to  be  complete  at 
ition. 

ociation,  y,  is  the  proportion  of  mole* 
h  are  broken  up  into  smaller  ones  or 
Lt  is,  out  of  100  molecules,  100  y  are 
ato  two  or  more  (n)  ions.  In  the  case 
ach  molecule  may  yield  one  ion  of  Na 
f  CI.  Here  n  —  2.  If  y  molecules  de- 
he  total  number,  starting  with  100,  is 
Et  new  molecules)  -\-  100-  100  y  (the  un* 
molecules).  Thus,  the  number  of 
present  increases  from  100  to  100  yn  + 
I  or  100  j  I  -f  (ri-i)y;, 
kc  proportional  increase  i  +  (n— i)y/i 
he  important  quantity,  and  gives  the 
*  observed  osmotic  pressure  to  that  cal- 
the  assumption  that  no  lonisalion  takes 
nolecules  behaving  as  ordinary  gaseous 

ent   shows    that   the   osmotic   pressfure 

ctivity  of  solutions  both  increase  with 

limiting  valuer,  and  the  values  for  the 

onisalion  calculated  from  each  increase 

I  one  another.     If   A»    is  the  conduc- 

ifinite  dilution,  t.^.,  the  maximum  con- 

and   A  that  observed  in  any  particular 

ion,  the  degree  of  lonisation  y  =  A/\v:>. 

%   if   Po  is  the  o!?mntic   pressure  calcu- 

rding    to    the    gas    laws,  and    P    that 

P  -  P 
the  degree  of  ionisation  y  —  , ?^r— 

ase  of  a  badly  conducting  liquid »  the 
ionisation  is  very  small.  In  i  gram  of 
example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
grram  is  dissociated.  This  gives  about 
ed  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  an  equal 
hydroxyl  ions. 

n  in  gases  may  be  said  to  have  been 
established  experimentally,  and  its 
by  sreveral  different  methods  dcmon- 
legatively  charged  particles  having  a 
ihousand  times  smaller  than  that  of  a 
Itom  are  referred  to  as  electrons.  To 
atom  negatively  means  to  increase  its 
:his  quantity,  and  to  charge  an  atom 
means  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
Is  change  in  mass  is  looked  upon  as 
t  at  least  partially,  the  possibility  of 
bride  dissociating  in  solution,  not  into 
oms,  but  into  those  of  slightly  dilTerent 
Jtl  different  properties  known  as  sodions 


I   and  chlorions.      In  an  electrolytic  cell  the  cations 
j    travel   to   the  cathode  and  yield  their  charges  to 
I   the  electrode;   the  anions   in   the   same  way   dis- 
charge on  the  anode-     As  an  illustration  we  may 
consider  the  electrolysis    of   copper   sulphate   be- 
tween    copper     plates.     The     ions    present     are 
'    derived  both  from   the  water  and  from  the  salt, 
i   thus  : 


H,0  =  H  +  OH 

in  which  the  charges  are  represented  in  kind  and 
amount  by  the  signs  over  the  symbols. 

At  the  anode,  copper  ions  are  formed,  hydroxyl 
ions  and  sulphions  are  discharged.  The  first  of 
these  processes  means  copper  dissolving  from  the 
electrode,  the  second  implies  oxidation  of  the 
copper  plate  (the  blackening  noticed  in  the  experi- 
ment) and  the  last  a  production  of  fresh  sulphate 
of  copper.     At  the  cathode,  copper  ions  are  dis- 

charged  mostly  from  Cu  to  Cu,  but  partially  to 

Cu.  This  means  some  production  of  cuprous 
sulphate.  Further,  hydrogen  is  discharged  if  the 
current  strength  iis  large,  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution  not  kept  up  around  the  cathode  by 
stirring^. 

The  actual  processes  occurring  at  an  electrode 
depend  thus  to  some  extent  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment,  those  taking  place 
which  can  do  so  most  easily.  An  illustration  of 
thi^  may  be  given  by  considering  the  electrolysis 
of  sulphuric  acid  between  platinum  plates.  In 
very  dilute  acid  the  ions  are  : 

II,SO,^H  +  H-f  504, 

Here  the  acid  is  completely  dissociated ^  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  appear  at  the  eleclrodes. 

In  the  case  of  stronger  acid  the  dissociation  is 
less  complete : 

The  HSO4  ions,  having  given  up  their  charges 
and  become  neutral,  combine  together  to  form 
persulphuric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  50  to  60  per  cent,  acid,  electro- 
lysis produces  very  little  oxygen,  but  much  per- 
sulphuric  acid.  But  even  in  dilute  solutions  some 
of  the  new  acid  is  formed,  and  this  accounts,  at 
least  partly,  for  the  volume  of  oxygen  set  free 
being  slightly  less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
hydrogen. 

First    Stage    Human    Physiology.       By    Dr.    G.    Norman 

M  each  en,  x  +  240  pp,  (Clive.)  2J. — Designed  especially 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  the  examination 
in  physiology  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Meachen*s 
little  book  is  so  clearly  written  that  it  ought  to  appeal  to 
more  general  readers  also.  The  instructions  for  simple 
practical  work,  and  the  easily  copied  diagrams,  vvtll  prove 
of  considerable  value  to  students. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF   ENGLISH   IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  J 

By  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A. 
Clifton  College. 

BREAKING  away  early  from  classical  tradi- 
tions   and     set    forms,     fostered    by     no  : 
National  Academy  of  Letters,  directed  by  | 
no  systematic  or  authoritative  criticism,  English  | 
literature — in     depth    and     range     probably     the  I 
greatest   literature   in  the  world — has   grown   up  | 
in    the    same   absent-minded   way    in    which    the   , 
British  Empire  is  said  to  have  grown.     For  many 
generations   even    the  greatest   Englishmen    per- 
sistently     under\alued      their      own      literature. 
Though  Addison  taught  his  countrymen  to  admire 
Milton,  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  Milton's  great- 
ness ;  though  Johnson  wrote  of  Shakespeare  with 
splendid  acumen,  he  was  far  from  understanding  , 
Shakespeare's  unique  position  as  it  is  now  realised.    ! 
Even  now,  when  everyone  is  prepared  to  admit 
theoretically  the  importance  of  English  literature,    . 
it   is  only  fighting  its  way  slowly  to  an  assured  I 
place    in    the    curriculum     of    English    schools. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago  Sir  John  Seeley — the  same 
whose  historical  and   political  writings  did   more 
than    those    of    any    other    man    to    awaken    in 
Englishmen  a  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  ex- 
pansion of   England  overseas — published   an   elo- 
quent plea  for  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  English  schools.      "  Everywhere 
but  in   England,   I   imagine,  the  native  language 
makes     a     prominent     part    of    the    educational 
course.**  When  these  words  were  written  in  1870,   j 
the  education  in  English  secondary  schools,  both  I 
of  the  higher  and  the  lower  grades,   both  public  | 
and  private,  was   still  preponderatingly   classical.    | 
There   have   been   great  changes   since   then,   but   | 
they  have  hardly  been  in  the  direction  desired  by 
Prof.  Seeley.      In  all  the  public  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  conservative, 
the  confli(  t  of  studies  has  resulted  in  the  institu- 
tion of  a  **  modern  side  **  parallel  to  the  **  classical 
side  ";  in  many  there  is  an   **  army  side  '*  which 
is  separate  from  the  classical  and  modern  sides ; 
and  in  some  there  is  opportunity  for  a  good  many 
varieties  of  specialisation  at  the  top  of  the  school. 
On  tile  classical  sides  practice  varies  a  good  deal 
as    to   the  teaching   of    English.      Many    classical 
schoolmasters  are  hostile  to  English  teaching,  on 
the  grounds  that —  j 

(i)  The    elements    of    grammar    can    best    be   | 
taught  through  an  inflected  ancient  language.  ] 

(2)  Every  lesson  in  classical  translation  and  com-  1 
position  is,  or  should  be,  a  lesson  in  English.  ! 

(3)  The  study  of  the  classical  forms  of  literature   | 
should  come  before  the  study  of  the   more  com- 
plex and  irregular  modern   forms. 

(4)  Classical  training,  if  it  is  to  be  thorough, 
requires  all  the  time  that  is  available  for  literary 
subjects. 

The  practice  at  Clifton  College  probably  repre- 
sents rather  more  than  the  average  time  allowed 


1  Contributed  lo  the  FeHtral  Conference  on  Educntion.  and   reprinted, 
with  permitsion,  from  T/u  Federal  Magazine,  May  15th,  1907. 


to  English  on  classical  sides.     One  h 

is   here  given    to    English    literature 

classical  forms,  and  one  hour  to  hist( 

history  being  taken  in  one  term  of  tli 

ancient   history   in  the   other   two.     1 

lessons  are  given  in  the  lowest  forms 

of  the  parts  of  speech.     On  the  mode 

hours  a  week  are  allowed   for  Engl 

throughout  the   school,    five  hours  in 

forms  where  English  grammar  is  tau| 

higher  forms  on  the  modem  side  a  c 

ber  of  boys  take  extra  Eng^lish  as  ar 

to  science.     These  boys  give  eight  h( 

in   school  to   English  subjects.     Thn 

school,  on  both  classical  and  modem 

lish  essays  are  set  fortnightly  to  be 

of   school.     In   the  sixth   form  great 

has  been  attached  to  the  essays  for 

The  subjects  for  the  whole   term  ar 

at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  a 

are  looked  over  with  the  boys  indivic 

In    schools   below  the    rank   of   th 

public  schools — in  the  secondary  sch 

which  now  are  subject  to  the  Board 

— the  changes  of  the  last   thirty   ye 

tirely  dethroned  the  **  grand  old  fortil 

lum  *'   from   its  long-established    sup 

have  substituted  an  education  whicl 

in    view    the    practical    needs    of    1 

science,     mathematics,     commercial 

modern  languages  taught  more  and  r 

point  of  view  of  practical  utility,  and 

of  technical  instruction,   have  all  cl 

creased  share  of  attention.     That   E 

ture  has  been  taught  at  all  has  bee 

to  the  requirements  of  certain  public 

which   have   largely  determined    the 

schools  of  this  type — the  Oxford   ar 

Local   Examinations,  the  Oxford  an 

Schools   Examination   Board,    the   e? 

the  College  of  Preceptors,  and   the 

Examination    of    London    L'niversit} 

characteristic  defect  of  the    English 

system — the  study  of  elaborately  am 

— has  pervaded  the  English  literatui 

these  schools.      But  lately,  it  is   pie 

two    important    changes   have    been 

should    be    fruitful    of  good    result? 

London    I'niversity    has    devised    a 

English      examination      which     can 

crammed   out  of  text-books,    and    v 

the  enlargement  of  the  pupil's  vocal 

strengthening   of   his    powers    of   c 

power     of      intelligent     reading.      5 

Board  of  Education  has  made  a  mos 

attempt  to  graduate  the  English  rci 

between   the  ages  of  twelve  and    si 

improve  tlie  practi(n'  of   English  coi 

The  present  state  of  thini^s  with 

teaching  of  English  in   English  sec( 

may  therefore  be  summarised  as  fc 

(i)   In    the    great    public    schools 

number   of   boys  arc  still    receiving 

which  is  mainly  literary.      In  some  o 

very    littk'    English    literature    is    r 
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ish  composition  is   practised.     It  may 

admitted  thai  those  boys  who  carry  on 
ical  studies  to  the  university  do  not 
,  both  because  their  training  in  the 
fSslcs  is  an  admirable  preparation  for 
radinjL^  of  modern  European  literature, 
ve  they  indirectly  learn  the  use  of  their 
age  in  the  practice  of  translation  and 
n-  On  the  other  hand,  those  hoys  who 
yirsue  their  classical  studies  at  the  age 
ur  seventeen  have  prohahly  gained  little 
t  mental  discipline  from  their  classics ; 
Tlisscd  that  foundation  of  a  literary  and 
lucation  which  could  have  been  laid  in 
cied  English  studies. 
he    modern   sides  of   the   great    public 

is  generally  recognised   that   the  only 

preventing     the     materialisation     of 

\d  of  continuing  to  the  modem  public- 

any  part  of  the  humanism  which  has 
best  feature  of  English  public*school 
I  the  intellectual  side,  lies  in  the  study 
I  literature.  Fortunately  the  modern 
hese  schools  have  had  among  their 
any  men  who  have  been  conspicuous 
:nowledge  and  love  of  English  litcra- 
tould  be  impossible  to  over-praise  the 
and  especially  the  stimulating  qualities, 
bing  in  particular  cases.  But  probably 
*w  modern  sides  on  which  the  study  of 
;t  has  been  organised  on  any  general 
^n  any  case  the  schools  have  developed 
ms  independently  with  little  knowledge 
IS  being  done  elsewhere.  It  will  be  one 
s  of  the  lately -formed  English  Associa- 
ng  them  into  communication  with  each 
to  enable  each  school  to  gain  from  the 
of  the  rest. 

le  other  secondary  schools  the  prevail- 
f  education  is  less  and  less  a  literary 
necessity,  I  conceive,  is  more  vital  for 
of  Enghsh  education  than  the  necessity 
f  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  who 
mgh  these  schools  shall  conne,  through 
ermined  English  studies,  under  that 
kience  which  can  best  be  given  through 

The  present  position  of  English 
these  schools  is,  as  the  last  Board  of 
report  bears  emphatic  testimony,  far 
actory.  At  the  same  time,  the  most 
iture  of  the  situation  is  the  anxiety  of 
to  bring  about  an  improvement; 
elopment  of  English  teaching  in  our 
iiools,  as  I  have  sketched  it,  is  still  at 
itarv  a  stage  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
slonial  schools  have  little  to  learn  from 
e  sketch  may  be  of  use  if  it  explains 

why  comparatively  little  has  yet  been 
e  right  direction.  There  is  no  real 
discouragement,  A  new  study  starts 
^  advantage  of  traditional  methods  of 
It  was  natural  that  at  first  there  should 
*nts  in  wrong  directions,  and  especially 
w  study  should  be  unduly  influenced  by 
tore    appropriate    to   the    aid  cJassical 


studies.  If  we  can  agree  as  to  the  aims  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  development  of  English  teach- 
ing, and  are  agreed  about  its  importance— and  i 
anticipate  a  large  measure  of  agreement  on  both 
points — 1  look  forward  to  an  immense  advance 
within  the  next  few  years.  J  will  venture  to  sug- 
gest in  conclusion  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
may  look  for  improvement- 

(i)  \\v  shall  take  more  pains  to  graduate  care- 
fully the  English  literature  read  in  school,  and  to 
see  that  nothing  is  read  which  is  wholly  beyond 
the  pupil's  comprehension,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  nothing  is  read  which  is  not  really  literature. 
The  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education  already 
mentioned  is  a  valuable  step  in  the  right  direction. 

(2)  As  our  chief  aim  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
love  of  reading  and  a  taste  for  the  best  literature 
in  after-life,  rather  than  the  preparation  for  later 
specialising  in  English  literature  as  a  university 
subject,  we  shall  aim  at  more  rapid  and  continuous 
reading  than  has  been  commonly  practised  in 
this  study  hitherto.  The  minute  study  of  a  single 
potm  or  play  may  profitably  be  undertaken  from 
lime  to  time  by  the  higher  forms  of  a  school ;  but 
with  the  higher  forms  generally,  and  with  lower 
forms  almost  always,  we  should  aim  at  reading 
English  literature  at  a  rate  sufficiently  rapid  to 
give  the  form  a  ivhole  impressioti  of  the  book  they 
are  reading.  The  practice  of  devoting  a  whole 
year  to  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare,  common  in 
many  English  schools,  though  not  in  the  public 
schools,  seems  to  me  radically  unsound.  The  high 
authority  of  Prof.  Raleigh,  in  his  new  book  on 
Shakespeare,  may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
impression  that  is  got  by  **  alert  and  rapid  "  read- 
ing, and  by  that  only. 

(3)  We  shall  recognise  that  the  best  fruits  ot 
this  study  cannot  be  tested  by  examination  papers 
— ^certainly  not  by  the  prevailing  type  of  examina- 
tion paper,  with  its  literary  questions  which  can 
be  answered  by  role  out  of  an  introduction, 
and  its  grammatical,  philological,  historical,  or 
**  general  information'*  questions  which  can  be 
answered  out  ol  the  notes,  !f  we  are  to  test  our 
teaching  in  this  subject  at  all — and  it  is  only  right 
that  we  should  wish  to  do  so- — we  shall  rely  rather 
on  the  test  that  can  be  furnished  by  English  com- 
position, taught  as  the  art  of  self-expression. 
For 

(4)  much  may  be  dt»ne  for  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  in  this  direction.  Here,  too, 
we  shall  take  pains  to  graduate  subjects  according 
to  the  age  and  experience  and  capacity  of  our 
pupils.  Wc  shall  neither  lose  sight  of  the  simple 
but  invaluable  practical  ends  that  may  be  served 
by  composition — the  learning  to  write  a  business 
letter  lucidly,  concisely,  courteously  ;  the  learning 
to  make  an  abstract  of  an  argument,  to  sum  up  a 
case,  to  describe  something  seen — nor  yet  of  more 
ambitious  aims»  such  as  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
and  flexible  English  vocabulary,  the  acquisition  of 
the  rudiments  of  a  style  and  a  literary  sense. 

(5)  \\\'  shall  do  increasingly  more  to  correlate 
the  study  of  ccmiposilion  with  the  study  of  litera- 
ture at^ti  lV»e  sXud-^  ol  \\\s\ot^  ,  V>;iX  ij^s^ci  ^'>c^  t>i^\-^ 
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subject  that  is  taught  in  our  schools.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  lesson  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  in  English.  If  only  we  schoolmasters  were 
properly  proud  of  our  heritage — if  only  we  realised 
how  splendid  a  boast  it  is  to  **  speak  the  tongue 
that  Shakespeare  spake  *' — this  English  question 
would  speedily  settle  itself  in  our  schools.  For 
every  master  would  be  careful  of  the  example  he 
set  to  his  pupils  and  intolerant,  in  himself  as  well 
as  in  them,  of  the  slovenly  and  slipshod  speech 
that  is  a  wanton  degradation  of  our  noble  mother- 
tongue  ;  and  few  things,  I  think,  would  lie  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  the  desire  that  in  our  national 
literature  the  coming  generation  might  find  a  link 
to  bind  them  to  all  that  was  most  precious  in 
the  past,  an  inspiration  to  the  loftiest  patriotism, 
a  constant  source  of  purifying  and  elevating 
thoughts  and  affections. 


THE  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY   SCHOOL    TEACHERS.i 
III.   From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Pupil 
Teacher  Centre. 
By  H.  W.  DuFFiN. 
Headmaster,  Pupil  Teacher  Centre,  Norwich. 

IN  the  two  able  articles  that  appeared  last 
month  upon  this  subject,  the  question  was 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
secondary  school  and  that  of  the  training  college, 
and  in  neither  case  did  the  writer  give  the  new 
regulations  his  blessing.  Mr.  Elford  fears  that 
the  proposals  **  will  in  no  way  meet  the  difficulties, 
though  they  may  supply  to  a  very  limited  extent 
an  additional  source  of  teachers.**  Coming  from 
the  pen  of  the  headmaster  of  a  large  secondary 
school,  who  has  evidently  had  actual  experience  of 
the  difficulties  in  question,  these  words  would  not 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  millennium  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  immediate  future.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Elford  *s  article  very  clearly  shows  that  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  schools  in  the  interests 
of  which  the  new  regulations  play  so  important  a 
part  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  issue.  He 
fears  that  **  but  few  will  take  advantage  of  the 
new  facilities,**  mainly  because  of  the  inadequate 
remuneration  offered  during  the  term  of  bursar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  who  considers  the  educational  equip- 
ment of  the  new  bursar  in  its  relationship  to  the 
requirements  of  the  training  colleges,  and  quite 
clearly  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  estab- 
lished machinery  for  the  supply  of  elementary- 
school  teachers,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after 
a  very  impartial  examination  into  the  prospective 
working  of  the  new^  scheme,  that  our  teachers 
may  become  "  slightly  less  efficient.**  From  this 
conclusion  he  certainly  derives  some  hope  that 
the  diminished  efficiency  of  the  teachers  may  be 
but  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  education,  and  all 
for  the  good  of  the  human  boy ;  a  paradox  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  headmasters  of  elementary 
schools,  who  after  all  should  perhaps  be  heard 
upon  this  matter,  wouid  be  of  some  interest. 

'  Tuo  articles  on  this  suh'jtci  appeared  in  The  School  V/orid    Juut» 


Now  from  both  these  points  of  vie\i 
been  assumed  that,  while  the  new  r^ula 
not  likely  to  be  immediately  successful,  th 
because  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and 
they  still  leave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  t 
ing  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  fun 
questions  of  whether  the  pupil-teacher  s 
right  or  wrong,  or  whether  under  the 
conditions  it  has  been  given  a  fair  1 
ignored,  and  it  is  tacitly  taken  for  grai 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  d< 
the  pupil  teacher  is  a  good  one.  The  o 
of  the  argument,  however,  has  an  undout 
to  be  heard. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  system 
Board  of  Education  seems  bent  upon  abc 
the  idea  that  a  young  person  who  inten 
come  an  elementary-school  teacher  sho 
the  age  of  sixteen,  begin  to  get  an  insigh 
realities  of  his  future  profession.  For 
pose  the  half-time  system  has  been  devis 
which  the  pupil  teacher  has  spent  half  c 
years*  period  of  engagement  in  attenda 
elementary  school,  where,  under  supen 
has  watched  the  methods  of  teaching,  i 
some  tentative  part  therein  for  the  pi 
training.  The  rest  of  the  time  has  been 
many  large  towns,  in  pupil-teacher  cei 
have  been  equipped,  staffed,  and  orgs 
the  special  purpose,  and  where  he  ha; 
his  studies  upon  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Education.  Thus  his  academic  educ 
been  carried  on  side  by  side  with  his 
in  professional   training. 

Four  years  ago  serious  objections  rr 
been  raised  to  this  dual  scheme.  For  t 
of  the  pupil  teachers  came  straight 
elementary  school,  and  it  was  hardly  p< 
them  to  attain  a  good  standard  of  gene 
tion  during  their  apprenticeship.  I 
curriculum,  and  over-pressure  at  that, 
common  result,  and  one  that  the  Board 
tion  very  properly  objected  to.  But 
ago  the  Board  issued  regulations  w^ 
resulted  in  a  very  different  state  of  thi 
cept  in  rural  districts,  where  the  condit 
of  course,  always  present  difficulties, 
pupil  teachers  attend  a  secondary  sc 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when,  after  passing 
ing  examination,  they  are  drafted  to 
teacher  centre.  Taking  this  seconc 
course  into  account,  the  Board  has  inci 
improved  the  curriculum,  until  the  F 
Certificate  examination  at  the  end  of 
teacher  period  is  now  almost  on  a  le^ 
university  matriculation  examination 
standard  of  difficulty,  while  it  is  cc 
wider  in  scope. 

Now  the  centres  are  demonstrably  a 
pare  the  pupil  teachers  for  this,  an( 
students  for  the  university  examinal 
have  been  specially  designed  for  the  y 
the  half-time  system.  They  are  genen 
\  now     \\\\\\    \.Q:^eWTs     possessing     uni 


the  necessary  experience  in  the  work, 
lesis  and  g^radual  development  alike  are 
r  Board  of  Education^  at  whose  instance 
Aers  have  been  for  years  devoting  their 
K>lely  to  them.  Only  for  the  last  two 
re  the  regulations  been  fundamentally 
vhcn  suddenly,  before  time  has  been 
show  even  the  first  products  of  the  im- 
aditionSj  the  whole  scheme  is  threatened 
>lution  [ 

^re  two  distinguishing  features  in  the 
itn*  One  is  the  insistence  upon  a  con- 
iucation  at  a  secondary  school  up  to  the 

PI  teen  or  eighteen  (where  they  may 
le  corporate  life  of  the  school  with 
ne  or  ten  J ;  the  second,  the  corollary 
t  no  experience  in  an  elementary 
up  to  that  age  have  been  gained. 
fsar  *'  is  to  be  kept  entirely  free  from 
[th  the  system  of  teaching  to  which  he  is 

•  to  devote  his  lifei  and  the  question  of 
r  the  work  is  carefully  to  be  kept  from 
^seif.  True,  the  head  teacher  of  the 
^kchool  must  report  tliat  he  is  *'  not 
"  to  become  an  elementary-school 
mt  from  what  we  know  of  the  minimum 
fnts  in  the  past  we  may  easily  imagine 
I  satisfy   this  doubly   negative  qualifica- 

ts  this  second  principle  that  practical 
know  something  about.  In  no  other 
I  is  it  obligatory  to  guard  so  carefully 
ontact  with  one's  future  work  and  en- 
t.  Apprentices  and  pupils  are  articled 
ofesslons,  and  are  allowed  to  get  into 
b  the  business  before  seventeen  or  eigh- 
ts    true    there    are    to    be     **  student 

*  but  these  will  not  be  permitted  to 
fie  atmosphere  of  an  elementary  school 
same  age,  and  no  doubt  will,  in  many 
;ome  the  relatively  inferior  teachers  of 
u  The  others  will  go  straight  from  the 
'  school   into  a  training  college  (at   the 

of  seventeen  !),  whence  they  will  emerge 
$  later,  to  come  fur  the  first  time  into 
rters  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
at  of  teaching  large  classes  of  young 
n  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  complex 
snts  of  modern  times,  for  a  livings 
lestion  of  Btness  or  aptitude  is  crucial. 
the  bursar  goes  to  college  or  becomes  a 
acher,  the  time  must  arrive  when  he  will 
I  the  fire.  Headmasters  will  not  be  pre- 
in  his  favour  when  they  have  to  give  him 
every  week  for  his  studies ;  and  when 
n  he  proves,  as  he  must  in  many  cases, 
ing  in  the  qualities  needed  for  the  work, 
speak  out  plainly  and  emphatically*  if 
is  sake,  certainly  for  the  sake  of  their 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  that 
appeal  strongly  to  the  head  teachers, 
them  arc  perhaps  inclined  to  view  their 
hers  as  troublesome  rather  than  helpful ; 
Board  of  Education  and  the  local  educa- 
on  ties   see    that    the  training    is  given 


only  in  the  best  schools  and  under  the  best  head 
teachers  this  danger  will  cease.  At  any  rate  the 
pupil  teacher  does  not  count  on  the  staff,  while 
the  student  teacher  will  do  so,  and  any  difticulty 
that  is  now  experienced  will  then  be  accentuated. 

But  to  parents  it  is  a  still  more  important  ques- 
tion. For  a  boy  or  girl  of  eighteen  condemned 
as  unfit  by  the  head  teacher  of  a  school  it  will 
be  most  difficult  to  find  another  career.  In  other 
words,  only  the  well-to-do  parent  will  be  able  to 
afl'ord  the  experiment  of  allowing  his  child  to 
take  up  a  bursar  ship  of  ;£»io  for  a  year.  Few 
parents  who  can  afford  to  make  it  will  be  inclined 
to  do  so  when  they  consider  the  average  salary 
of  elementary-school  teachers,  and  especially  the 
Government  superannuation  scheme,  which  shows 
the  parliamentary  estimate  of  the  profession  which 
the  bursar  must  declare  his  bona  fide  intention  to 
follow. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  local  education  authorities 
may  expect  but  a  feeble  supply  from  this  new 
source.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  induced 
the  Board  to  offer  it  only  as  an  optional  alterna- 
tive to  the  pupil-teacher  system,  though  many 
baits  in  the  shape  of  grants  are  held  out  to  tempt 
the  authorities  to  accept  it  at  once.  It  would, 
however,  not  be  fair  for  the  authorities  to  tempt 
parents,  by  an  immediate  monetary  consideration 
tn  the  shape  of  an  increased  bursarship,  to  embark 
upon  an  experiment  that  must  inevitably  in  many 
eases  result  In  disaster. 

In  conclusion,  those  who  are  connected  with 
pupil-teacher  centres  have  nothing  but  approba- 
tion for  the  Board's  desire  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  future  teachers.  But  they  believe  the 
centres,  under  the  new  conditions,  are  quite 
capable  of  doing  this  work;  they  believe  the 
.attempt  to  divorce  the  student  entirely  from  con- 
tact with  his  lifers  work,  without  regard  to  his 
fitness  for  it.  to  be  a  grave  error;  and  to  uproot 
a  system  before  giving  it  a  fair  trial  to  be  not  only 
an  act  of  folly,  but  also  of  injustice  to  those  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  established,  fostered, 
and  regulated  by  the  very  Board  that  now  is 
seeking  their  destruction. 

THE    USE    AND    ABUSE    OF   THE    FAIRY 

TALE    IN    THE    TE.\CHING    OF 

LITERATURE.  I 

By  C.  L.  Thomson. 

IN  one  of  Wordsworth's  best-known  sonnets, 
the  poet,  after  speaking  of  the  waste  of 
time  occasioned  by  trivial  gossip,  contrasts 
the  interests  of  the  *'  daily  world *s  true  world- 
lings **  with  those  of  children,  whom  he  considers 
*'  more  blest  and  powerful  "  because  they  live  so 
much  in  the  world  of  imagination.  Wordswortli 
was  apt  to  idealise  the  period  of  childhood,  and 
what  he  says  of  it  must  be  accepted  with  reserva- 
tions; yet  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  children  have 
an  extraordinary  power  of  surrounding  with  a 
glamour  of  romance  whatever  material  is  at  their 
hand.     Since  this  faculty  is  so  imt^cirtiiut  ^  TO^iass^ 
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ot  happiness  to  its  possessor,  and  is  found  so 
much  less  frequently  in  adult  life,  it  is  worth  while 
giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  its  cultivation 
and  preservation. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  fairy  tales 
and  romances,  the  proper  food  for  the  imagination 
of  childhood,  were  looked  at  askance  by  educa- 
tionists, and  kept  as  something  apart  from  school, 
fit  only  for  hours  of  recreation.     The  stories  in 
our  reading  books  were  exclusively  instructive  or 
didactic,  and  had  very  little  literary  value,  either 
of  subject  matter  or  form.     About  ten  years  ago, 
however,  a  reaction  set  in.     The  ideas  of  German 
educationists  began  to  reach  England,  and  a  new 
type  of    reading    book,    in    which    the    fairy   tale 
played  a  large  part,  came  into  use.    The  use  of  the 
fairy  tale  or  romance  in  education  we  may  now 
regard  as  an  accomplished  fact.     What  we  have 
to  consider  at  present  is  how  it  may  be  best  used 
in  forming  a  taste  for  good  literature.     The  sub- 
ject deserves  some  consideration,  because  in  our 
enthusiasm  for  a  new   idea  we  have  not  always 
shown  discrimination,  and  have  been  apt  to  wel- 
come all  the  material  that  came  to  hand,  if  it  could 
claim  respect  on  account  of  antiquity  or  quaintness. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  ask  what  kind 
of  fairy  tales  and  romances  shall  be  admitted  into 
our   curriculum.     Will   any    story,    however    fan- 
tastic, bloodthirsty,  or  unmoral  it  may  be,  answer 
our  ends,  or  shall  we  select  from  the  vast  store- 
houses of  the  world's  fairy  tales  those  which  are 
erpecially    fitted    to   guide    the    imagination   into 
wholesome    ways?     Again,    are    we    justified    in 
eliminating  from  some  of  these  great  fairy  tales 
such  episodes  as,  to  say  the  least,  have  no  elevat- 
ing influence  on  the  childish  mind?     I  think  it  is 
worth    while    to   come   to   some   decision    on    this 
matter,  because  I  have  heard  many  teachers  urge 
that  questions  of  this  kind  do  not  trouble  children. 
They  accept  the   lies   and   cunning   by   which  the 
heroes  of  these  stories  attain  their  ends  with  the 
same  equanimity   as   they  accept  their   wonderful 
feats  of  arms.     But  from  the  experience  of  many 
years'    teaching   of   literature   to  young   children,   I 
I    can    affirm   that    this    is    not   always   the    case. 
Sooner   or   later    the   question    comes    from   some  ! 
thoughtful  pupil,  **  But  it  wasn't  right  to  tell  that   | 
falsehood  !  "  or,   **  Wasn't  it   very   unkind  to  do   i 
that?  " — the  very  same  sort  of  problems  that  con-  ' 
front  the  mother  when,  in  telling  Bible  stories  to   I 
her  children,  she  comes  to  the  tales  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  or  Jacob  and  Esau,  which,  if  she  wants   1 
to  defend  the  integrity   of  her   heroes,  she   must   i 
explain    away   in    some    more    or    less    ingenious   I 
manner.  I 

Therefore   1    think    some    discrimination   should   ' 
be   shown    in    the    choice    of    tales    presented    to  j 
children.      Our  fairy   tales   and   folklore   were  the  | 
product  of  primitive  times,   and  thus,  while  they   ; 
inculcate    the    special    virtues    of    those    primitive  I 
times,   courage,  patriotism,   and  generosity,   they 
dwell    with    equal   emphasis   on    bloodthirsty    and   | 
horrible    details.     Again,    many    of    them    are    of 
Oriental  growth;    they  glow   with   the   spkndowr 
of  the  gorgeous  East,   and  for  that  reason  make 


an  especial  appeal  fo  the  imagination ; 
heroes    are    sensual,    cunning,    and    a\ 
Are  these  heroic  qualities,  and  such  as 
children  to  attribute  to  those  they  would 
By  common  consent  we  have  banished  < 
of  sensuality  from  our  fairy  tales,  and  h; 
fully  bowdlerised  the  **  Arabian  Nights 
respect.     But  are  the  failings  of  cruelty, 
and  avarice  to  be  admitted  any  more  thai 
and  more  fleshly  sins?     We  would  not  e: 
pupils  to  expend  their  admiration  on  a  d 
yet    is    excessive    drinking    a    worse    cri 
unscrupulous  lying? 

Among  the  stories,  then,  which  we  rr 
without  question  into  our  literature  It 
would  make  the  following  selection.  Of  f 
pure  and  simple  :  **  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
Sleeping  Beauty,**  **  Red  Riding  Hood, 
derella,"  **  The  Seven  Dwarfs,**  **  Sno 
and  Rose  Red,'*  and  nearly  all  Andersen' 
though  a  few  of  these,  such  as  **  Big  I 
Little  Klaus,**  which  is  actually  repulsi 
be  rejected.  The  collection  of  the 
Grimm  must  be  used  with  caution,  for  it 
much  that  is  quite  unsuitable.  Some 
stories,  which  are  little  known  in  Eng 
have  much  of  the  charm  of  Andersen's, 
of  Zacharias  Topelius ;  unfortunately  not 
these  have  as  yet  been  translated. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  th< 
tale;  you  will  see  that  1  have  elimina 
very  well  known  ones,  notably  **  Bluebe 
'*  Jack  the  Giant  Killer."  I  do  not  say  t 
hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  even  these  mis. 
profitably  used,  but  we  must  remembe 
least  in  our  primary  schools,  the  lowe 
where  these  fairy  tales  are  generally  rea 
are  often  taught  by  young  and  ine> 
persons,  whose  own  taste  is  not  alwj 
peachable.  I  remember  talking  to  a  te 
day  about  the  pleasure  of  little  childrei 
tales,  and  he  answered,  **  Yes,  they  < 
them — especially  the  bloodthirsty  ones 
have  known  teachers  to  dwell  on  thes 
simply  to  thrill  the  class. 

With  regard  to  the  great  cycles  of  n 
think  the  following  might  enter  our  * 
the  **  Odyssey,"  with  some  details,  su 
blinding  of  Polyphemus,  softened  down 
**  Iliad,"  because,  taking  it  as  a  whole 
too  exclusively  with  combats ;  most  of 
myths — Persephone,  Perseus,  Phaeth* 
cissus,  and  so  on  ;  the  Argonauts  ;  the 
story  of  Eros  and  Psyche;  and  perhaj 
two  stories  such  as  that  of  Alkestis, 
dramatists.  Roman  literature,  being  c 
rivative,  offers  less  material,  and  what  i 
more  sophisticated.  Yet  from  Virgil  we 
the  stories  of  the  Wooden  Horse,  the 
Dido,  Xisus  and  Euryalus,  Sylvia  and  1 
and  Camilla. 

About    the    **  Arabian   Nights  *'    I    ai 
doubtful ;    yet   one  or   two   or    these — S 
\  eowT^v^ — vv\\\s\.  Vi^  :3i<\vc\\\\^d.     Generally 


ings,  offering  always  woallh  and  treasure 
ird  either  ot  industry  or  cunning,  to  be 
able   as   the   other   stories   1  have  men-  I 


European  cycles  of  stories  the  Gaelic 
Celtic  romances  have  hitherto  received 
ition  than  the  others;  one  reason,  1  am 
tig-  the  dithcutty  of  pronouncings  the 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  prove  a 
f-blork,  for  the  stories  are  ol  extra- 
>cauty»  and  despite  the  inevitable  details 
and  com  bats  J  which  may  easily  be 
n   the  leiling,   possess   more   spirituality 

others.  **  The  W  onderful  Story  of  the 
Death  of  Cuchulaina,"  "  The  Sorrowful 
:he   Sons  of    Usnach/'    "  Ossian   in   the 

Youth/*    '*  The    Children    of    Lir,"   the 

of  Mae  I  Duin  and  of  St,  Branoan, 
th  them  a  gbniour  which  I  cannot 
'  to  have  found  matched  in  any  other 
These  are  Irish  or  Scottish,  but  a 
larm  attaches  to  some  of  the  stories  of 
binogion  "  and  to  the  whole  Arthurian 
t  wonderful  contributioji  to  world  litera* 
ed  by  the  Celts  of  many  lands. 
Utonic  stories  are  simpler,  more  straight- 
md  more  easily  intellij^^iblc,  and  probably 
reason  they  are  better  known  and  more 

Nearly  all  the  stones  in  the  '*  Younger 
re  available.     The  Sag  as ,  on  the  other 

hardly  meat  for  babes,  the  stories  of  the 
ween  the  first  settlers  in  Iceland,  though 
terest  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens, 
►  complicated  and  too  horrible  for  young 
One  great  Hnglish  poem,  however,  Is 
being  recognised  and  utilised  in  the 
yvhich  should  be  most  familiar  with  it, 
y  of    Beowulf,    with    its    line  lessons   of 

magnanimity,  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
[>Ierably   familiar  in  our  schools.     Other 

stories,   which  we  know  from  allusions 

covvulf  poem    to   be   of    equal  antiquity, 

suitable.     In      German     schools,      for 

reasons,  much  is  made  of  the  **  Nlbe- 
d. '*  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
ootive,  the  jealousy  between  Brunhildc 
mhilde  and  its  reason,  is  a  theme  un in- 
to children,  the  unlovely  human  qualities 
ites  render  it  undesirable. 
»  these  world-cycles  of  romance  there  are 
ies  which  are  particularly  suitable  for 
upils :    the   story  of    Hiawatha   and    the 

Robinson  Crusoe,  ''  Hiawatha  **  is»  of 
roven  out  of  Red  Indinn  myths,  idealised 
oet-  *'  Robinson  Crusoe  **  is  especially 
;  to  little  children  because  it  illustrates 
ilies  of  the  natural  man  face  to  face  with 
and  satisfies  the  creative  imagination 
so  strong  in  childhood. 
■^  have  dealt  with  tht^  fairy  talc  and 
^Bvn  the  point  of  view  of  subject  matter ; 
Sfld  not  be  understood  to  have  regarded 
from  the  ethical  standpoint.  Only, 
ilrh  of  material  that  lies  at  our  hand, 
Aid  be  careful  to  select  that  which 


is  beautiful  both  from  the  moral  and  the  sesthctic 
i^tandpoints. 

Since  tiie  aim  of  all  literature  teaching  should 
be  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  1  would 
plead  that  even  in  the  lo^vest  forms  literature 
should  be  treated  as  a  subject  worthy  of  attention 
on  its  own  account;  that  a  tinic  should  be 
definitely  set  apart  for  it,  and  that  it  should  be 
used  as  material  on  which  to  exercise  the  child *s 
power  of  expression  and  imagination.  Though 
the  subject  ot  the  literature  lesson  be  only  a  fairy 
tale,  we  should  treat  that  fairy  tale  as  respect- 
fully  and  with  as  definite  an  educational  aim  as, 
in  tne  upper  forms  of  the  school,  we  treat  a  play 
of  Shakespeare.  I  think  it  very  necessary  to 
dwell  on  this  point,  because  in  the  teaching  of 
little  children  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to 
sacrifice  this  subject  to  others— to  nature-study 
or  history^  or  geography — as  if  it  had  no  inde- 
pendent value  of  its  own,  and  only  descried 
consideration  in  so  far  as  it  illustrated  some- 
thing else.  Thus  children  have  been  made  to 
learn  inferior  verse,  and  have  been  told  inferior 
stories,  simply  because  such  stories  and  poems 
treat  of  some  llower  or  animal  which  is  the 
subject  for  nature-study  at  that  time.  But  if 
wc  are  ever  to  train  the  literary  sense  of  our 
children^  we  must  treat  literature  seriously  from 
the  very  beginning;  we  must  give  them  only  the 
best ;  and  we  must  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  our  children  feel  its  beauty,  and  so 
create  a  standard  of  taste  and  judgment  which 
will  remain  with  them  throughout  life.  Such 
treatment  cannot  be  perfunctory  or  subsidiary  to 
some  cither  subject,  and  if  the  proper  teaching  of 
literature  is  incompatible  with  correlation,  then  1 
think  that  the  principle  of  correlation  should  be 
sacrificed,  Many  of  the  nature  myths  are,  of 
course,  admirably  adapted  for  correlation »  and  fit 
in  with  lessons  on  flowers  or  on  geography.  But 
do  not  let  us  abuse  the  fairy  tale  by  relating  vapid 
stories  by  uninspired  writers  simply  because  we  ; 
know  of  no  real  literature  which  deals  with  what» 
I  believe,  is  called  in  kindergartens  "*  the  natural 
object**  under  observation  at  that  particular 
time. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  educate  the  taste  of  our 
rhildrcn,  we  must  be  careful  that  even  fairy  tales 
are  presented  to  them  in  a  worthy  literary  form. 
As  regards  the  old  fairy  tales,  the  simplest  and 
most  unsophisticated  versions  are  the  best;  I  have 
seen  **  Red  Riding  Hood'*  hopelessly  vulgarised 
by  the  introduction  of  a  love  interest ;  and  a  little 
while  ago,  having  set  as  one  question  in  a  paper 
for  future  pupil  teachers  the  story  of  Cinderella 
for  reproduction.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  to 
receive  from  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  a 
pantomime  version*  in  which  the  two  step-sisters  ' 
— anonymous  in  the  original — were  distinguished 
by  ugly  and  common  names.  We  ought  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  guard  against  such  vulgari- 
sation, and  so  to  train  our  children  that  they  alsoj 
will   revolt  against   it* 

As    for    stories    from    Greek    and    Latin     and  \ 
Teutonic  literature,  it  is  clear  that  the  translationsj 
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of  scholars  are,  in  iHeir  entirety,  unintelligible  to 
children^  and  that  some  selection  or  modification 
must  be  made  in  the  telling.  But  I  think  that 
in  the  recent  enormous  output  of  such  stories 
retold  for  children,  the  modification  and  adapta- 
tion have  gone  much  too  far — so  far  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  literary  value  of  the  originals  has 
altogether  disappeared.  The  adaptations  are  often 
very  poor ;  the  work  is  badly  paid  and  sometimes 
anonymous ;  hence  it  is  seldom  undertaken  by 
anyone  with  genuine  literary  feeling  or  possessing 
any  scholarship.  But  adaptations,  to  be  success- 
ful, should  be  made  by  writers  acquainted  with 
the  original,  who  have  won  distinction  in  other 
fields  of  literature,  who  have  an  ideal  of  style, 
and  who,  while  using  simple  language,  do  not 
try  to  write  down  to  their  readers.  Children 
understand  far  better  than  we  give  them  credit 
for,  and  if  they  do  not  comprehend  the  exact 
shade  of  every  difficult  word,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  meet  these  words  and  gradually  learn  their 
significance  from  the  context  than  that  the  har- 
mony of  sentence  and  paragraph  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. Good  versions,  suitable  for  children,  of 
these  cycles  of  romances  do  exist,  but  among  the 
enormous  number  of  such  books  they  are  as 
difficult  to  find  as  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Teachers,  therefore,  must  be  at  some  pains  to  dis- 
criminate, and  not  be  satisfied  with  the  first  that 
comes  to  hand.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  we  want,  first  of  all,  good  literature,  not 
coloured  pictures  or  an  attractive  binding;  and 
that  if  these  things  are  supplied  at  a  very  low 
cost,  something  must  have  been  sacrificed — ^some- 
thing not  so  obvious  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
from  our  point  of  view  far  more  important,  and 
that  is  the  literary  matter  provided. 

To  sum  up.  The  chief  points  we  have  to  keep 
in  view  in  the  use  of  fairy  tales  or  romances  as 
an  introduction  to  literature  are  : 

1.  The  selection  of  these  tales;  not  all  that 
comes  into  the  net  of  folklore  is  suitable  for  our 
purpose. 

2.  The  story  must  be  valuable  as  literature,  and 
must  not  be  used  simply  because  it  illustrates 
seme  other  subject. 

3.  It  must  be  presented  in  a  literary  form. 


STATE-AIDED   SECONDARY    SCHOOLS   IN 
ENGLAND. 

A  PARLIAMENTARY     Paper      (Cd.      3538, 
price     id.)     containing     a     summary     of 
statistics  relating  to  State-aided  secondary 
schools  in    England    has    recently    been   prepared 
by    the    Board    of    Education.     The    number   of 
schools  dealt  with  is  600,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in     them,     excluding    pupil     teachers,    is    nearly 
105,000.     Of  this  number,  about  one-quarter  are 
below  the  approved  four-year  course,  one-quarter 
in  the  first  year  of  this  course,  and  nearly  anothe»" 
quarter  in  the  second  year  of  the  course.     After 
the   second   year,    about    one-third    of  the  pupils 
leave;  and  the  number  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course  is  only  about  8,000,  instead  of  the  26,000 


in  the  first  year.  In  courses  above  the 
regulation  there  are  nearly  3,600  pi 
pressed  in  another  way,  the  numbers 
roughly  one-half  of  the  pupils  in 
State-aided  secondary  schools  in  Engl 
the  first  year  of  the  approved  course  o 
while  about  one-ninth  are  in  the  four 
I  above  it. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  majc 
pupils  in  State-aided  secondary  schools 
do  not  stay  at  school  long  enough  t 
their  four-year  course  and  derive  the  < 
advantages  which  it  aims  at  giving  :  in 
at  present  the  school  career  is  trunca 
of  being  a  completed  structure.  Thi 
thus  furnish  a  strong  argument  for  tht 
ment  of  the  higher  elementary  scho 
mended  by  the  Consultative  Commit 
boys  could  enter  at  twelve  years  of  ag< 
at  fifteen.  There  will  always  be  a  large 
parents  who  will  expect  their  childre 
school  at  this  age,  and  until  courses  o 
arranged  to  run  to  this  age  as  the  ter 
system  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfaci 
We  must,  of  course,  have  in  additi 
in  which  pupils  will  remain  until  latei 
the  work  undertaken  will  naturally 
different  scope  and  character.  The 
course  in  our  secondary  schools  is  con 
the  assumption  that  children  who  cc 
will  remain  at  school  until  they  reach  a 
teen  years  of  age,  whereas,  accord 
statistics  just!  published,  80  per  ce 
pupils  are  under  fifteen  years  of  ag< 
20  per  cent,  are  above  this  age. 
has  to  confess,  therefore,  that  the  four- 
breaks  down  in  actual  practice,  and  is 
by  about  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  in  its 
schools.  The  educational  requireme 
four-fifths  who  leave  school  at  about  £ 
of  age  are  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  t 
that  remain  to  complete  the  prescribe* 
Several  other  instructive  points  are  I 
by  an  analysis  of  the  statistics.  Of  1 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  to 
numbers  refer,  24  per  cent,  had 
attended  public  elementary  schools, 
no  fees  at  the  secondary  schools, 
per  cent,  had  attended  public  element 
and  pay  a  fee  of  some  sort  at  the 
schools,  so  that  54  per  cent,  of  the  wh 
j  of  pupils  in  State-aided  secondary 
England  come  from  the  elementar 
About  9,000  pupil  teachers  are  under 
at  the  secondary  schools,  but  are  n< 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  figures. 

A  memorandum  on  the  managemem 

acter   of  the  secondary  schools   under 

tion,    in    respect   of    public    control  ai 

from   denominational   restrictions,    for 

1   the  same  Parliamentary  Paper.      It  ap 

I   this    that  out   of  the  600    State-aided 

I   schools,   157  are  provided  by  the  loca 

[   19     are     municipalised     endowed     scl 

\  ate    ov<^\Wc\xN     endowed     schools,    and 


^110015,  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
Is  there  is  a  provision  that  the  head 
mt  teachers  shall  be  members  of  a  par- 
tnomination,  71  provide  that  denomina- 
struction  shall  be  given  in  the  school » 
re  subject  to  a  provision  that  all  or  a 
of  the  governors  shall  be  members  of  a 
denomination.  The  sectarian  ditli* 
rwever,  is  not  prominent  in  secondary 
for  so  far  as  the  Board  possesses  in  for- 
ts believed  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  of 
ary  endowed  denominational  schools  (75 
er),  the  religious  instruction  given  has 
:>unced  denominational  character,  and 
Utile  to  distinguish  them  from  onde- 
>na}  schools. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

tKTS,  Annotations,  and  Criticisms.^ 

to  the  study  of  English  literature — 
hether  in  the  shape  of  attractive  reprints, 
^notations,  or  critical  studies — multiply 
From  among  the  most  recent  we  select  a 
or  consideration  here. 
ace  of  honour  may  fitly  be  given  to  ProL 
i  *  *  Shakespeare  *'  (i) — one  of  the  very  best 
ever  published  in  that  generally  admir- 
es, **  English  Men  of  Letters.'^  It  is  a 
H  every  intelligent  reader  should  enjoy  ; 
those  who  know  their  Shakespeare  well 
'  appreciate  its  excellence.  Indeed ^  one 
>  further  and  say  that  only  those  who  are 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  vast  litera- 
has  grown  up  about  and  around  Shake- 
an  understand  how  much  Prof*  Raleigh 
ve  read  and  digested — and  happily  for- 
r  dismissed — ^^before  he  %vrote  this  book. 
not  the  least  parade  of  learning ;  refcr- 
hether  to  line  and  play,  or  to  com  men- 
id  critics,  are  conspicuously  absent  r  but 
ling^  has  been  assimilated,  and  has  left 
Jeigh  free  to  look  at  the  plays  again  for 
md  form  an  independent  judgment.  Ttie 
tnce  is  that  he  writes  with  an  easy 
of  his  subject  that  makes  his  book  de- 
reading.  Its  distinguishing  character 
expressed  ih  a  sentence.     It  is  an  attempt 

lc««peur«.  "     By  WftUer  R»l6tgb.    vt  +  ^it  pp,    (Miicmillan.) 

I  Work*:  ''Modern  Priinlcrv"  5  vo1«.  With  Inirodtici ion  hy 
VdU  i,,  lK¥iU4->57  pp. ;  vol.  U.,  xxiv-f  574  ptp. ;  vol  ttt..  xviii  ^ 
I,  iv.,  K  4-^89  pp,  ;  vnl-  V-.  it4-:;65  pp,  "Sfone*  of  Venitc/' 
I  |fitroductk>n  by  L.  M»Tch  Phillipp*-  Voh  i.,  ■ciK-f^So  p'p. : 
|».  ;  vol,  iii.,  m  pp  *'Unto  Thi*  La»i.  <ircl  Other  K»»Ays," 
clfor*  Hy  Sir  0  Ixid^e.  xKiv-fjii  pp,  (Evwymair*  f.ibra-y, 
l>,  t#.  net,  lealbcr,  as,  nci^  per  volutme. 

cf,"  Hy  Rev.  W.  1uckwr}I.  Ss  PP  *'Danle."  By  M.  L. 
Ite.     I  to  PP     (BelPft  Miniature  Series  of  Greu  Writers  )     ic. 

►M,<t-sr<-.  IticHard  11."     Edited  by  A.  F,  Watt*     ]txx4i$$  pp. 

"     xjtEviitHf  15*  pp.     "  Merchant  of  VenJce."     xlii4- 
:  .  C.  Rlick  and  A.  /.  George.     (New  Hudson  Shfttte- 
4  tC<4it»uD.     Cinn.)    »  eAcb. 

Pearl/'  Kdil*d  bv  C  G,  Otg^od.  Wx^mt  ftp.  *' Farly 
fktoiy  Lyrics.'*  Edited  by  F.  M,  Padelford.  Kiii^-t74  pp. 
tvrttre*    S<"fi»«:    Se.  iion    II,,    Middle     Ir^ngbAb     Ut«rAtorc. 

-in  ^   "  fri   Mi.  ruurivn,  '     Wiih   Aialysi*  and   Notes  by  H.  M. 

i  iitory/'    Kdired  by  Frank 
y  Pre**.)     1/.  6ff. 


to  lind  the  expression  of  Shakespeare's  personality 
in  his  writing's — not  by  ferreting:  out  alhisions  to 
particular  incidents  that  may  have  occurred  rn  his 
life,  but  by  recognising  that  a  writer  reveals  him- 
self best  in  what  is  evidently  written  with  the  full 
streni^th  of  his  mind  and  heart*  *'As  we  grow 
fii miliar  with  his  work,  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  sense  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  livings 
man,  ** 

Prof.  Raleigh,  by  tJie  way,  commends  the 
"  alert  and  rapid  "  reading  of  a  play  for  the  sake 
of  the  wholeness  of  impression  secured  by  thai 
method.  One  would  like  to  see  this  plan  tried 
more  often  ihan  it  is  in  school  lessons  in  English 
literature,  and  not  with  plays  of  Shakespeare 
alone.  The  expense  involved  has  hitherto  been 
an  obstacle  in  most  schools ;  but  such  an  enter 
prise  as  *'  Everyman's  Library  **  makes  the 
obstacle  less  serious.  Why  should  not  a  fifth  or 
sixth  form  be  taken  through  the  whole  of  '*  Th6 
Se\en  Lamps  of  Architecture  *'  in  a  term?  The 
wt'iild  probably  enjoy  it  far  more  than  fifty  pages 
exhatistively  treated,  and  the  sum  total  of  what 
they  carried  away  would  not  be  less.  If  in  addi 
tton  they  acquired  the  power  of  "alert  and 
rapid  '*  reading  for  themselves  they  would  have 
learnt  a  valuable  secret  not  often  mastered  at 
school.  Messrs.  Dent's  editions  of  Ruskin  (2),  with 
their  excellent  reproductions  of  the  original  plates, 
are  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  Five  shillings  will 
buy  the  whole  of  **  Modern  Painters,"  which  a 
few  years  ago  could  not  be  purchased  for  five 
guineas.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  suggest  a  better 
prize  for  a  boy  or  girl  of  literary  or  artistic  tastes. 
Two  commendable  features  of  this  edition  are  the 
bibliography  and  the  index.  The  utility  of  ihe 
introductions  by  various  Eminent  hands  is  more 
doubtful.  But  if  some  of  them  are  as  tedious  and 
superfluous  as  the  chairman's  speech  which  stands 
between  the  audience  and  the  lecturer,  an  excep* 
tion  must  be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  March 
Phillipps*s  preface  to  the  *' Stones  of  Venice.'* 
This  exactly  strikes  the  right  note  of  enthusiasm 
tempered  by  criticism,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful 
to  many  readers. 

Messrs.  Bell's  two  dainty  little  volumes  on 
**  Spenser  "and  "  Dante  '*  (3)  deserve  a  warm  word 
of  praise.  They  are  modest  performances,  but  in 
each  case  I  hey  are  the  fruit  of  first-hand  study 
and  enlightened  admiration.  Such  introductions 
are  sometimes  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
their  readers  may  be  satisfied  to  have  read  about 
the  poets  without  reading  the  poets  themselves. 
The  fear  is  groundless.  It  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  any  potential  student  of  Dante 
or  Spenser  would  be  deterred  through  the  reading 
of  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle  or  Mr.  Tuckwell ;  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  some  who  would  not  have 
tried  Dante  or  Spenser  for  themselves  will  be  per- 
suaded into  doing  so  by  the  delightful  extracts 
and  descriptions  here  given. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Watt's  **  Rrchnrd  IL"  (4)  is  a 
very  practical  edition  tjf  the  play,  not  overburdened 
with  notes,  but  giving  all  necessary  help.  It  is 
also    a    thoroughly    sound,    scholarly   and    indc- 
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pendent  piece  of  work.  But  why  does  Mr.  Watt 
disguise  Dr.  Abbott,  on  whose  **  Shakespearian 
Grammar  "  he  has  very  properly  drawn, 'as  '*  Mr. 
Abbot"?  The  editions  of  **  As  You  Like  It" 
and  **  The  Merchant "  in  the  **  New  Hudson 
Shakespeare  for  Schools  '*  (5)  have  a  well-printed 
text  with  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  notes 
are  interesting,  though  too  full  of  textual  criticism 
for  ordinary  school  purposes,  and  leaving  some  ot 
the  difficulties  of  beginners  untouched.  The  in- 
troductions are  elaborate  in  their  treatment  of  the 
sources  and  in  the  analysis  of  character ;  they  are 
the  work  of  competent  American  scholars,  and 
very  clear  and  systematic  in  arrangement. 

To  the  keen  interest  of  America  in  the  study 
of  English  literature  we  also  owe  the  **  Belles- 
Lettres  Series  "  of  Messrs.  Heath  (6).  Everything 
that  a  publisher  can  do  in  type  and  paper,  binding 
and  form,  to  make  learning  attractive,  is  done  in 
these  charming  volumes.  Of  *  *  The  Pearl  * ' — 
described  by  F.  T.  Palgrave  as  **  perhaps  the 
most  purely  and  ideally  beautiful  specimen  of  our 
elder  poetry  which  good  fortune  has  left  us  " — 
t|iere  have  been  two  editions  in  England  from 
the  unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
both  are  expensive.  Dr.  Osgood,  the  American 
editor,  has  worked  afresh  from  the  manuscript 
through  photographs  made  for  him  in  England, 
and  claims  to  have  corrected  errors  of  detail  in 
both  of  the  earlier  editions.  He  has  not  given  a 
translation,  but  the  glossary  and  notes  are  so  full 
as  to  make  a  translation  unnecessary.  The  intro- 
duction is  written  with  delicate  feeling  as  well  as 
knowledge,  and  altogether  this  volume  should 
win  many  new  admirers  for  a  poem  which  is  as 
precious  and  delightful  as  the  name  by  which  it  is 
called.  Another  important  contribution  to  the 
textual  criticism  of  **  Middle  English  "  is  made  by 
Dr.  Padelford  in  his  **  Early  Sixteenth  Century 
Lyrics.*'  He  has  taken  his  selection,  which  com- 
prises the  best  poems  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  the 
other  courtly  poets,  from  the  manuscripts  and 
earliest  editions.  The  notes  deal  fully  with  the 
Italian  sources  of  the  poetry. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Pcrcivars  edition  of  **  In  Memo- 
riam  "  (7)  contains  a  good  analysis  and  notes  that 
are  mainly  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
text — the  elucidation  of  ambiguities  in  the  ex- 
pression or  obscurities  in  the  thought.  It  is  a 
really  original  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
poem,  drawing  comparatively  little  from  previous 
commentators. 

Several  good  collections  of  historical  and 
patriotic  poems  for  schools  already  exist,  but  Mr. 
Frank  Sidgwick's  volume  of  **  Ballads  and  Poems 
illustrating  English  History  '*  (8)  justifies  itself 
by  its  inclusion  of  several  interesting  and  un- 
hackneyed ballads.  The  chronological  order 
adopted  is  not  an  order  of  composition,  but  of 
historical  events.  This  has  its  obvious  conveni- 
ences, and  the  teacher  who  attends  to  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick's hints  in  the  preface  can  easily  save  his 
pupils  from  that  confusion  between  the  traditional 
and  the  artistic  ballad  which  otherwise  might  be 
the  resulting  dray\'hack  of  this  arrangement. 


THE    EARLY   STUARTS.  1 

THE   period  of  the  early  Stuarts   is 
coming  to  its  own.      It  has  long 
the    hands    of   polemical  writers, 
wrote     his     history     of     the    period     to 
George  III.  in  his  attack  on  the  Whig  o 
and  his  endeavour  to  restore  personal  m< 
Hallam     wrote     his     Constitutional     His 
answer  Hume  and  to  justify  the  Whigs 
in     effecting     the     revolution    of    that     3 
which    personal    monarchy     was    for    ev 
dered    impossible.     Because     he    was, 
Whigs    of   his    time,    quite    indifiFerent    1 
lexical   or    ecclesiastical    questions,  and 
as  a  lawyer  he  wrote  in  legal  form,  he  ea 
title   of   the    **  judicious.'*        But  the    m 
could  speak  of  warring  theologians  as  **  a 
sects,"   over   whom    '*  it  was    expedient 
State  to  scatter  a  little  dust,"  and  thus 
the  silencing  of  the  Convocations  of  the 
Church,  was  quite  incapable  of  writing 
tory  of  the  later  stages  of  the  English  I 
tion.     Carlyle  began  to  throw  light  on  th 
when    he   unearthed    Oliver  Cromwell    f 
obscure  grave  in  which  he  had  lain  so  1< 
published  the  text  of  his  letters  and  spee 
is  not  so  long  since  death  cut  short  the 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  who  has,  at  least  for  oui 
tion,  told  the  story  of  the  Puritan  Revo 
it  should  be  told,  not  merely  with   the  j 
ness  of  Hallam,  but  with  sympathy  with 
logical   and   ecclesiastical    ideals    of  the 
parties  of  the  seventeenth  century.      He 
followed  by  a  number  of  writers  of  vario 
among    whom    Prof.    Frith    is    the  great 
Prof.  Montague  would  be  the  first  to  acki 
that  but  for  Dr.  Gardiner's  work,  his  o\ 
have  been  impossible. 

Here,    then,    in    this    seventh    volume 
Political  History  of  England,  we  have  a 
of    our     latest     information     on     the     r 
James   I.,   Charles   I.,   and  Oliver;   and  ' 
is  well  told.     Specially  would  we  direct 
to  the  remarks  on  taxation  (p.    ^6),  on 
ment    (pp.    toi,    119),    on   the    prisoners 
(p     i^\^),    and    on    the   religions    of    the 
Highlands  (p.  204),  all  of  them  matters 
our  text-books  so   far  have  l>een  vague 
satisfactory.     We  should  have  been  glad 
detail  about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (pp.    ic 
we  think    Prof.    Montai^ue   might   have 
his  sympathetic  account  of  Laud  some  m 
George   Htrbert  and   of  the   Little  Gidd 
munity,   which  would  have  helped   his  P 
Nonconformist  readers  to  understand  thj 
ideal  was  not  exclusively  his  own.      We 
account  of   the   sects   in    1641   (p.    250)  s 
exa^-geratod  because  it  omits  the  more 
of  them,  and  we  should  like  to  know  his 
for  his  statement  on  p.  323  that  the  Indc 
were  willing  to  tolerate  Roman  Catholic* 

The  volume  includes,   like  others  of  t 


'   ''The  History'  of    Enj;Iand.    \fK>\  \6to.' 
xix  +  SMPP-     (Longmans.)     -js.  (.if.  u^i. 
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full   and  discriminating  bibliography,  but 

miss   such   books    as   Hanbury*s   **  His- 

»Iemorials  relating  to  the  Independents,*' 

publications    of    the    Hanserd    KnoIIys 

Finally,    to    end    our    fault-finding,   we 

»k  if  a  bill  of  the  rebel  Parliament  became 

iinance  '*  before  it  was  passed  (p.   305), 

It,    Glass  has  not,   in  his  account  of  the 

e    Parliament,   satisfactorily    proved    that 

e's    name  was   not   Praise-God,   but  only 

We    have    mentioned    tbese    matters   in 

at  some  of  them  may  receive  considera- 

>re  a  second  edition  is  required,  not  with 

a    of   detracting    from   the   value  of  this 

which,    with    its   fellows,    should  find   a 

I  the  shelves  of  all  teachers  who  wish  to 

eir    pupils    true    ideas    of  the    history  of 


MARY   CHRISTIE.i 

>XG  the  women  of  the  later  Victorian 
icriod  who  have  rendered  notable  service 
J  the  cause  of  education  in  England,  the 
f  Mary  Christie  deserves  to  be  held  in 
remembrance.  Her  chief  work,  the  Art 
ools  Association,  founded  in  1883,  lives 
r;  and  one  hopes  that  it  has  a  long  career 
ilness  before  it  still.  How  much  it  has 
ished,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  elemen- 
[lools  may  be  gathered  from  the  story 
►Ir.  Storr  recalls  as  having  been  told  by 
lua  Fitch  at  the  drawing-room  meeting 
i\v  the  inception  of  the  movement. 

nspectorial  visit  to  a  London  Board  School  he  had 

d   on   the   bare    walls.     Whon    he   went    the   next 

headmaster  called  his  attention  to  the  change  and 

to  him  how  it  had  been  wrought.     **  After  what 

sir,   I   went  round  to  the  advertising  agents  and 

them    to    give    me    the    pick    of    their    coloured 

rients  in  the  railway  stations." 

F  the  Art  for  Schools  Association  is  her 
I  most  imposing  memorial,  Mary  Christie 
lind  her  other  tokens  of  a  life  rich  in 
s,  especially  in  the  shape  of  literary  con- 
is  to  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  other 
,  and  of  letters  to  friends  in  which  she 
I  a  remarkably  original  and  attractive  per- 
Out  of  these  materials  her  friend  Miss 
;  has  put  together  a  volume  of  varied  in- 
ind  much  charm.  Miss  Withers  herself 
ites  a  biographical  sketch,  the  more  effec- 
m  the  restraint  and  self-suppression  with 
t  is  written.  Mary  Christie's  thoughts 
le  deeper  things  of  life  are  expressed  in  a 
f  intimate  letters  to  a  friend,  and  in  **  The 
'  a  Return  "  (from  agnosticism  to  Christian 
le  writes,  apparently  at  the  request  of  the 
riend,  a  very  striking  chapter  of  auto- 
hy.  The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of 
I  articles  and  poems.     The  paper  on  Cor- 

trdioeo*  in  Nature."  »nd  Other  Pap*r«.     By  Mflry  Christie. 
iMtnwirbyU mud  Wither*,    jjt  pp.    (Af anchester :  University 


dclia,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  perhaps 
the  least  attractive :  it  exemplifies  the  common 
fallacy  in  Shakespearean  criticism — the  fallacy 
of  treating  Shakespeare's  creations  as  if  they  were 
natural  phenomena.  But  whatever  her  subject, 
Miss  Christie's  thoughts  were  always  her  own; 
?.nd  all  these  papers  and  verses,  readable  for  their 
own  sake,  are  additionally  interesting  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon  their  author. 


THE    FEDERAL    CONFERENCE    ON 
EDUCATION. 

The  conference  c^rganised  by  the  League  of  the  Empire 
proved  a  great  success.  The  meetings  were  in  progress  as 
we  went  to  press  last  month,  and  it  was  consequently 
impossible  to  summarise  the  proceedings  and  conclusions 
of  the  conference  in  the  June  issue  of  The  School  World. 

It  is  understood  that  a  strong  desire  has  existed  that 
official  conferences  on  education,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives sent  by  the  various  Governments  throughout  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  should  be  held  at  regular  intervals, 
and  that  the  first  of  such  conferences  should  be  convened 
by  the  Imperial  Government. 

We  are  officially  informed  that  an  announcement  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  one  of  the  con- 
ferences of  education  representatives  of  various  Colonial 
and  Indian  Governments  and  of  the  Home  Government, 
held  by  invitation  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  considered  it  desirable  to  arrange 
for  an  Official  Education  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  year 
191 1.  The  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  for 
India  are  preparing  to  send  out  intimations  to  that 
effect. 

From  a  statement  issued  by  the  official  conference  we 
select  the  information  likely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
results  arrived  at.  The  meetings  were  held  at  Caxton 
Hall  from  May  25lh  to  June  ist.  The  conference  con- 
sisted of  representatives  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
several  Governments  or  education  departments,  and  held 
its  meetings  in  private.  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.P.,  chair- 
man of  the  council  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  presided 
as  chairman  throughout,  and  Mrs.  Ord  Marshall,  hon. 
secretary  of  the  League,  attended  as  secretary. 

The  first  meeting  was  devoted  to  settling  procedure  at 
the  official  meetings  and  to  the  selection  of  subjects  for 
discussion.  It  was  decided  that  the  larger  subjects  which 
it  was  desired  to  discuss  should  be  taken  in  full  con- 
ference, and  that  certain  subjects  of  a  more  special  nature 
should  be  discussed  in  three  committees  consisting  re- 
spectively of  those  representatives  in  whose  countries  these  • 
subjects  were  of  chief  importance. 

The  morning  meetings  on  each  day  were  devoted  to 
sessions  in  full  conference,  and  the  committees  met  in  the 
afternoon,  and  resolutions  were  only  put  when  it  was  clear 
that  the  conference  was  prepared  for  a  unanimous  decision. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27th  the  subjects  of  discussion 
were  :  "  (a)  the  mutual  recognition  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates "  and  '*  (h)  the  interchange  of  teachers  and  in- 
spectors." I'nder  (a)  the  conference  was  asked  to  con- 
sider *'  whether,  in  order  to  facilitate  interchange  of 
teachers,  practical  steps  could  now  be  taken  to  promote 
a  larger  degree  of  mutual  recognition  of  the  teachers* 
certificates  \^<urd  by  d\ftv?T<^v\l  <>^\\.\cwv\CNt\"»\  \i«^«i\VL^  \^  n-arSjccv^*?* 
parts  oi  xW  Emv\v^\  ^^^  >>jVi^V\\^^  Xtv^Ccv^  ^^s^  Ov. Xx^^xxX^v^^ 
teachers    more    uVx^Vxv  X^e    Clv^tx^  \^n    v^'^    ^An^^%n>:x^'^   ^^V^-^^^ 
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mepts  concerned  to  sanction  provisional  recognition  of  one 
another's  certificates  for  short  specified  terms,  the  renewal 
of  such  recognition  to  be  contingent  on  favourable  reports 
being  received  from  inspectors  who  have  observed  the 
teacher's  work."  After  a  considerable  interchange  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  certificates  in  the 
various  countries  were  awarded  and  their  value  equated, 
the  conference  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  variety  of 
local  conditions,  especially  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
the  tenure  of  teachers,  their  method  of  appointment  and 
promotion,  and  similar  points,  made  it  impossible  to  arrive 
as  yet  at  any  complete  system  of  mutual  recognition  of 
the  teachers'  certificates  issued  by  different  educational 
bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

As  regards  (&),  the  conference  was  asked  to  consider 
**  how  far  interchange  of  teachers  and  'inspectors  between 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  would  be  feasible  (i)  for  a 
short  visit  or  (ii)  for  a  term  of  years."  It  was  resolved 
"  that  the  conference  considers  it  desirable  that  financial 
and  administrative  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
enabling  teachers  and  inspectors  of  schools  to  acquire  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  experience  in  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  other  than  their  own." 

On  May  28th  the  subject  of  discussion  was  **  the  possi- 
bility of  closer  uniformity  of  curricula,  nomenclature, 
and  methods  of  presenting  official  educational  statistics." 
On  the  first  part  of  this  subject  it  was  resolved  **  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  conference,  it  is  not  desirable  or  neces- 
sary to  take  any  steps  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  curri- 
cula or  text-books  for  the  different  school  systems  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions."  On  the  second  part  it  was  resolved 
that  **  it  is  desirable  that  the  different  education  depart- 
ments of  His  Majesty's  dominions  should  define  year  by 
year,  with  precision,  the  terms  used  in  the  regulations  and 
statistics  that  they  publish  and  the  basis  upon  which  their 
published  statistics  are  prepared." 

The  next  three  sittings  were  devoted  to  a  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  various  ways  in  which  the  interests 
of  education  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  could 
best  be  furthered  by  encouraging  closer  relations  and  a 
more  effective  and  continuous  exchange  of  information 
between  the  several  education  departments.  It  was  felt 
that  the  actual  meeting  together  in  conference  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  education  for  the  purpose 
of  personal  interchange  of  information  and  ideas  was  of 
the  highest  possible  value,  but  that  there  were  also  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  a  permanent 
machinery  for  collecting  and  disseminating  year  by  year 
information  on  various  subjects  in  regard  to  the  condition, 
development,  and  progress  of  education  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  following  resolution  was  agreed 
to  :  '*  That  the  delegates  desire  to  express  their  appreciation 
■  of  the  value  of  this  conference  to  the  work  of  the  education 
departments  throughout  the  Empire,  and  resolve  (i)  that 
a  quadrennial  conference  is  desirable,  (ii)  that  the  repre- 
sentatives sent  to  the  conference  should  be  selected  by  the 
Governments,  and  (iii)  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  first 
of  such  conferences  should  be  convened  by  the  Imperial 
Government."  It  was  also  resolved  that  *'  the  conference 
is  unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  a  permanent 
central  bureau  of  educational  information." 

A  resolution  was  passed  also  "  that  this  conference 
places  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by 
the  League  of  the  Empire  in  stimulating  educational 
activity  and  in  collecting  and  circulating  information  on 
educational  subjects. " 
A  summary  is  here  added  of  the  subjects  discussed  b^ 
the  three  committees  of  tht*  official  conference. 


Committee  A,— Problems  affecting  parts  of  th 
in  which  there  are  large  English-speaking  poj 
(a)  The  relative  value  of  professional  training  : 
tical  experience  in  the  education  of  the  teacbe 
primary  schools,  (ii)  for  other  schools. 

(b)  Rural  education  :  (i)  The  training  of  teachers 
schools ;  (ii)  the  provision  of  education  in  spars 
lated  districts ;  (iii)  the  modification  of  the  curric 
schools  in  rural  areas;  (iv)  (o)  the  relation  of 
schools  in  rural  areas  to  specific  agricultural  edu 
a  higher  type;  (/3)  the  provision  of  specific  ag 
education  for  rural  areas. 

(c)  Scholarships  v,  low  fees  in  education  ot 
elementary. 

(d)  Physical  training  (i)  in  elementary,  (ii) 
schools ;  (iii)  what  should  be  the  dififerentiation 
to  the  sexes. 

(e)  Manual  training  and  training  for  the  duti 
home. 

Committee  B.— Problems  affecting  English 
populations  in  remote  portions  of  the  Empire 
encouragement  of  higher  education  (i)  by  co 
between  neighbouring  colonies;  (ii)  by  the  estab 
scholarships  tenable  in  larger  centres  within  the 
(iii)  by  the  holding  of  examinations  conducted  b} 
ties  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
instruction,     (c)  Hygiene,     (d)  Co-education. 

Committee  C. — The  bi-lingual  problem,  both 
being  European. 

Resolutions  of  the  Sections. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  described,  the  co 
of  technical  questions  occupied  the  attention 
sections,  each  of  which  had  frequent  session 
some  sections  resolutions  were  adopted.  These 
below. 

Nature-study  Section. 

(i)  "As  nature-study  gives  that  wide  knowle 
world  and  its  products  which  is  required  throu 
it  should  be  inculcated  at  all  stages  of  soui 
education,  and  this  section  recommends  it 
encouragement  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  i 
side  world.  Furthermore,  this  section  trusts 
education  authorities  of  the  Empire  will  end 
extend  and  encourage  knowledge  self-gained  fro 
observations,  as  a  vitalising  factor  in  the  progr 
intellectual  efficiency." 

(2)  **  That  the  supply  of  teachers  acquainted 
methods  of  nature-study  being  the  greatest  prese 
ment,  special  efforts  be  made  to  provide  faciiiti 
proper  preparation  for  the  work  of  students  an 
in  training." 

Museums  Section. 

(i)  "  That  the  formation  of  school  collections 
of  science  or  art  is  a  valuable  aid  to  education." 

(2)  **  That  when  school  collections  are  made  U 
natural   history   or  other  branches   of   knowledge 
ments  for  the  exchange  of  such  collections  betwc 
parts  of  the   Empire  will  assist  the   objects  for 
League  is  instituted." 

(3)  •'  That    teachers   and    others    should    dtscc 
making  of  such  collections  as  might  tend  to  the 
tion  of  rare   plants  or   animals,   and   should   ass 
serviug  such  obiects  by  fostering  a  knowledge  a 
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the  circulation  of  museum  objects,  as  organised 
ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
J  Dublin  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  at  Sheffield 
and  elsewhere,  and  warmly  advocates  an  extension 
ipment  of  the  system.'* 

lat  this  conference  recommends  the  organisation 
nanent  collection  of  objects  specially  interesting 
I  to  those  engaged  in  educational  work,  in  con- 
ith  one  of  the  great  museums  in  London.  That 
^llection  should  include  typical  school  museums 
jtlines  of  a  local  educational  museum.'* 

University  Section. 

hat  this  section  desires  to  express  its  sympathy 
icouver  College  in  the  severe  loss  which  that 
s  suffered  by  the  death  of  its  Principal." 
hat  this  section  desires  to  express  its  sympathy 
vIcGill  University,  Montreal,  in  the  blow  sustained 
nivcrsity  in  April  last  in  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  its  buildings." 

hat  it  is  desirable  that  a  committee  represent- 
rsitics  should  be  formed  to  investigate  the  ques- 
hcr  it  is  possible  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
>n  as  to  their  courses  and  standards  between  the 
!S  of  the  Empire,  and  to  take  action  accordingly." 

Teaching  of  English  Section. 

hat  this  conference  urges  the  importance  of  the 
he  English  language  and  literature  as  an  essential 
hool  training  on  the  grounds  of  practical  utility, 
tened  patriotism,   and  the  human  ideal  in  educa- 

hat  in  the  teaching  of  living  languages  the  direct 
:  used,  with  occasional  explanations  in  the  mother 

the  pupil,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  has 
stood  the  teacher." 

hat  the  object  of  the  teaching  of  English  should 
velop    in    pupils    the    power    of    thought    and    ex- 

and    the    power    of    appreciating    the    content    of 
rary  works,  rather  than  to  inculcate  a  knowledge 
latical,  philological,  and  literary  detail.** 
hat  fairy  tales,  skilfully  used,   provide  a  valuable 

literary  education  for  young  children.** 


IFERENCE   OF    HEADMISTRESSES. 

icorporated  Association  of  Headmistresses  held  its 
rd  annual  conference  on  June  7th  and  8th  at  the 
at  Hospital,  Westminster.  After  the  transaction 
I  business,  which  included  the  adoption  of  the 
eport   and   the   announcement   of   elections   to   the 

committee,  the  president,  Miss  F.  Gadesden, 
ress  of  Blackheath  High  School,  delivered  her 
in  which  the  question  of  examinations  occupied 
position.  She  sakl  that  the  opening  of  university 
ions  to  women  has  resulted  in  an  extraordinary 
lent  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  average  work 
schools.  Of  this  the  examiners  have  been  only 
•  to  take  advantage.  Year  by  year  the  amount  of 
]uired  in  preparing  for  university  certificate  ex- 
is,  especially  scholarship  examinations,  and  the 
s  of  the  papers,  have  increased,  until  the  relation 
the  object  attained  and  the  effort  to  gain  the 
out  of  all  proportion.     Examinations  have  become 

tests  of  endurance,  physical  fitness,  and  health 
ellectual  merit  and  efficiency,   and  entail  risks  to 


brain  and  body  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  future 
citizens,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid.  Miss  Gadesden  then  re- 
ferred to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  selection  of  cadets,  and  by  some  local  authorities 
for  the  award  of  scholarships,  and  commended  some  such 
scheme  as  the  following  : 

(i)  The  recommendation  of  the  teacher  given  through 
**  records  **  which  represent  the  results  of  the  scholar  *s 
work  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

(2)  An  examination  of  the  **  records  **  by  a  board  from 
which  the  teachers  should  not  be  excluded,  followed,  if 
necessary,  by  an  interview  with  the  candidate. 

(3)  Short  examination  papers  on  certain  subjects  to  test 
ability  and  proficiency  of  a  certain  kind. 

Miss  Gavin,  Notting  Hill  High  School,  introduced  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  training  of  secondary-school  teachers. 
Papers  on  this  subject  which  were  read  at  the  conference 
last  year  had  been  circulated,  and  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued from  last  year. 

On  June  8th  the  proceedings  opened  with  the  election 
of  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  Clapham  High  School,  as  president 
for  the  years  1907-9.  Miss  Burstall,  Manchester  High 
School,  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  members  of  the 
association  who  are  members  of  education  committees, 
held  on  June  7th,  presented  the  report  of  the  meeting,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  : 

(i)  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  more  higher  elementary  schools  and  fewer  secondary 
schools." 

(2)  "  That  in  both  higher  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  it  is  better  to  deal  separately  with  boys  and  girls." 

Miss  Leahy,  Croydon  High  School,  spoke  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  curriculum  for  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  four  years*  course  arranged  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  discussion  which  followed  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution  **  that  this  meeting 
records  its  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  very  definite  manner 
in  which  the  curriculum  and  time-table  of  secondary  schools 
are  now  governed  by  the  regulations  promulgated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  destruction  of  the  initiative  of  the 
teacher  which  is  thus  being  effected  must  result  in  much 
stagnation  of  educational  thought  at  its  principal  sources.** 
The  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  : 
'*  That  this  conference  regards  as  most  unsatisfactory  the 
limitation  of  sphere  and  inferiority  of  status  assigned  to 
women  on  the  inspectorate  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  of  opinion  that  duly  qualified  women  should  be  eligible 
for  places  in  all  grades  of  the  Board's  inspectorate,  and 
that  vacancies  should  be  advertised  or  otherwise  published 
in  order  that  the  highest  attainable  excellence  in  the 
appointments  should  be  secured. 

**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  means 
(if  any)  of  bringing  the  heads  of  secondary  schools  for  girls 
in  the  Colonies,  India,  and  the  Dependencies,  into  touch 
with  the  Association  of  Headmistresses. 

**  That  the  conference  would  welcome  on  educational 
grounds  the  substitution  of  the  metric  system  for  that  of 
existing  imperial  standards.** 

Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Clay,  Queen's  School,  Chester, 
and  Miss  Taylor,  County  School  for  Girls,  Tonbridge,  on 
"Discipline:  what  is  it,  how  is  it  best  maintained?*' 
and   by   Miss   Dove,   Wycombe   Abbey,   and   Miss   Walker, 

'  Roan  School,  Greenwich,  on  "  The  Modern  Girl :  how  are 

!   we   fitting  her  for  her  varied   duties   in   life?  "   both   sub- 

I  jects  being  discussed  by  the  conference. 

'       The  conference  will   meet   next  year  at   the   Manchester 

!  High  School. 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  EDUCATION.^ 
The  question  upon  which  1  desire  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion is  whether  geography  shall  be  accorded  a  place  along- 
side of  other  sciences  amongst  the  subjects  eligible  by 
candidates  for  the  examinaiions  which  admit  to  the  Civil 
Services  of  this  couiitiv  .ind  its  dependencies.  For  a  good 
nianv  years  the  Foreign  Office  stood  in  an  exceptional 
position  amongst  the  Civil  Services  of  the  Crown  by  m- 
cluding  geogfaphv  amongst  the  subjects  for  the  entrance 
examinations  of  candidates.  The  Foreign  Office,  indeed, 
went  further  by  making  a  pass  in  this  subject  compulsory. 
It  wa^  a  rta^onable  matter  of  hopn  lh.iL  with  the  advance 
of  education  ar.d  the  widening  of  public  opinion,  the 
enltghrened  example  of  the  Foreign  Omce  would  be 
graduiiUv  followed  by  some  of  our  other  public  depart- 
ments. The  announcement  was  madi?,  howev**r  a  short 
time  ago  thiit  uniformity  was  lo  be  secured  in  the  system 
of  examinations  for  all  the  public  services,  not  by  levelling 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Fordgn  Office,  but  by  the  opposite 
process  of  levelling  down.  That  has  been  our  character- 
isticallv  British  m^^thod.  After  Jiine  geography  will  cease 
to  be  a  subject  which  candidates  for  the  Foreign  Office 
may  select  even  voluntarily. 

I  am  concerned  to  make  it  clear  that  the  question  is 
one  of  far  wider  importance  than  as  merely  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  certain  of  our  public  services.  That  this  fact 
has  been  so  little  recognised  is,  I  think,  due  to  a  natural 
and  even  commcndabh^  repugnance  on  the  part  of  cultured 
minds  to  admit  that  our  pdui  atJiinal  systems,  based 
nominally  and  to  a  large  eMent  really  on  intrinsically 
siound  ^educational  principles— *uch  as  dt^vftloping  the  think- 
ing powers  of  the  student  strengthenini;  his  judgment, 
quickening  his  perceptive  faculties,  and  cultivating  his 
memory— have  also  nf;ce5«afUy  rested  largely  on  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  phrase,  I  must  describe  as  financial  con- 
siderations.    These  fall  into  two  division?. 

The  first  of  thern  affects  directly  only  the  universities, 
but  it  affects  indirectly  the  educational  systems  of  all  the 
non-State-aided  schools  in  this  country,  as  these,  for  various 
reasons,  base  their  systems  en  irely  on  those  adopted  by 
the  universities.  It  is  a  serious  misfortune  that  but  few 
of  the  latter  hnve  leen  in  a  position  to  set  apart  sufficient 
funds  for  the  endowm^^nt  of  a  chair  in  geography  or  a 
school  of  geography  Vet  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  of  a  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is 
indifferent  on  this  question  of  geographical  education.  So 
far  as  I  can  gather— and  I  ha\-  i^iii-n  considerable  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  general  trend  of  cr  ing — nothing  but  the 
want  of  money  pnveri  any  of  the  universities  from  follow- 
ing the  examples  of  Oxford.  Cambridge,  and  London.  But 
in  most  cases  the  too  scanty  funds  are  already  appropriated 
to  older  established  branches  of  study  which  no  thinking 
man  would  vvi>h  to  see  starved. 

The  other  divi>ion  of  financial  considerations  to  which 
I  alluded  just  now  is  of  a  less  simple  nature,  but  it  is 
nor  leiis  HTeclive  n  blocking  the  progress  of  geographical 
education  and  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the  list 
of  those  eligible  by  candidates  for  the  public  services.  To 
avoid  misapprehension  on  this  point,  let  me  premise  that 
I  am  not  dealing  at  present  with  the  educational  sysfenis 
of  our  State-  or  rate-aided  schools  which  nr*?  not  dependent 
on  the  favour  of  parents  or  subject  to  competition  with 
other  schools.     It  will   suffice   to  confine  our  attention   for 

^  Abridged  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  G;.*ographical 
Society  at  the  anniversary  meeting  on  May  27th,  1907,  by  the  president,  Sir 
George  Taubman  Goldie,  K.C.M.G..  F.R.S. 


the  moment  to  private  schocis,  public  schooh 
some  extent,  universities,  that  is  to  say,  to 
where  the  sons  of  the  leisured  classes,  or  the 
classes,  are  brought  up,  and  from  which  strata 
tional  ideas  and  systems  have  invariably  filtere 
the  less-favoured  classes  which  are  waging  a  dai 
for  bare  i?\i&tence. 

With  rare  exceptions,  every  educational  insti 
supported  by  public  funds  has  to  some  degree- 
varyiii^^  degree— to  strike  a  tacit  bargain  with  1 
of  its  students,  ihe  pnrenis  paying  the  money 
the  prosperity  or  most  frequently,  the  existe 
institution  dr-ppml-i,  and  requiring  in  return,  i 
majority  of  cases,  that  their  boys  shall  recci\ 
struction  as  shall  best  enable  them  to  compet 
terms  with  their  fellow  students.  The  pro 
private  schools,  the  governing  bodies  of  public  s 
even,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  universities 
cannot  therefore  afford  to  give  the  same  prom 
subject  which  carries  no  marks  in  the  civil  a 
examination  that  they  give  to  subjects  which 
marks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Civil  Se 
missioners  naturally  hesitate  to  demand  profi 
subject  which  holds  only  a  secondary  positloi 
times  no  position  at  all,  in  the  educational  in 
the  country ;  and  the  question  thus  moves  i 
circle. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  all  the 
well-to-do  classes  of  this  country  compete  in  < 
controlled  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissione 
proportion  of  them  so  competing  is  suflFicien 
affect  very  seriously  the  standing  in  the  whok 
sphere  of  any  subject  according  as  it  is  or  is 
of  gaining  marks  in  the  civil  and  military  e: 
and  it  may.  I  think,  be  conficjenllv  assei 
geography  received  the  recognition  which  v 
would  very  shortly  take  its  place  in  Great  I 
has  long  since  done  in  the  United  State 
and  other  countries,  as  one  of  the  fund; 
indispensable  elements  in  the  education  of  c 
youth. 

That  this  has  not  been  the  case  up  to  nov 
due  to  tb*^  unintellgen  and  unmethodical  mar 
the  subject  was  taught  until  some  twenty  ya 
the  result  that  the  majority  of  those  who  an 
position  to  speak  with  authority  retain  an 
impression  of  its  scope  and  objects.  Certainl 
own  school  life,  the  hour  in  the  week  devoted 
was  universally  anticipated  with  strong  a^ 
drearv  exercise  of  the  memory  in  acquiring  n 
divorced  from  the  realities  of  life,  so  that  ont 
human  and  nicT^iJting  of  all  branches  of  k 
timately  connect^^!  iis  it  is  with  the  history 
with  our  presen  occuptHions.  and  with  our  fi 
ment,  was  pre^«nted  to  us  as  an  arid  a 
waste. 

The  new  methods  and  conceptions  of  ge< 
been  so  frequently  and  fully  placed  before  yoi 
competent  experts  in  our  science  that  I  mus 
to  summarise  them  in  this  brief  address, 
commend  those  who  are  not  yet  informed 
to  procure  and  study  the  questions  in  the 
papers  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The> 
from  them  an  idea  of  the  true  scope  and 
science,  and  they  will  probably  find  openir 
them  new  and  unexpettf^d  linos  of  thought  w 
materially  lo  the  interests  of  their  own  lives. 
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'CRY   AND    CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Colonial  Conference  in  May  last,  Mr.  Deakin, 
»f    Australia,    said    that    **  Australian    experience 

show  that  abstract  economics  were  as  far  re- 
>m  the  ordinary  world  of  politics  as  abstract 
ics   from  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.'*     Exactly  «o. 

far  removed  "  and  no  farther.  In  other  words, 
rpenter  dares  not  disobey  the  laws  of  nature  as 
n  *'  abstract  mathematics,"  whether  he  knows 
lot.  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  his  carpentering, 
ordinary  world  of  politics  "  must  be  managed 
ince  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  as  set  forth 
act  economics  '*  if  we  are  not  to  run  our  heads 
rick  walls,  and  try  to  brinj*  about  ?i  millennium 
y,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  ideal  of  the  Prayer 
h  for  Parliament  that  "  all  things  may  13^3  .  . 
nd  settled  .  .  .  upon  the  best  and  surest  founda- 
When     the     politician     talks     sneeringly     about 

economics  **  we  may  begin  to  suspect  him  of  a 
nowlodge. 

iminal  law  is  again  being  '*  amendf^d."  A  few 
I  the  first  important  change  in  procrdure  was 
allowing  the  accused  to  give  evidence*  on  his  own 
Cow  there  is  to  be  the  possibility  of  appf^al  frofn 
t  of  the  *'  twelve  men  in  a  box,"  which  has  for 
lerations  been  regarded  as  the  **  palladium  of 
>erty. '*    The  change  is  not  so  great  as  might  at 

appear.  For  the  new  Appeal  Court  is  regarded 
)le  mainly  to  relieve  the  Home  Secretary  of  the 
being  practically  such  a  court  with  disjadvantages 
o  his  position.  But,  nevertheless,  our  constitu* 
langing  ;  and  the  change  is  being  elTected  in  our 
y.     A   grievance   has   been    felt,    and    a   means  of 

found,  without  regard  to  principle^  but  with  a 
ird    for    practical    convenience.       The    remedy    is 

this  case,  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament- 
is  worked  out  by  judge-made  law.  But  in  either 
B  is  no  need  for  resort  to  extraordinary  methods 
ging  the  constitution  *'  as  our  cousins  in  America 
ve  to  use. 

way,  how  old  is  this  *'  trial  by  jury  '*  of  which 
o  proud,  and  which  we  are  beginning  10  suspect 
vays  the  ideal  perfection  that  we  usfd  to  think  it 
)  be  exact,  when  did  it  come  about  that,  whereas 
;  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  we  read  of  them 
?xt-books,    consisted   of   witnesses,   and   at  first  of 

for  the  defence,  they  now  consist  of  persons  who 
thing  of  the  case  before  they  enter  the  **  box  "? 
•obably  surprise  most  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
ge  was  a  slow  and  gradual  one,  nnd  that  the 
as  not  complete  until  the  reign  of  Ann«%  '*  Alfr&d 
irst  British  Jury  '*  should  by  now  be  r**garded  as 
smissed,  but  it  would  be  well  to  give  occasional 
>  our  pupils  on  the  history  of  our  iTimitial  pro- 
nd  so  give  ourselves  an  opportunity  to  get  clear 

e./i.,  the  method  of  treating  a  bur^^lar  from  the 

is  caught  until  the  moment  that  lands  him  In 
'.     Before  how  many  juries  does  he  appear? 

mediaeval  kings  first  began  to  summon  parlia< 
which  representatives  were  chosen  bv  iho!*e  whom 
e  to  represent,  the  communities  thus  represented 
sses  of  the  people  acting  as  such  and  called 
*'  In  the  English  Parliament,  the  only  one  of 
diaeval  institutions  destined  to  survive  into  post- 
Ion  times,  and  in  the  modern  imitations  thereof 
>w  exist  in   European  count  ties,    this  method  has 


been  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  representation  of  places.  The 
mediaeval  parliaments  resembled  the  Roman  comitia 
cenlufiaia^  the  modern  ones  are  liker  to  the  comitia 
trihuta.  Now  that  Parliaments  represent  in  a  more  or 
less  confu&ed  way  the  general  sense  of  the  State  at  large 
the  classes  whose  interests  are  ignored  are  developing  other 
methods  of  representation.  Opposed  to  the  State,  yet  not 
powerful  enough  to  make  States,  they  are  necessarily 
violent  and  **  criminal."  Does  this  explain  the  **  labour  '* 
trotibles  in  San  Francisco  and  in  France  of  which  we  hear 
nowadays?  Does  the  presence  of  **  labour  **  members  in 
our  own  House  of  Commons  point  to  a  revival  of  comitia 
centuriaia  as  a  substitute  for  our  present  forms? 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 
If  progress  in  education  were  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  discussion  of  educational  topics  which  takes 
place,  we  should  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves. 
But  though  fvery  week  seems  to  bring  with  it  some 
important  meKing  in  which  educational  affairs  are  the 
subject  of  ddibcration,  there  is  still  little  unanimity  on 
many  fundamental  questions.  This  divergence  of  opinion 
showed  itself  in  the  speech  of  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Education  Committees  at  the  meetings  held  on 
June  6th  and  7th.  Mr.  G.  White,  M.P.,  in  his  presidential 
address,  referring  to  our  national  system  of  education,  said 
the  elementary  side,  which  for  many  years  made  most 
satisfactory  advances,  has,  in  his  opinion,  during  the  parst 
five  years  not  only  ceased  to  make  progress,  but  has  retro- 
gressed, while  secondary  education  in  several  of  its 
branches  has  been  very  properly  described  by  the  Board 
of  Education  itself  as  being  in  a  state  of  chaos.  He  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  partly 
due  to  the  lack  of  properly  qualified  and  trained  teachers, 
and  he  maintained  that  the  Board  has  put  a  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  the  local  authority  by  ceasing  to  classify 
teachers  m  the  certificate  examination,  thus  leaving  it  with- 
out any  guidance  whatever  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
applicants  so  far  as  those  merits  can  be  determined  by 
examination.  Other  eminent  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  the  abolition  of  classes  in  this  examination  has  re- 
leased the  student  from  the  need  of  limiting  his  reading 
to  what  **  pays  **  in  an  examination,  and  given  him  time 
in  which  to  acquaint  himself  with  principles  likely  to 
guide  him  in  his  future  work.  The  lack  of  **  properly 
qualified  and  trained  teachers  "  for  secondary  schools  is 
more  easily  explained.  When  the  profession  of  teaching 
In  secondary  schools  is  adequately  remunerated,  a  higher 
type  of  student  will  be  attracted,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  teachers. 

Au,  students  of  education  will  agree  with  Mr.  W^hite 
that  ''  the  children  should  be  taught  to  think  for  them- 
selves,** and  ihis  cannot  be  done  unless  we  have  teachers 
who  have  karned  to  think  for  themselves  and  are 
furnished  wJth  more  opportunities  for  exercising  this  art 
than  are  now  granted  them.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
urgent  problems,  Mr.  White  rightly  contended,  is  that  of 
the  provision  of  colleges  on  a  broader  basis,  with  more 
enlightened  methods  and  the  freer  use  of  the  university 
colleges  in  connection  with  them  wherever  this  is  possible, 
especial  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  art  of  teaching. 
But  these  remarks  had  the  elementary-school  teacher 
specially  in  mind.  Here  again,  so  far  as  the  teacher  in 
the  secondary  school  is  concerned,  it  is  a  a{i^s.<.\<\w  <^^  ^"»-- 
pense.     \jnl\\  lV\^  "^xos^^cVs  oV  xVt  «.^^^Tv^;ix>j-s^«5iK^  -wva&x.'e^ 
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are  much  improved,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  university 
graduates  further  to  extend  their  years  of  preparation  by 
taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  a  suitable  training  college. 
Middle-class  parents  have  yet  to  learn  that  good  secondary 
education  is  an  expensive  commodity,  and  that  unless 
school  fees  are  increased  substantially,  it  is  impossible  to 
pay  adequate  salaries  to  the  teachers  without  the  aid  of 
rates  or  taxes. 

The  executive  committee  has  felt  compelled  to  bring  to 
a  close  the  operations  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education.  Recent 
reports  have  indicated  that,  owing  to  decreasing  income, 
such  a  closure  might  become  necessary  before  long.  The 
executive  committee,  having  gone  into  the  whole  situation, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution :  '*  That, 
having  given  their  most  careful  consideration  to  all  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education,  the  executive  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  they  may  properly  retire  from  their 
active  operations ;  and  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  wound  up  on  June  30th,  1907.  The  com- 
mittee venture  to  congratulate  the  members  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  the 
association  was  founded  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  express 
the  conviction  that,  in  the  performance  of  the  important 
duties  which,  as  a  natural  sequence,  have  followed  upon 
that  accomplishment,  the  association  has  contributed 
largely  to  a  greatly  improved  educational  organisation  and 
to  a  quickening  of  zeal  for  even  more  effective  progress  in 
that  behalf."  It  was  also  resolved  that  a  brief  final  report, 
embodying  an  audited  financial  statement  and  a  list  of  the 
supporters  of  the  association,  should  be  prepared.  This 
will  be  done,  and  the  report  circulated  after  the  close  of 
the  current*financial  year. 

The  first  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  was  held  too  late  in 
May  to  make  a  reference  to  the  meeting  possible  in 
our  last  issue.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion upon  their  successful  discussions  at  Leeds.  Mr.  V.  A. 
Mundella,  of  the  Northern  Polytechnic,  London,  the  presi- 
dent for  the  year,  delivered  his  presidential  address. 
.Among  other  topics  with  which  he  dealt  was  the  scholar- 
ship question.  The  success  of  technical  teaching,  he  said, 
depends  upon  successful  primary  and  secondary  education. 
A  tremendous  leakage  is  represented  by  the  passing  outside 
the  pale  of  educational  effort  of  children  beyond  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  the  president  urged  that  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  secondary  education,  widely  diversified  to  meet 
local  conditions,  the  standing  of  pupils,  and  the  wishes  of 
parents,  should  be  made  compulsory.  There  would  thus 
be  a  perfectly  natural  development  of  the  child.  Scholar- 
ships, he  continued,  do  not  meet  the  requirements,  and 
grammar  schools  and  public  schools  have  no  effect  on  the 
problem  of  secondary  education,  which  is  the  provision  of 
suitable  schools  for  the  600,000  children  who  leave  the 
present  elementary  schools,  a  number  many  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  children  in  the  recognised  secondary 
schools.  The  examination  system  for  scholarships  is  funda- 
mentally wrong,  besides  being  very  expensive.  It  works 
out  for  the  whole  country  at  about  /r20  per  scholar  on  the 
average,  a  sum  almost  twice  as  great  as  would  maintain 
the  child  in  a  provided  secondary  school  belonging  to  the 
local  authority.  An  organised  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion  must  be  provided  by  every  local  authority  in  which 
cyery  child  has  a  place  suited  to  its  aptitude  and  to  the 


wishes  of  the  parents.  Higher  technical  schools, 
colleges,  and  polytechnics  must  be  provided  in  | 
in  suitable  centres.  There  must  be  fXMm  for  al 
elastic  system  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  so  it 
need  sacrifice  his  opportunity  on  the  ground  01 
income. 

Educational    authorities    and    headmasters    i 

considering    their    liabilities    under    the    new    V 

Insurance   Act   which   came   into   force  on  July 

Association   of   the   Headmasters   of   the  Endowe 

in    the    Midland    Counties    discussed    the   subject 

meeting  in  March  last,  and  decided  to  urge  the  ( 

University  Scholastic  Agency  to  take  up  the  ma 

I  secretary  of  this  agency  now  announces  that  he 

arrangements  with  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  offic 

I  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  on  the  cha 

j  by  most  insurance  offices.     Such   insurances  ma 

I  all     assistant-masters     and     assistant-mistresses, 

servants,    or   other   employees  engaged   in   conne 

educational  work.     Full  particulars  can  be  had  i 

I   Lewis,  New  Museums,  Cambridge. 

At  the  request  of  the  Cardiff  Education  Comi 
I   Philip   Magnus   has  reported   upon    the   educatioi 
I  of  Cardiff.     That  part  of  his  report  which  deal: 
,   relation   between   the   technical  classes   and   the 
I   College   is   mainly   of   local    interest,    but    his   n 

the  supply  of  secondary  education  have  a  bea 
I  similar  problems  elsewhere.  He  points  out  th 
:  is  fortunate  in  having  a  scheme  of  secondary 
I   which   needs   additions   and   improvements   rathei 

reconstruction    which    is    necessary    in    some    otl 

The  existing  schools  consist  of  two  intermedia 
:  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  a  municipal 
'   school,    which    is    at    present    a    dual    school. 

mediate  schools  have  a  fee  of  £';  10s.  per  vea 
I   municipal   school   of  6d.   per  week,   an    arrangen 

produces  a  certain  amount  of  social  different iatit 

the  schools,  but  which  appears  to  work  well  ai 
j   the   views   of   two   classes   of  parents.      Sir    Phil 

states,  not  only  that  there  is  room  in  Card 
I  existing  schools,  but  that  even  with  the  add 
\  new  secondary  school  for  500  scholars  now  bu 
j   provision  of  secondary   education   will    not  be   ir 

the  requirements. 

The  demand  for  secondary  education  in  la 
grows  steadily,  and  the  bitter  opposition  it  e 
I  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  is  dying  out.  Some  of 
I  is  artificial,  being  due  to  the  regulations  wl 
sixteen  the  age  for  appointment  as  a  pupil  te; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
schools  have  at  last  realised  that  eleven  or  t 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  is  the  proper  age  for  tran; 
a  secondary  school.  Boys  and  girls  come  earl 
municipal  and  secondary  schools  and  stay  longc 
than  they  used  to  do,  so  that,  although  about 
number  pass  through  the  schools,  yet  the  numlx 
at  any  given  time  is  larger,  and  the  educatioi 
being  of  longer  continuance,  is  more  sound  and 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  recommends  that  in  the  new 
school  the  education  given  shall  be  of  a  ra 
practical  type  than  that  given  in  the  existii 
While  in  general  agreement  with  this,  we  doul 
much  can  be  done  to  alter  present  conditions 
curriculum  in  the  existing  school  is  that  of  i 
school  of  science,  and  in  such  schools  it  is  noi 
lo  tedutfe  \.Vv^  src\a\\  :Diw\o\it\t  of  time  now  given 
\  suh\ecls  and  w\od^tt\  \viw^\\;v^^«i.    V-^<vvv  ^^^ts^^sss^ 


would  shut  boys  out   from   scholarships 
irsity. 

Prof.   Michael  Sadler  is  sufficient   in   itself 

ntioa   to   his   pamphlet   on  **  A    Bureau    of 

5ie  British  Empire,"     His  experience  in  the 

the   Special    Inquiries   Department   and   his 

►ntributor  to  the  publications  of  that  Depart- 

itlonal   weight  to   ihe  opinions  he  expresses. 

had  its  orii^in  in  an  address  delivered  at  a 

i   Liberal   Colonial   Club   in    December,    1906. 

part    he    reviews    the    reasons    that    render 

establishment    of    an    Imperial    Bureau    of 

ie  **  painful  course  of  self-preparation  "  that 

fedes  any  great  educational  reform  requires 
[of  experience  and  a  careful  observation  of 
under  the  different  systems  that  have  been 
>  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Moreover, 
the  inner  drift  of  things  is  toward  imperial 
pted  educational  influences  can  further  the 
ublic  opinion  in  that  direction.*'  Prof, 
that  **  What  is  wanted  is  an  annual 
thich  will  give  a  sufficiently  detailed  account 
lonal  systems  of  the  British  Empire."  The 
kiis  pn|>er  discusses  the  work  that  the  Bureau 
lie  in  this  direction.  It  should,  however, 
statistics,  but  also  serve  as  a  centre  for 
How  far  these  two  directions  of  activity 
in  one  office,  whether  such  a  bureau  as 
should  be  officially  connected  with  any 
rnment  department*  are  among  the  many  other 
eceivc    consideration,     To   direct    attention    to 

(paper  is  to  render  service  to  the  causes  of 
federation.  To  read  it  is  to  become  imbued 
>f  the  University  of  Oxford  School  of  Geo- 
he  year  1906  has  now  been  published.  The 
iidents  on  the  roll  during  the  year  was  : 
Easter  term.  21;  Michaelmas  term,  no, 
Ithe  roll  in  Ihe  corresponding  terms  of  1905 
I  and  39.  most  of  whom  attended  only  lecture 
j number  of  students  giving  all  or  most  of 
geography  shows  a  gratifying  increase.  Ten 
Michaelmas  term  took  the  diploma  courses, 
hers  took  the  certificate  courses.  The  rapid 
tudents  giving  most  of  their  lime  to  geography 
I  ted  the  appointment  of  a  demonstrator  to 
^er.  The  reader  in  geography  has  reported 
pttee  that  on  several  occasions  he  has  been 
'ommcnd  men  specially  trained  in  geography 
lips,  maslfTships,  and  positions  in  colonial 
irveys.  He  has  in  most  cases  been  unable  lo 
4   those  who   have  already   taken   the  diploma 

kjrt  geography  have  already  received  appoint- 
than  j^OSo  has  now  been  spent  upon  plants 
fion  many  gifts  have  been  received.  During 
>oks  and  atlases  and  859  sheets  of  map?:  have 
:>v  purchase,  and  the  total  addition  to  the  book 
flection  for  the  year,  including  gifts,  is  328 
nphlets  and  97S  sheets  of  maps,  of  which  882 
maps.  The  school  now  possesses  1,898 
and  pamphlets,  and  5,7,^  sheets  of  maps, 
will  welcome  contributions  to  the  coUeclions 
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cm  Salmon,   of   Swansea,    is  constantly   at 

igins  of  our  elementary -school  system.     He 

aged  in  a  very  interesting  intjuiry  on  the 

eph   Lancaster  ^nd  his  monitoriM   system 


in  France.     The  results  of  his  inquiry  were  first  given  in 
a  lecture   to  the  West   Glamorgan    Education   Society   last 
December,    and    have    since    been    published    in    pamphlet 
form.     The   society   which   supported    Lancaster   was  called 
the    British    and    Foreign    School    Society,    and    Principal 
Salmon   shows   that   the   Foreign   propaganda   was   not   in- 
effective.    The  Rev.   Dr.  Schwabe,  a  German,  was  foreign 
secretar>^  of  the  society,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  '*  the 
system  "     in     Germany,     whilst     in     France     the     Soci^t^ 
d*Encouragemcnt  pour  rindusirie  nationale  was  ready  and 
keen  for   inquiries  into   the   English   system,     A  deputation 
of  the  French  Society  was  present  at  the  haU*yearly  meet- 
ing of  the   English  Society   as  early   as   1814,   and   several 
of  the  members  of  the  deputation  made  favourable  reports. 
The    following   year   a   society    was   established    in    Paris— 
the    Soci^td    pour    I'lnstruction    dl^mentaire— on    the    model 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  by  the  end 
of   the  year    1815    Paris   possessed    five   monitorial   schools, 
Mr,    Salmon   presents  us   with   the   astounding   information 
that   before   the   end    of    the   next    year    there    were   fifteen 
hundred    monitorial    schools    in    Paris    and    the    provinces. 
Before    1816   the   number  of   children   receiving    instruction 
in  elementary  schools  in  France  is  put  at   165,000 ;  in  1820 
it  is  stated  to  be   1,123.000.     "  This  is  a  result,"  says  Mr. 
Salmon,    "  of    which    the    French    Society    for    Elementary 
Instruction  may   well  be  proud,   and  for  which   the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  so  ready  lo  aid  and  encourage, 
may  take  some  small  credit."     Mr.   Salmon  does  not  con- 
cern   himself    with    other    forces    at    work    in    the    develop- 
ment  of    the    French    system,    but    he    undoubtedly    make* 
good    the  very    interesting   relation    which    existed   between 
England   and   France  amongst  the  educationists  at   a   time 
when  the  two  nations  were  on  the  verge  of  a  struggle  lo 
Ihe  death,   politically. 

At  a  conference  held  on  June  15th  at  the  offices  of  the 
National    Union    of    Teachers,    between    principals    of    uni- 
versity,   residential,    and   day   training  colleges,    and   repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Pupil 
Teacher  Centre  Teachers'  Federation,  the  following  resolu- 
tions   were    adopted  :    (1)   **  That    the    university    course   be 
open    to  all    matriculated   students   who   satisfy   the   college 
authorities  that   they   are  able   to  profit   by   such  a  course 
without    loss    to    their    professional    work.*'      (2)    '*  That 
students  who  have  followed  in  college  a  university  course 
shall  be  required  to  take  an  examination  in  a  degree  course, 
either  during  or  at   the  close  of   their  period   of  training; 
should   a  student   fail   to   pass   such  examination,    then   his 
recognition   as   a   certificated    teacher   shall   depend    on    the 
report   of   the   training  college   authorities   on    his   work   in 
college."     (3)  **  That   it  is  undesirable  on  educational  and 
other   grounds,    whatever    necessities    may   under   the    new 
regulations    be    forced    on    local    authorities,    that    teachers 
should    be    made    liable    by    bond    to    serve    for    a    certain 
number   of   years    in   any   particular   locality,"     (4)   **  That 
it  is  important  that  the  training  colleges  should  be  open  to 
students    from    the    whole    country."     (5)    *' That    it    is 
desirable    to   provide   that    the   obligation    of   the    student** 
declaration    may   be    met    by    a   definite    term    of   service," 
(6)  "  That  this  obligation  of  service  may  be  discharged  in 
any   State-aided  or  rate-aided  school."    A  short  discussion 
took    place    upon   the   desirability   of   training   students    for 
service  as  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  side 
by  side. 

The  Book. List  of  J907-S  for  the  Young  People's  Section 
of   the  National   Home-Reading    Union   is   now   ready,   and 
may  be  obtained  from   the  secretary  of  the   Union,  Surrey 
House,    Victorria    Embankmet^t,    Uo^vA^vv^  ^.C*    XVca  \vs\ 
has    been    extended    \t\    dtdtit    \o    ^vstL   \«ia.Oft«c%   «^  -nx^wt 
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ihoice  of  interesting  material,  the  L  nion  desiring  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Low-priced 
books  have  been  selected  mostly,  therefore,  consistently 
with  their  educative  value  and  their  suitability  for  young 
readers.  Teachers  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
will  find  the  Union's  courses  of  reading  very  helpful.  The 
objective  of  the  Union  being  self-activity  in  the  form  of 
home  reading  of  sound  literature,  it  wishes  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  reading  lesson  in  the  schools,  and 
not  only  to  broaden  school  education  generally,  but  to 
prolong  and   confirm   its   influence. 

The  Highland  Railway  Company  has  just  issued  an 
"  A. B.C.  Guide  **  which  supplies  all  information  likely  to 
be  required  by  a  teacher  proposing  to  visit  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Fares  are  set  forth  in  detail  from  all 
important  railway  stations  in  England  and  Wales  to  every 
station  on  the  Highland  line.  Particulars  are  given  of 
numerous  circular  tours  by  rail,  steamer,  and  coach.  A 
full  list  of  free  fishings  and  of  golf  courses  is  also  included. 
A  series  of  excellent  photographic  reproductions  of  beauty 
spots  on  the  Highland  Railway  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  guide.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Hedges,  Ltd.,  Effingham  House,  Strand,  W.C,  post  free. 

Teachers  of  geography  who  are  purchasing  wall  maps 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  recent  lists  published  by 
Messrs.  George  Philip  and  Son.  A  large  variety  of  school- 
room maps  is  described  in  one  list,  and  the  large  illustra- 
tions give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  maps  themselves.  A 
second  well-illustrated  pamphlet  deals  with  a  wide  selection 
of  atlases  and  sheet  maps.  Several  novelties  in  map 
mounting  are  also  explained  in  the  catalogue. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  announce  an  examina- 
tion for  fifteen  appointments  as  assistants  of  Customs, 
commencing  on  August  27th.  The  latest  date  for  making 
;i|)pIication  is  August  8th. 

A  MEETING  of  the  London  members  of  the  Historical 
Association  will  be  held  at  University  College,  Cower 
Street,  W.C,  on  July  6th  at  3  p.m.,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  London  branch  of  the  association. 
Mr.  (j.  Laurence  Gomme  will  read  a  paper  on  "  History 
and  Anthropology."  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  association,  6,  South  Square, 
(.ray's  Inn,  W.C. 

SCOTTISH. 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Arithmetic  in  Primary  Schools,  issued  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  it  is  stated  that  the  memorandum 
is  not  put  forward  as  a  final  or  authoritative  document,  and 
that  criticisms  and  suggestions  will  be  welcomed.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  teachers  will  accept  this  assurance  as 
genuine,  and  that  a  new  era  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
co-operation  between  educational  authorities  and  teachers 
is  being  inaugurated.  The  aim  of  the  memorandum  is 
rather  to  indicate  leading  principles  than  to  formulate  a 
definite  scheme  of  instruction ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
teachers  will  be  granted  a  corresponding  freedom  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses,  and  that  they  will  be 
allowed  to  deviate  from  these  when  the  capacities  of  their 
pupils  demand  such  departure.  As  regards  the  memor- 
andum itself,  the  views  it  expresses  will,  in  the  main,  be 
accepted  by  most  teachers  as  sound  and  practicable,  though 
possibly  emphasis  will  not  always  be  placed  on  the  same 
things.  Thus,  we  would  emphasise  more  strongly  the 
suggestions  under  Multiplication  Table  on  p.  4.  Again, 
we  think  the  principle  involved  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
paragraph   on  series   of  equal   fractions   (p.    6)    should  be 


made  much  more  prominent ;  it  is  the  cardinal  p 
operations  on  fractions.  The  least  satisfactory 
memorandum,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  which  tr 
general  case  of  converting  vulgar  into  decimal 
the  process  should  be  taken  up  as  a  case  of  appr 
of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  best  examples, 
have  liked  to  see  a  caution  against  the  reckl 
the  word  **  answer.**  As  a  check,  the  habit 
out  the  leading  words  of  the  question  in  con 
when  giving  the  answer  is  very  valuable,  and 
useful  to  make  the  pupil  quite  familiar  with  th 
between  a  sum  and  a  product,  &c. ;  it  is  too 
custom  to  label  all  examples  as  sums.  The  m 
as  a  whole  deserves  the  careful  consideration  g 
the  more  carefully  it  is  studied  the  better  will  t 
of  arithmetic  become. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Scotch  Education 
for  the  year  1906-7  has  now  been  issued.  The 
children  on  the  roll  for  the  past  year  was  806,7 
number  in  average  attendance  706,062.  Accorc 
estimated  population,  there  should  be  about  044 
registers  and  787,000  in  average  daily  attends 
means  that  for  every  100  children  who  might 
registers,  and  for  whom  accommodation  is  pro^ 
are  only  eighty-five  scholars  on  the  roll  and  sev 
daily  attendance.  The  Department  seems  to 
pessimistic  as  to  these  figures.  Considering 
children  are  not  sent  to  school  until  six  (very 
think),  the  number  who  are  ill  at  the  variou 
unable  to  attend,  and  the  number  being  educat 
or  out  of  the  country,  the  above  figures  shoi 
cause  for  despondency.  It  is  specially  sati 
note  that  the  average  attendance,  87-52.  is  the 
record,  though  it  is  probable  that  this  is  in  lai 
accounted  for  by  the  exceptionally  mild  wii 
year's  backward  and  trying  spring  and  su 
already  seriously  reduced  the  average  attendar 
schools,  so  that  next  year  we  may  be  prepared 
siderable  fall  in  the  percentage.  It  is  of  inter 
from  the  report  that  savings  banks  have  beei 
228  schools,  the  amounts  standing  to  the  cr 
pupils  being  ;^9,798.  There  are  school  librar 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  333,000  books, 
factory  to  find  the  Department  making  due  ackn 
of  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Coats,  jun.,  of 
providing  libraries  for  schools  in  the  Highland 
districts  generally.  No  benefaction  in  recent 
fulfilled  so  admirably  the  objects  at  which  it  z 
has  been  more  appreciated,  and  none  has  been 
a  more  complete  absence  of  ostentation  and  pub 
number  of  certificated  teachers  is  given  at  14,08 
4.737  are  men  and  9,347  women;  8167  of  ih 
584  of  the  women  have  undergone  a  course  of 
the  normal  schools,  and  of  the  whole  number 
1,687  are  graduates  in  arts  or  science. 

Dundee     School     Board     has     resolved     to 
'*  vacation  school  '*  on  the  lines  so  successfully 
in   America.     The   management  of  the   school   i 
the    hands    of    a    committee    representative    of 
Board,   the  Town  Council,   and  the  Social   Unic 
expenses  of  administration   will   be  met   by  voh 
scriptions.     The    main    idea    of    the    scheme    is 
healthy   amusement   for  the  children    in   the  pai 
take    them    into    the    country    or    down    to    the 
occasion  permits.     In  the  event  of  bad  weather  t 
"w\U  b^  ^alh^Tcd   into   schools  set   apart    for   th; 
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iinging,    drill,    dancing,    sewing,    and    manual 

Dundee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  forward 
hich  might  well  be  followed  by  other  cities. 
IS  of  city  slum  life  are  so  utterly  opposed  to 
mentJory  notions  of  how  children  should  be 
hat  the  heartiest  sympathy  and  support  should 
•very  effort  that  will,  for  even  a  short  time, 
from  their  surroundings. 

for  Continuation  Classes  which  has  just  been 
ns  no  changes  of  importance.     Several  minor 

have  been  made,  all  directed  to  give  greater 
elasticity  in  the  working  of  these  classes.  It 
lid  down  that  the  normal  length  of  the  session 
t  less  than  twenty  weeks.  If  it  is  proposed 
to  give  less,  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
n  is  thought  desirable  should  be  fully  stated 
tment.  Article  3,  which  assimilated  the  in- 
Di vision  I.  to  a  well-arranged  supplementary 
riher  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause 
teaching  of  any  other  subject  that  may  obtain 
)f  the  Department, 
tional   Institute  of  Scotland  has  forwarded  a 

on  the  Education  Bill  to  the  Secretary  for 
to  the  Scottish  M.P.'s.  It  is  pointed  out 
tute,  representing  more  than  1 1,000  teachers, 
im  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  of 
ie  Bill,  as  a  whole,  comes  in  for  very  favour- 
t.  The  provisions  for  the  medical  inspection 
he  feeding  of  children,  and  the  compulsory 
:  pupils  up  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  are 
oved.  The  Scottish  Secretary  is  cordially 
the  clauses  dealing  with  superannuation,  and 
ly   for  the  promised  additional   parliamentary 

towards   pensions.     Regret   is  expressed    that 

not  propose  to  improve  the  tenure  of  office 
y  providing  for  an  appeal  to  the  Department 
arbitrary  and  capricious  dismissal,  and  the 
essed  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
nittee,  this  point  may  be  considered, 
tment,  after  reconsideration  of  the  question 
the  date  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  examina- 
rided  in  favour  of  the  alteration.  The  ex- 
•  iqo8  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  April  7th,  and 
ilnesday,  April  15th.  The  Department,  in  the 
ncing  this  decision,  adopts  its  favourite 
irging  all  who  opposed  its  views  with  being 
bscurantists  who  are  hopelessly  out  of  touch 
educational  ideas.  It  sets  up  bogey  objec- 
own    creation,    and    then    proceeds    to    knock 

The  change  being  now  un  fait  accompli,   it 

repeat  the  real  arguments  against  it.  They 
.  crystallised  into  hard  facts  in  the  course  of 
years. 

is  taken  of  the  alteration  in  date^  and  the 
the  honours  paper  to  effect  a  redistribution 
J  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve  the  strain 
jch  a  long  examination.  The  higher  English 
?n  up  into  three  parts,  the  second  and  third 
11  be  devoted  to  history  and  geography  re- 
rhe  Department  may  probably  issue  specimen 

last-named  subjects  in  order  to  give  teachers 
I  guidance.)  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
I  will  be  substituted  for  the  single  higher  grade 
-ee  hours*  duration,  two  papers,  for  each  of 
>urs  will  be  allowed.     In  French  and  German, 

the  higher  grade  will  have  a  dictation  test 
leir  paper. 


The  Edinburgh  University  vacation  courses,  which 
proved  such  a  marked  success  last  year,  will  again  be  held 
in  the  University  during  the  month  of  August.  The 
courses  embrace  lectures  in  French,  German,  and  English, 
the  language  and  literature  of  each  receiving  ample  con- 
sideration. The  staff  includes  no  fewer  than  forty  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  some  of  them  with  a  European 
reputation.  The  month's  course  will  consist  of  sixty-two  to 
eighty-four  lectures  and  lessons  in  each  language.  Full 
particulars  may  be  had  from  the  honorary  secretary,  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick,  Edinburgh  University. 

IRISH. 
The  Government's  failure  up  to  the  present  in  the  field 
of  education  is  remarkable.  Last  year  the  English  Bill 
went  by  the  board,  and  this  year  the  Irish  Bill  has  dis- 
appeared far  more  swiftly  and  dramatically.  For  the  Irish 
Council  Bill  was  mainly  an  Education  Bill.  It  was  to 
the  education  clauses  that  Mr.  Birrell  said  he  attached  the 
greatest  importance,  although  the  feature  which  seemed  to 
attract  public  attention  was  what  has  been  called  devolu- 
tion. The  Bill  proposed  to  unify  the  Boards  of  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Education,  to  abolish  results'  fees,  and 
to  co-ordinate  their  work.  The  merits  of  the  Bill  are  not 
our  concern  here,  nor  whether  the  Nationalist  Convention 
of  Whitsuntide  in  Dublin  was  politically  right  or  wrong  in 
rejecting  it ;  but  the  solid  fact  remains  that  a  Government 
has  at  last  made  proposals  for  improving  education,  and 
was  willing  to  make  a  grant  to  Ireland  of  ;£r65o,ooo,  part 
of  which  would  have  been  available  for  this  purpose.  We 
have,  therefore,  two  admissions  :  (i)  that  the  time  is  ripe 
and  over-ripe  for  reform,  and  (2)  that  further  funds  are 
necessary.  In  the  Hght  of  this  there  is  no  reason  why 
wide  administrative  changes  should  not  take  place  in  Irish 
education,  both  primary  and  secondary,  by  which  large 
improvements  would  be  secured  in  the  immediate  future 
without  waiting  for  a  further  Act  of  Parliament. 

Another  Government  project  for  educational  reform  has 
for  the  present  been  even  more  unfortunate.  Mr.  Bryce's 
scheme  for  remedying  the  grievance  in  university  educa- 
tion has  died  still-born,  and  has  never  even  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been 
apparent  that  this  would  be  the  case.  The  Prime  Minister's 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  matter  was 
somewhat  vague,  but  it  conveyed  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Bryce's  scheme  was  abandoned  for  good,  as  he  explained 
that  Mr.  Birrell  would  in  the  autumn  spend  his  time  in 
Ireland  endeavouring  to  reconcile  opposing  interests  and 
to  discover  a  scheme  which  would  please,  or  at  least  not 
displease,  all  parties.  This  is  difficult ;  but  the  main 
elements  of  the  problem  are  these.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  will  accept  any  one  of  three  solutions :  a 
separate  university  with  a  Roman  Catholic  atmosphere,  a 
new  college  under  Dublin  L'niversity,  or  a  new  college 
under  the  Royal  University,  both  the  latter  being,  of 
course,  practically  Roman  Catholic.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
admittedly  unfeasible  for  political  reasons ;  the  second,  in 
the  form  of  Mr.  Bryce's  scheme,  has  met  with  strenuous 
opposition  from  Trinity  College ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  new  attempt  will  be  made  on  similar  lines 
more  likely  to  win  favour  from  Trinity,  or  whether  Mr. 
Birrell  will  fall  back  upon  the  third  scheme,  which  seems 
to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, has  promised  a  new  Bill  for  next  session. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years 
more  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  secondary  educa- 
tion  in   Ireland.     Recently,   no   National   Convention  seems 
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complete  without  a  resolution  like  that  at  the  last  meeting, 
**  that  the  present  system  of  intermediate  and  primary 
education  stands  in  need  of  serious  and  immediate  amend- 
ment, and  that  we  desire  to  urge  on  the  Government,  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner,  the  necessity  of  bringing 
it  into  consonance  with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  and  of  extending  to  it  more 
generous  and  just  financial  assistance  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived.** Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  appearance  in 
the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  of  a  series  of  weekly  articles 
dealing  with  intermediate  education.  These  are  published 
in  each  Saturday's  issue.  The  first,  dealing  with  its 
general  condition,  directed  attention  to  the  much-neglected 
report  of  Messrs.  Dale  and  Stephens,  advocated  inspection, 
the  abolition  of  payment  by  results,  the  establishment  of 
registration,  and  a  strenuous  effort  to  raise  the  teaching 
profession  to  a  position  of  honour  and  respect. 

The  report  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  dealing  with  the 
Ireland  Development  Grant  Act,  1903,  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  March  31st,  1907,  has  been  issued,  and 
shows  how  this  fund  stands  and  how  a  fund  voted  to 
Ireland  as  an  equivalent  for  a  similar  one  for  education 
in  England  has  been  transferred  mainly  to  other  objects. 
The  balance  from  1905-6  was  ;£?! 36,000,  and  the  annual 
Parliamentary  vote  ;£'i85,ooo,  making  a  total  of  ;£r32 1,000. 
Of  this,  statutory  payments  to  congested  districts,  land 
purchase,  and  similar  objects  swallowed  ;^i33,ooo.  ;C7,ooo 
was  given  to  the  Department  for  Technical  Instruction, 
;£28,425  for  cost  of  assistant  teachers  in  national  schools 
and  King*s  scholars  in  training  colleges,  ;£'i7,ooo  towards 
building  grants  for  Marlborough  Street  Training  College," 
i.e.,  about  ;f52,ooo,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  annual 
grant  for  educational  purposes.  Some  more  went  for 
harbours  and  railways,  making  a  total  in  all  of  ;^i97,ooo, 
leaving  a  balance  of  nearly  ;^i27,ooo. 

Shortly  after  Whitsuntide,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  resigned 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  now  reigns 
in  his  stead.  Sir  H.  Plunkett  is  one  of  the  most  unselfish 
patriots  that  Ireland  has  ever  had,  and  will  always  have 
the  credit  of  having  started  technical  instruction  and  science 
teaching  in  secondary  schools  on  a  sure  and  sound  foot- 
ing. The  report  on  the  Department's  work  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  has  not  as  yet  appeared.  Evidence  began 
to  be  taken  on  April  30th  of  last  year  and  terminated  on 
November  23rd. 

A  MEMORIAL  fund  has  been  started  in  Ireland  in  memory 
of  Miss  Alice  Oldham.  Miss  Oldham  was  unsparing  in 
forwarding  the  interests  of  female  education  in  Ireland, 
and  to  her  as  much  as  to  anyone  of  her  sex  belongs  the 
credit  of  opening  the  doors  of  Trinity  College  to  women.  It 
is  therefore  fitting  that  her  work  should  be  commemorated, 
as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  by  a  prize  offered  in  Dublin 
University  for  women  students  who  have  studied  for  at 
least  one  year  in  Alexandra  College,  where  Miss  Oldham 
herself  taught  for  many  years.  The  secretary  for  the  fund 
is  Miss  M.  Joynt,  4,  Oakley  Road,  Dublin. 

The  work  of  the  Classical  Association  in  England  is 
beginning  to  attract  attention  in  Ireland,  more  particularly 
at  present  in  view  of  the  general  adoption  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  of  the  reformed  pronunciation.  In 
Ireland  we  suffer  from  a  variety  of  pronunciations,  and 
some  years  ago  the  temporary  inspectors  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  reported  on  their  inherent  defects  and  the 
very  common  ignoring  of  quantities,  and  recommended  the 


use  of  some  uniform  system  in  schools.  Th 
our  intermediate  system  is  seen  in  this,  that 
of  any  form  of  inspection  at  preset  it  has 
enforcing  any  enlightened  method  of  pronun 
great  deal  of  help  could  be  given  to  the  s 
universities,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  kn< 
Trinity  College  and  the  Royal  University  a 
whether  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  pr 
practicable.  Latin  pronunciation  is,  howevei 
many  reforms  in  classical  teaching  that  requi: 

WELSH, 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the 
Wales,  a  report  of  a  committee  was  re 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Court  with  regar 
assistance  to  students  entering  on  business  « 
careers.  The  scheme  suggested  the  formati 
mittee  for  and  at  each  of  the  colleges,  and 
of  these  as  a  university  committee  with  a  f 
secretary.  Such  an  organisation  would  co 
information  about  suitable  openings  for  gn 
public  service  and  in  commerce.  The  Execui 
was  asked  to  report  to  the  Court  as  to  tl 
which  the  above  recommendations  could  be  r 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at 
meeting  of  the  Central  Welsh  Intermedi 
Board  :  (i)  *'  That  an  application  be  made  t 
Education  for  an  amending  scheme  enablii 
Welsh  Board  to  undertake  at  the  request  of 
tion  authority  the  inspection  and  examinatioi 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  aided  or  ma 
Part  ii.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902.*'  (ii)  ' 
to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Board  of  Educ; 
in  the  regulations  relating  to  the  Treasi 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  Central 
be  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  all  Imperi 
to  schools  inspected  and  examined  under  the 
scheme."  (iii)  "That  the  Executive  Comr 
that  the  system  of  duplicate  inspection  of  s 
mental  to  their  educational  progress,  and 
be  recommended  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
interview  with  the  President  of  the  Board 
A  deputation  has  since  waited  upon  the  F 
Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  t 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  deputation  rece 
sympathetic  answer. 

Mr.    Tom   John,    ex-president   of    the    Nat 
Teachers,    has    trenchantly    attacked     the    : 
Glamorgan      Education      Committee.        He 
primary-school    equipment    of    the    county    ; 
stump."     After  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
ties    mastering    the    difference    between    edu 
struction,   Mr.  John  continued  :  "  I   am  deep 
the    theologians    and    the    passive    resisters 
everything    in    the    area   of    the    non-provide< 
The  p>olicy  of  starvation  has  been   perpetrate 
...   It    is    time    to    suspend    hostilities    ant 
supplies  to  the  suffering  children    in   all   sch 
a   significant  utterance,   and,   coming   from 
not     only     arouse     attention     amongst     teaci 
amongst  public  men. 

In  an  application  for  a  post  under  a  Mi< 
tion  Committee,  a  testimonial  was  read  in 
candidate — a  woman  teacher — from  a  minis 
In  the  course  of  his  letter  the  rev.  gentle 
from    his   brief   observation   of    the    candidati 
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tion    in    bearing    witness    to    her    excellent 
had  a  clear  understanding,   a  steady,   well- 
nent,    and   a   reason   far   removed   from   pre- 
'SLS    cheerful,    modest,    and    in    good    humour 
She   never   lifted   her   voice   in   the  streets, 
firm    and    resolute,    void    of    all    inordinate 
af   tenderness,   compassion,   and  benevolence, 
beloved   by   her  associates,   and   left   a  good 
them.     He    was    fully    convinced    that    she 
acquit?)    herself   with   credit    in    any   school, 
le    committee   favour   her   with   the   appoint- 
sure   they   would  have  reason   to  rejoice  in 
W'ith   testimony  to  such  gifts  and  graces  of 
racter,    the    Education    Committee    is    to    be 
on    appointing   such   a   candidate ;    but   it   is 
ect    of    congratulation    that    the    Education 
is  her  a  salary  of  only  jCs^  ^  year. 

signs  of  the  times  is  the  movement  in  con- 
raining  colleges.  Swansea  Training  College 
'eachers  has  long  been  in  need  of  more 
sion  of  buildings  and  equipment,  but  the 
btaining  funds  has  been  great.  Now  the 
imittec  of  the  town  is  negotiating  with  the 
the   training  college   for  its   transfer  to   the 

on    the   understanding   that   the   committee 

erect    a    new    college    within    five    years    to 

joo  students,   and  to  take  over  the  staff  on 

equal  to  the  present.  An  arrangement  is 
eguarding  the  principles  of  the  British  and 
Society's  Royal  Charter. 


iNT  SCHOOL   BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languages. 

w  German  Dictionary.  Revised  and  con- 
ged  by  Dr.  Karl  Breul.  xvi4-798  +  545  pp. 
6d. — It  is  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  we 
ppearance  of  this  work,  after  a  long  period 
Dr.  Breul  has  for  some  time  past  devoted 
leisure  to  the  revision  of  this  book,  putting 
isks  which  might  well  have  been  thought 
p.  With  rare  pertinacity  and  conscientious- 
)ilrd  on,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
)f  the  dictionary  is  rather  a  new  book  than 
one,  and  that  it  may  justly  claim  to  be 
lan-English  dictionary  at  a  moderate  price. 
loubt  that  the  publishers  will  be  amply  re- 
sound judgment  in  choosing  Dr.  Breul  to 
work  ;  and  Dr.  Broul  will  receive  the  grati- 
thousands  of  students  and  teachers  for  what 
a  very  difficult  and  exhausting  enterprise, 
is  mainly  intended  for  English-speaking 
5  explains  why  the  Gorman-English  section 
again  as  the  English-German,  and  why  the 
of  English  words  is  not  given.  We  should 
:hat  the  book  might  have  counted  on  a'con- 
inental  sale  if  the  two  languages  had  re- 
ittention,  and  that  it  could  in  consequence 
eased  in  bulk  without  a  raising  of  the  price, 
glish  point  of  view,  however,  the  course 
resents  no  drawbacks.  For  those  who  desire 
straightforward  piece  of  English  into  German 
crman  part  will  probably  be  found  quite 
1  when  it  comes  to  translating  difficult 
IS  no  dictionary  elaborate  enough  to  make 
the  result  wrill  reallv  be  first-rate  German. 


I       The  care  given  to  the  grouping  of  the  various  meanings 

!    of    a    word    is    wholly    admirable,    and    represents    a    great 

i    improvement  on  the  older  version  of  the  book.     A  number 

I    of  words  and   phrases   have  been   added,   and   some  super- 

j   fluous    ones    omitted.     The    case    required     in     particular 

I   phrases  after  certain  German  prepositions  has  been  added 

■   — a   great   boon.     Due   attention   has   been  devoted   to   the 

I   spelling.     The  only  blot  on   the  book  is  the  retention,   at 

I    the  express  wish  of  the  publishers,  of  the  **  General  Rules 

j    for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  German  Language  "  as  given 

in    the   old   version   of   the   book.     Our   readers   will    agree 

with  us  in  deploring  this  when  we  mention,   for  instance, 

that  th  is  described  as  "  merely  t  lengthened,*'  that  d  has 

'*  a  sound  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables  between 

the  d  of  do  and  the  th  of  thee,**  and  that  tt  '*  should  be 

pronounced    like    t-tz.**    Why    the    publishers    should    have 

pressed   for  the  reprinting  of  such   pernicious  nonsense   is 

completely  past  comprehension. 

We  have  delayed  our  notice  of  this  book  somewhat  in 
order  to  lest  it  by  actual  use,  and  it  has  stood  the  test 
extremely  well.  If  we  jot  down  a  few  points  that  we 
have  noticed,  it  is  certainly  in  no  spirit  of  captious 
criticism.  We  are  sure  that  another  edition  will  soon  be 
required,  and  then  some  of  our  remarks  may  be  found 
useful. 

Die  Angel :  add  "  fishing  rod  **  to  meanings ;  ausschoten 
omitted;  BlUte  (for  Blute)  in  headline,  p.  117;  Damwild 
omitted  (occurs  in  E.-G.  part) ;  Delta,  ditto ;  Fahrstuhl : 
add  '*  wheel  chair  ** ;  Fassade  omitted  (occurs  in  E.-G. 
part) ;  s.v.  Feder  :  add  sich  mit  fremden  Federn  schmiicken, 
Federwisch,  Federwolke  (occurs  in  E.-G.  part) ;  Fessel  in 
headline,  p.  197;  s.v.  Fisch  :  add  Fischkorb  (  =  creel); 
s.v.  Gift :  add  Giftpflanze ;  s.v.  Haft :  add  Haftwurzel ; 
s.v.  Hand :  add  Handkoffer  (occurs  in  E.-G.  part) ;  s.v. 
Hohl  :  add  Hohlspatel  (occurs  in  E.-G.  part) ;  s.v.  Hopfen  : 
add  Hopfen-garten,  -feld  (occur  in  E.-G.  part) ;  kanalisieren 
omitted;  s.v.  Kehle,  1.  4,  ist  for  ift;  Kronleuchter  = 
chandelier,  rather  than  lustre;  s.v.  Mist:  add  Mistkafer; 
Nachtf alter  omitted ;  Noten-pult,  -stdnder  omitted ;  s.v. 
Raupe  :  add  Raupennest ;  Rettungsrakete  omitted ;  Schah 
omitted  (occurs  in  E.-G.  part) ;  Schildpatt :  read  -platt ; 
Seemdve  omitted  ;  Skahiose  omitted  (occurs  in  E.-G.  part) ; 
Staubfaden  =  stsimen;  Tiefebene  omitted;  Unkraut  vergeht 
or  verdirbt  nicht ;  Violoncell  =  violoncello ;  antennae 
omitted  ;  beehive  :  add  Bienenkorb  (occurs  in  G.-E.  part)  ; 
s.v.  bellow  I  rdhren ;  coco-nut,  not  cocoa- ;  daffodil :  add 
Affodill  (occurs  in  G.-E.  part) ;  s.v.  garbage,  1.  3,  read 
zugestutzter ;  gasalier  :  better  -elier ;  manger  :  add  **  dog 
in  the  manger";  pitapat  is  not  =  ticktack ;  s.v.  poodle: 
why  "two  — s,  zwei  Pudel"?;  s.v.  rocket:  read  Rakete 
(as  in  G.-E.  part) ;  s.v.  rose  :  add  "  no  rose  without  a 
thorn";  signalman:  add  Bahnwarter ;  stratus  (cloud) 
omitted  ;  trowel :  add  Ausheber. 
j  Deutsche  Gesprdche.  Von  E.  A.  Meyer,  iv+105  PP- 
j  (Leipzig  :  Reisland.)  i  m.  50. — Phoneticians  will  welcome 
I  this  little  book,  which  contains  a  number  of  idiomatic 
'  <ontences  with  phonetic  transcript  on  the  opposite  pages. 
The  pronunciation  represented  is  not  BUhnendeutsch,  but 
the  conversational  speech  of  an  educated  North  German, 
uttered  at  a  fairly  quick  rate.  The  book  is  therefore 
obviously  unsuited  for  use  with  beginners,  who  speak 
rather  slowly.  This  pronunciation  uttered  slowly  would 
have  almost  a  comic  effect.  For  advanced  pupils,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  for  the  student  of  language,  this  record 
is  valuable.  There  are  some  ingenious  observations  in  the 
introdurtrry  pagos.  su(  h  as  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
from  the  author  of  that  excellent  treatise,  *'  Lautdauer  im 
Englischen.*' 
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W,  H.  Riehl,  Die  vierzehn  Nothelfer.  Edited  by 
J.  F.  L.  Raschen.  xii-f79  pp.  (Ginn.)  i5.— Riehrs 
amusing  tale  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  not  remarkably 
well  presented  in  this  edition.  The  biographical  note  gives 
the  more  important  details  of  the  author's  life,  but  is 
written  in  very  poor  style.  The  notes  contain  such  elegant 
Americanisms  as  "  he  became  enthused,  with  jarring 
steps,"  and  the  exercises  in  composition  such  edifying 
sentences  as  :  "  The  irresistible  fellow  before  my  scaflfold- 
ing  has  truly  misled  me.  After  we  have  chatted  a  while, 
I  will  let  your  hand  go.  Carl  says  his  mother  is  in  the 
habit  of  calling  him  by  his  full  name."  The  vocabulary 
is  not  complete. 

Heine's  Poems.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Eggert.  lxxix+233  pp. 
(Ginn.)  25.  6d. — ^Taken  together  with  Faust's  edition  of 
**  Heine's  Prose,"  this  volume  affords  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  poet's  literary  output.  The  introduction  contains 
good  material,  but  is  spoilt  by  excessive  wordiness  and 
poverty  of  style ;  a  sober-minded  Englishman  should  have 
read  the  proofs.  We  have  no  patience  with  editors  who 
pen  such  phrases  as  "he  asked  him  at  what  he  was  then 
at  work ;  disquieted  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  expected  appointment  ";  or  words  like  "  care- 
free, national-patriotic,  mattressvault."  The  discussion  of 
the  various  books  of  verse  should  have  been  transferred 
to  the  notes,  as  this  would  have  avoided  much  repetition. 
The  selection  is  a  good  one,  and  if  the  editorial  matter 
were  reduced  to  half  its  present  bulk  and  the  style  com- 
petently revised,  the  book  would  be  quite  welcome, 
especially  as  it  is  well  printed. 

ClassicB. 
Plato's  Menexenus.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Shawyer.  xxxii-f- 
24  pp.  +  text  unpaged.  (Clarendon  Press.)  25. — ^Thc 
**  Menexenus  "  offers  a  difficult  literary  problem,  which 
fits  it  to  be  the  subject  of  an  essay  rather  than  a  school 
edition.  Did  Plato  think  his  formal  speech  good,  or  was 
he  parodying  anyone?  There  are  objections  to  both  hypo- 
theses, and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  third  may  be 
true — the  speech  may  be  really,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  a 
report.  However,  Mr.  Shawyer  thinks  otherwise  ;  and  he 
gives  his  reasons  in  the  preface.  The  boy  who  would  read 
the  notes  to  this  book  would  hardly  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  introduction.  Why  is  Mr.  Shawyer  so  very  hard  on 
the  historical  mistakes  of  the  oration?  He  seems  to  hint 
that  Plato  was  deliberately  cooking  history.  But  how 
could  he  have  known  all  those  details?  There  was  no 
Cambridge  Modern  History  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  The  rest  of  the  introduction  deals  with  rhetoric 
and  rhetoricians,  and  contains  much  useful  information. 
The  notes  are  distinctly  good,  because  thry  are  few  and  to 
the  point.  On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  see  for  whom 
the  book  is  meant;  but  one  age  of  boyhood  could  upe  the 
notes  with  advantage,  another  might  suck  profit  frort|  the 
introduction. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  the  time  of  Soloti  to  403  B.C. 
By  George  Grote.  Condensed  and  edited,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  M.  and  B.  Caspari. 
xxviii-f8i2  pp.  (Routledge.)  5.V.  net. — This  is  an  attempt 
to  collect  those  parts  of  Grote 's  History  which  have  a 
permanent  value.  To  this  end,  the  Legendary  Period,  the 
Story  of  the  Tyrants,  the  Fourth  Century  and  Macedonian 
Period  have  been  omitted,  and  other  parts  have  been 
shortened.  The  specified  omissions  were  made  for  the 
following  reasons  :  "  Grote  was  a  rationalist ;  therefore 
because  the  science  of  comparative  mythology  has  made 
^/ant  strides  since  Grote's  work  appeared,   the  Legendary 


Period  has  been  omitted."  Our  knowledg. 
Greece  has  been  increased  even  yet  mon 
would  make  G rote's  account  of  early  tin 
**  Secondly,  Grote  was  an  idealistic  demo 
thuf  a  prejudiced  critic  of  the  tyrants ; 
chapters  on  the  tyrants  and  those  on  il 
Empire  have  been  omitted."  Here  again  r 
added  to  exact  knowledge  of  these  topic* 
have,  however,  kept  his  account  of 
democracy,  because  '*  an  author  puts  his 
that  subject  in  which  his  real  interest  lie 
history  of  Sparta  has  also  been  omitted, 
much  of  his  work  on  Greece  other  than 
colonies,  on  the  great  festivals,  and  on  the  1 
Political  evolution  is  the  main  subject  of 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  here  Gro 
as  in  his  account  of  the  tyrants.  In  the 
notes  have  been  added  referring  to  books  ^ 
will  find  useful.  An  introductory  chapter 
fixed,  tracing  the  history  of  Athens  befon 
grant  their  premises,  the  editors  have  d 
well :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  for  who 
intended.  The  serious  student  will  not  t 
only  a  part  of  Grote  ;  even  where  he  is  mis 
must  still  be  taken  into  account.  The  sch< 
graduate,  again,  will  want  a  more  comp] 
of  the  history  on  modern  lines.  The  poli 
thinks  himself  wiser  than  to  be  taught 
Greece.  But  the  volume  is  very  cheap,  ar 
buying  by  those  who  do  not  possess  the  wh 

Josephus,  being  the  Autobiography  and 
the  Jewish  War.  Edited,  with  Introduc 
Winbolt.  xxiv-f248  pp.  (Blackie.)  15.  ( 
hearty  welcome  to  this  little  book,  which  « 
useful  reader,  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
scripture  lessons.  The  translation  is  Whis 
by  Dr.  D.  S.  Margoliouth.  A  chrono 
Josephus 's  life  is  prefixed,  another  of  the 
of  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Re 
71  A.D.,  and  a  tree  of  the  Herods.  O 
criticism  is  that  there  should  have  been  a 

Greek  Lives  from  Plutarch.  Newly  trai 
Byles.  Theseus,  Lycurgus,  Aristides, 
Pericles.  .Mcibiades,  Dion,  Demosther 
viii -1-232  pp.  (.Arnold.) — We  are  glad  t 
sign  of  interest  in  Plutarch,  and  especialK 
restore  him  to  the  schoolboy.  These  lives 
shortened  by  omission  of  political  digres 
matters  supposed  not  to  be  useful  for  the  s 
are  explained  in  footnotes,  where  also 
added  from  English  poetry  ;  and  th?  proj 
very  brief  descriptions,  are  given  in  an  ir 
difficult  Greek  names  are  accompanied  by 
which  is  meant  to  show  how  they  are 
current  Enijlish  spe'^ch ;  in  order,  as  the 
prevent  the  pronouncing  of  Pericles  and 
riming  with  cJcriials  and  cockles.  In  th 
ties  are  marked  in  an  erratic  way,  onl> 
being  marked  which  the  editor  thinks  li 
nounced  wrongly.  (But  why  Herodotus?) 
style  is  colourless,  but  also  unpretending 
.'ffectation  or  infelicities.  We  think  thi? 
recommend,  although  we  do  not  agree  witl 
North  would  not  have  been  belter.  > 
desirable  to  restore  the  p<  riodic  sentence  t 
and  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  loss 
v\v\d  \oiW^\\:\^'&  o^  vVve  oVvWt  v^'orld. 
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$    of    Paul   to    the   Colossians   and    Philemon. 

Lukyn    Williams.     With    Introduction    and 

J-2q8      pp.     (Cambridge      University      Press.) 

t    nine  pages  of   text  to   272   of  commentary  ! 

commentaries  on  St.  PauPs  Epistles  invoIv3 
•ult  and  important  questions,  that  they  cannot 

briefly.     It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is  a 

epetition  in  these  books,  each  of  which  seems 

I    as    though    it    were    the    only    book    in    the 

a    waste    it    is,    for   example,    to    repeat    all 

ions  of  the  MSS.  and  Versions !  W^hat  we 
5   a    handbook   or   handbooks  :    one   collection 

the  language  and  interpretation  of  all  the 
sible  into  parts ;  one  or  more  on  the  topics 
:tory,  on  the  composition  of  the  Epistles,  their 
nd  their  relation  to  each  other.  This  edition 
:o  be  full  of  learning  and  good  sense,  and  to 

companion   to    Mr.    Bernard's   edition   of   the 


'.rcises      in     Continuous     Latin      Prose.       By 

antin.     xii-l-310   pp.     (Macmillan.)     35.    6d. — 

srint  of   Macmillan's  Latin   Course,    part   iii., 

f    needs    no    detailed    criticism    here.     A    brief 

ly    expressed,    comes    first ;    then    the    more 

itegories,     each     accompanied     by     exercises : 

first,    leading    up    to    continuous    prose.     An 

vocabulary,    tables   of    irregular    verbs,    and 

numerals     complete    the   work.     Mr.    Pantin 

teacher  of  experience,   and  the  book  is  good 

it   would,    however,   take  a   rather   long  time 

ugh,   and   the  subject-matter  of  the  exercises 

rom     the     boy's     experience.     Sentences     un- 

useful,  as  helps,  but  they  are  very  dull,  and 

n  our  opinion,  be  made  the  main  vehicle  for 

aitin. 

History. 

of  Ancient  Irish  Civilisation.  By  P.  W. 
'75   PP-     (Longmans.)     15.   6d.   net. — There   is 

is  being  discovered  nowadays  as  to  the  virtues 
F  what  used  to  be  called  the  "  Celtic  fringes  *' 
nds,  and  Dr.  Joyce  is  such  an  authority  on 
nd  (is  he  not  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
rs,  Ireland,  besides  an  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  ?)  that 
t  venture  to  cast  doubt  on  the  truth  of 
St  glowing  account  that  he  gives  us  of  the 
le  -civilisation  of  Ireland  in  the  ages  when 
were  but  ignorant  heathens.  Therefore, 
he  absence  of  the  proofs  which  are  in  Dr. 
r  books  (of  which  this  is  but  a  summary),  we 
intirely  convinced,  we  can  very  heartily  com- 
K>k  to  all  who  would  like  to  read  for  them- 
eir  pupils  a  delightful  account  of  un-Anglicised 
monasteries   and    missionaries,    its    kings    and 

that  old-time  Eden  of  the  west. 

?/  History.     Book  I.,  126  pp.,  lod.  ;  Book  II., 

Book  III.,  192  pp.,  15.  3d.     (Nelson.) — These 

each    covering    the    whole    of    Brito-English 

[  written  on  the  **  concentric  "  plan,  illustrated 

d    and    other    pictures,    reproductions    for    the 

pictures  by  famous  artists.     The  letterpress  is 

vritten  mainly  in  connection  with  the  pictures. 

c  there  are  summaries  of  the  lessons,  and   in 

le  illustrative  poetry.     The  idea  is  not  so  new 

the  publishers  seem  to  think,  but  the  books 

their   kind.     The   stories   are,    of   course,    not 

accurate — legend    is    mingled    with    authentic 


history — but  they  are  well  adapted,  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
I '.ache-,  to  the  little  ones  for  whose  use  they  are  designed. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  English  History.  Book  I.,  55  b.C- 
1603  A.D.  176  pp.  (Pitman.)  35. — This  is  a  curious  book. 
Itr.  pages  are  divided  into  three  columns,  each  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  containing  respectively 
'*  heads,"  "  analyses  of  lessons,**  **  teaching  hints,  &c.,** 
the  last  consisting  partly  of  what  is  implied  in  the  title 
(e.g.f  "  Bring  this  out  clearly — a  point  very  often  over- 
looked **),  partly  of  references  to  books,  and  cross-refer- 
ences. The  last  sixteen  pages  contain  poems  on  English 
history,  two  by  Drayton,  the  others  of  modern  times.  It 
might  be  useful  for  some  teachers ;  others  would  be  either 
amused  or  annoyed  by  its  platitudes. 

A  School  History  of  Lancashire.  By  W.  E.  Rhodes. 
xii4-2i5  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  6d. — ^This,  like  other  books 
of  the  series,  is  well  and  plentifully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, maps,  and  other  presentations.  The  letterpress  is 
clear  and  interesting.  The  author  speaks  of  the  geology, 
the  earliest  inhabitants,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
county  down  to  the  present  day.  He  wanders  even  into 
the  story  of  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancaster,  whether  con- 
nected or  not  more  than  in  a  titular  way  with  the  county. 

Geography. 

(i)  N.  America.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder.  (Stanford.) 
52  in.  by  60  in.  ;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  205. 

(2)  England  and  Wales.  A  Simplex  Wall  Atlas  of  Five 
Sheets.  (Johnston.)  38  in.  by  30  in.  ;  metal  bound  and 
canvas  backed,   155. 

(3)  A  Series  of  ''Model  Test  Maps."  (Philip.)  28  in. 
by  34  in. ;  175.  6d.  net. 

No.  I  is  the  last  issued  of  Stanford's  well- 
known  **  new  orographical  **  series,  of  which  we  have 
already  reviewed  Europe,  Africa,  Palestine,  and  Asia. 
W'e  have  nothing  really  to  add  to  our  summary  of  this 
series  in  the  geographical  portion  of  the  article  *'  Recent 
School  Books  and  Apparatus  *'  (v.  The  School  W^orld. 
January,  IQ07).  "Accurate  and  pleasing;  well  worth 
getting,*'  we  say  now,  as  then.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
teachers  who  may  not  know  the  maps,  it  may  be  well 
once  more  to  point  out  the  main  features,  viz.,  deepen- 
ing tints  of  brown  and  blue  for  heights  of  land  and  depths 
of  sea ;  grey  lettering  to  keep  the  names  in  due  subjec- 
tion. We  still  think  there  are  too  many  names  for  class 
purpose*? ;  why,  for  instance — except  for  sentimental 
reasons — should  our  antiquated  friends  Brown  and  Hooker 
still  masquerade  among  the  important  peaks  of  Canada? 
With  the  map,  as  with  its  predecessors,  the  publishers 
issue  a  descriptive  broadsheet  of  what  to  look  for  on  the 
map,  which  is  in  itself  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  continent. 

Nos.    2    and    3    are    wall    atlases    ready    prepared    for 
hanging    on     the    blackboard.       "  England    and    Wales,** 
i  on    a   scale   of    twelve   miles    to    the    inch,    comprises    five 
I  maps    showing    the    physical    and    political    features,    the 
I   railways    and    industries,    and    closes    with    a    test    map, 
which    we    think    the   best    of    the    five.     In    the    physical 
map,    though    the    triangular    divisions    of    river    drainage 
are  well   indicated,    we  miss  the  coloured  but  simple  con- 
tours   which    class    teachers    want ;    on    the    political    sheet 
there     are     altogether     too     many     names;     the     railway- 
map    is    inaccurate    even    for    diagrammatic    maps    {e.g.t 
Settle   is   shown   on    the    wrong   '*  fork  **   of    the    Midland, 
and  Bradford  is  connected  with  Shipley  by  L.  and  Y.,  or 
G.C.R.,    instead    of    by    the    M.R.) ;    while    the    industrial 
map    is    merely    a   coUcctiotx   of   product  aames^   ^lus   th* 
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coalfields,   printed  over  a   plain-tinted   area  of   nothingness 
interspersed  with  rivers  and  railways. 

No.  3  is  a  very  pronounced  set  of  somewhat  crude  maps 
enlarged  from  the  *'  Model  Atlas  "  published  by  the  same 
firm.  This  pariicular  set  ("  Set  2  '*)  includes  Europe, 
Central  Europe,  Austria  with  Italy  and  the  Balkans,  Asia, 
India,  Australia,  S.  Africa,  and  British  N.  America  with 
U.S..^.  The  maps  are  photographic  reliefs,  printed  in 
vivid  blue  and  photographic  purple.  They  arc  therefore 
very  striking,  but  suffer  from  the  obvious  defect  that  they 
make  everything  appear  too  mountainous.  The  Great 
North  Plain,  for  example,  seems  to  have  disappeared 
entirely  from  Europe,  and  its  place  is  usurped  by  a  most 
ruggi'd  and  forbidding  country.  The  river  valleys  are  also 
enormously  exaggerated.  We  calculate  from  careful 
measurements  that  the  Tiber  (on  the  map  of  Europe)  is 
ten  miles  wide  everywhere  from  source  to  mouth  !  Apart 
from  this  somewhat  false  impression  produced,  the  maps 
would  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher.  He  could 
show  with  absolutely  telling  clearness  how  the  rivers  are 
the  easiest  highroads  into  or  out  of  a  country.  But  his 
pupils  would  need  good  school  atlases  for  corrective  pur- 
poses, especially  as  the  *'  Model  Test  Maps  *'  show  neither 
scales  nor  latitude  and  longitude. 

Mathematics. 

Murray's  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  J.  Pressland. 
viii  + 207+  (Answers)  40   pp.     25.    6d.,    or   without    Answers 

25. 

Supplementary  Exercises  to  Murray's  School  Arithmetic. 
By  A.  J.  Pressland.     84  pp.     6d. 

This  text-book  is  stated  to  be  designed  for  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen,  and  it  furnishes  ample 
material  for  the  arithmetical  training  of  such  pupils.  In 
several  respects  it  differs  from  most  of  those  in  common 
use  ;  the  tables  have  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  omission 
of  the  less  important  units ;  processes  that  depend  on 
**  ppi  uliar  commercial  or  social  practices  have  been  cur- 
tailed." and  for  good  reasons,  as  we  think;  great  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  on  such  matters  as  approximations, 
che(  ks,  and  rough  estimates ;  special  chapters  contain 
applications  to  geometry,  to  commerce,  and  to  physics,  as 
well  as  to  the  connection  between  algebra  and  arithmetic. 
What  is  considered  to  be  a  novel  feature  is  the  inclusion 
of  examples  for  discussion  between  teacher  and  pupil  ; 
whether  the  discussion  of  methods  be  a  novelty  or  not,  it 
is  in  any  case  a  most  valuable  exercise,  and  the  material 
is  here  ready  to  hand.  The  changes  seem  to  us  to  be  all 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  book  is  a  good  piece  of 
work  that  merits  the  careful  consideration  of  teachers  who 
wish,  not  so  much  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, as  a  book  that  contains  sensible  examples  arranged 
in  a  sensible  manner.  The  Supplementary  Exercises  are 
drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  the  text-book,  but  may  be  used 
independently  of  it. 

Arithmetical  Exercises  for  Junior  Forms.  By  R.  B. 
Morgan.  Book  II.,  viii +  79-157+  (.Answers)  xxvii-xliv 
pp.  (Black.)  15.— Book  I.  was  noticed  in  The  School 
World,  vol.  viii.,  437.  Book  II.  consists  of  four  sections, 
which  treat  respectively  of  unitary  method  and  decimals, 
factors  and  prime  numbers,  vulgar  fractions,  recurring 
decimals  and  decimalisation  of  money.  The  exercises  give 
ample  practice  in  the  respective  rules,  and  are  usually  of 
a  sensible  character.  The  explanations  do  not  strike  us 
as  being  specially  useful ;  for  the  teacher  they  are  rather 
out  of  place,  while  for  the  pupil  they  are  often  little  more 
than  a  statement  of  the  rule  which  he  will  probably  have 


obtained  otherwise.  There  are,  however.  goo« 
these  explanations,  and  particularly  the  insiste 
checks. 

Pitman* s  **  Method  "  Arithmetic.  324  pp., 
67  pp.,  25.  6d.  net. — ^The  seven  parts  into  wh 
book  is  divided  have  been  noticed  as  they  a 
School  World,  vol.  viii.,  277,  398,  437;  \ 
While  the  questions  are  generally  of  a  kind  t 
can  understand,  they  are  too  exclusively,  we 
concrete  character.  Whether  pupils  like  it 
should  be  drilled  in  purely  mechanical  operatic 
for  such  drill  might  well  be  included  in  a  book 
324  pages.  Many  of  the  questions  are  first -rat- 
the  absence  of  other  kinds  of  questions  that  w 

Pitman's  **  Proficiency  "  Arithmetics.  Part 
paper  2d.,  cloth  3d.  Part  iv.,  48  pp.,  paper 
Answers  to  Part  iii.,  8  pp..  cloth  3d.  net. 
These  books  belong  to  the  series  noted  on  p 
School  World,  and  extend  the  work  taken 
i.  and  ii.  The  **  concrete  **  character  of 
seems  to  us  to  be  overdone. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry,  including  the 
of  the  Simpler  Solids.  By  W.  H.  Jackson. 
(Arnold.)  25.  6d. — Solid  geometry  has  proba 
the  place  in  school  teaching  that  its  importa 
the  meagre  treatment  given  in  that  part  of  Eu 
book  that  was  long  the  only  readily  accessibl 
quite  inadequate  for  the  subject.  It  is  greath 
that  fuller  attention  should  be  given  to  a  sid 

'   that  is  of  very  great  importance  for  the  mather 
and  that  can  be  made  of  real  value   to  the 
leanings   are   not   decidedly    mathematical.     I 
tively  short  compass  this  text-book  supplies  : 
theorems  of  solid  geometry,   arranged    in   an 

i  several  respects  is  better  than  that  of  Euclid, 
with  demonstrations  that  are  as  rigorous  as 
ing  sections  are  included  that  treat  of  su( 
the  theory  of  perspective,  of  symmetrical 
Euler's  theorems  of  polyhedra.  The  mensi 
simpler  solids  is  discussed  with  as  great 
probably  desirable  at  the  stage  which  the 
have  reached.  The  concluding  chapter,  01 
contains  matter  that  is  usually  found  only 
spherical      trigonometry.       The     book      is      \ 

j  numerous  excellent  examples,  and  is  altogethf 
good  piece  of  work. 

.4  First  Year's  Course  in  Geometry  and 
Ernrst  Young.  Parts  i.  and  ii.  viii+-io 
15.  (»d. — Part  i.  furnishes  a  combined  cours- 
1  and  physics,  the  physical  element  consisting 
ing  out  by  the  pupil  himself  of  the  meas 
lead  up  to  the  geometrical  properties  of  v; 
Part  ii.  contains  a  course  of  geometry.  The 
ample  material  for  experimental  work  in 
gives  comparatively  brief  instructions  for 
mathematical  instruments  or  for  the  p>erfor 
exercises  and  experimont*^,  leaving  these  to  1 
the  teacher.  On  p.  14  the  statement  is  nr 
your  measurements  had  been  made  with  | 
you  would  have  obtained  3- 14159  as  the  1 
calculations  in  Ex.  12."  Is  there  any  reo 
ments  that  yield  this  value  of  ir? 

Practical     Mathematics.       By      John      Per 

(Wyman.)     gd. — The  six  loctures  delivered  to 

\  in  1899,  aad  published   under  the  above  title 
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,  and  form  by  far  the  best  source  of  informa- 
the  author's  views  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
is  useless  to  say  more  now  than  that  in  this 
y  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  first  issue 
eliminated,   and   that  teachers,   especially   those 

agree  with  the  author,  would  do  well  to  make 
amiliar  with  the  contents  of  these  lectures,  and 

exercises  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

teal  Papers.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Brooksmith. 
)  65. — This  volume  contains  the  mathematical 
idmission  into  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and 
Military  College  for  the  years  1897-1906.  The 
so  well  known  to  teachers  and  is  so  useful 
fficient  to  direct  attention  to  its  publication. 

Science  and  Technology. 

?n  Lessons  in  Plant  Life.  By  F.  H.  Shoosmith. 
(Charles  and  Dible.)  3s.  6d.— This  book 
ccellent  material  for  *'  object  lessons  "  on 
ints.  Each  lesson  is  illustrated  by  a  page  of 
hite  on  black,  which  will  give  useful  ideas  for 
work.     The    book    may    be    confidently    recom- 

7re  :  June,   1906.     By  F.  H.  Shoosmith.     32  pp. 
d    Dible.)     id. — The  attention  of  teachers  may 
to   this    little    monthly   reader.     In    town    and 
Dols  ah'ke  it  ought  to  prove  useful. 

Study  Geology.  By  Ernest  Evans,  viii-f-272 
nschein.)  35.  6d.— This  book  is  based  on  the 
rllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  will  be 
istworthy  guide  to  that  examination.  For  thf 
the  book  covers  the  usual  ground  in  the  usual 
contains,  however,  a  good  description  of  field 
e  Ingleborough  district,  as  well  as  instructions 
er  of  useful  practical  exercises. 

ol  Journey.  By  J.  H.  Cowham.  79  pp.  (Wcst- 
hool  Dep6t.)  15.  net.— The  first  half  of  the 
sts  of  an  account  of  a  school  journey  from 
Godstone,  annually  taken  by  the  students  of 
nster  Training  College.  Following  this  are  two 
ourneys  described  by 'Messrs.  G.  G.  Lewis  and 
;shaw  respectively.  The  descriptions  are  full  of 
nts  which  teachers  in  any  part  of  the  country 
ible  to  turn  to  good  account 

Pedagogy. 

ner  of  Psychology,*'  by  Miss  Brackenbury 
—120  pp.,  15.),  very  clear  and  very  much 
shows  on  almost  every  page  a  resolution  to 
ig  to  say  to  physiology.  *'  As  psychologists 
I  series  do  not  concern  us."  We  wonder  if  in 
5*  time  the  psychologists  will  be  so  positive, 
in  an  interesting  passage  analyses  the  stales 
it  go  to  the  tying  of  a  loose  shoe-lace.  Would 
have  differed  if  a  friend  of  the  writer's  had 
alsely,  that  her  hair  was  coming  down?  and 
rould  a  real  or  imagined  personal  discomfort 
the  motive  cause  of  every  single  action?  We 
ant  psychology :  but  we  are  shortlived,  and 
books  group  the  problems  of  the  interchange 
n,  idea,  and  ethic  (the  visible  body  and  its 
ritance  being  before  us  all  the  time),  we  fear 
will  profit  little.  One  sentence  of  Aristotle, 
>urnt   into   the   memory,    will    in   the   meantime 


serve  us  well.  The  book  is  clear,  its  questions  are  sug- 
gestive, and  it  forms  an  admirable  companion  to  others 
in  this  series. 

"  The  Secret  of  Herbart  "  is,  we  take  it,  a  Rationalist 
Press  Association  reprint  (6d.).  Dr.  F.  H.  Hay  ward  is 
known  as  an  enthusiast,  and,  on  non-ecclesiastic  lines,  he 
pleads  eloquently  for  an  apperceptive  many-sided  interest. 
**  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do  " — 
this  thought  was  known  long  before  Herbart.  But  the 
examples  ot  Alcibiades,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  Napoleon, 
who  surely  were  all  Herbartian,  show  that  the  secret  may 
be  learnt  without  its  leading  to  the  very  moderate  ethic 
ix)ssessed  by  the  ordinary  man.  *'  The  evil  that  I  would 
not  that  I  do."  But  the  book  is  written  fetvente  calanw  : 
and  teachers  need  all  the  enthusiasm  they  can  pick  up — 
from  themselves  or  from  any  other  quarter.  They  are 
invited  by  the  Moral  Instruction  League  (6,  York  Build- 
ings, Adelphi)  to  peruse  a  new  edition  of  a  "  Graded 
Syllabus  of  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction."  Everyone  now 
knows  the  League  and  its  objects ;  but  so  far,  it  seems, 
no  country  has  definitely  decided  that  virtue  can  be  taught 
so   as    to   issue   in   practical   advantage   without   a   definite 

!   atlenlion    being    paid    to    the    national    standard    of   ethics. 

I  Even  Japan  builds  on  a  fantastic  creed.  One  may  con- 
stantly   find     persons    who    can     lecture    on    justice    and 

'  hygiene,  and  yet  by  day  and  by  night  keep  their  windows 
shut.     Behind    our    knowledge    and    even    practice    of    the 

:  right,  behind  our  good  habits  (formed,  it  may  be,  at 
school  and  forgotten  outside),   are  these  secret  enemies  of 

I  daemonic  energy.  Can  the  League  discover  and  do  battle 
with  these? 

I  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan  has  rewritten  his  excellent 
*'  Psychology  for  Teachers  "  (E.  Arnold,  1-306  pp.,  45.  6d.). 
Its  greatest  value  is  that  it  is  not  intended  for  examination 
purposes.     It    is   full    and   lucid   on    the   ways   of   thought. 

I   Thera    is    at    the    end    a    fine    chapter    on    Character    and 

i  Conduct,  and  the  chapter  on  English  Literature  (which 
seems  to  have  got  by  mistake  into  a  psychologist's 
work)   is  an  eloquent  "  .-esthetic  appeal."    When   will   the 

;   teachers  of  any   country   learn   from  writers  like  this   that 

■   we  "  live  by   admiration,   faith,   and   love  "?     Surely   it   is 

I   rare   to   find   an   accredited   psychologist   quoting   Watson's 

I   hymn — 

I  "  Trees    in    their   blooming, 

I  Tides  in  their  flowing, 

I  Stars  in  their  circling 

Tremble  with  song. 

!  God  on  His  throne  is 

I  Eldest  of  poets  ; 

Unto  His  measures 

Moveth   the   whole." 

A  book  on  **  Exposition  in  School,"  by  T.  C.  Mitchill 
and  G.  R.  Carpenter  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1-372  pp.,  35.), 
treats  of  the  advanced  essay.     It  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 

'■  quaint.  "  How  to  put  up  the  hair  in  a  Psyche  knot,  how 
to  prepare  a  clambake,  how  to  become  a  good  pitcher, 
stealing  second  base.  Hazing's  dark  side  and  how  to  run 
a    stationary    engine  "    (these    are    essay    subjects    taken 

•  haphazard),  would  give  some  of  us  food  for  thought.  The 
impression  left  by  the  book  is  that  there  is  greater  freedom 
in    the   choice   of   subjects     and   greater   power   in    dealing 

I   with   them   in   American   schools.     The  advice  is   thorough 

I  and  good.  But  "  Note-taking,"  by  A.  T.  Robinson 
(Heath,  1-24  pp.,  gd.),  seems  unnecessary.  Examples  are 
given  of  good  and  bad  note-taking.  Must  not  the  student 
in   this  suit  his  own   idiosyncrasies?    And   nothing  is  said 

,   of  the  useful  practice  of  taking  mental  notes.     It  is  ojilte 
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easy  to  teach  students  how,  without  pen  or  pencil,  to 
remember  a  lecture  and  miss  no  salient  point. 

*'  Natural  Elocution,'*  by  Hardy  Flint  (Blackie,  1-72 
pp.,  IS.),  is  a  very  sensible  little  book  written  by  someone 
with  cxp'jrience.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  expression  of  natural 
emotion.  The  phonetic  transcript  should  be  normalised, 
and  the  fact  that  the  book  is  obviously  written  for  Irish 
pupils  might  be  hidden. 

**  Eyesight  in  Schools,"  by  C.  C.  Caleb  (W.  Dawson, 
Fetter  Lane,  1-80  pp.,  15.),  is  in  every  way  an  Indian 
production.  The  author,  who  writes  from  Lahore,  is 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  surgical  and  anatomical 
sides  of  his  subject ;  yet  he  does  not  advocate,  any  more 
than  we  do  in  Cngland,  that  the  eyes  should  not  be  worked 
so  hard.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Lahore  to  the  country  schools 
of  the  States  (**  .'\mong  Country  Schools,*' by  O.  G.  Kearn  ; 
Ginn,  1-366  pp.,  55.),  for  which  in  a  very  original  book 
the  author  pleads  very  strongly.  The  questions  raised  do 
not  affect  us  here,  unless  our  farmers  think  of  bestirring 
themselves  :  but  anyone  wishing  to  look  at  a  type  of 
school  .ind  a  type  of  teaching  absolutely  new  would  be 
repaid  by  the  text  and  the  innumerable  photographs.  A 
startling  table  on  p.  312  seems  to  say  that  one  half  of  all 
the  children  entering  the  U.S.  public  schools  have  one 
year's  teaching  only,  and  then  '*  drop  out  " ;  while  bread- 
winning  begins  for  the  child  at  ten.  Yet  nearly  all  the 
books  we  are  now  considering  come  from  America,  about 
which  great  country  and  its  child-labouring  population 
one  may  read  in  Mr.  Wells's  **  Future  of  America,"  pp. 
149-164.  Yet,  untroubled  by  such  things,  educational 
books  pour  from  the  press. 

**  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,"  a  text-book,  by 
C.  de  Garmo  (Macmillan,  1-298  pp.,  55.),  is,  presumably, 
intended  for  students.  There  is  admirable  material  for 
discussion,  though,  as  in  most  American  books,  a  good 
deal  of  the  vocabulary  is  unintelligible  to  us.  We  wonder 
why  none  of  these  books  touch  on  the  time  now  wasted 
in  learning  subjects  slowly.  We  have,  for  the  study  of 
earthly  subjf'cts,  no  eternity  promised  us.  This  book  will 
reveal  to  the  Englishman  a  view  of  secondary  education 
with  which  he  will  be  unfamiliar;  a  companion  volume 
written  on  this  side  would  be  useful  to  us — and  perhaps 
to  America. 

A  threepenny  pamphlet  on  the  **  Special  Temptations  of 
Early  and  School  Life  "  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  at 
Ripon  many  years  ago.  Although  Dr.  C.  G.  Wheelhouse 
is  tht  author,  and  knows  the  physiological  side  of  the 
que<;iion,  little  use  is  made  of  his  icnowledge.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  parents 
and  schoolmasters,  solitary  vice  will  yield  to  physiological 
lessons  in  blunt  language  and  to  relentless  medical  in- 
spection (when  necessary)  sooner  than  to  the  terrifying 
picas  put  forward  in  the  name  of  religion. 

**  A  Pica  for  Recreation  Evening  Schools  "  (Social 
Questions  of  the  Day,  No.  4;  J.  Clarke,  1-64  pp.,  6d.) 
points  to  the  necessity  of  filling  gaps  in  the  educational 
ladder  :  a  ladder  that  is  let  down  from  the  roof  and  grows 
up  from  the  ground  and  that  is  not  finished  midway  is 
not  much  of  a  ladder.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  boys 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  do  not  want  to  come  to 
evening  schools.  Abroad,  they  are  compelled  to  come ; 
we,  in  England,  fear  compulsion,  and  thus  we  throw  away 
with  both  hands  the  results  of  our  primary  schools. 

"The  Education  Bill  of  iqo6,"  by  S.  L.  Porter  (Mac- 
millan, 1-38  pp.,  6d.),  is  worth  keeping  on  the  shelf.  The 
provisions  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  and  the  contested 
clauses  are  clearly  stated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  respons\ 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appet 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  Utter  criticising  an 
review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  b 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  i 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

The  Preliminary  Education  of  Elementar] 
Teachers. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  two  articles  co 
the  June  number  of  The  School  World  upon  the 
education  of  elementary-school  teachers,  writt< 
standpoints  severally  of  the  headmaster  of  : 
school  and  of  a  master  of  method  at  a  training 
Without  desiring  to  add  very  much  to  the  d 
to  the  desirability  of  the  new  bursar>-  syst 
restricted  and  purely  educational  point  of  viev 
to  lay  further  stress  upon  the  undoubted  diff 
beset  the  adoption  of  it  as  indicated  in  the  abo\ 
papers,  I  should  like  to  direct  attention  to  w 
opinion,  is  the  supreme  argument  in  favour  of 
system,  viz.,  that  in  matters  of  conduct  and  gem 
no  less  than  in  disposition  towards  his  studies, 
a  good  secondary  school  is  more  mature  thai 
sponding  student  four,  or  even  five,  years  o 
pupil-teacher  centre.  An  encyclopaedic  sweei 
whole  range  of  the  humanities  and  the  \vid< 
scientific  studies,  culminating  in  a  pass  B.A..  1 
tion  in  one  of  our  examining  universities,  is  n 
only  ideal  that  commends  itself  to  the  youth  in 
forms  of  even  the  newer  of  our  secondary  schoo 
If  the  local  education  authorities  accept,  the 
ment  of  the  secondary  schools  and  training 
favour  of  the  general  idea  underlying  this 
scheme,  viz.,  to  secure  for  intending  elem 
teachers  a  continuous  course  of  not  less  than  i 
a  secondary  school,  it  becomes  incumbent  surel 
to  make  the  realisation  of  such  a  scheme  as  w 
able  as  possible. 

To  educational  authorities  such  questions  qu 

I  themselves  into  a  financial  concern.  There  i 
tion,    however,    as    may    be    seen    from    the    re 

1  recent  meeting  of  the  Education  Committees' 
to  accept  the  Government's  tempting  offer,  i 
1906  training  college  regulations,  for  the  • 
existing  and  the  building  of  new  training  colle 

I  this  desirable  or  necessary?  The  answer  r 
largely  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  relative  impor 

,  very  nearly  allied  problems  which  are  a  close  o 
educational  authorities,  viz.  :  (i)  the  provi 
adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers ;  (2)  the  imj 
the  quality  of  their  teachers.  The  question  wh« 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  quantity  might  fairly  s 
sight  to  be  the  issue  between  them.  But  a  clo< 
tion  reveals  that  the  two  problems,  so  far 
mutually  destructive,  are  capable  of  solution 
single,  so  to  speak,   self-adjusting  policy. 

Let  the  educational  authorities  accept  boldl^ 
quences  of  their  acknowledgment  of  what  is 
upon  them  by  the  new  regulations  of  the  Board 
own  experts,  viz.,  that  the  improvement  in  the 
reaching  the  secondary  school  is  the  paramount  c 
in  the  problem  of  the  prciiniinary  education  of 
school  teachers,  and  let  them  accordingly  dev( 
available  funds  to  the  provision  of  scholarships  ai 
atvd   so   ^\\^   all   vuiendia^  teachers    as    long   a 
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I  m  secondary  school  as  po^ibJe  before  entering  a 
ge.     This  done,  the  probleir.  of  increasing  the 
lined  teachers  would  practically  soSve  itseJL    For 
supply  of  trained  teachers  does  not  necessitaie 
buildings,  &-C*,  but  merely  a  modification  ol  the 

tter  of  common  knowledge  among  educationists 

isting  two  yearii*  course  at  the  training  coLkgcfs 

ssitated  by  the  burden  that  is  laid  ujxin  them 

I  up  for  the  shortconiings  of  the  old  pupil-teacher 

I,  the^refore,  the  pupils  entered  the  training  col- 

'  equipped  on  the  academic  side,  as  we  may  safely 

Rt  they  would  do,  if  they  all  entered  as  bitrsar^, 

et  cogent  reason  for  the  present  two  years^  course 

noved,     A  one  year's  course  would  be  devised, 

■r   terms,   devoted   almost   entirety  to  professional 

theory  and  pracliee  of  teaching, 

ge  would  not  be  very  greatly  felt  in  the  train  inj;* 

regards    the  professional   side    of   their    work, 

dy   not  infrequently  maps  out  as  a  one  year*s 

IflAn  would  commend  itself  to  the  business  mind 
nkmf  of  an  educational  committee,  because  he 
lly  grasp  that  without  any  additional  expend!* 
the  training  college ,  he  would  be  obtaining 
pble  the  previous  output  of  trained  teachers  each 

HaRVET    WtLUAMS. 

f  College,  Bangor. 

lent  to  Show  Ihe  ExiBtence  of  Openln^E  on 
Leaves. 

'!niHt  i^sue  Mr*  \i.  H*  Davies  de^icribed  one  method 

iting   l«*af-stomiites ;    I    should    IJke   to   describe 

I  denKjnmration,    both    simple    and    effective,    which 

«nd  u?3«ful,  and  which  may  be  of  use  to  teachers 

I  m.  limited  supply  of  apparatus  at  their  disposaL 

leaf,    a   short   piece    of    rubber    tubing,    a  cycle 

suitable    vessel    of    water    large    enough    to 

Ihe   entire   leaf  are   necessary.     We   find    that   a 

(india rubber   plant)   is    suitable,    and    its    large 

without  di^culty  be  firmly   fixed   into  one  end 

tubing,  whilst  to  the  other  end  of  the  tubinj^ 

pump   is   attached   (see    Fig.).       When    the    leaf 
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''  Bobsles  on 
Lower  3uftF40E 


Imerged  and  the  pump  in  action,  a  large  number 
Miles  arise  from  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  and 
from  the  upper  surface.  The  bubbles  arise  from  the 
tct  which  are  present  on  the  under  surface  in  this 
rffeaf. 

Ml  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  the  bubbles 
)Mt  through  natural  openings  (stomates)  in  the  leaf- 
^'Cnd  there   is   no   need    for   the   assumption   required 


by  Mr,  Davtes's  e^i^perimenti  that,  because  all  the  joints  of 
the  apparatus  are  air-tight,  therefore  the  air  must  come 
through  leaf -openings. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  leaf-stomatas* 

Ernest  E.  Unwin. 

The  L- niv ersiiy,  Leeds. 

Frftctical  £xaminalloiiB  in  Science. 

Ln  your  June  issue  (p*  213)  we  read  :  "  The  committee 
recommends  an  oral  examination  in  science,  and  it  antici- 
pates that  this  may  some  day  replace  the  practical. 
Practical  examinations  In  science  are  never  satisfactory.'* 
We  shall  probably  agree  that  there  is  an  clement  of  fluki- 
ness  in  practical  ejtaminations ;  that  is  certainly  a  reason 
for  amending  such  examinations^  but  not  necessarily  for 
abolishing  them.  As  to  the  value  of  practical  examina- 
tions, there  is  pt^t  conira  the  **  Programme  of  the  City 
and  Guildsi  Central  Technical  College  **  (p.  11)  with  the 
propo<;al  :  **  It  is  probable  that  later  on  the  written 
examination  for  Pass  Candidateis  will  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  practical  pass  examination  will  become  obligatory 
for  all  candidates.^* 

If  we  regard  Ihe  power  of  learning  from  things  by 
original  investigation  as  one  chief  end  of  science  teaching, 
then  a  properly  devised  praciieal  eitamination  would  seem 
a  most  useful  test. 

To  ask  for  crystals  of  mt\c  sulphate  to  be  prepared  from 
zinc  and  siulphuric  acid  is  not  such  a  bad  question.  It 
discnminates  those  who  do  not  dilute  the  acid,  those  who 
do  not  allow  enough  zinc  or  enough  time  to  neutralise  the 
acid,  and  those  who  evaporate  to  dryness.  But  it  is  not 
easy  10  produce  the  crystals  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  it 
I  would  be  unfair  if  this  were  the  only  question.  An  ex- 
I  amination  in  arithmetic  or  history  would  be  called  fluky 
*f  there  were  only  one  or  two,  or  at  most  three,  questions. 

The  remedy  for  the  practical  examinations  is  either  to 
allow  more  time  or  else  to  shorten  the  questions,  but  any- 
how to  increase  the  number  of  questions  so  that  there 
may  be  more  st parole  ehanees  of  success  or  failure,  the 
accuracy  of  the  total  marks  varying  as  the  square  root  of 
I  the  number  of  questions.  If  we  spin  a  penny  only  twice 
I  we  do  not  expect  to  get  just  one  head  and  one  tail ;  but 
when  a  class  of  boys  are  employed  to  spin  pennies  for  a 
whole  hour,  and  keep  a  record  of  results,  the  final  totals 
are  in  very  striking  agreement  with  theory. 

In  a  morning  paper  of  three  hours,  followed  by  an 
afternoon  paper  of  three  hours,  it  would  be  possible  to  set 
six  questions  taking  one  hour  each*  But  more  accurate 
marks  would  p^^rhaps  be  obtained  by  setting  twelve  short 
questions  and  allowing  five  minutes  for  each.  Such  ques- 
tions might  be  : 

(1)  Write  a  list  of  and  add  the  weights  on  the  balance 

pan. 
(j)  Read  the  volume  of  atr  in  the  Hempel  burette. 

(3)  What  is  the  temperature  shown  by  the  thermometer. 

(4)  Draw  the  crystal. 

<5)  Neutralise  thf  litmus,  ^-c. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  beginners  lose  marks  on  these 
easy  questions,  which  prove  quite  hard  enough  for  mark- 
ing purposes.  Moreover,  until  good  marks  are  obtained  on 
such  elementary  questions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  more 
complex  quantitative  problems. 

Another  way  of  saving  time  in  a  practical  examination 
is  to  relegate  all  calculations  to  the  theoretical  paper. 
Questions  requiring  some  ^wcr  o(  desv^5\\vv^  vve.^  c<i^<\ViVKa.- 
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tions  of. apparatus  or  planning  new  methods  of  experiment 
can  also  be  dealt  with  on  paper. 

The  proposal  to  use  school  notebooks  as  a  basis  for  viva 
voce  questions  will,  I  hope,  receive  a  fair  trial. 

Hugh  Richardson. 

Bootham  School,  York. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Latin. 

Three  months  ago  the  Board  of  Education  issued 
a  circular  dealing  with  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  in 
schools.  With  the  first  part  of  the  circular  it  is  impossible 
to  find  fault.  There  is  to  be  a  uniform  pronunciation  in 
each  school ;  long  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced  long,  and 
short  vowels  short.  It  is  surprising  that  a  rule  so  neces- 
sary to  the  appreciation  of  Latin  poetry  should  ever  be 
violated  by  schoolmasters.  Perhaps  now  we  shall  in  time 
get  rid  of  the  bugbears  Idcus,  l6ci,  and  minus. 

But  the  communication  ends  with  a  threat  that  in  a 
short  time  a  more  sweeping  reform  will  be  introduced, 
and  urges  schoolmasters  to  begin  to  comply  at  once.  The 
English  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  to  be  abolished,  and  no 
teacher  will  be  considered  competent  who  does  not  pro- 
nounce in  what  some  of  us  are  tempted  to  call  the  "  new- 
fangled philological*'  way.  Latin  a  =  Eng.  a  in  father, 
Latin  e  =  Eng.  a  in  fate,  Latin  c  =  Eng.  k,  &c. 

As  this  reform  seems  to  us  to  be  unconsciously  prompted 
by  an  aesthetic  desire  to  have  Latin  spoken  as  it  was 
six)ken  2,000  years  ago,  it  would  be  well  to  begin  by 
stating  the  obstacles  to  such  a  well-meant  effort.  It  is 
impossible  ever  to  acquire  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a 
dead  language.  In  the  case  of  living  languages,  where 
rules  of  pronunciation  have  been  compiled  with  almost 
perfect  accuracy,  we  can  never  learn  pronunciation  with- 
out a  living  exponent;  how  much  more  so  in  a  case  where 
some  of  the  elementary  rules  of  pronunciation  are  still 
open  to  dispute.  It  is  ridiculous  to  aim  at  the  impossible. 
If  Cicero  or  Virgil  came  into  our  class-rooms  while  we 
were  pronouncing  according  to  the  correct  ( !)  method  we 
should  be  covered  with  confusion.  But  if  we  were  less 
ani])itious  and  made  no  pretensions  to  correctness,  we  could 
bid  thrin  dcHance.  That  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  scholarship  (the  ability  to  write  and  understand  Latin) 
is  evidenced  by  many  of  our  most  famous  scholars  who 
pn^nounced  in  the  old  way. 

But  the  claims  of  the  modern  or  foreign  pronunciation 
are  said  to  rest  on  a  philological  basis.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  modern  Italian 
words  or  of  Latin  words  themselves  (e.g.,  the  connection 
between  claudo  and  clavis)  unless  the  sounds  of  Latin 
letters  are  given  their  philological  value.  Now  the  average 
boy  for  whom  it  is  our  special  duty  to  provide  will  never 
be  concerned  with  Italian  or  the  history  of  Latin  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  common  English  words,  the 
derivation  and  understanding  of  which  is  the  main  reason 
for  learning  Latin  in  the  secondary  school,  are  most  easily 
derived,  not  from  the  modern,  but  from  the  English 
pronunciation.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  boy  of 
average  intelligence  will  recognise  the  connection  between 
civis  and  civic,  invado  and  invade,  natio  and  nation, 
if  the  Latin  words  are  pronounced  kewis,  inwado,  natio 
(not  nashio).  .\nd  it  is  uncertain  if  anything  is  to  be 
gained  for  the  boy  who  will  carry  his  classics  on  to  the 
university.  The  philological  values  can  be  learnt  in  half 
an  hour  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  a  new  pronunciation 
is  apt  to  discourage  young  boys. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  remember  that  boys  study 
Frf-nch  or  German  as  well  as  Latin.     To  accord  to  Latin 


a    foreign    pronunciation    is    to  class   it   with 
languages,    and    nothing    can    be    nnore   fatal, 
habit  of  mind  involved  in  the  study  of  Latin  is 
with    that    involved    in    the    study    of    modern 
The  grammar  and  syntax,   the  structure  of  tl 
the  general   form  of  thought   are  so  complex, 
from   our  own,   that   the   meaning  of  each   set 
be  hammered  out  with  mathematical  precision, 
the    disastrous    results    when    boys    make    flyin 
the  sense  before   they  have  arrived  at  the  lite 
tion.     In    French    or   German    there  can   be    n 
to   a   fluent   paraphrase,    for    the    form  of   thoi 
same  as  ours,   and  there  are  no  dangerous  pit 
in  schools  where  the  idea  that  Latin  can  be 
a   spoken   language   is  encouraged   that   we  se 
striking  examples  of  bad   syntax,   bad   grammj 
paraphrase. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  schoolmaster 
change  his  old  methods  for  new.  He  is  but  a 
where  great  (?)  reforms  are  concerned. 

J 

A  Warning. 

Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
to  direct  the  attention  of  heads  of  schools   to 
i  frauds  that  is  being  perpetrated? 

A  man,  who  states  that  he  comes  from  Lahoi 
at  schools  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  money 
cipals  by  means  of  stolen  cheques,  which  1 
advance  payment  of  fees  for  two  children  for 
and  education  he  makes  all  arrangements. 

He  is  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  well  e 

he   should    call    on    any   of    your   readers,    the 

doing  a  service  to  the  public  by  detaining  hin 

send  for  the  police.     This  is  the  reason  for  m) 

j   to  publish  a  warning  letter.  E. 

'  (Lady 

Elmshurst,   East  Finchlev. 
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Profusely  illustrated.     E.xtni  crown  JSvo,  jyllt  tops,  flg 
in  uniform  binding,  tis.  i)cr  vol. 

DORSET.      By  Sir    Frkdkrh  k    Treves. 
Pknnki.i.. 


Illustrated 
Vincent.       Ilh 


BERKSHIRE.      By    Ja.mk3    Edmini 
Frkkurk  k  L.  (tRiiais. 

SUSSEX.     By  E.  V.  LroAS.    Illustrated  by  Frkperkk 

LONDON.     By  Mn*.  E.  T.  Cook.     Illustrated  by  High  1 
Frki»krii  k  L.  GRiufJ!*. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.   By  H.  W.  Tompkins.    lUiistnited  bo 

L.  (iRio«.:s. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

L.  <;biuijs. 

NORTH    WALES.     By  A.   G.   Hradlkv.     lUustrAtod 
Pknnki.l  and  Jlc«.n  Thomson. 


By  A.  G.  Bradlkv.     Illustrated  by 


THE   LAKE   DISTRICT. 

.losKI'H    PeNNELL. 


Hy   A.    G.    Bradley,     im 


YORKSHIRE.     By  Artiu  r  K.   Norway.     Illustrated 

Pennku.  .ind  HruH  Thomson. 

EAST  ANGLIA.     By  W.  A.  Di  tt.     lUustratcd  by  Jo«bf 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    By  Arthur  U.  Norway. 

by  JoMKi'H  Pennkli.  and  Hugh  Thom&on. 

DONEGAL  AND  ANTRIM 

Ht<ui  Thomm>n. 

NORMANDY. 

Pk.nnli.l. 


\\y  STEfHEN    GWYNN.     Illl 

l{y   Rev.    r.    Dkarmkr.      lUuatrated 


DERBYSHIRE.     ByJ.B.  Firth.    llluBtrated  by  Xblli 

OXFORD    AND    THE   COTSWOLDS.      By  Hbrbbbx 

lUustmted  by  Frkpkrrk  L.  GuuiUH. 


MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

LCOHOL   AND    THE    HUMAN    BODY. 

.4.Y   INTRODUCTIOX    TO    THE   STUDY    OF    THE   SUfiJECT. 

fiason  Horslkv,  F.R.Sm  F.R.CS.,  M,B.,  B,S.  Loud.,  Horu  M.D,  Hakle,  fcc.,  kte  Chairman  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  ;  an«l  Maky  D*  Stcrce,  MaD« 
With  a  Chapter  by  ABmcii  Newsholme,  M.IX,  F.R.C.P.»  &('.     8vo,  5b,  net. 

Pofft, — **  Kxtremely  comprehensive^  and  certainly  supfcraerles  anything  of  the  kind  previously  obtainable 
^e.  .  .  *  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  Sturge  have  done  their  work  most  exceptionally  well,  and  words 
\y  be  found  in  which  to  praise  it  too  highly.*' 

NEW  BOOK   BY   J.  C,    NKSFIKLD,    >r.A, 

TO    THE    STUDY    AND    COMPOSITION    OF    ENGLISH. 


Globe  Svo,  4s.  6d. 


[Irttmu'liattJy, 


A    NEW    GEOMETRY    FOR    MIDDLE    FORMS. 

L,  IL,  ami    IIL  of  **A  New  Geometry/*  and   e<juivalent   to   Euclid,  Books   L-IV.,  togetlicr    with 

additional  matter. 
By  S.  Barnard,  M,A.,  and  J.  Al.  Ckild^  B.A.,  B.Sc.    Crown  8vo,  d«»  ttd 

GEOMETRY.     Part  in.,  containing  the  BulMstance  of  Euclid,  Books  IL,  III.  .^V37,  and 

til©  harder  Parts  of  IV,,  together  with  jidditioual  Sectiona, 
By  S.  Barn  ABO,  M.A.,  and  J*  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.So     Crown  8vo,  Ja.  6d, 


*HMET1C.        Chiefly     Examples. 

W.  Falmsk,  a. a,,  A«&iAtAnt  Muter  At  Clifton  College. 
vUr,—**  A  ftplendid  book/' 

GEOMETRY       PAPERS. 

ftud  rtrrmugtd  in  ordwr  of  difficulty.  With  illutu  on 
J«thod  of  8olriatf  Riderv.  By  Rctfiut  Dc/lkin,  M.A, 
jilfiro,  liiDp  cloth,  la, 

feRMAN  SCIENCE  READER. 

I  Xot^  .imi  Vocabulary,  By  Whxiam  H,  Wait,  Ph.D. 
m  fTO,  4«,  t>d. 

Its:  ChcmiatTy  (Gcrlach),  —  Phyiic*  (Sf»ttler).  —  Geology 
hIBneralogy  (Brauua).— ARtronomy  (M^bliu-WitHocnus).— 
^{RoMiiDaiin  X — Abt^revtatlotm. —Nates.  —Vocabulary. 

BNOTJ8H  CLASSICS.     NBW  VOli. 

NYSON,     In  Memoriam.     By 

iKt»  liORD  TSNXVH'iS.  Witlii  Anfilj'-stia.  ivud  Nutria  by 
I,  PKBCiVM.     fiUAvs  8vo,   >s.  r«L 

IL18H  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARy  SCHOOLS, 
NEW  VOLLMKS. 

CAULAY'S     ESSAY    ON 

LRRGN  HASTINGS.  With  lutroductiuu.  Notes,  &c.,  bv 
ITBullih,  M.A.     With  Mjip,     (ilu)jc  8vw,  limp  cloUi,  U.  M. 

S0DE5    FROM    SOUTHEY'S 

►E  OF  NELSON,  Kdltc4  by  C.  li.  StEs  i,  MA,  Globe 
lump  cloth,  KM. 

I       IN  THREE  PABTS.    POH  8CH<KJL  USE, 

JHORT     HISTORY    OF    THE 

DLlim  PEOPLE,  liy  John  Hit  uutL^GKFEN.  With  Map* 
TteWc*!      In  Three  Pai  t?«.     Cnm  ti  Svo,  a«,  i.ach. 

OLWICH  AND  SANDHURST 

TMeMATlCAL  PAPER5,  for  Admi*«ioij  into  tlie  Royal 
Ac&demy  u-ad  the  iUiyid  UillUry  Oolitic  fur  Ihu  year» 
I  iiictiuive.     Edited  by  H,  J.  UiumiUMiTlit  B.A.     Crown 


THE  BIBLE  STORY.     For  Ctiildreu 

of  all  Ag'-'s.  By  H-  N.  La\vs*ih,  Revised  by  Fhxdkb.ick  P. 
Lawbox,  M.A,,  II od.  Canon  uf  P«tvrboin>ntfh.  VoL  Lt  The 
BC'^nninj^  of  th«  Jtiwinh  Ch»ux'h,  Itluftroted.  Kirtni  crown 
Kv«.  [Short  (y. 


Si 


ROOM      MANAGEMENT : 

Princtples    sfid    Technique.      By    William    Cuattdliii 

I.l.^        l.:ri>w-ri  .;vu,  Im.  tjct. 

IVIDUAL  TRAINING  IN  OUR 

ULEae5.    By  CLABXjfcs  f.  BtiuxtuvK,    Extm  crown  $to, 

)ki  net- 


SCHOOLS  OF  HELLAS.    An  Essay 

on  thv  Practice  and  lliCniry  (J  Auctout  Ut-cclc  B-Jn^^tion  from 
tVOO  to  300  H.f:.  By  tliu  bite  KRjfMrrn  J.  Fkkema>,  H<rhulHr  of 
Trtiiity  C^llegv^  Catnbridgts,  Ci-av^r,  i-,i»v,v,tt^  "s,>u,iiir.  And 
Senior  Chajvccili.r'A  ModtillUl  (Itf^  pall, 

of  \V*inclicHter  College,  with  the  ~<,  Dr. 

Hesrv  jArjtsox,  £.  D.  A.  MoK^s;i^,, „  i^Lratcd 

from  Groek  Volma.    8vu,  ij».  uoL 

Eduftttioit.—*^  A  dcUifhtful  hook.  .  .  ,  Tlie  book  U  <mo  which 
should  certAlnly  find  a  plae«  in  the  Uhiury  of  every  public  nehooh 
and  be  w^oonjc"!  alike  by  Di^uitcrA  and  boyi," 

PROFESSIONAL       EDUCATION. 

Ijy  iV'fc-*wr  T.  CLirroRU  Alldctt.     C»'.*wm  bvo,  2«.  nut, 

TKt  Sptcinfur.^"'  Dr.  Allbutt'fl  Lecture  U  unc  of  the  ablest  thing! 
ou  the  subject  with  which  ft  den)*  thi\t  we  have  ever  rc«d,  luid  it 
should  d*}  a,  world  of  go*jd,  though  we  crUjnut  doovitt  tt  <«  iffoe." 

NOTES  ON  THE  COMPOSITION 

OF  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS.    By  Profowor  T.  CLirfwitJ>  Al,i^ 

BUTT.     Crown  kvo,  8*,  uet. 

MACMILLAN  S  PHlMAttY  SKRIE8.     NEW  VOL. 

LA      FAMILLE     TROISEL.      An 

«.>rigiijjU  IVeiuai  ytory.  By  >Ir«.  J  u.  Fkaxkr,  Author  of 
' '  Scencfl  of  Chitd-Lifti,  Ace.  Gruniui)4r  £xerui»<»  it  lid  V«K!«buUrx 
by  L,  GuouviLui.    Glolio  8vu,  l».  ed. 

FIRST   LATIN  BOOK.     By  W.  H. 

S.  JoNfts  M.A.,  Perse  fkrh<X)tt  Cuujbrldj^^e,     Globe  Svo,  1ft.  *1d. 

*.*  A  first  Year's  Course  on  the  Reform  Method,  with 
numerous    Exorcises,    Grammatical    Drill    Tables.   Lailn 
Songs  with  Music.  Summaries  for  Revision* 
position,  Lessons,  Vocabularies,  Stc. 


c»refuHy  earrlt^l 


Picture  Cora- 

-*'  The  book  U  n  gu»>d  u&Hniple  of  lh«  iiuw  inetluKl*'^ 
,f  Hekont  iCr^Heir.— '' Arnuigml  qu  it  ^itod  pluiif  Vory 
>ut." 

METHODS        IN        TEACHING. 

IJtjiiitf  tho  iHUjckton  >fcihud»  in  ElemenUry  iichools  tiy  IttwA 
V*  WLNTKitBt  iiN.  Including  ft  Chapter  on  Nature  Study  by 
E&wARD  lit  i'UK.    Crown  »ivi.,  5a.  noU 
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NOW    READV. 
Demy  8ro,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.|  fre«  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

'HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOK    THE    YEAB    1907. 

CONTAINING 

kU  Information  respecting  the  objectt  and  operationB  of 
the  College,  LUti  of  OfftcerSp  Examiners^  and  Membera» 
the  Regulations  of  the  various  Examinations,  &c  , 
with  an  Appendix  containing  the  following  Exam- 
inallon  Papers: 

1*  Ffk^pcri  «etatExAminAtioiiof  TcAchors  for  Dlploioas,  Mid»uiauicr»  inOiA. 
%  Do.  do.  do.  ChriAtTutLfl,  UH)*i. 

5.  Papers  set  ft!  Bxainlnation  of  FuptU  forCertificatei,  Mideiirnraer,  l^i;, 
4»  Do*  do.  do.  ChrUtniAA,  U*0«i* 
b,  PftporBfl«tirtPrufoB»ioiUklPreliji]lnary  E^cAmltiAtioii,  MArch,  1CK>>. 

6.  Do.  do.  du.  Septciubttr,  ltJO<>. 
7>  Pttpcn  set  At  Lower  Portni  ExuuLniitloti  .«.  .,,  KiajBUTntnor,  I9O0, 
8.                  Do.                       do.                               „,         ...  QirittiaAA,  190»1» 

*.*  No».  S,  4,  bt  and  0  m*^  Imj  bad  tcparatdj,  price,  free  by  post,  Td.caeli 
•ct.    NoSk  7  Aiid  Bt  price,  free  bj  poat,  4d.  eoob  aet. 

The  Diploma  Papers  are  to  be  had  only  In  the  Calendar. 
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F.  CHAtTNDV,  KM,  High  Street,  Oxfoid ; 
at  all  SHiTH'si  and  Wyman's  Boolutalks 
and  La  LiitRAiKic  CovriNEXTAtu,  9» 


A    NEW    DEVELOPMENT    IN 

INSTRUMENTS  for  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAF 


SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 

FOR 

PRACTICAL 

WORK 

IN 

GEOGRAPHY* 

Recent  Circular  to 
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Form  12A 

and  the  Suggestions 
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B.  of  E.  Cd.  2638,  1905. 


MAP 
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Horn 


LONGITUDE.  LATITUDE  fANI 
WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS,  Ac. 


FULLY    ILLUSTRATED 
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IXSTKr.UEXl-    A\U    LABORAronr    SI'KCJAl.f.STS, 


pMt!^Tc-i*  iv  nurtiAitD  n.AY  *^f»  io»%,  umtt*tt>,  «%v.jLD  KT^^wt  mu*,  m,^  WTO  %\y90ft:<t ,  vsnrTULftt 


lULATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

»0L  ARITHMETICAL  DEVICES.     I^v  VroL  G.   IL   IIRVAN,  F.R.S, 

ffT  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  LABORATORIES.    L    ( Illustrated, )    By  A.  E.  L.   HUDSON.  B.A.     . 
E  OF  INSPECTORS  AND  INSPECTIONS  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.   By  S.  ELFORl),  M.  A 
OF  ENGLISH.     An  Engliah  Teachers  Rejoinder.     By  CHARLES  J.  PUGH.  M.A. 
OF  SUNDAY  IN  BOARDING  SCHOOLS.     Hv  A.  G,    LINNEY 
PENSIONS.     IL     By  FREI»  CHARLES,  li.A. 
rOF  LANGUAGES.     Uy  II  L.   MILNER-BARRY,  M.A. 
■b  EDUCATION 

BuLATIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
BnEW  READING  BOOKS 
^P£  MIDDLE  AGES 

IlKG  OF  ENGLISH  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 
MB  CURRENT  EVENTS 

INTEREST:    General;    ScottUh;    Iriah ;     Welsh 
9F  RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS.     (lUustmted) 
SDENGE  : 

jmunciation  of  Latin.    By  \V.  H.  D.  ROUSE»  LituD.     .. 
rUl  Globes  used  aa  Sundials.    {UlustratecL)    By  Prof.  R.   A.  GREGORY 
Mftiire  Senaltivc  Flainea,    aHustrated,)    By  DOUGLAS  CARNEGIE       .« 
HfoF  the  Determination  of  some  Chemical  Equivalents,    (Ulustrnted.)    By  E.  T.  BUCKNELL 

System  of  School  Eiaminatlon.     By  A.  B,  YOUNG,  M.A,»  PLD 

proaeh  to  Linear  and  Quadratic  Eqaatlona«    By  WNL  1\  CLARKE,  B,Sc. 
of  Engtiah  in  Schools,     by  I.   fL   I  OVVLER,  M.A 


^  lonlion 

^^'^    'ma<?MILLAN    and    CO..    Limited 
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X'letu^iant" 


lA  French  Paper  Published  in  Eng:land) 

FOR   3   MONTHS   (2/6,    POSTAGE   INCLUDED). 


*'X'J£tuMant ^'  ottn  be  obtained  from  i 
Cbab.  J,  GiiAjiT  k  So>s,  Lord  Street  AroAdc,  Ltvorpool ; 
StAN^HiRD  &  Mann\  New  8tn>et,  Binuiugham  ; 
F.  CaADitDY,   104,  High  Street,  Oxford; 
at  all  Smith's  and  Woman's  BookstaUe ; 
and  La  Librattiie  Continestai.k,  9,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E»C. 


THE  "ENCLEFIELD"  SCHOOL  EASEL 

Tlic  b«i»t  utifiliAiji  I  lor  an  Art  Rfuin,     6«. 

THE  "ERECTNEK"  BOOK  SUPPORL 

Fur  the  correction  iT  «tuoyin|f.  and  th*  prcaenrjiiioii  of  the  oyc- 
sight  of  thv  >'oui)i;  duriusr  thi^  pvriod  of  tJheir  *^.hu(.l  Uftu  Prirct 
froTti  2s.  6d- 

WrtUjcr  tU4tt-ipti<i<*  tir:tUarf  fo  Vr.  J.  AMSLtt'iA'Lti.  t  j-.j    j  ii    i  ^  --  < „   ^ 


London  &  South  Western 

SHORT  HOLIDAY  T 

To  the  Oontinent- 


CYCLIKG    TOURS    in    Normaitdy    4ad 
Sonthanii^toft. 


3  to  14^  Days  Exeursion  Tick 

Steaxuur)  u-^  ■ 

lAi»dun  to  Bavitc,  24i.  I5d.,  every  TbuixUT 

London  to  Hui]-       '  "    "  '       '  ' 'U«»,  ! 

Souttiaiuptciii  t  : . :  2iid  < 


B3- 
Lotidou  t 

SoiithfiTi  I 


id'»y  »*r»*t  1 


24»,  0<J.,  »vtj 


ejTjl 


-.' ,    for  \ 


2S*,.  tHi  ,  every  Ttio 
-'iiji.  tid,;  Vnd  rhi,.*  r*». 


iBsued  V  ftry  Fnd»y,  Sitturd^j^y ,  and  M  > 
rvtum  n^j  to  and  luehidlug  Tuc^d^y  f  ulli  >  v 


I'or   t'tuti^ufan  of  SaitiiHf*  and  alt  furtktr 
Mil.  H.  Hoi  WM,  Hupt.  of  the  line,  WtUtri^  i — ^ 
Mr.  T.  M*  Willi  a  us,  Dotkt  amf  Marint  SvpL^ 

The  cri»rii|Mi»j't  Guide  Book  tu  Hvlfdny  Ri, 
Brittany  Heut  free  on  «pt>ll 


Jvax  I,   IW7, 


CHAS.  J.  OWENl 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  Pi 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH     Ml 

Revised,  Corrected,  aod  Augmented  by 
Universilj  of  Cambridie. 
Post  8vo.  Croth,  Price 

THK  STATU)NEKS^  CCiMPASY,  Sr-no 
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Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Coiumii    . 
One  Eigbib  Page,  or  Quarter  ColDmn 
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BRIDGE   UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


England  for  Use  in  Schools, 

I  D.   IxMts,  M.  A,  formerly  Scholar  of  Oriel 

>^ford.     Crown  8vo»  with  Thirteen  Maps  and 

4r.  6d.     AlsFO  in  three  separate  piirts,  2«. 

L,  lo  K'OQ  A.D. ;  Part  II.,  15(19-1714  :  Part 

-1001.) 

pHrnnHlynsn  Fchool  hiitory,  thi«  vf4um«  of  &oni« 

1  ti,>  tho  avcnige  rtadtr  jih  n  atAiidard 

til  Kiit(1i»<h  lii^tiTj'.     I't'i-irtirtluii, 

:  1.1  III  nrc  ith  txttftijiiKiuig  leiitureB, 
Lmleiit  iliL  ieuMiiJii?!  uf  the  oxaniincr  hiivo  boco  kept 
►** — Qlat'jow  HtrtifiL 

It  ptCBS  BaiC0,     New  Volumk. 

Cambridge  Local  BxaminaHoas  {StolorU  July 
and  Oct  ember,  f9&S. 


by     William    Wordsworth • 

and  annotated  by  Clara  L.  Thomson.     Extra 
K  1b<  6d. 


The       Principles      £>f     Intellectual 

Ed y cation.     Bv  F.  H.  Matthews,  M,A..  Or^'anising 
Masier  tu  the  KJu«:ation  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County    Conn  til,    author    of    **  A    Dialogue   on    Moral 
Education/*    Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiii  +  138.     28.  6d.  net. 
Contents : 

The  QuioAUiltitiA. 

Fort'fgn  Lftuguftgei, 

The  Clftsuic*. 

Logic     Rud     SumtDArj     of 

Genera)  CornildvimtlonR. 
BjKciiU  «ubjcctH  litkd  »}>toUl- 

iMAttcru. 
Coiieluttlon. 
Indax. 

Cambrlt^^e  JStblc  tor  Scbcola  aiiD  Collcfic^. 

Nkv\  VourMK. 
Satfect  for  the  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors* 

e^famfaatlons,  J  90S* 


ciiAr 

I'HAP, 

1, 

The  Iinpirtfliicc  «.nd  Limits 

vni. 

t.f  I'hcurj'. 

IX, 

11. 

The  Aim  at  KUuiatiou, 

X. 

Ill 

ExfttThi*«a. 

XL 

lY, 

The  Training  of  tbc  Sen'ev, 

Eye,  EKr,  •nd  Hand. 

Xtl. 

V. 

Ilio  Close  of  ttic  Flr«t  Stage, 

VI. 

The  fteeond  Htago* 

xni. 

VII. 

Science. 

The  Book  of  Esther,  with  Introdurtion> 

and   Ncjtt'is  by  the   Rev,  A.  W,   Sthkane,  D.D,     Kxtrit 
fi'iip.  Svo,  Is.  6d.   nt't. 

SUITABLE   FOR  THE   CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS, 
JULY   AND    DECEMBER,    1908. 

Tho  Pitt  Press  Seriss,  &c. 

WoRic.  Kditoa. 


Press  Shakesfieare  for  Scltools. 

0.— The  Merobant  of  Venice,    Witb  f  ntitxluctioti, 
Dios&Ary  by  A.  W.Viiinn-,  M.A.     Fifth  Kditioir.    U,  (kl, 

bCKrlboy'fi  edltiou/'—SrAooJ  Oumtlian, 


^   Sfudeni's   Bhakespeare, 

»«-CorlolBnus.    E.iiic^l,  for  the  use  of  fttudcntv,  by 

nd  thorough  «  pleea  of  vi  ork  ofi  w«  were  l«d  to  exfxx*! 
And  Hmtiitt  m  the  Mine  Berlt*,  to  soy  nothing  of  the 
Verity  hiMi  *o  nbly  pre[)«re<l   for  tho  *!:ichool  Sh&kti- 


fhB  Pitt  Press  Series,  &c. 
WoiiK                                         Er.ITOR,           PRict. 
t,  d. 
„.    The  HcTocji .,,..,.,.,,,., E.  GARnivitn 1    « 
Coiiiurttnd  Lyeida*  ,„.„„.    A.  W.  V«rit¥    .«.„  2    0 
ta.. „               ......  ]     6 

ion    «...,.. t, ,      J.  B.  U.  MAfiTKftMAX  2     0 

..         ':       tin  Durward.,. ^.Uvuih09[lnthfPrtu* 

ft^  iivi«ettons  from liiaaC.  L.THOMS0if  I    0 


..^     Le  Chlen  du  Oikfittiiine    m. 
....     L«  MiwuithTopc,. I 


E;  G.  W.   Hiucx- 


:} 


HOLTZ...., 

[  L'Hlatolro  d'tm  Conscrit-.,    A.  a  liopis  .........  3 


2    6 


AUTBQfl, 

H-ftTwiTifi Twenty  Stories  from  .,,,..     W.  Ripj'Mauwjv    .,,.,    3 

OoethB  .........  Herronnu  und  Dca^thca  .  j^;,  W*  cTbtokuJ  ^ 

Hauff Dim  BiJd  dca  K«i«et9   Karl  DasuL .,«....  S 

Brasmus  -,...    Colloquiii  lAtina  ,. 0.  M,  EDWAnr>fl   ...  I 

Gomel  lus 


pRict. 
t.d. 


I  Li  V*..*  vt  Milt  lade*.  TliemU- 
"       1^     saniftB,  and  Clmon 

Oa«sar 


)■■ 


ti.    8HVCKHt'RUII    I 


I  Do  Bcllo  Galileo,  fiooks  11.  \  .    ^   i>„„*^  m  c^ 

t    and  in.... , JA.O,  PwRWr S  t» 

i  De  Bcllo  Gollico,  Booka  II.  I  E.  S.  BHttcKbtiRuii 

I     HUdlll i 

(lytifi  emnplett  Vocabutaritt)        «ftOh  1  I* 

Cioero   -»*    Omilons  <vjfviii«t  OiUUnc'  J.  C.  Ni«>t.*..«....«  2  0 

HoraCB  ^.^ t»de«,  Bt*tjk  II I. ,„.«... ......    J.  Gow f  0 

Idvy lifM>k  XXJ. M.  S.  m»jiPAi-E  ...  2  r. 

Vergil   ,... Aoucld,  Hi^'ik  X A,  Bjuowick...  .  „.  1  rt 

Also  (in  Edition  with  complete  VoenbulRty.  »,  1  (t 

ORBSK- 

Hurlpides  .,.    necubn ^.. .»»...    W.  8,  Hadliy  ......  X  rt 

Homer Iliad,  Book  VI o.  M  Edwahum  ...  i  0 

Plato         .^t►l^l  j?tH8ocmti»  .^^ ..♦♦♦....    J.  Adam ..♦,,„  8  li 

Thueydldes     ii^.kHf.  ., ,« A  W.  Sprait   ,.,...  &  ft 

Xenophon  ...    Auihu.'^ia,  B<*ok  l...... A,  PRm>»  ...........  8  U 

,,  ,,        llcKik  1 O  M.  Edwari* 

(With  €otn Jiff te  Vvcnbtdttiy)  ...         , 1  ft- 


SUITABLE  FOR  THE  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1908. 


Press   Shakespeare   for  Scitools, 

Ijduitioii,  Note*.,  (ujd  Cil«'Pjwirj.  Viy  A.  W,  Vkrit\,  M.A. 

-e.-Kl»ff  Richard  II.    Fifth  Edition.    1*.  od. 
ehuvis  cnreful  ^chuUn^liip  und  a  ri)>e  Btcrmry  jud|^ent. 
fficult  to  prul«e  fhiti  work  (or  tlit«  Mjriu»>)  too  highly." 


JulluB  Oaesar,      With  Extmctft  from  Kurtli*» 
nth  Edition.     U.  <kl, 
,  Verity's  adiailmhle  school  editions  of  $haketp«aro's 

Merchant  of  Venice.    Fifth  EdiUoit.    ]».  dd. 


AtTTIOK- 


Tlio  Pitt  Pi  ess  Series,  Slo. 


from  Shakespeare.    Hntt  Selection :  Tb(^  Tom- 
I  iL.   it.  The  Jtfcrchunt  of  Venice,  King  Lear,  Twelfth 
?   Intnjduetion  and  Notes,  ruJ  au  Appendix  of 
[•oare,  by  J.  H.  Flatukr,  M.A     It.  Od. 

Cpmp/ete  Educational  U$U 


De  Foe Robinson  Crusoe,  Purt  I. . . 

Milton  .. 


Scott. 
Bacon 


vepira 

Xenophon.. 


BurlpldoA 

wlH  U  9tnt  Oft  Aopticatibn 


PmirR. 

s.a, 

J.  H.  B.  .MAmtRMAN     %     <K 
Cora ua  and  Lycldsfl ,„     A.  W.  Vrrit?  :l    0 

\     and  itthcT  Poems  /  *'         ***...«. 

Sonnets,. m         •».«.».  1  i^ 

cHd  MorUlity  ...«. J.  A.  NiticLiif  .,.„..„  t  <* 

Xlarinion  „„ J.  H.  B.  MAtmUMAK  t  0 

KsasyR A.  8.  Wkst 8  It- 

{With  cmut4tliVef(^larm\      o«c1i    1    <1 

Acneld,  Bui^ks  L  si»d  II....    A,  Silwwiac 1    iV 

{With  ttnkpfttt  r&c*tbutarie»)      .♦.        -.     m       1    "• 
AiiRb«i«i»,  B<H)k»  L  Rudll.    A.  ffttruA 4    » 

^,  ,«  t,  G.  1I.K»WAR2M 

(iriTA  rom|»?«C<  VoeubuttiH**}      etneh    1    • 

Alc«»it* ^.^.Uk\>vv\  ,.„^ —  ^  ^ 


JXiE  rXIVFRSITY  PRESS  \V AKEH0\3 S^E,  YclWt  \jaive.    C.  Y.  ^VKX , 


I 


IV 


The    School    World — Advertisements  [August, 

^IRKBECK  COLLE 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS.    CHANCERY    L 


Mttetricai  MAfjiiu*:ttH(f  ... 


ENGINKEKINO    AND   CHEMIiSTBY. 

CITY    AND    GUILDS    OF    LONDON 

INSTITUTE. 

T\i»  £utnuj'>;  Kx^miuMXi'mn  Vi  tbe  ItitttituU;  t  O/livge*  aire  htrld  in 
Hvj^uiij^.  l'«rtic"iUn»  'A  ihv  Eutr^iicv;  KxAmiujitiouk,  8cboliu>bip«, 
yvm,  aud  C'j'iTB^'ff  Htiidy,  lauy  Iff:  ohvuuvd  from  tbc  r««i«ecrtire  0-»ll««**. 
^/r  (rijut  tU':  Uva/i  Office  •>{  the  lustituts.  Gre«luLm  C</lleffe,  BM-ixurhall 
Mi-vet.  K.C. 

OITV  AMD  OUILOS  OCMTIIiU.  TCCHfflCAL  COIXCOC 

(EXHlHlTiOH   H^fAU,   M.Wj 

A  Oilk-gc-  f'ir  llijfher  Technical  luutnivtum  for  Day  8tudeut«  uot  under 
!<}  fn'f'jMHnjf  t/j  l>MM>mv  Ciril,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Eugiueers, 
ChttmU^l  atid  <ither  Mauufacturem,  aud  Teachem.  Tkm  College  ia  a 
**H':lMj'Aof  the  UnIirer*itvo£  I>/udun  "  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 
Foe  for  a  full  AiMKX'iatetihiii  0>»ir»e,  ^0  pvr  K«««i<iU.  Profeaaora  :— 
C'UU  atul  Mrxlui^irijU  Eni/Uurin<j    W.  E.  Dalbv,  M.A.,  BJic,  JI.Inst.C.E. 

( W.   E.   AvKToy.    F.R.8.,    Past    Prea. 

i      Iuat.E.E. 

<ftmiarry J      ^  ,^„ 

lfee4ax^  a/ui  il'iihtmatw.^       ...    O.  liE.vKici,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.H. 

OITV  AMD  OUILDt  TCCHMIOAL  COLLBOK.  PIMSBURV. 

(Lkoxakd  Htbekt,  City  Road,  E.C.} 

A  Ct/llege  for  loterrnediate  Inatructioii  for  Day  8tudent«  preparing  to 

miter  Kugiueeriiig  aud  Chemical  Induatriea,  aud  for  Evening  Htudenta. 

F«ea,  iL-lfi  {Mr  Heaaiou  for  I>iy  Mtudenta.    Prufeaaors  :  — 

Pkumij-^  n.m.1  ui^^i^^,.!  J7.i«;-«^;-«  )  MiLVAsriH  P.  THOMFSorf,  D.8c.,  F.B.8., 
Phi,$U-$aHdHUHtuME^jin€^.ri^\     PHncijml  of  the  CoUcie. 

Mfte/umirtU       Ji/ujin€trin(/      atul  \E.   G.  Cokek,   M.A,   D.Sc,   M.In8t. 

MaUuMuUuit /     M.E. 

OuMiM-nt    K.  Meldola,  F.R.8.,  F.I.C. 

City  aud  Guilds  of  Ix>udou  Institute, 

Greabaui  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

DATCHELOR     TRAINING     COLLEGE 
FOR   TEACHERS, 

Camber  WELL  Obove,  8.E. 

PriMipal—yi\M  Rioo. 

Mistrest  of  Method— MIm  Carpekteb. 

Other  Teaebora  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  pncticBl  course  of  professional  trainiug  for  Teachers  Ln 

HeoomUry  Hchools,  with  abundant  opiwrtutiity  for  class  teaching  in 

tlie  DATCIIEIXJII  (600  pupils)  and  other  schools. 

8TUDKNTH     PHEPAUEI)     FOR    THE    CAMBRIDGE    TEACHERH 
CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA 

FREE  STUDENHillN'  nwarrJod  annually  to  a  University  Graduate. 
Also  A  KINDEHOARTKN  DIVIHION  preparing  for  the  Examinations 

of  the  National  Froel>el  Union.     Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVIHION  proimring  for  Final  B.A  or  Cambridge 

Higher  I>ocal  Honount. 

Kco :  £'20  a  year  for  non-rcHidcnts. 

A  coiiifortablu  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.    Torus  moderate. 

AI.HO 

HPECIAL  COUU8K8  OF  TRAINING  for  Teachers  of  Piano  and  Class 

Singing. 

The  next  Term  commences  on  September  10. 

KING'S   COLLEGE,   LONDON. 

(University  of  London  ) 

DEPARTMENT    FOR   TRAINING    TEACHERS    FOR    SECONDARV 

SCII(X>LS. 

Thotiry,  PnicMcu,  un.l  HlHt«ijy  of  Education  :  J.  W.  ADAMSON,  B.A., 
Profi'HHor  (Homl  (if  tlie  I)o|Kirtnjcnt). 

Kthl(»:  Kovirunil  A.  CAI.UKCO'IT,  D.Llt.,  D.D.,  Profcjwor. 

IVycholotfy  :  C.  M.  MYKHM,  M.A.,  M.I)..  ProfosMor ;  W.  BROWN,  IJ.A., 
Lm-tiiror.  * 

Tho  Dopurtniont  Ih  rifC()giii<«c'«i  by  the  Board  «>f  Kdiication  ad  a  Tniining 
Collogo  for  Hui'oiiiliiry  To»u;licrM  unilur  tljc  Tcachora'  Reglstratiou  Rcgu- 
latloUM. 

Tho  Coiirno,  whiih  inol»i<loM  Practical  Work  in  Secondary  Scliools, 
4fXt<<n<lN  ovor  ttno  AcaiUnjical  Year,  bi'^i'^iiuK  in  Octolwr  or  January. 
ll  Ih  Huitablo  fitr  tliiiH«<  wim  aro  ]>if|>aritiK'  to  take  the  'roachcrs'  Diploma, 
UnlvriMity  «»f  LiiiuloM,  and  for  tl>o  Coitllioatc  of  tho  Teaclicrs' Tmining 
Syndlciti',  lfnlv<«iNlty  of  Cainbrl.lKt'. 

Tho  I'cc  in  tJO  for  tho  year  if  i>ai<l  in  advance,  or  8  (Juinciia  per  tonn 
(thnni  tcnuw  in  ihc  year).  Aj»pli^"'i^i*'"  «hould  bo  made  to  l*rof.  ADA.M- 
HON,  KiiiK  M  College.  >trand,  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES  (A  Con- 
^  stituont  Colloffo  of  the  University  of  Wales).  Department 
for  the  TrnlnlnflT  of  Secondary  Teachers.    I'rofosHor  of  Education, 

R.  I..  Aiu  iiKU,  M.A.  (1  at o  Seliolar  of  Wadham  CidloKC,  Oxford),  assisted 
by  .MiwJ.  K.  HoKiANi'.  M.A.,  and  K.  Fi.KTrnKU,  B.A. 

Pre|»aration  iH  otT.rcd  for  tl>e  Toacherf*'  l>ipl«>nja  of  the  University 
of  Wah'H  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (rne«>retical  aud  rnictioal). 
Fai'iUtlof*  for  I'lartical  rciichinf^  are  pri>vided  at  the  two  County  Sch<»ul8 
in  Bangor,  and  at  the  Tivparatury  Schtml  which  in  under  tho  contiid 
of  tho  Depart ntcht. 

Tliere  iH  uImu  a  Hindi  r^jtrten  Training  Dci».irtmont  in  which  propini- 
tfoti  /.-  nirovftl  fiiv  the  Ui^fhcy  Corfllicato  Kxan\i nation  of  the  National 
Fnnln'l  I'lilnn.     StmU-nti*  iu  thin   DciMirtnicnt  practise  lu  Uic  K.Vx\OLct. 
ifartvuntt.ii'lwil  f.i  tlw  I'roimvntitry  School. 
/^///  ttutinilntit  of  tlw  I'ntirmi'r*,  IVoj*,  Scholar»*hlp?,  &c.,  \uav  Vmj  \iivd 
ott  nppliiHtion  /-■  *•■  ■  '••x*''finr. 


>    E^riBBBXMBO    CE«Ji 

UMIVERSmr  OP  LOirDOlL-OMinas  of 

iBBtioM  for  tks  BeiiaeB,  Arts.  aMi  U 

Rised  TeMhtfs  of  tks  Umivwaity. 
W«U-«|«ipp6d   LabontoriM  for  CfcsMlotij,    KifiiM 

Zooiogj,  Botaaj.  Goolofy.  MiMnlocy.  mi  Mati 
LECTURES  OD  Political  Koonomy.  ComaMreialGeafEiphj 

Bankruptcy,  Bqtiity  and  ConveyaBGin^  lafir. 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Geraaaa,  araaisk.  1 

CONJOINT  BOARD :  Lectures  and  PrMsCioal  WariciaGhe 

and  Biology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  BTeniiig)L— I>rawi^  Paial 
Modelling,  Life  CTssses,  Wood-Garvini^,  Ac 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Awlstant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent 

Protpeeiiu  Prte  ea  aWsfioaf>»a. 

ITNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.    Sen 

^  are  orraaiaed  for  tka  Matrinalatiaa.  Prelteii 
latermediate  Arts.  latermediato  Soieaee.  latscMS 
(B.D.)  and  B.A.  and  B.6o.  Degree  Bzamiaatioaa  of 
of  London,  for  the  Cambridfe  Hifhar  Looal  Bsa 
for  the  Traiaing  of  Seeoadary  Tiaahera.  OoMMiMo 
of  the  above  Coarsea»£13  13s.  per  seoaioa.  Beriikr 
Ooiaea. 

Complete  Three  Tears*  Coartes  ata  arraDged  for 
Meehanical,  atid  Sleetrieal  BagiaeeriBg;  aad  OoarM 
iateodiag  to  beoooie  Arehiteets  aad  Barveyota. 

The  CoUege  is  the  oaly  lastitatloa  !■  the  Weet  of 
proTides  oomplete  Medieal  and  Dental  Oarrfoala. 

The  Work  of  tbe  Wooiaa  Stodeatt  ia  ander  tbe  ■ 
Lady  Tator. 

For  fall  informatloB  see  Proepeetaa,  wbiek  will  bt 
OB  applicatioB.    JAMBS  RAFTBR.  Rarlatrar  aad  St 

ESSEX   EDUCATION    COMM 

COUNTY  CENTRAL  LABORATORIBS,  CHEU 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  IN:?! 

1.  Winter  School  of  Agriculture. 

2.  School  of  Horticulture. 

3.  Dairy  School 

4.  Special  Courses. 

Full  particulars  of  these  Courses  may  be  had  on  app 
Secrktary,  County  Technical  Laboratorios,  Chelmsford. 

ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COL 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONIK)X.) 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  on  OCTOBER  : 
College  x>rcpare8  Students  for  the  I^ondon  Degrees  in  So 
and  for  certain  of  the  Oxford  Honour  Examinationa. 

Ten  Bntranco  Scholarships,  from  £50  to  £60  a  yes 
Buraarics  of  not  mure  than  £30,  tenable  for  three  years, 
for  Competition  in  July,  1908. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  I 
College,  Engleficld  Green,  Surrey. 


CHURCH  EDUCITION  GORPORATJ 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OX 

Training  Collefire  for  Women  Seeondary  Te 

/*ri«r<>a/— Miss  Catiikrink  I.  Dodd,  M.A.  (Ute  Lectur 
at  the  Manchester  University). 

Students  arc  prcptirod  for  the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  i 
Teacher's  Diploma,  aind  for  tho  Higher  KroebelCHcrtifieate 
courses  for  teachers  visiting  Oxford  in  the  Spring  ami  Su 

Dursjiricft  and  .Stholajrships  to  be  awarded  m  the  Sprin 
Terms.     Apply  to  the  Principal. 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INS 

Taujahtm  Uoad,  Wkht  Kknhinqton,  Londox 

(Itecogniscd  by  the  Board  of  Education.) 

C/taJrma/i— Sir  W.  Mathkk.  rr^cuttrw— Mr.  C.  O.  Mo: 

\S<ritiaT>i— "^V^.  Kvav^vKVi.SxM-ONDS,  M.A.    Principal — Mis 
Vtu?^wic\.\\*e%  tvwvi  \v\TW<iw\A.T^  x^'gax^Vwi  "^iK^^Jsani^c^ 


AGENCY  FOB   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

BAtltigvtDctit  of   a  Cutumlttt'e   ai^i^jhited   by  the  Tcuchcr^. 
^tlqf«    of     Preccptons,     IIaidm»?<tn;«»o»"     A}<«ocUUt>n, 
.tioM  of  AMifttiiitt-MiAtresMS,  and  Webb  County 
SchuuU  Ansociution,) 
AddTt4^—li,  Go  WEB  Snuarr,  Lonooic,  W.C. 
K#fl»»trar— Misi  ALICE  M.   FOUNTAIN. 
—    \:'—   been  established   for  the  purpose   of  rnnhlinp' 
without  unneccsittry  oost.    All  fees  hate  thtr*- 
n  the  lowoit  bft«it  to  cover  the  working  expenii*  s. 
"t  oi  i'lj'li     rin  I  I'nvate  Solioula,  and  Parent*  requir- 
or    T*.>ai  lj!  i  .1      .king"    Appointments,    are    invited    to 

and  Trruned  Tcacheri  for  Sehooln  and  Private 
Teaclie^ri  for  Music,  Art^  nnd  otlicr  cpeoial  jub- 
libera  of  Tarioai  nationatitieA ;  Kindergarten  and 
on  the  Ri'tfitter,  and  every  endeavotir  is  wade  to 
ndidate*  fur  any  vocancy, 

ihipi   and   Transfers   are   arranged. 

Yiewa— 10,30  a.m.   to  1   p.m,,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

3  p,m. 

n    Sweden  —During  the  Summer 

|3lr.  vV  Mr^.  Fn.^RKN^ir-K  retuive  visit^o-^ior  pupitw  (OFiRH.-i.illy 

r    EMfiLisii,  and  iruAviicN)   in  rliuh   hotiae   in    Otilecirlbii. 

U  ftUutited  in  nbirLh  tuid  fir  dt«triL't,  c^jvcrtd  wilTi  lukt-* 

1x1  one  uf  tho  f<nire»t  pr.>vince«  of  SwcdrU  ;  and,  tliough 

the  bettlen  tnick,  ir  i»  witliiri  t;i4J*>'  ri-'ut^h  of  the  tiioit 

"  the  couatrj'.    Acce-^*  cuMy  from  KnKland,  i  wi  Guthcii- 

or  MaliUK,     Inqnirie*  (elating  waut*  and  times): 

Tl!4ini:^    Jiiftiiritt.    SNikJlN,    I.I  PVIKA.    WWK'tvlCX. 


D-HAND   BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

>ks  ai  26  per  cent.  Discount  [  All  kinds  of 
ATIONAL  LitHjKS  (iTicludlii^f  Sclentlfit'),  and  Ut  all 
Illations  {Elvinoiitary  .lud  Advanced),  ^iipnlio.!,  Heut  on 
Li*tt<  free,     tjtate  whuIa.     DtM^kH  bougfjt ;  good  prieea 

r,  &  8,  FoYf.R^  1S^'^  Chfltring  Cross  Rond,  London,  W.C. 


PANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  &c. 

aIb  Prices  throug^h  Mann  fact  urer's  Ai^ent. 

,  1,  Anuvlel  VilUts,  Chilmaford  Rtad.  B.  Woodford,  N.E. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COM 


X40M£I0N. 


I 


Pictures    for   Presen 
and  Home  Decoratio 

Frsixned  Autotypes  arc  idv.  ■  fU.     ttS 

clumit-tor    rt'itdi-rw   iLeni  >  ^iv  tw 

pijriHja.cs  in  homoH  of  tust.  .^lor^to  0 

ttium  within  the  reach  ui  mu^L  lovers  of  | 


I 


THE    AUTOTYPE    FINE 
CATALOGUE,  ^ 

Now  Ready*    New  Edition r  with  upwai 
Miniature  Photographs  of  Notable  Au 
23  Tint  Block  Illustrations. 

For  convenience  of    reference,  tlio  ppblktitloni 

Alphabetically  under  Arttat*'  mLin«a.| 

POST   FREE  ONE  SHILLING 

A  VISIT  OP  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  j 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GAL 

74.  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  lONDON, 


I 


IVERSITY  OF  EDINBUR 


Chancellor:  The  Right  H^m.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P,,  D.CL,,  LL.D,,  &c. 
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B^May  t<*  the  end  of  July. 

iilty  omhracus  81ii  FaeultlttSf  vir,.  :   Arts,  Science,  Divinltyf  Lew,  fMedlicine  and  Surgery,  und 

■-■;*  arc  guiiferrcd,     Thoro  art  )•-  ^    .i,ir.,-,.„t  uvcnoc?*  Ut  the  Arts   Decrees*   Tlie  ^fntd 

.:'i3ii^est  Science,  &c./bc«idoft  A  'Uigt.'*,  Philowiphyt  Mathcumri..-*,  .V.;  ;    utrl   ir'hriat 

vil  StTvlco  Examluritioii«  thut  i     lo  onnbSuo  titudy  for  Iki^tMj'.  m  Alt'.,  S  icncc, 

11  I    -jr.  iM  ..xjimutHtions,     In  44ildition  to  Li<t.  it,'i,,u,,j  auil  Uuwmri*  t>cKi-c<J*  in    Art-*,   the   Ilij^hui    h^grt 

i  d*     iCtlucntiuu  111  Military  subject*  la  gliron  In   conueitiun  with  tlio    Stherjic-of  iiI^iIuicTjI  of  Anuy  C^ 

Degrc^ert  m  Science  (U.Sc.  and  D  8e.)  amy  bo  taken  in  Pure  Sciencei  Cngclneering,  iui4  in  P^^uli 


uet.'c*,<uiry  i\p| 


As^riculture  Jiol  iu  Foreetryi    Th^^re  arc  fttllycqi^ir 
Tho  curri cull] ni  in  Divinity  AQorda  a  thorough  truinlng  iu    ! 
of  Divinity  (I*  in  i- -oijfcrfd.     Tho  LAW  Faculty,  UtaSdc*  fut  i 

•   ■      '  '    ■^     M  JurtMprudc'ncu  and  Public  Intcrnattonid  Liw,  \  vti-uhui  jj.h  i  i.. 
nd  Privftto  Law  and  Admini^tnitive  Utw,  and  i*  thu*  adjipt^yl  for 
d  admii]i>»tnttivc  uppti^inlmcnta  generally.     Tlic  iJkfcgrcfcs  of  Bacht; 
J  Hi:  f  .kCMjiy  .^i  Medicine  lui«  a  full  curriculum.  In  Mwliciuc  mni  Burgcry,  and  is  ci.|nip{-.- a  wui, 
lesKiry  appliaucc*  for  PnictJuiil  Teaching.     Arnplu  fuciljtiefi  aio  FtfT-'idcl  f"r  CHniraJ  Inutniirinu  ^t  th> 
U'dpital  for  Si*  k  Cliilfrvn.    ib^pitid  fur  JnfcctiouM   Di-irii«e-.  uid    Itoyal   Artylum  for  the   Ins^vne.     F* 
hy  the   LJniv      ^  iiiuliclor  of  Mudicinc  4 ''  ''  '    '      1,.  lor  of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Mi 

hd  theao  Dog]v>  ]iiracticc  thi'oiighont  Eli  iuiriinionfi,  and  for  admiavion  to  tli 

Wc^-*  in   tVif'   I  1  in.      A  lUplonm   In  Ti  ^  . mu  and    Hygienic  (D.T.M-  i  ii.)  l^ 

rcrtific-ato  in  Tropical  Oiscasee  in  aW  conferred  on  i^ualifiud  Mcfunu  rr.uui.u 
flacteriokrgy  and  Tn-pie^tl  DiA^aaoa,    In  MmsIc  alao  there  ia  a  full  counu  of  atu 
- 1  red. 

rtty  iiUlt  luMnai^t*  u£  41  I'rufuB<4orM,  49  Lc»ctururB,  and  over  M)  Aaaititanta  and  liornonstratora.       lliq  annual  amo 
^lAcbolarahliw,  B(ir«arli>9,  PHcce,  &c.,  U  about  £18,500.    Facllittca  are  alTurdud  for  research  lu  scientific  and  otlt«;r  anb^c 

■-•'<  in   Artf,  Soiyuet-s   I>ivlnity»    Law,  and  Mualc,  and  they  are  admitted  to  gmdiiatlou  in  Arh 
a'  l>6gnH>4iu  VK dio in c  being  afforded  by  woU-oqulppcd  CKtra-aoudomlcal  SohooU. 


3lrt>  cf  Study  i^> 
bis  Clkrk.  l.'i 


l'^ 


I,  (»y  pf»»t. 
..       ;^, . ,  ..:.,.  .  . .....  -  Prclitnlwary 

'  Uirixiiiy,  Lnir,  ilcrdicinc,  And  Muslc^  tid.  « 
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SiXPEKCE. 


lew    regulations    for 
lCondary  schools. 

_KENNA'S  statement  in  Parliament 
ihort  time  ago  prepared  us  for  important 
pevelopments  in  ihe  State  organisation 
idary  education,  Tlie  regulations  now 
My  bear  out  the  Minister '^  forecast.  The 
^Treasury  grant  has  enahh:^d  the  Dcpart- 
'inake  drastic,  not  to  say  revolutionary 
,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  far-reaching 
fi  the  who!e  field  of  national  education, 
attempt  has  been  made  to  co-ordinate 
BUid  secondary  education  by  allocating  the 
I  grant  to  those  schools  only  which  are 
to  offer  a  large  proportion  of  '*  free 
[to  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools. 
tame  time  the  schools  arc  set  free  from 
^  harassing  restrictions  which  unduly 
heir  freedom  and  made  satisfactory  in- 
rganisation  almost  impossible.  A  sum- 
the  regulations  will  show  the  sweepirig 
r  of  the  changes  introduced, 
first  place,  the  schools  are  to  be  placed 
d  not  nominally  under  the  control  of  the 
Jiorities,  which  are  in  future  to  appoint 
ty  of  the  governing  body.  No  religious 
I  be  applied  to  members  either  of  govern- 
or of  staff.  No  denominational  religious 
>n  is  to  be  given — except  on  the  written 
of  parents,  which  fnay  be  acceded  to, 
in  that  case  the  cost  of  the  instruction 
not  to  fall  on  public  funds, 
conditions  will»  in  the  case  of  nearly  all 
kmar  schools  of  the  country,  involve  fresh 
or  **  instruments,"  and  the  replacement 
ig-  governing  bodies  by  representatives  of 

authorities. 

gfreater  liberty  will  be  given  to  a  school 
yg  its  curriculum  and  *'  special  course  " 
with  higher  grants  disappear.  It  is 
f  worthy  of  note  that  encouragement  in 
\  of  an  increased  grant  will  be  gi%*en  to 
making  special  educational  experiments 
I  by  the  Board. 

It  to  reasonable  restrictions,  a  school  may 
\  Its  own  curriculum — it  will  no  longer 
ssary  or  possible  to  select  *■  special 
',  Vol,  9.J 


science  '*    subjects    in    order    to    obtain   a   higher 
rate  of  grant. 

The  old  grants  with  their  vexatious  complica- 
tions and  variations  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  uniform  grant  of  ;£.5,  payable  on  all  boys 
between  twelve  and  eighteen.  This  will  be  cal- 
culated terminally,  so  that  a  school  will  get 
credit  for  all  its  work,  and  will  not  earn  grant 
solely  on  those  pupils  who  are  accommodating 
enough  to  begin  only  in  September  and  to  leave 
only  in  July. 

The  grant  will  be  paid  for  the  full  six  years  of 
I  the  boy's  school  life^  and  no  longer  be  limited  to 
I  four  years.  It  will  be  paid,  too,  no  matter  where 
I  the  boy  is  placed  in  the  school,  provided  that  he 
is  not  evidently  unfit  to  profit  by  the  education 
given.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  keep 
bright  boys  back  or  to  promote  dullards  in  order 
that  they  may  be  in  the  proper  **  year  "  to  earn 
grants.  Boys  between  ten  and  twelve  who  have 
'  reccivecl  their  previous  education  in  a  primary 
school  will  be  able  to  earn  a  grant  of  j[/2,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  loss  caused  to  a  local  educational 
authority  by  their  transfer  to  the  secondary 
school.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  an 
**  ordinary  course  *'  school  will  receive  double  its 
previous  grant;  the  '*  special  course  *'  school  will 
not  gain  so  much,  but  will  suffer  no  loss;  while 
special  provision  has  been  made  for  small  schools 
by  fixing  a  minimum  total  grant  of  ji^.2^0 — a 
great  boon  to  the  small  and  struggling  country 
grammar  school. 

In  internal  freedom  the  gain  is  very  great — 
the  burden  on  the  headmaster  or  headmistress 
will  be  enormously  lightened,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  appreciably  increased.  But  there 
is  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  the  generous  grants  have, 
to  be  paid  for.  The  condition  which  will  excite 
the  greatest  Interest,  and  no  doubt  cause  much 
searching  of  heart,  is  the  **  free  place  **  stipula- 
tion. Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  places 
must  be  offered  free  to  pupils  who  have  for  two 
years  immediately  preceding  been  in  attendance 
at  public  elementary  schools.  The  regulations 
have  been  supplemented  by  peremptory  direc- 
tions for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  thi,s  condition. 
"  Free  places,'*  equal  in  number  to  one-fourth  of 
the  total  number  of  pupils  entered  during  1906-7, 
are    to  be    offered    next    September,     Candidates 
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under  ten  and  over  fourteen  may  be  refused ;  so 
far  as  fK)ssible  they  should  be  under  twelve  years 
of  age. 

An  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
governing  body,  which  is  to  be  qualifying  and  not 
competitive  unless  the  number  of  applicants  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  '  *  free  places. ' ' 
Candidates  are  to  be  reported  on  by  their  elemen- 
tarj'-school  teachers ;  and  in  the  examination  itself 
it  is  suggested  that  the  aid  of  persons  of  experi- 
ence in  elementary  schools  would  be  advisable. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  to  be  limited 
to  English  and  arithmetic,  at  all  events  in  the 
case  of  young  candidates.  Pupils  from  elemen- 
tary schools  who  are  entering  the  school  with 
scholarships  will  be  counted  as  **  free  place  ** 
holders.  Thus  a  school  of  200  pupils,  which 
admitted  48  new  pupils  in  the  course  of  1906-7, 
must  in  September  next  offer  12  free  places,  but 
is  entitled  to  subtract  from  the  12  any 
scholarship  holders  who  received  their  previous 
education  in  public  elementary  schools. 

Will  schools  or  local  authorities  accept  the  new 
conditions?  If  not,  the  grant  will  be  reduced 
to  ;£^2  los.,  and  this  will  mean  thiat  the  total 
grant  earned  will  be  about  equal  in  amount  to 
their  former  grant.  There  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  Board  intends  to  press  for  the 
full  execution  of  its  scheme.  Liberty  of  refusal  is 
limited  to  one  year  only — next  year  no  option 
may  be  given.  If  the  conditions  are  then  made 
compulsory,  it  is  plain  that  the  type  of  secondary 
school  which  will  survive  is  the  municipal 
secondary  school  with  a  low  fee,  or  perhaps, 
as  the  Board  seems  to  suggest,  with  no  fee 
at  all. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  little  time  for  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  local  authorities.  Their 
responsibility  has  been  greatly  increased,  while 
their  hands  have  been  forced  by  the  very  explicit 
directions  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  free 
places  are  to  be  awarded.  Many  local  authorities 
have  an  excellent  system  of  county  scholarships, 
and  an  extension  of  this  system  might  have 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the  Board.  As 
it  is,  those  local  authorities  which  have  awarded 
sufticient  scholarships  to  fill  the  required  number 
of  free  places  will  not  be  affected,  while  those 
which  award  a  smaller  number  must  apparently 
adopt  a  dual  system.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
views  of  county  authorities  will  be  ascertained 
and  due  weight  given  to  them  before  a  rigid 
system  is  adopted. 

To  sum  up  :  the  scheme  is  a  courageous  attempt 
to  provide  secondary  eduoatii^n  for  the  people. 
It  has  been  hailed  in  some  quarters  as  though 
it  heralded  an  educational  nullennium.  The 
secondary-school  teacher  will  work  whole- 
heartedly to  make  it  a  success.  Hut  its  success 
or  failure  depends  on  the  people  themselves. 
They  must  make  sacrifices  to  keep  their  children 
at  school.  The  Knglish  parent  has  an  oppor- 
tunity now  which  he  has  never  had  before. 
Will  he  show  himself  the  equal  of  the  Welshman 
or  the  Scot? 


\ 


SOME    USEFUL    ARITHMETK 
DEVICES. 
By  G.  H.  Bryak,  FJLS. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Universily  CoUq 
Wales. 

IN  turning  over  a  number  of  dd  p 
time  ago,  I  came  across  a  note  on 
rule  for  squaring-  any  number/'  w 
to  Knowledge  for  publicatioD  and  t 
thing  more  about  it.  From  the  corr 
whidi  ensued  it  was  evident  that  ti 
though  possibly  as  old  as  th^  hills  fit 
E.  M.  Langley's  excellent  book  on  * 
tion  '*),  was  not  without  interest  to 
read  the  note.  The  present  artide  is 
direct  attention  to  this  and  other  i 
devices  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  not  c 
these  devices  are  new,  though  the 
calculating  the  hypotenuse  of  a  i 
triangle  is  not  based  on  any  previous 
has  attracted  my  notice,  and  is  the 
dodge  I  have  come  across  for  a  long 
Rule  for  Squaring  a  Number. — 
exact  inverse  of  the  process  commor 
finding  a  square  root.  It  is  perhaps 
that  while  every  boy  learns  to  extract « 
by  the  ordinary  rule,  hardly  anyon. 
perform  the  inverse  operation  by  mc 
ing  the  steps,  although  the  latter  m 
affords  the  simplest  proof  of  the  r 
square  root. 

If  we  find  the  square  of  a -\- h -\- c -¥  c 
may  be  written  : 

d-  +  {2a  +  h)b->r  {2a->r  zb-\-  c)c  +  {za  ^  2b  -r  Z 

Accordingly  we  first  multiply  a  by  a,  t 
tiply  2a +  b  by  b,  then  multiply  2a -r 
and  so  on. 

To  find    the  square,   for    example, 
the  process  will  stand  as  follows  : 
2  3 72  I  x2  372  I 
2  X  2  =4  o  o 

43  x3  =12900 

467         X         7        =      326900 
4742X  2=  9484* 

4  7  4  4  1-  I  = 4J'_4j 

56268-58^ 
The  figfures  in  the  units'  place  arc 
thick  type,  and  indicate  the  position  of 
point.  In  each  line  two  o's  are  add< 
where  the  next  line  below  should  con^ 
is  evident  that  the  method,  though  wo 
the  bitter  end  in  the  above  example,  c 
tracted. 

We  may  compare  this  procesrs  with 
process  of  calculatini;^  the  square 
562('>8*5S4i,  and  we  write  the  division 
to  make  the  comparison  clearer. 

r;  6  268 '5  841(237 -2  I 

43102 

I  2  Q 

A^:    ^  3 ^ ^ 
3200 

4742    00 58 

o  4  s  4 

47441       47441 
-1-441 
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noted  that  we  subtract  in  turn 
ts  2x2,  43x3,  467x7,  4742x2, 
om  the  number  whose  square  root  is 
aving  a  remainder  zero.  The  number 
IS  thus  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  square 
)tained  by  the  above  rule. 
ION  OF  THE  Hypotenuse  of  a  Right- 
angle,  AND  Allied  Problems. — It  is 
ed  to  calculate  expressions  of  the  form 
or  more  generally  v^(a^  +  ,r),  where 
term  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 

tart  with  an  example  in  which  the 
the  simplest  possible;  say  we  have 
/{(27o)-^  +  (36)2[,thatis,V{(27o)2+i296}. 
270  as  giving  the  first  two  significant 
he  required  result,  then  1296  is  the 
vhen  the  square  root  has  been  calcu- 
r.  We  merely  have  to  continue  the 
extracting  the  square  root  from  this 
the  work  stands  as  follows,  taking  54 
divisor : 

1296    (272*3894 
1084 

2I2-00 

163-29  (Contracted  method  follows) 
:     4871 
_43:57 
5-14 

.       023 

0*22 

mple  is  a  comparatively  easy  one,  as 
mt  figures  of  the  term  a  are  identical 
rst  significant  figures  of  the  required 
(a^  +  x).  This,  however,  is  not  the 
reat  many  problems  that  present  them- 
an  instance,  suppose  it  is  required  to 
(27322  +  189564). 

ive  take  2732  as  part  of  the  root,  the 
r  5464  will  go  into  189564  over  30 
hat  the  third  and  fourth  figure  of  the 

originally  selected  for  the  square 
*quire  alteration.  What  we  shall  do 
;  is  to  add  the  results  of  the  succes- 
ns  to  the  number  2732    and  the  cor- 

trial  divisor,  and  the  work  will 
llows  : 


3r)  5464 

isor)  5494 

or)  5524 

isor)  5528 

30       55324 
Jthod)  55328 

5333 
553 

51 


189564 
16482 


24744 
22112 


2732  (assumed  square  root) 
30  (ist  quotient) 


2762 

4  (2nd  quotient) 


2632  (  2766*4  (ord.  method  begins) 
221296 


3174 
2767 

407 
387 
20  nearly. 


41904  (  7574  by  contracted  division 
3873Q 


final  answer  is  2766*47574,  taken  to  a 
/  more  significant  figures  than  would 
required. 


Explanation  of  the  Method. — The  first  trial 
divisor  2732  x  2  or  5464  goes  30  times  into  189564 ; 
we  must  therefore  add  30  to  the  assumed  square 
root,  making  it  2762,  and  add  30  to  the  divisor, 
making  it  5494.  Multiplying  the  corrected  divisor 
by  30  and  subtracting,  we  obtain  24744  ^^  the  re- 
mainder, when  the  square  root  is  taken  to  be 
2762,  and  the  corresponding  trial  divisor  is  5524. 
This  goes  4  times  into  24744;  we  therefore  add 
4  to  the  square  root  and  4  to  the  second  trial 
divisor,  so  that  the  corrected  square  root  is  2766 
and  the  corrected  divisor  is  5528.  Multiplying 
5528  by  4  and  subtracting,  the  remainder  is  2632, 
and  the  third  trial  divisor  is  5532.  At  this  stage 
the  ordinary  method  of  finding  the  square  root 
becomes  applicable,  and  at  the  next  stage  we  have 
finished  the  calculations  to  five  decimal  places  by 
contracted  methods. 

The  following  application  to  the  case  of 
^{5962  +  29741}  shows  that  even  in  the  extreme 
case  where  all  the  figures  except  the  first  have  to 
be  recalculated  and  the  first  figure  is  itself  changed 
by  carrying,  the  method  is  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  direct  method  of  calculation.  The  re- 
mainders are  alone  given,  and  the  work  somewhat 
differently  arranged. 


Trial  Div. 

Corr.  Div. 

Remainder 

Sq.  root 

1 192 

1212 

29741 

596  +  20 

.1232 

1236 

5501 

616  +  4 

1240 

12404 

55700 

620"  44,  &C. 

12408 

6084 

Among  the  numerous  applications  to  which  the 
method  could  be  put  are  the  following  : 

(i)  To  find  the  length  of  a  line  measured  up  the 
side  of  a  hill,  having  given  the  height  of  the  hill 
and  the  projection  of  the  line  on  a  horizontal 
plane. 

(2)  To  find  the  resultant  when  a  small  force  is 
applied  at  right  angles  to  a  larger  one. 

(3)  Calculation  of  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion in  finding  V(b*  — 4ac),  when  400  is  negative 
and  smaller  than  h^.  (See  also  next  case  below, 
when  4ac  is  positive.) 

(4)  To  find  the  third  side  of  a  triangle,  given 
two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  when  one  side 
h  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  other.  In  this 
case  we  have  c=  v^{(a  — b  cos  C)*  +  b^  sin^  C} 
which  may  be  solved  by  taking  a  —  b  cos  C  as  the 
first  estimate  of  the  square  root  and  b^  sin'**  C  as 
the  remainder. 

(5)  When  a  string  connects  two  points  in  the 
same  horizontal  line,  to  find  how  much  the  string 
is  lengthened  when  the  middle  point  is  pulled  down 
a  given  vertical  distance. 

Expressions  of  the  Form  \/(a'-b')  or 
>s/(a^  —  x)  can  be  calculated  by  the  same  rule  with 
suitable  modifications,  especially  when  the  first 
term  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  second.  In 
this  case,  taking  a  as  the  first  approximation  to 
the  square  root,  the  first  remainder  —  b*  or  -% 
is  negative.  The  first  quotient  is  negative,  and 
should  be  taken  to  be  the  smallest  number  which 
will  convert  the  remainder  into  a  positive  one. 
After  this  the  methods  oi  iVv^  VasA.  %^^\Asycv  'js.t^t^  « 
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As  an  example  take  V  (365'  — 4000). 


1st  Iriil  div.    730 

-4000 

365 

724 

-4344 

-6  (1st  quotient) 

and  trial  div.  718*4 

+   34400 

359-4788 

7m 

5664 

71^ 

632 

7^ 

57 

Hindoo  Long  Multiplication  is  not  so  well 
known  in  this  countrj'  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
mentioned,  among  other  places,  in  Florian  Cajori's 
**  History  of  Mathematics,"  1894  edition,  p.  91. 
As  an  example  take  12345  ^  6789. 


Suppose  we  have  to   multiply  246 
mentally  perform  the   foUowiu^  proc 


Multiplicand 


/-   6    /   2 


/ 

/   8 


_4 5_ 

2   /\    3   / 

X    4    1/   o 


/  .  iX  '/.  ''/s 


3    / 


8 


(Product) 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  products  of  the  figures 
of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  written  down 
in  the  corresponding  squares,  the  tens  figure 
above  and  the  units  figure  below  the  diagonal,  and 
the  results  are  added  up  along  the  diagonals,  giv- 
ing the  final  answer.  This  plan  has  several 
advantages  : 

(i)  There  is  no  carrying  except  in  the  last  addi- 
tion ;  consequently  a  slip  in  the  work  is  easily 
detected,  and  moreover  the  multiplication  can  be 
performed  far  more  quickly  than  in  the  ordinary 
method. 

(2)  The  multiplications  can  be  performed  in  any 
order  whatever. 

(3)  If  we  wish  to  carry  the  multiplication,  say, 
to  five  significant  figures  only,  we  stop  at  the 
squares  running  down  the  corresponding  diagonal. 
If  for  any  reason  we  subsequently  find  it  neces- 
sary to  calculate  the  product,  say,  to  two  more 
significant  figures  we  only  have  to  fill  in  the 
squares  down  two  more  diagonals,  and  add  up 
the  corresponding  figures  without  disturbing  the 
previous  work. 

(4)  The  position  of  the  units*  place  in  multiply- 
ing decimals  is  easily  assigned.  For  instance,  let 
the  above  operation  represent  the  multiplication 
of  123*45  X  67*89.  The  units*  place  is  determined 
by  the  lower  figure  in  the  square  representing  the 
multiplication  of  the  3  and  the  7 ;  this  corresponds 
to  digit  I  of  the  product,  and  the  answer  is 
8381*0205. 

Multiplication  at  Sight. — This  method  is 
perhaps  rather  better  known,  but  still  not  so  well 
known  as  it  might  be.  It  was  shown  me  some 
years  back  by  Mr.  J.  I).  Hamilton  Dickson,  of 
Cambridge,  and  I  believe  was  published  in  Nature 
by  someone  else. 


To  verify  the  method  w^e  need  onl] 
as  a  case  of  the  multiplication  of  2x 
1.1:^  +  3x  +  5,  where  .ic  =  i o.     In  tiib  ca 

Constant  term    =5x6 
Coefficient  of  x  =5x4  +  6x3 

„  jr2  =  5  X  2  4-3x4+1  x( 

„  x»=3x  2  +  1x4 

„  jr*=i  X  2 

A  good  many  years  ago  one  or  nM 
to  give  public  exhibitions,  in  whid 
write  down  the  product  of  two  numbe 
ning  rapidity,  and  the  above  method 
trick  "  by  which  this  could  be  don< 
The  method  is  particularly  usefi 
down  products  of  numbers  of  two 
23  X  37.     Thus  : 

7x3  =  21,  I  carry  2 
2  +  14  +  9  =  25,  5  carry  2 
2  +  6        =       8 

the  figures  851  being  written  do\^ 
from  the  right  as  the  successive  s 
formed.  For  numbers  of  more  thai 
the  rule  could  probably  be  worked 
by  reversing  the  digits  of  one  of  the 
is  a  matter  which  any  reader  can  ea 
for  himself,  personally.  I  do  not  i 
versing  the  digits  in  multiplicatior 
cumstances. 

Reduction  of  a  Fraction  to 
Terms. — Exercises  involving  long 
some  fractions  which  can  only  be  re< 
lowest  terms  by  finding  the  G.C.M. 
and  denominator  by  the  long  rule 
becoming  less  frequent  in  school  cour 
used  to  be.  If,  however,  the  long  n 
it  not  necessary  to  divide  the  numei 
nominator  by  the  G.C.M.  in  order  to 
fraction.  The  quotients  enable  the  i 
written  down  at  once  as  a  continued 
this  stage  some  reader  may  say,  ** 
from  teaching  schoolboys  continued  i 
quite  agree  with  him,  but  the  exer 
present  method  described  in  the  ne\ 
pear  to  be  instructive,  and  it  is  not 
teach  continued  fractions  in  the  pre 
tion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  fraction  62; 
process  of  finding  the  G.C.M.  stands 

627  )  2679  (  4 

171  )627{3 

114)  171  (  I 

57  )  114(2 

The  G.C.M.  is  57,  and  the  success 
are  4,  3,    k   2.      If  we  were  to  atte 
backwards,  we  should  reproduce  the 
above  surcv  \w  ^vinqts^  oxd^x  bv  takin 


if  operations,  starting  with  57  in  the 
unn. 

iwosc  I O pet atton  performed] 

ider 

«  57 

I         114  [ix    57] 

3        I7r  [rKii4  +  sr] 

2679  [4x627  +  171] 

rill  be  seen  that  we  multiply  each  num- 
quotient  which  we  have  written  on  the 
nd  add  the  number  immediately  above 
St  two  numbers  are  those  of  which 
to  find  the  G.C.M*,  i.e.,  the  numerator 
inator  of  the  given  fraction. 
pose  that  instead  of  i?tartin^  the  second 
1  57  we  start  it  with  unity.  Then  e%'ery 
number  obtained  will  be  to  the  corre- 
umber  in  the  above  calculation  as  i  is 
i  the  two  last  numbers  will  Ixi  the 
and  denominator  of  the  fraction  ex- 
it** lowest  terms.  The  operation  now 
ollows  : 

LQuoiienU 
3  3 

4        n 
47 

1st  figures,  47  and  11,  represent  the 
ir  and  numerator  of  the  fraction  in  its 
ns  Since  the  given  fraction  is  a  proper 
he  smaller  number  11  represrents  the 
and  47  the  denominator,  answer  11/47- 
Iplify  the  practical  working  let  us  take 
ample,  iig6/i6r. 

,d  the  G.C.M.  of  1196  and  161  the  sue- 
Dtients  are  7,  2,  3,  and  the  GX.M., 
do  not  require,  Is  23.     The  process  is 


Quotients  \ 
2 

7 


I 

3 

7 

52 


he  fraction  is  greater  than  unity  the  an- 
7;  or,  stopping  at  the  next  stage  below 
quotient,  7  gives  the  integral  part  and 
ng  two  numbers  the  fractional  part;  the 
a  mixed  number  is  jy, 
lly,  I  should  prefer  to  write  down  the 
a  the  order  in  which  they  actually  occur, 
^rork  upwards,  starting  with  unity  at  the 
rhe  difference  is,  however^  of  no  im- 
s  regards  the  method. 

EMENT  OF  THE   RATrO   OF   TwO    LeKGTHS. 

>  not  advocate  giving  boys  uninteresting 
n  calculating  greatest  common  measures 
fing   nasty  fractions.       But    the   above 
ken  in  conjunction  with  an  application 
suggested  to  me   many  years*  ago  by 
ichois,  of  Cambridge,  may  be  made  the 
valuable   practical    training    in    exact 
Snt  which  would   form   an  excellent  ex* 
he  ordinary  schoolboy,  requiring  no  in- 
whatever.     Suppose   that   he  is   given 
B^  paper  or  card  or  rulers  of  unequal 


length,  which  we  will  call  .1  and  B,  A  being  the 
greater,  and  he  is  required  to  find  the  ratio  of 
their  lengths. 

He  measures  off  the  length  B  on  A,  and  finds  it 
will  go  a  certain  number  of  times,  say  once,  leav- 
ing a  remainder  C\  He  writes  down  1,  and  then 
measures  off  lengths  equal  to  C  on  B,  finding  that 
C  will  go,  say,  twice,  leaving  a  remainder  D*  He 
writes  down  2,  and  then  finds  in  the  same  way  £> 
will  go  twice  into  C,  leaving  a  remainder  E,  and  so 
on»  After  a  certain  stage  the  remainder  will  have 
got  too  small  to  measure,  and  we  will  suppose 
that  at  this  stage  the  numbers  written  down  (w^hich 
are  the  quotients  of  the  last  section)  were  i,  2,  2^ 
i»  1. 

The  calculation  stands  as  follows,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  two  lengths  rs  17/12. 

I 

1 

2 

^  5 

I        12 

»7 

Suppose*  however,  that  the  boy  had  made  his 
measurements  more  carefully,  and  obtained  a 
further  figure,  say  10,  the  result  would  have  been 
180/127. 

The  numbers  chosen  in  this*  example  represent 
those  which  ought  to  be  obtained  in  IVnding  the 
ratio  of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a  square- 
When  a  measurement  has  been  made  in  this 
way,  the  pupil  may  measure  the  lengths  of  the 
two  lines  on  a  scale  of  millimetres,  and  may  test 
the  accuracy  of  his  work  by  reducing  the  frac- 
tions calculated  by  both  methods  to  the  form  of 
decimals,  and  thus  comparing  them.  A  more 
simple  and  instructive  exercise  in  measurement  it 
would  be  difficuh  to  imagine;  moreover,  it  affords 
an  easy  test  of  the  relative  skill  of  different  boys  in 
making   the  same    measurements. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  see  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  introduce  any  dif!icult  or  advanced 
ideas  in  teaching  a  beginner  the  method.  He  only 
has  to  call  the  smallest  length  he  reaches  unity, 
and  he  can  at  once  see  what  the  other  lengths  wil? 
represent  if  he  reads  off  the  marks  which  he  has 
made  on  the  actual  strips  or  rule.<  themselves. 
Taking  the  second  case,  where  the  successive 
quotients  written  down  were  10,  i,  1,  2,  a,  1,  and 
calling  the  smallest  length  G  unity,  he  will  at  once 
find  for  the  other  lengths  F=io,  E~ii,  D  =  2i, 
^  =  53i  ^  =  127,  and  j4  =  180. 

How  io  Speak  Effectivcty.  By  Charles  Seymour, 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1-348  pp.  (Roitt- 
ledge.)  31.  net. — This  book,  which  has  received  marked 
approval  from  the  Press,  is  a  collection  of  rules  and  illus- 
trations. The  rules  are  useful,  and  probably  a  good  deal 
may  be  gained  from  them  :  the  illustrative  pieces  are  well 
chosen  and  generally  unhackneyed.  It  is  a  pity  that,  as 
the  notices  say,  '*  clergymen,  politicians,  and  all  who  have 
to  use  (heir  voices  in  public  do  not  study  this  subject  of 
clear  and  good  speaking";  but  so  long  as  they  do  not, 
so  long  Mr,  Seymour's  book  and  kindred  books  will  be 
puWtshcd  10  he\^  \\itm. 
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THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 

LABORATORIES. 

By  A.  E.  L,  Hudson,  B.A,  COxon.). 
The  Coum>'  School,  Pontypridd. 

L 

WRITERS  on  geography  have  for  so  long  ^ 
spoken  of  their  subject  as  being  a  practical 
science  that  teachers  are  becoming  accus-  ( 
tomed  to  the  idea;  headmasters  are  advertising 
for  teachers  who  can  apply  the  newer  methods ; 
and  there  are  sig^ns  that  education  authorities  are 
feeling  less  shy  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
provide  proper  facilities  for  teaching  geography. 
It  seems  opportune^  therefore,  to  consider  what 
form  the  provision  should  take;  and  it  may  be 
useful  for  those  who  have  to  make  requisition  for 
equipment  to  form  an  idea  beforehand  of  the 
demands  they  may  reasonably  make. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  laboratory  accom- 
modation and  equipment  will  be  needed  similar  in 
extent  to  those 
provided  for 
the  teaching  of 
physics  or 
chemistry ;  in 
the  case  of  geo- 
graphy, how- 
ever, the  initial 
outlay  will  be 
greater  in  pro- 
portion, the 
cost  of  **  con- 
s  u  m  a  b  1  e  s  ' 
being  relatively 
smalL 

Schools  built 
i  n  positions 
commanding  a 
wide  view  have 
a  great  advan- 
tage; for  them 
it  will  be  pos- 
sible either  to 
provide  a  room 
with     a     clear 

outlook,  preferably  to  the  southi  the  east,  and 
the  west,  or  else  to  take  pupils  quickly  to  a  suit- 
able view-point.  Even  in  town  schools  it  should 
be  possible  to  find  a  position  from  which  the  mid- 
day sun  can  be  observed,  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  which  can  be  precisely  deter- 
mined. 

A  room  suitable  for  classes  of  thirty  scholars 
would  be  one  about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty 
broad,  having  a  flat  roof,  a  balcony,  or  a  terrace 
on  which  the  class  could  assemble  for  part  of  the 
outdoor  work.  Such  a  room  may  seem  unneces- 
sarily large,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
for  any  work  beyond  mere  reading  and  writing, 
ordinary  desk-room  for  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  class  is  quite  inadequate.  A  laboratory  is 
required,  i.e.,  a  work-room  where  things  are  to  be 
made  and  exhibited;  and  since  maps  and  much 
of  the  apparatus  used  are  bulky,  and  pupils  have 
sometimes  to  work  together  in  groups,  the  pro- 


vision of  space  must  be  generous.  Wli 
to  its  height  (it  is  not  in  these  days  nc 
insist  on  proper  lighting  and  ventilatid 
is  plenty  of  space  on  the  walls  of  a  modi 
room  for  showing  maps  and  pictures — ^ 
and  pictures  which  are  not  constantly 
arc  doing  only  half  their  work* 

A  demonstration  desk  (Fig-  i)  fitted 
water,  and  waste  pipes,  at  least  one  l^t 
board,   and  plenty  of  shelf   and  cupb 
are  obviously  necessary. 

\\  hatever  be  the  type  of  tlie  desk  ad 
the  use  of  the  pupils,  it  shauld  possess 
surface  of  large  size  for  drawing,  and  a  \ 
surface   for  experiments  and    model-tn 
be  quite  rigid.     These  requirements  are  J 
filled  by  the  **  mechanical   draw' 
kind    shown    tn    Fig.    2.      Kach 
drawing-board,  which  may  be  28  \tu  h}\ 
size   being  large  enough   to   take   a 


.  I.  wor! 

availi 
also  are  sets  of  certain  tools  to  go  round 
It  is  suggested  that  each  pupil  sh« 
take  part  in  making,  at  least  one 
to  represent,  say,  either  land-forms 
mical  movements.  The  best  of  these  mi 
in  time  furnish  the  school  with  a  compli 
tive  series.  The  methods  to  be  adopt 
discussed  in  a  later  article. 

Pictorial  illustration  requires  special 
An    optical    lantern    permanently    moi 
available  for  use  at  any  time  in  a  few 
opaque  blinds  running  in  grooves  and 
darkening   the  w^indows  when   required; 
collection  of  slides,   either  bought,    or  '. 
made  in  the  school,  will  all  be  wanted. 
best,  if  it  is  possible,  to  make  one*s  owi 
bought  slides   are  expensive;    so   are  h! 
if  they  are  to  be   kept  for  exhibition   tt 
classes;  home-made  ones  are  much   cheJ 
be  made  from  the  illustrations  in  books  a 


|1,  most  important  of  all,  can  be  chosen 
e  work  of  the  class  and  the  methods  of 
IfT-     Many  lanterns  arc  so  made  as  to  be 

for  both  projection  and  enlarging ;  the 
diod  is  especially  valuable  when  a  nega- 
tained  of  some  specially  striking  natural 
or  some  phenomenon  of  permanent 
I  picture  of  which  may  be  worth  framing 
ipg'  on  the  walk  A  modestly  equipped 
il  would  also  serve  the  schuo!  Photo- 
Bociety.  It  should  contain  a  copying 
[  for  slide-making »  either  Barr  and 
pr  a  simpler  form. 

turn  of  natural  products*  and  of  articles 
esses    of   commerce    and    industry^   is    a 

and  is  not  expensive  to  fit  op  and  supply 


Fig.  7. 

Clfnens,  The  form  of  exhibition  case 
\s  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
>r  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  oddities, 
form  is  not  that  of  a  glass-fronted  cup- 
me  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep  from 
front.  Wrtical  cases  should  be  four  or 
\t%  inches  deep,  and  should  not  be  within 

a  half  feet  of  the  floor,  or  reach  much 
in  five  feet  above  it.  There  are  few^ 
eally  useful  in  teaching  geography  that 

find  room  in  such  cases ;  and  it  has 
I  suggested  that  any  which  do  not  fall 
series  arranged  by  the  leather,  but  yet 
C  refused  without  offending  some  well- 
giver»  should  be  relegated  lo  a 
*a^c    labelled    **  Recent     Additions     and 


Wall*space  is  wasted  on  museum-cases,  which, 
besides,  are  rarely  well  lighted  when  hung  against 
I  a  wall;    they   are   best    arranged   in   pairs,    back 
I  to  back,  near  and  at  right  angles  to  a  wall  with 
j   plenty  of  windows.     A  good  plan  is  to  have  them 
I  standing  on  a  case  of  shallow  drawers,  the  top  ol 
,   which  is  glazed,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  top 
I  drawer  arc  always  exhibited ;  the  drawers  are  all 
!i  of  equal  depth,  so  that  any  one  can  be  put  into  the 
top    space.     Museum    cases  and   drawers    should 
be  painted  white  inside,  and  should  be  dust-proof- 
Objects    which  can    be   arranged    in   short   series 
(e.g.,      examples     of     rock-denudation,     cotton- 
spinning,    or   glass-making)   should   be  grouped, 
each  series  in  its  own  drawer ,  so  that  they  can 
be  taken  out  in  a  moment  for  class  use. 

Ordnance  maps  on  all  scales  are  necessary; 
those  of  the  school  district  on  the  25  in.^  6in.,  i  in, 
(coloured),  1  in.  (geological),  h  in.,  and  J  in, 
scales  should  he  framed  and  exhibited  permanently 
on  the  walls.  Also  there  should  be  a  stock  of  the 
I  in.  and  6  in.  sheets  showing  the  position  of  the 
school,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  class.  Editions 
of  200  copies  and  over,  specially  printed,  arc  to  be 
had  at  cheap  rates  from  the  Ordnance  Survey 
OlFice  at  Southampton.  One  set  of  each  of  these 
should  be  folded  for  pocket  use  on  class  excursions. 
Frames  with  movable  backs  secured  by  turn- 
buttons  are  useful  for  exhibiting  pictures,  of 
which  a  teacher  of  geography  can  nowadays  easily 
make  a  large  collection.  Relief  models  of  the 
British  fslcs,  of  the  continents,  and  of  at  least  a 
glacier  and  a  volcano  should  be  exhibited^ — and  as 
many  others  as  the  authorities  can  be  induced  to 
provide. 

For  map-making,  beginning  with  the  school 
premises  and  neighbourhood,  and  working  out- 
wards on  maps  of  a  gradually  increasing  content ^ 
until  some  notion  of  astronomical  measurement  is. 
obtained,  sets  of  surveying  instruments — such  as. 
land-chains,  tapes,  plane-tables,  and  sextants,  and 
also  a  theodolite — arc  required.  Many  of  these- 
may  be  obtained  in  simple  forms,  specially  made 
for  educational  purposes  ;  but  at  least  one  accurate 
example  of  each  should  be  available. 

Meteorological  instrvmients  will,  of  course,  be 
needed  for  the  observ^ation  of  the  weather  whicli> 
goes  to  make  up  the  climate.  The  lowest  forms, 
may  well  make  a  daily  record  of  temperatures,  and 
average  it  at  the  end  of  each  month ;  while  senior 
forms  should  keep  a  complete  record,  including  the 
standard  corrections,  and  work  out  the  progress 
of  atmospheric  disturbances  by  combining  their 
own  observations  with  the  daily  weather  reports. 
For  this  purpose  they  will  require  at  least  the 
school  form  of  Fortin*s  barometer,  with  a  set  of 
thermometers  and  a  rain-gauge.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  making  such  observations  of  real  value 
consists  in  their  interruption  by  holidays.  Some- 
times, however,  an  intelligent  caretaker  may  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  keeping  up  tlie  series. 
Since  the  mineral  structure  and  resources  of  a 
region  have  so  profound  an  effect  on  its  geography, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  simple 
work  o{  a  ^ecAo^\ca\  u«Am\^.     K  ^^^  <2iV  wc^^va^ 
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Specimens,  rock  specimens,  and  common  fossils 
will  ^Mid  its  place  in  the  museum ;  a  set  of  reag'cnts 
for  the  itifntificatkin  of  minerals  and  a  microscope 
uith  polar iscope  fittings  for  their  determination  ; 
simple  chemical  apparatus  for  the  examination  of 
soiis  and  natural  waters,  and  for  investigating" 
the  action  of  ice,  rain,  ^c.,  on  the  land;  all  tliese 
are  necessary  if  the  pupils  are  really  to  observe 
for  themselves  instead  of  reading  about  the 
observations  of  others.  | 

WalUmaps  of  the  British  Islands  and  their 
parts^  the  continents  and  the  principal  countries, 
and  at  least  two  globes,  one  physically  coloured 
and  one  with  a  slate  or  blackboard  surface,  are  a 
matter  of  course.  There  should  also  be  a  celestial 
globe,  and  some  form  of  model  for  giving  con- 
crete ideas  as  to  tlie  effect  of  the  earth's  motions 
in  producing  day  and  night  and  the  seasons. 

These  requirements  involve  considerable  expen- 
diture, but  it  wiH  have  to  be  faced  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done 
efficiently ;  and 
if  the  educators 
of  the  country 
are  to  be  freed 
from  the  re- 
proach of  in- 
cluding in  their 
curricula  a  sub- 
j  e  c  t  w  h  t  c  h 
trains  only  the 
memory  and 
inspires  little 
but  disgust  in 
the  minds  of 
the  pupils.  At 
present  a  be- 
ginning o  n  1  y 
has  been  made ; 
so  far,  the 
writer  knows 
of  only  three 
g  e  o  g  raphical 
laboratories  in 
this  country — that  at  St.  Dunstan^s,  Catfordi 
described  in  the  December,  igoh,  issue  of  The 
School  World  by  Mr.  Alford  Smith ;  one  to  be 
opened  at  Leeds  in  September;  and  the  one  which 
is  in  process  of  equipment  at  Pontypridd  County 
School.  The  last  of  these,  which  is  in  a  tem- 
porary building,  and  was  not  specially  designed 
for  its  present  purpose,  does  not  entirely  fulfil 
the  conditions  laid  down  above,  but  is,  it 
is  thought,  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
direction  of  providing  adequate  facilities  for  prac- 
tical work. 

It  is  a  well-lighted  room  some  twenty-one  feet 
square,  having  three  lofty  windows  in  the  south- 
eastern side  and  one  opposite,  and  provides  room 
for  thirty  pupils.  The  accompanying  views  will 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  room.  Fig.  i  shows  the  demonstration 
desk,  the  lantern  on  a  temporary  tilting-table,  and 
behind  it  a  reversible  blackboard.  One  surface 
of  this    is    scored    with    a    penknife    in    two-inch 


squares,  and  the  other  provided  with  a 
line   map   of   the   world    on    MolJweide'i 
graphic  projection.     These  ruaYkings  an 
visible  at  a  short  distance,    and  do  not 
in  the  least  with  the  ordinary  use  of  ti 
This  view  also  shows  the  geological  i  iflj 
the  eastern  half  of  the    South  Wales  cd 
two  frames,  three  sheets   being  in  cachi 
to  the  right  is  the  6  in,  map  of  the  sch<j 
bourhood,  eight  sheets  in  one  frame.     Ab 
will  be  hung  a  set  of  Philip's  Compare ti 
maps  on  spring  rollers. 

The  pupils  sit  or  stand  at  roedianical 
desks,  of  the  kind  shown  tn  Fig.  z^  wl 
the  horizontal  surface  30  in.  above  the  C 
have  a  groove  to  take  the  cdgt  of  the 
board.  These  desks,  four  in  number 
arranged  that  the  teacher  can  pass  Up 
the  room  behind  the  chairs  of  two  rows 
at  a  time;  the  chairs  of  half  the  class 

round 


class,  all  doing  the  same  work  but  sil 
times.  The  screen,  which  is  of  the 
required  by  its  distance  from  the  lanlcl 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  is  made  of  w] 
strained  on  a  light  stretcher,  made  in  I 
workshop,  and  provided  with  a  dark  mc 
way  of  picture-frame.  When  the  wti 
darkened,  although  the  light  is  not 
excluded,  the  image  on  the  screen  staoi 
liantly,  separated  by  the  dark  frame  frai 
of  the  feebly  illuminated  room.  When 
the  screen  is  slung  overhead  by  a  svstci 
and  pulleys,  and  hangs  with  the  'whj 
downwards,  so  that  no  dust  can  settle  oi 
it  is  lowered  until  its  vd^e  is  about  Bvi 
the  flocir,  the  ends  of  its  upper  edge  an 
ported  by  a  triple  cord  suspension  fron 
so  that  this  edge  hangs  immoveable;  lh 
then  set  with  its  surface  normal  to  the 
projection  lens,  by  means  of  a  hooked 
ing  in  a  screw-eye  in  the  wall  behind* 
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^pre  also  shown  part  of  the  i  in,  map 
1^  of  Glamorgan  (ten  sheets  in  four 
relief  model  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a 
Vales*  A  small  group  of  surveying 
S  is  shown  on  and  behind  the  centre 
are  are  also  shelves  for  exhibiting  small 
i  ''series  boxes"  from  the  museum. 
m  itself,  which  is  in  course  of  arrange- 
accommodated  in  wall-cases  in  the 
itside,  as  room  could  not  be  found  for 
iboratory. 

bows  the  northern  corner  of  the  room, 
baratus  case^  the  g-lass  doors  of  which 
Hby  means  of  false  backs  held  by  turn- 
Br  the  display  of  special  maps  and 
bose  shown  are  taken  from  the  Harms- 
s  and  the  loose  sheet  edition  of  Philip's 
tic  Atlas."  Another  large  picture- 
I  loose  back  hangs  on  a  part  of  the 
lown  in  the  photographs.  The  roll  on 
table  contains  the  25  in.  map  of  the 
bood. 

Lh-east  side  of  the  room  has  three  high 
be  bottoms  of  which  are  about  three  and 
from  the  floor;  each  window  has  at  top 
I  a  light  which  opens  by  falling  inwards; 
I  lig-ht  of  the  middle  window  has  been 
ipletely  removable,  and  a  carefully 
elf  fixed  outside,  for  sundial,  gnomon, 
d  direction  work. 


■LUENCE    OF    INSPECTORS    AND 
SECTIONS    ON    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 
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By  S.  Elford,  M,A. 
the  Coopers'  Company's  School,  Bow,  E. 

|i&  mutantuTt  nox  et  mutamur  in  illis. 

Hir  years  ago  the  headmaster  of  an 
H^d  secondary  school  held  an  inde- 
nt and  almost  autocratic  position. 
'ed  his  time-table  and  curriculum  and 
his  school  to  suit   what  in  his  opinion 

needs    of    its    particular    locality,  and 
I  even  without  considering  those  needs^ 

own  view^s. 

g^nised  no  authority  beyond  the  mild 
lly  superficial  supervision  of  his  govern- 
md  that  of  an  external  examiner,  some* 

by   a   university,    but   who   was    more 

irivate     individual — a    country     clcrgy- 

"etired  schoolmaster — appointed  by  the 

often     on     the     suggestion     of     the 

r  himself. 

jcess  of  the  school  depended  almost 
I  the  ability,  initiative,  and  personality 
admasler.  He  made  or  marred  the 
Witness  the  many  great  schools  that 
\g  up  in  quite  small  towms  and  villages, 
I  of  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
f  the  headmaster,  and  the  many  almost 

Rls  that  have  lately  been  resuscitated 
flourishing.  There  were  giants  in 
md    the  reverse.     Now    there    is   a 


general  levelling  up,  and  in  some  cases,  1  am 
afraid,  there  will  be  a  levelling  down.  A  school 
can  no  longer  plough  a  *Monely  furrow.'* 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  development  com- 
menced. The  start  was  made  with  the  bait  of 
grants  offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  attendances  at  science  and  art  classes,  to  be 
held  at  fixed  hours  in  the  school,  coupled  with 
visits  by  inspectors ;  then  came  additional  baits  in 
the  form  of  grants  in  aid  towards  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding schools  with  properly  designed  and 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
With  these  grants  came  more  frequent  visits  of 
inspectors,  concerned  first  with  science  and  art 
only,  and  taking  no  account  of  anything  else* 
Later  mathematics  and  certain  other  subjects  were 
added  to  the  list  on  which  grants  might  be  earned. 

As  endowed  schools  have  always  been  poor  and 
governors  on  the  Inok-out  for  means  of  increasing 
incomes,  headmasters  were  urged  to  get  grants^ 
and  increased  grants,  in  every  possible  way,  and 
so  science  and  art — and  In  particular  science^ — were 
developed  at  the  expense  of  other  subjects.  The 
headmaster,  being  in  those  days  usually  a  classical 
or  mathematical  man,  did  not  allow  classics  or 
mathematics  to  suffer,  and  the  change  had  to  be 
given  out  of  English,  a  subject  to  which  in- 
sullicicnt  time  was  usually  devoted,  and  which  in 
many  schools  was  taught  perfunctorily  and  by  a 
**  hack  *'  master. 

It  gradually  began  to  be  realised  that  by  placing 
a  premium  on  one  or  two  subjects,  others  equally 
important  would  come  to  be  comparatively  neg- 
lected, and  to  obviate  this  the  Board  of  Education^ 
as  it  had  now  become,  commenced  lo  recognise 
schools  as  a  whole,  and  to  pay  grants  for  general 
elliciency;  and  what  were  called  **  organised 
science  schools  **  came  into  existence. 

By  degrees  a  reaction  set  in,  and  the  protests 
against  excessive  science  teaching  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  To  meet  this  feeling,  schools 
were  classed  as  *'  A  "  or  '*  B,''  according  to  the 
amount  u{  time  devoted  to  science:  but  there  was 
still  a  premium  set  on  overloading  the  time-table 
with  science,  and  the  **  B ''  schools,  where  less 
was  done,  were  regarded  as  inferior,  and  a  lower 
rate  of  grant  was  paid  to  them  ;  moreover,  the 
inspectors,  still  being  the  *' science  and  art'* 
inspectors,  devoted  their  chief  energies  to  science 
teaching. 

W'ith  the  advent  of  Sir  Robert  Morant  and  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902  a  new  rigim^ 
commenced.  The  old  inspectors  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  were  drafted,  almost  without 
exception,  either  to  the  technical  or  to  the  elemen- 
tary side  of  the  Board's  work.  The  machinery  fot 
the  inspection  of  secondary  schools  was  entirely 
remodelled,  and  a  new  inspectorate  established. 
The  classification  of  **  A  "  or  "  B  ''  disappeared* 
and  schools  were  recognised  merely  as  secondary 
schools.  Science  has  been  given  a  much-needed 
rest,  and  geometry,  modern  languages,  English, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  have  received 
attention  in  turn.  Rules,  regulations,  and  sug- 
ETcstions  for  the   more  efficient   teaching  of  each 
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have  been  promulgated,  but  I  do  not  propose  heft 
to  discuss  or  criticise  the  various  memoranda. 

When,  by  the  new  Act,  secondarj-  education  was 
placed  under  the  local  education  authorities, 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  and  all  except 
the  public  schools  and  a  few  of  the  wealthier 
secondary  schools  have  been  com|>elled,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  maintenance  grants,  to  place 
themselves  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  means  that  for  the  future  the 
inspectors  of  the  Board  will  more  and  more 
control  the  aims  and  methods  of  secondary 
education. 

The  average  headmaster  will  become  more  and 
more  an  executive  oflicial  and  less  and  less  an 
administrator.  The  inspectors  form  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Board  and  the  schools,  and 
it  is  evident  that  all  future  regulations  and 
developments  will  be  to  a  great  extent  based  on 
the  inspectors'  reports;  at  present  the  touch  of 
certain  inspectors  is  to  be  seen  clearly  in  the 
memoranda  on  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects 
that  have  already  been  issued ;  but  of  course  pro- 
fessional opinion  will  and  must  carr>'  weight  and 
influence.  Without  discussing  the  merits  of  our 
present  inspKrctors,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board 
of  Education  to  appoint,  as  vacancies  occur,  only 
the  very  best  men — men  who  must  be  broad- 
minded  and,  above  all,  experienced — not  merely 
untried  academic  successes  or  idealists,  but  prac- 
tical men  who  understand  that  in  teaching  the 
real  and  the  ideal  are  often  somewhat  removed ; 
and  the  Board  must,  above  all,  beware  of  the 
faddist  who  sets  up  as  **the  authority"  on  his 
pet  subject. 

A  tar  tful  and  experienced  inspector  should  be, 
and  is,  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  head- 
mast^^tr.  He  has  opportunities  that  a  man  engaged 
in  active  teaching  cannot  have;  he  sees  schools 
of  all  kinds  in  all  stages  of  efficiency,  teachers 
good  and  bad,  and  he  can  give  the  most  valuable 
advice  and  thus  prevent,  what  is  often  so  fatal, 
work  getting  into  a  groove.  It  is  a  truism  that 
*'  lookers  on  see  most  of  the  game,"  and  useful 
refr)rms  and  improved  methods  are  more  likely 
to  romc  from  those  who  view  the  subject  from 
several  points  of  view  than  from  those  whose 
experience  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  one  or 
two  schools. 

The  inspector,  however,  should  remember  that 
when  he  visits  a  school  he  comes  as  an  inspector 
and  not  as  a  dictator.  He  can  be  the  dictator 
when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  as  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  memoranda  which  he  has  in- 
spired. In  the  school  he  is  still  inspector  until 
his  official  title  is  changed.  It  is  rather  annoying 
for  a  headmaster  to  be  told  that  **  in  all  my  (the 
inspector's)  schools  this  or  that  subject  is  for  the 
future  going  to  be  taught  in  this  or  that  way." 
The  headmaster  has  still,  by  the  scheme  under 
which  his  school  is  worked,  the  right  to  choose 
the  text-books  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  to 
fix  the  school  hours  and  frame  the  time-table; 
though,  apparently,  what  the  Board — as  the 
Charity   Commissioners — gives  with  one  hand  it 


— as  the  Board  of  Education 
secondary  schools — takes  away  with 
Ihe  inspector  should  also  rcmemb 
criticisms  should  be  made  pri\'atcly  zm 
and  in  the  hearing  of  the  class,  and 
hrst  of  all  to  the  headmaster.  It  shoi 
tioned,  however,  that  in  a  fairir  Jong 
of  many  inspectors,  the  writer  has  only  < 
one  who  was  in  any  i^-ay  wannng 
courtesy,  and  advice  and  suggestions 
offered  in  such  a  tentative  way  that  the 
no  loophole  for  taking  ofifeoce. 

Then  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inspcc 
selves,  both  casual  and  '*  full  dress/'  t 
seems  to  be  to  confine  the  inspec 
entirely  to  the  teacher  and  his  meth 
leave  the  results  of  the  teaching 
question.  It  is  somewhat  disconcej 
teacher,  time  after  time,  to  have  an  in* 
his  class-room  with  the  words  ''  Pies 
me  interrupt  you,"  then  sit  down,  i 
notes,  and  after  five  minutes  get  up 
with  a  **  Thank  you;  good  afternoon. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding^  is  in  the 
of  teaching  in  the  result.  A  really  g 
is  sometimes  at  a  disadvantage  and  i 
poor  show  in  the  presence  of  an  insp 
an  inferior  man  may  create  a  far  mor 
impression.  Successful  teaching,  c 
boys,  depends  more  on  discipline  and 
equation  of  the  master  than  on  metho 
our  professors  of  **  theory  and  pn 
many  of  our  idealists,  if  they  were  to 
for  a  week  with  an  average  form  of  t 
order  to  test  their  principles  for  themi 
probably  modify  their  views.  It  is  nc 
the  exponents  of  complicated  systems 
tionary  methods  are  rarely  people  acti^ 
in  teaching  in  boys'  schools.  This, 
the  way.  It  is  difficult  for  an  inspec 
tain  the  true  atmosphere  of  a  cla 
neither  boys  nor  master  are  working 
normal  C(^nditions  in  his  presence ;  hov 
respect  I  think  injustice  is  but  rarely  do 
always  found  that  where  there  has  be 
to  criticise  adversely,  the  inspector  h; 
the  headmaster  before  writing  his  rep< 

In  London  and  in  some  other  counti 
education  authority  has  also  its  owr 
and  as  a  condition  of  receiving  grar 
schools  have  to  be  open  also  to  the  vi 
inspectors. 

The  two  authorities,  as  regards  ins 
independent  and  cover  the  same  gr 
give  grants,  and  so  both  claim  the  r 
the  tune;  unfortunately  the  tune  calk 
always  tin-  same.  What  one  praise 
may  damn  with  faint  praise.  The  ir 
not  rec(\i:nlse  each  other  officially,  ; 
apparently  exchange  reports.  This 
besides  being  vexatious  to  the  schoo 
unn(\x'ssary  and  is  a  v.aste  of  pul 
especially  when  '=;o  many  schools,  eve 
present  improved  (  ondltions,  are  still 
want  of  funds.     There  are  rumours  ii 


I^cil  **  full  dress  **  inspections  and  of 
Cmncil  memoranda  on  the  teaching  of 
objects.     Let    us  have    but   one    inspec- 

the  combined  authorities  if  necessary, 
al  supervision  and  control, 
emains  to  be  asked  whether  the  changes 
I  few  years  have  been  beneficial,  and 
I  the  present  system  of  inspections  and 
1^^  having  on  secondary  education. 
^boubt  that  a  great  impetus  has  been 
BRcation  and  greater  efficiency  is  being 
B     round.     The   position    of    assistant- 

partieular  is  improving ,  and  they  have, 
bin  sight  of  having,  what  has  so  long 
ht,  security  of  tenure.  A  school  is  no 
i  isolated  unit,  progressing  or  not^ 
id  uncared  for;  each  forms  an  integral 
national  system.  There  has  naturally 
feeling  of  resentment,  and  headmasters, 
ps  have  held  for  many  years  independent 
tcred  positions,  have  found  it  irksome 
to  the  restraints  and  strictures  of  official 
»  and  to  be  put — in  their  opinions— In 
•ings.  But,  with  a  Httlc  tact  and  diplo- 
;  headmaster   can   generally  obtain    his 

and  latterly  there  has  been  a  tendency 
ie  regulations  more  elastic,  and  to  allow 
e  for  initiative.     There  is,  however,  the 

secondary  education  becoming  stereo- 
i  though  it  may  seem  contradictory,  the 
?d  and  highly  qualified  the  inspectors, 
*r  is  the  danger  of  this.  Permanent 
aturally  lean  towards  a  bureaucratic 
It;    the   greater    the    authority    of    the 

Kmore  reason  he  has  for  being 
tions  for  secondary  schools  which 
oying  to  a  strong  man  who  is  an  able 
with  views  of  his  own  will  prove  the 
>f  a  weaker  man.  Many  good  teachers 
initiative  and  administrative  ability  have 
;>arative  failures  as  headmasters  ;  some 
1  from  the  %\  ant  of  a  (ixed  policy,  others 
ack  of  strength  to  complete  reforms  that 
commenced.  In  the  average  school, 
itive  ability  will  no  longer  be  of  such 
t  importance.  The  new  headmaster  will 
K»licy  and  aims  of  the  school  he  is  to 
re^ady  settled  by  the  local  authority. 
:ts  to  be  taught  J  the  time  to  be  devoted 
nd  the  methods  to  be  employed,  are  laid 
him  in  definite  regulations,  and  expert 
ilways  at  hand  for  his  assistance.  The 
t  is,  the  more  frequent  will  the  visits  of 
!Or  be,  and  the  more  help  he  will  receive ; 
jrsely,  the  stronger  and  more  capable  a 
s  himself  to  be,  ihe  less  frequent  will  be 
and  attentions  of  the  inspector. 
S  no  doubt  that  judicious  inspection  is 
5  for  both  boys  and  masters,  and  when 
tor  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  come 
nfian — ^in  the  hope  of  finding  some  regula- 
>r  something  to  criticise  adversely — 
be  more  welcome  than  otherwise; 
ends  on  the  inspector. 


This  article  may  be  full  of  inconsistencies  and 

seeming  contradictions,  but  its  object  is  to  show 
that  co-ordination  is  essential  in  a  national  system 
of  education,  and  to  ensure  this  co-ordination  in- 
spection is  necessary.  Unrestrained  liberty  is 
fatal  to  this,  but  a  wisely  restricted  liberty  will 
be  beneficial.  Times  are  changing,  and  school- 
masters must  move  with  them. 

Addendum. — Since  the  above  article  w^as 
written  and  put  into  type  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Secondary  Schools  for  the 
ensuing  year  have  been  issued.  Apart  from  the 
debatable  question  of  universally  free  secondary 
education  which  is  ratlier  clearly  hinted  at,  the 
new  regulations  mark  a  distinct  advance.  At 
last  the  Board  has  recognised  the  term  as  the 
unit,  and  realised  that  all  boys  do  not  progress 
at  exactly  the  same  rate  or  need  precisely  the 
same  education.  More  scope  for  initiative'  is  to 
be  given,  and  the  headmaster  now  will  have  the 
power  to  decide,  or  rather  to  suggest,  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
He  will  now  have  to  map  out  a  course  of  study 
and  a  time-table  that  meets  the  approval  of  his 
inspector,  and  not  one  to  conform  to  inelastic 
and  iron-bound  regulations,  read  by  the  letter  and 
not  the  spirit  by  very  subordinate  officials. 

In  these  newly  issued  regulations  the  position 
of  the  inspector  is  emphasised,  and  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  greatly  increased.  As  fore- 
casted above,  the  inspector  becomes  the  principal 
factor  in  educational  progress,  and  his  respon- 
sibility is  great. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH. 

An  English  Teacher's  Rejoinder. 
By  Charles  J.  Pugh,   M.A. 

,  Joint-Headmaster  of  the  Little  Applcy  Preparatory 
School,   Ryde. 
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UK  ca>nml  reader  of  educational  magazines 
may  \vp|l  exclaim  :  '*  The  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish must  be  in  a  very  parlous  state!'* 
For  their  ciilumns  have  for  lonj;!^  past  been  filled 
with  reproaches  directed  against  the  long-suffering 
English  teacher.  The  man  of  science  complains 
that  the  students  in  his  laboratory  come  to  him 
without  the  ability  to  express  the  results  of  their 
researches  in  passable  English;  and  recently  an 
exponent  of  the  '*  New  Latin  Teaching  '*  has  laid 
the  blame  upon  the  same  patient  shoulders. 

It  may  be  granted  at  the  outset  that  there  has 
in  the  past  been  considerable  foundation  for  these 
reproaches »  It  may  be  granted,  too,  that  the 
cavillers  do  not  stop  here,  but,  like  honourable 
men,  have  set  themselves  to  outline  a  course  or 
syllabus  in  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
'  But  may  it  not  as  readily  be  granted  that  the 
ranks  of  the  English  teachers  contain  at  least  a 
few  conscientious  men?  Surely  the  preachments 
of  the  man  of  science  and  educational  reformer 
have  not  all  been  wasted?     I  for  one  would  like 
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to  attempt  to  show  that  something  is  being  done  j 
in  the  matter  by  the  English  teacher  beyond  the  i 
patient  bearing  of  the  critic's  lash. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  evident  , 
lacuna  in  this  English  controversy.     On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  educational  expert's  storm  of  j 
reproach ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  and  will-  ' 
ing  readiness  of   the    English   teacher   to   accept 
syllabuses  and  new  methods.     May  not  the  gap 
be  filled  by  some  personal  experiences  of  what  is  ' 
being  done,  by  examples?  of  individual  work,  and  ! 
by  the  outline  of  actual   lessons  given   in  class?  i 
We  have  had  an  immense  deal  of  theory ;  it  may  | 
be  illuminating  to  see  something  of  the  practice  i 
and  occasionally  the  finished  article.  ' 

The  reproach  most  often  levelled  at  the  English  ! 
teacher — a  reproach  undoubtedly  borne  out  in  the  ' 
past  by  the  results  of  the  Army  examinations  and  ' 
the  average  product  of  the  public  school — is  that  ' 
the  English  boy  does  not  succeed  in  expressing  ' 
his  ideas  in  intelligible,  not  to  say  forcible,  ap-  [ 
propriate,  English.  This,  then,  is  the  form  of  | 
reproach  with  which  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  • 
paper.  | 

It  is  not  too  trite  a  precept  even  for  this  twen-  i 
tieth  century  of  pedagogy  that  you  cannot  make  • 
bricks  without  straw.     The  pupil  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  write  **  decent  English  "  without  ideas. 
And  here  at  the  outset  we  are  face  to  face  with 
our   first  practical   need — Ideas. 

Fortunately  for  the  teacher,  the  human  brain — 
even  the  brain  of  the  average  boy — is  full  of  ideas. 
How  to  elicit  them  is  the  question.  Once  elicited, 
wc  may  proceed  to  express  them  appropriately. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  the  practical  portion 
of  my  paper,  I  must  stay  a  moment  to  lay  em- 
phasis upon  three  neces*sities  in  the  teacher's 
equipment,  for  without  them  he  will  not  succeed. 
First,  a  personal  equation  of  high  value ; 
secondly,  the  ability  to  arouse  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  class ;  thirdly,  a  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  subject*?  and  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  examples 
of  the  literary  expression  of  nearly  allied  thought. 

Now  to  proceed.  A  brilliant  day  in  June,  a 
universal  atmosphere  of  happiness,  a  radiant  and 
impatiently  interested  class — in  the  case  of  the 
teacher  an  unexp)ectcdly  good  digesrtion — and  the 
day's  subject  is  not  far  to  seek — **  The  joy  of 
life."  I  cannot  commend  the  teacher  who 
chooses  such  a  subject  on  a  cheerless  December 
day,  or  after  some  social  cataclysm  in  the  minia- 
ture school  world.  On  the  day  indicated  above, 
it  is  per  sc  appropriate. 

The  Joy  of  Life  is  now  written  boldly  on  the 
blackboard. 

Every  teacher  knowK  how  baldly  boys  present 
their  ideas  :  my  point  is  that  the  concomitants  of 
this  particular  subject  are  such  as  to  induce  the 
presentation  of  a  goodly  number.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  board  is  well  filled,  and  there  is 
enough  material  to  proceed  to  their  expression. 

In  Henley's  **  Lyra  Heroica  "  there  is  a  most 
appropriate  poem — the  Laureate's  **  Is  life  worth 
living?  "     Jt  is  most  useful  for  our  present  case. 


It  is  easily  intelligible,  it  brims  witl 
diction,  it  is  stirringly  patriotic,  and,  j 
suggests  the  partition  of  our  subje 
treatment  by  seasons.  There  only 
quote  the  finished  article.  This  is  tiic 
boy  of  nine. 

You  must  have  good  health  to  enjoy  Hi 
just  the  poor  who  don't  enjoy  life.  If  a  m. 
of  money  and  not  good  health  he  cannot  enjo 
of  the  birds  in  spring  that  sing  outside  ; 
when  the  birds  arc  hatching  eggs  and  buil 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  When  3^ou  walk  thnn 
and  hear  the  birds  chirping  over  your  hi 
not  worth  living  then?" 

Then  when  summer  comes   the  birds  go  c 
the   same.     When   all   the   footbairs  over  ai 
started,   the  sun  comes  out,    the   rain   goes 
warm  weather  comes,   you   go   about   to  wa 
matches — "Is  life  net  worth   living  then?*' 

When  autumn  comes  and  the  leaves  ar 
the  trees,  the  cold  weather  comes  on  ag 
your  fires  and  run  about  to  keep  warm,  ai 
school  play  "  Willy- wag-tail  warning  '*  t( 
The  men  go  and  shoot  birds  and  take  il 
them.     '*  Is  life  not  worth   living   then?" 

Then  when  the  winter  and  Christmas  cc 
and  boys  think  of  the  little  rhyme  : 

**  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
But  when  it  comes  it  brings  gooc 
They  get,  O  such  lovely  presents  !  How  s 
come  down  in  the  morning  of  Christ 
**  Mother,  I  have  not  slept  at  all  to-night 
so  excited."     "  Is  life  not   worth    living   the 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe 
in  parenthesis — that  the  direction  of  a 
ing  is  a  highly  potent  factor  in  the  t 
style.  I  am  j?ure,  too,  that  as  a  gc\ 
literary  proclivities  of  his  home  lif 
weightiest  consideration  for  good  o 
the  boy's  literary  aspirations.  Thj 
boys  whose  home  surroundings  are  o 
non-intellectual  turn  are  sreverely  hai 
compared  with  the  sons  of  a  brc 
breeding. 

The  Knglish  teacher  sets  himself  t 
far  as  possible,  such  evident  defects 
aim  in  view,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  indul 
amount  of  reading  aloud,  both  outsi< 
the  class-room.  Such  an  exercise  n 
incalculably  useful.  In  the  choice  of 
is  some  dithculty.  In  the  case  of  youi 
is  gained  unless  you  avoid  the  Scylla 
type,  and  the  pupil  is  not  yet  far 
vanced  for  the  Charybdis  of  the  Wii 
I  will  merely  indicate  here  that  boys 
fable  charm  in  Jack  London's  '*  The 
Wild";  that  pt^rtlons  of  Winston 
'*  The  Crossing,"  notably  the  fine  d 
the  Mississippi  voyage,  have  afford 
times  an  admirable  ohie.  t-lesson  in 
terest  and  style:  that  Krskine  Child( 
of  the  Sands  "  has  an  unexpected  a 
the  young.  In  proof  that  there  is 
gained,  I  append  a  fragment  with  qu 
\  favour: 
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Author  aetat,   I2» 
rrible    thing    is    a   storm !     Tearing    over    the 
ie   animal   that  has  escaped   from   its  chains ; 
nighty  pines  until  their  heads  sway  from  side 
ng    painful  sighs ;   tearing  over  grassy  fields ; 

trees  of  their  leaves   which  join   in   the  wild 

reedom ;     shrieking     over     cities     with     their 

'oples,  over  heaths,  lingering  here  and  linger- 

invest    some    ivy-mantled    tower.     Over    the 

whistling  and  shrieking  with  all  the  sounds 
ith  a  thousand  tongues  it  races, 
liffs  on  to  the  sea,  where  before  it  it  drives 
argers  headlong  on ;  moaning  through  the 
ips  ;  shattering  sails  and  spars  ;  tossing  boats 
side ;  conquering  where  it  goes ;  leaving 
5  of  tumult ;  men  clinging  to  spars  with  out- 
Js.     Many  a  noble  ship  has  seen  its  last. 

)mmon  lament  is  that  a  boy's  vocabu- 
mall  and  inadequate.  Of  this  no  one 
scious  than  the  boy's  teacher.  Much 
II  go  far  to  correct  this,  no  doubt, 
-emarkable  how  much  good  may  be 
non-avoidance  in  class-teaching  of  the 
rd,"  by  the  non-substitution  of  an 
ym.  If  terms  such  as  **  imperturb- 
bsolete,"  **  seismographic,"  are  the 
and  rise  unpremeditated  to  your  lips, 
e  them?  The  blackboard  is  there  on 
explain  them.  The  harvest  will  be 
-  many  days.  One  chapter  in  my  copy 
lental  Tommy"  is  well-thumbed,  and 
are  by  now  accustomed  to  the  reading 
the  average  of  once  a  term  at  least. 

word  now,"  Tommy  cried,  "  it  came  to  me 
t    is   hantle  !  "  .  .  .  And   Mr.    Ogilvy   said    in 

himself,  **  He  had  to  think  of  it  till  he  got 
t  it.     The  laddie  is  a  genius  !  *' 

le  average  boy  becomes  a  Tomfny 
lis  search  after  the  right  word,  he  is 
way  to  write  English, 
orm  of  teaching  I  attribute  the  use 
rds  in  the  following  excerpts,  the  ex- 
ing  indicated  by  italics  : 

sparkles  as  if  it  were  full  of  diamonds,  and 
ndulaie  the  surface.     (Author  aetat.    11.) 
e  notices  a  little  stream,  meandering  through 
(iarden    of    Kden,     reflecting    in    its    limpid 
}ver-increasing     rays    of    the    sun.       (Author 

ant  young  knight,   after  he  has  been  dubbed 
is  passed  the  wearisome  vigil  praying  beside 
ts  forth.     (Author  actat.    13.) 
:-rc  is  a  great  clamour  as  all  the  furred  and 
izens     of     the     forest     wake     up.     (Author 

lains  for  me  is  to  append  instances  of 
I  blossoming  of  style.  A  exemplifies 
ip  of  sentences  or  of  phrasres  to  em- 
meaning  ;  B  and  C  are  illustrations 
■  and  simile;  D  and  E  are  examples 
,te  diction. 

A. 

ting  in  a  room  may  look  around  him,  and 
?ry  ten  things  he  sees  would  be  an  invention 


for  the  benefit  of  man,  which  his  ancestors  did  not 
possess.  The  very  chair  he  sits  upon,  the  very  windows 
he  looks  out  of,  the  very  plate  he  eats  off,  the  very  walls 
that  enclose  him,  are  improvements  for  man's  benefit 
which  early  generations  before  him  had  not. 

Very  few  men  who  travel  about  and  enjoy  themselves 
think  of  the  pains  other  people  have  taken  to  make  the 
things  he  has  to  do  with  pleasant  :  the  train  he  goes  in, 
the  tunnel  he  goes  through,  the  light  that  lights  him, 
very  likely  have  caused  the  death  of  many  people,  and  yet 
he  does  not  think  of  it.     (Author  aetat.   11.) 

B. 

The  wind  blows  over  the  cornfields,  making  the  golden 
heads  of  corn  toss  from  side  to  side,  and  from  afar  it 
looks  like  the  tipples  of  some  great  sea  with  the  setting 
sun  throwing  its  last  rays  across  and  along  them. 
(Author  aetat.   12.) 

C. 

Like  the  police  and  detectives  who  hunt  down  the 
criminals  of  our  country  and  bring  them  before  the  law 
and  see  that  they  are  punished,  so  do  the  little  birds  and 
beasts.  They  hunt  down  the  little  mischievous  insects 
which  destroy  the  trees  and  plants ;  they  sentence  them 
for  their  crimes.     (Author  aetat.    12.) 

D. 

It  is  dawn.  Misty  shapes  which  resemble  the  ghosts 
of  long-forgotten  dawns  lift  from  the  waving  trees.  In 
the  east  the  sky  turns  primrose  and  then  red.  Then  bars 
of  light  shoot  across  the  sky,  and  now  the  messengers 
of  dawn  come  speeding  from  over  the  distant  mountain 
peaks.  The  golden  gates  open  and  Aurora  comes  forth 
driving  her  glittering  chariot,  with  a  pomp  and  splendour 
like  ten  thousand  mirrors  flashing  in  the  sunlight. 
(.Author  aetat.    13.) 

E. 
Nearly  every  day  one  sees  the  clouds,  sometimes 
threatening,  and  at  other  times  rolling  by  in  mighty 
battalions,  grim  and  grey,  with  ceaseless  energy  always 
advancing  to  some  unseen  goal.  At  other  times  black, 
motionless,  and  silent,  sending  ominous  mutterings. 
Then  this  detachm^t  of  Nature's  artillery,  torn  by  flashes 
of  light,  roars  with  a  din  which  makes  all  other  sounds 
'small   in  comparison   to  it.     (Author  aetat.    13.) 

One  more  quotation,  and  I  have  done.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  boy  of  eleven,  and,  to  my  mind, 
embodies  all  the  elements  of  his  English  teaching. 
It  is  lucid,  imaginative,  and  restrained  :  it  is  full 
of  verbal  imagery,  and  contains  just  enough,  and 
no  more,  of  a  quite  poetic,  sound  alliteration. 

In  the  country  there  are  many  pretty  sights,  but, 
prettiest  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  silvery  streams,  abound- 
ing in  minnows,  joyfully  rippling  over  the  pebbles.  It  is 
a  happy  day,  when  the  hours  are  idled  away,  and  you 
lounge  in  a  boat,  half  hidden  by  the  reeds,  while  water- 
fowl swim  about  the  stream,  gladly  enjoying  this  glorious 
day.  Further  down  is  the  ford,  across  which  cattle  are 
driven  every  day.  Here  are  some,  revelling  in  the  glad- 
ness of  the  bright  day.  The  old  bridge,  now  shaded  with 
willows  growing  on  the  river's  banks,  affords  a  pleasant 
pastime  for  the  village  boys,  who  fish,  whilst  others  look 
on  drowsily  at  the  lazy  fish  who  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  wondering  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to 
catch  and  cat  those  tempting  flies.  On  the  bank  is  a 
branch    ot    a   sWver   YAtoXvVx^^.  >»j\v\Ocv   ^-^v^tv^^  '^'^x^'sjs*  ^^ 
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stream,  on  which  a  kingfisher  is  sitting,  eager  to  catch 
the  foolish  fish,  but  too  lazy.  The  only  sound  is  the 
occ.isional  chirp  of  a  cheery  bird,  harmonising  with  the 
stealthy  rustling  of  the  light-coloured  foliage,  blown  by 
the  gentle  Zephyr.  Whenever  he  blows,  all  the  silvery 
sisters  sway,  as  though  dancing,  to  and  fro,  backwards 
and  forwards.  This  joy  is  completed  with  the  flowers  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Buttercups,  tinged  with  gorgeous 
gold,  lilies,  those  flowers  of  purity,  and  daisies,  their 
diminutive  reflection,  and  around  and  beneath  all,  the 
grass ;  all  reduplicated  in  the  stream.  The  beauty  of  it 
all,  coupled  with  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  may  well 
make  anyone  anxious  to  spend  his  time  by  the  side  of  one 
such  stream. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUNDAY  IN  BOARDING 

SCHOOLS. 

By  A.  G.  LiNNEY, 

Acku*orth  School. 

THE  question  as  to  the  most  profitable  manner 
in  which  Sunday  may  be  spent  is  one 
which  must  often  cause  the  thoughtful 
schoolmaster  grave  anxiety.  The  subject  pre- 
sents such  different  aspects,  each  one  of  which 
must  be  considered,  and,  even  when  what  may  be 
called  the  theoretical  side  has  been  thoroughly 
examined,  it  is  ver>'  probable  that  unavoidable 
local  complications  or  sp>ecial  circumstances  may 
render  impossible  the  execution  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  course. 

The  division  of  time  must  be  made  with  a  triple 
object  in  view  : 

I.  .-\dequate  provision,  without  overdoing  it, 
must  1h?  made  for  the  spiritual  side. 

J.  There  must  be  full  opportunity  for  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  grind  of  class-work  and 
Itviuros  during  Sunday. 

3.  The  schoolboy  has  physical  energies  on 
seven,  not  six  days  of  the  week,  and  must  have 
souH*  outlet  for  these  on  Sunday  as  well. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  Sunday  be- 
comes a  problem  in  the  right  commingling  of 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  physical  interests. 
Having  introduced  the  question  thus,  I  now  ap- 
pend information  showing  the  division  of  time  on 
Sunday  in  several  boardinv:  schools  of  very 
different  types. 

SrNOAY  AT    \  CHI  ROM  OF  FNOI. WO  SCHOOL. 

F-.o\  Cv-.:rvF. 

S  ,\.:':v  Cf>brA'.^vt  k^:  :?v*.y  C.":vr:vjr\:r:  ■a!:erra:<' 
Suncji)*    at    :>->    h.x:r :    ,\::tT    .v.crr.lr,^    <<z\,cc    a!:<'rr.a:e 

o  a.n"..  Morr;:r.^  rrav^r«.  !\  *.*o\v*x?\i  Vy  brfjikfas:. 
ivV4C*  A.n:.  Chape*. 

Hktv'  -s  a  ihrY^^s- '*''<''  ^-'^"  ;f<<:.^-.  •>.  the  r-xrr'.r.i;  a:>c. 
3  pktn.  Dinner. 
J. 45-5  p«ir,.  trifu'e  ti'^c. 
5  p.ir..  Chaj^d.  :o"ct^>pn2  by  tfa. 

In  Th*"  e>^<^?ri:  there  :?  r:'UN'c  ar?i  sV^ir^j:,  tr  :her  in 
chAiv'l   or   in   ih^   n'.uv.c   schvX-:      Men-.S«^   .f   :h?    Mvi^icil 


SUNDAY  AT  A  WESLEYAN  SCH 
The  Leys  School,  Cambridge. 

8.15  a.m.  Breakfast. 

8.45  a.m.  Prayers. 

Leisure  time.  (Higher  Form  Scripture  da 
to  10  a.m.) 

II  a.m.~i2.i5  p.m.  Chapel. 

Leisure  time. 

1. 15  p.m.  Dinner. 

Leisure  time,  (Voluntary  prayer  meeting,  i 
managed  by  the  Christian  Union  of  the  school 

3-3.45  p.m.  Scripture  classes. 

Leisure  time. 

4.45-5.30  p.m.  **  Silence  in  Hall." 

Reading,  letter-writing,  &c.,   under  supervis 

5.30  p.m.  Tea. 

Leisure  time. 

6.30-7.45  p.m.  Chapel. 

7.45-8.45  p.m.  **  Silence  in  Hall  "  (as  abov 

8.45  p.m.  Supper. 

SUND.\Y  .\T  A  QUAKER  SCHC 
AcKwoRTH   School,    near    Pontefr 

8  a.m.  Breakfast. 

8.30-Q.30  a.m.  Leisure  time. 

0.30-10.15  a.m.  Scripture  classes. 

10.30-11.30  a.m.  Meeting  for  worship. 

11.30  a.m.-i2.45  p.m.  Leisure  time. 

12.45  p-ni.  Dinner. 

1.30-2.30  p.m.  Leisure  time. 

a. 30  p.m.  Compulsory-  walk,  iveathcr  pen 
forms  under  supervision. 

4.15-4.45  p.m.  Singing  (in  summer,   bathin 

4.45-5.30  p.m.  Letter- WTi ting  (under    super 

5.40  p.m.  Tea. 

6-7  p.m.  Leisure  time  (in  summer"^.  In  \s 
under  super\-ision. 

7  p.rr..  "  Rt.id:ng.*'  the  equivalent  of  Scho( 

5  p.m.  Retire. 

SUNDAY    .\T    A    ROMAN    CATHOLIC 
Amfixfokt:!  College.  Yokks. 
7.30  a.n':.   Early  Mas>  :  breakfast   follows. 
S.45-9.15  a.m.   Leiswe  time. 
0.15-10.45  a.rr..   H'ch  Mass  and  sermon. 
II   a.r:.-i   p.rr..    lt:>:.'i    :irr.€. 
1  p.m.   Din.rer. 

2-4.30  r-r::.  Lasu^:  i-.'.c:  pub'.ic  garr.es 
.ivoori-.n*:  :c  >e.\sor.. 

4.45  r-^-  ^^•*- 

5.15-r  p.rr.   Sr-iy  ;  r-:::^  '-"-^  :r.>:r^c::cr.   rr  1 

6  r.r.:.   \';'>r^r<  ..•*.•    ?•:--: i!:::rr.. 

7-<^.::^  r."'.      I'r:   >:>.:•:!   >:<"►:!,>  rr-z-f:    ,Na: 

0,15  p.:r     Kt:  r\:. 

SiNi^vY  IN  SvTHx  o:  S7.^K!F>. — I  have 
it  worth  \\:v.*e  iv^  >-.e  what  has  be 
Sunday  :n  Svvrc  ^v  :'.e  mere  seriou 
>chvx^!  storu^.  V*  '^*.-  Hrraoe  \'arh 
"  The  Hii:  '*  ,A"-  ^  ^^  '^^^*  ^'''  rec 
Harrv^w  Soh\X>r\  :>i  ..,  :  -  >peak>  of 
attenHXVwalk>i  \\ '^  •  :-;  >.:rhGe*.:c^ 
tumiies  t\>r    K^**  -    \:-  - .:    **  Cae 

»  l%l>«ft»wi%m  *  K  .V...  T  ■  .      -  -    ; :  t  «:rc.  t^ 


J  on  the  other  hand,  definitely  said  I   his  power  to  find  some  cranny  in  the  armour-plate 


E 

^■certain  set  of  boys,  "  Sunday  after- 
^pbridge  fixture  ''—a  statement  which 
5s  implies  that  such  a  custom  was  any- 
most  unusual,  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  the 
Bit. 

Urar's  **  Eric  *'  shows  *'  a  Sunday  after- 
irds  the  end  of  the  summer  term^  and 
mtering:  about  in  the  green  play- 
iying    on    the    banks    reading    and 

mday  at  Rugby  was  always  memor- 
Irown.  A  few^  lines  are  worth  quot- 
as Sunday  morning,  and  Sunday  lec- 
;  yet  been  established  ;  so  that  nothing 
Fast  intervened  between  bed  and  eleven 
ftpel^ — a  gap  by  no  means  easy  to  fill  up ; 
lOUgh  received  with  the  correct  amount 
ling,  the  first  lecture  instituted  by  the 
jrtJy  afterwards  was  a  great  boon  to  the 

IPnave  forgotten  the  description  whidi 
ortly  after  this  of  Tom  Brown's  Impres- 
the    first    sermon    he    heard    from    Dn^ 

PIRITLTAL     SiDE.^ln     the     majority     of 

0  matter  with  w-hat  religious  denomina- 
may  be  identified,  there  will  probably 
rtions  of  time  set  aside  for  public  wor- 
one  of  these  the  school  will  very  likely 
a  part  of  the  congregation  ;  that  is,  the 
i  be  but  units  among  the  members  of 
n  famil}^  collected  for  the  expression  of 
5SS  or  adoration  to  the  great  AU-Father. 
iting  together  partakes  of  a  totally 
character  from  that  of  the  **  School 
or  **  School  Reading/*  or  whatever  one 
ill  it.  From  the  very  fact  that  the  con- 
may  include  all    ranks   and   ages,    the 

ustenance  provided  by  the  preacher  musi 
ore  general  character  and,  at  times,  not 
suited  to  younger  minds.  On  the  other 
!   growing    lad    will   recognise   that    the 

1  of  the  church  does  include  young  as 
d,  and  this  broader  view  of  life  will  be 

onsidering  this  spiritual  aspect,  it  is  well 
>er  that  there  are  strongly-marked  differ- 
tween  individual  boys  in  regard  to 
ism.  Most  schoolboys  are  fairly  matter- 
nd  we  may  take  them  as  representing 
ge  schoolboy  mind ;  there  will  always 
I  proportion,  how^ever,  with  whom  there 
er  of  undue  introspection,  or  an  excess 
lal  sentiment  taking  so  strong  a  hold  as 
s  unhealthy.  Such  instances,  when  they 
id  most  careful  treatment  in  order  that 
of  feeling  may  be  wisely  guided  into 
lannels,  neither  allowing  it  to  gain  the 
and  so  cause  neglect  of  the  practical, 
struggle  which  is  necessary  in  life,  nor 
i  harshly  checked.  Perhaps  the  most 
rof  all  is  that  of  the  lad  who  appears 
liout  higher  feelings  at  all ;  then  it 
choolmaster  to  seek  everv  means  in 


of  callousness  where  the  first  shaft  may  be  placed. 

Books  and  Letters  ox  Sunday. — Among  older 
pupils  in  the  school  it  may  be  assumed  that  there 
is  access  to  a  library  containing  choice  works  of 
verse,  biography,  history,  and  literature.  It  is 
well  to  allow  older  boys  as  much  freedom  as 
possible  in  their  range  of  Sunday  reading,  though 
it  is  certainly  advisable  that,  in  periods  of  lime 
devoted  to  reading  or  letter-writing  under  super- 
vision, some  definite  oversight  should  be  exer- 
cised* This  oversight  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  appear 
markedly  official :  suggestions  as  to  reading 
supplementary  courses  to  study  in  hand  or  advice 
as  to  choice  of  biography  may  so  be  given  as  to 
lead  without  letting  the  pull  of  the  reins  be  felt. 
With  middle  form  boys,  a  class  library  of  bcx»ks 
resened  for  Sunday  reading  only  is  often  valuable, 
but  it  is  useless  to  fill  the  shelves  with  dry  volumes 
and  insulting  to  offer  mere  goody *goody  stuff. 
English  classics  in  the  cheap,  attractive  dress 
which  now  clothes  them,  good  anthologies  of 
verse,  records  of  missionary  work  by  men  like 
Paton  and  Hannington;  in  addition,  a  few  more 
serious  volumes  of  a  nature  likely  to  lead  up  to 
further  inquiry  later — *'  How  we  got  our  Bible  "; 
several  copies  of  **  Pilgrim *s  Progress  **  and  of 
''  The  Holy  War  **— arc  all  suitaFV. 

A  similar  special  Sunday  library  for  the 
youngest,  w^ith  **  Black  Beauty/'  *'  Parables  from 
Nature,*'  **  Carrots,*'  the  delightful  stories  of 
Horatia  Ewing,  and  so  on,  may  be  urged. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  writing 
of  a  letter  home  is  a  very  suitable  occupation  for 
part  of  Sunday,  and  1  hold  that  we  may  do  well 
to  point  out  to  our  boys  that  to  compose  as  in- 
teresting a  letter  as  they  possibly  can,  one  that 
breathes  themselves,  is,  in  reality,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  dutiful  act  in  a  spirit  consonant  with 
the  day.  In  fact,  this  letter-writing,  conscienti- 
ously done,  may  be  a  deed  of  unselfishness. 

*TiiH  PiivsicAL  SiDE.^How  is  opportunity  to  be 
provided  for  tlie  schoolboy  to  '*  let  off  steam  "  on 
Sunday?  Very  probably,  many  of  the  older 
pupils,  fagged  with  the  six  days  of  study,  and 
perhaps  stiff  from  a  football  match  or  cross- 
country run  on  Saturday,  welcome  the  quiet  of  the 
day.  But  the  lad  of  fourten  or  fifteen,  w^ho  has 
not  risen  to  team  w^ork  yet,  has  plenty  of  energy 
unspent  on  Sunday.  In  some  schools  there  is  an 
organised  walk  which  answers  the  purpose  in 
colder  weather;  where  the  school  has  its  own 
swimming  bath  ono  or  two  bathes  on  hot  summer 
Sundays  are  **  grateful  and  comforting. '*  When 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  wet  days  during  the 
week,  one  has  known  the  Head  to  allow  as  many 
as  wished  to  change  into  flannels  and  take  an  hour 
in  the  gymnasium  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  or  in 
winter,  under  like  conditions,  to  let  such  as  will 
turn  out,  changed  for  sliding  or  a  snowball  fight. 
This  may  seem  extreme  to  some,  and  I  should 
hesitate  to  advocate  such  doings  should  the  school 
be  so  placed  that  the  performances  of  the  pupils 
might  ^vve  ofletvce  Vo  ^^ivs^'i^^w^s.    \vt  -sc^n  ^-^^^sl. 
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(xrhaps.  liberty  to  refrain  should  be  allowed  to 
any  whose  home-upbringings  makes  them  hesitate 
to  gro  with  the  crowd  in  these  things. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  stimulus 
j^^iven  to  nature-study  in  schools,  and  in  most 
begirding  schools  there  are  more  or  less  flourishing 
natural  histor^•  societies.  From  one  of  the  ap- 
pended time-tables  it  \i-ill  be  seen  that  the  natural- 
ists hold  their  meetings  on  the  Sunday  evening. 
I  imagine  that  in  all  schools  which  are  so  situated 
that  it  is  possible  for  pupils  to  ramble  in  the  sur- 
rounding countrA-,  there  is  little  objection  to  be 
made  to  earnest  naturalists  pursuing — ^i-ithin 
reasonable  limitation — their  branches  of  research. 
Certainly  one  does  not  advocate  permission  for 
boys  to  go  forth,  as  on  week-days,  armed  \*-ith 
butterfly-nets  or  shell-scoops:  as,  however,  the 
mere  collector  is  a  less  popular  t>-pe  than  formerly, 
this  is  not  a  great  difficulty.  Some  authorities 
p^:-rTr.it  work  at  nature  diaries  and  the  drawing  or 
rrvcuniing  of  specimens ;  and,  surely,  if  the 
chronic  loafer  can  be  induced  to  work  on  these 
things,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  keep  out  of  mis- 
chief than  if  left  unemployed, 

Si"N"DAY  Work. — In  the  various  time-tables  ap- 
pended to  This  article,  classes  in  Scripture  or  in 
religious  instruction  appear.  At  Eton,  pupuls 
have  a  thrce-quaner  hour  ks^son  with  their  tutors, 
as  well  as  ''  Sunday  questions  "  to  prepare-  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  coDege  quoted  'Ampleforth', 
a  like  period  is  set  aside  either  for  religious  in- 
struct! c>n  or  for  cssay-iiTiting.  The  same  period 
•s  ir!\tn  it  the  Levs  S:hcv!  arc  at  Ackworth 
ScbooL 

Fr»>rr.  this  e\-iGenoe  ::  ^ould  appe-ir  that  the 
teTidersTA-  :s  to  avoid  cxactir^g  bra:n-work,  and  to 
kt  the  rr.ir.d  hjive  a  '.irgt  rrej.surt  of  rest  fror:" 
the  striir.  o:  sr-cv.     CertAir.-v,  :r.  severe!  schools 


ii.;^-„   1  irr  aoc-:iir.tec:,   puSIic  opinior.  'was 
:ch  to  suroress  ^r.v  atterrrrts  bv  over- 


st^v^ng  er.oi 

j:r.\:v^us  v*c  irr>it:o-us  Soy>  to  ^v-^rk  at  the  week- 

c^^     .'liss-work    or.    Sur.day.       More    rr.ech^r/:o:L' 

:i-i  >:  forth — w^ls  r< rrr-.itted.  It  is  c:r>ou'.t  to 
c-jivt  :=  hire  Jir.i  fj.st  !:r.c  as  to  T\h.it  rr.ay  be 
.^":xic»i   or.    S-r.days- 

>.  o- r^:'-:>-or.,  >i*^:r.c  :^^*  Thf  Sch^x  :  WcRir 
o;-r^f>  irt:  the  hanis  .^f  s:  ~-iry  o!  us  whose  :-\e> 
j:'e  'v.i  ,\-^:-^  those  Tthr  « ;*.!  be  the  futurt"  c-.t:rer.> 
■:  o^-  o"..~:t-v.  ^r-'o-jc  thr->t  .^r*  \^hose  <.":;■>  .is  wtl". 
i  c  r-joh  tr  00  T.  :th  the  fash:o»r.:nc 
:•:---.    -  .:t   of  r',ioe  to  r^pe^it  th^: 

tht-e  r::r.-:r:  S;    orf   rf  ->  ^nho  s:r'es  tht 
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Stands  oo  the  thresiioU,  dK  wind 
Shaking  his  thin  wfaite  kszrs — 
Holds  his  lantern  to  seas 
Our  storm-beat  figures,  asd  ascs : 
ITiiofis  m  our  f-arty  «€  limg? 
Whom  -xt  ha7€  Uft  m  tkc  am? 

TEACHERS"  PENSIONS.^ 

Bj  Feed  Chjulus,  BJL 
SirarKf  Scb^x.1^  TiwVwi 

II. 

IN  almost  all  European  coontries  p 
jjaid  to  the  teachers  by  the  State 
nity.  In  most  of  the  German  St 
leg^islation  has  abolished  teachers*  co 
The  ar^ments  advanced  were  that  I 
officers  of  the  State,  were  entitfcd 
just  as  much  as  officers  in  the  .Vrroy 
that  they  deserve  the  higrhest  consider 
the  best  of  the  State's  a^i^encies  of  a 
and  further  that,  of  ail  the  Stati 
teachers  are  the  most  likely  to  sac 
to  dutA.  The  pensions  for  dcme 
teachers  may  begin  eeneraUy  afte: 
service:  the  minimum  pension  -^-aries 
States  between  25  and  40  per  cent. 
salar}-;  in  one  State  it  is  60  per 
maximum  pension  is  from  75  to  k 
of  the  last  salary  after  from 
years'  service.  Contributions  are  n 
secondary-scboo!  teachers  in  only 
Saxe-AItenbur^  and  Saxe-Ooburg-^ 
minimurr-    senioe   eiititiinjt:    to    a    pe: 

^Ir-c  ctr.ers-iry  or.t  >e-ar,  while  t 
penfi.rr  is  rather  h:^hrr,  from  ^5  to 
o:  the  'i>t  silar}  ;  :"  one  case  it  re 
:t:r.t.  Tr.e  rr^^xir-ur::  is  the  sarrre  a 
to  ^r  'it-irs*  servTot. 

It.     A--:>trIa    the     tearhers     do     nc 
e\oe;t  ir.  srrre  Crr^s-n  ::Lnds.      The 
fro—    r-r.r-th.-.ri   t:    the   whole    c^i    iht 

::    -:>:— -:-:ti!7-soh>:I  tei^rhers,    and 
tc    r-    ^•J.~^"    >fr~~ot    ir.    the    case    c 
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M"vice,  but  only  for  two  years.  In 
hey  contribute  7I  per  cent,  of  salary 
Ve  40  per  cent,  of  tlieir  last  salary  after 

Psrvice,  and  an  additional  fiftielh  for 
fter  20.  In  Portugal  they  contribute 
of  salary  and  receive  a  pension  of 
ter  10  years'  service^  increasing  to 
salary  after  25  years'  service.  In 
he  contribution  is  10  per  cent,  and  the 
Lwo-thirds  after  30  years. 
United  States  teachers  are  not  pensioned 
(liblic-school  funds  except  in  lilaryland, 
id  New  Jersey.  In  some  States  the 
fts  have,  at  the  request  of  the  teachers, 
bu's  for  the  establishment  of  pension 
ic  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  that  no 
ihall  be  obliged  to  contribute.  Volun- 
(tia]  benefit  associations — for  temporary 
^exist  in  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
BSeveland,  Detroit,  Chicag-o,  Buffalo » 
icisco,  and  St.  Paul.  .Associations,  for 
or  retirement  only,  are  in  New  Vork» 
and  Baltimore;  the  annual  dues  are  i 
r  cent,  of  salary  up  to  18  or  20  dollars. 
ttity  is  from  60  per  cent,  of  salary  to 
irs  a  year.  The  time  of  service  required 
ement  is  from  two  to  five  years  with 
\  or  from  35  to  40  without.  Associa- 
r    both    temporary    aid    and    an    annuity 

Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  Philadelphia', 
,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  State  and  city  schemes  three  examples 
Ce*  The  law  of  Maryland  provides  that 
50n  who  has  taught  in  the  public  or 
schools  for  25  years,  has  reached  the 
60,    and    is,    by     reason     of    mental    or 

disability  or  infirmity^  unable  to  teach 
khall  receive  a  pension  from  the  State  of 
urs  (;^4o)  per  annum.  An  Act  of  the 
XJUrt  of  Massachusetts  to  create  a  public- 
*achers'  retirement  fund  in  Boston  pru- 
*  a  permanent  and  a  general  fund.  The 
t  made  up  of  t^i-ifts  and  legacies  and  a  sum 
►  by  the  board  of  trustees  ;  the  general 
sists  of  gifts  and  legacies  not  specifically 
the  permanent  fund,  the  interest  on  the  j 
Ett  fund,  and  amounts  retained  for  the  pur- 
m  teachers'  salaries.  The  sum  retained 
dollars  each  alternate  month.  The  term 
«  is  usually  30  years,    10  in  the   Boston 

The    amount   of   annuity   is    determined 
"ustees  as  the  fund  will  allow.     Teachers 

incapacitated  after  two  years'  service 
paid  an  annuity.  Teachers  who  have 
:ed  for  more  than  two  years  may,  on 
without  annuity,  receive  one-half  of  the 
>aid  by  them  into  the  fund.  The  trustees 
superintendent,    six   teachers,    and    four 

of  the  school  committee, 
iblic-school  teachers*  retirement  fund  of 
consists  of  two  funds  :  the  permanent 
eenerah  The  permanent  fund  consists 
fts,  legacies,  S,c,  :  {2)  moneys  voted  or 
f  the  board  for  this  purpose;  (3)  tuition 
^resident  pupils;  (4)  interest  on   daily  | 


balances  of  moneys  appropriated  for  teachers' 
salaries ;  (5)  moneys  which  the  trustees  may 
transfer  from  the  general  fund.  The  general  fund 
consists  of  (i)  assessments  on  teachers*  salaries 
up  to  1,000  dollars,  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  noi 
more  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum ;  (2)  interest  on 
permanent  fund;  (3}  all  moneys  deducted  from 
teachers'  salaries  for  absence  or  any  other  cause; 
(4)  all  moneys  intended  for  the  retirement  fund 
and  not  previously  specified.  The  trustees  are 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
president  pro.  tern,  of  that  board,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  teachers,  the  superintendent, 
and  three  teachers.  Thirty  years,  of  which  20 
must  be  in  Detroit,  or  25  years  in  schools  of 
Detroit,  render  a  teacher  eligible  for  annuity. 
Teachers  who  are  incapacitated  for  duty,  having 
taught  20  years  (to  in  Detroit),  may  be  retired  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  trustees.  Teachers  who 
resign  or  are  removed  may  apply  after  three 
months  for  such  portion  of  their  contributions  as 
the  trustees  shall  direct  to  be  paid,  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  their  contributions,  .\nnuities  are 
not  to  exceed  250  dollars.  Current  expenses  are 
paid  from  the  maintenance  fund  of  the  Board  of' 
Education. 

At  home  pensions  are  not  nearly  so  general 
The  Elementary  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act 
and  the  L.C.C.  Pension  Scheme  were  outlined 
last  month.  A  few  public  bodies  (for  instance, 
the  Central  Welsh  Board  and  the  City  of  London) 
administer  schemes  which  apply  to  teachers  iii' 
their  employ. 

Under  the  scheme  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board 
the  teachers  contribute  from  2^  to  6  per  cent, 
of  their  salaries,  according  to  their  age  at  the  date 
of  the  first  contribution,  the  percentage  increas- 
ing as  the  salary  increases.  The  contributions 
of  the  county  governing  bodies  are  on  a  scale  6a 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  scale  for  teachers 
Teachers  may  retire  at  55  and  must  retire  at  65; 
but  the  appointing  authority  may  call  upon  a 
teacher  who  was  under  40  at  the  date  of  his  first 
contribution  to  retire  at  any  time  after  reaching 
the  age  of  60.  The  pension  is  50  per  cent,  of 
the  average  salary  received  during  the  last  s» 
10,  or  15  complete  years  of  service,  which- 
ever may  give  the  greatest  result.  In  the  case 
of  those  electing  to  retire  earlier,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  the  pension  is  calculated.  The 
teacher's  contributions  are  returned  in  full  if  after 
paying  at  least  two  years*  contributions  he  ceases 
to  serve  in  a  Welsh  intermediate  school  and  is 
not  qualified  for  a  pension,  or  on  his  death  while 
in  the  service  of  a  Welsh  intermediate  school.  If 
after  contributing  for  10  years  a  teacher  is  in- 
capacitated, he  receives  as  many  sixtieths  of  his 
average  salary  during  the  previous  5,  10,  or  15 
years  as  he  has  served  years  up  to  30  years.  In 
the  rase  of  teachers  at  schools  under  the  Board 
at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  scheme, 
the  10  years*  minimum  was  removed  so  that  if  a 
teacher  were  incapacitated  after  contributing  for 
five  years  he  received  five-sixtieths  of  his  average 
salar\'. 
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The  City  of  London  scheme  provides  for  a  con- 
iribution  bv  the  employee  ot  2\  per  cent,  of  his 
salary,  lor  reiiremeni  at  the  aije  of  65  on  a  pension 
of  as  nuiny  sixtieths  of  his  average  salary  as  he 
has  served  years  up  to  40.  He  must,  however, 
have  served  at  least  10  years.  I'he  Court  of 
Common  Council  may,  for  the  determination  of 
the  pension  of  an  employee,  add  to  his  years  of 
seiAue  any  number  up  to  10  if  he  were  over 
50  years  of  ai;e  when  appointed,  in  the  event 
o:  a  member  dying  while  in  the  service  of  the 
vvrporaiion,  and  InMore  he  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pen>ion,  his  contributions  are  returned  to  his 
rep  res  e  n  t  a  t  i  v  es . 

The  schools  which  have  pension  schemes  or 
retirement  tunds  are  not  indicated,  so  far  as  1 
know,  in  any  published  list  of  schools.  From 
information  collected  from  and  through  personal 
frie::ds,  ai*d  from  othcials  and  members  of  the 
Assistat^t-Masters'  Ass».v:aiior-.  I  have  con- 
structed a  cvvnparative  table  of  the  schemes  in 
force  in  iwenty-<^:ie  secondary  schools  for  lK>ys,  in 
addition  :o  those  in  coiuuvtion  with  the  authorities 
before  :::e:Tt:onev?.  Since  in  many  cases  the  in- 
forrv.ation  was  given  as  *'  private  and  contiden- 
:ia:.'*  I  c.ir>  g-ve  only  a  general  summary  of  my 
Cv":T:parisor. 

1::  rat'^cr  viorc  than  oi:e-ha!!  o:  the  schvX-^Is  the 
rrta::age".rt':t:  o:  the  fund  is  handed  over  to  one  or 
orher  or  the  Vii:  insurance  co m pa r.ics,  many  ot 
which  are  uow  crYerii^g  special  terms  to  the 
:::e:r'x*:s  o:  :*'^e  scholastic  a>>^viat;c:'.s.  In  \er> 
reu  ca>e>  ..vc  :"^e  :va>tors  c\c:vi*t  rr.vr.  ccrtviVu- 
::o-:s :  :::  a  :e^^  c,i>c>  l\vH:se  :"astc  s  ^a\  .:  c.:vita- 
:i.v^  :;e  .*■*  :"*e  V^s  i::  :-*c:r  h.^UM^  «^'. t::  .:  .c:t.-:" 
:^,::r'x-;  ■•  :"o>:  c.i>^>  :!"o  v*-.^:v  "^u:  .-"<  ::  .-v 
rna>::r'S    .-.-v  ,.Vu:    5  :v:     ,\  •:      v    :>:  •    -i-i'.i-vs. 


nothing    from    the  governors'    contribu 
case  of  death  the  representatives  generj 
the  master's  contributions,  and,  in  ver}* 
that  part  of  the  governors '  contribution- 
he  would  have  been  entitled. 

Several  schemes  are  entirely  permis 
the  governors  may,  in  the  event  of  a 
retiring,  give  him  an  allowance,  but  to  t 
'  ance  he  has  no  claim.  These  schem 
,  force  in  the  larger  and  richer  schools ;  si 
for  dealing  with  the  smaller  ones  wil 
sidered  in  another  article. 


THE    STLDV   OF    LANGUAG 
By  E.  L.   Milnek-Bakry.   M.A. 

THE  Scotch  Education  Department 
a  memorandum  ^^Cd.  3546J  on 
of  languages  to  which  \vc  would 
attention  of  teachers.  It  deals  with  li 
or  languages  in  the  curriculum ;  1  li  th 
of  modern  languages:  liii  the  teachir*g 
languages.  It  r::ay  profitably  be  studi 
u^^ction  with  the  report  recently  craw 
'o::u  co:::-T:ir:ee  ci  the  Assistant-Master 
::.-n,  the  Modern  Language  Assoclario 
Classical  Association  on  the  ag:es  at 
v;u;igts  >houId  be  begun,-  and  the  am 
o:  the  Board  o:  Ecucariv^n  :or  1 1.04-5 
>lur".  clccL:^:  uhtre  doctors  dis.iig'reer  ** 
,,  ^  ....,.;•  r .- ,.  -. .,, .  --^  :  p  .  _ -.  ■  ^  u  r  «."' !  F  rr : 
I  ^i^-",  •'""'r-  ""  ■■  .-*"^"-  ^'"^aru  '  Ec""  '."■""'"■n 
.  !rv-:>i:::a";.     I...:!::    "r^^r.-re    Frvr^oh.    '.■ '. 

::-.,.'.:..<      ..  :<'-.-:    o:    S.r     K.-vr     i- 
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Ty  value;  that  if  colloquial  facility  is 
the  teaching"  should  be  on  these  Hoes,  but 
tic  object  of  tiie  teaching  is  to  foster  a 
literature,  a  diflferent  method  should  be 
But  we  find  no  suggestion  made  as  to 
ie  conflicting  interests  are  to  be  recon- 
the  curriculum.  We  do  not  think  that 
\y  of  teachers  at  present  warrants  such  a 
aition. 

konie  of  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  of 
orandum  we  are  not  in  sympathy.  We 
together  agree  that  "as  an  examination 
unseen  *  may  be  defended.  As  an  educa- 
strument,  it  is  wholly  vicious/'  Surely 
ious  use  of  '*  unseens  **  in  class  is  a  direct 
able  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  breeds  alert- 
their  powers,  and  can  only  become 
"  in  tlie  hands  of  a  slovenly  teacher. 
^e  read  that  "  the  singing  of  easy  songs 
>  be  warmly  recommended,  but  with  the 
that  *  singing  is  of  course  more  practic- 
b  girls  than  with  boys.*  *'  This  seems 
question ;  we  believe  that  in  England,  at 
I  the  singing  of  Volksliedcr  as  a  help  to 
language  teaching  was  introduced  in  the 
tance  into  boys*  schools »  and  that  the 
mt  has  been  fully  justified  by  results* 
ntaliy  we  have  testimony  to  the  value  of 
libraries  of  modern  language  books* 
r  on  this  matter  the  writer  says:  **  In  a 
t\i*o  the  better  pupils  will  be  able  and 
O  read  for  pleasure  in  their  spare  hours  at 
This  is  no  counsel  of  perfection.  There 
ic  schools  in  Scotland  where  boys  and 
fourteen  and  fifteen  have  access,  under 
ance  of  their  teachers*  to  small  libraries  of 
literature  suited  to  their  years.  The 
af  the  experiment  has  been  surprising." 
good  news,  and  should  encourage  the 
es  of  schools  to  be  generous  in  expendi* 
money  on  the  provision  of  libraries  and 
hase  of  apparatus  for  modern  language 
,  At  present  we  have  stil!  much  to  learn 
&    experience   of   other   countries  in    this 

russingf  the  teaching  of  ancient  languages 
*r  summarises  the  various  reforms  which 
ently  been  advocated,  and  comes  to  the 
m,  which  we  believe  will  commend  itself 
niajority  of  teachers,  that  the  **  new 
*  IS  not  a  suitable  one  to  be  applied  in 
*t\\  Speaking  of  the  efforts  which  have 
ide  towards   reform   in   this   direction   be 

idejivours  cannot  fail  to  be  helpfuL  They  will 
m<\  purpose  even  if  they  do  no  more  than  odd 
freshness  to  the  daily  round*  But  it  would  be 
ttnsh  the  expectation  that,  under  present  con- 
would  be  possible  to  apply  the  "  new  method  ** 
fullness  to  the  teaching  of  ancient  languages. 
•nttal  to  the  success  of  that  method  that  the 
ould  be  himself  a  master  of  the  foreign  tongue 
g  instrument ;  and  Latm,  no  less  than  Hterary 
dead  b^yond  all  hope  of  revival 

free  that  the   **  new  method  '*  has  exer- 


cised a  certain  amount  of  stimulys  on  classical 
studies  by  fostering  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  we 
bcJieve  that  traces  of  this  inHuencc  are  seen  in  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  pronunciation,  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  grammar,  and  the  prominence  given 
to  Realien,  but  past  experience  seems  to  teach  us 
the  lesson  that  what  may  be  called  the  **old 
method  *'  has  justified  itself  by  its  results,  and  we 
question  very  much  whether  it  will  ever  be  sub- 
stantially modified  save  in  the  postponement  of 
the  study  of  Greek  until  a  later  period  than  the 
one  when  it  is  now  commonly  begun. 

In  conclusion  we  would  express  the  hope  that 
the  memorandum  before  us  may  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  ail  teachers  of  language.  It  merits 
careful  consideration,  and  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
new  ideas. 


THE  KING    AND    EDUCATION. 

THE    King   laid   the   foundation-stone  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  North  Wales  Univer- 
sity College,  Bangor,  on  July  9th.   In  reply 
to  an  address  from  the   governing    body   of    the 
college^  read  by  the  president,  Lord  Kenyon,  the 
King   said  : 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  loyal  and  dutiful  address 
from  the  University  College  of  North  Wales 
which  you  have  handed  to  me.  The  admirable 
work  performed  by  the  college  in  its  temporary 
buildings  has  been  widely  recognised  and  was 
well  known  to  me  when  I  held  the  oflke  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Wales.  1  feel  con- 
fident that  increased  efiiciency  will  result  from 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  commodious  premises 
of  which  I  have  to-day  laid  the  first  stone.  The 
competition  in  every  branch  of  industry,  especially 
in  tliose  branches  which  depend  largely  on 
science  and  art,  is  in  these  days  severe,  and  it 
must  be  met  by  increased  application  and  im- 
proved methods.  The  world  is,  I  believe,  better 
for  such  competition,  but  it  behoves  individual 
nations  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  struggle.  For  this  purpose  higher 
education  is  an  absolute  necessity.  However 
brilliant  a  man's  natural  talents  may  be,  he  is 
greatly  hindered  by  the  want  of  early  training, 
and  as  a  rule  only  those  who  have  enjoyed  a  good 
education  are  capable  of  acquiring  such  pro- 
ficiency in  any  branch  of  study  as  will  enable  them 
to  succeed.  The  University  College  of  North 
Wales  will  offer  to  its  students  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction.  Time  and  money,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  spared' 
in  the  endeavour  to  afford  every  facility  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  I  have  had  suflFi- 
cient  opportunities  of  judging  the  intelligence  of 
the  Welsh  people  and  their  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  to  know  that  your  young 
men  and  women  will  take  every  advantage  of  the 
instruction  which  is  offered  them.  Our  thanks 
I  are  due  to  the  late  Dr.  Evan  Thomas,  of  Man- 
I  Chester,  to  the  citizens  of  Bangor,  and  other 
generous  benefactors  who  have  assisted  in  the 
'  great  wotk,     \l  \Si  ^  ^t^'Cv^^^Xiv^  V^;aX\ixt  ^i\  '^^j.sigjs 
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life  to  find  rich  men  so  ready  to  contribute  to 
institutions  where  the  young  obtain  advantages 
o!  study  which  might  otherwise  be  beyond  their 
reach.  The  president  and  the  governing  bodies 
will,  I  am  sure,  as  expert  trainers  of  youth,  fail 
not  in  inculcating  the  moral  qualities  which  build 
up  such  characters  as  are  the  part  of  a  wise 
education.  It  is  the  character  of  the  natives  of 
Great  Britain  which,  equally  with  their  energy 
and  enterprise,  has  given  them  the  proud  position 
which  they  hold  in  all  countries  in  the  world. 
The  feelings  of  self-respect  and  self-sacrifice 
which  are  instilled  in  their  minds  from  earliest 
youth,  and  are  cultivated  in  institutions  such  as 
these,  remain  with  them  always,  and  are  the 
means  of  making  the  people  of  this  country 
respected  and  honoured  wherever  they  go.  I 
pray  that  by  the  blessing  of  God  the  good  work 
of  this  institution   may   be  long  continued.** 


THE  NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

THERE  are  three  sides  to  the  Regulations  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  which  have  just 
been  issued  (Cd.  3597,  price  6d.,  July, 
1907)  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  first,  the 
removal  of  denominational  restrictions  after  1908, 
received  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday,  July  nth,  in  a  debate  reported  in 
seven  columns  in  the  Times  of  Friday,  July  12th, 
when  Mr.  Redmond  contemptuously  referred  to 
the  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  and 
Training  Colleges  as  a  couple  of  pamphlets  issued 
without  any  notice.  The  second  side  is  the  very 
considerable  revision  of  the  undertaking  to  be 
required  from  students  entering  training  colleges, 
and  the  third  is  the  development  of  the  courses 
of  study  prescribed  for  students. 

The  present  declaration  holds  somewhat 
loosely,  and  after  a  student  has  obtained  his 
parchment  certificate  by  serving  nearly  two 
years  in  an  elementary  school,  he  considers  him- 
self fairly  free  to  offer  his  services  to  other  than 
the  elementary  branches.  The  problem  of  requir- 
ing a  reasonable  amount  of  service  in  public 
schools  has  received  the  attention  of  the  con- 
sultative committee,  and  it  generally  recommends 
that  all  students  in  future  are  to  enter  upon  a 
legally  cnforrcable  undertaking  which  provides 
for  seven  years'  service  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and 
five  years'  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  to  be  com- 
pleted within  ten  years  and  seven  years  respec- 
tively after  leaving  the  training  ct)llege.  Mr. 
Rankine,  H.M.  inspector,  once  reported  on  the 
sad  havoc  matrimony  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
women  teachers,  and  now  our  Jacob  must  wait 
five  years  for  his  Rachel,  or  pay  an  indemnity 
which  is  roughly  computed  at  ;£'i5  a  year  for 
each  year  she  falls  short  of  her  five  years'  proba- 
tion. The  expression  **  legally  enforceable  "  is 
interesting.  Can  a  minor  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment of  this  nature?  One  thing  is  certain  :  that 
unless   a   student   does    sign   it,    he   will  not  be 


\ 


admitted  to  a  training  college.  \Ve  n 
add  that  the  expression  **  approved  sc 
which  the  student  is  to  follow  his  profes 
now  be  any  secondary  school  in  respect 
grants  are  paid  by  the  Board. 

The  courses  of  study  have  also  rec 
anxious  consideration  of  the  Board,  whw 
that  it  is  greatly  concerned  by  the  11 
difficulty  of  securing  for  students  who^ 
versity  courses  adequate  instruction  and 
for  the  main  business  of  their  professi 
pressure  of  their  academic  work  is  j 
that  such  students  are  at  present  oftec 
from  courses  in  physical  exercises  and  i 
training,  and  their  training  in  the  art  of 
itself  and  other  professional  subjects 
lamentably  inadequate.  These  omiss 
indefensible,  and  the  conflict  between  pr 
and  academic  work  seems  to  the  Boai 
for  more  serious  attention  than  it  has 
received,  and  so  it  may  become  n«: 
require  that  teachers  who  have  enjoyed 
lege  of  university  courses  shall  produce 
that  the  deficiencies,  if  there  are  any,  in 
fessional  equipment,  have  been  proper!} 
before  they  are  definitely  recognised  as  c 
teachers.  . 

A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  n 
instruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  prefato 
andum  to  the  regulations,  and  a  rei 
gratitude  is  owing  to  Sir  Robert  Mon 
He  suggests  that  every  education  whicl 
to  be  called  complete  must  include  som 
of  the  student  in  those  systematic  m 
inquiry  which  are  necessary  for  an; 
advance  in  knowledge,  and  are  the  n 
educative  of  all  mental  processes. 
scientific  spirit  is  to  find  its  right  exp 
the  teaching  given  in  elementary  school 
be  made  to  affect  the  whole  study  of  the 
teacher  during  his  course  in  the  trainin 
It  must  not  be  confined  to  any  one  bra 
curriculum.  It  is  true  that,  partly  as 
of  tradition  and  partly  from  other  rer 
term  "scientific  method"  has  come  tc 
ciated  more  particularly  with  the  study 
phenomena.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
method  is  of  equal  importance,  and  is, 
matter  of  ancient  application  in  the  field  t 
literature,  language  and  philosophy ;  and 
knowledge  of  these  has  made  advance, 
discerned  that  the  essential  processes  of 
inquiry  have  been  employed.  When 
Arnold  deolared  in  18(18  that  the  want  o 
of  science,  of  systematic  knowledge, 
capital  want  of  Knglish  education  and  c 
life,  he  was  thinking  of  science  as  a  m- 
not  as  a  prescribed  portion  or  subject  of 
lum.  It  cannot  be  (loui)tcd  that  this 
been  seriously  prevalent  in  a  large  porti 
education  and  trainini:  hitherto  pro' 
elementary-school  teaclurs.  Every  tra 
lege  therefore  should  attempt,  even  if 
in  a  limited  degr(H\  to  conduct  its  instr 
as  many  branches  of   the  curriculum   as 


H  way  that  there  shall  be  in  the  case  of 
dent  some  range  of  knowledge  within 
lere  is  no  fact  and  no  inference  from 
ch  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
is  command. 

oiinor  changes  are  also  made  in  these 
Illations.  The  third  class  of  the  King's 
bip  is  abolished,  so  now  all  who  pass  the 
Son  are  qualified  to  enter  a  college. 
Ion  of  students  for  matriculation  exami- 
ire  required  to  cease  because  the  work 
id  in  the  course,  together  with  the  more 
fc  professional  studies,  is  sufficient  to 
tn  average  student  during  the  two  years 
iiod  of  training.  Thanks  to  the  influences 
impresses  of  school  iiygienc,  ibc  Board 
Ided  for  the  more  adequate  treatment  of 
ect  by  recommending  that  in  the  drawing 
Ichemes  of  work  careful  consideration 
|e  given  to  the  paramount  claims  of  this 
j  It  announces  that  further  steps  will 
,  with  the  view  of  securing  fur  hygiene  its 
llace  in  the  education  and  training  of  all 
intending  to  become  teachers  in  pubhc 
jy  schools.  Further  efforts  are  also  to 
\  m  the  direction  of  nature-study,  in  the 
\  making  the  scholars  interested  in  the 
birds*  and  other  natural  objects  which 
I  ihem^  and  also  with  the  desire  of 
^  an  independent  habit  of  thought  and 
ihing  a  well-defined  held  of  knowledge 
rrom  the  scholar's  immediate  observation, 
fxrcllent,  and,  indeed,  looked  at  from  the 
rofessional  point  of  view,  the  adjustments 
rear*s  regulations  arc  a  most  satisfactory 
Bdvance.  All  the  syUabuses  breathe  the 
trit  of  self-development,  and  the  general 
lay  feel  confident  that  the  training  of  the 
of  the  future  will  be  at  least  on  intelligent, 
and  thoughtful  lines. 


CEL    OF    NEW    READING    BOOKS. 

ERV  large  assortment  of  books  await 
ecognition.  Jtmiores  priores — the  little 
nes'  IxKjks  first.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett 
has  selected  in  **  Song  and  Story  *' 
karts,  6J.  each,  and  loo  pages  each) 
deal  that  is  not  hackneyed,  and  a  good 
\X  will  be  absolutely  new  to  teachers. 
evidf  ntly  a  desire  to  get  back  to  moral 
and  the  delightful  verses  will  perhaps  be 
)  the  young  as  they  arc  certainly  enter- 
to  the  old. 

Endure  your  mother's  timely  stare, 

Vour   father's   Hj^hteous   ire, 

And  do  not  wri|*glc  in  your  chair 

Like  flannel  in  the  fire. 

re  is  only  a  section  of  '*  Shock-headed 
character;  many  dainty  ditties  are  pub- 
y  permission.  The  names  of  Boker,  De 
i^  Thornbury,  Rankinc.  O'Keefc,  Hine, 
usually  found  in  anthologies ;  and  all  is 
ir  the  editor  knows  what  is  good.     There 


is  plenty  in  these  little  books  for  a  term's  work 
in  any  class. 

Messrs.  Pitman  send  **  Stones  for  Little 
Readers/'  by  Alice  Gibbons  (four  parts^  i^d.  each), 
well  printed  and  brightly  illustrated.  The  same 
publi.shers  send  their  second  primer  (sound, 
symbol,  and  idea  correlated),  price  ^d.,  an 
extremely  interesting  experiment  which  would 
bear  enlargement ;  each  reading  illustrates  and 
is  illustrated  by  its  picture.  From  Messrs.  Bell 
we  have  the  "  York  Poetry  Books  *'  (Gd,  and  Sd, 
each)  in  three  parts  (about  loo  pp.  each).  The 
verse  is  varied  and  well  chosen.  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Boyd  produce  a  series,  **  The  Excelsior 
Reader  and  Poetry  Books,"  to  which  the  Reader 
(in  three  parts)  is  introductory  (8d.,  to8  pp.,  and 
brightly  coloured).  The  poetry  books  are  arranged 
according  to  subject :  Love  of  Nature,  P'lowers, 
Home  Life,  Courage,  Fairyland,  Noble  Deeds, 
Great  Thoughts,  all  have  their  sections.  They  are 
sold  at  2t/.  and  ;^d.^  and  again  we  notice,  as  in  the 
"  York  Readers  '*  and  in  Mrs,  Barnett's  books, 
how  far  afield  the  editors  have  gone.  .\  new 
spirit  seems  to  be  coming  over  our  book-makers, 
born  of  the  uneasy  question  **  Do  we  understand 
the  child?  *'  Messrs.  Nelson  go  further  still  in 
j  issuing  (2d.  eachj  twenty-four  books  of  song : 
Songs  of  the  Nursery,  of  Childhood,  of  England, 
of  the  Empire,  of  Dreamland,  of  the  Streams,  of 
Maidenhood,  of  Quiet,  of  Endeavour,  "  misceU 
laneous  cnlieciions  loosely  connected  by  the  central 
thought."  Black's  **  Picture  Lessons  in  English  ** 
(6(f,)  and  **  Literary  Readers"  (15.),  with  illus- 
trations such  IS  children  love  and  can  talk  about, 
have  been  before  noticed  and  praised  in  these 
pages.  Messrs.  Longmans  send  **  Old-fashioned 
Rhymes  and  Poems"  (i5,  6d.,  pp.  T-90),  selected 
by  Mrs.  Broadknight — the  title  indicates  the 
contents;  and  from  Messrs.  Methuen  comes  an 
easy  "  Poetry  Book,"  arranged  by  W.  Williamson 
(ijf.,  pp.  1-116).  Indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  choice 
for  the  modern  school 

Twelve  plays  of  Shakespeare  (the  "  Plain  Text 
Shakespeare  "  they  are  called)  come  from  Messrs. 
Blackie  (4ti.  each),  \Vc  have  tested  one  or  two 
and  find  they  can  be  read  with  any  class.  This 
proves  they  must  have  been  edited  by  someone 
who  knows  his  work.  They  are  admirable  editions 
to  get  a  great  deal  of  work  done  with.  ^*  The 
Merchant  of  Venire  "  and  "  Julius  Caesar  "  have 
also  been  published  by  Messrs,  Chambers  (4J. 
each)  with  introductions.  This  edition  may  be 
read  in  class  too. 

To  their  already  long  list  of  classics  Messrs. 
Blackie  add  "Montezuma,**  the  **  Capture  of 
Mexico,"  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus'  *'  Julian,"  two  of 
Macaulay's  Essays,  and  two  long  extracts  from 
Carlyle,  The  series  has  been  welcomed  by  us 
again  and  again,  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  and 
succeed.  Especially  good  it  is  to  get  Philemon 
\  Holland's  English  into  the  schools.  The  books 
an*  edited  by  Dr.  Rouse,  and  are  priced  at  fyd. 
each-     Fifty  have  been  issued. 

Afessrs,    Nelson,    "  to    meet    the   demand    for 
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literary  reading  matter  of  a  high-class  character,'* 
issue  twelve  little  volumes  {6d.  each,  loo  pa^es,  in 
cloth  boards).  They  are  carefully  edited,  and, 
where  necessary,  simplified.  Along  with  better- 
known  books,  such  as  Lamb's  **  Tales  **  (a  very 
hardy  volume)  we  find  Hawthorne's  **  Great  Stone 
Face"  and  Irving's  **  Sleepy  Hollow."  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  find  publishers  following  the 
advice  so  often  given  in  these  pages,  but  we  hope 
that  the  schools  will  back  the  publishers  up.  Can 
we  not,  too,  have  any  further  issues  of  **  West- 
ward Ho!"  **  Quentin  Durward,"  Tennyson's 
shorter  poems,  and  Lamb's  **  Tales  "  forbidden? 
There  are  many  books  {e.g.,  North's  Plutarch,  in 
the  old  spelling,  part  of  a  chronicle  or  two  in  the 
old  spelling,  first-class  translations,  well-written 
biographies,  geographies  of  all  kinds,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  like  most  of  the  present  ones)  crying 
for  publication. 

The  A  I  **  Bright  Story  Readers,"  so  easy  to 
handle  (Messrs.  E.  J.  Arnold,  ^d.  each)  continue 
to  come  from  the  press.  We  have  before  us  the 
**  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  **  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  and  Lamb's  **  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare." With  one  exception,  to  be  noted  later, 
we  do  not  know  of  books  so  excellent  in  form. 
Messrs.  Bell  send  a  clearly  printed,  well-edited 
copy  of  Kingsley's  **  Heroes,"  and  an  admirable 
**  Stories  of  King  Arthur"  from  Malory  and 
Tennyson,  by  R.  S.  Bate  (is.).  Prof.  A.  J.  Church 
has  written  for  Messrs.  Cassell  a  really  original 
**  Stories  from  Ancient  Greece  "  (6d.),  illustrated. 
**Days  before  History,"  with  a  preface  by  Prof. 
Findlay,  is  written  by  H.  R.  Hall,  and  is  an  in- 
teresting introduction  to  archaeology.  If  the  book 
means  to  help  the  children  to  "  do  "  more  and 
study  less,  it  ought  to  be  very  welcome.  But  we 
do  not  want  children  (or  women)  in  the  factories 
if  wc  can  help  it.  The  book  costs  is,  6d.,  is  well 
illustrated,  and  will  attract  attention;  but  ive  need 
wore  "  dowg  "  in  the  schools,  not  more  reading 
about  doing. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dent  sends  (in  dainty  form  as  usual) 
**  Stories  from  Carlylc,"  **  Voyages  of  Famous 
British  Seamen,"  and  *'  Tales  from  Browning  " 
(is.  each).  The  last-named  is  really  not  for 
schools,  but  for  young  students  of  Browning. 
Where,  except  in  the  sixth  form  of  girls'  schools, 
are  they?  Wherever  they  arc,  the  book  will  help 
them.  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  reprinted  their 
wonderful  sixpenny  edition  of  the  *'  Water 
Babies,"  '*  Alice  Through  the  Looking-Glass," 
and,  best  of  all,  '*01d  Christmas."  Kveryonc 
knows  the  illustrations  of  Walter  Crane,  Linley 
Sambourne,  John  Tenniel,  and  Randolph  Calde- 
cott.  These  books  seem  to  us  to  touch  the  high- 
water  mark  of  cheap,  good,  well-shaped  and 
admirably  illustrated  literature. 

Several  larger  and  more  ambitious  volumes  have 
yet  to  be  noticed.  Messrs.  W.  B.  Clive  send  an 
**  Anthology  of  English  Verse  "  (pp.  1-262,  2s.), 
by  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Goegin.  The  book  con- 
tains introduction  and  glossary.  Most  of  the 
extracts  are  familiar  and  well  chosen.  Mr.  H. 
Arnold  continues  the  '*  Epochs  of  English  Litera- 


ture "  (the  Johnson  Epoch  and  the  Pope 
by  Mr.  Stobart  {15.  6d.  each).  Foregoing 
have  been  noticed  by  us.  These  bo« 
contain  introductions  and  necessary  not 
Clarendon  Press  does  admirable  service 
Hadow's  **  Growth  of  the  Drama  " 
Treasury  of  English  Literature,  voL  2),  j 
which  in  416  pages  supplies  all  the  i 
information  and  a  wealth  of  illustration  < 
miracle  plays,  the  moralities,  and  tl 
tragedies.  The  price  is  35.  6d.,  and  ^ 
the  volume  supplies  a  real  want.  It  i 
there  are  no  pictures. 

Of  other  big  and  handsomely  got-up  I 
must  single  out  Messrs.  Harrap's  **  Sto 
Dickens,"  by  W.  McSpadden ;  the  **  Sto 
the  Aeneid,"  by  H.  L.  Favell;  the  **  Sto 
the  Earthly  Paradise,"  by  M.  Edgar; 
**  Book  of  Rustem,"  by  E.  M.  Wilmoi 
The  books  are  large,  well  printed,  full 
illustrations,  and  the  price  (15.  6d.  each) 
lously  low.  It  was  a  fine  thought  to  1 
from  Firdausi  the  story  which  Matthe 
made  so  familiar;  but,  indeed,  any  oi 
books  might  be  a  gift  book,  so  attract; 
presented.  They  make  one  eager  to  sta 
a  class  of  boys  or  girls  of  twelve  or  thirt 
of  age. 

This     long    list     is     now     finished, 
remarks  on    the   books  do   not   in    any 
justice  to  the  new  care  and   energy  wl 
lishers    are    showing.     Is    it    too    much 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  choice  of  tt 
books  in  schools  shall  not  be  left  to  the  1 
and   hurried   glance  of   those    who    do  i 
know   what  is   on   the  market,    and   shj 
governed  by  the  unwise  parsimony  of  2 
which  demand  expensive  scientific  appai 
leave  literary  apparatus  uncared    for  ai 
chased?     W'hy    are   so    many    schools 
demned      to      use      publishers'       rubbis 
publishers'   jewels    may   be   obtained    fc 
extra  cost? 


GREECE    IX   THE    MIDDLE   A( 

SIR  REXXELL  ROOD  has  not  forg 
sojourn  in  Greece,  or  those  studies 
the  rtrst  fruit  was  his  charming  li 
on  the  customs  and  lore  of  moderr 
Who,  indeed,  that  has  once  fallen  under 
can  forget  Greece?  Here  we  meet  our 
a  new  field,  and  one  which  promises  mu 
explorer.  It  is  only  recently  that  schc 
seen  the  importance  of  the  history  c 
between  the  time  when  it  became  a  Re 
vince  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
country,  indeed,  Byzantine  history  is 
lected,  although  both  Germany  and  R 
support  an  elaborate  quarterly  dealing 
that  subject.  \\'e  welcome,  therefore,  a 
awakeninsT  interest  here,  and  this  substai 


*  "The  Piincc<  of  Ach.iia.  ari>i  the  Chronicles  of  Morea. 
Greece  in  the  Middle  Acci.  Hv  Sir  Kenneil  Rodd.  With  a 
xvi-f  30a,  W+  J3\  w.    (.\tv\v 'vvi.\     :  -i .  uet. 
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at  interest  is  awakening.  Sir  Rennell 
s  not  attempt  a  general  history  of  Greek 
has  provided  only  a  local  study,  confined 
ankish  princes  of  the  Morea  and  certain 
natters.  Many  such  studies  must  pre- 
larger  undertaking  which  we  hope  for 

thor  acknowledges  in  full  his  debt  to  his 
ors,  particularly  the  great  pioneer  Hopf, 
rhom  it  is  clear  that  this  book  would  not 
I  written.  Hopf's  collections  have  been 
ible,  and  Hopf  **  an  almost  infallible 
but  Sir  Renrfell  Rodd  has  had  collations 
s  made  in  cases  of  doubt  or  apparent 
ind  has  consulted  documents  which  Hopf 
published  in  full;  he  has  also  made  a 
ical  study  of  the  Greek  Chronicle  of 
iiich  has  lately  been  published  in  scholarly 
[r.  John  Schmitt  (Methuen).  Sir  Rennell 
dgment  is  sound,  and  he  is  a  careful  in- 
•;  the  reader  may  rely  on  his  story  as 
and  if  there  be  doubt  in  it,  he  will  find 
tated  for  his  caution. 
)rk  begins  with  the  story  of  the  Fourth 
and  the  sack  of  Constantinople  by  the 
»  in  1204.  It  is  true  Gibbon  has  dealt 
episode ;  perhaps  the  account  might  have 
rtened  for  that  reason,  but  it  was  right 
>mething,  because  this  forms  the  con- 
link  between  France  and  mediaeval 
nd  also  because  it  is  not  generally  under- 
t  the  Crusaders  did  more  mischief  than 
»  did  in  1453.  When  the  rule  of  Byzan- 
;  thus  weakened,  the  empire  began  to 
;  and  certain  Frankish  knights  got  a 
the  Peloponnese  which  they  proceeded  to 
The  story  of  the  conquest  resembles  in 
•  and  success  the  capture  of  Mexico ;  but 
blished,  the  Franks  did  not  oppress  their 
and  all  might  have  been  well  but  for 
le  quarrels  amongst  themselves.  The 
ne  of  the  early  period  is  Villehardouin, 
his  paramount  position  by  a  fraud,  by 
ousted  his  liege  lord  Champlitte.  The 
5  of  the  persons  of  the  ensuing  drama 
quite  clearly  as  on  the  stage  :  the  Ville- 
i,  Guy  de  la  Roche,  Michael  Palaeologus, 
rest.  There  are  also  the  elements  of 
j/3pis,  vc/AccriSy  ffcpiwcTcta.  The  next  gene- 
irith  Florence  of  Hainault,  Philip  of 
I,  and  Isabella  Villehardouin,  is  more 
ed,  and  shows  less  individuality  in  the 
mtil  the  death-blow  is  struck  at  the 
dominion  in  the  Morea  by  the  Catalan 
,  founded  by  that  astonishing  adventurer, 
Flor.  New  families  come  on  the  ^cene  : 
d  names  reappear;  but  the  story  now 
ess  easy  to  follow,  and  we  must  leave  it. 
are  several  descriptions  of  the  castles 
these  mediaeval  Franks,  most  of  which 
some  form  to  this  day ;  and  one  or  two 
ans  are  given.  We  should  have  been 
for  more  of  this.  We  hope  that  the 
!chool  at  Athens,  which  is  turning  its 
in  this  direction,  will  give  an  exhaustive 


account  of  these  fine  fortifications.     An  appendix 
contains  longer  notes  and  a  few  documents. 

The  book  is  agreeably  written,  except  for  one 
or  two  tricks  of  style  {e.g.,  putting  a  descriptive 
phrase  in  the  text,  and  a  proper  name  in  a  note, 
without  reference,  i.  pp.  145,  146).  Is  **  image  ** 
the  right  word,  by  the  way,  on  p.  52,  for  an 
€Ik(i)v  (picture)  of  the  Madonna?  That  should 
have  been  shocking  to  the  Greek  Church. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS.! 

The  memorandum  on  the  teaching  of  English  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is  the 
first  of  a  series  intended  to  embrace  all  the  main  subjects 
of  the  school  curriculum.  Like  the  "  Suggestions  "  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  these  memoranda  do  not  try  to 
prescribe  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  school 
subjects.  They  aim  at  presenting  as  clearly  and  succinctly 
as  possible  the  end  and  aim  of  instruction  in  each  separate 
branch,  and  indicating  the  leading  principles  that  should 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses. 
Further,  the  memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or 
authoritative  documents.  "  Criticisms  and  suggestions  will 
be  welcomed,  and  will  be  carefully  weighed  with  a  view 
to  issuing  revised  editions  from  time  to  time  as  experience 
may  prompt.**  These  words  mark  a  new  spirit  in  educa- 
tional administration,  and  are  the  death-knell  of  the 
doctrine  of  departmental  infallibility  which  has  done  so 
much  to  sterilise  and  stereotype  school  methods. 

Coming  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  English  memor- 
andum, it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  does  not  require 
the  official  imprimatur  of  the  Department  to  command  the 
attention  of  teachers.  It  is  itself  an  educational  document 
of  first  importance.  Within  brief  scope  it  embraces  the 
best  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  teaching  of 
English.  But  the  memorandum  is  essentially  an  original 
contribution,  original  not  so  much  in  its  firm  grasp  of 
educational  principles  as  in  its  appreciation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  principles  are  to  be  put  into 
practical  application.  From  first  to  last  the  mental  pro- 
gress of  the  child  during  its  school  life  and  its  mental 
attitude  at  different  stages  are  kept  steadily  in  view,  and 
the  matter  and  method  of  instruction  are  carefully  arranged 
in  accordance  therewith.  For  the  first  time  in  an  official 
document  there  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  circum- 
stance and  opportunities  of  schools  and  of  pupils  vary,  and 
that  what  may  fairly  be  demanded  of  one  cannot  and 
should  not  be  demanded  of  another. 

The  sections  dealing  with  poetry  and  school  literature 
are  exceptionally  fresh  and  stimulating.  The  list  of  poems 
suggested  as  suitable  for  use  in  schools  at  different  stages 
has  the  merit  of  containing  all  the  old  favourites.  The 
framer  of  the  memorandum  has  resisted  the  temptation  to 
include  novelties  which  masquerade  as  poetry  in  many  of 
the  latest  school  readers.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  memorandum  by  means  of  extract,  as  it  is  woven  of 
texture  all  compact,  but  the  following  selections  may  help 
to  send  readers  to  the  fountain-head. 


Aim. 

The    teaching    of    English    in    the    primary    school    aims 
simply   at   enabling   the   f>upils   to   understand,    enjoy,    and 

*  *'  Memorandum  on    the  Teaching;  of    En^lUh    iu    ScoCtUbi   PiItoim:^ 
Schools."    (,Cd.  3^10.")    ^,>N'^m%xvs.'^    %d. 
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use  good  English  of  moderate  difficulty,  whether  spoken 
or  written.  Spelling,  grammar,  etymology,  &c.,  are  to  be 
regarded  solely  as  means  to  this  end,  and  pursued  only  so 
far  as  they  conduce  to  it.  Its  attainment  involves  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  thought  and  feeling  as  expressed 
in  language.  Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  English 
in  the  elementary  curriculum. 

To  English  thus  defined  all  other  subjects  lend  their  aid, 
in  so  far  as  they  employ  language  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication. All  subjects,  therefore,  and  all  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  life,  give  opportunities  for  incidental 
practice  in  English,  which  the  teacher  should  use  by 
making,  and  by  insisting  that  the  pupils  make,  all  oral 
communications  in  good  English,  well  pronounced,  and 
thrown  (if  need  be)  into  complete  grammatical  form.  But 
such  practice  is  incidental  only.  Correction  of  errors,  or 
insistence  on  grammatical  completeness,  should  not  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  impede  fluency  or  to  distract  attention 
from  the  matter  in  hand.  The  teaching  of  correct  forms 
of  speech  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  systematic  exercises  about 
to  be  described ;  but,  as  correct  forms  are  learned,  they 
should  be  practised  on  all  occasions,  else  the  benefit  of  the 
systematic  instruction  will  be  lost. 

Systematic  instruction  in  English  should  begin  with 
speech.  Command  of  spoken  English  is  not  only  of  obvious 
practical  value,  and  a  thing  to  be  acquired  for  its  own 
sake,  but  supplies  the  best  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
written  language.  It  follows  that,  where  the  children's 
command  of  English  on  entering  school  is  small,  the  intro- 
duction of  reading  should  (if  the  age  of  the  children  permit 
it)  be  postponed  until  a  certain  degree  of  oral  proficiency 
has  been  attained.  Otherwise  English  names  and  sounds 
come  to  be  associated  primarily  with  symbols,  not  with 
things,  whatever  be  the  system  adopted  for  the  teaching 
of  reading. 

These  principles  plainly  apply  in  full  force  to  the  case 
of  Gaelic-speaking  children.  But  even  Lowland  children 
vary  greatly  in  their  initial  attainments  in  English,  and 
the  teacher's  first  business  is  to  ascertain  approximately 
what  each  child's  attainments  are,  and  to  classify  for 
English  accordingly.  This  will,  in  the  first  place,  suggest 
how  long  reading  should  be  deferred.  The  application  to 
composition  is  still  more  important,  and  will  be  discussed 
hereafter ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  evident  that,  with  such 
diversities  of  initial  attainment,  as  between  school  and 
school,  the  same  discipline  cannot  be  applied  at  the  outset 
to  all  schools  alike,  nor  the  same  results  expected  from 
all  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  Understanding  of  English. 

In  the  field  available  for  the  training  of  intelligence, 
English  is  not  sharply  delimited  from  other  class  subjects. 
But  one  part  of  that  field  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  its 
peculiar  property.  It  is  the  special  province  of  literature 
to  deal  with  human  motive,  character,  and  action.  The 
main  aim  of  the  literature  lesson,  therefore,  on  this  side, 
is  to  increase  the  child's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas  about  life,  to 
give  them  precision,  and  to  bring  them  into  new  relations. 
The  mental  processes  involved,  being  in  no  sense  peculiar 
to  English,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  will  be  enough 
to  indicate  the  forms  of'  literature  appropriate  to  the 
primary  school,  and  to  outline  a  method  by  which  they 
may  be  taught. 

School  literature  should  deal  chiefly  with  human  action, 

and  should  therefore  be  principally  narrative  (or  dramatic) 

in  form,   proceeding  from   folk   tales   and   songs   to   fables 

and  parables,   myths  and  legends  (whether  in  prose  or  m 


verse),  romance  and  adventure,  history  and  bi( 
should  also  include  sketches  of  travel  and  dis 
descriptions  of  unfamiliar  phenomena  or  proces 
excite  curiosity  and  imagination.  Familiar 
nature,  on  the  other  hand,  are  best  studied  dir 
lyrics  are  always  suitable ;  and  some  el^iac  f 
obvious  kind,  even  some  very  easy  specimens 
and  argument,  may  be  attempted  with  the  hi 
but  there  is  little  room  for  reflective,  and  non 
subjective  literature.  Stories  of  child-life  ai 
suitable  for  children,  provided  they  be  not  too  t 
simple  conditions  of  primitive  life  are  also  ea 
by  children  ;  but  many  aspects  of  modern  life  n 
at  least  as  interesting.  For  Scottish  childr 
turesque  story  of  their  own  land  is  peculiarly 
and  so  are  some  Scottish  songs,  poems,  and  b 
should  tales  and  poems  of  merely  local  ref 
dained  in  their  native  localities,  for  they  lie 
of  popular  literature. 

Whether  reading  be  begun  at  once  or  not. 
of  literature  should  at  first  be  entirely  ora 
continue  to  be  largely  oral  until  the  mechanic 
of  reading  have  been  mastered  ;  and  to  the 
elementary  course  the  reading  of  good  literati 
the  teacher  should  form  a  regular  exercise, 
purpose  of  the  lesson  should  be  kept  steadily 
not  subordinated  to,  or  needlessly  complicatt 
mechanical  art  of  word-naming,  or  the  accon- 
elocution. 

The  Appreciation  of  English  :  Poet 

But  if  the  understanding  of  literature  involv 
processes  which  are  not  also  involved  in  the  i; 
of  history,  and  even  of  science,  its  emotional  ; 
it  off  very  clearly  from  such  subjects,  and  al 
with  music  and  drawing.  This  appeal  is  m; 
measure,  by  all  literature,  but  most  charact 
poetry.  To  poetry,  then,  this  part  of  the  di; 
conveniently  be  confined. 

Repetition  of  poetry  will  be  mentioned  hen 
expression  exorcises,  and  again  among  voi 
But  these  are  merely  incidental  uses,  for  whicl 
form  recommends  it.  Its  peculiar  funct 
elementary  curriculum  is  the  cultivation  of  t 
What  emotions  can  it  cultivate,  and  how?  Tl 
these  questions  determines  the  choice  of  poetr 
and  the  mode  of  teaching  it. 

Poetry  selected  for  children  must  arouse  i 
emotion  ;  nor  such  potent  emotions  as  terror,  < 
to  an  overwhelming  degree  :  nor  can  it  proper 
instincts  which  have  not  yet  arisen.  But  if  a 
sure  to  arise  and  to  need  regulation,  poetry  c 
measure,  prepare  for  its  advent  by  presenting 
first  in  a  pure  and  ideal  form. 

There  remains  a  J4roup  of  pleasurable  c 
emotions  proper  to  childhood,  and  ranging  fro 
and  frolic  and  mere  dclii^ht  in  pretty  thin 
sympathy,  love,  and  admiration  on  the  one 
through  joy  in  natural  beauty  and  wonder  on 
such  deep  sentiments  a^f^  reverence  and  awe. 

Viewed  in  this  lii^ht,  poetry  in  schools  mj 
powerful  ally  to  morals  by  broadening  and  d» 
emotional  nature,  and  so  enriching  the  soil  of 
But  its  effect  on  conduct  and  character  is  i 
cannot  replace  moral  instriution,  much  less 
of  the  will  in  habits  of  \v.  11-doing.  Nor  co 
moral  precepts  poetry,  thoui;h  couched  in  verse 

Poetry,  then,   cultivates  the  emotions  by  pre; 

objects     Vtl     ipVlT^     3iT\^    \C^Ca\     \v>XW\S.      Vc^Xaki     ^^^ 


|r  no  one  is  moved  by  ubsl factions  ;  and  (beyond 
t  babyhood)  their  connect  km  must  be  intelligible. 
^  the  children  must  be  able  to  picture  the 
|u-ly  enough  to  feel  their  force,  poetic  images 
live  the  definite  precision  that  science  demands, 
fions^    and    ihosc   the   deepest,    depend   on   vague 

thich  can  be  felt  indeed,  but  not  digested  into 
DO,  though  the  whole  poem  must  have  a 
^e  children,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
(riprehend  ils  full  meaning  as  a  grown  person 
Hve^  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  the  form 
(on  which  children  can  best  understand  and 
eirtions  for  schools  should  therefore  consist 
parrativc  poems  and  ballads,  or  of  poems  which 

I  a  thread  of  narrative* 
Oral  Composition* 
the  first  exercises  in  expression  should  aim 
ivy,    and   should   consist   of    singing   games, 
Imcs,  rhymes  and  familiar  talks,  all  in  the  form 
Id  designed  simply  to  encourage  the  children   to 
y^  whether  in  English,  in  Scots,  or  in  Gaelic. 
iome  English  is  fairly  good  and  abundant,   these 
Iks  may  soon   be  directed   to   the  acquisition   of 
^ndiom   and   precision   in   vocabulary   by   corrcc- 
H^as  they  arise, 
SBbre  scanty  and  debased   the  home   English   is, 

Esary  it  is  to  postpone  this  attempt  *   and    to 
ions  of   English   speech   by  purely   imitative 
lal  repetition  of  folk-songs  and  rhymes,  pre- 

|irose  as  more  easily  remembered,  and  chosen 
for  those  qualities  of  simple  vocabulary  and 
Jh  they  share  with  familiar  speech. 
^  by  reproduciion  of  narrative  or  dramatic  prose. 
tsrrise  begins  with  folk-  and  fairy-tales  of  the 
IjtctrTent  type,  it  will  be  at  first  a  form  of  prose 
I  the  reiterations  which  mark  all  genuine  folk- 
|g  the  memory  in  the  same  way  as  the  metrical 
I  of  verse.  The  easiest  stories  arc  those  in 
efnsodes  are  shortest  and  fullest  of  reiterations, 
ts  secured  by  lengthening  and  van^'ing  the 
intil  the  story  approaches  the  ordinary  type  of 
narrative  and  the  reproduction  correspondingly 
character  of  mere  repetition ;  and  the  children 
fltely  try  to  invent  episodes  or  stories,  modelled 
I  those  which  they  have  learned.  The  material 
fed  may  be  worked  up  by  question  and  answrr, 
Ition  and  by  dramatisation.  But,  beyond  any 
US  (by  word,  picture,  or  gesture)  that  may  be 
>  the  comprehension  of  the  story,  such  develop- 
I  better  not  be  attempted  until  the  story  itself 
lamiliar.  To  this  end  it  should  be  told  again 
\f  always  in  the  same  words.  Fortunately, 
Ice  an  old  story  at  least  as  well  as  a  new  one, 
feat  sticklers  for  verbal  consistencv. 


I 


Written  Comi»osition. 
position     In    the    proper    sense    should     not 
children    have    attained    considerable    pro- 
composition    and    in    the    mechanics    of 


kt  of    its    medium,    written    composition    is    the 

series    which    begins    with    printing    and 

pV'Writing,     transcription,     dictation,     and 


mt  scientific  procedure  would  rcituiri!  the  rotmnlaijon  of 

«  and  relation<<,  wtiich  cKilirtrn  aught  %a  mtthUt  ber«re 

im{ ruction,     Diw  this.  hA9  not  y«t  been  done  for 


writing  from  memory.  This  mechanical  aspect  will  be 
treated  separately  here»  and  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  treated  separately  in  actual  practice. 

In  respect  of  the  mental  processes  involved,  written  com- 
position is  essentially  an  extension  of  oral  composition. 
But  a  speaker  can  make  his  meaning  clear  by  the  use  of 
reiteration^  inflection,  and  gesture.  In  written  composition 
these  aids  to  clearness  are  withdrawn.  Their  absence 
obliges  us  to  bestow  more  care  on  the  arrangement  of 
matter,  on  the  structure  of  sentences*  and  on  the  choice 
and  order  of  words ;  and  the  comparative  slowness  of  the 
medium  allows  this  to  be  done. 

The  reproduction  of  a  short  narrative  at  something  like 
its  original  length  makes  little  demand  on  the  intelligence, 
except  to  grasp  the  general  drift  of  the  story.  But  it 
reveals  the  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  written  composition, 
viz.,  the  conventions  of  the  written  sentence,  and  so  affords 
an  excellent  exercise  for  beginners  in  breaking  up  a  given 
whole  into  sentences.  The  transition  from  oral  to  written 
narrative  may  he  made  by  writing  on  the  blackboard  to 
the  children's  dictation^  but  without  punctuation,  a  story 
which  they  have  learned,  and  then,  by  comparison  with 
the  original,  breaking  it  up  into  sentences  before  their 
eyes.  At  this  point  grammatical  analysis  begins.  The 
stories  reproduced  should  be  worth  reproducing. 

In  descriptive  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  (if 
previously  discussed)  may  be  said  to  be  given  in  the  form 
of  sentences,  and  the  problem  is  to  connect  these  sentences 
properly.  In  describing  a  view  or  the  like,  tt  may  be 
enough  to  follow  the  order  in  which  things  meet  the  eye. 
But  in  higher  forms  of  description  some  sort  of  organic 
or  causal  arrangement  is  sought,  proceeding  from  cause 
to  effect  or  from  effecft  to  cause,  from  whole  to  parts  or 
from  parts  to  whole,  whichever  may  be  the  more  familiar. 
Even  in  its  simplest  form  this  is  an  exercise  of  great  value 
and  difficulty,  and  needs  much  help  at  first.  It  may 
begin  with  the  attempt  to  reproduce  a  model  description, 
the  children's  efforts  being  compared  with  the  model  and 
its  superiority  explained.  (The  teacher  can  build  up  the 
model  on  the  back  of  the  blackboard  during  the  oral 
lesson.)  Then  the  arrangement  may  be  suggested  by 
questions  or  heads  of  paragraphs,  and  the  children  may 
ultimately  be  left  to  supply  both  form  and  matter,  and  to 
describe  their  own  observations  in  their  own  way.  But 
some  help  will  generally  be  needed.  Again,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  subjects  chosen  should  be  such 
as  are  worlh  describing. 

From  a  very  early  stage,  however,  the  children  should 
be  taught  the  common  conventions  of  letter-writing,  and 
be  allowed  to  write  letters  freely.  The  main  object  of  this 
exercise  at  first  is  to  keep  before  the  children  the  true 
purpose  of  written  communication  in  the  only  form  which 
most  of  them  can  comprehend.  Their  h-tters  should  there- 
fore be  real  letters,  giving  the  news,  and  should  at  first  be 
very  leniently  criticised,  if,  indeed,  their  earliest  efforts 
should  be  returned  at  all.  Gradually,  no  doubt,  a  higher 
degree  of  correctness  will  be  exacted,  and  formal  exercises 
may  be  devised  on  the  lines  already  indicated ;  e.g,t  the 
answering  of  invitations,  writing  of  imaginary  letters  in 
given  circunistances,  &c. 

Studies  in  Plant  Lifi\  By  J.  Adams.  vtii-fi7<|  pp. 
(Dublin :  Fallon  and  Co.) — ^This  is  a  very  serviceable 
tittle  hook  for  beginners.  The  account  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  plant  organs  is  concise  and  not  over- 
burdened with  technical  terms.  The  book  also  contains 
short  chapters  ou  VvafeVVaX,  a&  ^v^  'aa,  ^^t-^RxX^vwvs  O*.  "^^ 
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HISTORY  AND    CURRENT   EVENTS. 

There  is  being  held  in  Bruges  an  "  Exhibition  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  '*  which  illustrates,  inter  alia,  the  history 
of  that  famous  order.  It  was  founded  in  1429  by  Philip 
•*  the  Good,"  Duke  and  Count  of  Burgundy,  &c.,  &c. 
The  present  sovereigns  of  the  two  branches  of  the  order 
are  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Spain.  How 
is  this?  Why  are  there  two  branches?  Were  these 
branches  ever  rivals?  Are  they  so  now?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  histor>'  of  the  heirs 
of  Philip  the  Good.  Who  was  his  granddaughter?  Whom 
did  she  marry?  Who  was  her  eldest  grandson?  Who  was 
his  brother?  What  was  their  family  name?  and  how  is 
it  that  the  present  King  of  Spain  is  not  of  that  family 
and  yet  is  a  sovereign  of  the  order? 

Another  Russian  Duma  has  been  dissolved.  But  the 
Czar  agrees  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
cries  :  The  Duma  is  dead,  long  live  the  Duma  !  For  another 
ajtsembly  is  to  meet  in  the  autumn.  We  can  get  so  little 
trustworthy  news  from  Russia  that  it  is  all  but  impossible 
to  understand  the  real  history  of  the  revolution  that  is 
progresiiing  in  that  countr>'.  But  in  a  declaration  of  last 
June  the  Czar  says  :  **  The  Duma,  summoned  to  strengthen 
the  Russian  State,  ought  to  be  Russian  in  spirit.  The 
other  nations  forming  part  of  our  Empire  ought  to  have 
representatives  of  their  needs  in  the  Duma,  but  they  ought 
nv"*t  to  appear,  and  shall  not  appear,  in  numbers  which 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  the  arbiters  on  questions 
which  are  purely  Russian."  In  other  words.  Russia  is 
too  big  for  a  parliament  containing  representatives  of  all 
its  inhabitants.  There  are  too  many  conflicting  interests, 
and  the  only  possibility  of  representing  ihcs^*  would  be  by 
means  of  a  federation  like  Austria-Hungary  or  the  I'niitnl 
Stares  of  America.  Bu:  Russia  is  like  ihe  British  F-^tpiro  : 
:;  is  Tv^t  homoiijenevvjs  enouiih  for  te\lorai;on  by  \va>  of 
assen':b'.ies.  I:  must  S^  f^v^orativo  onh  bv  bureaucracy, 
.irvt  wh"K*  Greater  Br':.\".!i  bas  **  vvlorval  cv^n'oTor.ct'S '* 
Tv^r.  whivh  Inoia  ?<  e\c!iuK^i.  l"irca:rr  Kas^-a  ha<  an 
c"'.^'.;!  c'ass  whic*'.   w.itchci  ever  r.on-Rus'i-an  <i:b:rv!S- 

Siv.  \K  i<  a  v\\  - .  t  tbi!".^.  bur  its  manutact;:re  ativi  v:sc< 
■".".•x  !,a>*  *.^"  ■".;:,  h  *^  ttcrrcss.  The  su i^.ir-^MTtc  pl.i'^tois  ot 
i.rv,;  v\\  n.v-*t  .;-i  .vVI::  c:-;  v^f  .^.!I  lv^ur.t-c<  on  N^:ro^-< 
,.;":\a;x'\  :'  v"."  r  '.b,.:  ■:  -rax  N-  prot^iab'.c  foi  :bo:v. 
:.'  ^.o\\  t"^-.'  x.r*-  l^v.t  N ;:"::: OS  or*  bcr*:  <;:i;ar  bc'p  to 
.•>.-,.:x  '  s.  <;.•.;  :.  •  .\f"\0!".  c*<c.  Tbi  rx*  i'i  acooio  .it^'.x  a 
/  .  Nt  V.'"*  .:  o!  :'::':■>:>  bv^twcvn  Jani.iiva  *v\'';  j:>,-  .^^. 
vx  •-  •  .^ -o:s  of  0't\i:  i^t  :.i-:v  Cheap  s;:4:a:  ,-.'<o  br^i^^ 
'v  V  ^  Kra":v"^  :."  :v::  o"  :bv  -^w'vc:  \\i:"!e>  \\*^-.v-''  cv"*':n  :»» 
vx     :.\^    <:.:o.^''-<'".:"'v     x\  ■.'■"    i''-    •*.;:.;: a'.    ;;:\v    or    :b.^    <' .^-.v 

\  *       *-,>:'x     ■•,  •'    o\".  "v'.  .:*       v'*:'cr    !o*n    >-.-v      .-    '"■.•x . 

^     ,-  »■^      .^    •    :      •   -        >.   :      .   -   •     >'     .     *v   ■*     \      V     ^•\M\V">«     ""'.A:-     Vn      ^ 

•■-'    -■>■  *    :  , '>    "    '  '       ■.  "  ■     \x  ""/:    u    "      Vc    tbt*    v"*0.    v''  V    •-  -; 

.":    .":v».- " .    \   X  ':     \    n        .'.    !.\.-    v  ,*:  .sr!o'^    0     .  »       x  w  ' 


•-■    --.-•      *    v\;oV        :>x 
v.    .0  .N  .X  o     M.v»:\>*''    \^^o: 


but  were  satisfied  to  believe  that  ther  were  ** 
Hungar}'.  **  Liberty  "  is  a  glorious  word,  a: 
multitude  of  sins.  What  use  are  the  Mag; 
now  of  the  liberty  which  they  failed  to  get  i 
which  they  attained  in  1867  and  hxfe  had 
They  have  passed  a  law  this  last  Jnoe  by 
relations  between  landowners  and  tfadr  en: 
made  mediaeval.  Serfdom  is  practically  restoi 
the  old  **  droits  du  seigneur  "  that  we  thought 
of  the  past.  So  far,  for  internal  matters. 
matters,  they  hate  the  Croats,  whose  Ban,  Jd 
to  conquer  them  in  1S48-9,  and  a  new  Ban  of 
been  lately  appointed  who  belieres  in  gov 
country  in  Magyar  interests.     Troable  b  ezpec 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 
The  conditions  of  tenure  of  assistant 
secondary  schools  have  just  been  brought 
before  the  public  by  the  case  of  Wright  r.  t 
of  Zetland  and  others.  This  case  was  heard  i 
Bench  on  July  17th  and  iSth  before  Mr.  Just 
and  a  special  jury.  A  new  headmaster.  Mi 
was  appointed  to  Richmond  Grammar  S< 
summer  of  1006.  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  Sc 
On  September  loth  the  four  assistant-masters 
received  an  intimation  from  Mr.  Prcstwich 
tended  to  begin  work  on  the  21st  with  an 
staff.  No  cause  was  assigned  for  this  sumnu 
The  four  assistant-masters  consulted  the  Assis 
AssC'Ciation,  who  obtained  the  opinion  of  ccuns 
mined  to  support  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  chosen 
th»'  fcur  masters  conoern^c:.  in  bringing  an  a 
:ho  ^.;v-:rr..-rs  of  the  sob  col  for  wrongful  dis 
eve  re  vf  Mr.  Wright.  Dr.  Gow.  Dr.  Fry.  > 
.irtvi  ;:h^r<  .itv.p'.y  sj-.isned  the  jury  ihiit  the  c 
prv  fn^ss".  r:  tv.-s  .1  fu!'.  t-ir-r.'s  notice,  and  they 
^I^.  \\  :\^'':  :h-  iS.'.  an: .  ur.t  claimed.  But 
l..i\vr.ir  .>  :h-r.  :.*-:' d:i  :h.i:.  und»?-r  the  Richrr 
\^.":^•h  >  >•--'...-  :-  :hv  ^--hvrr-.es  of  03  schc<ol; 
:'•:•—  ^.■.>  r;  -,-:ra::  'r-^f^r^n  the  govern 
.is-  >:.--;:-~'.\>:~r>.      jir.i      h'r      entered      jadgmc 

.  .  :>    :..>-      -i-    :..r   as   ::    h.-is   gore,    makes   | 

<.  ...r:A    .:    :>-^    r«  s  :    r    :f   ass' start -teachers 

>.-•"  V  >.      .r--   ^  -.-T-i.T-   z.sola:rr!*Hi   all  respons 

^..:-:   :.^    :*:-:    ..---•..-:-::-„>:- rs.    :ird    the   judge 

;*.:••:     -   :-   : --   .-    -:    .:  :.-.■».-.      E^juity.  as  re 

■""'     -'^       -       -  "   t-..:   :r.      i.srr.:ss;al   ^-as  wren 

-  >    >  :-    -^     -   ^.~-   -.   :v   the  Court   of  Appe 

-•'^"   ■■■   ■      "'    "■  .   "    '-:   r^K-fr.   assistant -mast 

■      •     •-  ■ -      --^    •--■■?   p»=rscr.ar    s^r-rvants 

^  -     -     •     -^     :>--     ry     :h^    judge's 

^"  '    -  --'-•:  .:    r-^rs^r.   thtat  the  sc 

"""■'      ■    ■      ■■■    -      .  — :rs.   Ji-si   that  the  assi: 
"  -'■         -^^  >:~>::  ^-^   represented 

^^        -       ■       >-■    ""^"^   are   liable  for 
^^    -  *       '         -.->:  r  "'       It     ;5    not 

^^  ^     '    "       ^     "    ■        -    ■   "'-     :."■.  s    ix-.-sit-on.    ai 
-"■■■  ^"  "  ^  '  ^  '"-*  tt:ey  should. 

"    "  >  ->  ~  -       .r     headrraster 

"       "  ^-*--.  -il    in^i    other 

^  ^  -    -      _  .  -      ,h-n.,       I, 

"      "         -  -•    -   -    ■►:    upheld    by    t 

^*^  ^         ■  "      ~    '^      ~-'^^   cf.  head-  ai 


^fbi  Education  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
tal  education  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
labilities  under  the  Workmen  *s  Compensation 
►f  local  education  authorities  and  the  managers 
ded  schools  to  the  teachers  employed  in  provided 
rided  elementary  schools  within  the  area  of  the 
The  question  of  whether  a  teacher  in  an 
school    is   or    is    not    a    workman    within    the 

the  Act  is  one  ultimately  for  the  decision  of 
ftw»  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  no  power 
tt  to  give  a  binding  decision  on  the  subject.  In 
lowever,  of  the  employers  of  a  teacher  in  an 
pthool   being   held    to  be   liable   to   compensate 

under  the  Act.  in  respect  of  persona!  injuries 
ftiising  in  the  course  of  that  teacher *s  employ- 
ij  be  that  questions  may  arise  between  the 
ilhonty  and  the  managers  of  a  non-provided 
*hich  the  teacher  is  employed  as  to  whether 
5f  rests  upon  the  authority  or  upon  the 
The  Board  of  Edutalton  is  advised  that  in  such 
It  it  would  be  the  Board ^s  duty,  upon  the 
log    referred    to   it,    to   decide    the   question    as 

authority  and  the  managers*     The  Board  has 

advice  with  a  view  to  guidance  in  the  event 
lestion  being  referred  to  it* 

d  is  advised  that  teachers  whose  salaries  do 
£^50  per  annum  are  within  the  provisions  of 
*n*s  Compensation  Act^  1906,  and  are  entitled 
tion  as  that  Act  provides,  if  injured  by  accident 

of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employment* 
f  primarily  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  a 
njured  are  the  employers  of  the  teacher,  and 
I  advised  that  the  employers  within  the  mean- 
\jct  are  the  persons  with  whom  the  teacher  has 

bis  contract  of  service.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
i,  therefore,  the  persons  liable  will  be  the  local 
rthority.  In  the  case  of  non-provided  schools, 
rs  of  a  teacher  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
[y  speaking,  the  managers  of  the  non -provided 
»  Board  is  also  advised  that  the  payment  of 
a  in  cases  of  accident  has  now  become  a 
icldent  of  the  employment  of  teachers,  and 
It,  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
ar  case,  the  managers  of  non-provided  schools 
to  be  indemnified  in  respect  of  any  compcnsa- 
f  them  under  the  Act  by  the  local  education 
pen  whom  the  maintenance  expenses  of  the 
0|>oscd. 

^DUM  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
of  Headmistresses,  dealing  with  the  domestic 
(ifls  leaving  school  at  sixteen,  raises  a  question 
)ortance.  The  memorandum  begins  by  insist* 
association  **  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large  if  all 
r»g  secondary  schools  could  receive  a  thorough 
he  domestic  arts  on  scientific  lines,  such  train- 
ven  as  late  as  possible  in  the  school  career," 
ng  this  view,  the  association  recognises  that 
"tous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  training 
rls,  who  must  earn  their  own  living  without 
any  cases,  the  memorandum  states,  the  difficul- 
tipemble.  The  bulk  of  these  girls  hope  to 
E9  or  teachers ;  domestic  work,  as  at  present 
ffers  no  career  to  the  middle-class  gJrl  who 
Jiving  outside  her  own  home,  although  it  1 
In  itwlf  wouJd  aUrtict  her.  \ 


The  memorandum,  inconclusive  though  it  is  so  far  as  its 
recommendations  are  concerned,  may  lead  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  character  and  aim  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
ordinary  secondary  school  for  girls.  There  appears  to  be 
no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ideal 
school  preparation  for  a  girl  of  the  "  middle  classes,**  The 
present  curriculum  in  girls*  secondary  schools  is  a  very 
close  copy  of  what  has  proved  more  or  less  satisfactory 
in  boys'  schools.  It  is  true  that  botany  is  often  substituted 
for  chemistry  and  needlework  for  manual  training,  but 
essentially  the  course  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Does 
this  condition  of  things  demonstrate  the  essential  similarity 
in  the  educational  needs  of  boys  and  girls?  Or,  does  It 
mean  that,  having  proved  the  necessity  for  secondary 
education  for  girls,  the  estimable  pioneers  of  women's 
education  in  the  "  eighties  **  had  not  originality  enough 
to  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which  the  curriculum  for  girls 
should  be  fashioned,  and  contented  themselves  with 
slavishly  copying  the  course  of  work  provided  for  boys?  In 
any  case,  the  subject  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  inquiry,  and 
we  recommend  the  question  to  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Headmistresses. 

Napol6os — Ajaccio,  Notre  Dame,  Ste,  H^l^ne — was  the 
subject  of  a  most  Interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Prof. 
A.  P.  Huguenet  at  Queen's  College,  London,  at  the  end 
of  June.  M.  Huguenet  prefaced  his  lecture  by  laying  it 
down  as  essential  that  a  speaker  should  be,  above  all, 
interesting  to  his  audience  j  he  certainly  realised  his  ideal 
on  this  occasion,  as  attention  was  riveted  to  the  very  close 
of  the  discourse.  Starting  from  the  observation  that  great 
men  belong  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  not  to  the 
particular  nation  they  chance  to  be  members  of,  he 
rapidly  traced  the  general's  birthplace,  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  his  family,  and  his  military  achievements  prior 
to  reaching  the  ?enith  of  his  glory.  At  this  point  the 
constructive  genius  of  Buonaparte  was  touched  upon  :  the 
drawing  up  of  the  "  code  Nnpol<5on,*'  the  organisation  of 
State  finance,  the  foundation  of  the  Ldgion  dlionneur, 
the  reorganisation  of  the  University  de  Paris,  and  the  Con- 
cordat with  Rome.  If  In  the  second  act — Notre  Dame — 
the  hero  was  admirably  depicted  as  tragedian  and  comedian 
(a  compliment  paid  him  by  Pius  VII.),  in  the  denouement 
sympathy  was  enlisted  for  the  great  criminal  whom  the 
lecturer  pathetically  compared  with  Prometheus  filching 
fire  for  the  human  race. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  open  free  to  teachers  will  be 
given  at  Bedford  College,  London,  during  the  Michael- 
mas term.  One,  on  "  Geology  for  Teacher*  of  Physical 
Geography,**  by  Dr.  C,  A.  Raisin,  begins  on  October  9th 
at  6  p.m.  ;  the  other,  on  *'  The  Organisation  of  Nature- 
study  Courses  in  London  Schools,*^  by  Miss  M.  R.  N. 
Holmer,  begins  on  October  5th  at  10.30  a.m«  Syllabuses 
of  the  lectures  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
principal  at  the  college. 

The  Middlesex  Education  Committee  and  the  Hornsey 
Borough  Council  have  arrived  at  an  agreement  as  to  the 
provision  of  secondary  education  in  Hornsey,  A  school  for 
boys  and  a  school  for  girls  will  be  established  first,  at  each 
of  which  the  curriculum  will  provide  for  tuition  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.  If  satisfactory  terms  can  be  arranged,  th« 
Stationers*  Company's  School  will  be  the  school  for  boys, 
while  two  high  schools  for  girls  at  Stroud  Green  will 
probably  be  amalgamated  and  used  temporarily  for  girls. 
The  fees  at  both  schools  will  be  from  three  to  five 
guineas  per  term,  with  a  number  of  free  places  and  reduced 
fees* 
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A  REPORT  recently  adopted  by  the  West  Sussex  Education 
Committee  contains  the  recommendation  that  secondary 
schools  for  girls  shall  be  erected  at  Chichester  and  , 
Worthing.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chichester  school  will  I 
cost  more  than  ;£,' 12,000.  The  cost  of  the  Worthing  school 
is  estimated  at  about  ;^i3,500.  The  sites  already  approved 
afford  space  for  the  future  erection  of  boys'  schools,  but 
before  entering  upon  the  provision  of  these  it  is  proposed 
to  approach  the  councils  of  the  two  towns  for  local  con- 
tributions. No  contributions  are  asked  for  the  girls* 
schools,  because  they  are  considered  to  be  a  necessity  for 
the  county  as  a  whole. 

In  connection  with  the  centenary  of  Mill  Hill  School,  a 
fund  is  being  raised  for  the  provision  of  additional  buildings 
and  scholarships.  Mr.  Herbert  Marnham,  now  president 
of  the  Old  Mill-Hillians'  Club,  gave  ;^io,ooo,  by  means  of 
which  a  block  of  class-rooms  has  been  built  and  is  already 
in  use.  Lord  Winterstoke,  chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Governors,  who  was  captain  of  the  school  sixty  years  ago, 
and  has  been  one  of  its  most  generous  benefactors,  has 
lately  given  ;{rio,ooo  to  the  Centenary  Fund. 

The  Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  challenge  cup  inter-all- 
secondary  schools  of  the  Empire,  with  the  ;^5  55.  League 
of  the  Empire  personal  prize  attached,  has  been  won  by 
C.  H.  H.  Jerrard,  of  Brisbane  Grammar  School,  Queens- 
land. Subject  :  **  The  Conditions  of  Successful  Colonisa- 
tion." Essays  competing  for  this  cup  and  prize  were  sent 
in  from  South  Australia  and  Queensland  ;  Rhodesia  ;  from 
four  provinces  of  India — Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Burma ;  and  from  Demerara  as  well  as  schools  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  challenge  cup  inter-all-primary 
schools  of  the  Empire,  with  the  £2  3^-  League  of  the 
Empire  personal  prize  attached,  has  been  won  by  Eva  Fayan, 
of  the  Senior  Government  School,  Jamestown,  St.  Helena. 
Subject:  **  The  History  of  British  India."  P'or  this  prize 
essays  were  sent  in  from  England,  Natal,  Transvaal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  Queensland,  Bengal, 
Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  and  Demerara. 
The  judges  of  the  Empire  Day  essays  were  Mr.  H.  W. 
Eve,  Mr.  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  and  Prof.  Ernest  A.  Gardner. 

A  Parliamentary  paper  has  been  issued  containing  a 
copy  of  the  draft  Order  in  Council,  providing  that  the  term 
of  oflice  of  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Registration 
Council  shall  be  further  continued  until  March  31st,  1908, 
or  such  other  date  as  his  Majesty  in  Council  is  pleased  by 
Order  to  direct  ;  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Council  sliall,  unless  and  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Order  in  Council,  continue  as  at  present.  The 
Order  comes  into  force  on  August  1st. 

The  Cambridge  Local  examinations  commenced  on 
July  15th  at  seventy-one  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  two  centres  in  the  West  Indies.  The  total  number  of 
candidates  was  3,332.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which 
examinations  take  place  in  July  as  well  as  in  December. 
.An  important  change  in  the  regulations  for  1908,  which 
may  now  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Keynes,  Syndicate  Build- 
ings, Cambridge,  is  the  issue  of  new  schedules  in  botany 
for  all  the  examinations. 

These   schedules   show  evidence   of  the  change   which   is 

coming  over  the   methods   and   aims  of  botanical   teaching, 

and  presumably  may  be  regarded  as  an  official  recognition 

of  the  new  movement.     A  comparison  of  the  new  and  old 

syllabuses    shows    that    increasing    importance    is    to    be 


attached  to  naked-eye  work  and  to  experiments 
by  the  students  themselves  upon  living  plants. 
in    the    requirements    for     senior    candidates.    1 
mention  is  now  made  of  the  flowcrless  plants, 
in  the  study  of  flowering  plants  the  use  of  the 
is   recommended   only,   **  at    the   discretion  of  il 
for  the  examination  of  organs  the  function  of  ^ 
difficult    to    understand    without    some  knowledg 
microscopic    structure."     Again,     the    number 
orders    prescribed    for    study    for    boA    senior    ; 
pupils   is   much    reduced,    and   the   teacher   is   w 
••  the    student    should   not   begin    the  study   of 
learning    the    characteristics    of    various    natura 
Finally,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  framing  of  th* 
work    in    all    three    grades,    the    first    object    hi 
emphasise   the  conception   of   the   plant   as   a  1 
and    an    efficient    machine.     The    syllabuses   can 
win  the  entire  approval  of  all  who  recognise  the 
value  of  botany. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Associati< 
University  College,  London,  on  July  6th,  a  Lor 
of  the  association  was  formed.  Prof.  A.  F.  ! 
chosen  president,  Miss  M.  B.  Curran  secretary 
Bazeley  treasurer.     A  temporary  committee  was 

I    to   draw   up   a   draft   constitution    to    submit   to 
of  the  branch  on  the  first  Friday  in  October, 
ing  paper  was  afterwards  read  by  Mr.  G.  Laurc 

I   on  '*  History  and  Anthropology." 

I       In   1904  a  new  method  of  selection  of  boys 

I    Osborne  College   was  sanctioned   by   the  First 
Admiralty.     This   plan   for  the   supersession  of 

I   examinations  was   described    in    an   article  in  1 
World  for  April,   1904.     The  method  has  provt 

I  cessful,  we  understand,  so  far  as  Osborne 
concerned,  and  seems  likely  gradually  to  be 
other  authorities  in  the  place  of  the  more  ortho 
ship  examination.  The  headmaster  and  g« 
Clayesmore  School,  Pangbourne,  announce  the 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Admiralty  in  their  a^ 
major  and  two  minor  entrance  scholarships.  T 
offering  these  scholar^hips  is  to  attract  boys  t< 
who.  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years  have  been 
bread  and  liberal  lines,  without  any  attem 
specialisation.  What  will  be  regarded  as  moj 
will  be  such  work  as  evinces  accuracy,  th 
originality.  Kach  candidate  will  be  interviewee 
bv  the  examiners,  and  the  report  of  forme 
schoolmasters  will   receive  consideration. 

All  children  attending  the  school  dental  clini 
'  burg  for  treatment  now  receive  a  pamphlet  coi 
following  advice  :  "  At  the  age  of  two  and  a 
every  child  has  twenty  teeth.  The  first  perm; 
appears  at  the  bark  of  the  mouth  in  the 
Permanent  teeth  replace  the;  milk  teeth  betwec 
of  seven  and  fourteen.  The  second  molars  ap 
twelfth  year,  and  the  third  molars,  or  wisdom 
the  eighteenth  birthday.  Sound  teeth  are  n< 
the  health  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole 
milk  teeth  are  of  more  importance  for  the  chi 
permanent  teeth  are  for  the  adult.  Sound  mi 
a  condition  of  sound  permanent  teeth.  The 
be  brushed  every  morning,  and  especially  even* 
a  brush  of  medium  hardness.  A  salt  w^ater  soli 
be  used,  and  every  serc^nd  day  a  preparatio 
Twice   a   day    the    tonsils    should    be    cleaned    I 


exatnmcd  by  the?  dentist.  As  soon  as  teeth,  and 
llie  miik  tpeth,  br-gin  to  decay  they  must  be  filled 
lie  will  result.  The  mouth  must  be  kept  con- 
fciin  ;  all  roots  which  have  not  be^jn  filled  must 
ed,  and  ail  tartar  must  be  removed.  Artificial 
hut  a  poor  ■substitute  for  natural  teeth.  Good 
I  means  easy  digestion.** 

SCOTTISH. 

;     Interest     attached     to     this     year's     Leaving 

examination  papers,   as  they  mark  the  close  of 

|fstem    of    individual    subjects    and    of    end-term 

IS,     Few    will    be    found    to    regret    the   former, 

their    day    they    did    notable    service    in    raising 

rd    of    scholarship    in    the   secondary    schools   of 

Comparing  the  papers  set  when  these  examina- 

n   in    1SS7   with   those  of   this  year,    no  one  can 

struck  with  the  enormous  advance  that  has  been 

cli  a  comparison,   indeed,  brings  home  to  one  in 

goner  ihe  extent  of  the  educational  revolution  that 

place  during  this  period.     In  every  subject  there 

of   a   vastly   broader   and    truer   conception   of 

dilutes    knowledge.     The    little    peddling    details, 

^tion    of   exceptions,    Ihe    extreme   emphasis   on 

^■e,   have   all   disappeared.     Instead,    there   is   a 

^Hl  firm   grasp  of  general    principles,   an   appeal 

^Bence  and  the  imagination,  and  a  tall  at  ev«*ry 

■Kar    and    accurate    expression*     The    Education 

Ht  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank  as  an  educational 

|»y    its    record    in    th'^    fioid    of    secondary    educa- 

Course.  the  initiative  has  seldom  come  altogether 

\it  ir»  at  least,  has  been  quick  to  respond  \o  every 

J     advance    that     had     a     considerable    body     of 

d  expert  opinion  behind  it, 

glish  and  modern  language  papers  perhaps  bear 
^  of  the  newer  and  belter  methods  now  common, 
\  English  paper  was  a  perfectly  delightful  paper, 
within  the  range  of  the  average  pupil.  The 
per  was  distinctly  to  the  difTicult  side.  To  ask 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  lo  compare 
of  language,  &c.,  three  translations  of  the  same 
om  Homer,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  extracts 
bd.  is  making  too  big  a  demand  on  pupils  and 
rhe  first  part  of  the  question  is  meaningless  and 
save  to  a  student  of  Homer  in  the  original  and 

i  lirly  advanced  one.  The  papers  on  modern 
'  reflected  strongly  the  prevailing  tendency  in  the 
of  these  subjects,  and  the  '*  direct  "  method  is 
t  on  all  the  quest  ions.  The  papers  in  Latin 
k,  though  by  no  means  unfair  in  themselves,  are 
^  in  comparison  with  those  in  modern  languages. 
'alter  a  three  years'  course  should  be  able  to  get 
i  the  latter,  while  it  would  take  a  very  good 
r  pupil  to  secure  anything  like  fair  marks  in 
>Iow  that  the  *'  group  "  certificate  is  fairly 
I,   a  strong  endeavour   should   be   made   to  secure 

I  like   equality   of   standard    between    the  optional 

E*c  group.  This  year  modern  languages  are  a 
"  indeed, 
jfi  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill  seemed  so 
ft  if  not  hopeless,  last  month,  that  a  deputation 
^what  unique  kind  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
jfc  Minister  in  regard  to  it.  The  members  of  the 
I  deputation  were  representative  of  the  leading 
and  of  the  Educational  Institute.  This  is 
the  pressuri^  of  common  interests  has 


brought  these  bodies  together,  but  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
recorded  for  a  precedent  that  will  have  many  successors. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  written  to  Mr.  Alexander.  Clerk 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  who  was  making  the 
arrangements,  staling  that  he  did  not  think  a  deputation 
necessary  at  this  time,  as  he  was  already  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  desire  to  pass  the  Education  Bill  this 
session.  He  was  quite  aware,  he  said,  that  the  long  delay 
in  passing  such  a  measure  was  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
educational  interests  of  Scotland,  and  assured  the  educa- 
tional bodies  concerned  that  the  Government  would  do  all 
in  its  power  to  pass  the  Bill.  These  words  are  very 
satisfactory  so  far  as  they  go.  But  having  regard  to  the 
state  of  public  business  in  Parliament,  and  to  the  time 
available  before  the  end  of  the  session,  there  is  just  a 
suspicion  in  many  quarters  that  these  are  but  **  words, 
words,  words.*'  For  our  part  we  accept  (hem  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  honest  intention  of  the  Government,  and 
still  hope  for  the  passing  in  some  form  of  thr-  Education 
(Scotland)  Bill. 

At  last  month's  meeting  of  Glasgow  University  Court  it 
was  agreed  to  approach  the  Privy  Council  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  ordinances  in  regard  to 
the  curriculum  and  the  length  of  session.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  appoint  in  the  Arts  Faculty  an  ofiicial  adviser, 
who  would  guide  the  students  in  their  choice  of  subjects. 
The  question  of  fixing  an  inclusive  fee  for  Carnegie  Trust 
beneficiaries  was  also  under  consideration,  and  general 
approval  of  the  principle  was  expressed.  It  was  remitted 
to  a  small  committee  to  consider  what  this  fee  should  be. 

IRISH. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  OH  fot)t  for  Starting  a  Classical  .Associa- 
tion for  Ireland.  The  Standing  Committee  of  Ihe  Royal 
University  having  referred  the  question  of  adopting  the 
reformed  pronunciation  of  Latin  to  the  Board  of  Classical 
Examiners,  the  latter  called  a  representative  meeting  of 
professors  and  teachers  of  classics  to  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  some  form  of  classical  association  to 
consider  this  and  other  matters  for  the  improvement  of 
classical  studies.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  large 
provisional  committee  representative  of  Trinity  College, 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  University  College,  Magce  College, 
the  Intermediate  Board,  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant secondary  schools.  A  circular  is  being  issued 
inviting  support  for  Ihe  proposed  association,  the  object 
of  which  is  stated  10  be  '*  to  furnish  opportunities  for  on 
interchange  of  views  among  persons  interested  in  Latin 
and  Greek  studies,  for  the  suggestion  of  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  and  for  the  general  promotion  of  classical 
knowledge/'  The  object  is  thus  seen  to  be  not  inimical 
to  other  societies  or  other  branches  of  study,  but  intended 
to  f osier  and  improve  the  leaching  of  classics  pef  se,  for 
which  there  is  ample  room  in  Ireland.  It  wmU  also  be 
useful  in  bringing  together  members  of  different  creeds 
and  parlies  to  discuss  some  problems  of  education  which 
they  have  in  common.  The  present  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  hold  a  general  meeting  in  the  autumn,  about 
the  end  of  September,  formally  to  inaugurate  the  associa- 
tion. The  provisional  hon.  sec.  is  Mr.  J.  Thompson, 
14,   Brighton  Road,  Dublin. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish 
university  question  raised  on  the  Irish  estimates  for  the 
Queen's  Colleges  shed  some  rays  of  light  on  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  towards  it.  Mr.  Birretl  disclaimed  any 
inlct\t\on  ol  sVvtVvw^  \v,  Wv  \v  \v  ei«*-^t  vNx^v  V«l  >isvv\?!*.s  >5« 
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Biyce^s  scheme  requires  modification.  His  position  is  that 
DO  University  Bill  is  likely  to  pass  unless  it  is  the  result 
of  general  agreement  and  a  friendly  conclusion,  especially 
when  the  composition  of  the  Government's  forces  in  the 
House  is  considered.  His  own  object,  therefore,  is  during 
the  autumn  to  try  to  secure  all-round  support  for  a 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  next  session.  His 
attitude  to  Mr.  Bryce's  scheme  was  semi-apologetic.  It 
was  not,  he  said,  an  impossible  solution,  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  Trinity  College,  but  some  of  the  heads  of 
colleges  who  had  supported  it  had  not  fully  grasped  its 
nature ;  he  was  therefore  communicating  with  persons  who 
had  supported  it  in  order  to  find  out  if  they  would  equally 
support  any  other  possible  solution.  Mr.  Bryce*s  scheme, 
therefore,  is  to  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  opposition  and  to  secure  general  support  for  the  solution 
of  a  vitally  important  problem. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  had  in  June  two  important  educational  questions 
before  it.  The  first  concerned  the  report  of  the  Higher 
Education  Committee  on  the  university  question.  This 
was  in  favour  of  the  general  lines  of  Mr.  Bryce's  scheme 
of  a  single  university  for  Ireland,  and  although  two  or 
three  amendments  were  proposed,  particularly  one  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Sinclair,  which  protested  against  one  sole  uni- 
versity with  constituent  colleges  as  being  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  education,  nevertheless  the  report  was 
adopted.  The  figures  were,  however,  small  on  both  sides, 
and  were  not  accordingly  a  convincing  representation  of 
either  the  pros    or  cons. 

The  other  subject  was  the  bequest  to  Magee  College, 
Londonderry,  under  Mr.  Basil  M*Crae*s  will.  His  estate 
»  amounts  in  all  to  between  ;^7o,ooo  and  ;^8o,ooo.  The 
income  of  this  is  to  be  paid  to  his  sister  during  her  life- 
time, and  after  her  death  to  the  trustees  of  the  college. 
The  trustees  are  to  signify  their  acceptance  of  the  bequest 
within  two  years  after  Mr.  M'Crae's  death.  The  college 
is  now  Presbyterian,  with  a  theological  department  for  the 
training  of  Presbyterian  clergy  ;  by  the  bequest,  the  college 
is  to  become  undenominational,  ;£?! 2,000  to  ;^i4,ooo  being 
set  apart  to  provide  two  professorships  and  for  building 
improvements.  Two  *'  M'Crae  lectureships  "  are  also  to 
be  endowed,  £5^^  >s  to  be  spent  on  two  scholarships,  and 
the  residue  to  be  applied  in  prizes.  The  committee  pro- 
duced a  report  for  accepting  the  scheme,  but,  some  difficul- 
ties arising  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  theological 
department  from  the  college,  it  was  referred  back,  with 
instructions  to  report  again  next  year. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Confjress  met  this  year  in 
the  City  Hall,  Dublin,  under  tho  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Windle,  President  of  Queen's  Coiipj^^\  Cork.  A  great  deal 
of  discussion  took  place  on  the  Department's  regulations 
with  regard  to  syllabuses  and  grants,  but  Mr.  Fletcher, 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Department,  being  present, 
greatly  helped  to  explain  and  smooth  away  difficulties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  congress.  The  question  of  the 
provision  of  an  efficient  scheme  of  scholarships  came  up, 
and  technical  instruction  committees  were  urged  to  provide 
apprentice  scholarships  for  the  more  promising  and  deserv- 
ing pupils.  Another  burning  question  was  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  immediate  provision  of  adequate  grants 
for  the  building  of  technical  schools.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  in  favour  of  the  control  of  evening  continuation 
schools  remaining  under  the  National  Board,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  the  settlement  of  the  university  question. 


WELSH. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  is  the  laying  of  1 
tion  stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Univers 
of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  by  his  Majesty  the  Kii 
luncheon,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  after  refen 
gigantic  task  of  attempting  to  raise  ;£r2oo,ooG 
population  of  peasants,  shepherds,  and  miner 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  crow  over  the  sacri 
the  Welsh  people  had  made  and  were  making  for 
They  had  the  highest  education  rate  in  the  Unitec 
Wales  was  the  only  country  where  people  bra( 
their  rates.  For  university  and  technical  edu 
contribution  they  were  making  out  of  the  rat< 
times  that  of  England ;  for  secondary  educatio 
tributions  out  of  rates,  it  was  nine  times  diat  o 
and  there  was  not  a  country  in  Europe  t 
compare  with  some  of  our  Welsh  councils  ic 
which  they  raised  for  the  purposes  of  secondary 
education.  What  the  city  of  Bangor  had  d 
inspire  other  cities.  Bangor  had  contribute 
towards  the  college.  Take  the  village  of  Ll« 
Every  householder,  the  workmen,  the  village 
the  village  blacksmiths,  had  contributed  to  t 
That  was  a  great  achievement.  The  people 
something   themselves  instead   of   waiting  for  t 

I    ment.     In  recognition  of  his  services  to  educatio 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Prim 

'    Reichel. 

The    Lords    Commissioners    of    his    Majesty' 
I    have  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and 
I    the  character  of  the  work  accompished  by  the  L 

Wales  and  its  constituent  colleges,  the  financ 
j  and  lines  of  development  of  the  colleges,  and  th 
I    requirements  for  the  staffs  or  otherwise.     The 

the  committee  are  :  Sir  T.  Raleigh  (chairman 
I    Rhys,  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  Princ 

Macalister,  Glasgow  University  ;  Mr.  F.  G.  O5 
I    Prof.   W.  S.   M'Cormick;  and  Dr.   Alexander  I 

of   Downing  College,  Cambridge.     Mr.    G.    L. 
I    the  Treasury,  will  act  as  secretary  to  the  commi 

As   had   been   announced    in   Parliament,    the 

for  the  training  of  teachers  in  training  colleges, 

contain   the   requirement,    *'  In   training    college 

provision  must  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  W< 

effect  of   this  requirement,  as  explained   by   Mr. 

I    is  that  there  must  be  on  the  staff  of  every  trair 

I    in   Wales  at   least   one   person    competent    to   te; 

i    It    is    also    provided    that    students    may    obtair 

:    ordinary  cerlificiite,  on  l^vavini:;   college,    a   siaten 

fact    that   they   have   passed    a   satisfactory   exar 

'    elementary   Welsh,   or   (when    this    is   the   case) 

i    distinction    in    the    Welsli    lani^uage.     There    is 

pulsory    provision     of     facilities     for     studying    ^ 

j    apparently  it  is  left  to  tiie  collegjes  to  require  (or 

students  to  studv  Welsh. 


Thu  scheme  for  Welsh  is 
training  collei^e  n-i^ulations. 
«')ption.»l  courst^  in  \\  cNh  \vi 
(d)  elementary  \\'»U!i  antl  (''> 


L;iven  in  appendix 
The  preamble  n 
be   divided    into 

hiciher  Welsh.     Si 


not  be  allowed  to  take  the  Hoard's  cxaminatioi 
W'rlsh  at  the  end  v>f  ihf-r  >.  1  ond  year  of  trai 
they  have  passed  tlif  Hoaini's  examination  in 
Welsh  at  the  end  (  f  tlicir  Inst  year  of  tra 
student  may,  however,  be  examined  in  elemen 
[   at  the  end  either  of  the  tn>t  i  r  ti.t-  second  year 
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acceding  to  higher  Welsh.**  The  aim  of  the 
iidy  is  described  as  intended  to  lead  the  students 

appreciation  of  the  best  that  has  been  written 
sh  language,  and  to  give  them  a  command  of 
ry  Welsh,  The  books  recommended,  therefore, 
tudied  from  the  literary  and  stylistic  rather  than 
historical  and  philological  point  of  view.  A 
issay  will  be  set  in  the  examinations  in  both 
1  both  the  elementary  and  the  higher  Welsh 
amed  for  general  reading  and  for  detailed  study, 
6on  is  required  of  unseen  passages  from  Welsh 
I  authors.     In  addition,  in  the  elementary  Welsh 

Welsh  grammar  are  prescribed,  and  in  the 
ih  an  outline  course  on  the  structure  and  idiom 
ii  language. 

novement  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
Id  be  noted.  Several  of  the  Welsh  churches  in 
c  arranged  for  evening  classes  for  the  teaching 
w  the  benefit  of  Sunday  school  scholars.  It  is 
hat  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education 
rning  classes. 


:CENT   SCHOOL   BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Languages. 
Les    Pfi^cieuses    Ridicules.       Edited    by    G.    H. 
iii-H94    pp.     (Blackie.)    Sd. — This    is    really    a 
on  of  Moli^re's  very  amusing  play.     Mr.  Clarke 
Moli^re  well,  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  hrst 

that  he  has  edited.  The  introduction  is  full 
og  information,  the  notes  give  all  that  is  re- 
there  is  a  very  good  glossary.  There  is  hardly 
o  which  we  take  exception.  Mr.  Clarke  will 
f  on  reading  **  Le  Menteur  "  we  found  it  any- 
donotonous ;  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  him 

bring  forth  good  evidence  for  his  statement 
teieuses  first  began  to  speak  the  uvular  r.  We 
heory,   but   thought   it  had   been   exploded  long 

Kcige.  By  E.  C.  Hainsselin.  30  pp.  (Blackie.) 
simple  version  of  the  tale  of  Snowvvhite,  suit- 
class  of  young  girls.  The  author  has  added 
as  to  costume  and  the  dances,  and  the  music 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  or  rimes  with  alors). 
lylet,  which  we  recommend. 

hoisies  dcs  Grands  Ecrivains  Modernes.  By 
tog.  iv-|-i02  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  15.  6d. — Fairly 
ts  from  V.  Hugo,  About,  Thiers,  Gautier,  and 
ard  writers,  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of 
Mr.  Hartog  has  supplied  French  notes  and 
insisting  of  a  questionnaire,  questions  on  gram- 
lied),  and  exercices  icrits,  to  which  more  atten- 
have  been  given  with  advantage.  The  number 
s  is  not  formidable. 

Delavigne,  Le  Di-plomate.  Edited  by  \\\  G. 
'  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  15. — Where  are  we  going 
5  line?  Anything  more  silly  than  some  of  the 
led  in  this  com^die'Vaudeville  it  would  be  hard 
The  plot  has  a  certain  amount  of  flashy 
but  this  does  not  sufHce  to  make  the  book  good 
our  pupils.     We  prefer  to  say  nothing  about  the 

and  the  misprints. 


A.  de  Lamartine,  Le  Manuscrit  de  ma  Mhre.  By  L.  E. 
Farrer.  viii-h62  pp.  (Arnold.)  is, — It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  make  this  selection.  The  text  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  sections,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  set  of 
exercises  consisting  of  a  questionnaire^  questions  on 
grammar  and  word-formation,  and  a  few  lines  for  re- 
translation.  The  last  are  not  always  couched  in  simple 
and  idiomatic  English,  which  is  a  pity ;  to  the  rest  of  the 
exercises  we  can  give  almost  unqualified  praise.  The 
vocabulary  is  altogether  incomplete.  The  printing  of  trhs 
with  a  hyphen  following  is  now  quite  out  of  fashion  and 
should  not  have  been  retained ;  apart  from  this,  we  Noticed 
very  few  misprints. 

E.  de  la  Bedollikre.  Histoire  de  la  Mkre  Michel  et  de 
son  Chat.  viii4-i35  pp.  (Arnold.)  is, — ^This  queer  story, 
anonymously  edited,  quaintly  illustrated,  will  serve  for 
rapid  reading  in  an  intermediate  class.  The  exercises 
appended  remind  us  strangely  of  those  in  Mr.  Hartog*s 
series :  questionnaire,  a  few  crude  grammar  questions,  a 
few  slight  suggestions  for  written  work.  The  presence 
of  misprints  (une  miaulement,  Acadimie  jrangais,  mAitre) 
detracts  from   the   value  of   the  book. 

H.  Seidel,  Aus  goldenen  Tagen.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  Bern- 
hardt. viii-hi44  pp.  (Heath.)  15.  6d. — This  capital  selec- 
tion from  '*  Reinhard  Flemmings  Abenteuer "  makes  a 
first-rate  reader,  describing  as  it  does  the  amusements  of 
German  boys  with  much  genuine  humour.  Dr.  Bernhardt 
gives  some  account  of  SeidePs  genial  personality ;  an 
excellent  portrait  serves  as  the  frontispiece.  There  is  a 
complete  vocabulary  and  notes  which  afford  all  the  help 
that  is  required.  Here  and  there  we  come  across  a  Trans- 
atlantic touch,  or  a  piece  of  "  fine  writing,**  but  generally 
the  notes  are  altogether  satisfactory. 

H.  Sudermann,  Teja.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Ford.  xi4- 
69  pp.  (Heath.)  15.  6d. — The  editor  has  written  a  good 
introduction  to  this  fine  one-act  play,  which  will  prove 
of  great  interest  to  an  advanced  class.  Notes  and  vocabu- 
lary give  evidence  of  careful  work. 

Goethe,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  Edited  by  P.  S.  Allen. 
xlii-h2i8  pp.  (Ginn.)  35. — It  might  be  thought  that  we 
now  have  a  sufficient  number  of  editions  of  **  Iphigenie." 
The  only  novel  features  here  are  the  questions  on  the 
text,  which  are  certainly  good,  and  a  vocabulary  which 
is  complete.  The  introduction  is  satisfactory,  but  would 
be  better  if  there  were  less  of  it ;  why  will  American  editors 
be  so  verbose? 

Classics. 

Life  in  Ancient  Athens:  the  Social  and  Public  Life  of  a 
Classical  Athenian  from  Day  to  Day.  By  T.  G.  Tucker. 
xiv-f2i2  pp.  (Macmillan.)  55. — Dr.  Tucker  has  written 
a  readable  little  handbook  on  an  interesting  subject.  It  is 
also  a  wide  subject,  so  that  in  a  book  of  this  size  there 
must  be  selection  and  avoidance  of  excessive  detail ;  any- 
thing like  an  attempt  to  **  rival  the  dictionary  of  antiqui- 
ties," as  Dr.  Tucker  puts  it,  must  be  a  failure.  This 
being  so,  the  first  two  chapters  seem  to  be  out  of  place, 
discussing  as  they  do  the  general  questions  of  the  Greek 
races  and  the  topography  of  Athens.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  also  true  of  chapter  iii.,  which  deals  with  bricks 
and  mortar.  The  fourth  chapter  describes  the  social  con- 
ditions of  **  citizens,  outlanders,  slaves,  and  women," 
interspersed  with  anecdotes ;  and  a  description  of  houses 
and  household  furniture  follows.  And  now  we  turn  to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book :  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.     An  Yma^xtv^t'^*    cWXxwv  \%  \0\<3^^^  Vt^^xv  xvivtw^  ns^ 
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sleeping,  and  on  the  way  his  dress,  surroundings,  and 
occupations  are  described,  partly  with  the  aid  of  pictures. 
Touches  of  reality  are  added  by  the  frequent  quotation  of 
a  sentence  from  Demosthenes  or  Plato  or  Aristophanes, 
which  come  in  neatly  in  the  right  places.  A  great  deal 
of  knowledge,  and  no  small  skill,  is  needed  for  such  an 
account  as  this.  At  the  end  of  the  evening's  enjoyment, 
Dr.  Tucker  adds  with  evident  relish  :  **  There  were  no 
after-dinner  speeches.*'  But  perhaps  he  has  forgotten  the 
Symposium  of  Plato?  The  more  serious  employments  of 
the  men  are  reserved  for  later  chapters.  The  story  of  the 
girl's 'life  occupies  the  next  chapter;  there  is  plenty  of 
humorous  incident  from  Aristophanes  and  the  delightful 
dialogue  in  Theocritus. 

Our  imaginary  citizens,  man  and  woman,  marry,  and 
have  a  son,  whose  existence  is  the  excuse  for  a  chapter 
on  school  life.  It  is  comforting  to  see  that,  although 
education  was  not  compulsory,  military  service  was  :  and 
we  see  here  how  and 
when  the  lad  had  to 
serve,  how  he  put  on 
his  armour,  and  how 
he  rowed  in  his  galley. 
Religion  now  engages 
our  attention  :  sacrifice 
and  festival,  theatre 
and  musical  competi- 
t  i  o  n.  The  Assembly 
and  the  Law  Courts 
follow  ;  and  finally,  our 
hero  is  buried  and  sent 
over  the  Styx.  A  brief 
account  of  art  and 
architecture  brings  us 
to  the  last  chapter,  the 
modern  ness  of  the 
Athenian,  a  slight 
analysis  of  his  genius 
and  tastes. 

The  book  well  de- 
serves a  place  in  the 
school  library,  and  it 
will  enable  the  learner 
to  realise  more  fully 
t  h  e  surroundings  of 
those  whose  works  he 
reads  in  the  course  of 
his  studies.  We  do  not 
think  Dr.  Tucker's 
style  is  beyond  re- 
proach (the  greater  part  of  p.  206,  for  instance,  is  out  of 
place  in  the  book,  although  it  would  be  in  place  in  the 
writer's  mind) ;  but  it  is  worth  reading. 

The  Virf^il  Pocket  fiooh :  ]'ergilii  Musa  Consolatrix. 
.Arranged  by  S.  E.  Winbolt.  With  an  Introduction  by 
.Arthur  Sidgwick.  xxviii-i-ySpp.  (Constable.)  25.net. — This 
is  a  liny  booklet  containing  a  number  of  Virgilian  extracts, 
varying  in  length  from  half  a  line  to  twenty,  the  Latin 
being  faced  on  the  opposite  page  by  a  prose  translation. 
The  extracts  are  arrang«Hl  under  these  heads  :  Husbandry, 
Fame,  Work,  Patriotism,  Death,  Man,  God.  Doubtless, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  preface,  po  two  scholars  would  make 
the  same  choice  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  no  scholar  with 
taste  could  fail  to  make  a  good  choice.  Most  of  the 
thoughts  here  given  are  worthy  of  remembrance,  many  are 
touching,  some  really  consoling ;  all  bring  back  to  the 
scholar's  mind  the  echo  of  past  emotions,  the  memory  of 
deliffhtfuJ  hours  spent  in  (ompany  with  one  of  the  gentlest 


School  scenes  ;  va«e  by  Duris.     From  "  Life  in  Ancient  Athens.' 


sons  of  men.  If  we  miss  some  old  friends 
instance,  is  sunt  lacrimae  rerum?)  we  see  ott 
have  slipped  our  memory.  We  hope  the  edit 
sanguine  in  expecting  those  who  read  no  La 
the  book  :  to  them  especially  we  recommend  ii 

Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology 
J.  \\.  Mackail.  176  pp.  (Longmans.)  is. 
^s. — Prof.  Mackail's  edition  of  select  cpigra 
Greek  .Anthology,  with  translations,  notes,  : 
tion,  has  long  since  been  recc^nised  for  a  su 
The  present  volume,  one  of  Longmans'  Poc 
contains  the  Greek  text  alone.  It  was  a  hi 
indeed  to  publish  this  in  a  handy  form ;  i 
welcome  companion  to  many  a  scholar's  tra^ 
tains  the  quintessence  of  that  priceless  co 
nothing  second-rate. 

The  Annals  of  Tacitus,   XI. -XVI.     Transla 

S  y  monc 
(Swan  5 
Cloth.  3 
leather,  ^ 
The  first 
this  tra 
already  b 
our  page; 
is  like  i 
tending  p 
w  i  t  h  ou 
faults  or 
style  is  d 
pared  witl 
but  an  E 
will  get  a 
of  the 
wise. 

Dona 
other  Lai 
Acting.  I 
22  pp.  ( 
— These  s 
short  and 
and  are  \ 
the  use  o; 
ren  begi 
V\'e  wish 
more  of  t 

Latin 
Prose    and 

mentary  Srclion.  32  pp.  (Blackie.)  3ti. — N 
entiates  this  from  others  of  its  kind.  The  ex 
are  short,  disconnected  sentences,  simple  folk 
pound,  illustratiiii^  various  parts  of  accidenc 
then  come  proso  extracts,  and  lastly  verse,  var; 
to  twenty  lines.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any 
scraps  like  these,  nnxst  of  which  are  incompl 
of  longer  scenes  ;  but  the  hook  will  suit  those 
books.  For  a  rational  scheme  of  reading  t 
unnecessary. 

Greek  Readier.  \'o\.  ii.  Selected  and 
Knglish  Notes  from  Prof,  von  Wilamowit 
Griechischis  I.rschuch.  r>y  1'.  C.  Mar 
pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2.s. —  The  pieces  in 
are:  Stories  from  the  Life  of  .\esop ;  parts 
Pericles,  Alexander  the  (ire.ir.  and  Scipio  ;  th 
the  Celts,  from  Straho  and  Poseidonius  ;  sev 
of  Theophrastus ;   the   hatil<    ..!    Salamis,    fro 
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of  Vacuum,  from  Hero  of  Alexandria.  These 
ickneyed  pieces,  and  the  Greek  is  not  easy  ;  the 
►roughly  interesting,  and  will  be  an  excellent 
more   advanced   students.     The   notes   are   judi- 

0  what  they  should  do,  explain  the  text  without 
reader's  problems.  If  for  nothing  else,  such  a 
come  because  it  shows  what  capital  stuff  may 

the  byways  of  Greek  literature. 

History. 

1  Modern  History,  By  A.  F.  Pollard.  xi-h287 
able.)  75.  6d.  net. — Prof.  Pollard  is,  or  should 
own  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  the  latest 
e  Tudor  Period,  "  Henry  VHI.,"  '*  Cranmer," 
rset."  In  these  lectures  he  gives  us  the  essence 
s  on   this  period,   and  on  some  matters  in  the 

century.  They  are  eminently  readable,  full  of 
i  of  maxims  of  wisdom  on  history  and  politics. 
;  could  not  do  better  than  take  this  volume  away 

for  holiday  reading.  It  is  just  as  interesting 
and  far  more  useful. 

ductory  History  of  England.  Vol.  ii.,  1485- 
Z.  R.  L.  Fletcher.  xvH-583  pp.  (Murray.)  55. 
lers  may  remember  that  wc  reviewed  the  first 
his  work  some  months  ago,  and  that  it  attracted 
•al  reader  *'  and  the  daily  newspaper  reviewers 
r  as  it  should  be  written.'*  It  is  an  attempt  to 
lory  in  an  unconventional  way,  clear  of  dryas- 
►ur  elder  scholars,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
•    its   own    sake.     We   have   been    interested    in 

Mr.  Fletcher  would  manage  with  Tudor  and 
es.       In    the    former,    he    is    clearly    under   the 

his  friend  Prof.  Pollard,  to  whom  he  dedicates 
» ;    but   in   the  seventeenth   century   we   wish   he 

read  more  than  "  one  quarter  of  the  author!- 
nmended  to  him.  In  the  remainder  he  might 
ve  found  reason  to  give  a  more  sober  account 
itans  and  Separatists  of  whom  he  has  occasion 
His  point  of  view  is  avowedly  that  of  a  moderate 
chman,"  and,  though  sympathising  tp  a  certain 
I  other  parties,  especially  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
>arently  not  got  to  the  heart  of  the  movements 
;ared  during  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth 
name  of  **  the  sects."  With  this  exception,  and 
ge  one,  his  book  may  be  recommended  for  our 
iries. 

*.rated  History  of  England.  By  W.  S.  Robinson. 
to    1660.     viii-h402    pp.     (Rivingtons.)   25. — This 

differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  such  short 
f  our  country.     The   illustrations  are  good,   and 

explanations,  not  always  complete  enough  ;  the 
ooth  and  clear,  and  there  are  not  many  varia- 
I  the  newest  orthodoxy  as  to  facts.  Among 
ations,  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the 
ward  of  Peter  the  Hermit  in  preference  to  Pope 
the  instigator  of  the  first  crusade  (p.  76),  the 
w  "  (p.   166),   the  sketch  of  Wat  Tyler  and  the 

1381  (pp.  185  sq.),  and  the  foundation  of 
chools  by  Edward  VT.  (p.  286).  How  the  author 
his  interpretation  of  the  letters  **  PR  "  on   the 

395  is  beyond  us.  His  ideas  on  the  religious 
Stuart  times  want  correction  (pp.  301,  353,  363), 
IS  not  the  Westminster  Assembly  which  made 
I  League  and  Covenant  with  the  Scots  (p.  360). 

t  in  English  History  from  Original  Sources. 
1155-1485.     By  R.  B.  Morgan  and  E.  J.  Bailey. 


216  pp.  (Blackie.)  25.  6d. — We  have  previously  recom- 
mended the  first  volume  of  this  series.  Extracts  are  here 
given  from  mediaeval  chronicles,  letters,  &c.  These  are 
followed  by  an  "  analysis  of  sources,'*  chief  dates,  and 
a  list  of  tales  illustrative  of  the  period.  There  are  also 
many  good  illustrations,  photographic  and  others,  with 
brief  explanatory  notes  where  necessary.  A  very  good 
book. 

The  "  Britannic  "  Historical  Geography.  Part  i., 
25  pp.  ;  part  ii.,  25  pp.  (Charles  and  Dible.)  3d.  net 
each. — Each  of  these  books  consists  of  alternate  pages, 
that  on  the  left  hand  giving  a  summary  of  a  period,  that 
on  the  right  containing  clearly  drawn  outline  maps  illus- 
trating the  period,  with  only  the  names  that  refer  to  the 
period.  They  are  very  well  done,  and  the  price  helps  to 
make  them  eminently  suitable  as  useful  accompaniments 
to  lessons  on  English  history.  Wc  can  very  heartily 
recommend  them. 

The  Byzantine  Empire.  By  N.  Jorga.  viii-f236  pp. 
(Dent.)  IS.  net. — This  book  is  a  translation  from  the 
French  by  Mr.  Allen  H.  Powles,  and  consists  of  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  from  the 
year  400  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  There 
are  also  an  epilogue,  a  bibliography,  a  chronology  of  the 
emperors,  and  a  scanty  index.  The  first  sixty  pages  are 
hard  reading,  partly  from  the  allusive  style  of  the  original 
(there  is  no  explanation  of  many  of  the  terms  used),  partly 
from  the  faults  of  the  translation.  Some  sentences  did 
not  render  any  sense  until  one  had  turned  them  back  into 
the  French  original.  Later,  the  story  appears  to  be 
smoother. 

Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen.  Edited  by  E.  J. 
Payne  and  C.  R.  Beazlcy.  Ixxii-h4i5  pp.  (Clarendon 
Press.)  45.  (jd. — This  useful  book  consists  of  a  general 
I  introduction  on  the  work  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen,  and 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Hakluyt,  followed  by  Captain 
I  John  Smith's  "  Directions  for  taking  a  Prize."  Then 
I  follow  short  chapters  on  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Drake,  and 
other  sixteenth-century  worthies,  alternated  with  long 
extracts  from  the  **  Principal  Navigations  "  of  H«kluyt, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  not  from  his  own  pen.  There 
are  explanatory  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  and 
elsewhere  portraits  of  the  heroes,  and  an  index.  The 
names  of  the  editors  are  in  themselves  guarantees  of  the 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  work.  It  should  be  in 
every  school  library,  or  at  least  should  be  quoted  from  in 
lessons  on  the  period. 

Tabulated  Analysis  of  British  History.  31  pp.  (Oliver 
and  Boyd.)  2d. — Lists  of  dates  grouped  under  headings, 
divided,  curiously  enough,  into  '*  British  History  "  and 
"  Scottish  History."  The  "  terms  "  of  Magna  Charta  are 
strangely  misleading. 

The  Family.  By  H.  Bosanquet.  vii-f344  pp.  (Mac- 
millan.)  85.  6d.  net. — To  those  who  wish  in  an  easy  way 
to  know  some  of  the  latest  phases  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  patriarchal  theory  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  first 
part  of  this  work  will  be  interesting  and  useful.  The 
author  traces  the  history  of  the  family  as  an  institution 
through  the  various  ages  of  the  world,  regarded  mainly 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  and  shows  how  and 
when  the  patriarchal  family  arose  and  flourished  and 
passed  away.  In  the  second  part  she  discusses  the  modern 
family,  its  constituent  parts  and  its  functions  in  the  modern 
world.     She  has  much   to  say  on   its  relation  to  property. 
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ance.  Specially  interesting  to  teachers  should  be  the  pages 
(in  part  ii..  chapter  xiii.)  lomparing  and  contrasting 
the  work  of  the  family  and  the  school  in  the  education  of 
the  child.     There  is  no  index. 

Geography. 

The  Senior  Geography.  By  A.  J.  and  F.  D.  Hcrbertson. 
viii-f-263  PP-  (Clarendon  Press.)  25.  bd. — This  is  the  third 
book  of  the  series  "  The  Oxford  Geographies,"  the  other 
two  volumes  of  which  have  been  reviewed  in  former  issues 
of  The  School  World.  There  is  the  same  somewhat 
**  stiff  "  reading,  even  though  in  this  case  meant  for  the 
use  of  tho  upper  sch«)ol,  a«i  we  criticised  in  the  preceding 
books.  The  same  featuies,  however,  of  which  we  approved 
are  noticeable  in  this,  especially  the  way  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  is  continually  insisted  upon,  and  thf 
lesson  driven  homo  by  the  frequent  insertion  of  educative 
maps  and  plans  and  cross-sections.  .Subject-matter  is  well 
proportioned — an  important  point  in  a  geography  that  treats 
of  the  whoU'  world — though  here  and  there  are  minor  lapses  ; 
New  Guinea,  for  instance,  is  treated  to  a  whole  page, 
while  the  .Straits  Settlements  are  barely  alluded  to.  The 
sketch  maps  arc  very  sketchy — none  the  worse  for  that ; 
indeed,  they  induce,  or  suggest,  blackboard  work  ad  lib. 
for  the  teacher.  Some  of  them  arc  rather  indistinct,  and 
many  of  them  are  innocent  of  latitude  and  longitude  (work 
for  the  blackboard  again  !),  though  all  are  provided  with 
scales.  There  are  full  explanations  of  these  maps,  either 
in  footnotes  or  in  the  text  itself.  They  are  eminently 
instructive,  even  if  crude  and  inartistic.  Perhaps  the  main 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  division  of  the  world  into  natural 
regions.  The  headings  of  the  various  sections  are  :  **  The 
Mediterranean  Region,"  **  The  Mountain  Barrier  North  of 
the  Mediterranean,"  '*  Central  and  North-West  Europe." 
"  Russian  Lands,"  *'  The  Mid-World  Deserts."  ar.d  so  on. 
The  Barbary  States,  therefore,  aro  read  in  tho  same 
section  with  Italy  and  .Asia  Minor,  the  Sahara  with 
Arabia.  &c.  This  has  long  been  Dr.  Herbertson's 
favourite  classification  of  world-goography,  and  is,  in  his 
opinion,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  usual  arrangement  in 
political  regions.  It  has,  of  course,  its  good  points, 
which,  ^derd,  are  (juitc  obvious.  .At  the  same  time,  the 
old  classification  is  not  to  be  decried  off-hand.  It  appeals 
to  the  practical  side  of  geography,  and  it  is  beloved  of 
public  r-xaminations  and  school  curricula.  .A  very  little 
trouble,  however,  will  enable  teachers  who  believe  in  the 
*•  Europe — Asia — Africa  "  order  of  things  to  fit  this  excel- 
lent work  into  the  schrnie  of  their  lessons.  They  should 
read  it  iheinsolves.  anyhow.  It  does  not  profess  to  he 
elementary,  hut  rathrr  to  carry  the  teaching  up  to  thr 
point  at  whicli  university  work  may  profitably  be  begim. 

.1  Jiiuun  Physical  Geography.  By  F.  O.  WillianiN. 
(>^  ])\).  ;  (iia;4ranis  and  ilkiNtralions.  (Philip.)  is. — This 
hook  is  designed  for  all  intermediate  and  secondary  schools. 
I)ut  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Central 
Welsh  Hoard  fi»r  junicr  certificates.  As  the  work  has 
already  her-n  much  better  don*'  in  several  well-known 
books,  we  presume  that  cheapness  is  the  main  raison  d'etre 
of  the  pn-sent  essay.  But  really  Mr.  Williams  should  not 
have  Used  a  Mercator  |)rojection  map  to  show  the  shape 
of  the  world's  land   iiiasse>. 

Sorthumhcriaud  and  Durham.     Anon.     40  pp.  ;  map  and 

pictures.     (Pitman.)     Paper,    3^/.  ;    cloth,    ^d. — This    is    one 

of    Pitman's   **  Local    Readers  "   in    geography   and    history. 

I  he   story   of   the   two   counties   is   told   in   simple   language 

.unf/  prt'ttHy    illustnittd.      More    attention    is    given    to    the 

history  than  the  geography. 


Sketch-map  Geography :  England  and  Wales.  I 
Carter.  29  pp.  ;  maps.  (Relfe.)  8J. — The  ai 
already  published  a  **  Complete  Geography  of  th 
from  which  this  **  sketch-map  "  is  an  extract, 
feature  is  a  full-size  map  opposite  each  page  oi 
The  book  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  requ 
facts  without  much  indication  of  cause  and  effect, 
lishers  claim  that  **  no  essential  fact  is  omitted, 
important  details  are  ignored."  They  might  h 
"  and  plenty  of  unesscntials  inserted." 

Outline  Elementary  Atlas  of  Comparative  C 
(Philip.)  IS. — These  thirty-two  maps  are  outlim 
from  the  coloured  plates  of  Philips*  well-kno^ 
atlas.  They  are  printed  on  drawing  paper,  a 
afford  good  exercise  in  imitative  colouring.  Wh 
will  serve  a  useful  geographical  purpose  or  n< 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  way  in  which  he  aUo\( 
to  use  them.  We  think  the  various  outlines  r 
been  simplified  with  advantage. 

Mathematics. 

An    Elementary    Treatise   on    Theoretical    Med 
J.    H.   Jeans,     viii -1-364   pp.     (Ginn.)     los.    6d.- 
in    a   somewhat   restricted    sense    that    this    trea 
called   elementary,    seeing   that    it    includes   a   d 
generalised     co-ordinates.       Its     claim      to     be 
elementary  rests  upon  the  fact  that  no  previoui 
of   mechanics   is   assumed   on   the    part    of   the 
that  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book   little  i 
of  the  calculus,   and  the  range  of   mathematics 
successful  reading  does  not  extend  beyond  what 
boy  knows  as  the  elements.     The  treatment  of 
differs   very   distinctly    from    that    of    the    usual 
on  the  one  hand    it  is  not  so  full   of   practical 
and    experimental    results    as    to   divert    attenlic 
general   principles  that  constitute  the   science  o: 
while  on  the  other  hand   it  illustrates   all  the  1 
ciples    by    carefully '  worked    examples    that    wi 
every   intelligent    student,    whether   he    aims    at 
practical    engineer    or    desires    only    to    fit    him 
profession     in     which     a     knowledge     of     the     \ 
mechanics  is  needed.     The  exposition   is  usuall 
and  is  not  burdened  with  unnecessary  mathema 
yet  the  book   needs  concentrated  attention   to   b 
mastered,    and,    like    every    really    good    book, 
to    be    read    and    again    read.     A    sufficientlv    1; 
of    examples    is    prcnided    for    the    student's    p 
student    who    can    work    through    these    will    h 
a   sound   and    fairly   exlen-;ive   knowledge   of    nu 
a  book   for  a   university  student  or   for   anvone 
I    to   gain    a    sounci    knowledop   of    theoretical    me 
'    Ire.'itisc  (an   !>«'   thoroui^hly   reiommended. 
I 

I         .1    Covipriiilium    of    Splu  rical    Astrouomy    U'i 
,    cations  /(>   ///(•   Dcti  r})unati<'\i  and   Reduction    oj 
I    ///(■     Fixed     S'lirs.      Hy     Sinu>t'      NewconiK.      \ 
I    (.Macniillan.)      i2v.    <n/.    net.       This    volume     i> 
I    tin-   first  of  a   pr<.je(  t»ci   ^-  ri<  -   liaving  the  doub 
developing    the   »l.iii<nt-   <J   pr.utical   and    ther 
'    noniy  for  the  spocial   ^iii(l»nt   of  the  subject,    a 
I    as   a    handbook    of   ( onvfnji  ni    nfrTcnce    for    t\ 
working    astronoiii<r    in     .ipplviii:^    methods     ; 
The  book  nc)w  issiK-d   i^  int*  nd*  <!   to  serve  the 
of   explaining    improv(<l    in-  iIk-iI-    of    deriving 
the  positions  and   |)rop' r  i;;-!:.!.-  of  the   fixed 
contains   much   valuab!'     \v,..'\'V  i-!    a   pr«liminc 
such   as   an   excellent    d!-.  i--'     .    nl    tiie    theor\ 
\   oV>seTvaV\ov\  ;\Tv<\  vXw    \\\<v\\.a\   ^a   V^  .>a   <oi,uares. 
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>f  the  fundamental  principles  of  spherical  astro- 
part  iii.  the  central  subject  of  treatment  is 
in  an  exceedingly  thoughtful  and  remarkably 
ner,  with  a  fulness  and  precision  that  are  hardly 
»cted  from  the  comparatively  small  space  it 
The    appendix    provides    an    excellent    series    of 

for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Webster  Wells. 
ns\vcrs)5i  pp.  (Heath.)  55. — This  work  does 
3  be  differentiated  in  any  important  particular 
js   other    text-books    in    common    use,    many,    if 

the    features    mentioned    in    the    preface    being 

in  the  better  classes  of  text-book.  .Allowance 
•  for  this,  one  gladly  recognises  the  merits  of 
:he  statement  of  the  rules  is  clear  and  expressed 
inguage,  the  illustrative  examples  are  numerous 
e,  the  order  of  topics  is  well  adapted  for  the 
pil,  and  the  standard  of  rigour  in  demonstra- 
:hc  whole  good.  A  wise  decision  is,  we  think, 
he  rejection  of  certain  proofs  (while  retaining 
is)  in  cases  involving  infinite  series ;  in  fact, 
ions  of  this  kind  might  have  been  made.     The 

equivalent  equations  should,  we  think,  be 
it  an  earlier  stage,  and  might  well  be  enlarged  ; 
o   difticult   in   some  parts  for  the  beginner,   yet 

on  general  lines  is  quite  intelligible  and  affords 
actice.     The  book  is  on  the  whole  well  adapted 

and  the  number  of  examples  is  so  large  that 
^ill    require    no    additional    assistance    of    that 

or  the  Graphical  Representation  of  Algebraic 
By  C.  H.  French  and  G.  Osborn.  viii-Hi28 
)  IS.  6d.  Key  to  Graphs.  By  F.  Rosenberg. 
.  (Clive.) — The  chief  change  in  this  (the 
ion  consists  in  the  addition  of  chapters  on  the 
of  graphs  to  arithmetical  problems,  harder 
!  the  slope  of  graphs.  By  these  additions  the 
de  more  suitable  for  certain  types  of  student, 
sonally  we  rather  dread  the  tendency  to  the 
jplications  of  graphical  methods  in  arithmetic ; 
netical  problems  are  too  apt  to  become  mere 
»n  attempted  graphically.  From  the  algebraic 
however,  the  book  is  well  written,  and  gives 
h  both  of  solutions  and  of  examples.  The  key 
iseful  to  students  who  have  no  teacher  to  guide 
>oth  books  the  lines  of  the  diagrams  seem  to 
0  thick  ;  surely  there  is  no  reason  for  making 
o  very  heavy  as  they  are  in  most  of  the 
ven   in   those  that  are  used   for  the  solution  of 


:  :  Chiefly  Examples.  By  G.  W.  Palmer, 
swers)  xlii  pp.  (Macmillan.)  35.  6d. — As  the 
idicates,  the  contents  of  this  book  consist 
•camples,  but  many  fully  worked  examples  arc 
:he  practical  hints  contained  in  these  cases  are 
valuable.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  used 
rt  course  in  some  quite  elementary  text-book, 
)bably  be  found  to  contain  quite  enough  for  the 
il.  The  collection,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by 
itrikes  us  as  being  unusually  good  ;  approxima- 
j  great,  but  not  too  great,  attention  ;  graphical 
?  confined  within  reasonable  limits  ;  logarithms 
il  examples  involving  logarithmic  calculations 
! ;  and  the  subjects  of  interest,  discount,  shares 
receive  good  treatment.  A  decided  improve- 
1  is  reaJJ>'  a  return  to  an  older  practice)   is  the 


inclusion  of  a  compound  interest  table,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  four-figure  logarithms.  Altogether  the  collection  well 
deserves  the  consideration  of  teachers. 

Soience  and  Teohnology. 

j  Notes  on  the  Life-History  of  British  Flowering  Plants. 
I  By  Lord  Avebury.  450  pp.  (Macmillan.)  155.  net. — The 
I  outside  of  the  book  recalls  the  same  author's  "  Scenery 
of  England."  Inside,  the  first  impression  is  of  an  enlarged 
edition  of  that  admirable  little  book,  **  British  Wild  Flowers 
considered  in  Relation  to  Insects,"  with  contributions  from 
the  author's  other  works  on  seedlings,  buds,  stipules, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves.  But  this  new  book  attempts  a 
wider  survey,  a  more  catholic  outlook.  To  the  systematic 
botanist  the  characters  of  a  plant  are  useful,  because 
by  them  species  are  identified  and  distinguished.  Lord 
Avebury  proposes  to  begin  where  others  have  left  off.  To 
him  the  characters  of  a  plant  imply  its  relation  and 
adjustment  to  the  whole  universe.  In  the  introduction  of 
forty-six  pages  are  discussed  such  general  topics  as  the 
relation  of  annuals  and  perennials  to  wet  and  dry  soils, 
the  sleep  of  flowers,  arrangements  in  fours  and  fives,  and 
the  flanged  girder  theory  of  plant  stems.  The  400  remain- 
ing pages  are  a  survey  of  British  flowers.  Under  Ranun- 
culaceae  most  species  are  dismissed  in  about  half  a  page 
each,  but  of  Delphinium,  Aconitum,  and  Aquilegia  fuller 
details  are  given  of  the  life-history  of  the  flower,  the  species 
of  insects  attending  it,  and  the  manner  of  their  access. 
The  pollination  of  the  flower  is  the  dominant  topic  through- 
out the  book ;  but  the  importance  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
recognition  of  the  multitude  of  other  relationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment.  Thus  under  Berberis  is 
discussed  its  relation  as  host  to  i^cidium,  under  Nymphcea 
its  stomata,  and  turning  the  pages  we  read  of  the  seed- 
dispersal  of  Geranium,  -the  leaf-movements  of  Oxalis,  the 
seedlings  of  Ulex,  of  parasitic  mistletoe  and  insectivorous 
sundew — topics  not  all  new,  but  here  most  conveniently 
accessible  to  the  reader.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and 
a  glossary  of  about  one  hundred  words  measures  the 
author's  freedom  from  obscure  technical  terms.  His  style 
is  always  terse  and  clear. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Sound,  An  Introductory  Course  of 
Practical  Exercises.  By  J.  R.  Ashworth.  120  pp. 
(Whittaker.)  25. — This  is  an  excellent  course  of  experi- 
mental work,  suitable  for  junior  students.  The  apparatus 
required  is  quite  simple,  yet  sufficient  to  afford  satisfactory 
results.  Many  of  the  experiments  can  be  found  in  previous 
text-books ;  but  this  is  no  fault,  since  it  is  quite  un- 
desirable to  introduce  novel  experiments  solely  on  account 
of  their  novelty.  Yet,  in  certain  cases.  Dr.  Ashworth  does 
good  service  in  describing  new  methods  in  the  simple  treat- 
ment of  difficult  problems  ;  we  need  only  specify  an  experi- 
ment on  the  thermal  conductivity  of  a  solid.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  use  the  terms  '*  lower  fixed  point  "  and 
**  higher  fixed  point  "  of  a  thermometer  rather  than  the 
terms  "  freezing  point  "  and  "  boiling  point  "on  a 
thermometer,  and  to  associate  the  latter  terms  only  with 
the  temperatures  of  solidification  and  vaporisation  of 
liquids? 

A  Laboratory  Course  in  Physics.  By  R.  A.  Millikan 
and  H.  G.  Gale.  134  pp.  (Ginn.)  2s. — This  laboratory 
course  is  intended  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools.  All 
branches  of  physics  are  covered,  and  the  apparatus  re- 
quired is  of  a  simple  type.  The  authors  maintain  that  the 
experiments  do  not  presu^^osc  aa^  ^jrevlous  stvid^  <^1  0\^ 
subject ;    and    \V\c\    sVvxV^   v\\^V   vW\x    svxx^^xvvs   ^\^   'cs.^X^^'^x 
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instructed  nor  advised  to  study  their  experiments  before 
entering  the  laboratory,  for  each  experiment  has  been 
arranged  to  carry  with  it  its  own  introduction.  Teachers 
will  find  several  useful  suggestions  in  the  arrangement  of 
apparatus,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  sufficient  treat- 
ment of  the  phenomena  of  fluid  pressures.     It  is  somewhat 

misleading  to  inform  students  that  Ohm*s  law  is    — —  = 

amperes,  and  British  students  may  not  realise  that  a 
nickel  is  an  American  coin. 

Time  and  Clocks.  By  H.  H.  Cunynghame.  200  pp. 
(Constable.)  6s.  net. — ^This  book  gives  a  popular  account 
of  time  and  its  measurement.  The  ideas  of  space,  mass, 
and  gravity  are  rapidly  explained,  and  an  interesting 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  days  and  account- 
ing for  the  order  in  which  they  occur  follows.  Sun- 
dials are  described,  and  an  illustration  is  given  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  water  clock.  Sand  glasses  and  oil  lamps 
as  measurers  of  time  are  referred  to,  and  a  slight  sketch 
is  given  of  the  ancient  ideas  of  science — indicated  by  the 
Almagest,  Dante's  Hell,  and  Galileo's  Dialogues.  The  iso- 
chronous swings  of  springs  and  pendulums  leading  to  the 
verge  escapement,  Huyghens*  clock,  and  the  grandfather 
clock,  form  an  interesting  chapter.  After  a  brief  account 
of  electric  clocks  and  chronographs,  the  book  ends  with 
an  appendix  on  the  form  of  teeth  of  wheels.  More  details 
of  curious  clocks — even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
**  mechanics  " — would  add  to  the  charm  of  the  volume. 
On  p.  33  there  is  a  slip,  **  north  pole  "  for  "  north  pole 
of  the  heavens  ** ;  a  letter  is  missing  in  Fig.  53  ;  and  the 
explanation  of  the  method  of  finding  longitude  (p.  164)  is 
not  free  from  difficulty.  At  a  somewhat  reduced  price,  the 
book  would  be  one  to  recommend   as  valuable  to  boys. 

Technical  Electricity.  By  H.  T.  Davidge  and  R.  W. 
Hutchinson.  502  pp.  (CHve.)  4-v.  6d. — The  authors  offer 
this  volume  as  a  somewhat  unusual  combination  of  scien- 
tific principles  and  engineering  practice :  they  intend  it  to 
give  the  reader  a  thorough  working  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical electrical  engineering,  and  with  knowledge  based 
upon  sound  scientific  principles.  In  all  this  the  authors 
are  successful.  The  various  parts  are  devoted  to  dynamical 
definitions  and  units,  electrostatics,  magnetism,  and 
current  electricity.  The  last  part  is  treated,  of  course, 
with  far  more  fulness  than  the  earlier  parts,  and  occupies 
about  three-fourths  of  the  book.  The  authors  have 
assumed  no  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
and  the  subject-matter  is  necessarily  condensed.  So  con- 
centrated is  the  treatment,  that  the  young  beginner  would 
probably  find  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  intelUgentlv. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  students  of  prac- 
tical electrical  engineering  who  have  passed  through  a 
preliminary  course  of  elementary  magnetism  and  electricity, 
and  also  through  a  course  of  mathematics,  including 
trigonometry. 

Art. 

Practical  Wood  Carviuf^.  By  Eleanor  Rowe.  213  pp.  ; 
169  illustrations.  (Batsford.)  ys.  6d.  net. — Miss  Eleanor 
Rowe,  whose  "  hints  "  on  wood-carving  and  chip-car\'ing 
have  already  enjoyed  wide  and  well-deserved  popularity, 
now  gives  us  the  benefit  of  her  wide  experience  in  the 
more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  form  of  *'  Practical 
Wood  Carving."  Miss  Rowe  hopes  that  her  book  will 
appeal  to  the  student,  who  will  find  therein  all  the  in- 
formation requisite  for  beginning  his  studies :  to  the 
carver  and  teacher,   who  will  find  inspiration  and  sugges> 


tions  for  further  development ;  to  the  designe 
gaining  some  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
the  craft,  will  better  understand  what  efTec 
readily  obtained  and  what  arc  difficult  and  in; 
and  to  the  architect,  who  may  be  encouraged 
more  carving  in  his  buildings.  That  the  book 
strongly  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subj 
no  doubt  whatever;  we  would  go  further 
deliberately  that  no  one  who,  directly  or  indir 
as  craftsman  or  connoisseur,  is  interested  in  w 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  volume  is  pi 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  abounds  with 
"  dicta  "  born  of  long  experience  and  ripe 
With  a  copious  index  and  glossary,  and  a  c 
table  of  slyle-s,  this  handsome  book  takes  its  p 
as  a  standard  work  on  the  art  of  wood-carvin 

Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Weaving.  By 
Christie.  400  pp.  (John  Hogg.)  Ss.  6d.  net 
author  suggests,  every  woman  is  at  heart  j 
to  whom  deftness  with  the  needle  comes  as  ; 
heritance,  then  Mrs.  Christie's  book  on  "En- 
Tapestry  Weaving  "  will  appeal  to  a  very  U 
readers;  that  it  cannot  but  be  read  with  profi 
is  evident.  This  volume  forms  the  latest  of 
Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Handbooks,"  edi 
;  Lethaby  (who  contributes  a  brief  historical  a 
I  art  of  embroidery  by  way  of  introduction), 
I  cordially  recommended  to  art  mistresses 
mistresses  of  girls'  schools,  who  will  find  it 
of  information  and  inspiration  on  sound  i 
Mrs.  Christie  is  entitled,  by  virtue  of  her  p< 
I  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  to  speak  « 
on  all  the  various  branches  of  this  subject,  ai 
largely  on  the  vast  resources  of  our  museums 
for  specimens  of  work  wherewith  to  illusi 
marks  ;  the  result  is  an  extremely  interesting  : 
readable  volume,  full  of  practical  informati. 
novice  or  expert. 

Drawing  of  Foliage  and  Foliated  Design.      1 
48   plates.     (Burns   and    Oates.)     2s.    6d.—Th 
consists   of    twenty-four   plates   of   photograph 
plants  and   flowers,    interleaved   with   designs 
various    fiowers.     The    natural    specimens    sel 
presentation   have   evidently   been   chosen    with 
care  and  judgment,  whilst  the  skill  shown  in  1 
'    ment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emphasise  their 
features    and    lines    of    growth,    without    any 
loss  of  freedom,  calls  for  the  highest  praise. 
in^f    of    foliaji^,    either    from    photographs    or 
the     studont'<     chief      dit^uulty      i«^      generalb 
bej^in":     in     this    conn.ciion    the    supplement 
suii^i'^tinj:    molhods    .M    procedure    are    entire! 
and'^stiouid   prove  very   helpful   to  the   student. 
d'etre    of    the    deslj^ns    is    a    little    difficult    tc 
If   Ihev   are   intended    a^   a   course   of   instruct!, 
of     desi£:ninj:.      one      fears      that      the      youth 
de^i^nerV    idea<    on    tii-^    sublet    will    be    in 
chaotic     ^tate    at    the    end    o:     the    course,     tl 
gathered   from    those    plat   > 
one    must    take    a    spray    or 
it    meander    round    in    a     a  • 
compUtely     fills     the     <pa.' 
dividually.     the    des5cn<     \  ar 
wc  are  decidedly   of   op::..   • 


that,  to  m; 
[.  symmetrisi 
:antastic  ma 
:-;  decorated 
::>iderably  i 
:    their    inclu 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

I    do    not    hold    themselves    responsible   for    the 

expressed    in    letters    which    appear    in    these 

As   a  rule,   a   letter  criticising  any   article  or 

'^ed  in  The  School  World  will  he  submitted 

butor  before  puhHcation,  so  that  the  criticism 

jy  appear  together. 

The  Pfonuticiation  of  Latin, 
of  the  old  bugbears  raise  their  heads  once 
ter  of  **  j.  O'H.  P/*  in  I  he  July  number 
►  World.  Let  me  offer  a  word  in  reply, 
renunciation  does  not  "  aim  at  the 
f.e,,  the  recovery  of  the  cjtact  intonation  of 
?-  It  aims  at  reproducing  both  quantity  and 
the    ancient    voAvels,    and    the    quality    of    the 

this  can  be  done,  because  we  have  abundant 
go  upon.  It  ts  quite  easy  to  do  if  begun  at 
\g;  and  since  the  English  vowels  are  degraded 
fcn  on  educated  lips,  this  is  an  essential  thing 
to  be  any  beauty  in  the  sound  of  the  Latin 
kVe  think  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
hope,  moreover,  that  the  training  in  producing 
El  thus  will  react  on  the  speaking  of  English ; 
It  helps  to  make  the  organs  of  speech  flexible  is 
W   pronunciation   does   not,   in   my  experience* 

young  boys.  *^ 

id  objection  is  based  on  a  double  mistake, 
objectors  have  mistaken  spelling  for  sound. 
1  looks  to  the  eye  like  civis,  they  forget  that, 
Ing  to  their  own  pronunciation,  one  is  sivvil, 
fli-vis  (I  shrink  from  a  phonetic  transcript,  lest 
|€W  bugbear).  So  with  national  and  nalrcrw, 
thers.  From  the  sounds  no  one  would  suspect 
I ;  and  the  spelling,  which  does  suggest  it, 
same,  anyhow.  The  second  mistake  is  to 
t  the  class  of  words  in  question  comes  from 
It  does  not  J  it  comes  from  the  Frenrh,  There- 
undation    which    suggests    a    direct    derivation 

is  faulty ;  and  that  which  we  recommend, 
resembles  French,  is  correct  in  its  suggestion. 

paragraph    of   our    critic    I    confess    t    do    not 

The  reformed  pronunciation  is  condemned 
•*  classes    Latin    with    modern    languages  '* — I 

critic  means  modern  foreign  languages — and 
kjon  is  recommended  which  classes  Latin  with 
boygh  English  is  a  modern  language,  and  the 
It  of  mind  involved  in  the  study  of  Latin  '*  is 
b^at  variance^*  with  English  as  with  French 
^Khe  critic  goes  on  to  assume  that  those  who 
Sed  pronunciation  are  more  likely  to  make 
ts  '*  than  others.  He  gives  no  evidence  for 
fion.  I  have  seen  *'  flytng  shots  '*  made  in 
fens  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  any 
ronunciation  r  e.g.,  *' The  oysters  sang  sweetly 
,**  Nor  is  there  evidence  giv«*n  for  the  next 
h&t,  where  Latin  is  spoken,  there  are  "  more 
niptes  of  bad  syntax,  bad  grammar,  and  bad 
'  than  where  it  is  not ;  and  this  statement,   if 

bearing  on  the  question  with  what  pronuncia- 
iiould  be  spoken.     I  do  not  think  that  there  is 

a  generalisation  on  the  effect  of  spoken  Latin 

these  effects  are  only  known  to  those  who 
ind  imagined  by  those  who  have  not. 
sentence,  no  doubt,  contains  the  pith  of  the 
jchoolmaster  is  shocked  at  having  to  ^*  change 
ods  for  new,**  The  schoolmaster  is  shocked  at 
ting.  He  has  my  sincerest  sympathy. 
:anibrid^e.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


Terreatrlai  Globei  uted  its  8undi&U. 

Teachers  of  geography  may  be  interested  in  the 
terrestrial  globe  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
and  the  instructive  exercises  which  may  be  performed  with 
it.  The  globe  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  with 
the  axis  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  by  making  the  angle 
between  the  axis  and  the  base  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation.  W*hen  nd  justed  in  I  his  way»  the 
globe  Is  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  sun  that 
the  earth  is  in  space.  If  the  globe  is  fixed  so  that  the 
Greenwich  meridian  is  in  a  north  and  south  plane,  the 
sun  will  be  over  this  line  at  twelve  noon.  In  the  morn- 
ings the  sun  is  over  meridians  east  of  that  of  Greenwich, 
and  in  the  afternoon  it  is  over  meridians  west  of 
Greenwich- 

A  brass  half-meridian  can  be  moved  around  the  globe 
to  follow  the  sun.  To  find  apparent  time,  this  half- 
meridian  is  turned  until  the  shadow  is  narrowest ;  and 
the  hour  crossed  by  this  shadow  can  then  be  seen  by  the 
clock  figures  on  the  equator.  A  cross-piece  which  slides 
on  the  half-meridian  can  be  adjusted  so  that  it  is  also 
under  the  sun.     The  point  where  the  shadows  of  (he  half* 


meridian  and  cross-piece  iniersect  marks  the  point  of  the 
earth  where  the  sun  is  exactly  overhead  at  the  instant  of 
observation.  The  globe  thus  shows  at  any  time  when  the 
sun  is  shining  (i)  the  parts  of  the  earth  where  it  is  noon, 
and  also  where  it  is  day  and  ntghl ;  (2)  the  apparent  time 
at  the  place  of  observation;  (3)  the  point  where  the  sun 
,  is  exactly  overhead ;  (4)  the  limits  of  the  tropics  where 
the  sun  can  be  overhead,  from  234  degrees  north  latitude 
to  23^  degrees  south  latitude. 

Any  terrestrial  globe  having  a  means  of  adjusting  the 
axis  at  the  right  inclination  for  the  place  of  observation 
can,  of  course,  be  used  in  the  same  way  by  fixing  it  so 
that  the  Greenwich  meridian  is  in  a  north  and  south 
plane.  At  any  instant  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
illuminated  half  of  the  globe  will  then  show  the  hemi- 
sphere which  is  in  daylight,  while  the  dark  half  will  show 
where  it  is  night.  To  use  such  a  globe  as  a  sundial,  how* 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  means  of  finding  the 
meridian  over  which  the  sun  is  shining  at  the  time  of 
observation,  and  its  distance,  in  time  or  angle,  from  the 
Greenwich  meridian. 

The  globe  here  shown  was  made  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Kewton   and  Co,,  -^^  Y\iscl  Svtfec\,  VotAssrcw,  '^Sl.     \  *ssv  \ 
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trying  to  get  a  terrestrial  globe  made  in  pottery  or  other 
material  which  will  stand  the  weather,  so  that  it  can  be 
fixed  out  of  doors  in  the  manner  described,  and  can  be 
used  to  indicate  apparent  time.  In  an  ordinary  sundial, 
the  style  is  fixed  and  the  moving  shadow  shows  the  hour 
on  the  dial ;  with  a  globe  and  a  movable  half-meridian,  the 
apparent  time  can  be  found  by  bringing  the  half-meridian 
directly  under  the  sun. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  globe  fixed  as  suggested,  and 
used  to  show  where  day  and  night  exist  at  diflFerent  hours 
and  seasons,  will  give  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
sun  actually  revolves  around  the  earth  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  I  consider,  however,  that  it  is  far  more  important 
to  have  clear  ideas  of  the  apparent  movements  of  the  sun 
during  the  day  and  year  than  it  is  to  accept  the  dogmatic 
statement  that  these  movements  are  due  to  the  earth  *s 
rotation  and  revolution.  So  far  as  geographical  conditions 
are  concerxicd,  precisely  the  same  phenomena  would  be 
produced  if  the  sun  really  revolved  around  the  earth  once 
a  day  and  rrioved  through  the  ecliptic  once  a  year,  instead 
cf  the  earth  rotatinij  on  its  axis  and  revolving  around  the 
sun.  R.  A.   Gkegokt. 

Low-Presssre  SestitiTe  Flamet. 

The  best  form  of  sensitive  flame  is  undoubtedly  that 
used  by  Tyndall.  burning  gas  under  a  j>ressure  of  lo  inches 
cr  so  of  water ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  hii^h -pressure 
gas  is  not  at  command.  It  may  therefore  be  of  service  to 
describe  some  observations  lately  made  in  connection  with 
s-Misirive  flames  burning  low-pressure  gas  from  the  mains- 

The  well-known  low-preti^sure  sensitive  flame  of  Govi 
and  Barry  has  the  defect  that  it  is  practically  invisible. 
The  roor-n*:  cf  the  flame  when  it  is  excited  is  apt  to  be 
r-.ask«?d  by  the  s^und  of  the  whistle  or  bird-ca!l  used  to 
?f\c::e  ;:.  \\"hat  is  wanred  for  demonstration  purposes  is 
a  l^^.zr-us  ser.s-t've  flame.  I  a-n  aware  that  $<-<  far  back 
as  i>r7  Mr.  B,irre:t  d»  scr:b*>1  a  low-pressure  flame  cf  this 
type  :-  vcl.  xw":".  cf  the  PLil,  .''fa*:.,  but  I  vio  no:  find 
his  V-shap^d  ar*:  rtun*  e,i>y  to  make.  With  s^^isscrs,  as 
reoc^-'TTr.-fnied.  1  k:i:::e  fa'Ied  to  5;et  -s^it'^faotory  n  suits. 
ar:i  wh-rn  ihe  V  roich  is  filed  my  expericnvv  has  Nen 
that  tbr  ;e:  •>  v»^ry  ap:  to  crack  cr  splinter  :n  us<\  M.rv:- 
cver.  lb*'  ra~'r''  r>\:uires  for  :rs  sai:sfac:.rv  vvv-k:"i;  a  i;as 
pre^ojre  ■  !  —r-    :han  5  inches  of  wator. 

F-C-  1  rrrres^nrs  a  '^vxi-fication  of  the  <ensi:-\  -■  r'a""v 
^^•.■■:  1  '-.o-  :..:■'..:  \v-'!i  adaptevi  'or  do:vo:''<:r.i!'o:'j  pur- 
jxsr-.  lb--  "r-.i'-'i  t-.b**  B  :<  r.rt'X!  \\;:h  a  •.^"•v'^oN^  Vo.T^tr 
jf  I  jrS-rcb  a:vr:„r>-.  To  the  s'.-dipi:  f:  rrv.!-'  K  a  >:'.:al; 
c--r»  C  -i  attavTho  ^\  trean^  of  the  \\"r«'  arv.  A.  <^  tba: 
the   bt; "^b:   of   :b-'    v'".>;:>  aS've   th»^   burner   'v.ix    S"    a/  -.^t-v. 


S^l" 


t'tav 


\V^ 


s-^> 


M    :-b'^    -•     V 


rh<  -\i->' 


'J.TsV    o.-    .:     b  rx?-^\ 


coalesce  completely,  though  tbey  still  jump 
another  quite  perceptibly.  Sound  shadows  t 
board  about  9  inches  square  can  be  strikinglv 
with  this  flame,  using  as  exciter  a  bird-caQ 
from  the  flame  of  about  30  cm.  The  flai 
respond  equally  well  whether  tiie  forks  are 
broadside  on  to  the  source  of  sound 

Fig.  2  illustrates  another  niodx5catioo  of 
flame.  .\  glass  jet  J  drawn  out  to  an 
I  20  inch  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  rai: 
or  rotated  round  the  axis  of  the  arm  A.  (To 
motions  it  may  be  passed  through  a  cork  C.  tl 
also  passes  the  tube  S  with  sprung  end; 
disc  of  gauze.  28  meshes  to  the  inch  and 
diameter.  P  is  a  pilot  jet  which  passes  thn 
tight-fitting  hole  in  the  gauze  and  terminat 
with  the  level  of  the  gauze  in  a  small  apert\ 
size  of   which    is   not   of    importance.     The  h 


Fig. 
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This  will  require  some  2^  inches  of  gas 
The  chimney  is  then  put  in  position  in  its 
ng.  The  flame  is  almost  without  luminosity, 
excited  by  a  shrill  sound  it  assumes  the  form 
MIS,  writhinfg  ribbon,  which  curls  up  a  full  inch 
chimney  top.  This  flame,  though  much  longer 
of  the  two  previously  described,  has  not  their 
^htness. 

not  seem  to  be  recognised  by  purveyors  of 
that  a  certain  proportionality  between  the  jet 
id  the  mesh  of  the  wire  gauze  must  be  observed 
D  obtain  a  satisfactory  sensitive  flame ;  for  I 
e  a  so-called  sensitive  flame  burner,  purchased 
iding  firm  of  scientific  instrument  makers,  in 
proportionality  is  so  totally  disregarded  that  the 
nothing  more  than  a  laboratory  ornament  in 
irass.  Douglas  Carnegie. 

As  for  the  Determination  of  some  Chemical 
Equivalents. 

>wing  description  of  a  modified  form  of  Hempel's 
ly  prove  useful  in  school  chemical  laboratories 
^termination  of  the  equivalents  of  zinc,  mag- 
nd  aluminium.  This  apparatus  saves  time  in 
manipulation,   for   when   once 

_^    MiAr      set  up  it  is  easy  to  determine 

°         the   three  equivalents  quickly 
C  with     little     further     trouble 

bfvond  the  introduction  of  the  metal 
and  the  subsequent  adjustment  of 
the  levels  of  the  water. 

A  is  a  50  c.c.  pinch-cock  burette 
graduated  in  tenths  of  a  c.c,  and  is 
attached  by  rubber  tubing  to  a 
similar,  though  somewhat  wider, 
ungraduated  glass  tube  B.  This 
tube  is  fitted  at  C  with  an  india- 
rubber  cork  through  which  passes  a 
three-way  tube.  One  passage  of 
this  tube  terminates  in  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  and  pinch-cock  at  D, 
whilst  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
passes  through  the  cork  fitted  into 
the  wide  test-tube  E,  which  contains 
some  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
test-tube  is  placed  in  the  beaker  of 
water  H  so  as  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  evolved  constant.  A 
tbjrrmometer  T  indicates  the  tem- 
ixrature  of  the  bath.  A  piece  of 
,  scaled  at  the  top  end,  is  fitted  through  the  cork 
t-tube,  and  close  to  this  glass  tube  a  piece  of 
re,  flattened  at  the  bottom  end,  runs  through  the 
b  piece  of  wire  W  acts  as  a  trap  to  the  weighed 
sed  in  the  short  piece  of  sealed  tube. 
■snation  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner  : 
of  weighed  metal  is  placed  in  the  short  sealed 
die  copper  wire  turned  round  so  as  to  prevent  the 
a  dropping  out.  The  test-tube  is  fitted  on,  and 
•  of  water  brought  up  into  position.  The  pinch- 
)  is  opened,  and  the  graduated  tube  A  (which 
he  movable  one)  is  raised  or  lowered  until  the 
e  water  in  it  is  nearly  at  the  bottom  graduation. 
i-cock  is  now  closed,  and  the  final  adjustment 
placing  the  graduated  tube  against  the  un- 
one,  and  taking  the  reading  when  the  level  of 
in  each  tube  is  the  same.  Now  turn  the  copper 
d  so  that  the  raetal  falls  into  the  acid.  The 
liberated  forces  the   water  down    in    B   and   up 


into  A.  It  is  important  that,  whilst  this  is  taking  place, 
the  levels  of  the  two  columns  of  water  should  be  kept 
about  the  same  by  lowering  A  as  the  volume  of  gas  in- 
creases in  B.  This  prevents  undue  pressure.  Finally,  the 
levels  of  the  water  are  adjusted,  and  the  height  of  the 
water  in  A  is  again  read  off  simultaneously  with  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The  difference 
in  the  two  readings  of  the  burette  is  the  volume  of  hydrogen 
evolved  at  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  laboratory. 
The  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
must  also  be  noted. 

It  is  highly  important  to  note  that  this  apparatus  may 
not  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  equivalent  of 
sodium  by  its  action  on  water.  To  do  so  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  serious  explosion,  on  account  of  the  explosive 
mixture  which  would  collect  in  E  being  fired  by  the  small 
scintillations  which  sometimes  accompany  the  action  of 
sodium  on  water.  The  apparatus  for  the  sodium  deter- 
mination has  already  been  described  in  The  School  World 
for  August,  1906. 

The  following  are  actual  records  of  experiments  carried 
out  by  means  of  this  apparatus  in  the  school  laboratory ; 
and  since  the  determinations  were  made  one  after  the  other, 
the  barometric  height  and  temperature  are  the  same  in 
each  case.  This  fact  saves  much  calculation  : 
E<iuivaUni  of  Aluminium. 

Weight  of  aluminium  =0*033  gram. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  =45'i  c.c. 

Temperature      „  ,,  =I3**C. 

Height  of  barometer  =  734*5  mm. 

Pressure  of  water  vapour  at  13"  C.  =  11  "i  mm. 

. •.  True  pressure  on  the  hydrogen  =  734*5  -  1 1  'i  =  723 "4  mm. 

The  volume  of  the  hydrogen  at  N.T.  P.  would  be 


^^        286      760 


.  log  451  =  1*6542 
log  273  =  2*4362 
log  723 '4  =  2  8593 


6*9497 
5*3372 


log  286  =  2-4564 
log76o=2-8«o8 

5*3372 


I '6 1 25  =  log  40*98 

4098  c.c.  of  h)drogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh  40*980 x -00009 
=  0*003688  gram. 

0*003688  gram  of  hydrogen  is  liberated  by  0*033  gram  of 
aluminium. 

.*.  I   gram   of  hydrogen  is  liberated  by     ^  ^^^      gram  of 

0*003688 
aluminium.  =8*95  nearly. 

Equivalfttt  of  Magnesium. 
Weight  of  magnesium  =0*046  gram. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  =  45*9  c.c. 
The  volume  of  the  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  would  be 

4170  C.C.  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  weigh  4170x000009 
=  0  003753  gram. 

.  *.   I  gram  of  hydrogen  is  liberated  by  -°.?4r_  gram  of  ma'. 

o  003753** 
nesium.  =  12*26  nearly. 

Equivalent  of  Zinc, 
Weight  of  zinc  =0*113  gram. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  =  42  "3  c.c. 
The  volume  of  hydrogen  at  N.T.P.  would  be 

^"3^^^'7^,^  =  38•42c.c. 

38*42  c.c.  of  h>drogcn  at  N.T.P.  weighs  38-42x0*00009 
=  0*003458  gram. 

.  *.  I  gram  of  hydrogen  is  liberated  by     °  "^     gram  of  rinc. 
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Maf^nesium  in  the  form  of  ribbon,  aluminium  wire,  and 
zinc  foil  have  been  found  lo  give  good  results.  A  certain 
amount  of  insoluble  impurities  will  be  found  present  in 
the  xinc  foil,  and  remains  behind  as  a  black  residue  after 
treatment  with  acid.  The  percentage  weight  of  the 
impurities  may  be  estimated  separately  with  a  larger 
amount  of  zinc,  say  5  grams,  and  an  allowance  made  for 
the  weight  of  impurities  in  the  zinc  taken  for  an  actual 
equivalent  determination.  E.  T.   Bucknell. 

St.  rhtlip*s  Grammar  School  and  the  Oratory  School, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

SiNCB  writing  this  description,  I  have  been  kindly  in- 
formed by  Mr.  E.  Lewis,  Oundle  School  (to  whom  I  am 
much  obliged),  that  the  method  described  above  is  also 
advantageously  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the 
t*quivalent  of  calcium  metal  (using  water  with  the  merest 
trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  large  test-tube  instead 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid),  and  that  good  results 
are  thereby  obtained.  The  metal  can  be  procured  nearly 
pure,  and  at  a  price  which  does  not  prohibit  its  general 
use  (about  is,  3d.  per  oz.).  E.  T.  B. 

A  New  Syttem  of  School  Ezaminatioii. 

May  I  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  new 
system  of  conducting  school  examinations?  Although 
opinion  about  examinations  in  general  is  undergoing  a 
considerable  change,  and  their  value  is  being  discounted 
by  many,  they  still  remain  with  us  as  a  necessary  evil,  so 
that  it  appears  to  me  advisable  to  consider  any  changes 
they  may  be  undergoing. 

Leeds  and  Bristol  Grammar  Schools  have  come  to  an 
arrangement  this  year  by  which  the  staff  of  the  one  school 
examines  the  boys  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  The 
advantages  of  an  innovation  of  this  kind  are  many,  and 
the  drawbacks  appear  to  be  few. 

The  first  benefit  to  be  derive<i  is  that  of  the  interchange 
of  ideas.  The  staff  of  one  schcM>l  will  get  an  insight  into 
iho  linos  ujx^n  which  the  staff  of  another  is  working. 
Take  a  ciso  in  jH>int.  Science  and  nuxlorn  language 
Miasiors  have  to  U^  oxohangtHl  for  practical  and  oral  work 
resjwtively.  Kxaniinalions  in  those  subjocis,  as  in  others. 
are  then  nt>l  on!\  useful  as  an  incontivo  to  the  boy.  but 
als^i  as  nioan<  ot  instruction  to  the  teacher. 

Soc\Mully.  it  this  sy>toni  was  adopt«^l  it  wvHiId  do  away, 
to  a  iiioat  o\ton:.  with  oiii-iidt*  examiners,  who  otion 
f>err\>nn  thoir  work  atlor  the  manner  of  in^jxvtors.  Schix^l- 
tnasiors  kiunv  iho  v!itVioultie»i  thoy  have  to  ivjx^  with,  and 
are  nune  oajuiMo  ot  bein^J  thv^ioUiih  in  judging  iho  nurits 
and  vieinoriis  v^t  tnaNiois'  and  lv\s'  wvuk  than  ll'.oso  who 
sometinu'v  aio  v"»nl\  iiuiiiev^tlv  cvMinociovi  with  tho  >ohola^:'v" 
^*lv'»!e^'^•.vM1  a"v?  <v^*^u".itiu»s  oxon  r.oi  at  all.  Fa..:!:-rvvV"'"!i; 
is  Mv'*:  likolx  lo  ijain  the  iipjvr  hand  with  ioaohor<  rV.-\ 
lu""!  so:  out  w-th  tlu*  tiKiin  v^^'-vi  ■:': 
what  tho  K>xv  v'.v^  m-'t  k'>ow.  bv:  r.i'.hfr 
\\"a!  ii^o\   v'.vv 

a   .'.%w:a:>    }v"iv.  v^f  view,   the  row   ::':o:h.v 

>  'avv^::.     WIuvo  nvne^    is  aik^ltovi   :or  o\« 

hoviUi    sureK     m-.k!    its    wax     •:»:o 

'    ^vhoo!i:Msu'is    lathor    ^^a:1    v'lto 

?.     ••.T     '"am     vM>iv*.    \o»x     w,";I    \.\' 


The  Approach  to  Linear  and  Qoadraiie  : 

I  HAVB  read  Mr.  Child's  suggestive  ar 
"  .Approach  to  Linear  and  Quadratic  Equj 
much  interest. 

A  boy  appreciates  that  it  is  a  very  short  « 
factorisation  of  the  quadratic  function  to  th 
the  quadratic  equation. 

Even  when  we  approach  the  solution  of  qu 
irrational  and  imaginary  roots,  my  experienc 
me  that  it  is  well  to  discard  the  **  ordinary  mt 
tion  by  forming  the  numerical  square  on  tfc 
side  of  the  equation,**  and  to  employ  gener 
method. 

Having  factorised  functions  of  x  of  the  for 
the  solution  of  the  quadratic  follows  at  once ; 


will,  at  an\  la; 
view  ot  TiMxVi'i;  0 
rrv  to  disiVNo? 

I  as:!>.   !iof 

has  :t*Uvh   -n    :>  -avv 

Aminat'on    pcrix^'iox 

the    jxvkets    v^r    :;  'x'O 

those    or    :vei^    who 

without  i:. 

In  shv^t.  whoih.i  i  S.-  a^  ■  v^w^xo'^ont  or  orhotxv  >ii\ 
this  fre*h  defVArtun."  ::t  o\a?tv.ija;.oi'?s  '.^vjihi  N?  watcht\!  w  -.h 
interr«4»  jis  shv^itd  it  4:ai:t  a  n. '".^  Jsx^rhold  it  ^*.m\  Nf  ex- 
pected K»  spread  rap'o.Ix.  a.^l  iv:  haos  uliiiirateU  to  b\\x*:»v 
^«eneijd.  A.  B.  Whno. 

/^iViitV  UrdiiuiMr  Si^hivi. 


5-r*-9jr-8=o 

5Jr»+ar+8s=o 

«r.  -r»-|jr-S=o 

t.r.  jr«+|jr+|=o 

i.r^»-fx+(-|)— A-8=o 

:€.  ^«+|jr+a)»-A 

,,.(.-0'-(^li)'=o 

'•'•M'-C? 

,..(.-.-^)(,H.^)=o 

•••'•('+»-^)( 

Hence,  x=\iT±\^4t). 

Hence,  .r=-Ki±v 

Wm. 

The  Secondary  School,  Heanor. 

The  Teaching  of  En^lith  in  8cho 

My  attention  has  been  very  courteously  dir 
recent  alterations  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
which  had  escaped  my  notice  when  I  wrote 
'*  The  Teaching  of  English  '*  which  appeared 
issue.  In  both  junior  and  senior  examinati( 
open  to  schools  to  offer — in  place  of  one  set  1 
prepared — two  or  three  books,  which  will  be 
**  a  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  no 
character."  The  papers  of  this  type  set  in  th 
held  last  December  seem  to  me  excellent. 
didates  may  take,  as  an  alternative  to  this  pa 
of  easy  questions  testing  the  candidates'  gene 
of  English  literature  not  earlier  than  i5"a 
additions  to  the  notice  go  far  to  discourage  i 
of  teaching  and  study  to  which  papers  on  I 
so  often  load  :  **  Candidates  will  not  be  exc 
acquaintance  with  minor  authors  or  biograc 
and  **  tho  quL'>tions  wi'.l  not  be  limited  to  te 
lodge.**  rh'^  paper  v.n  Kri:li>h  grammar  ha 
linuov!  in  :hc  <or.ior  oxar.ination  :  and  th 
paixrs  atk-  :v.  t  .crrr.od  :.^  altornative  subject: 
:■:>  \\h:ch  test  a  candi 
:  v.rrect  idiom.  Ail 
'-\ar-:<  a  goneral  impn 
J. 


but  ::u-;'jc!.-  .; 
lary  wAd  kr. 
make  :ho  \\.i 
toav  hin^;  v  r   : 


:V^^   l^: 
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tELIABLE    ROAD    MAP 


is  what 
you  need  to 

make 
your  Cycling 

or 

Holiday  Tours 

more  eujoyaWe 

and 

in  treating. 


&  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S 

Three-MiJes-to-Iticli 
P   OF    ENGLAND   AND    WALES 
L  is  Accurate  and  Reliable, 

ben  revis«<l  nm]  carefally  cheeke^l  by  men  on 
the   spot   ill    the   different  dUtricU. 
In  2i  nheoU,  each  23  Viy  18  inchf*. 
•ttp«r+  In  Cloth  Cusf,  1/-  jxT  whcot. 
rted  on  Cluth  aikI  in  Cloth  Cjiso,  1/6  per  ^hcot 

r;  on  Cl->th  ftiul  in  relhiloi^l  Cuse,  2/6  pi-T  alicct. 
Writt  for  tnd^Jt  Map, 

%  ^^ork8«  1,  PatemoBter  Sqii&re, 

DINBUHGH.  LONDON,  B.C. 


TO., 


[ORATORIES  FURNISHED 


caL  Pliysical.  Biological  and  all  Scieme 
lories    coin|jktLly    L'<jitip]Hnl    with     BencheSt 
Chambers,  Cupboards,  *:<•  ,  aiul  .Scientific 
Apparatus  of  every  descjiptiou* 

gy>7>     iU'EClFtCATWN    FOR    OUH    PRiVRHi, 

10  fiiipply  Sinks,  Gas  and  Water  Fitiinga 
ly    designed    for    Sciftice     LabortitorieSt    »nd 
Pure  Chefntcals, 


lEMlCAL  AND  BACTERIOLOQICAL  CATAtCM3UE8 
ST  FREE  TO  MASTERS  AND   PROFESSORS. 


r«  prepftrtdi  for  use  in  lYiiiairy  i\m\  8ec*nidttry  BcfatH^Ift 
fclons    c»f    Specinnon*    of    Varloti*    WocmIs 
and    other    Botanical    Objects. 

rraor  are  very  ca-rcfuUv  HfU't-tmi  tn  rinsm  Mid  lontf  use- 
order  Ui  »h*»w  the  lilxtluctlvt"  foatnuh  mul  iimi  k>  of  cnch 

.i.tw,    *uch  iia  the  hjirk,  Uiiigs  uf  CinjwLh,  McUulliiry 

ed  tUey  wilt  lie  of  ^otit  pmcMcal  u«e  to  tlio 
,  „v ,  .  .vcr  n  wid«  noitf^  of  Brltliih  and  Kurulgu  Woods, 
iiif  Ait  iiiciso  uauAUy  mot  wtth. 

uiimi^t  lint  in  Boianv  nrnf  Piatxi  rhu4iotnffy  {imtnttinff 
fkti  parUrulai'M  and  prutt  o/aboi<)  poft  .free. 


:allenkamp&co.,l 

i.  Sun  Streett  Finsbury  Square,  LOKDON,  E.C. 


LUTEST  AID  FOR  TI'ACHINC  GEOMETRY 

THE  CEOMETRICRAPH. 

Desii?ntd   hi    1'    AHWOTT.   B,.i, 
{ UtiU  af  1 1\  >!  hiinn  -t  u>i*it,  Tkt 

T\\^*  ingiMkl' M,.  ..,,,,,,  .i 40(5  i*«  of  the  grcatoat 

a.<iAint7incu  111  ii|»p]y{hg 
Heunfttic   method*  to   the  teaching   of 

Geometry, 
lu  {nte resting  children  in  Geometry 

tn  hanct  and  eye  trainin|e  con>binea  with  Geometrical  principles. 
Ill  itiu&traitnx  Geomctrtcal  and  Trigonometrical  truths. 
lu  checking  numerical  calcutationi, 
Hamerotti  tr^iMmnDljLls  hAvtb«eiirBC«lv«diu  to  th*  vaJn*  of  tblt  pl>c«  of  spparstat 

'' Ti  lit  (iliouldl  i»ro¥o  useful  to  tei4t'hcrr>  In  tuiirivt  of  iint'linj- 

inary  i  "jnctry.     I»  fact  au  iugviihiun   u-tichcr  eliuuld   maku 

veryLiT  -fiL'—SrhtHtL 

"A  i*iinir]y  iu«n-iinn-'ut  coiiflistlnji^  nf  Imrs,  *»crcw*,  und  prot nict*>r«, 
fsLst<jntj*I  t'tgethcr  so  hj»  to  form  triat^Kle^  and  «|UBdHUitctTil  figure*),  ,  .  , 
It  Is  rt  inoft  iii^unloiii  lontnviMict;  .tiid  will  )>Jtli  tuUitnln  ami  instruct 
1>e('intieri«  in  ^^i-ouiotry,"— yfjTOi-Ki^  of  Bi\rrt\ftf>)i . 

ASTOM  k  MANDER,  Ltd,,  6t«  Old  Camptan  St.»Soho,  London*  W. 

Crown  Kvo,     lOg  peijefl.     Wi  illn.Kli-rvtioiis.     Piii-i' W. 
8ot  of^  Models  of  Car,  10a.  Sd. 

SOUND     AND     RHYTHM, 

By  W.   EDMUM08,   M.A.   ((unlaU). 

*'Thi»  ii  an  »amir>t^>lv  little  l«»Mk,  Th«  LlcniontM  of  phyHiulogicalacoue* 
tlce  arc  deaotibud  with  uujju  kAbk  lu^  idity  and  .iccuraty,  and  there  Ic  a 
wealth  of  lUurtTiition  UiiU  in  the  t«\t  and  in  tbc  diu^jTams,"— Af^'wmf. 

BAILUCRE,  TIfiDALL  &  COXp 

8,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  London*  W.O. 

Crovn  hi-o.        IOji,  Ctl,  mt.       H'tth  adddionnl  Jlti*ittiiti»n*t 

rovtirn  ei^ttion,  kk vised  akd  exlarged. 

HEALTH    AT    SCHOOL. 

CLEMENT  DUKES,  MB,  B.8c,  (Lond.),  F.RX.P.  (LondO, 

lliy^l-ij.vu  U.  Itii^jl.y  S^h.ml. 
RIVINGTONS,  34,  KING   STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


GRIFFIN'S 
Book  Depot. 

THE  LATEST  &  MOST  IMPORTAHT 

Scieniilic  and    Tecknical 
Books  — 

issued  tty  the  Leading  Publishers 
may  be  seen  si  ourSbow  Rooms, 

A  Catalogue  of  Selected  BooKs  may  be 
had  on  application  to  BooK  Dept., 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  U 

Kembte  Street, 
KINGSWAY,     LONDON,    W.C 
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i»  ;•. 


The  Acts  of  Che  Apostles. 
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M^A.  Uxon.,  uiuJ  B,  J.  M.ivtH,  >t.A.  L».iiil.  ;4.u«| 
Ijatln  Authors,  Matriculation  SelectHj 

Wait,  il.A.  «>xun.,  and  n/J.  Uaii^  2d.. 
lift  tin  Com  posit  ion>    By  A.  H*  An^noyr, 

tJAVjioN,  5I.A.  L.md.     hixth  EditJou,     2fi. 

lAtln  Grammar.  The  Tutoi^.    Dy 

[tjid  Cituilj.,  ikiid  W.  F*  Mas'^m^  M.A.  Lond. 


PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  1! 

Books  Specially  Prepared  for  the  above  Examination. 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE,     LITERATURE,    AND    HISTOI 


Preliminary  Oertlfiicate  English  Counie.    By  Jt»ix  Biiitjn*, 

il.A.,  iiud  t^,  E.  htMiiax,  B.A-  |/<t  picjtarutii^ti. 

BngllBh^ComposUlon,    By  W.  H.  Low,  M,A.,  mud  Joun  Bia«i<J8, 

>L>\-     i».  od. 
An_^nthology  of  Bngllsh  Verse.    By  JL  J.  Wyatt,  M,A.,  and 

The  Slements  of^he  Dutlesjind  Rights  of  Citizenship. 

By  W.  D.  iWrox,  B.A.,  LL,B.     !?cot>iid  EdiUurj.    Is,  tki. 


Outlines  of  British  History  (tontAiuingJ 

l.Atjdniarkjs  uf  EumtJCjin  Hlj»t4>r>'V     Hy    M* 
College,  Oxford.     2b.  frtJ. 

Frellminary  Oertiflcate  Britls^  ""^'-r^- 

sjitK,  M.A*      Wpocial  PtTlodii :    (!.► 
IfiOa-lTH  ;  (IV.)  17H-1»15>;  (V.)  In 

Mal?J  Landmarka  of  Buropean  HistoaTr. 


ELEMENTARY     MATH 


ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE. 

Blementary  Science,   (Gekioul   iiicc-riav.)     KdlttHl   Tjy  R  W. 

MTK-WABi,  I). St.,  and  Dr.  Wm*  Bkigos,  M,A.^  BBc    Ha. 
LBlementary  Science.  (Skction  a  :  CaEMimitv.)  By  H.  W.  BAUiKifi, 

M.A.      'lit.     GxwiAAL  Becttion  and  Hectiom  A.     hi  Otie  Voltime- 

3«,  (Id. 
Blementary   Soience.    (S»cno?t  B :  P«y»u^)     By  J»  :?attkiu.t, 

B.Se.     2a. 

JUementary  Science.    (Sjcnow  C :  PLAjrr  asv  Axuial  Lirt) 
By  W.  6.  FuRNKAii.    2a. 

{For  SyttaLu*  So,  it,) 
Plant  Biology.    By  F.  CK\%m,  B,*k..  Prafwwr^f  Botany,  HorUcy 
Uoivurmily  C«Uc;g«.  SoutUiunptua.    ^ia,  tkL 

JMaUtd  lirt*  of  Book*  M  U%dnn  Halrieulation,  inter,  ArU^  mnd  it. J.  (inetu^tinff  tht  6tw*al  Suhjtct*  Jnr  J908  ami  U»W»)» 
PttUnunary  Cxrt'iJiaiXi ^  "^nd  fimrAfr*'  Cxtii^ciHi,^  Scirnrt  and  Art  {Bmtnl  of  Sdurtition),  and  tttfter  EJtttinl^ultwnt^  tnnif  toe  hii<l^ 


!«^| 


Arithmetio  for  the  Preliminary  Cei 
atlon.    Dy  H.  H.  Ciitirs,  BJL    Si.  (KL 

Dealcln'B  Algebra.     Prellmlnagy  d 

With  ft  Section  on  Gmpha.    By  R,  Dkawk.  M.A- 
Oeometry,    Theoretical    and    Practlcssl. 

Oertiflcate  Edition  (for  Comxj  AX    By  W  P. 
li.Sc  ,  uuii  A.  a.  Ukaikvjcli.,  M.A.,  B»i*c.,  F\C.Pv 

Deakln's  Suclld.  Books  I.,  II..  HI.    PreHin|| 
cats  Bdltion  ((ur  Cmuwj  Oju    With  Mcnsuntl 
It,  £)eA  ju>',  H.A.    3i,  Od. 


LONDOH  :    W.  B.  OLIVE,  UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  PRESS  WAREHOUSE,  157,  DRUR 


HORACE     MARSHALL    &    SON'S 

:W  ENGLISH  READING  BOOKS 

■>iis  new  series  of  Graded  Literary  Reading  Books  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  early  in 
iben  The  subject-matter  is  chosen  fronn  sources  of  approved  literary  merit ;  and  each  book  con- 
r  stories  and  poems  closely  related  in  idea.  Each  extract  is  complete  in  itself,  and,  while  divided 
rtions  suitable  for  each  lesson,  is  sufficiently  long  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Edyca- 
lO  **  continuous"  reading. 


Specinrten   Pages, 

Fairy  Tales  and  Poems.    \h. 

H*       Nature    Myths    (including     Pan    and 
Ut,  The  St>r>  tA  Hiavrathn,  Tlic^  Kiii^  of  the  Golden  Rivfir) 

T?T     Stories  and  Poems  of  Sea  Adven- 

(Thw  Ai^iMuU,  Tbu  Story  ^>i  Ulyi«e*,  RobLiuon  Cruvue.) 


CARMELITE     CLASSICS.        Standard 

A,  price,  fraiu  31.  t»j  1*.  id,  t*ch.    Cam|Jtleto 

;     ,  . .  .   NEW  VOLUMES  WILL  BK  IHSUKD 

tMMEIH  VTKLV. 

Irationa  of  BJngUsh  Literature.    Cloth. 

•Id.  i»L-r  voUiuio.       I.  trouj  Wyjvtt  to  WcLxstcr.       IL   From 


etc*,  post  frem. 

Book  IV.    Heroic  TaleB  and  Poeme. 


( Perseus » 


Alkt^tU,    Th.'   ^\»r\-     -f   the    Wi-mien    Ilnrs...    M^jiifHtU,    Chevy 
Ch>u*(?.  eti\>     N.  <»d. 

Book  V.    Tales  of  Umpire.    (King  Alfred.  Guv 

-pf  Wrtrwi.  k,   R-.l»li»  114 Mjd,  s)K*fci*iKjart',  Tlie    I*tlgrim   Ftitlifr*. 
Wolfe  rtt  QueU-c,  Wjittrlixi,  tti.  >     Jk  f.d. 

Book  VI.     World    Stories,  centring  round  Buch 

aub}act&  a&  the  FemiLU  Wai,  Jiumulu»  juid  Ec[uu«..fulliL«  Cjr<«ar> 
Hiiboiiiet,    Pant«,    Luth«r.    at.    Louia,     Frederick    lh«    Orcal, 


Tiie  Prologue  to  Piers  Plowman.    Edited  hy 

G.  T.  OKJOStii,  M.A.    P»i»:r.    Sa. 


[•trlsk  t*»  Dry-leiu     III.  From  Qirlyle  tu  Sic vcuaon. 


tory,  givinff  appropriate  and  striking  piksstige®  from  Original  Sources  and  Standard  Hi»toHftris, 
uf  wtiAtever  Text-tMMlt  in  English  HUttiry-  may  be  ftdoptod.     Send  Tir  full  partleuliir*-      Pi  i  ■  t 

LONDON  :  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  and  125,  FLEET  8TREKT,  E.G. 


tve  Histor; 
= 

EIEFFER   Sl  sons. 

^NOSBY    HiSTOaiCML    SEmES. 

m  choitiL  nu(i  u»o  ■  3  »'.  ..  .L-    .jMtiriUy  u--riil  t-.  TiM-her  M\d  t- 
NDt,  CoiitAiiLA  b^^  •  *  fli'.-  i.cTV^^'li  Irunik-^i  (topical, 

^BMTfitive,  and  ai-i  nc-l^jrn  iHotver*  to  typhjul 

Ts  the  vvhoic  rtiuge  of  Brftit^h  History,  oxcopt 
'(which  i*  ill  iwtivc  iirt'iMnitli'iiV 
.iu  Series  deob  with  the  pertoa  17SW-1B4S. 


THIS  WATBR  BABIES.    By  Charles  KiNusLsr, 

Armti^i*!  ia>  ii  Sohfiol  B»"  k  ty  Kr  L\  Thomi^ok,      IUu«tmiU<d.     U. 

THE  STORY  OP  aiTKNAR  (from    -The    Burnt 

Njul  ■■).     ArnuigtHi  L>  Bmiii.  t  I'm,  B.A,     lilufltrfttcd.    la.  tt«t 


STORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.     By  Canon 

■s.      Si..i.ri.l    I'itTiM:.    '.■.  If  J,    Hi    v\  pl^'^i'^li  t    h^ivilii; 

■  V  <A  the   tlolvruws. 

itKtovhorthy  iiJ-h- 

.   i..:  .,-.      i    .1  ...  .;.  JL  bright  iiiul  lucid 

||a  Adfuimbiy  #uii«d  ^ir  U»«  u««  wi  th«  Ulgmr  fortaft  lu 

IE  WAY  SERIES.    Written  by  S.  Stiwart 

I  TesUment    History   Analysed.     Revised   Edition. 

Church  History  Analysed.    i«^  >wi.  not. 

niurch    History    Analysed,      Kevi^rd    Editli>n   (nearly 

i»  .It—i  iir  1  (.-t  TLr  ii-i   mj   >r  Mi«  !»tA  and  Clii.*iKH»  pruiirtriug 

"tivc    iuid   the    Aiittwer^ 

CiiATtii  and  SuiiitiiarieA 

-■■     ■ ■■         .- -      ■     ■  -  -    -.     ..^^.■Hi*{h, 

^L   PHYSICS   FOR  SCHOOLS.      Bv  C,  J.  L. 

%    M-A  ,    Scknoe     Mti-ttr     it    *  timdle    .Sdi^wf,   Mid   G.    l\ 
,    8  A.,    Sckfict     Mi-^tur    ut     tSmdfimi    (irainwnr    Scho^K 


p— Elec 


ensvratlon,    Mechanics,    and    Hydi?ostatlcs. 

Ht'v-jwc^i.  U,  n<L 
Light  and  Heat.    SiK."oiid  Kdltiou,  RetiAod,  lu.  tjd. 
lectrlclty  and  Magnetism.    2».  t)d. 

INS,  Cambridge ;  SIMPKJIi  MARSHALL,  London. 


Scientific  and  Educational  Books 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND. 

Wm^    LARGEST   STOCK   in    LONDON  of  SECOND- 
HAND School.  Classical,  Mechanical,  ELIMEN- 
TARY   and  ADVANCED    SCIENTIFIC   BOOKS 
at  about  HALF  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 
MathematlcaL  Theological,  and  Foreigrn  Books. 

KEYS  AND  TKANaLATIONa. 

J.  POOLE  &  CO. 

104,  CHARING  CROS5  ROAD.  LONDON.  WX, 

(FMriLKrly  *A  3p,  HoLYWEI^L  STREET.  J^TKANDK 
tV^      Bm^utnt*  by  Ittter  rtcetve  immti«iliAt0  iittentton.     '^I 

Crown  Hvo.     KM  (Migtiui.     :.<)  Illuntrntiut**.     Trloe  U. 
8«t  of^  MotfalB  &f  K«r,  10*.  ^d. 

SOUND    AND    RHYTHM, 

By   W,    EOMUNDSp   M.A,  (rintab) 

"  This  ist  mil  aduitrablu  littic  boult.    Tli«  clciueuU  t>f  phyAVdogiiMl  fteou*- 
tica  me  dcseribtsd  with  leuiArkAhlc  lurldity  and  aocurncy.  find  lUcro  is  a 
wealth  td  lUii^tmtl'Ui  V»'th  in  r)u  text  and  in  thy  dt*^ini»     -Aafur- 
BAILLICRC,   TINOAUL  &  COX. 
8,  M«nrioita  8tre«t^  O^vent  OAr<l«n,  London,  W.C* 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS, 

Revised,  Corrected,  aid  Augmented  by  a  Heinber  or  tbe 
University  or  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  Ctoth,  Price  7s. 
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COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by   Royal  Charter.) 
Bloomsbubt  Squabb,  LomMX,  W.O. 

DIPLOMA   EXAMINATIONS, 

The  Examinations  of  Teaohers  for  the  Diplomas  of  Associate, 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  Ck>llefre  are  held  in  London  and  at 
the  following  proyincial  Local  Centres:— yii.,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
.Leeds.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 
The  Associateship  and  Lioentiateship  Examinations  are  held  twice 
4k  year,  Tii.,  in  the  first  week  in  January  and  the  last  week  in 
August.    The  Fellowship  Examination  is  held  only  in  January. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject 
for  each  grade 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  at  one  Examina- 
tion. 

Examination  fee,  One  Guinea;  the  local  fee  at  tiie  Proyincial 
Oentres  ia  10c. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education  may  be  examined  praotietMy  for  Certificates 
of  Ability  to  ThicH.  The  Pmctical  Examiiuition  ifi  held  in 
Februarr,  May,  and  October.  The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examina- 
tion is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prises  are  awarded:— Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion. £10;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £6;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Phrsical  Science.  £5.  A  "  Doreok  Scholarship,"  of  the  Talue  of 
£90,  to  the  candidate  who,  baring  attended  two  Courses  of  the 
Leotures  for  Teachers,  delivered  at  the  College  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a  Col- 
lege Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Examinations 
are  printed  in  the  College  (Calendars,  price  2«.  6d.  each,  free  by  post. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
UNIVBR6ITV   OP    LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE. 

Provost— T.  OREGORY  FOSTER,  Ph.D. 

FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  LAWS  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 
The  SESSION  1907-8  will  begin  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  Ist. 


Provost  and   Deans  will    attend    on    Monday,    September    SOth, 


The 

and 

Tuesday,  October  Ut,   from  10  a.m.  to   1  p.m.,  for  the  admiAsion  of 
Students. 

The  I>epartment  of  Fine  Arts  (Sladc  School)  will  open  on  Monday, 
October  7tb,  and  Students  may  be  admitted  on  or  Ixiforu  tliat  day. 

The  Courses  in  the  Dciiartment  of  Laws  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
Oct«)ber  .Hrd. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 
Examination   fi»r  Entnuioo  Soholan<hipa  on   the  •J4th    and    2."»th    of 
ScptomUT.  VAM. 
The  SESSK>X  will  }»ogin  on  TUESDAY,  (XTTOBEU  l«t. 

The  full«>winK  lVo8i)octUMes  are  now  rejidy,  and  may  bo  haii  on 
application  tt»  the  Scci  clary  : 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Lawa  (incIudiuK  EiH)nomic8). 
Facviliy  of  Science. 
Faculty  uf  Medical  Sciences. 
The  ludlan  Sch«H»l. 

The  DciHirlmcnt  of  Fine  Arts  (Slade  Scliool). 
The  iK'Hiirtnjcnts  of  Enginecrintf. 
The  Seh«H»l  of  Architecture. 
The  DeiKtrtmcnt  of  Public  Health. 
Scholarship.^.  Prizes,  iVc. 

I'lmt-Ciraduatc  Courwes  and  .\rrangemcnts  for  Uescan-h. 
Stuticnts  are  also  admitteii  to  courses  of  instruction  in  any  one  subjt-ct 
at  sei»initc  fech. 

S^Hx-ial  i»n»v\sion  is  made  for  Post-Orsiduatc  and  Research  work  in  the 
various  sul»jects  taught  at  the  College, 

W.  W.  SKTON.  M.A,  Secretary. 
Univer>«ity  College,  liowcr  Street,  London.  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
are  orfaniMd  for  the  Matrioalatioa,  PrelimiBary  Scientiflo, 
Intermediate  Arte,  Intermediata  Sotenoe,  Intermediate  Diyinity. 
(B.D.)  and  B.A.  and  B.So.  Degree  Ezaminationa  of  the  UniTersity 
«f  London,  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Szaminations,  and 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Compoeition  Fee  for  eaoh 
•of  the  above  0oor«ee,£13  13s.  per  aeasion.  Regiatratloa  Fee,  One 
Oninea. 

Complete  Three  Tears*  Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil.  Mining. 
Meohanical,  and  Eleetrical  Engineering,  and  Coorsei  for  Stndents 
iatending  to  become  Architects  and  Sarveyort. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  England  whloh 
|»rovidei  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Cnrricala. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  ii  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Lady  Tntor. 

For  foil  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwardad  trte 
4«  •pplhmtioa.    JAMBS  EATTEE,  Registrar  aid  SMratai;. 


Wtr-  Next  Session  begins  Monday*  J 

BIRKBECK  COLU 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY   I 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— Courses  of 

inations  for  the  Soienoe.  Arts,  mmd  Law  Jkgnm 
nised  Teachers  of  ths  univsrdKj. 

Well-eqnipped   Laboratories  for  Ohsmistry,     liperii 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,   Minsrslogy.   ael  Mai 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  <    ^ 
Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logia 

LANGUAGES:  Latin, Greek,  French,  German, 

CONJOINT  BOARD :  Lecturceand  PracUcal  WorkiaCh 
and  Biology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Eveniner).— Drawing,  Ml 
Modelling,  Life  Chisscs,  Wuod-Carving,  &c. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant  Surveyor  of  TaxcM,  Fttcn 

Calendar  8d.  (by  post  !id.%  on  application  t»  tks 

KING'S   COLLEGE,    LONI 

(University  (»f  London.) 

DEPARTMENT    FOR   TRAINING     TEACHERS    PO 
SCHCKJIJS. 

Theory,  Practice,  and  History  of  Education  :  J.  W.  i 
Professor  (Head  of  the  Department^ 
Ethics  :  Reverend  A.  CALDECOTT,  D.Lit,,  D.D.,  Pre 

Psychology:  C.  S.  MYERS,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor;  "9 
Lecturer. 

The  Department  is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Educa 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers  under  the  Teachers*  Bt 
lations. 

The  Course,  which  includes  Practical  Work  in  Se 
extends  over  one  Academical  Year,  begiuniuj;  in  Oct 
It  is  suitable  for  tluifte  who  are  preparing-  to  take  the  T< 
University  of  London,  and  fur  the  Certificate  of  the  T 
Syndiciite,  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Fee  is  iC'20  for  the  year  if  paid  in  advance,  or«< 
(three  terms  in  the  year).  Application  should  be  madi 
SON,  Kujg\s  C*>llegc,  .-trand,  W.C. 


KING'S   COLLEGE,    LONI 

(University  of  London.) 
EVENING  CLA."$S   DEPARTMENT. 

Courses  :u-e  ^lrran^ed  f(.r  the  Intcnncdiate  and  Fiusll 
the  B.A.  and  H.Sc.  De^jfroes  of  the  University  uf  Lu' 
taking  the  full  Course  jiay  Composition  Feti.  and  i 
^<tudent^  <»f  the  University.  Tliere  are  also  Clajv*es  in  I 
Engineering  !Sul>ject». 

EVENING  CLASSE.s  arc  also  held  for  Meohanit-a 
Engineering,  Architecture  and  Building  Conatrnction, 
niaties.  Phyxie?*.  ami  ;ill  ."v-ience  Subjects. 

For  full  information  and  Prosinjctus  apply  to  the  De 
EDWAHhS),  or  to  the  SKCREIARY,  Kings  CoUege, 
W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WA 

^  stiluent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales), 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Profew 
U,  I..  Archer.  M..\.  (I.ite  S«.lin;arof  Wadhani  College,  < 
l.y  Mi**.s  J.  K.  iWiRi.ANP.  M.A..  and  F.  Flctchkr,  B.A 

l*re|>;initit>n  is  t'tTer«.<i  f.T  tin  Teachei>'  Diploma  of 
of  W:de»«  an<l  for  the  (,;im^ri<ige  Diploma  (nic«»rctica] 
Favilities  for  rnutii-al  l\.iL*liiiij:  ;ire  provide*!  at  thetwn 
in  Haiigor.  an^l  at  the  I'lviunitory  J>ohool  whicli  is  ut 
of  the  Deivirtmenl. 

There  i>  ;iNv)  ;i  Kin-l*.  r»^Hrtoii  Tniining  Dciiarttnent  :i 
tion  is  otTeiv<l  for  tlu'  Hi^'lioi  reititicate  Examinatioi: 
Fr«.K'K'l  Unioj..  .^tiuient^  in  thi>  l>e|»artmcnt  pnictise 
Karten  attaehed  t.)  the  Pixi*;if.it<ry  School. 

Full  jviirtii  ulir>i  of  t}.e  r>-.irsv-.  Fees,  Scholarship*,  & 
on  aitplieatioii  to  the  K'.-^:>tr.(r. 

ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COL: 

iUXIVKilSITV  OF  LONDON.) 

The  MICHAELMAS  TKKM  liKGlNS  on  OCTOBER: 
College  i»r\|».ire>  stu.ient-  i-r  tl-.v  L-n-lon  Degretfs  in  Se; 
'  '■        iir  Kxaminationa 


;tn«l  for  certain  of  tlie  » »\tord  H> 
Ton    Bntranee   Svhol.^r^hip-', 

Huntaries  of  not  mvn-  than  l;^' 

for  CouHH'tition  ui  J'lly.  I'O^. 
For  f\irther  mrtieul:»r:»  \iyy\ 

CuUefe«  KngletleUl  tinxn,  S  irt 


ui   t:"-^  to  KdO   a  y«i 
1  iMe  for  three  year*, 


the  SECRETARY,  I 


EIMTS   NEW    EDUCATIONAL   BOOKS 


lENTS   MODERN   LANGUAGE  SEIIIES. 

dited  by  Prof.  W.  B  J  PPM  ANN,  M.A. 


torn   1  .■^njfii.iKe  Series  'Mm--  tuiig    been    rt>coKHi^cd    n 
t  ftdviutced  ftii>l  cuterfiiiiHiiig  uf  the  diiy." — Ath€tntitu, 


COMINIilTION   III   FRCNOH. 


LATENT  AIMJITION8. 


By  Mlsft  I.,  M, 


»OIMPOSITIOPi      AND      ESSAY 
ICH.     l<y  A,  PfciLiiitRt  unci  A,  Phait. 


WRITINQ       IN 

Kxitrn  fc^ip.  Hvo. 


iMtftrtii  Buy*j :    '♦  A  jtidlcloua  mixture  itf  CMjrttpuftitlon  and 
'  atid  li  worthy    addition   \o    the    publuthrr'a    '  Moiicn* 

^rcSCH  AND  SPELL1NQ.     By  M,  A.  Rk  hardn,  IJ.A. 
I^iudc  ti^  French   Prouunciatiiou  fur  the  h*iid  wf  tht? 

I 


NCH    READERS,      WeU  irrA^nat«d  and  iiuitAbly 
h  Foutiiut«a  lu  t'reuch  Mid  Roform  Exei^iiieB  on  the 


Perrault. 


I  Choisi*. 


Part  r. 


Mui-h  48  ppw     4d. 


''''   Slecitt  Litid  La.  R«tfolution  rrmnMia*.    K<ieh 

|W  Vul,UMES  Ue:idy  Shortly.     Pleatae  write  for  List. 
*.DKiie  ¥OGEL  anij  CH»i«r  Tmlea.     A  Hetond  Yei^r 

PU^i^r     rr,  ,7.      for    ml/     hft    <ij'  tht»    *^..••i'.1 


DEMFS   MATHEMATIGAL   AND   SGIEMTIFIC  SERIES. 

Edited  by  W,  J.  GREENSTREET,  M.A„  F.R.A.S. 
LATEST   VilLUMEiS.  ' 

SCHOOL  HVOIENE.     Eiv  IIkkhkht  Jokbs.  D.P  EL  Omh,  Medic«J 
tlrti.^r  u(  Hejlth,  Her*  ?urd  Comtilnt^d  fmtiit*rj'  DlntrlcC     2i. 
A  HarniUwtk  fur  Tuai-htTf*,  Sl-Vj^j^pJ  Manimer«f  &:c* 
ELEMENTARY  TRIQONOMETRY*     By  Ctt ii.  HAWinjr^  M.A 
(BailoytHjry  <>lk'g«,  licrtford).     ii*.  «ki.     With  Answers^  Is, 
Almi*  ttt  dupplyiug  a  pn»ctical    tniinfng    n\   KlcLuentJiry    THifO- 
nonietiy.     It   is  hiijMMl   Ihiil   this  bi»ok  will  not  >xi  nusuitiihlu   (or 
^mutidiniJf  those  who  wi«hto«tudy  the  «tjbjc<rt  iiiitu  hi^hor  bi-jmche*, 
mill   that  the   tuiMio  of   treatment   nia.y  help  ti»  mttk«  the  •ubjc'Ct 
iiitcreflting^. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE  READER*     <  C,  R,  Daw,  M>o. 

I'jirt  J...  MiitijeiJiatlCM,  Physio*,  uji  i  ii». 

t'liueiiNt^  uf  ji  nntii^xT  of  p!it»n«4fuj»  oil  abject^  in  Gerrii an, 

by  thr  Tr«iiHhai<iii  nf  which  the  ittuduiil  vvil]  4^  <(iklro  (t  knowledge  uf 

rhi.^  more  rumminily  occurrii«|f  erientiflc  eKprctantiou.'*, 

THE  METHODICAL  ARITHMETIC*     Edited  by  W  J.  Ghri?«- 

HTRKKr,  M-A.     Dmstnicted  in  Mevun  Purta,  cont;i*tMindiTig  to  the 

Sevi>n   Mtnndiiird*   in    Puhlit^   Elenii.c?ntary    Scliool*.       Flr*t    ^'•ur 

PiirtB  now  rwidy.     Pari*  V',,  VI.,  And  VIL  rvndy 

Ktdl  |mniculitr»  And  {iricus  pout  itKO 

DENTS  TEMPLE   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

LATEST    VnLL  MES. 
LONCFELLDWa    EVANGELINE.      Ediud,  with    Intn^luction 

fini  N.-tHri,  by  .JoHs  W.  Oumn,  V  PA      (  ].j.tli  IjoHrda.    Hd, 
VOYAGES  OF  FAMOUS  BRITISH  SEAMEN.     H«lerted  frtim 

IUHnii'lti,  H..k3">  T.  11  it  rin>k,  l>y  It   liKiMi.ifrv  JoftXt^tN,     1«. 
STORIES  FROM  CARLVLE.     Uy  D.  M.  Ford.     U. 
TALES  FROM   BROWNING,     Itv  thu  Rev.  O    Lacjcy  HaV,  H.A 

LONGFELLOW'S  SHORTER  POEMS.    Selootad,  with   Intru- 

(bicTi'-n  iiiid  Noten,  li>  <i,  C  DicxT.  U,A.     4d. 


rvftdy  very  •hurtly* 


Pl^ast  write  for  DE^'^S  SEW  ASD  CQ^^PLETE  EDVCAItOXAL  CATALOOVE,  post  free  from 

m     DENT   &    CO.,  3,    ALDINE    HOUSE,    BEDFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W,C. 


ELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 
FOR    TEACHERS, 

(Camber  WELL  Oruvjc,  S.G. 
i»n»*ci;w/— Mlw  Rjao. 
WigtteMi  of  M€th(Ml—}A\t»  Garpehtkr. 
Othir  Tefttihen  *wd  Lecturers, 
cal   courm)  of    profeiwiloiml  tmiidng  for  Tuttchci«ii  tn 
oohs^  with   abnndfint  opiKjrtunity  for  tliwirt  tuftchlng  in 
DATCHKLUR  iim  popili^)  and  other  acbouU. 

PRBPAREU     FOR     THE    CAMBHITMiB    TKAUHKRS- 
PICATE  AND  Lt^NlKiX  TEALHlNt!  KIPLOMA. 

N1>*HIP  Hwnrdeii  annually   t<i  u.    L^nivorsity  Gnulnat*?. 
CKOAItTEN  IKVIHPJN  prt-piiring  for  the  EHuoiinAllonji 

of  the  Natlofifil  Frf>cbel  Union.     AUo 
OKY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Final  D.A.  or  C«nihrldge 
filght;r  Local  Honoun. 
Fee:  £2C>  a  yc*r  for  non-reaidentii, 
irtablo  HALL  of  KKyTDENCE.     Tonna  moderate. 

?RaES  OF  TRAIMN**  fur  TeauUern  of  Piano  and  Chw* 

&«  next  Term  ctimmcnt^'i  i>n  Svptc'ml^ur  UK 

flRRESPONDENCE  LESSONS 
I        IN  LATIN. 

f  CotTKSK— iirammar  and  (vonip«sitiuij»  10/6. 
IK  CotJRiiK'-Tratislation  and  ComfKjsilion,  15/-. 
SbtniSE— Translation  and  C<jm position,  21/-, 

'  TUTOR*  68,  Coldharbour  Ed.,  BHatol. 

L      EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE, 

(tlMMiTtt  KoAn.   WiHi    hiNstM.iits,  Lo.vtH>\,   W, 
ognised  by  the  llou-d  of  Edueatlou,) 
lAmitR.  Ttta>urt.'—i^t.  C.  G.  MOHTETIORI,  M.A. 

I O.  S\  Moym.  M,  A.    /»!  mripa/— MUi  E.  I^AWREifCE. 
I  lor  Kxumlntttlous  «»r  National  Froabel  Union, 
I  pRrttcnL&rs  regftrdlnj^  Scholiiriitiips  can  bo  ubtained 


JOINT  AGENCY   FOR   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

(Utuier  the  ttmriii^jrimMU  nf   u   I  .mufijtl'c   JipiwiintLHl   by  rhc    Iciichcra' 
ihiild,     CH«ik'|^v    of     Prrt  fpU'iT*,     IL  Mil)iiisLr<;KA<c^      AurfjclatioUt 
Ae«octation  of  AiMi*it;iiiiMiHtrfyii<-!',  nn*\  Wel-h  Ctmnty 
i?^tlnM.l,s  A**j<.intnjh.) 
Atidreif—7i,  Gower  Street,  LoNDOif.  W.C, 
Htfgistrar^mai  ALICE  H.  FOUNTAIN.  _ 

Tliii  Agency  ha«  been  e*t«blijibed  for  the  pnrpoflr  of  i*nahlii)j^ 
Teachern  to  find  work  witliout  linnvceaiary  coit.  All  fecj  have  there- 
fore been  calcaUted  on  the  Jowett  ba«i«  to  cover  tke  workiD^  ^'ipeoHet, 
Eeindmigtreaaea  of  PubHc  and  FxiTate  Soho<ila,  &iid  Pmrenta  reauir- 
in^  Teaehera,  or  Teaobera  aeeki&f  Appoiutmeiata,  are  loTited  to 
apply  to  tUia  Agency, 

Many  (jradnatea  and  Trainted  Teachcre  for  Schooli  and  Private 
Familiet  ;  Visiting  Teaelicra  for  Muaic,  Art,  and  other  apecial  aub- 
jpcti  ;  Foreijfn  Teaober*  of  varir'iu  nfttionalitiea .  Kindcrnrt^n  aad 
other  Teacbcra  are  on  the  Hejriitcr,  and  every  endeavoar  la  intude  10> 
iupply  anitable  candidates  fur  any  vacancy. 
Sohool  Partnerahipf  and  Tranafera  are  arratig'ed. 
Hours  for  interviewa — ^10.30  «.m,  to  I  p.m.,  and  3  p.m,  to  5  p.m, 
Saturdays,   until  3  p.m. 

CHyROH   EDUCITION   CORPORATION 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers, 

Frincipa{^UtB»  CATiixyan*  L  Ihjpp,  M.A.  (Ute  I^»c'lur«r  tn  Kducatiou 
at  the  UnnehGator  Univeniltyl. 

^  *  *      I .  T*repareil  for  the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  and  fh«  U>nd(m 

T  h>nia,aud  fur  the  Higher  t''rot«belCcrtiil4'at4!.     Spvchil  nhort 

I "  urhera  vUitliig  Oxford  In  the  .Spring  and  .Summer  Terma 

hii]>,i,i ..  -  iiid  84.^0111  r^hi I w  tM  be  iiwiirrliHi  in  tb«  Spring  and  >iumin«r 
Term*.     Apply  to  thy  iMncipHL 

JOINT    AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

_';',,    Siil   rilAMrio>    SrilKKT,    niLU('«snL  IlV    K^lAI'^"-.    ^'^   ' 

TmtmmAUti  '*  Bdccaturio,  l^triHUt." 

Jtfffithtty^E.   A.  VlRtiO. 

Low  coniroiMi^inaH.    Liberal  dlacojunt. 

Hcaduia»tcrii  hiving  viic4iici«ji  on  thuir  ntatta  atnl  Aml»tAnt-M«Miers 
seeking  appointmeutA  arc  aakod  to  eommnidtatic  with  thu  RKot^ltAR. 

Office  hours,  V.3U  a.m.  lo  5.3ft  v-ta,',  "SjaVva^iiv  *^-i'>^^^'^  v^*  \^,'v^- 
ln\eTvie•Wfe  goncrtvU^'  Vw^^wu  VYi«»fe\vaur*i,«ii^Vj  vj-esfviilv  *.w*^\\'«<«fiti>.. 
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SWAN  S0NNEN8CHEIN  &  CO..  LI 

ORA    MARITIMA    SE.RI£& 

Edited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  SOMNEMSCHEIM,  D.Utt.  Oxon.,  Dean  of  the  FaeulQr  of  Arts.  Krwinglmm  Onhn 

ORA    MARITIMA. 

A   Latin   Story   for   Heginnerf<,   with  Graininar  and    ExerciKS.     By   Prof.    E.    A.   Sonnenscheis,    D.Ijbl    iTtttn 

Tho'i^md. )    Cloth.  ><vo.     Price  "is.  (^uhjtrt  to  IH^oHHt). 
■HT"    Now  in  U90  in  ttM  MmncHmmtmr  Qrmmntwur  •cHool  ami  Its  Proparmftonr  SeftMi^ 

PRO     PATRIA. 

Se^iael  to  ORA    MARITIMA*  with  <;nimmar  and   Exercises   to  the  end  of   the   Regular    Acvi^as.    Oov 

Price  'is.  6<l.  (ntthjerf  to  Di^onni), 

The  GREEK  WAR  of  INDEPENDENC 

A  Greek  Siorj*  for  Beginners  on  the  same  lines  as  the  above,  with  Exercises  ^covering  the  Rc^Lar  Jkcidaiee), 

Vocabularies,  ami  Maps. 
By  CHARLES  D.  CHAMBERS,  M.A.  Cloth,  8vo.    Price  3«.  {nnhJ^M  to  IH^<o»ut  ^ 

i9§  PREPARATIOfim  A  German  Story  for  Beginners  on  the  same  lines. 

AM    BcH£,IN. 

By  C.  WICHMANN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
LECTURES  ON  HUMANISM.  LABOUR  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

With  Siiei:ial   Reference  to  its  Bearings  on  Sociology.  Bv  Maiu;aret   Macmillan,  Author  of  **  Eui] 

By  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Philo-  hood,**  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  3a.  6d. 
sophy  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  Author  of  "Out- 
lines'of  MeUphysics,"  **  Manual  of  Ethics,' &c.     Crown  a/^..,    1/^/..^^^    ^.r 

Hvo.  Cloth.  4s.  6d.  New  Volumes  of 

HISTORIC  LINKS.  T//£  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARl 

Topographical  Guides  to  the  Reading  of  Historv.     Bv 

Dorothea    MA^riKE,    LL.A         With    a    Preface    bv  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  each  ;  Leather,  4*.  6d.  etck 

HihEKT  Hall,  of  H.M.  Public  Recurd  Office.     With  16  ..^_^^_     . 

full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     <>s.  HERODOTUS.      Books   IV.    to   VI. 


HERODOTUS.    Books  VIL  to  DL 


"TTie  U^jk  i^^  well  worth  reeling,  and  nhoiiM  do  a  very  uw-ful  work  in  Translated  by  G.  W.  HaRRIS. 
hclpini;  yt'irm  I'^^'P^t  to  resiliho  ancient  history.   —  .-('/.•  «"• «'»««. 
•  The  idc-.i  i>i  -^'xA  and  well  carried  f-ut.  —  >/w^i'//,-. 
"  We  h:ivo  ^eWoni  hcen  a  >»<^,k  that  plftii*cd  tit.  >^-tier.— 7"'. '"•/,. , 

NOW  HEADY.  Translated  by  d.  W.  Harris. 

THE  GIRLS*  SCHOOL  YEARBOOK.  akikiat  q  /iir   'ta#^ttiiq      h^^^l..  v 

Public  Sch.Ws.)     The  Second  Annual  Issue,  under  the    .    ^^^^,J^  ^'       IACI1U5.       0OOkS    V 

direction  ot  the  Editors  of  the  Public  Schools  Yearl>ook.  AVI. 

Now  Ready.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  2s.  iy*\.  net  Translated  by  A.  V.  Symosds. 


DYCES    SHAKESPEARE^ 

Mehsrs.  Swan  SoSNENsruEis  &  Co.  l)eg  to  announce  that  tliey  arc  issuing  the  above  in  Single  Plays  from  the 
stereos,  with  Notes,  thus  placinjr  this  valuable  work  within  the  reach  of  Schools  and  tliose  desirous  of  becoming  po« 
certain  Flays  only.     The  Plays  are  issued  in  limp  cloth  covers,  Is.  net  each.     The  following  are  now  ready : 

Hamlet.  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Richard  II. 

Macbeth.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  As  Yov  Like  It 

The  Tempest.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  A  Winter's  Tsk 

Twelfth  Night.  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream.  Romeo  and  Joli 

Julius  Caesar. 

Others  to  foUoW  shortly. 

The  PARALLEL  GRAMMAR  SERII 

Now  includes  Grammars  of  English,  French,  German,  Welsh,  Latin,  and  Greek,  cacii  consisting  of  Two  Pirts- 
I.  .Ac  (IDK.NCE,  II.  Syntax— varying  in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  cicli  Part. 
The  Series  also  includes  Readers  and  Writers  for  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek,  togtthcr  with  Exercises  la  Si 

at  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 
Siugit  CopiiK  of  nny  rohmn   n'i//  h*  .^t  nf  f^tftf  frff  to  uny  TmcUir  on   rti'*^ipt  0/  hnlf  /'v  i,nhli.4i-fJ  j'/i't .      Kf  yt  to  tht  Lat^ 
(ifnii'iH  Htndfi's  nufl  Wriftri*  may  h*  Uad  hy  Tait'htrf*  dirn'  frnm  f/c   I^nftlisht  rs. 

SWAN  SONNENSCHBIN  ft  CO.,  Limited,  26,  Higli  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.O. 
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Qeometry     for     Secondary 

[K>U.  By   Chakkes    Davison,    Sc.lK,    und   H.    H. 

ij^tiui^,  M.A.,     Mathematical     Mofilers     &t     King 

|il'>  High  School,  Birmingham. 

L  The  |treiient  TA-ork  wan  plaiiticd  by  the  Author«  In 

H  IiKts.    but    iu   exoicutloti    wi*»    def-'jiTeU    milil    the 

■  vxpAiienco  u(  ^otua  ycart^  toHching  should  imiicfttu 

■  i\\i3     mvritfl     Kind     defect*     of    the     hew     methods 

H  of   t«ikcb(Di;  gt'tjmctrj*.      The  work  i*  divided  into 

■  four  bl.HJk^  :   Hook   L,  de&lUig   with   Trli{intf)e»  Hiid 

P  I'sirvOldii^nutiiJi:    UiH>\L   II.,  Aveiu  :   Ili.K«k    lIL,  Tht* 

P  Cln-lc;     nad     B«»ok     IV,^    rr^iKirtitiu     raiipliod     to 

ft  <jtH.»rxictHcAl     MiitniitndeN.        At       rarionr>      |^toint» 

H  throughoitt    the    biKik    trxain|>Ui*    i^rv    worked    to 

H  lllustnite    the     meth«xl^     <^{     MAv'iug    gannvtricsii 

H  exercise*,  and  in   Huch   ciue*  prufvr«uoc  Itus  b*.*<^n 

H  ^'ivt;!!  to  profiikctUionH  which  juht  fnll  *hort  In  ViUu« 

H  of  tho)«e  which  are  InelmJed  in  the  text.     WhencYcr 

H  iM'^lblc.  diitcardvx.l  th<.<oix*n)«  of    Kuelid'A  £l«iueiit» 

■  have  buen  linoii  ft»r  thli  puri»oiie. 
ntary     Geometry     (Practical 

TtieoreticalL       By   <'■    ^^hofrev,    M.A.,    Head- 
ier   of    the     Hoyftl    Nav.il    College,    0&l»ori»ti ;    nnd 
(T.   8ii»t»tNS,  mTa,,   Fellow  of  Jcsua  College,  Catn- 
iflsistant  Master  at  Harrow  School. 

**A  mo«t  admifftble  text-ln^ok  for  the  begiunflr. 
*  .  «  Tbo  hook  htK  every  claim  to  n  wide  roco^- 
uHiuii.  ' — fJomiiitDK 

"  After  A  i'ltrvftil  txandimtiou  of  the  vnricittn  ttookt 
on  the  now  gci^mctry  that  hns*c  rcociitly  been 
publltthed,  wc  hnve  «u  hceitii.tiini  in  coiuliicnding 
thl»  bttok   »M  tli«  >>c<i  ft»r  ]ircpi«ruttiry  ■«j)if>oJii. " — 

"Tiiit  Vnik  dcM-Tvcf*  to  Itc  i»Jrtec<l  on  th«  1l«t  of 
ttiXt-U'oka  to  W  Tjucd  in  nil  B«c<indary  acboiiUk"— 
l.tfiil  Gu<tr<'uu,ti  Ch,uoi,(t, 

inometry    for     Beginners.      By 

ir<    Mkh^RR,    M.A.,    SfinKtr    Mathimatical   MAitcr, 

I  Naval  College,  Diirtmoxith. 


Si 


ks«^ 


History  of  England  for  Use  in  Schools. 

By  ARTUrK  D;  Innes,  M.A.,  formerly  Sojiolnr  of  Oiiel 
College,  Oxford.     In  one  vuhnne,  with   13  map:*  and  N 
'^      '         Pan 


plaiitii.      Also 


in  three  parti 
11.,  15UU  ITU  ;  Part  III  ,  168f*-19tH 


rta  :  Part  I,  to  15<19  a.d. 


*'  It  i»  A  work  of  c<^>nspicuoim  nierit  and 


CrowB  x»o, 

Coinpltfto.  4m,  ikl, 

r«rt4,  2»»  each. 


t1an«L>)k   vaIuc. 
vunced  form*  of  *t:L 
private  nmn  uf  «11  ♦r 
nevtr   loaiDi^  «kj()il 
Aliiination^,  Mr  Uii> 
iwid  ifujvi 
:iitu  ill  4 
Iflvc  an  u 
it«    vwii 


Thoojifh   InUudod   for 

n  ,iM,..i..i..j 


^OAtUutlOUltl,       UrOClM.!, 


u»tional,  and  blugrHphieuL" — J^rn^jiMttrt. 


UtM 

ly  t© 

N»ry  In 
inter* 


Ballads 

English 

Pcwp.  *hVO, 


and 

History. 

k 


Poems     Illustrating 

Ki1hf*<!  fiy  Ff;\NK    Sirn>\irrK. 

iug    puplla    wh>iL'«c 
"Ti  the  men  tor y  by 


Younjf* 

Scbooiv 


la.  <k],  cNch« 


"Mr.  Meixer  iKmstAi^en  .i  tine  coiictn»tion  of  how 
Trig^vnotuctry  Ahonld  be  fM'c)««'ntod  to  youthn,  and 
hjj»  V»ok  i^  Kdiointble  und  4il(o|(«'thcr  p-od.  .  .  .  Tho 
Author  i*  to  be  c^.tni^rMtiilAt^'cl  on  Jtuving  Tmxlui^ed  ti 
rvry  noLible  text-lxchik  of  elenicntary  trigunonaetry. 
Mid  one  that  i«  wortliv  *4  nd*>i'tioij  in  the  Mtcondarj 
tcehnicii],  und  pkibiit:  iicbo4>ltt  tlirOTighunt 
cottntry.  '^^-Satu  .■*. 

ool     Algebra     Course*       By 

k»KSK.,  M.A.,  HealniaKterof  {]w  iTilerniediate  Siihool, 
le.     With   or  without  Answers*     Complete  m  one 
or  in  three  paru* 

"  AUogetbtT  thu  AJgcbm  1»  one  which  w«  have  tio 
hesit^Uun  in  coninionding  In  toiichcrs  of  nuttbe- 
iTMticn  oit  the  oDfitqik  for  ti  oovirn>e  of  vkereiseft  ott 
modern  linvi*,  "-  EtfttrntinHttf  JV^r*. 

'*  A  bo^^k  *>f  wcll'rtrmnKcft  i»"H  gntdoattd  exercivM 
Hult«iii>1e  for  Indn  t>re)Miring  for  Tui vrr*lty  preliEnfriAry 
exnriiinriti4*n«  aneJ   for  otiier  cXEiniiiiKtious  of  liko 

Winchester     Arithmetic.      By 

SoOFKKV.   MA  ,   Heftdmit^lcr   uf    the    Royal    Naval 
fcge,  OHUjine,  HOil  a,  M    Hell,  B  A.,  Senior  Mathe- 

ctiX  Miuiter  at  WinfJiester  College, 

"  TLo  fir^t  rtid   jittiMijrt   ntiUJe  in  i4  text-book  to 

.•fo,  i^Ve  H  iMjiiud  {j^nunilOtK  t*»  thy  imy  of  KVttr<igf  v,itnl6 

.itid    AvcvAuf    mjciliiliTifn.  .  .  »  The   Mub^tAooc  »nd 

idltioti      '^*"   '  .     f  .  i       i    1  ten*  fulft)  In  u  hiKhly  M^tia- 

jl  •     i  I  itrt«M!Mtii    which   nt«Mlvm 

lid  In  u  gfincml  grounding 

Elements    of     Trigonometry. 

tiUd/or  thr  ttMr  of  Shnhntfu'oinmriiciUfj  Tntjonmmfry, 
L  L.  UlNirv'.  M.A,»  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  ihe 

ll  HoUoway  College, 

'^  I  Jjfl  aMtb^-r  R  toKt^Uxik  of  *  rUno  Trigonoiii*t»  * 
i*  to  f>ivi<tiniNy  known  tlml  nothing  ttioro  vieed  m 
«iid  nboot  tli«i  oxponitlon  of  thfjf  i>uok  tliiin  that  It 
iM>«Me4i<e»  the  merlta  of  tho  Uirger  work,  — iifAo^if 

famjitt'tr    EttttetttiaMitl    Lisis    tr^H    hm 


iinpoAAible  tu*]icAk  toii  highly,  —  JWrt»*^A<*^rT'  t>»t*r*<r. 

A    Book  of   English    Poetry  for  the 

Aiiaiii^eil    lot     l*reiKiiat"rv    anil    Klemeotarv 
f^y  W.  H:  W(*oi,u  ahik 

Second    Book  of    English    Poetry 

for  the  You  Hit-  Arranutnl  for  ^Secondary  and  High 
S-huolN  by  \W  }L  WooDWAHi». 

"  The**?   two  welbpruited    Utile  vohitno   nrc  tho 
rv4»nlt  of  wide  tcrtdlttg.  and  ihiiy  imdotjbtwlly  cjirry 

\m  T3,r  .  xAi.iiiU  *., !  >,v  \h    r.jiL-rjive  in  A  y*Mjk  which 
h.  i^le,  .  .  .  Wo  wd- 

C01  i4e  of  Guy, 'Willow 

Ww  ...,.K.      '.,r..   ^.;:.  itiid  '  f-'Mfty  Yciir* 

tin.       _,v.u.M>r    HorNC. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar* 

Wilh   a   lliApler  on   Ef^say   Writing.     By  A.  S.  \Ve9T^ 
M.A.»  Trinity  ColleL'*-   C  inil.ridj^e. 
FcatH.  fcvo  -' A  K<  ,  which  hns  hnd  wide  popviUr* 

&i  Cd.  '  ^^y-    '^'  \A\MA  u  new  i.eit1»T»  ^n  Em&¥ 

\  Writini;.    v,,     ..inioftu?*  (u*  thoroughly  praeLienf, 

l^iy  M  r»<m^,        ^jjjj  „upiWving  »  iit*dcd  pnft«it  «gHni«i  prodtodty 
Scptirat^ly,  4d.        ^^^  ttlJuriveneM.  -.<<fA,  o.nofu 

An  English  Grammar  for  Beginners. 

By  the  same  Author. 

"  it  \^  1  ic  which  we  cjin  heiirtlly 

rc<xinni>> 

KcAp,  fiyo,                "ihiKl  V  ^ise'l  f-  r  Tti*  T.  n.  bing  ol 

ji.li;.,.     1.  ,  !.,.::-.  V    1^    ..:                       iih    th« 

^•-                   gr.- .'   -■;   '  .!i  .   ■■^-   ■  \y'.:.u  .t:   1,^                          I  oiujUy 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography, 

liy  Hr<.n  Kt>tiKHT  MibL,  Si%U,  LL.D.,  fonnerly  Libra- 
riao  to  the  Hoval  < Geographical  .Society.  New  Edition, 
revised  ( UH.>tj)/ 

•    It  wonM  t 
Tjook  of  coin  Ui-  r 

liiien,  *ir  in  w],i iy 

and  .u'cur.iTcly  (*X.%\v^i,  '  —  ^*u'  <• ., . 

Latina.      Adapted    from 

With    XotCi^    ar»d    Vuealndary   by   (i     M, 
and  Lecturer  of  tSitliiey  JSusiex 


Fc«p»  8VU, 
1b.  tid. 

Colloquia 

Erasmys. 


Edwakds,  M.A.»  Fellow 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  orlgirtftl  t*?xt  of  ErftuniTjn  bn*  >'k*«i  trvv\f  Ac«lt 
with  in  H--  ■  ..■..•.•■■'       '  •   I, 

Is.  twj.  »clccti-»ri   -<    "riniTiiftTjc  i-lyll^  '    rriu.    .iW.iptca  wjil 

|jrc>ve  a  loMjfuJ  Mid  cJitertiLintng  rwnding-t-ook  for 
joung  (Student*. 
l')*llorni  uiTb  tlie  HNive.  Ijv  the  mine  Editor. 

H oral! US  and  cither  Stones.     Adapted  from  Livy. 

].%  iki. 

The  Story  of  the  Kinsr^  of  Rome.     Adapted  from 
muni  «»   AypHeation, 


Mttov  t  CAMBRID<;K  VhlVKHSlTY  PKE88  \VAREH0\3SE,  ¥feUfet  Iax^^.    e/^\  ^rv.KH,^k%vOT*. 


! 


Messrs.  BELL'S  BECEWT  EDUCATIONAL  Bi 

Messrs.  BqU'b  ComplBte  EducationRl  Catalogue,   or  Prospectuses  of  any  of  the  Booki  menttmKi       ) 
below f  $ent  to  atny  address  on  application. 


ARITHMETIC, 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    A  New  Arithmetic 

on  Miidem  lines  by  CiiAitLfc,'^  Pi.SL«LKBumY,  M,A. :  ftnbted  by 
F.  E.  RoBiNsoM,  M.A.  N«ieotid  Kdition,  4h,  6d.  r  or  in  Two 
P&rtA,  Im,  i,<i.  taclh  Examples  separately,  !«,  ;  or,  Part  L, 
1*  ruL  :  Piirt  IL.  > 

A  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.    By  C,  pENDLEBrRV,  MA. 

In,  ikl.  ;  ur,  with  Anawerr*^  'lb,    (The  Aniiwera  ftopKmtel)^  ltd,  not.) 
•.•A  now  Arithmotk*  for  .hinior  P(*n.ii«  writttjn  on  tnodertt  llue«. 
Ka|>«ehilly  a^lApted  for  the  Junior  L-x'nt'f, 

NEW  SHILLING  ARITHMETIC.    ByC  PENDLxerRY, 

JLA.     Is,  ;  vt,  with  Answer*.  1."*.  4d. 
•.•  8iinilAr  tu  the  Junior  Arithmetic,  oxoept  that  aU  trsatroeiil; 
of  the  fimt  four  rule*  \h  omitted. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  With  some  Notes  on 
Mcthmi     Bi  €   <  i.  Ii  ikKv,  M.A.,  A*^i«tJHit  Ma«t«r  nt  Ctuirttr- 

ALGEBRA. 

A  FIRST  ALGEBRA,     By  W,  M,  Baker,  M.A,  and 

A.  A*  lk»i  RNK,  M,A.  In.  W.  ;  or,  with  Aniwcrt,  2h.  The 
Aiiawera  aepiirrntcly,  <»"1,  net* 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     Bv  W,  M,  Bakkr,  M.A., 

ami  A.  A,  Uui  rnf.,  M.A.  Tliirti  fedition.  Revi*cd,  With  *»r 
witlin'ijt  Answo«!i.  4pt,  t\d.  Aliu  in  Part*— Purt  I,  To  Qiuidrntit! 
Enjujitioit.^,  in.  <m1.  ;  ur.  with  Anawur*,  3m.  Pjirt  IL  With  m 
w(th*iiit   .Aii^ntr>.    i-.   i5d.     Pull   Kev,   IOb.  net;    or,   in   Twu 

Parts,  :<s,  tict  eiM  h.    Examples  (B«p<wTAtoly,  »s, 
EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA,     By  a  0.  Tpckkv.  MA. 

Fifth  EiliEioti.  ,1^.  Apixndix  of  Supple rnoutary  ExunipleA. 
bd.  net. 

QEOMETRY. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,   Bv  W.  M.  Bakkr,  M. A.. 

yuil  A  A  Ii.il  KNK,  MA  Complete  Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 
4h,  iki,     AJ*u  In  Part*.     Coui'LtTt:  Kk\»   fie.  uvX,     CuJuptete  list 

on  appljoutlou. 

A  FIRST  GEOMETRY.    By  W.  M.  Bakkr,  MA.,  and 

A    A.  Biii'iiNK,  MA-     Witli  i>r  without  Answer*.     U.  M. 

ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  A  new  EleinenUirv Treatise 
on  AJiiLl>-tkiil  C^.iiic  Heclii.n*.  By  W,  H.  Bakhh,  m/a,  tks.  ;  or. 
Part  1,  icontalnlng  the  Straight  Line  And  the  Clrck),  2».  fld. 
Krv,  7b.  tJd.  nat, 

A  FIRST  YEAR'S  COURSE  IN   GEOMETRY   AND 

PHYSICS.  By  Ehk^st  y.>rs^;,  HWc,  Hr^iid  >1.4.sTer  l.iiwcr 
.SiJiMol  of  Johii  Lyuin  Iiurrk»vv,  furincrly  of  Iho  Eklucuttun 
Depftrtment. Siatii,  Complete,  its.  tkl.  Part*  I.  und  II.  in  tino 
▼olume,  U.  »Jd. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

A  NEW  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  W.  O. 

BoK.jjARnr,  M.A..  .uirl  R,  v.  A.  It.  I'krrmtt,  M.A.  ThinI  Edition. 
4b.  tkt. :  or  in  Two  Prirta,  2a,  «id.  each.  Kev,  lOa,  itct ;  or  In  Two 
P^Art<»,  ^'i».  net  each. 

HIGHER     MATHEMATICS. 

ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS.    By  VV.  M.  Bakkr.  M.A. 

Sccvh-l  Kdlti*»ti,  HiTif^td  rtud  EnLir^ftfi.  Crown  bro,  4s.  Od. 
Kiev,  Ms.  <kL  net, 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  FOR  BEGINNERS.    By 

ALrKKn  LothjL,  M.A  Witii  an  Intr.iduenon  b%'  Sir  i  )liv«r 
LoLw  J »: ,  I >.  Sc, ,  F.  K . ?S. .  L  L  IJ ,     Sccon  d  Edi  t  tun.  Fie vi^od ,     is.  dd* 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  FOR  BEGINNERS.   By 

A[.|rR£D  Lonot;,  MA.    Crown  Sra,  4fl.  *ld. 


PRAOTICAL    PHYSIOS. 

A     FIRST     YEARS     COURSE     IN 

PHYSICS,     riy  Jawk.^  e^iNiL'^iK.    M.A.   cOl^km).  E^Sc. 
Htyui  Hoic»nrt'  Muster  In   AhAwliUid."*  Acndcjny.  ffljwgiwi 

liuiiJLruLis  iJiu+frHnii      Third  Edition.      1#   n  • 

A    SECOND    YEARS     COURSE     m    PfAC 

PHYSICS.     By  ,1  \Mi:s  »isrLAtn,  M.A  .  B-S.       li.%L_ 


FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

BELL'S  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  K.    l\ 

M.A.     Compkte  iu  Twi.   iVirts.     nt«tstnit«^^i,      I^ 

BELL'S    FIRST    FRENCH    READER, 
A    FRENCH    HISTORICAL    READER. 

PiiJ4HH^QM  giving  Epi^oiies  from  French   Hl*torjrJ 
Fir»t  KoMler.    With  lllu»tratl*>nt.,  Inl^jf  Not4?*» 
Uv  It,  N.  AnALR,   MA-  Ojton,     Crown  8fo,  la. 

GASrS  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  THl 

AND    ENGLISH    LANGUAGES.      F-.»rTl,     Ed^tM.. 

MoiJiijiu    I'liikii,    tnjblr    v-.^hjinii.-,    V!i-K^J41    pi».,    3*.   I'.l 
Twu  Piirt^.  -In,  .'UiU. 

BELLS   FIRST    GERMAN   COURSE.     By  L 

CHAKrtv,  M.A  .  AftatJvtHnt  Mii!*ter  at  Elon.     Ii 
A  nuw  Eleniytitury  tlenuHn  <'our^o  on  iuo*l«^m 
•if  e*nmid>*rjibh>  f  x|jerit*ncc  of  uuKiern  liintfini.n^f'  t 
Continent  ntid  in  Eniflii!»!i  I'liUlir  S.  }h-..L-. 

KURZER   LEITFADEN  DER  DEUTSCH] 

UNG.   By  A   E.  €or,  (ferma.n  Mlstreae  lit  the  Chif 
GtrlH  (Jmnnuor  rtchuol,  Mel 0*« lime     Crown  Svo,  I 

LATIN    AND    GREEK- 

BELLS  CONCISE  LATIN  COURSE.    Fartl 


MAft4  HANT,     M.A.,     Kl.]liMV    .rf     hUH 

Si  ^:^' KR,    B.A,,    A^f^l.^tunt    Ma.Htc 


<tn 


idlege. 
St     p*u 


BELyS    CONCISE   LATIN   COURSE. 

E.  C.  MMif  H-vXT,  M  .\.,  und  8.  E.  WivBoir,  M.A. 
Tlii^  new  volume  proridts  n  ointinuatiou  of  tlte   •♦ 

Coiii-^e." 

BELLAS  ILLUSTRATED  LATIN  COURSE  FOj 

YEAR.     Bv  E.  C.  M.*nrn4.vr,  M.A.,  aiid  J.  Q, 
In  Three  Pi^rt*.     With   Colourvd  Plotaa   uii4 
Illiiiitiutiunrt.     lii.  tkl.  etitch. 

LATIN   UNSEENS.    Stdettml  and  arranp 

Mah.  H.^M,    MA.  FilK'Vv  nf   Mhculu  Cxdlcge^ 

I  lu-^Miiul  M'L-tot  .Tt  f^t.  P.«ul  M  .SihuMl.     Is. 

CLIMAX  PROTE.    A  First  Greek  Reader. 

ProKrcHHiTc    ('sui>,     VVirlj    Hmlt,    uwl    ViioahuUry.     K 
MAKf  H*JtT,  MA,   bellow  tjt  LiiRotn  U'lletfc.  OsJnri^ 
Clasifin-jd  Miii'ter  ut  HL  P.xnr*  Schtx>L    Crown  en>,  1  ' 
tratlonn.   \s.  <kl. 

ENGLISH. 

ELEMENTARY    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR 

COMPOSITION.     By  John  U.  Rl.mk.  M.A.,  Reel 
cttldy  High  School,    Crown  Sivy, 
A  ncw.Tuui^ir  Omnimar  in  which  the  New  M«t] 
Mffhim  LiiriKinigc^  nrv  Ayi]i\wd  1"  the  Study  ot  Eni^lli 

THE  PREPARATORY  ENGLISH  GR/ 

W,  ISfa^i.n.  MA,     Fctip.  svi.,    Sev  md  Edition, 

THE  YORK  POETRY  BOOKS.  For  the  Use  of  1 


In  :i 


1-..1K 


tTv,  *A..  t(u.ii ;  or  in  cloth,  »d.  t 


BELLS     ENGLISH     TEXTS     FOR     SECOII 

SCHOOLS.     t'li"^w.ni  1.1  >.ait  tho   Fnur  Yflcir^  Cuurwi 
ftugmjstcd   by   the    BoArd  ot    Kduc.dion,      Full 
jappliofttfon. 


London;  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  PortuRal  Street.  WX. 


I 


THE 


UCATIONAL 
TIMES^ 


AND 


mal  of  the  College  of 
■    Preceptors. 

HeD  monthly,  Price  Gd. ;  by  Post,  Id. 


iSa( 


Sady,  Price  2s-  6d.,  free  by  post. 

E  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
LEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

P      FOft  THE  YEAR  1907. 


g  all  the  Papers  set  for  all  the  College 

ExaminatioriB  in  1906. 

*N,  89.   FARBixfJDON    Strkkt»  London,   K.O. 


ND-HAND   BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

r  Books  ai  25  per  cent  Discount!  All  kinds  of 
7CAT1<>NAL  ll^-iuK:?  (iiiiluihiiH  r^^icntitk),  ami  fur  alt 
kmlnatlons  (Elcmentiu-y  njud  AdvHiictil),  HU]«itlied.  Sent  an 
KiVuJ.     ijKtft  free.    StAte  vuita.     Bot»ks  tiuugl^t ;  giKxl  j'ticcn 


BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  k 

liolesale  Prices  through  Manufacturer's  Agent. 

A---KM,  I.  Ariv,.l^:-I  ViUiitr,  til.  !..,vf.,rd  \<<  .lI.  S.  WiHHlfonl,  X.E. 

in   CQOBS  de   CRAMMAIBE   FRAHCAISL 

?,  PAUL  BARBIER,  Universitv  College,  8.  Wales, 
KEEN,  M.A-,  The  High  8."hooU  f^asgow.  Second 
Revisefl  and  EnhirgecL  With  Apjjeiirlix  ai^tj 
B.  Price  Ifi.  9(L  net,  I).  XUTT,  Long  Aire,  London, 
I  K.  8(JUTHALL,  lNik.li^h<  i,  Newport,  Mcai. 


"ENCLEFIELD"  SCHOOL  EASEL 

best  applUTHc  fir  rin  Art  R.Himi.     6s^ 

"ERECTNEK"  BOOK  8UPP0RL 

The  ■/>•!  i'."i*'n  ■  t  st.j^ijnng^  aiirl  th-;  pro^orvjititH].  .4  tlu'  i.-y4.>- 
til/  -j I irinif  the  pfrioti  of  their  schticl  liftr.     i*ricc« 


[B     SCHOOL^     WORKED. 

I  10  0;  Half  j«ut',  ort  oluiijit,  £2  17  6;  V"i"'tr  t  I'm^v,  or  Ilftlf 
>,  £1    10  0  ;  Otie  Eighth  la^fc,  <r  c^imj  ttj  ColuuiTi,  1  7s.  fid. 
piccs  pro  rati.       Terms  (or  Serits  of  Insertions  on  Apiillcalioit. 

laments  should  reach  the  Advertisement  Oepariirient 
the  Magazine  by  the  24lh  of  the  month  prior. 
rf  StthMchption.  iactuaing  postage,  T  Q^  pet  Annum* 


HARRAP  &  CO.'S 

BOOKS    FOR   THE  1908   LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS 
CAMBRIDGE 

Milton's  Minor  Poems.  dnrlmling  Comm,  Lycida«, 
S^ittftrti,)  With  iJfnei-til  o-nd  SjK-ot^l  Introductioiiaf  And  with 
Notes  TLud  i^ie£tk>ii«  un,  the  Literary  Art  of  the  CompDsltio&a,  bj 
A-  i'.  Walker,  M.A.     1«  »d* 

HISTORY 

Britain  Long  Ago.  A  Collection  of  Stories  from  Early 
ETixhhh  Litenitui'i--  dow  ti  to  thi^  XVL  t'entiirv.  fly  E,  M.  Wikmot- 
BlXtux.     1i».  ltd. 

FREyCH 

MoUere's   Le   Misanthrope^     t\  A.   Eogert,  Ph.D. 

!«..  Sid. 

Er€kmann-Chatrlan*5    L*Hlstolre  d'un   Conscrit. 

Wthk     Ntktth.    V«KniliitlnTV,    iin*J     Twlile     of      Irtvgiilcii      Verb*    by 
*i.  II.  St  IKK.  rh  U.     ]»  .ki. 

GERMAN 

Goethes  Hermann  und  Dorotiiea.    With  Nou*s  ami 

v.ii4b»)liiry  by  W.  A,  Ai>am«,  Vh  \\    >.  «id. 


EyOLISH 


OXFORD 


SCO  MUton*s  Minor  Poems,  ai^o»<!. 

I'of  iii>»  1-et. 


Thl*  4>ditioti  contains  all  the 


Bacon's  Essays*  I'xUted,  with  Introduction,  Index  of 
i^tiotjilii^nH  nnd  Foreign  rhnt*ei*,  aud  Fiill  tUuHsary,  by 
W.  H.  HruB*>s>  Leciiircr  to  tJie  Univ.  Extension  Bciiuil  of  the  Uiiiv, 
iti  L"ijdoij.  3<J*i  lin^tis.  With  Portrait.  ShjaU  crown  J*vo,  1*.  tld.  not. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha.  Anthorisecl  Edition,  with  an 
ucttHijit  of  u  VisU  to  HiawulhjrM  Peojile,  by  ALU  k  M.  LoN«i»-ELLow  ; 
un<l  with  Notes  juuI  (iloft.*ary.     Fully  llliutrutcd,  ^►|»,  lHJo.     1*,  'id. 

ER  EXCIl 

Racine's  Esther. 


I.   H.   B,  Sl'lER_S.       Is. 


NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 


T  riiK^f  diaii*«  •.oiild  ht-  pLwed  in  I 


Each  with  16  Pull-pajfe  lHustrationx 

"No  bettor  iitiinxlnctkin   to  thcAtti 
Ixiya  hand-*  than    Sturle*  from  QrvvX;  Ir 

"'Slcirly*  from  Greek  History'  is  yoiU  titt^ed  to  itaprttt*  on  yuViDg 
mltidft  M  vivid  itnii|{iL>  of  the  grcwt  cvonta  and  grcAt  figiirva  of  the  pnat.** — 

I.  Legends  of  Greece  and  Rome.    By  G.  H.  Kfpfer, 

M  A.     Thini  ErlitioTi.  l.'OT.     With  itddUioiia)  J^toric*  nnd  P^tcm*. 

±  Favourite  Greek  Myths.    By  L.  s.  Hvpk. 

.{.  Stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Outlaws. 

4.  Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.    Retold 

fiotJi  M>il*>ry'H  "  >l   rt.  d  Arthur,    by  IL  \\\  irxLi  w. 

5.  Stories  from  Greek  History.  Retold  from  H«?rodoiu8 

by  II.  L    Havh  i  ,  II.  A  ,  f-rrni  rly  SehMlarof  Univ.  Culkg**.  <  tJtford. 

6.  Stories   from    Wagner.      R«told   by  J.    WAijiisR 

7.  Britain  Long  Ago.    Stories  from  Old 

t/tUv  s.iiiL-rjs.     H^ji'.M  by  K.  \l.  Wii,yi.T-nii  VFMH. 

8.  Stories    from   Scottish    History.      Selected 

Scot!  s  'TiVlc  Ml  H  GliilllfAlhi.r,      l^V   MAMALkN  EtM4AR,   M.A. 

9.  Stories  from  Greek  Tragedy.    Retold  by  H. 

in   Stories  from  Dickens*  Selected  by  J.  W.  XcSrADDiis. 
ih  Stories  from  the  Earthly  Paradise.    Retold  from 

Witlunu  Morn**,  by  M  u>aI-k\  Km. ah,  VI.  A. 

12.  Stories  from  the  jEneid.  ReioldbyH.L.HAVKLL.B.A. 
IH   The    Book    of    Rustem.     Retold  from  ih©  "8h»li 

Niumh,     by  E.  M,  WilmotBt  \THv. 

A     NEW    SERiES 

A  TREASURY  OF  VERSE  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

Selected  atid  Arranged  by  M.  G.  EDGAR,  M.A. 

Fart   L    \2S  pago^-,   >^utfl  Od.,  or  rlnth  Mmp,  Hd. 

Part  '2,  rjH     ;, 

Pfirt  li,  \m      ,,      cloth  bonrdfl.  lOd. 
Part  4,   192       „  „  Is. 

A  Special  FrMptfi\t»  o/  ihU  SrtUi  ttUf  U  mt^l  Fif*t  Prtt  to  any  Jddr$M, 


Kngliah   and 
from 
L. 


OKOROE  G.   HA.RRAP   k  CO.,  \l*,  Xw^^%t.^O**icc%  \3.«ms«»^^S^ 
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EUCENE'S  GRAMMAR,  EXERCISES, 
AND  METHOD. 


HUGO'S  LES  MtS^RABLES. 

nui  ^i«e«    ^^7  /.   Bi>czluc.   S  Jl     Ikic    ^cJ^^^  Frecdk   3t^«<T 

--  J.  »-.n2s.j  j[>iki=ii/ci  -i.  -iitr  atxit  ■!#  fpsc^'L  T^^^jg  ^•i**.  *t^A 


FRENCH  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
STUDENTS, 


ec  Aaer1i9^i#. 


-rvf««a 


'-•  rf     >>4C«t      i^i 


'   jLkkj^    L^    *^^1n>mM*    tlAiM     >^-<,  i.^*mt 

HUGO'S  NOTRe  DAHE 

limine.  Ifnl^w^i.  r  rhfi     Tw*  Ti^    CT-.^n  4il  ^ 


WEISSCS  SHORT   GUIDE 
GERMAN   IDIOMS. 


MEDICAL    llfDOOR     GYMMA 

BBCEyTLT  PCBLt-HID      l«ar  «r..  ».  idt    W^ 

nduor   GTBaMAles ;   M^,  a.  St^ib  I 
Excreliei  for  Uomm  Uwt-    Bj  D  «>.  3L  ^^kvob 

ILL'.     TrK_-KA^f  £r.«i  ti*  ^tl  *>i=-:^^ 


GERMAN  CLASSICS   FOR 
STUDENTS* 


El 


:^h  >"   r* 


SdiiUcr's  MartA  S(uan-    6j 


SehUIer.     Oer  3leffc  «Js 


£  o  e  c  b  tt's 


Btl€l«r, 


WIIiUAMS  ac  NOB6ATB,  14.  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  W. 


THE 


University  €oiTe$pondem 


A  JtMTMal  4999tt4  cKic^  to 
LOynOS     L'MXERSiTY    MATTERS. 

An  ezeelleBC  mcdiam  for  Advercisements  of 

POSTS    VACANT    AND    WANTED. 


Publishing   Office:    157,    Drury   Lane,  W.C. 

Gratis  on  Application. 

CATALOGUE  29: 

Second-hand  School  and  College 
Text-Books,  classified  under  sub- 
ject) and  alphabetically  arranged. 

SpecimJ  reductioa  if  m  aamber  of  emch 
book  be  iMkea. 


f  00.000  VOLUMES   IN  STOCK. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

W.    HMFFBR   A   SONS    Cambridia. 


FORD   UNIVERSITY   PRESS, 


CFORD    TREASORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITER  A- 

,     Qrovrn  avu.     By  G.  E.  Hjuuw  mid  \\\  li.  H  uhjw.     VoL  1. 
BNrJUSH  TU  JAC'OBEAX.      3«,  m.      Vol.   IL- GROWTH 
IE  DHAMA-     8fik,  *Sd.    Vol  11 L  in  prejMimtimK 

M*i/  tff  Eitucation,—  "  The  introcIuetionB  prefixed  to  the  extract* 
of  literary  critidiiTii— sympathetic,  gcuiul,  &iid  at  tho  same 
,mlnativc." 

iOVERBS    OF    ALFRED.      Re-edited    from    the 

D|y   W,  W.  Skkat*    With  Introduction*  Notes »  and  Glo»wirial 

Fcap.  §ro,  2*.  M. 
L^»'Thie  if^  to  bo  pre-eminently  the  »choliirB  edition  of  the 

"on     ADDISON     BY     MACAULAY     AND 

KERAY.  With  TWELVK  E8HAY«  ii\  ADDISON.  Edited 
B.  Hack>w.     C'ruwti  Svo,  clothe  "2», 

'^**  A»  an  intruduvtiun  to  the  studj  ol  Addifl-tm'ft  wiitfngt  wo 
t]il»  little  volume.  .  <  .  A  full  index  cntuplcteu  this  iiacful  tind 
I  book.' 

ES  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  SEAMEN.    Solett 

!%•»  frtim  the  **  PHnclpftI  Xnvi|^itioti»  "  f*f  Hftkluyt-  Edited 
WTAKii  Joify  Pa  INK.  With  additional  K"«ttf»,  MupB^  &c.,  hy 
fHONi'  Ukazlev,     With  llluHtrftTiunf .     Crown  Svo,  4b*.  ^'h\. 

OYAGES   OF    HAWKINS.    FHOBISHER,   AND 

:b.    '>.  *^«h 

itt»H«W'.— *' 'IhtTu  \»  not  II  •ehoul  book  in  the  huid  but  that 
ontitin  some  of  iht-Mj  voyiiifen/" 

ES    KINGSLEYS   WESTWARD    HOI     Edited, 

illtrodiHti*in*  «jni  >»i>tc«,  tiy  A.  D,  1?<nks.    Crtiwn  Svo,  dotht    i 

[K  DURWARD.     E^lited,  with  iBtrothiction,  Notes, 

ItMMiry,  ^y  r,  F.  WiLtinr.    Crowu  svo,  cloth,  2m. 

^PIERRE'S  PAUL    ET  VIRGINIA     Kdited  by 

i  I  iirovi'  very  wvle"'nte»  la»th  *l9  ii  claNg-hiHik  in  school* 

ling  in  ytri vale,  ,  .  .  Tlie  holes  Int^c  t«cii  i«rci'«ii,rfd 

I  _.    nJUK  awny  all  dilfictiltieH^,  njurc  ufriccinlly  for  those 

k\»*  are  vwltlK^ut  the  nAAi#tAT»ce  of  u  teacher.  .   ,  .  The  htnik.  la 

l|iUrt<ii  H»d  should  hu  vi^d  at  fdl  schoolei." 

[FORD  GEOGRAPHIES.     By  A  J.  Herbertsok. 


\m 


.1     fr..t 


Ht. 


itl  liimi  p»irt 
THE  SENIOR  GEOGRAPHY. 


^HE  PRELIMINARY  GEOGRAPHY.    I*.  <*d. 
THE    JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY.     Second   Edition.    With 

X'pti 

♦•.aHLiiid  uditit>ri  h^R  1i>C"en  roinwed  nec*»- 

Tid.      Mr.  HcvhertBon  !«  niinie  ia  tiynouy- 

iinito  ill  thr-  pre!ieut.ti>«nt  of  ge*>#fraphy. 

cj.ttloiiiiiI,  aHciUilic,  Mud  cxhauMive.  The 

vr\  tc:iclver'r(i  equipnscnt," 

With  1 17  Mttprt  and  OiUKmnia. 

rORICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    BRITISH 

HIES,     By  C.  P.  Li  I  sh,  C\B-     Cntwii  8vo,  cl^Th, 
AUSTRALASIA*     Dy  J.  D.  Kt>i^Eiis.  n«4riiitcr.atL*w,  for- 
8toweU    FdlL'W    of    Lrtiivcrnlty    CoHcgo^   cjxford.      Part   l.^ 
miCAL,    Part  ri.^OEOGHAPHlCAL.    With 'i'i  Majw.    "a.  tVd. 
>,  4a.  tkj.     Part  It,,  ^  M. 

rt^,y  —*«l>nc  dot:a  not  loolc  for  roinanco  Id  a  aotter  hiittorical 
!»i»  kind,  yet  the  book  i»  ao  iiiteroiittng:ly  written  tliat  some  of 
r»  ar«  aa  attrticti  ve  a.*  many  roumneea.  Tlic  atory  of  Anstnlliui 
\t,  for  cjtanipte,  and  t«f  the  early  wspluvers'  struggle  with 
i  the  VjoHtth'  l»1«i»  k*.  tvlll  ttpj.cAl  tH  cvvry  reader." 

CI  PLAVTI  MOSTELLARIA.     With  Notes.  Ex- 

*tf7  M\d  Critical.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  8oNKit»»r«Kiif» 
Wto,  cluth. 

— "T'— ■ 
AH 


I 


49.  od. 

n.'at  deal  that  la  new  in  thia  r«(vi»cd  editicu. 
til   for   the  scholaTt  and   very  welcome   tu  all 

--  Tvho  care  little  for  Plautun  a«  a  rule  admit 
»--  •  ttpital  reading  oa  a  pl*y,  *ety  sti'otig  on  the 


=^l 


A  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS.     By  Dai,to 

Mai  ft.     Crown  ^v<i^  3s.  Od. 

Traektr't  Jid, — "For  an  unconventional  treattnent  of  mathematln — 
incltidlng  gocmctrv,  algebra,  trigonometry— we  can  hoartily  Gommend 
thi*  volunie.  W'o  have  pcru&od  several  of  iU  chnptera  with  posttivo 
dehght.  The  poavibihties  re%'ealed  by  Mr.  Malr'fl  mcthvid«  anruat  attem- 
tion  mid  cotutoand  retfpect.  .  .  .  The  teacher  uf  mathemat Ira  will  aoqulre 
fram  its  page«  mauy  wrinklea  which  wilt  njaterially  asalat  hlni  1b  bia 
laboura," 

A   SEQUEL   TO    ELEMENTARY    GEOMETRY.     Wi 

nuintrtMiB   example-*^   by   Ji.ms  Wkllksley    Ri'Swkll,    M.A.    Oro' 
«vo,  da. 

ScoUtiian.—''*  The  book  is  thoroUKh,  and  Jt  need  hardly  be  tiald,  la  g«y*d. 
The  author  haa  ainitd  at  KelectinK  fruni  an  itnmeUJMj  ntai««  of  mat«rial 
those  pf>rtionj»  whk'h  arf  ^if  pmctieiiiil  uhc  and  of  ^rrcntcHt  intereBt." 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.     Their 

Ft>miatioi4,    Conibipation^^  and   Rcpreqcntatlon.      By   Pail    Pxasv. 
Translated  by  D.  L,  Savoav,  M.A.,  and  D.  Jones,  M.A,      Crown  8vmj_ 
2».  6d. 

OXFORD  MODERN  FRENCH  SERIES. 

MELANGES     LITTERAIRES.     By  Jean    S.    Anhrikiti 

Ed i ltd  hy  E.  C,  Junks.     Cc^vn  H\o,  '2s. 

LE    COLONEL    CHABERT,       By   Balzac.       Edited 

il.  W.  PHI.XTO??,  >I,A.     I'ruwn  8vo,  2». 

JftrteeHJtJt  ./oioTtH^— "The  reader  will  not  be  able  to  lay  the  etory 
I    down  until  he  has  emne  to  the  end." 

LA  JEUNESSE  DE  BONAPARTE.   By  L.  A,   F. 

Hi:o-ttHiit>>t      Edit(.«i  Jiy  A.  (-AMsi:i.     Cn>wn  «*vm,  2s, 

Ti^iiivtH^^**  The  tank  of   nelectlon   und   annot^ition   has   been  act 
pllahed  with  care  ntid  eoinpcteuee." 

LOUIS     XI    ET    CHARLES     LE     T^MERAIRE. 

MuuaLtT.     Edited  Viy  E,  Fti.SMLT.    Cruwu  .svo,  Um.  i-i, 

Trihvnt. — "May  bi^  cordiaUy  riEeomiTiended  to  private  atudenta  tmd 
neeondary  »'ihi»c>U.'" 

SOUVENIRS    DE    LA    VIE    MILITAIRE.     By   Comte 


I'll^KHK    TK    I    A'.lillAKK.       E'htcd    by     VV 

8vo»  cloUi,  2a. 


lIvKToti,  B.A.     OrowD 


OXFORD  HIGHER  FRENCH  SERIES. 

Edit<^4  by  Lf.os  Dk)  boa.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

The  T^f'cnt   srriefi  nnrV^  n   nrw 


parturc.     llie  vuluujcd  lu»v. 
the  annittati'Mi  is  mainly  on 
an  or%inal  »tudy  k»f  the  atiili 
English,   ^lometiiueB    in    Ftei 
excellence. ' 


iniipLtvtit^   rirni 


LA  MER.     By  JrLEs  Michelet.     EditiKl  by  W.  Rtmi 
M.N,  >i.A.    Ita.  Od.  net. 

LES  JOURNEES  DE  JOIN  1848.    By  D.  8TEitN.    Edit- 
PIERRETTE.       By    Balzac.       Edited  by    T.    de  SiLC 

ivd  HT,     '>,  I'd,  nct- 
OMrtrriofjit— *'1  •  ntain*  an  ft  i  1^  > 

and  Id*  work,  ju  'te  place  ^5 

in  the  authors     >     ;  wj'      The  cl^ 

onllrely   with    niiittcj!i  tlijit  t\;uiiiot  be  ehiciduitd   i 
urdinary  IwHikft  of  reference;  they  are  brightly  wrii 
ijcing  intcreittlnK  in  tl>enj«clvc*  even  apari  fr^^m  t1»  i 
thi'  text,  tmd  yet  they  are  verj-  much  to  the  jwlut," 

JEANNE.    By  George  Sasd.     Edited  by  Cecile  Huook^ 

(Uj^mrrf  Jligha-  Frtnrh  isme*,)    3».  Od.  net, 

TfiAt'Mf.^"T'hia  edition  ooutain«  an  esccUeut  critical  introductU 

mul  s'Hue  Avt.-]1. written  n<'tca  on  th<>  U'xt,  ' 

RACINE   ET  SHAKESPEARE.     By  Stendhal   ( 

HiLVLE).     Edited  l>y  Lkon  DsMiiVi,     Sa.  net. 


List  of  Educational  Works  (32  pages)  and  Complete  Catalogue  (144  pages)  post  free. 


»ndon  :    HENRY    FROWDE,    Oxford    University   Press,   (kmexv  <ii5Kx\^t,  ^.0,. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Epochs  of  English  Literature.  By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A., 

Assiotant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     In  nine  volumes.     Price  1%.  lid.  each. 


Vol. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


1315—1500. 
1500— 1600. 
1600—1635. 
1635-1674- 
1660—1700. 
1700- 1750- 
1743—1798. 
I79S— 1830. 
1830— present  day. 


The  Chaucer  Epoch  - 
The5peiMer  Bpoch  - 
The  Shakespeare  Epoch  - 
The  Milton  Epoch     - 
The  Dryden  Epoch    - 
The  Pope  Epoch 
The  Johnson  Epoch  - 
The  >%  ordsworth  Epoch  - 
The  Tennyson  Epoch 
<ireek  Lives  from  Plutarch.  Translated  by  C.  E.  Byles, 

B.  A  .  and  containing  the  following  Livea :  Theeeus,  Lycurgus, 
Themistoclcm  Aristldes,  Pericles,  Aldbiades,  Dion,  DemoAthenes, 
and  Alexander.    With  illustrations  and  maps.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Arnold's  Modem   French.     Edited  by  H.  L.  HrrroN, 

M.A.,  Senior  Modem  Languages  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors' School. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.      Book  I,  Is.  6d. ;  Book  II.,  2s. 

Arnold's  Lectures  Francaises.     Four  vols.    Books  I. 

and  II.  Edited  and  Arranged  by  Jbtta  S.  Wolff.  B4ioks  III.  and 
IV.  Edited  and  Arranged  by  M.  A.  Gekothwuhl,  Litt.D.  Illustrated 
with  Kcproductions  of  Pointings  by  French  artists.  Book  I.,  Is.  Sd.  ; 
Books  II.,  III.,  IV.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Le  Manuscrit  de  ma  Mdre.    By  Lamartine.    Abridged 

and  Edited  by  Luct  E.  Farbkr.  Only  authorised  English  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Arnold's  Athfoncod  French  Soriesm 

Introduction.  Historical  Notes,  and  a  few  Exercises  in  French 
Composition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

De  I'Ans^leterre.  Par  Madame  de  Stael.  Edited  by 
W.  G.  Uartoo,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  French  at  University 
College,  London. 

Le  Coup  d'CtaL     Par  Victor  Higo.      Edited  by 

J.  W.  Li^XOSDON,  M.A. 

Causeries  du  Lundi.     Par  Sainte-Beuve.    Edited 

by  A.  W.  TRE<«iLER,  M.A.,  Assistant  Ma»tcr  at  Cb.vrterhouse. 

Latin  Exercises  on  Latin  Models.    Bv  A.  C.  P.  Lin.n, 

Head  Mistre&t  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  HipVi  Scho«.»l.  Crown  ^vo, 

cloUi,  Is. 
Eat'h  cxcrx'isc  has  (1)  l-itin  sentences  fnun  l^atin  authors;  (•_')  ques- 
tion* on  thi'^"  j^iitciKx-s  to  eliiit  frcnn  the  i»ujiil  the  nilc  illustnitcd  by 
the  s<ut.'iuvs  :  (3)  twv»  .M.'ta  <.f  English  sentonccs:.  all  of  which  arc  tmns- 
Lited  fri»m  Latin  authors,  and  illustrate  the  con>tructiou  which  fi»nns 
thfc  subjtxt  of  the  exeri-i*e. 

Easy  Latin  Prose.     Bv  W.  H.  SpRAc.t;E,  M.A.,  Assistant 

M.isttr  at  the  City  t»f  lA»iul<»n  Schi»ol.    Cn»wn  ^vo,  cloth.  Is.  <iJ. 
A   Key   «'btainable  only   by   Teachers  on   written  applioiitiou.      Trice 
Ss,  tid.  net. 

Dies  Romani.     A  new  Latin  Reading  Book.      Edited  bv 
W.  K.  WiTTox,  M.  A. .  Classical  Master  at  St,  Olavos  Grammar  School. 
Crown  >vo.  cloth.  Is.  tU. 
A  rcpresentAtivt^  selection  from  Caesar,  Ovid,  Catullus.  Ciccr\»,  Horace. 

and  Vi*^!,  J^c      Nf  nt»to«  or  viKVibulary. 

The  Bes:inner*s  Book  of  Greek.    By  D.  H.  Marshall, 

M.A.    Cn»iM»  >vo.  cloth,  1*.  tjd. 

Arnold's  Shilling:  Arithmetic.      By  ;T.   P.   Ktrkman, 

M.A.,  and  .L  T.  Littlk,  M.A.  .Assistant  Masters  at  Bedfi'rdGr:unm;ir 
SchvK^l.      Crown  i^vo,  cloth,  with  or  without  Answers,  1*. 

Five  Thousand  Arithmetical  Exercises.    By  R.  \V.  K. 

EdwakI'S  M.A..  LtvluixT  on  Mathematics  at  Kings  V'ollege, 
Londun,  Cri»wn  Svo,  cloth,  with  ««r  without  Auswers,  Sjs  od. 
An^wers  separately,  cl.th,  1* 

Algebra.       A    Course  for  Schot>b.      By  W.    1).    Kr.t.AR, 

Science  M;iStor,  Eton  College.  Cix>wn  jivo.  cloth,  with  i-r  without 
An^^wcrs,  S»,  (xll 

Test    Papers  in   Elementary  Mathematics.     Bv  A, 

Clement  Joses.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  and  C.  H.  Blomfikliv  M.A..  'il.Sc,. 
Mathon.atical  Masters  at  Bradfonl  lirannnar  S*'h*H^l.  i\V»  )^<^n^ 
Cn>wn  ^v^^  cloth,  without  An&wers.  2».  <Vi,  ;  with  An*wci>.  Jl*. 
Answers  s<'jiarately.  Is. 

Practical    Trigonometr>\      By  H    C,  Pij^vnk,  M.A., 

Httadmasti^r  of  lUnci\>ft  s  Sch.x^l.  and  R.  C.  F.kwi^ra,  Assistant 
M.istcr  at  Clifton  ColKyo.    t.>i.wn  >vv\  cl*th.  2*.  ChL 
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THE  MYEBS  HISTMR 

General  History. 

A  Complete  Outline  in  one  rcjlume  of  tbc  WuiMsHiili 
of  Eastern  Nations  to  the  PreMut  TuDe.  JMpCsd 
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NGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  SYSTEM: 
5  PRINCIPLES  AND  RESULTS.^ 

By  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler,  LL.D. 
and 
H.  BoMPAS  Smith,  M.A. 
aster  of  King  Edward  VII.   School,   Lytham. 

paper  of  which  this  is  a  summary  is  the 
itcome  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
ithors  in  different  parts  of  England  during 
ner  of  1907,  with  the  help  of  officers  of 
jcation  authorities  and  of  headmasters, 
resses,  and  other  teachers  in  elementary 
mdary  schools. 

ther  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
ications,  oral  and  written,  were  received, 

authors  are  much-  indebted  to  their 
its  for  the  great. amount  of  trouble  taken 
/ing  information. 

cholarship  system  is  a  distinctive  mark 
sh  education.  Its  beginnings  date  from 
ile  Ages.  Its  modem  developments  are 
j  with  the  growth  of  competitive  exam- 

upon  which  it  largely  depends.  There 
ys  been  in  England  a  readiness  to  help 
youths  of  exceptional  promise  to  intel- 
pportunities  appropriate  to  their  powers, 
e  has  also  been  a  great  reluctance  to 
rondary  and  higher  education  under  the 
>ntrol  of  the  State,  and  consequently  a 
:e  for  a  variety  of  semi-independent 
epresenting  different  social  traditions  and 
■  view.  These  two  facts  in  combination 
in  the  scholarship  system,  to  which  in 
Victorian  era  the  general  belief  in  the 
f  open  competition  gave  a  wider  vogue, 
he  last  generation,  however,  new  forces 
jccted  English  educational  arrangements 
vy  strain.  Improved  higher  education 
>me  on  civic  and  economic  grounds  a 
lecessity.  New  sections  of  the  community 
landing  access  to  secondary  schools.  It 
lecessary,  therefore,  either  to  extend  the 
lip  system  or  to  embark  upon  a  policy 
or  nearly  free,  secondary  and  higher 
1  in  institutions  under  direct  public  con- 
le  latter  policy  would  have  been  wasteful 
ng    educational    resources.     Nor    is    the 

paper  read  before  the  Educational  Science  Section  of  the 
iatioa  at  its  meeting  at  Leicester,  1907. 

105,  Vol.  9.] 


remission  of  school  fees  sufficient  by  itself  to 
enable  the  poorest  scholars  to  postpone  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  wage-earning  occupations. 
Maintenance  allowances  are  also  necessary.  The 
scholarship  policy  has  enabled  the  local  authori- 
ties established  under  the  Education  Act  of  190J 
to  meet  in  the  quickest  and  most  economical 
manner  the  demand  for  extended  facilities  for 
secondary  education,  a  demand  accelerated  by 
new  Government  regulations  for  the  training  of 
pupil  teachers.  The  fact  that  many  of  their 
pupils  pay  fees  has  enabU^d  the  secondary  schools 
to  carry  on  their  work  with  less  public  aid  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary,  and  more 
public  money  has  thus  been  made  available  for 
maintenance  allowances.  Thus  through  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  scholarship  system,  which  links 
together  schools  of  different  types  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  public  authority,  much  has 
been  done  within  the  last  five  years  to  construct 
a   framework  of  national  education. 

The  five  chief  branches  of  the  English  scholar- 
ship  system  are : 

(i)  Scholarships  tenable  at  universities  or  other 
places  of  advanced  education. 

(2)  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  great  secondary 
boarding  schools  (**  public  schools  **). 

(3)  Junior  scholarships  from  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  to  the  secondary  day  schools. 

(4)  Intermediate  scholarships  enabling  pupils  to 
prolong  their  secondary  education. 

(5)  Scholarships  tenable  at  evening  schools  and 
classes. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  payment  of  Gov- 
ernment grants  to  secondary  schools  may  greatly 
affect  the  present  situation.  But  the  scholarship 
system  has,  at  any  rate,  served  as  a  useful  expe- 
dient in  a  time  of  rapid  social  change.  There  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  offer  of  junioi# 
scholarships  has  been  too  profuse.  Improvements 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  them- 
selves are  far  more  important  than  an  indefinite 
increase  of  facilities  for  the  transference  of  child- 
ren from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  great  diversity  of  the  conditions  and  of  the 
methods  of  administration  in  different  areas  pre- 
vents any  generalisations  as  to  the  working  of  the 
scholarship  system  from  being  universally  applic- 
able, but  the  following  have  been  the  chief  results 
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of   the   system   as   it   has   developed   In    England 
during-  recent  years  : 

(i)  The  scholarship  system  has  made  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  old  and  new,  the  educational  goal 
of  hundreds  of  students  of  good  ability  who  under 
former  conditions  would  have  been  shut  out  from 
academic  studies. 

(2)  Many  boys  and  some  girls  of  exceptional 
ability  have  been  helped  forward  to  high  academic 
distinction. 

(3)  A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  from 
public  elementary  schools  have  been  enabled  by 
means  of  scholarships  to  obtain  access  to 
secondary  schools.  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  during  the  last  five  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  new  regulations  for  the  train- 
ing of  pupil  teachers.  In  the  year  1906  nearly 
12,000  scholarships  and  bursaries  were  awarded 
by  local  education  authorities  to  enable  children 
to  pass  from  primarv  to  secondary  schools.  Of 
these  rather  more  than  5,000  were  confined  to 
boys,  about  4,600  to  girls,  and  the  remainder 
were  open  to  boys  and  girls  on  equal  terms. 
Assuming  that  on  an  average  these  scholarships 
were  tenable  for  three  years,  this  would  give  a 
total  of  36,000  scholarships  running  concurrently. 
Besides  these  general  ^scholarships  there  were 
awarded  in  the  same  year  rather  more  than  10,000 
scholarships  and  bursaries  confined  to  intending 
pupil  teachers.  Of  these,  1,787  were  for  boys,  and 
4,915  for  girls.  In  some  areas  the  number  of 
entrance  scholarships  to  secondary  schools  is  very 
large.  In  London  about  2,000  are  given  annually, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  one  such  scholarship  is 
given  for  every  forty  children  in  attendance  at 
the  primary  schools.  Besides  these  so-called 
junior  scholarships,  a  number  of  intermediate  and 
senior  scholarships  arc  also  q^iven.  The  total 
amount  spent  annually  by  local  education  authori- 
ties on  junior  and  pupil-teacher  scholarships  is 
apparently  rather  more  than  half  a  million. 

(4)  In  some  cases  the  provision  of  junior 
scholarships  of  small  value  has  been  In  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  Thus,  of  the  12,000 
junior  scholarships  just  mentioned,  more  than  a 
quarter  arc  of  the  nominal  value  of  ;£j^  or  less, 
and  about  2,500  are  valued  at  ;^,'2  or  less.  With 
this  has  occasionally  gone  a  tendency  to  fail  in 
giving  sufficiently  prolonged  or  ample  help  to  the 
handful  of  pupils  who  show  very  marked  ability  or 
promise.  There  Is  a  lack  of  scholarships  by  which 
children  of  small  means  might  be  enabled  to  go 
to  first-grade  secondary  schools,  and  many  more 
intermediate  and  secondary  scholarships  are 
needed.  Our  information  is  incomplete,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes  it  tends  to  show  that,  excluding 
pupil-teacher  scholarships,  the  number  of  inter- 
mediate scholarships  is  only  4  per  cent.,  and  of 
senior  scholarships  only  3  per  cent.,  of  the 
number  of  junior  scholarships.  To  secure  for 
large  numbers  of  children  of  average  powers  a 
somewhat  longer  education  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  received  is  an  excellent  object,  if  the 
education  so  given  is  appropriate  to  the  children's 


needs.  But  a  scholarship  system  may  in 
run  prove  socially  deleterious  if  it  gives 
widespread  encouragement  to  merely 
ability  without  at  the  same  time  taking 
pains  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  U 
thorough  training  for  carefully  selected  in 
of  unusual  capacity.  And  a  scholarshif 
is  economically  vicious  if  it  imposes  a  di 
tlonate  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  i 
tivated  families  with  slender  incomes,  wi 
the  same  time  providing  for  such  familie 
tlonal  opportunities  of  an  intellectual 
appropriate  to  their  needs. 

(5)  To     a     limited     extent     scholarshi] 
bridged  over  the  gulf  between   lower  an< 
secondary   education,    a    gulf   which  in 
is  social  as  well  as  intellectual. 

(6)  The  scholarship  system  has  \irtua 
to  span  the  gap  between  the  public  el< 
schools  and  the  great  public  (boarding) 
The  latter  are  mainly  fed  from  a  specia 
preparatory  school.  But  many  clever  bo 
parents  can  give  them  the  intellectual 
tion  afforded  by  such  preparatory  sch 
enabled  by  scholarships  to  obtain  a  pub 
education  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost.  A 
pears  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  th 
could  not  be  sent  to  public  schools  of  : 
without  such  pecuniary  help. 

(7)  A  lop-sided  development  has  recer 
given  to  the  scholarship  system  through 
ministrative  need  of  securing  large  nui 
recruits  (chiefly  girls)  for  the  elemental 
teaching  profession.  Apart  from  this,  th 
of  girls  are  as  yet  less  liberally  recognl* 
those  of  boys. 

(8)  The  records  kept  of  the  later  ca 
scholarship-holders  are  at  present  ina 
Such  evidence  as  is  forthcoming  points  to 
elusion  that  an  overwhelming  majority  \ 
literary,  clerical,  and  other  non-industrial 
We  have  records  of  the  after  careers  of 
who  were  junior  scholarship  holders  in 
shire,  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  or  Some 
these,  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  went 
university;  ly  per  cent,  became  teacher 
all  In  primary  schools ;  6  per  cent,  ent 
Civil  Service ;  rather  more  than  40  p 
became  clerks  or  went  into  business ; 
than  3  per  cent,  became  engineers.  M 
ther  information  is  necessary  before  an} 
conclusions  can  be  drawn,  but  these  figur 
suggest  that  the  scholarship  system,  as  a 
organised,  fails  to  select  and  reward  a 
portion  of  boys  and  girls  whose  abilities  i 
tical  and  constructive  rather  than  lite 
purely  sclentllic. 

(9)  A  chief  motive  In  the  English  scl 
system  has  been  the  benevolent  desire 
every  clever  boy  (and,  more  recently,  clcv 
a  chance  of  individual  advancement 
higher  education.  But  less  thought  seems 
been  given  to  the  practical  question,  WI 
of  secondary  and  higher  education  is  bes 
to  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  individual 
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er?  As  the  dominant  tradition  in  the 
Tk  of  secondary  education  for  boys  has 
I  by  the  requirements  of  literary  callings, 
the  secondary  schools  which  are  justly 
igfh  esteem  are  not  necessarily  in  a  posi- 
^•ive  the  most  suitable  training  to  all 
s  for  whom  a  slightly  prolonged  educa- 
now  desired.  The  experience  gained 
the  working  of  the  present  scholarship 
revealing  the  lack  of  adjustment  between 
litional  courses  of  study  and  the  intellec- 
social  needs  of  modern  life.  To  remedy 
rt  new  types  of  secondary-school  curri- 
e  needed. 

le  scholarship  question  should  be  looked 
I  national  point  of  view,  not  only  from 
point  of  the  personal  advantage  and  pre- 
[>f  the  individual  scholar.  The  funda- 
irpose  of  a  scholarship  system  in  all  its 
id  branches  is  the  direction  of  ability  to- 
lose  callings  in  which  the  individual 
are  best  qualified,  by  natural  aptitude 
hysical  stamina,  to  render  valuable  ser- 
le  nation.  But  hitherto  there  has  been 
dency  to  give  preferential  treatment  to 
iting  of  the  more  literary  professions. 
le  English  scholarship  system  has  worked 
1  in  a  rough  sort  of  way  during  a  period 
social  change  and  of  resulting  educa- 
velopment.  But  in  itself  it  is  no  suiii- 
stitute  for  a  coherent  system  of  higher 
I,  intellectually  efficient  in  all  its  grades 
tjcally  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a  modern 

Reforms    Needed. 
•   fundamental  needs   are   the    reform   of 
tntary  schools,  both  in  town  and  country, 
trovision  of  new  types  of  secondary-school 
m.     The  conditions  under  which  the  vast 

of  English  elementary-school  teachers 
esent  obliged  to  work  prevent  them  from 
sufficiently  individualised  training,  moral 
llectual,  to  the  children  committed  to 
e.  The  improvement  of  the  elementary 
ill  secure  for  the  children  the  kind  of 
ining  which  will  best  enable  the  more 
r  of  them  to  take  advantage  of  advanced 
)f  study.  It  will  also  tend  to  lessen  the 
avage  which  at  present  destroys  the  unity 
ish  education  in  its  elementary  stage, 
effective  improvement  will  be  very  costly 
ssarily  slow  in  operation.  The  necessary 
art  of  the  reform  of  the  elementary  school 

the  increased  differentiation  of  the 
y  schools,  and  the  better  adaptation  of 
ricula  to  modern  needs.  Nearly  all  the 
y  day  schools  in  England  need  more  gen- 
lancial  assistance  in  order  to  attain  a 
isure  of  intellectual  efficiency. 
le  English  scholarship  system  in  its  pre- 
m  gives  special  advantage  to  urban  dis- 
h  fails  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of 
g  children  living  in  the  country.  These 
1  prevented  by  distance  or  expense  from 
access  to  a  secondary  school.     In  some 


cases  more  boarding  scholarships  are  needed. 
Secondary  **  tops  '*  should  be  added  to  some  cen- 
trally situated  rural  elementary  schools. 

(lii)  Much  more  should  be  done  to  provide 
higher  secondary  education  of  first-rate  quality  in 
day  schools  in  many  smaller  towns.  There  is  a 
danger  of  higher  secondary  education  becoming 
(outside  a  few  favoured  centres)  the  privilege  of 
the  well-to-do.  The  new  Regulations  for  Secon- 
dary Schools  increase  this  danger.  Government 
grants  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  are  needed  for 
higher  secondary  schools,  and  in  aid  of  higher 
secondary  **  tops  **  in  other  carefully  selected 
secondary  schools. 

(iv)  There  is  need  for  a  more  generous  pro- 
vision of  intermediate  and  higher  scholarships  to 
enable  pupils  of  special  ability  to  complete  the 
full  course  at  a  higher  secondary  school  or  to 
proceed  to  an  institution  of  university  rank  or 
of  advanced  professional  training.  For  girls 
especially  more  higher  scholarships  are  required, 
tenable  at  a  variety  of  institutions  for  academic  or 
practical  study. 

(v)  The  fixed  value  of  the  scholarships  awarded 
by  open  competition  at  the  public  schools  and 
universities  might  well  be  reduced.  Ample  sup- 
plementary allowances  should  be  given  to  those 
scholars  who  need  them,  after  private  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

(vi)  Methods  of  selection  which  set  a  pre- 
mium upon  cramming  and  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
the  candidate's  health  and  physique  should  be 
sternly  discouraged.  The  best  examinations  now 
conducted  for  junior  scholarships  are  confined,  so 
far  as  written  tests  are  concerned,  to  papers  in 
English  and  arithmetic.  The  written  examina- 
tion should,  where  numbers  are  not  too  great, 
be  supplemented  by  a  simple  oral  test.  The  ex- 
aminers should  also  have  access  to  the  pupil's 
school  record.  Stress  should  always  be  laid  upon 
physical  fitness.  Each  local  scholarship  system 
might  thus  become  an  incentive  to  the  healthy  up- 
bringing of  children  by  making  a  fair  standard 
of  physical  development  a  condition  of  eligibility. 

THE   SCHOLARSHIP   SYSTEM  AT  A  RESI- 
DENTIAL    UNIVERSITY.! 
By  H.  A.  MiERS,  F.R.S. 
Waynflete  Professor  of  Mineralogy,   Oxford. 

IN   the  very  brief  contribution  that   I  have  to 
make  to  this  discussion,  I  propose  to  confine 
myself    entirely    to    the   scholarship    system 
at  a  residential  university  like  Oxford.     Here  two 
main  objects  are  to  be  secured  : 

(i)  The  opportunity  for  the  poorer  lads  of 
marked  ability  to  get  admission  to  the  university. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  an  intellectual  class 
of  student,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of 
scholars  who  can  live  together  to  their  mutual 
benefit. 

To  these  may  be  added  : 

(3)  Means  of  endowing  industrious  lads  who  are 

J  From  a  communiration  to  the  Educational  Science  Section  of  tb« 
British  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Leicester,  1907. 
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unable  to  win  the  greater  scholarship  prizes  in 
open  competition,  but  need  endowment  if  they 
are  to  live  at  an  expensive  university — the  resi- 
dential system  being  necessarily  more  expensive — 
and 

(4)  The  encouragement  of  special  studies  by 
special  scholarships. 

With  regard  to  (i)  there  is  very  little  now  to 
prevent  any  lad  of  really  marked  ability  from 
winning  his  way  to  the  university  by  means  of 
scholarships,  however  humble  his  origin.  So  far 
the  present  system  is  a  success ;  provided  that  a 
boy  can  get  his  foot  on  the  lower  rounds  of  the 
ladder.  But  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  at  Ox- 
ford scholarship  money  is  spent  on  many  young 
men  who  could  afford  to  do  without  it,  although 
the  estimates  of  their  number  vary  greatly.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  a  few  scholarship 
candidates  do  afford  to  come  to  the  university  as 
commoners. 

With  regard  to  (2),  it  is  most  important  that 
boys  of  ability  should  come  together  and  form  an 
intellectual  class  in  the  university,  that  they  should 
consist  of  poor  and  rich  alike,  and  that  every  col- 
lege should  have  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  all  receive 
a  uniform  endowment  of  about  /^So  a  year.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  all  scholarships  should  be  of 
a  nominal  value,  say,  of  ^^,40  a  year,  and  should 
only  be  supplemented  by  an  additional  endow- 
ment raising  them  to  ;£r8o  or  more  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  really  necessary.  This  would  liberate 
funds  which  would  render  it  possible  to  bring 
to  the  university  and  to  maintain  there  many  of 
a  highly  deserving  class  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  industrious  boys  who  arc  not 
quite  up  to  the  open  scholarship  standard,  but 
who  have  everything  to  gain  from  a  university 
caretrr,  and  are  a  great  strength  lo  the  uni- 
versity and  the  colleges.  Call  them  exhibitioners 
or  what  you  will,  the  point  is  that  they  should  not 
be  elected  merely  on  open  competition,  but  to 
some  extent  on  personal  recommendation.  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  relax  the  principle 
of  absolutely  free  and  open  competition  for  the 
scholarship  boys.  The  few  cases  of  breakdown 
are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  good 
results  that  follow  from  healthy  competition,  but 
the  competition  should  be  between  the  boys,  and 
not  between  schools  or  colleges. 

The  present  scramble  for  scholars  not  only 
between  the  two  older  universities,  but  also  be- 
tween the  various  colleges  at  each,  leads  to  no 
useful  result.  It  sometimes  ends  in  very  indif- 
ferent competitors  being  left  for  those  colleges 
which  come  late.  Add  to  this  the  worry  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  sending  boys  up  from 
school  for  several  successive  competitions,  and  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  room  for  more  combination 
and  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  colleges.  The 
group  system  by  which  several  colleges  combine 
and  hold  the  examinations  together  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  independent  system,  and 
has  been  more  developed  at  Cambridge  than  at 
Oxford.     A  college  objection  to  large  groups   is 


that,  owing  to  the  number  of  candidates, 
no  opportunity  for  the  examiners  to  beco 
sonally  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  if  the  e: 
tion   were   held   only   twice    a    year  it   m 
made   more   prolonged   and    more  thoroui 
it   is   now,    and  give  ample   opportunity 
examiners  to  study  their  candidates  on  b 
their    respective   colleges.      From   a  large 
system  it  is  only  one  step  to  a  still  larg< 
bination  by  which  scholarship  examination: 
be  really  conducted  by  the  university,  sa 
a  year,  and  the  scholars  drafted  into  the 
colleges.     That  such  an  arrang;-ement  is  1 
pi  acticable  is  shown  by  the  working  of  the 
scholarships.     This  would,  of  course,  leai 
colleire  free  to  reject  an  offered  scholar,  am 
not  preclude  the  possibility   of   a  certain 
of  college   scholarships   in    addition  to  th 
ministered  by  the  university. 

The  endowments  that  I  have  mc 
under  (3)  for  boys  below  the  highest  sch< 
standard  might  well  be  exhibitions  admi 
by  the  colleges  themselves.  I  should  add 
the  scholarship  examinations  were  admi 
by  the  university,  I  would  be  glad  to 
scholarships  at  the  ladies'  colleges  1 
under  the  same  system,  and  largely  incr€ 
number. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  great  grieva 
the  present  time  concerning  the  scholars!] 
tem  is  the  fact  that  the  examinations  ai 
stantly  becoming  harder,  and  are  tending 
and  more  to  enforce  specialisation  at  s 
Anything  which  will  prevent  this  would  be  « 
and  it  would  be  far  easier  for  the  universil 
whole  to  keep  the  standard  imiform  and  | 
than  for  the  individual  colleges  w^hich  are  ii 
petition  with  each  other.  It  is  as  easy  to 
scholarship  boys  of  real  promise  from  a 
of  competitors  by  means  of  a  fairly  simj 
wide  examination  as  by  the  more  spec 
advanced  examination  which  now  prevai 
there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  the  same 
including  classics,  mathematics,  science, 
and  modern  languages,  should  not  be  se 
competitors  alike,  though  it  might  be  ne 
to  preserve  a  distinction  between  scholars 
aminations  for  modern-side  boys  and  th 
the  classical  side.  But  such  things  as  es 
tions  in  classics  or  mathematics  or  hist 
science  alone  ought  to  be  unnecessary;  s 
as  they  exist  there  is  little  reason  why  schol 
shoukl  not  he  given  also  for  each  of  th( 
subjects  which  form  part  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum.  I  believe  that  if  the  uni 
scholarship  examination  were  more  wide  ai 
eral,  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  com 
examination  would  disappear;  those  ev 
mainly  due  to  the  special  cramming  demar 
the  present  examinations.  It  would  also  t 
possible  for  every  and  any  school  to  have  a 
of  winning  schoIarshi]is. 

But  with  regard  to  (4),  if  scholarships  in 
subjects  should  be  discouraged  for  sch( 
thev  should  be  encouraged  for  another  clt 
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jsent  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  our 
system,  namely,  the  class  of  advanced 

A  few  of  them  from  favoured  countries 
provided  for  by  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  while  we  are 
-kg  all  sorts  of  advanced  courses,  di- 
nd  research  degfrees,  we  have  established 
rships  to  enable  the  poorer  student  to 
1  these  courses,  although  there  are  prob- 
y  who  are  better  qualified  by  their  pre- 
ining^  for  them  than  for  the  ordinary 
►ursc. 

red  need,  which  is  also  very  often  over- 
s  that  for  some  provision  whereby  a 
ip  may  be  prolonged  for  post-graduate 
nothing  is  more  valuable,  both  for  a 
'  and  for  its  better  students,  than  the 
ice  of  a  considerable  body  of  young  men 
in  research  or  teaching  work,  or  in 
study,  under  the  direction  of  the  uni- 
sachcrs. 

any  men  drift  away  into  professions  or 
ns  for  which  they  are  not  best  fitted, 
ecause  they  cannot  afford  to  stay  on  at 
Tsity  at  the  exact  time  when  a  year  or 
Ivanced  work  would  supply  just  the  intel- 
imulus  that  they  require,  and  would  en- 
e  who  possess  some  originality  to  show 
abilities. 

r   matter  of  supreme  importance  is   the 
of  the  scholarship  system   upon  school 

The  present  harmful  over-training  of 
oys  in  special  directions,  and  the  conse- 
^lect  of  others,  can  only  be  prevented 
ining  on  the  normal  curriculum,  and  by 
to  allow  the  examinations  to  increase  in 
as  they  do  now ;  in  other  words,  to 
lat  the  scholarship  examinations  shaU  set 
lal  standard  of  curriculum  for  the  abler 
K:hooI,  and  not  a  standard  which  is  only 
e  by  a  few  highlv-trained  boys  of  quite 
[>ility ;  just  as  the  ordinary  entrance  exam- 
to  the  universities,  if  they  are  to  be 
ed,  should  set  the  normal  standard  of 
m  for  the  ordinary  boys, 
iclude,  my  suggestions  amount  to  this  : 
e  that  very  considerable  reforms  are 
in  university  scholarships ;  that  they 
«  by  competitive  examination  of  a  less 
character,  should  be  in  general  of  less 
id  should  be  administered  by  the  univer- 
it  exhibitions  given  otherwise  than  by 
tion  should  be  administered  by  the  col- 
at  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  should 
led  for  advanced  or  post-graduate  work ; 
there  should  be  more  provision  for  pro- 
ordinary  scholarships  for  these  purposes. 


and  Anecdotes  for  Translation  into  French.  By 
viii  +  72  pp.  (Bell.)  IS. — To  those  who 
r  believe  in  the  educational  value  of  elementary 
position  in  French  this  nice  little  book  may  be 
dcd.  It  contains  a  number  of  anecdotes  and 
ies,  with  translations  of  ditVicult  expressions  and 
nmatical  hints,  as  well  as  a  vocabulary,  which 
be  complete. 


THE     SCHOLARSHIP     SYSTEM     AT     THE 
PUBLIC     SCHOOLS.^ 

By  the  Rev.  A.  A.   David,   M..\. 
Headmaster  of  Clifton  College. 

MY  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  mainly  to 
entrance  scholarships  at  the  public 
schools   and  the   universities. 

The  present  system  is  based  upon  two  principles 
which  should  be  clearly  distinguished  at  the 
outset.  The  first  may  be  identified  with  the  ori- 
ginal motive  of  scholarship  donors  and  founders, 
namely,  the  desire  to  assist  those  who  can  prove 
their  fitness  for  higher  education,  but  would  be 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  it  without  monetary 
aid. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  a  country 
not  lavish  in  the  respect  it  pays  to  intellectual 
distinction  as  such,  the  position  of  the  **  poor 
scholar  **  should  have  developed  into  one  of 
honour.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  disentangle 
motives,  but  I  should  say  with  some  assurance 
that  upon  the  whole  the  status  of  a  scholar  at 
school  or  university  is  sought  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  distinction  it  confers  and  the  stimulus  it 
supplies  to  self-respect  as  for  its  money  value. 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  dow^n  the  second  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  system  is  based  as  the 
recognition  and  encouragement  of  superior  ability 
and  attainment  by  means  of  a  special  status 
carrying  with  it  a  fixed  emolument.  The  difficulty 
of  the  existing  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
these  two  principles  cross  each  other  and  are 
applied  in  confusion.  Open  competition  has 
naturally  resulted  in  the  bestowal  of  fixed  emolu- 
ments on  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  an 
examination,  but  may  or  may  not  be  in  need  of 
financial  assistance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  attempt  has  yet 
been  completed  to  estimate  the  extent  of  what 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  malappropriation 
of  charitable  funds.  Two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford 
and  one  at  Cambridge,  have  begun  an  inquiry 
into  the  whole  question,  which,  I  believe,  includes 
an  attempt  to  gather  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  those  holding  college  scholarships,  who  without 
them  would  have  been  unable  to  come  to  the 
L'xiiversity  at  all.  At  present  this  proportion 
must  be  a  matter  of  impression.  But  I  think  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with 
schools  and  universities  would  be  that  the  system 
has  gone  quite  wrong  enough  to  call  for  reform. 

In  devising  such  reform,  two  things  should 
be   borne   in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  most  important  that  no 
separation  should  be  made  between  students  who 
need  the  monetary  assistance  of  a  scholarship 
and  those  who  deem  the  distinction  worth  winning 
for  its  own  sake,  but  except  in  a  very  few 
cases  cannot  bring  themselves  to  resign  the 
emolument. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  form  a  class  of  neces- 
sitous students  who  would  be  compelled  to  bear 

1  .\  paper  read  before  the   EHucaiional  Science  Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  its  meeting  at  L-icest-r,  1907. 
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a  mark  of  poverty  which  would  in  any  way  debar 
them  from  full  social  intercourse  on  equal  terms 
with  their  fellows.  This  consideration  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  at  the  universities,  where  an 
underg^raduate's  education  depends  so  vitally  ujjon 
his  chances  of  taking  a  full  and  unrestricted  share 
in  colleg^e  life.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  economy  by  those  who  choose  to  be 
careful  in  the  regulation  of  their  expenses.  Ir 
many  colleges  such  economy  need  in  no  way 
cramp  their  social  life.  But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  it  becomes  unwholesome,  and  in  order  that 
their  choice  of  associates  and  friends  shall  not 
be  unduly  limited,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall 
start  on  a  level  with  those  who  have  come  possibly 
with  a  less  serious  purpose,  but  nevertheless  have 
their  share  to  give  and  take  in  the  common  life. 

I  would  therefore  deprecate  any  attempt  to 
impose  a  universal  limitation  upon  scholarship 
candidates  by  demanding  a  declaration  of  peed 
before  the  examination.  Such  a  step  would  not 
only  produce  an  undesirable  effect  upon  the  sub- 
sequent status  of  the  scholar,  but  it  would  also  be 
extremely  difficult  to  exact  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy. 

Take  the  case  of  a  parent  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  declare  whether  or  not  he  could  send  his 
boy  to  a  public  school  or  to  the  university  without 
the  assistance  of  exactly  that  scholarship  for 
which  he  wishes  to  enter  him.  It  might  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to 
such  a  question,  and  it  would  be  equally  impos- 
sible tor  the  school  or  college  authorities,  before 
they  have  established  any  kind  of  confidential 
relations  with  him,  to  ask  for  such  information 
as  wo'jld  enable  them  to  assist  him  to  an  answer. 

In  the  <ecv>r.d  place,  it  is  ii-ipv^rtaii:  that  the 
s:a:;:>  o:  scholar  should  not  be  entirely  disso- 
ciated :ro::i  the  mor.ey  grant,  which.  like  tht* 
sv'hv^.ar's  gown,  is  a  sign  and  symbol  o:  an 
honourable  estate.  A  very  small  emoiunient 
wouic  be  sutr.cient  to  seal  the  value  o:  the  cis- 
::nc::cn  attaineo,  but  it  ir.ust  be  attached  thereto 
without  question,  and  cuite  irrespective  o:  the 
car-cicate's  nteo. 

The  schen'.e  i  wou!d  suggest  is  as  :\\!v^w>  . 
I  wou'vi  rexiuoe  the  money  va'ue  v^i  a:!  scho'.ar- 
sh:p>  in  the  first  instance  to  Sv^nu* thing  ahnos: 
nc^n:ina-.  ;^J^N?  is  the  usual  \  a'.ue  of  a  schv^'ar^^hir 
at  Oxtorvi.  It  is  a*Sv>  ..  cv^n:n:on  \atue  o:  entrance 
scho'.arsh.ns  at  publ.o  sch,x^Is.  I  wvn:!d  cut  then: 
all  covsn  :.>  -'-^^-  ^^-^^  balance  ot  scho'.ar^hir 
rt  \  e  n  ue  v,  .^  u  *.  cl  :  h.  e  r  be  co  n  vertex  i  n,  t  o  a  u  ii :"  e  r.  t  a  - 
ticn   !.:nv:>.    "r,:n    v. hi.h    C'-^-ts    wv^ 


ilvi    S- 


.'  K 


private.'"   i"i  'i*.*  "•    ^ 

The  :n\c5:ia:a:..  n  :nvv^!vevi  in  the  case  v^:   >u 
cts>:ul  caraiviates   \^cu*v:.   o:  cv^urse,  *;x*  oifr.o*. 

«&v.v.    \.^..v,...^.        «.'..•     ..>•     vX.      .  t.  ...I.  ..»wX^.X\.     %.. 

the  authorities  \\ou*a  >?  o.xnnvanicatins:  wi 
parents  cr  guaralans  with  whont  a  ^x-r^ona!  >.v 
cectior.  wou'i  a'reaay  ha\e  l>cen  initiate:. 
:>  n:uch  easier  :o  asx  :Vr  .vnnclentia!  e\iaen 
abvu:  a  boy  who  has  already  Sx::  eievtevi  t>, 
abcu:  one  who  is  '  ::>  ^  ^  his  lac^  '';  av^:  it 
tasier   :or  a  parx::\:   t,^  C'^o   cernite   answers 


those  who,  by  the  fact  of  the  election,  ha^ 
definite  interest  in  his  son. 

Take  a  concrete  instance.  A  boy  is  e 
a  a  entrance  scholarship  at  school  or  coll* 
is  therefore  sure  of  £20  a  year.  His  fai 
at  once  apply,  and  probably  has  already 
for  augmentation.  He  is  informed  of  tl 
sum  for  which  his  son  may  expect  to  livt 
ablv  at  that  particular  school  or  college 
asked  to  say  how  much  he  needs  to  i 
that  amount,  and  to  give  confidential  pa 
which  should  enable  the  authorities  tc 
themselves  that  the  boy  could  not  come 
I  c  might  be  only  another  £2a — it  m^t  b 
Whatever  it  was,  the  assignment  vouM 
gether  private. 

\o  doubt  mistakes  would  be  made 
should  be  obser\ed  that  few  colleges  01 
are  without  experience  in  the  conduct 
investigations.  At  most  colleges  there 
hibition  funds,  at  most  schools  augn 
funds,  which  are  already  administered  io 
the  method  described  above.  I  believe 
same  method  would  be  found  practicable 
lartjer  scale. 

I  would  make  one  further  point.  It  1 
suggested  that  all  scholarships  should  be 
to  a  nominal  amount  in  the  first  instance, 
augmented  upon  the  result  of  suhseqoet 
inations  much  in  the  same  way  that  m 
converted  into  major  scholarships  at  Cai 

There  is  a  strong  objection  10  such  a 
It  is  to  my  mind  most  undesirable  tha 
or  an  undergraduate  should  be  liable  to  t 
of  tinancial  anxiety  while  he  is  at  «x)rk 
accepted  as  a  scholar  he  ought  to  be  ass 
a  reasonable  easine-ss  in  n'.oney  aiatiers 
the  whole  pericni  of  his  residence,  prov 
C'Hirse.  th^:  his  conduct  ar=d  industry  a 
:  ac  t  o  ry .  It  i  s  ce  rt  a  i  r.  :y  bad  t  >  e  mp  I  oy  i2 
ulus  except  in  the  last  resort. 


In 
rer.r 


UD  trte  acvai 


:err 
w  h : 


Ih- 


A 


ision  let  n:e  : 

::s  direction  : 

ttractive   and   stimulative  infl 

:'   n  w.u.i  rrrrrrain   uncisturbc 

:::t::n     woulc    be     er.tfrelv 

.  large  annual  an::C'Unt  would 
:   those  wh:    do  net   ne^d  it 

s:h:l.irs   v  :uli   S;   delivered 
r  :::tn  >-.  rl:_>ly  ane::>  the  p< 

:>  V  ju!::  rr:  .;':-•: -ijci  with  t 
\;:  :;  a:::*iT:  n-:nev  which  the 


:-   r^  ::   :- 
1=      Tv*ri.-^: 
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SCHOLARSHIP    SYSTEM    AS 
riNG   PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS.^ 

By  G.  GiDLEY  Robinson,  M.A. 
>  class  of  schools  is  the  scholarship 
tern  of  greater  interest  and  importance 
n  to  preparatory  schools,  both  in  its 
ind  in  its  educational  aspects.  It  will 
ient  to  group  what  I  have  to  say  about 
hese  two  headings. 

»CIAL. — If  a  boy  is  to  get  a  public-school 
scholarship,    it   is  practically   necessary 
ould  have  been  trained  for  the  examina- 
preparatory  school.     Now  and  again  a 
hematical  promise  from  a  country  gram- 
o\    secures    election,  or   a    clever    boy, 
home  by  a  father  with  learning   and 
1  the  teaching  gift ;  but  these  cases  are 
/ely  rare ;  they  do  not  affect  the  general 
%'ould,   however,   be   a   fallacy   to  infer 
use  a  boy  is  educated  at  a  preparatory 
trefore  his  parents  must  be  wealthy  and 
ipense  with  the  help  of  a  public-school 
)    to  complete   his   education.     Parents 
means  often  make  self-sacrificing  efforts 
leir  sons  to  a  preparatory  school,   not 
ise  they  regard  it  as  an  indispensable 
:cess  in  winning  the  scholarship  which 
them  through  the  next  stage,  but  also 
ley    believe    that  a    boarding-school   is 
training-ground   for   character.     More- 
iratory-school  masters,  who  realise  how 
can  do  to  help  professional  men  of 
neans  by  reduction  of  school  fees,  often 
;mpathy  take  this  practical  shape.      It 
rse,   true  that  a  man   whose  school   is 
ay  be  glad  to  accept  boys  at  reduced 
ep  up  his  numbers ;  but  more  is  done 
Not  infrequently,   I  believe,  school- 
10  have  no  anxiety  as  to  numbers  help 
cases  which  come  under  their  notice, 
g  nominal  fees.     A  considerable  num- 
►ys,    therefore,  who  pass   through  pre- 
rhools,  are  in  more  or  less  serious  need 
1  help,  and  for  them  public-school  en- 
ilarships  are  an  inestimable  boon, 
other  hand,   it  cannot  be  denied   that 
Its  who  could  well  afford  to  give  their 
lie-school  education  without  extraneous 
?n  to  get  scholarships.     There  is  some- 
said  for  them.     The  prospect  of  win- 
olarship  helps  to  keep  a  schoolboy  up 
:.     How  far  it  is  good  to  appeal  to  the 
stinct — the  love  of  being  first — ^which 
ained  in   the   British   boy,    is   open   to 
ut  under  the  stimulus  of  competition  he 
orks  harder  than  he  otherwise  would, 
il,  he  starts  well  at  his  public  school : 
nto  a  form  well  above  the  ruck,  and 
s  keep  their  eye  upon  him   as  a  boy 
o  the  school  credit  later.     These   are 
dvantages  in  a  crowded  world  of  per- 
)r   six    hundred    boys,   with    thirty  or 
n  a  form.     If  elected  on  the  founda- 

Iwfore  the  Educational  Science  Section  of  the  British 
meeting  at  Leicester,  1907. 


tion  at  Eton  or  Winchester,  he  will  live  for  five 
impressionable  years  among  an  unusually  clever 
lot  of  boys,  who  will  sharpen  his  wits  and  give 
him  an  interest  in  intellectual  things.  But,  when 
all  is  said,  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  scholarships  in  many  cases  go  to  the  sons  of 
prosperous  people.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true, 
the  money  value  of  a  scholarship  is  waived  by  a 
wealthy  but  conscientious  father,  or  a  mother  wiU 
prefer  one  of  the  boarding-houses  at  Winchester 
or  Eton,  under  a  vague  impression  that  boys  are 
more  comfortable  there  than  in  college.  But, 
broadly  speaking,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
scholarships  are  regarded  by  the  public  as  **  so 
many  valuable  prizes,  carrying  no  obligation,  which, 
any  boy  may  win  who  has  brains  enough.**^ 
That  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  Scholarships  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  prizes,  not  as  endowments 
of  an  eleemosynary  kind.  So  long  as  they  are 
regarded  as  prizes,  they  will  continue  to  fall  to 
many  who  may  want  but  certainly  do  not  need 
them. 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  ideal  would  be  that 
for  the  sons  of  rich  people  the  scholarship  should 
be  honorary  only,  and,  if  a  place  in  college  is 
desired,  that  the  money  value  at  any  rate  should 
be  refunded  to  the  headmaster.  But  **  rich  **  is  a 
relative  term,  and  the  most  practicable  course 
seems  to  be  that  recommended  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Secondary  Education  ^  in  1895,  that 
**  these  scholarships  should  continue  to  be  legally 
open  to  all  classes,  but  should  be  restricted  to  a 
comparatively  low  value,  the  governing  body  of 
the  school  being  entrusted  with  a  discretion  to 
augment  their  value  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
scholar,  if  they  should  consider  that  such  augmen- 
tation is  required  by  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  boy's  parents.**  Something  of  this  kind  is 
already  done  at  the  R.N.  College,  Osborne, 
where  a  large  reduction  is  made  in  the  case  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  provided  they 
can  show  that  the  fees  paid  are  a  serious  burden. 
Such  a  course,  being  a  matter  for  private  negotia- 
tion, would  leave  no  stigma  of  poverty  on  the 
scholar.  But  no  individual  school,  as  the  Bryce 
Commission  recognised,  could  carry  out  such  a 
reform  by  itself ;  hence  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  required  by  a  general  statutory  enact- 
ment. If  this  were  done,  I  believe  the  moral 
effect  would  be  very  great.  It  would  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  many,  who  now  never  give  the 
subject  serious  thought,  that  scholarships  were 
never  meant  to  be  prizes. 

II.  PZducational. — In  offering  entrance  scholar- 
ships, the  aim  of  the  great  public  schools  (and  it  is 
with  a  group  of  these  that  the  preparatory  schools 
are  mainly  concerned)  is  confessedly  to  attract 
boys  who  will  do  them  credit  later  by  winning 
honours  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere;  and  on 
the  ground  that  the  universities  do  not  recognise 
all-round  equipment,  **  specialisation  **  may  well 
be  encouraged — to  quote  Dr.  James,  of  Rugby — 


*  Dr.  Rouse  in  National  Rrvt'nv  for  October,  1906,  s.  v.  •*  Open  Scholar- 
ships." 
2  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 
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**  even  at  the  very  earliest  age.**  *  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  difficulty  of  the  papers  set  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  excessive  number  of  hours  which 
preparatory  schools  are  obliged  to  devote  to 
classics,  and  the  protest  of  a  large  majority  of 
these  schools  **  that  no  settlement  of  the  curri- 
culum will  be  satisfactory  to  their  association, 
which  imposes  on  young  boys  the  rudiments  of 
three  languages  besides  their  own.'* 

There  is,  however,  one  important  function  dis- 
charged by  the  scholarship  system  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  supplies  the  readiest  public  test 
— I  do  not  say  the  truest  one — of  the  work  and 
teaching  of  the  preparatory  schools ;  it  sets  a  stan- 
dard. In  teaching,  as  has  been  well  said,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour;  and  anybody  with  sufficient  capital,  we 
must  remember,  might  start  a  preparatory  school 
to-morrow.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the 
standard  of  work  and  effort  should  vary  consider- 
ably between  one  school  and  another.  Now 
scholarships,  especially  the  more  valuable  ones, 
cannot  be  got  without  teaching  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  masters  and  steady  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  candidates  on  their  way  up  through  the  school. 
Moreover,  such  teaching  is  thorough,  if  on  narrow 
lines,  and  the  abler  boys  show  results  that  are 
often  brilliant  in  literary  taste  and.  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scholarship  stan- 
dard fixes  the  curriculum  of  the  prepara- 
tory school  from  top  to  bottom,  for  the 
dull  as  well  as  for  the  clever;  and  the  effects 
of  the  system  on  boys  of  moderate  or  less  than 
moderate  ability  are  wasteful  and  unsatisfactory. 
These  boys  arc  overburdened  with  languages — 
Latin  and  French  at  nine  years  of  age,  Greek 
or  German  at  eleven — without  gaining  much  edu- 
cation from  them  of  a  humane  or  literary  kind. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  public  schools  have 
not  sulliciently  considered  the  curriculum  ques- 
tion from  fhe  point  of  viciv  of  the  boy.  They 
want  specialised  material,  and  suggestions  for 
rtform  are  too  often  treated  as  attacks  upon  the 
classics  and  their  rightful  place  in  education. 
Whereas  what  preparatory  schools  really  desire  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  premature  special- 
isation in  any  subject  is  bad ;  that  children  need 
opportunities  of  development  on  different  lines ; 
and  that  what  is  best  in  the  preparatory- 
school  stage  must  nlso  be  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  public  school.  For  the  secret  of 
good  teaching  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  sense  of 
power,  and  therefore  of  life  and  i^rowth  and  joy 
in  his  work.  Some  children  will  get  this  sense 
through  the  study  of  language,  others  through 
nature-study  or  handicraft.  But  every  child  ought 
to  have  the  chance  of  showing  in  what  direction 
his  aptitudes  lie,  of  discovering  the  gift  that  is  in 
him.  Even  the  future  *' scholar  "  is  the  better 
for  the  alertness  of  mind  which  comes  of  many- 
sided  interest;  no  one  ought  to  be  considered 
cultured  who  is  merely  bookish,  whose  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  problems  and  appeals  of  nature,  or 
whose  fingers  are  all  thumbs,     .^nd  for  the  boy 

1  Report  of  the  Hcadirasters"  Conference,  if  97,  p.  3«- 


who  is  stupid  at  his   books   to  ftixl  th: 

more  than  hold  his  own  in  the  ciq3en' 

or  the  drawing-school  is  to  gain  sdf-rc 

a  fresh  incentive  to  effort,  and  heakby  en 

for  leisure  hours.     Character  and  biauu 

the  better  for  the  discovery.    And  there 

thing  to  be  considered.      Scholarships,  it 

are  intended  to  be  capacity-catching  cor 

True ;  but  genius  is  in  any  case  rare,  an 

practical  work  in  the  world  is  often  doi 

of  quite  ordinary  capacity,  provided  that 

sess  the  qualities  of  patience  and  coura 

not  in  these  moral  qualities  that  Enelisl 

generally  found  lacking.     Where  they  c 

is  in  the  things  of  the  mind  ;  too  man 

are  intellectually  failures.      And  for  this 

scholarship  system  is  partly  responsibl 

its  influence  upon  the  curriculum  has  t 

tunate.     We   should   trust    the  clever 

than  we  do  to  look  after  himself:  the 

need  is  to  remodel  the  curriculum  in  t 

of  the  rank  and  file,  the  boys  of  ordini 

The  first  step — which  could   be  tak 

any  violent  changes  of  methods  and  s 

would  be  simply  to  postpone  Greek  (c 

and  Latin  verse-writing  to  the  public-sc 

Five   or  six    hours    a    week,    at    the 

would  then  be  available  for  other  subje 

stress  could  be  laid  upon  the  teaching 

literature   and   composition,    as    the  m 

from   which,   for  the  ordinary   boy,  li 

humane  education  should  be   provided, 

jects  like  nature-study  and  handicraft  i 

a  better  chance.     Whether   Latin  wou 

being  postponed  to  the  age  of  eleven 

I  need  not  now  inquire.     But  the  quesi 

us  to  another  difficulty — that  of   the  t« 

his   qualifications.      The    masters    in   \ 

schools  are  nearly  all  public-school  m< 

duct    of    the    traditional    methods    in 

Their  teaching  of  (lassies  has  a  long 

ised  experience  behind  it,  and  in   the 

abler  boys  produces  remarkable  proficl 

if  other  subjects  are  effectively  to  tak 

of  classics  as  a  means  of  training  th< 

the    teaching   ought    to   be   of   the   sai 

and   this   cannot  as   yet  be  generally 

it.      We  have  to  remember  that  the  te 

fession    is    becoming    less    and    less    a* 

men  who  have  taken  honours  at  the  i 

and  that,   outside  the  classics,   much 

still  in  the  experimental  stage.      Alreac 

reform  of  mathematics   and  the  dema 

methods  in  the  teaching  of  French  ai 

complaints  arc  heard  of  the   **  tangle 

preparatory  schools   find  themselves,  < 

culty  of  getting  qualified  assistant-ma 

are  beginning  to  realise  that  in  dealing: 

lish    literature   and    composition,    the  ' 

Latin  and  (ireck  is  not  the  best  mode 

better    methods    will    have    to    be    ev 

too,  with  nature-study  :   It  is  not  enoi 

vide  adequate  time  lor  it  in  the  curric 

right    kind    of    teai^hcr    will    have    to 

the   man   who   really    has  practical    kr 
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^  and  can  deal  with   It   ia   the   simplu 
bat  boys  can  understand,  not  the  mere 
ftd  and  bound  to  the  text-book  out  of 
ives  his  lesson.      Reformers  1  theretore, 
Wen   slowly.**     The    provision    of    the 
of  teacher  will  take  time,  and  until  he  , 
c   in    sufficient    numbers    we    must    be  , 
)r  comparatively  poor  results.     But  it 
i  g^reat  step  to   have  i^ained   practical 
of  the  principle  that  in  the  prepara- 
inleliectual    interests   of    many   kinds   | 
al,   for  the  scholar  as  well  as   for  the  1 

y-  I 


LA    OF    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS  J  | 

jmmittee   submit   for  consideration   the  | 

>\vin^     conclusions     which     they     have  1 

ihed  as  the  result  of  their  debates  :  1 

is  need  for  secondary  schools  of  dif-  , 

5,  with  different  curricula  or  combina-  i 

rricula  ;  because  I 
ays  are  not  suited  to  the  same  course 


irquiremcnts   of    the    various    calling^s 
i  the  boys  will  subsequentlv  enter  differ 

needs  of  the  schools  differ  in  a  consjder- 
■e,  accord injL^  to  the  economic  condi- 
le  districts  in  which  they  arc  situated, 
speaking,  however,  the  secondary 
I  into  two  difiercnt  types — viz.,  those  in 
majority  of  boys  remain  till  eighteen  or 
and  then  continue  Ihcir  education  at 
miversity  rank;  and  those  in  which  the 
:ave  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  proceed 
I.  There  is,  however,  no  sharp  line  of 
m  between  the  two. 
committee  consider  that  one  modern 
l^uage  should  in  all  cases  be  beg'un  at 
ig;e;  but  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
educational  experiment  to  postpone  the 
leach in;^  of  Latin  as  an  ordinary  school 
^ftelve  years  of  ajje^  and  that  such  a 
l^rove  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant 
n* 

l^r  hand,  they  are  of  opinion  that  such 
BjrA'/cm<7/ic  teaching  by  no  means  pre- 
^fkidentdl  teachings  before  the  age  of 
such  means  as  will  naturally  occur  to 
Utfied  teacher  of  young^  boys. 
mmittee  also  desire  to  record  their 
at  the  continued  teaching  of  either  of 
ad  languaijes  to  hoys  who»  after  serious 
:  shown  little  or  no  progress  in,  or 
)r,  such  linguistic  study  has  little  or  no 
il  value;  and  that,  though  the  mental 
fforded  by  such  study  is  of  great  value 
le   of   many   boys,    yet    in    the   case   of 

i study    not  only   produces    no   good 
Sommittce  of  the  Rrirkh  AsiocfMion,  connUtinf  of  Sir 
man),  Mr.  C.  M.  StuaU  (secTeiaryK  Mr.  T.  K.  Pagr, 
•rlCT,   H    E.  Arm^irof^B,  and  J.  Pfrty,  Sir  Philip  Mst^ntis 
t^t,  T>f   H.  B.  Gr»y,  Prof.  H.  A.  Mlcrs,  Mr,  A.  E.  Sbtpley, 
Willi««t  HuiKins  .ippotnl«d  to  consider  and  m 
1  of  »ec<>ndAry  schooU ;  tn  the  Hr^t  ta»tAnc«,  the 
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results,  but  does  positi%'e  harm  to  their  mental  and 
moral  progress  by  reason  of  their  incapacity  to 
grapple  with  its  diilicultics. 

The  committee  go  further,  and  express  their 
doubt  whether  the  authorities  in  some  secondary 
schools  have  sulBciently  recognised  this  fact,  or 
have  provided  sufficient  alternatives  to  such  lin- 
guistic stiidy. 

3.  The  committee  deprecate  any  form  of  early 
specialisation  in  the  education  of  children,  and 
therefore  regard  with  grave  concern  the  fact  that 
the  entrance  examinations  at  the  great  English 
public  schools  give  undue  prominence  to  the  study 
of  Latin  (and  (ireek)  in  the  course  of  education  at 
the  preparatary  schools,  the  result  being  that  too 
little  time  is  available  for  {a)  the  teaching  of  the 
mother  tongue,  {h)  manual  training,  (c)  science 
and  mathematics. 

4.  The  committee  would  deprecate  anything 
like  State-imposed  rigidity  in  the  organisation  and 
studies  of  secondary  schools* 

But  the  committee  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  there  might  be 
a  broad  general  course  of  education  for  all*  It 
would  in  all  cases  include  careful  preliminary 
training  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  so  that 
it  could  be  used  in  is  peaking  and  writing  correctly 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  wouki  further  com* 
prise  the  foUowing  divisions  : 

(j)  Literary;  (2)  mathematical;  (3)  scientific; 
{4)  manual  training. 

They  consider  that  a  school  week  of  twenty- 
six  hours  might  be  divided  as  follows  : 

Literary  work,  thirteen  hours ;  mathematical 
and  scientific  work,  nine  hours;  drawing  and 
manual  training,  four  hours;  while  for  those  who 
after  twelve  years  of  age  commence  the  study  of 
Latin,  the  division  of  time  should  be:  literary 
work,  sixteen  hours;  other  subjects,  ten  hours. 

5.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  curri- 
culum in  secondary  schools  suffers  gravely  from 
the  number  of  subjects  which  have  been  crowded 
into  it,  and  they  regard  this  as  the  most  serious 
factor  in  secondary  education  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  this  **  overcrowding  *' 
is  due   to  two  causes  : 

(i)  The  disproportionate  amount  of  time  be- 
stowed in  many  schools  on  the  two  ancient  lan- 
guages, which  leaves  only  a  small  residuum  for 
each  of  the  other  subjects  now  increasingly  re- 
garded as  essential  items  of  education,  the  result 
being  that  the  pupil  obtains  only  a  smattering 
of  the   knowledge  of  such  subjects, 

{2)  The  ill-founded  belief  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  an  abstract  of  all  modern  knowledge. 

6.  The  committee  desire  to  see  a  great  simpli- 
fication in  the  arrangement  of  examinations  for 
secondary  schools,  and  they  strongly  recommend 
that  examination  and  teaching  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  examiners  co-operating  with  the 
teachers  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  them  in 
order  to  further  the  interests  of  real  education. 

The  committee  would  urge  upon  the  universi- 
ties and  professions  to  accept  as  qualifying  for 
entrance  the  leaving  certificates  granted  by  each 
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it  desirable  to  attempt  to  make  zoolo- 
^erybody.     Hence  the  **  type-method,' 
iderlying  idea  of  evolution,  is  not  suit- 
rposes  of  general  education.     What  we 
athcr  that  everyone  shall  gain  an  intelli- 
est  and  sympathy  with  the  lower  ani- 
shall  understand  to  some  extent  how 
and  move  and  have  their  being,  their 
t  to  man  in  his  industries  and  otherwise, 
man  is  an  animal,   something  of  the 
nd  healthy  working  of  the  human  body, 
ler  and  cleverer  pupils  pure  nature-study 
ecome  insufficient.     As   the   mind   ma- 
ust  have  more  solid  matter  to  digest, 
husiasm  for  a  new  method  of  teaching 
rather  apt  to  supply  an  infantile  diet 
lat  are  not  thereby  strengthened.    The 
lal  that  was  evolved  in  Nature's  work- 
ably    did    not    continue    to   suckle    her 
T  they  acquired   teeth   fit   for  chewing 
VV'e  may,  therefore,  in  our  secondary 
)ceed  to  ask  more  about  the  **  how  *' 
why  "  of  animal  phenomena;  in  other 
•egin  physiology.      But  this  of  necessity 
t   least  some   training  in  physics  and 
and  I  arh  strongly  in  favour  of  inter- 
year  devoted  to  the  elements  of  these 
iforc  proceeding  further  with   zoology 
n  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  separate 
id  structure  into  water-tight  compart- 
as  far  as  possible  take  them  together, 
irge  portion  of  the  physiology  should  be 
en  when  we  are  dealing  with  inverte- 
als.     A  comparatively  slight  acquaint- 
physical  and  chemical  methods  will  en- 
to  find  out  many  of  the  properties  of 
^  eggs,  butter,  and  other  foodstuffs; 
eadily  accessible    for    experiments    on 
rocesses,  and  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
e   purchased   without    much   difficulty, 
le  essential  features  in  respiration  can 
ned    with    the    simplest   of  apparatus; 
these   are    taken    in    conjunction    with 

>  on  the  combustion  of  foodstuffs  part 
J  of  the  metabolic  processes  becomes 

Pupils  are  always  deeply  interested 
ihysiology;  indeed,  I  know  no  subject 

>  the  attention  of  classes  more  firmly ; 
tally  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  op- 
irises  of  imparting  many  a  valuable 
1  aspects  of  hygiene.  A  very  real  dif- 
e  question  of  laboratory  work  and  dis- 
1  the  short  space  of  time  usually 
cience,  dissection  is  almost  impossible, 
e  be  laboratory  accommodation  for  the 
Cevertheless  a  good  deal  of  this  can 
ith  some  animals  {eg.,  insects  and 
),  if  one  rests  content  with  externals 
pplements  deficiencies  by  museum  pre- 
nicroscope  slides  thrown  by  the  elec- 
on  the  screen,  and  so  on. 

jld  be  valuable  to  obtain  an  expression 
rom  teachers  present  on  the  questions 
ing  the  theory  of  evolution  and  prin- 
assification,   and,   if  these  are  to   be 


introduced,  whether  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the 
unicellular  animal  and  work  upwards,  or  to  adopt 
the  reverse  course.  My  own  feeling  is  that  this 
part,  the  most  interesting  to  the  trained  zoologist^ 
is  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  but  one's  best  class. 
The  number  of  animals  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  deal  is  but  few,  and  though  it  is  clear  enough 
that  there  is  increasing  complexity  of  structure  and 
increasing  differentiation  of  function  among  the 
organs,  yet  the  premisses  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  any  conclusion  that  the  higher  has  beei> 
evolved  from  the  lower,  nor  to  bring  out  the 
doctrines  of  homology.  There  are  two  natural 
opportunities  of  introducing  the  evolutionary  as- 
pect in  these  general  courses.  One  occurs  in 
studying  the  development  of  such  animals  as  the 
frog  and  freshwater  snail,  where  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  unicellular  ovum  give  rise  to  the  multicel- 
lular adult,  and  the  fish  tadpole  to  the  amphibian 
frog.  .  The  other  can  be  combined  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  classification  and  homologies,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  study  of  a  series  of  closely  allied 
animals,  such  as  can  easily  be  obtained  among 
the  crustaceans  or  insects,  or,  if  more  convenient, 
in  the  skeletons  of  vertebrate  animals.  The 
typical  animals  usually  employed  in  university 
preliminary  courses  stand  too  far  apart  and  re- 
quire more  supplemental  lecturing  than  is  advis- 
able in  a  school  course,  which  has  not  as  its 
object  a  knowledge  of  the  various  styles  of  animal 
architecture. 

Lastly,  a  word  of  defence  against  certain  oppon- 
ents is  necessary.  It  is  by  some  maintained  that 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  **  nasty,"  and  even 
indecent,  and  not  fit  subjects  of  education  virgin- 
ihus  puerisque.  To  come  straight  to  the  main 
point,  it  is  the  sexual  processes  of  reproduction 
to  which  objection  is  made.  It  is  even  urged  that 
zoology  may  be  taught  if  this  part  of  the  subject 
be  left  out.  There  is  no  more  mischievous  sug- 
gestion. Are  we  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
the  study  of  animal  life,  and  then  deny  all  informa- 
tion and  guidance  on  phenomena  which  are  bound 
to  come  under  observation,  as  though  these  were 
something  unholy  and  unclean  ?  Curiosity  on  these 
matters  is  natural  and  inevitable,  and  it  is  far 
better,  it  is  best,  that  this  legitimate  curiosity 
should  be  satisfied  and  instructed  in  a  clean, 
wholesome,  and  scientific  way  than  by  any  other 
means.  It  is  only  so  that  a  reverent  respect 
for  the  whole  body,  whether  of  brute  or  man, 
can  be  gained.     Puris  pura  omnia. 


Rational  Test  Cards  in  Arithmetic.  Head  Teachers* 
Quartette  Series.  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Years.  (Macmillan.)  15.  net  per  packet. — Each  packet 
contains  sixty-four  cards,  with  two  copies  of  answers,  and 
the  questions  are  arranged  in  a  way  that  will  be  not  only 
convenient  for  the  teacher,  but  fair  to  the  pupil.  Each  card 
has  a  test  for  each  of  three  terms  or  for  three  scholars : 
the  cards  are  arranged  in  **  fours,"  and  can  be  distributed 
to  the  pupils  in  more  ways  than  one  that  satisfy  reasonable 
examination  conditions.  Their  use  should  considerably 
simplify  the  laborious  but  necessary  work  of  examinations. 
The  questions  appear  to  be  generally  straightforward. 
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ON    THE    PRACTICAL    DIFFICULTIES    IN 

OBTAINING  MEASUREMENTS  OF  GROWTH 

IN  SCHOOLBOYS.! 

By  E.  Meyrick,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
Marlborough  College. 

IT  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficiently  simple  task  to 
obtain  regular  statistics  of  growth  in  school- 
boys. The  subjects  are  under  control,  and  are 
available  in  considerable  numbers  at  regular  times 
and  places;  and  they  arc,  moreover,  themselves 
usually  interested  in  the  process,  and  therefore  not 
unwilling.  At  Marlborough  College  we  have  carried 
out  measurements  of  the  whole  school  (over  600 
boys)  on  a  uniform  system  annually  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  but  I  am  told  that  similar 
accumulations  of  results  are  rare,  and  the  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  that  in  practice  the  opera- 
tion is  not  so  simple  of  execution  as  it  seems. 

To  begin  with,  supposing  the  authorities  of  a 
great  school  decide  to  take  regular  measurements 
of  their  boys,  who  is  to  do  it?  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  no  salary,  emolument,  or  honour  will 
attach  to  the  office ;  it  may  sometimes  be  added 
to  the  duties  of  the  gymnastic  instructor,  but  more 
usually  some  members  of  the  teaching  staff  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  must  undertake  it  in 
their  spare  time.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
practical  course,  as  the  gymnastic  instructor  will 
not  be  much  interested  in  the  results,  and  a  single 
operator  cannot  deal  efficiently  with  a  large  school, 
since  the  process  would  be  much  too  long  and 
tedious.  As  a  rule,  one  operator  is  required  for 
each  class  of  measurement,  and  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  average  rate  of  measurement  will  in 
practice  be  one  boy  per  minute.  Of  course,  the 
tabulation  and  checking  of  the  results  by  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year  must  also  be  sub- 
sequently dealt  with,  and  provision  must  be  made 
for  their  publication. 

The  next  question  will  be  to  decide  what  mea- 
surements arc  to  pc  taken  ;  and  when  these  are 
considered  in  detail  and  attempted  in  practice, 
all  sorts  of  minor  difficulties  appear.  It  is 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  eet  good  measure- 
ments of  anything  which  is  capable  of  voluntary 
expansion  and  contraction,  such  as  the  girth  of 
the  chest.  If  the  greatest  expansion  and 
greatest  contraction  are  measured  it  will  be 
found  by  experiment  that  a  boy  produces  different 
results  at  every  trial:  whilst  if  it  is  attempted 
to  take  the  normal  or  intermediate  expansion,  the 
result  is  still  more  untrustworthy.  Probablv  also 
the  chest  measurement  really  fluctuates  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  comparison  of  annual  results 
shows  many  inconsistencies.  Measurements  of 
the  girth  of  arms  and  legs  are  open  to  the  same 
objections,  and  in  addition  are  troublesome  from 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  differences  to  be 
apprehended,  so  that  a  numerically  small  error  is 
relatively  more  serious.  The  head  is  not  expan- 
sible, but  the  same  difficulty  is  found  of  the  small 
amount  of  growth  to  be  measured,  complicated  in 

I  A  p»per  read  before  ihe  Kaucatiooal  Scien*.^  S«ctioQ  of  the  British 
4%ssociatioo  at  its  meeting  at  L«  ce&ter.  1907. 


this   instance  by  possible   uncertainty  a 
amount    of    hair    present.     Tests   of 
strength  or  of  lung  capacity  are  found 
trustworthy  without  considerable  practk 
part  of  each  boy,  and  it  is  impracticable  to 
for  this;  some  boys  produce  dieirbest 
these  very  much  more  readily  than  odiers 
and   weight  are  easy  to    measure,  and 
variable  at  will,  but  the  latter  at  any  ral 
temporarily  affected  by  indisposition,  am 
liable   to  inaccuracies   such    as  wiB  be 
j  later.     The  contemplation   of  these  um 
;  will  probably  make  the  operator  dissati 
his  work,  and  doubtful  of  the  advantage 
I  on  with  it. 

j       Errors    still    more   considerable  are, 

;  introduced  in  other  ways.      Measureme 

,  be  taken  annually,  but  it  is  impossible 

;  cise  in  this  matter;  if  any  ba^ch  of  mea 

extends  over  a  fortnight  (which  is  abou 

■  time   with   us),    the   error    from    this  < 

amount  to  4  per  cent,    if  the  yearly 

being   considered.     A   boy    cannot   ah 

when  wanted;  he  may  be  ill,  or  detaim 

'  duties,  or  forgetful ;  and  the  dates  and 

of  the  school  will  vary  froin  year  to  y 

not  possi])le  to  override  other  school  an 

and  functions ;  and  it  would  not  be  ji 

use  too  great  stringency,    and    provok 

larity  for  the  service  among  masters  an 

rendering  it  too  onerous    or  causing  i 

with  other  engagements.     All    we  can 

make  the  yearly  interval  approach  as 

possible  to  a  real  year ;  but   it   has  to 

a  year  in  any  case. 

Further,  the  measurements  must  be  a 
a  certain  age :  in  practice  this  cannot 
more  accurately  than  in  years  and  m 
there  is,  therefore,  in  any  given  instai 
sible  error  of  almost  a  month's  growt 
error  in  the  statement  of  the  age  is  als* 
The  personal  inaccuracy  of  the  op)erato 
taken  into  account ;  simple  as  each  o 
when  conducted  leisurely  and  in  a  singl 
mental  confusion  is  easily  producec 
roomful  of  boys  is  being  dealt  with 
as  possible.  In  ascertaining  the  w 
example,  under  our  system,  the  opera 
notice  that  the  boy  has  his  boots  (whi 
cards  for  height),  and  to  calculate  the  w 
a  combination  ot  perhaps  three  differen 
and  as  the  combining  weights  are  < 
changing,  it  is  easy  to  become  conft 
whether  one  is  using  the  100  lb.  or  tl 
50  lb.  or  50  lb.  ^n  checking  the  res 
that  unsuspected  errors  of  this  kind  a 
common.  We  weigh  the  bovs  in 
clothing;  if  they  had  to  be  sj>ecially  ( 
undressed,  much  additional  time  and  troi 
be  required:  but  it  introduces  an  addi 
ment  of  uncertainty,  since  it  is  a  ver 
factor,  according  to  weather  and  indivic 
The  rate  of  growth  In  boys  is  often  ir 
spasmodic,  and  hence  the  inter\*al  ( 
between    two    :nea>ure:r.onts    ;s    too    In 
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mprchension  of  the  process ;  but  it  would 
iss  to  recommend  such  an  increase  of 
nd  difficulty  as  would  be  involved  by 
quent  measurements.  Finally,  the  indi- 
riation  in  different  boys  is  very  g^reat; 
of  exactly  the  same  ag-e  {e.g.y  sixteen 
ly  differ  by  more  than  a  foot  in  height, 
)  than  60  lb.  in  weight, 
iprcssion  which  a  scientifically  minded 
derives  from  these  elements  of  perturba- 
lat  the  whole  process  is  so  full  of  inac- 
lat  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  on 
it  the  expense  of  considerable  personal 
ence ;  and  hence  he  may  be  tempted  to 
it.  It  is  true  that  isolated  instances  of 
lent  so  obtained  are  not  of  a  high  stan- 
value;  but  when  the  figures  are  con- 
n  bulk,  the  objection  disappears.  In 
rery  case  the  error  is  as  likely  to  be  in 
tion  as  in  the  other,  and  when  a  great 
)f  instances  is  taken,  the  errors  tend  to 
jach  other,  and  a  just  average  result  is 
What  is  required,  therefore,  is  not  that 

0  are  working  should  stop,  but  that  a 
mber   of   additional   workers    should    be 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  and 
ing  if  I  could  give  some  figures  to 
t  our  measurements,  imperfect  as  they 
ead   to  some  consistent  and   interesting 

1  proposed  to  myself,  therefore,  to  corn- 
heights  and  weights  of  boys  at  Marl- 
College    now   with    those  of    their   pre- 

twenty  years  ago.  I  took  two  groups 
viz.,  those  from  fourteen  years  to  four- 
s  and  six  months,  and  those  from  fifteen 
I  ten  months  to  sixteen  years  and  three 
and  found  the  averages  for  each  month 
n  the  two  periods  1885-7  and  1905-6 
jly,  and  smoothed  the  resulting  curves, 
larison  of  the  results  obtained  I  found 
[>oys  in  the  lower  group  of  ages  showed 
cond  period  an  increase  of  ij  in. — i^  in. 
,  and  4^ — 5^  lb.  in  weight  (the  greater 
for  the  higher  ages);  and  those  in  the 
cup  of  ages  showed  for  the  second  period 
se  of  about  J  in.  in  height  and  8  lb.  in 
s  compared  with  the  first  period.  I  am 
that  these  figures  are  trust\vorthy,  so 
show  that  a  very  marked  increase  in 
weight  has  taken  place  during  these 
ears.  In  connection  with  this  I  may 
:hat  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  V.  Head,  of 
ugh,  who  supplies  hats  to  six  schools,  in- 
larlborough  College,  that  unquestionably 
i  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
;ads  of  the  boys  of  those  schools  (in  all 
'ing  his  forty  years'  experience;  so  that 
merly  he  was  rarely,  if  ever,  asked  for  a 
;  21 J  inches,  he  is  now  frequently  called 
supply  hats  of  22  and  22A  inches,  and 
.etimes  23  inches.  Without  attempting 
it  for  these  facts,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
)ort  one  another,  and  give  good  reason 
ng  that  labour  spent  in  the  collection  of 
istics  is  not  thrown  away. 


TYPES  OF  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT   IN 
SCHOOLS.i 

By  Cecil  Hawkins,  M.A. 
Haileybury  College. 

WHAT  the  schoolmaster  requires  from  a 
system  of  physical  measurements  is  an 
easy  means  of  discovering  whether  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  individuals  are  thriving  or 
the  reverse. 

A  good  rough  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  boy  is  thriving  can  be  formed  by  comparison  of 
periodic  measurements  of  his  height  and  weight. 
In  order  that  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  these 
observations  may  be  sufficiently  obvious  a  system 
of  grades  is  required.  Comparison  with  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  mean  boy  is  unsatisfactory;  a 
high-grade  boy  of  fourteen  will  normally  grow 
twice  as  fast  as  a  low-grade  boy,  while  at  eighteen 
the  low-grade  boy  should  be  growing  twice  as  fast 
as  the  high-grade  boy. 

I  have  used  for  some  years  a  set  of  tables  by 
means  of  which  the  height  and  weight  of  all  boys 
observed  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  twenty 
grades — all  equally  probable — of  which  grade  i 
is  the  highest.  The  record  of  a  boy's  growth  can 
conveniently  be  kept  upon  a  form  divided  by  par- 
allel lines  into  twenty  spaces  to  represent  the 
twenty  grades,  separate  graphs  being  drawn  for 
height  and  weight.  These  graphs  will  be  fairly 
level  in  rather  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
observed.  In  the  majority  of  the  remaining  cases 
periods  of  steady  rise  or  fall  will  be  noted,  in 
which  the  two  graphs,  as  a  rule,  remain  fairly 
parallel.  In  some  cases  the  graphs  are  very 
irregular,  constant  fluctuations  being  apparent. 
In  such  cases  the  fluctuations  in  the  two  graphs 
are  generally  found  to  correspond. 

Consecutive  observations  will  give  the  same 
grade  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed. 
The  graph  normally  rises  in  25  per  cent,  and  falls 
in  25  per  cent.,  speaking  roughly.  Any  disturbing 
cause  will  alter  these  proportions  in  a  group 
affected  by  it;  e.^.,  in  a  school  in  which  observa- 
tions are  recorded  in  March,  June,  and  October  or 
November  I  found  that  in  the  various  intervals 
the  percentages  were  : 

In  hei«ht  Up  T  evcl  Pown 

March   to  June       254  ...  530  ...  216 

June   to    October    331  ...  457  ...  21-2 

November  to  March      ...  142  ...  47-3  ...  38-6 

In  w^i^ht  Up  Level  Down 

March   to  June       335     ...     41-2     ...     254 

June    to    October    35-9     ...     41-6     ...     227 

November  to  March      ...     24-4     ...     376     ...     38.0 

Variations  in  chest-girth  are  far  more  marked 
than  those  in  height  and  weight,  the  chief  dis- 
turbing factor  being  systematic  physical  training. 
Thus  of  225  Haileybury  boys — taken  as  they  came 
— who  were  measured  on  entrance,  and  again 
after  three  terms  of  compulsory  physical  training, 
one  boy  improved  15  grades  in  chest-girth,  three 
boys  13  grades,  four  boys  12  grades;  12  per  cent, 
had  gone  down  from  i  to  5  grades,   14  per  cent. 


1  An  abftmct  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Educational  Science  Section  of 
the  British  Association  at  its  meet  ng  at  Leicester,  1907. 
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were  level,  50  per  cent,  had  improved  from  i  to 
5  grades,  155  per  cent,  from  5  to  10  grades,  and 
8*5  per  cent,  had  improved  more  than  10  grades. 

Typical  schemes  of  development  may  be  arrived 
at  by  working  out  the  average  grades  of  the  type 
required.  E,g,,  typical  athletes  grade  at  18,  7  in 
height,  5  in  chest-girth,  3  in  weight,  and  are 
early  developed;  typical  gymnasts  grade  13  in 
height,  7  in  weight  and  chest-girth,  the  grade  of 
height  being  very  uniform  throughout  their 
scheme  of  growth ;  typical  scholars  grade  9  in 
height  and  chest-girth,  7  in  weight.  The  import- 
ance of  weight  as  a  sign  or  factor  of  vigour  is 
very  marked. 

For  general  use  I  would  urge  that  a  system  of 
percentile  grades  be  adopted,  which  should  include 
all  classes  of  the  population.  In  order  to  con- 
struct such  a  system  we  require  a  large  number 
of  accurate  observations,  which  must  include 
children  of  all  ages,  subject  to  every  variety  of 
condition  as  regards  nurture  and  environment. 

THE     INTERNATIONAL     CONGRESS     ON 
SCHOOL    HYGIENE. 

WHATEVER  may  prove  to  be  the  net  and 
ultimate  result  of  its  labours,  the  Second 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene  may  be  said 
to  have  justified  the  inspiration  to  which  it  and 
its  predecessor  at  Nuremberg  owed  their  birth. 
The  ground  covered  by  their  discussions  was, 
indeed,  outlined  centuries  ago;  and  there  are  but 
few  of  the  subjects  reviewed  which  may  not  be 
found  debated,  and  that  often  with  a  detail  curi- 
ously modern  and  precise,  in  the  writings  of 
Milton  and  of  Locke,  of  Rousseau,  Goethe  and 
Basedow,  to  make  no  mention  of  names  more 
recent.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  problem  of 
child-training  has  been  recognised  as  a  problem 
demanding  effective  solution  since  the  dawn  of 
civilisation.  Time  has  not  yet  changed  the  human 
material  with  which  it  deals  so  as  greatly  to  alter 
the  intrinsic  value  of  this  factor  in  any  educational 
scheme.  '*  *  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  *  is," 
writes  John  Locke,  **  a  short  but  full  description 
of  a  happy  state  in  this  world.  He  that  has  but 
these  two  has  little  more  to  wish  for,  and  he  that 
wants  cither  of  them  will  be  but  little  the  better  for 
anything  else.*'  And  elsewhere  in  his  "  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education,"  he  puts  learning  last, 
and  thinks  it  the  least  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  life,  the 
environment  of  the  child,  have  changed  materi- 
ally and  arc  still  in  process  of  evolution.  As  the 
result  of  some  of  the  elements  inherent  in  modern 
**  civilisation,"  new  perils  have  arisen  and  others 
have  acfjuired  gre;iter  intensity ;  while,  contempo- 
raneously, earh  ^'-eneratlon  sres  the  addition  of  a 
larger  number  of  the  le^*;  r  apable  in  both  mind  and 
body  added  to  the  juvenile  population  for  whom 
education  is  to  be  provided.  Sr>  that,  while  the 
broad  prineij)lrs  invfilv/j  in  fraininf  and  main- 
taining *'  a  soiuid  niirifl  in  ;i  n/;und  l)(»dy  "  remain 
practically  immnt.-iM'  -jn//  iMuniin  nature  is 
human    nuturc    stiJJ     tlr  n     J^    .unple    ro()m    and 


growing  need  for  investigration,  collal 
comparison,  discussion,  and  progress  in  i 
every  detail  of  the  methods  applicable 
desirable  end.  In  such  circumstances,  l 
of  international  conferences  of  experts  is 
Further,  the  congress  just  ended  seem 
conscious  of  an  influence  urging  it  to  an 
somewhat  beyond  the  terms  of  its  in 
reference.  More  than  once,  foUoiring 
struck  in  the  president's  opening  addrei 
seemed  more  evidence  than  heretofore 
assumption,  clearer  and  more  generalhrre 
as  obligatory,  that  the  child  of  to-day  ii 
objective  limit  of  its  work.  This  gene 
children  as  the  parents  of  the  next^ 
fathers  of  generations  yet  to  be;  not  n 
welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-da} 
success  or  the  failure — perhaps  the  s\ 
the  extinction — of  a  nation.  Of  rec 
there  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
dim  awakening  amongst  the  civilised 
the  world  to  a  realisation  of  the  fact  th 
I  tion  does  not  necessarily  ensure  contir 
]  ence  to  the  nations  that  profess  it ;  that 
may  but  does  contain  within  itself  th< 
of  self-destruction;  and  that,  in  more 
direction,  there  are  not  wanting^  signs 
are  already  in  operation.  From  this  po; 
there  is  no  extravagance  in  asserting 
gospel  of  health,  which  assumes  its  k 
and  its  most  effective  form  in  its  appi 
the  home  and  to  the  child,  is  at  once  1 
and  the  most  practical  form  of  patriot 
is  surely  the  most  necessary. 

Health  is  of  no  age  or  sex  or  period, 
phet  of  hygiene  in  the  school,  however— 
needs  must  refer  to  the  home,  since  his 
relation  to  the  school  are  relatively  fut 
be  not  preceded  and  seconded   bv  simi 
in   relation  to  the   family — has    no  dire 
with  the  child  prior  to  what  is  termed  th 
age."     At   what  year   is    this    territori^ 
home    life    to    be   drawn?     Tlie    kxral 
authority   is   permitted  to  consider  the 
parents  in  this  matter  to  some  extent, 
is   a   practically  unanimous   consensus 
that  the  aggregation  of  children  under  si 
seven)   years   of   age   in    schools    is   ec< 
wasteful,  educationally  disastrous,  and 
real  danger  to  their  own  health,  l>esides 
the  spread  of  infectious  disease  amon^^s 
munity.      Below  the  age  specified,  the  I 
ing  is  most  naturally  and   effectively  a< 
home   and    in   healthy   play   with    other 
failing    thi';,    in    crdches    in    charge   of 
kindly,  and  sympathetic  nu»-se,  rather  th 
of  a  teacher—**  the  best-informed  teacl 
necessarily  the  best  baby-minder."     In 
pens,  pencils,  paper,  pins  and  needles  s 
i)c  handled  in  school  by  children  under 
earliest,  at  peril  of  damage  to  delicate  ; 
veloped  eyesight.     Most  schools  depend 
tnral   ventilation  " — by   doors    and   wine 
I'nder    such    conditions,   size    of    room 
com\iensate  for  deficient  exchange  of  air; 
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allowancb  of  floor-space  to  each  child,  the 
>m  has  a  definite  advantage  over  the  large 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
elementary-school  room  is  far  fouler  than 
the  worst  slum  dwelling  room. 
3n  the  threshold  of  school  life,  too,  that 
confronted  with  the  subject  of  medical 
m.  No  one  who  has  given  five  minutes* 
Qt  consideration  to  the  subject  would  pre- 
Lt  medical  inspection  is  a  be-all  and  end- 
plete  in  itself.  Standing  alone  it  has  and 
2  no  value  to  the  child  or  to  the  race.  As 
item  essential  to  formulating  and  adminis- 
L  system   of  social   reformation,   it   is   an 

necessity.  Briefly,  its  object  will  be  to 
md  classify  the  educational  material  of  the 
to  separate  those  who  are  fitted  to  benefit 
rdinary  educational  curriculum  from  those 
ist  be  treated  more  or  less  exceptionally 

they  are  themselves  abnormal ;  to  indi- 
each  of  these  two  main  classes,  those  indi- 
who  fall  short  of  recognised  standards, 
measures  called  for  in  the  several  cases ; 
rtain  from  time  to  time  the  extent  to 
uch  measures  have  attained  their  object, 
directions  in  which  they  may  need  modi- 

and,  incidentally,  in  collaboration  with 
>'cncies,  to  point  out  the  sources  of  ill- 
ind  infirmity  in  the  child,  and  to  suggest 
ns  by  which  the  incidence  of  these  may 
snted  in  the  future. 

ugh  the  Board  of  Education  was  not  for- 
epresented  at  the  congress,  it  is  quite 
x)d  that  the  result  of  the  latter *s  delibera- 
.s  been  awaited  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ay  the  better  formulate  the  terms  of  those 
ns  which  it  shortly  intends  to  introduce  on 
►ject.  So  that  we  may  confidently  expect 
'ore  long  a  grave  reproach  to  our  educa- 
^stem,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  obsta- 
ts  efficiency,  will  be  removed ;  and  that,  as 
>ichton  Browne  observed,  **  this  dilatory 
**    will   at   length   follow  the  example   of 

Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  Norway, 
land,  Russia,  Servia,  the  United  States, 
Egypt,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Chili 
)]ishing  the  regular  inspection  of  schools 
ool  children,  either  as  a  State  institution 
:r  local  organisation.  Medical  inspection 
evitably  lead  to  the  devising  of  measures 

prevention  and  correction  of  the  racial 
vhich  it  glaringly  reveals ;  for,  to  quote 
e  most  sordid  argument,  it  is  clearly 
to  feed  a  child  sufficiently,  to  attend  pro- 
>  its  teeth,  to  provide  it  with  proper  spec- 
:o  safeguard  its  hearing,  and  to  give  it  the 
training  (if  called  for)  by  which  alone  it 
efit,  than  to  waste  time  and  money  vainly 
\g  to  give  it  the  education  which  its  phy- 

mental  disabilities  render  it  incapable  of 
iting.  In  this  connection  every  teacher 
ve  no  small  and  no  mean  share.  It  will 
or  her  part  to  separate  the  obviously  ab- 
from  the  normal  children  at  the  time  of 
itrance  into  school  life,  and  to  distinguish. 


from  time  to  time,  those  who,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
fall  short  of  the  usual  standard,  in  order  that  their 
defects — of  eyesight  or  of  hearing,  for  example — 
may  be  fully  investigated ;  and  to  note  with  intel- 
ligence and  sympathy  such  individual  variations  in 
health  and  ability  as  may  demand  some  relaxa- 
tion of  educational  pressure,  or  may  suggest  in- 
cipient disease. 

To  this  end  some  training  of  the  school  teacher 
in  elementary  hygiene  is  requisite — not  that  parody 
of  instruction  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  depart- 
mental **  set  of  printed  rules,**  but — within  limits 
— a  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself.  How  valu- 
able this  can  prove,  and  how  easily  and  pleasantly 
acquired,  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  admirable 
work  already  accomplished  by  the  training  col- 
leges in  Scotland.  Every  real  teacher  is,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  something  of  a  biologist,  and 
needs  to  be  so.  As  Mr.  Woods,  of  Columbia 
University,  puts  it,  **  The  most  important  duty 
of  the  teacher  in  the  realm  of  hygiene  is  .  .  . 
to  see  to  it,  from  day  to  day,  that  the  young 
person  is  in  a  normal  healthy  state.  ...  It  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted  that  the  child  is  in  the 
best  organic  state  possible.  It  is  the  duty  of 
education  to  know  whether  the  pupil  is  in  his  or 
her  best  possible  condition  or  not ;  and  if  not,  the 
reason  for  this  should  be  determined.*'  The 
teacher  stands  upon  the  watch-tower,  and  should 
be  intelligently  keen  to  give  the  signal  when 
things  go  wrong,  or  better,  when  trouble  of  any 
kind  is  threatened.  For  the  due  exercise  of  this 
function,  the  teacher  must  be  adequately  prepared 
before  being  allowed  to  undertake  the  professional 
task  of  education.  In  the  acquisition  of  this 
necessary  knoweldge,  and  still  more  in  its  daily 
application,  he  will  find  the  source  of  a  new  plea- 
sure, and  in  his  daily  w^ork  w^ill  meet  with  con- 
stantlv  occurring  opportunities  of  instilling  into 
the  mind  and  life  of  the  pupil  the  elements  of  those 
great  health  truths  which  the  child  will  thus 
absorb  almost  unconsciously. 

But  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  in  the  laws 
of  health  must  not  stop  at  this  point.  To  those 
of  older  growth,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  hy- 
giene should  be  imparted  as  a  definite  item  in  the 
educational  curriculum,  and  this  in  all  classes  of 
schools,  in  secondary  and  public  schools  no  less 
than  in  the  elementary  and  primary.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  study  of  elementary 
physiology  and  hygiene  is  not  suitable  for  the 
young — that  it  tends  to  self-consciousness  and 
morbidness.  It  is  not  enough  to  let  the  children 
have  healthful  surroundings,  to  develop  in  them 
an  appetite  for  fresh  air,  personal  cleanliness  and 
active  exercise,  and  to  rely  on  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  school,  the  influence  of  the  g^enius  loci,  to 
mould  them  to  regular  habits.  All  these  things 
are  good — they  are  more,  they  have  an  inestimable 
value.  But  **  why  not  add  instruction  to  the 
habituation ;  why  not  enlighten  the  practice  by 
the  theory?  *'  A  good  habit  is  all  the  stronger 
if  it  be  based  upon  or  supported  by  knowledge. 
Even  in  the  best  schools  there  exist  dangers  aris- 
ing from   ignorance,   dangers  which  are  slow  of 
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recognition,  and  not  likely  to  be  guarded  against 
or  removed  by  reliance  upon  rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

There  is  a  hygiene  of  the  mind  as  well  as  a 
hygiene  of  the  body ;  they  are  not  distinct  or 
disconnected ;  they  cannot  really  be  divorced. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  wise  and  well-trained 
teacher  they  can  be  made  most  usefully  to  rein- 
force each  other.  The  occasional  quiet  talks  be- 
tween headmasters  or  headmistresses  and  some 
of  their  senior  pupils  on  matters  of  importance 
do  not  carry  less  weight  if  both  parties  to  the 
discussion  are  reasonably  equipped  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  what  is  essential  to  the  possession 
of  a  sound  body  as  the  habitat  of  a  sound  mind. 
Ignorance  is  not  always,  or  for  all  asres,  the  real 
safeguard  of  innocence.  Knowledge  is  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  impurity :  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  foundation  of  self-respect.  To  have 
learned  to  respect  one's  body  is  to  have  learned 
the  basis  of  self-control.  By  such  knowledge, 
wisely  inspired  and  directed,  can  best  be  dissipated 
that  **  malefic  miasm  of  ignorance  **  which  dan- 
gerously clouds  the  delicate  borderland  between 
hygiene  and  morality,  hygiene  and  character,  hy- 
giene and  religion.  By  it  can  best  be  fostered 
that  quality  in  which  the  results  of  modern  edu- 
cation are  most  conspicuously  lacking,  the  sense 
of  reverence. 

Here,  again,  is  presented  another  aspect  of  the 
value  of  exercise — always  in  the  open  air,  if  at 
all  possible.  The  influence  of  **  folk-dancing  *' 
on  young  children  has  been  proved  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  some  European  countries,  in  promoting 
the  physical  development  as  well  as  the  discipline 
and  the  happiness  of  the  pupils.  For  the  teacher 
as  well  as  for  the  pupil,  appropriate  physical  exer- 
cises, intelligently  supervised,  arc,  in  almost  all 
cases,  a  necessary  complement  of  the  ordinary 
games  of  youth  and  childhood.  But  there  is  al- 
ways need  for  the  caution,  lest  physical  and  mental 
work  should  jointly  overtax  the  bodily  powers, 
and  always  the  need  for  securing  to  each  indi- 
vidual a  full  allowance  of  sleep.  For  boys  espe- 
cially, military  drill  has  great  advantages,  and 
training  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  e-ives  to  it  an  added 
zest,  without  at  all  tending  to  the  development  of 
an  aggressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  It  seems  clear,  if  judg- 
ment is  to  be  influenced  by  the  observation  of 
those  whose  actual  experience  of  results  best 
qualifies  them  to  speak,  that  in  the  establishment 
of  cadet  corps  and  shooting  clubs,  and  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  fondness  for  participation  in  con- 
certed outdoor  games,  such  as  cricket,  football, 
and  hockey,  lie  the  best  prospect  of  checking  the 
development  of  *'  hooliganism,"  which  is,  after 
all,  only  an  expression  of  misdirected  energy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  acquired  no  taste  for 
the  active  employment  of  their  leisure  in  healthy 
pursuits ;  and  also  of  correcting*-  that  abnormal 
folly  which  packs  the  youth  of  whole  cities  in 
idle  thousands  to  watch  and  bet  upon  a  score 
or  so  of  professionals  engaged  in  a  game  which 
the  spectators  do  not  care  to  play  themselves. 


The  need  for  more  health-knowledge, 
physical  training,  and  a  more  sanitary 
ment  for  the  teacher  is  borne  in  i^ 
statistics  which  show  that  in  Amenca 
events,  the  death  rate  of  female  school 
from  tuberculosis  is  practically  as  la^ 
of  printers.  The  mortality  for  the  oafe 
is  about  one  half  of  these  figures— pa 
doubt,  because  they  get  more  open-air  « 
and  partly  because  the  chest  moveoMnts 
restrained  by  corsets.  Deficient  air-space 
feet  ventilation,  the  strain  of  their  work, 
little  sleep  are  potent  contributory  causes. 
tuberculosis  amongst  children  actually  at 
comparatively  rare;  and  since  childici 
expectorate,  they  seldom  act  as  carriers 
tion.  In  its  latent  forms,  however 
glands,  diseased  tonsils,  &c.),  the  malad; 
more  common,  and  an  early  recognition 
dence  is  important,  in  order  that  the  ( 
be  subject  to  effective  curative  treatme 
the  school.  Meanwhile,  important  me 
wards  eradicating  this  disease,  which 
claims  some  60,000  victims  annuaib 
country,  consist  in  the  prevention 
crowding  in  schools,  in  their  ef!k 
tilation  and  better  lighting^,  and 
practice  of  frequent  and  reg;-ular  w 
ing  of  the  walls  and  floors  of  tt 
room  itself,  the  use  of  damp  duster 
the  chalk-dust  in  connection  with  blackb 
improved  sanitation  of  the  pupils'  home 

Education  has  for  long  been  too  unsyi 
a  one-sided  conception.  It  has  been  m 
ary  and  humanistic.  **  Its  tendency 
towards  the  study  of  books  and  words  r 
of  things ;  and  its  basis  has  been  disd 
not  health.'*  Not  too  soon  are  we 
to  the  sinister  significance  of  facts  w 
us  of  perils  demanding  a  readjustmc 
methods,  and  which  call  for  a  due  recc 
the  rights  which  the  body  claims  in  the 
ship  of  man's   humanity. 


EDUCATIOX    AT   THE    BRITISH    i 
TIOX. 

By  G.   F.   Damkll,    B.Sc. 

IN  his  presidential  address  to  the  E 
S(  ience  Section,  Sir  Philip  Magnu* 
question  which  many  have  asked 
an  educational  science?  His  conclusior 
we  arc  not  yet  in  a  position  to  reply  in 
ative,  but  that  such  a  science  not  onh 
ought,  to  be  developed.  The  first  stej 
acquisition  of  data  and  their  systemat 
order  that  sc  ientific  principles  mav  b 
therefrom.  Dealing  mainly  with  the 
primary  education  the  president  referre 
tally  to  the  report  presented  last  year  t 
tion  on  "  Courses  of  Experimental,  Obs< 
and  Practical  Studies  most  suitable  for  E 
Schools."  This  able  document  is  ful! 
which  merit  being  tested  by   practical 
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on  the  lines  laid  down  therein.  It  is 
e  to  take  down  the  last  volume  of  the 
fX^iatton  reports,  and^  havinj,'^  dusted  it, 
is  report  unce  more.  The  process  of 
IJF  suggest  reflections  on  our  method  of 
^h^  wasting?)  that  part  of  the  national 
^BBivailable  for  scientific  treatment  of 
rproblems.  A  committee  of  busy  and 
lent  men  and  w^omen  is  engaged  for 
examining  into  the  methods  of  training 
citizens.  They  confer  and  report^  and 
spread,  printed,  and — shelved.  Can  we 
e  some  means  by  which  inspectors,  man- 
I  teachers  are  in  all  localities  brought 
I  discuss  such  reports  with  a  view  to 
he  class-room?  It  would  appear  that 
authors  and  immediate  hearers  would 
t  work  is  being  done  by  the  standing 
I  of  the  Kdocational  Science  Section. 
ider  declared  at  Glasgow  that  the  future 
tion  would  depend  upon  the  solid  effi- 
hese  committees. 

the  readers  of  The  School  World  to 
^lip  Magnus  at  hrsl  hand,  [  will  deal 
I  the  sectional  work^  which  falls  under 
riz.  ;  anthropometrics  in  schools,  scholar- 
fOfis,  secondary-school  curricula,  the 
f  biology,  domestic  subjects,  and  tech- 
Ing:  in  relation  to  schools, 
russion  on  anthropometrics  took  place 
meeting  with  the  anthropologists,  and 
^  speakers  considered  the  matter  from 
al  points  of  view,  so  that  a  really  eflfec- 
'  was  possible.  From  the  medical  side 
Horsley  and  others  dealt  with  the  ques- 
lation  to  medical  inspection  of  school 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  approached 
%  from  the  administrative  side;  while 
Piaster's  practical  experience  was  voiced 
syrick  and  Mr.  Cecil  Hawkins.      Mn  J. 

Prof.  Sadler  also  spoke,  and  Baron 
^plained  the  experience  of  the  Japanese 
It,  which  has  statistics  relating  to  the 
about  a  million  children.  Reports  of 
•f  {1)  **  On  anthropometrics  in  schools/' 
^nditions  of  health  essential  to  the  carry- 
iie  work  of  instruction  in  schools,'*  were 

It  was  clear  from  the  discussion  that 
lie  public  interest  in  this  subject  was 
tpired  by  a  **  physical  deterioration" 
the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  sys- 
itinuous  measurement  of  children  were 
'  teacher  in  dealing  with  the  individual, 
aster  in  dealing  with  the  school,  and 
tor  in  dealing  with  the  community, 
er  introduction  to  the  scholarship  dis- 
Lild  have  been  wished  for  than  the  excel- 
by  Prof.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Bompas  Smith, 
^nlsed  the  good  effects,  past  and  prc- 
ir  scholarship  system,  and  did  not  con- 
dves  to  denunciation,  as  did  too  many 
I  Speakers.      There  was  a  fairly  general 

that    the    competition     for    university 
i^  was  exerting  an  unwholesome  effect 
enary     character.     Principal     Grif- 


fiths gave  a  neat  example  by  quoting  the  youth 
who  could  not  accept  a  j£^  scholarship,  as  **  my 
master  tells  me  1  am  a  Hfty-pounder. *■  **  And," 
added  Principal  Grithths,  '*  the  boy  was  right;  his 
master  had  correctly  appraised  his  market  value, 
and  the  boy  would  take  no  discount."  Several 
speakers  pointed  out  that  education  was  vulgar- 
ised, and  premature  specialisation  forced  on 
schools,  by  the  manner  in  which  college  entrance 
scholarships  are  awarded.  One  professor  com- 
plained that  he  was  unable  to  send  his  son  to 
a  preparatory  school  which  did  not  prepare  for 
scholarships,  as  no  such  school  could  be  dis- 
covered !  The  provision  of  scholarships  for  girls 
was  insufficiently  discussed.  Once  more  the 
giving  of  pseudo-scholarships  as  a  bribe  to  entice 
pupils  into  the  teaching  profession  was  denounced, 
and  once  more  no  defender  of  the  practice  was 
to  be  heard.  The  desirability  of  awarding 
scholarships  to  lead  to  industrial  or  domestic 
training  was  a  point  made  hy  several  speakers, 
and  emphasised  by  the  president  in  his  summing- 
up. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discussion  followed 
the  report  of  the  committee  **  On  Curricula  of 
Secondary  Schools/'  Prof.  Armstrong  directing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Kducation 
has  practically  assumed  control  of  the  bulk  of 
secondary  education  through  its  grants  and  regu- 
lations. Sir  Philip  Magnus  protested  against  the 
departure  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  the 
usual  practice  of  submitting  the  policy  of  his 
department  to  the  criticism  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  sectional 
committee  had  appointed  a  '*  watching  **  com- 
mittee with  power  to  act  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  Mr.  Page  also  spoke,  and  it  w^as  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him  supporting  the  report,  which 
was  presented  with  luminous  annotation  by  Sir 
Oliver  l.odge.  The  committee  has  been  reap- 
pointed with  additions,  and  asked  to  report  next 
year  "on  the  sequence  of  scientific  studies." 
Prof,  Morel  (University  of  Paris)  said  that  a 
new  plan  had  been  introduced  in  F* ranee  since 
1902,  Secondary  education  extended  over  seven 
years,  divided  into  two  cycles,  four  years  and 
three.  In  the  first  cycle  five  hours  a  week  were 
given  to  modern  languages,  and  in  the  second 
cycle  they  still  held  their  place.  For  all  boys 
between  eleven  and  sixteen  a  living  language  was 
a  chief  subject  of  study.  They  aimed  at  trans- 
ferring the  educational  functions  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages to  the  living  languages,  but  it  was  not 
yet  possible  to  gauge  the  success  of  the  attempt. 

Among  the  papers  on  related  subjects  was  a 
useful  compilation  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  of  VVyggcs- 
lon  School,  Leicester,  on  **  Conditions  of  Science 
Work  in  Secondary  Schools."  Visitors  were  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thwaites  for  the  interesting 
little  exhibition  of  ingenious  apparatus  which  he 
arranged  in  the  school  laboratories.  Another 
exhibition  which  well  rewarded  those  who  visited 
the  Na Thorough  Road  Schools  was  that  of  hand- 
work from  the  Leicester  Council  Schools,  ar- 
ranged   by   Mr.    Charles    Bird. 
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'l'ii4:,  y^A'^uy  ar.ci  Zooiojify  vjf.rirjas  ur^itec  with 
*;du<;iit"  ovists  irj  cii^CL^•In;i^  the  teaching  of 
\}U>\f/i^y  )r,  vjicxylt,  ar,d  a  lar^^  audience  heard 
Mr.  L'^VJ.r  at  A  tr.ow,  v.  ho  foiiov.ed  him.  Pur- 
suirij;  the  ;t^»]^/^kaJ  r^rranch.  Mr.  Latter  advo- 
'^ti^rj  >i;  nature-study  at  an  eariy  a;:e,  '^.  the 
Ntij^Jy  o]  ^oniHion  aninjais,  v.jjh  attention  to  phy- 
sKjU/^y,  H':  would  iriterpoiate  a  yc^ar  'at  least j 
<Jcvotcrd  t'>  physics  and  chemistry,  and  deprecated 
any  sharp  division  fy;tA'e<:n  the  studies  of  func- 
tion and  stru*,ture.  'J  he  paper  contained  many 
um:/u1  hint-,  to  farhcr^.  Miss  Lilian  Clarke  de- 
sf:ri\/f«l  the  ]>rm:U<rA  Uitany  work  at  James  Allen's 
<jjrJs'  Shool,  Dulwich.  Prof.  Hart<^  spoke 
amusini^ly,  and  to  the  p^iint;  he  did  not  he«sitaie 
to  Jay  icon^xjlastic  hands  on  certain  idols  of  the 
fjrofessional  pulpit.  Prof.  liickson  spoke  on  the 
training  of  natural  history  teachers,  and  the  presi- 
dent urj^ed  that  biok^^y  was  especially  suited  to 
rural   schfx^ls. 

Under  the  headinj^^  *'  'O'P^^  *'jf  Specialised  ■ 
Tcachinj^  *'  were  grouped  the  questions  of  do- 
mestic and  technical  training^  in  schrxils.  Prof. 
Armstronj^  led  with  a  str^m^  paper,  entitled  *'  The 
Need  of  a  Srientific  Hasis  to  Girls'  Education 
from  a  Ot^mestic  Point  of  View.'*  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  Ik:  published  in  extensor  it  dofr^s  not 
appear  possible  to  j^ive  a  summary  that  would  do 
justice  to  its  author.  Incidentally  it  contained 
valuable  su^jrestions  for  a  f  ourse  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  fo(Klstuffs.  Miss  Stevens  pleaded 
for  a  srlwme  ai  physiological  hygiene,  and  Mr. 
Ilu>(h  Kirhardsfm  i^av<r  one  of  those  dearly-stated 
hr\\(h\  accriunts  ol  practical  cx[>eriments  in  class 
leaching  whirh  the  section  has  learnt  to  expect 
from  him.  Mr.  Blair  pointed  out  that  one-third 
of  tlu-  farnijics  in  London  had  incomes  below 
the  *•  poverty-line  "  of  24.S.  per  week,  Txnd  con- 
sidrrecl  the  teaching  of  rloniestic  e(  onomy  with  a 
view  to  a  family  budget  of  jSs.  per  week.  I'Vom 
this  point  of  view,  the  application  of  physics  and 
rhernistfv  was  iu  fiuhihus.  The  antithetical 
l^roiipint;  o(  utilitarians  and  their  or)T)onents  was 
mor#  rii;ifk«fl  in  this  discussion  than  in  any  other. 
I  li»  ti'in\  report  of  the  Moar^l  of  I'^ducation  on 
IIm  ti  ;ii  liiiij'  of  dritnestic  subjects  received  severe 
t  if  \'ty.t\ntii  from  more  than  one  speaker. 

Pmim  ip;il  r.  'I.  Millis,  in  his  paper  on  "Pro- 
blem, of  'lr;id'  I'.flneafion  considered  in  relation 
to  our  S' hool  Sv.fem,"  iir^ed  the  need  for  co- 
ofdin;«iion  hit.v'fi  elementary  sch(M)ls,  trade 
■■♦liool,,  .'uid  i.ii  t'tta  ■..  'I  he  refornis  needed  were 
'oiirl.'ilion  of  school  subjects, 
;m  hiuK  ;irithmetic;  he  asked  for 
*  I  ii  p;if  «rit'.,  teachers,  emj)loyers, 
Mr  K;irfisav  Macdonald  read 
,«p«  I  on  "  l)ay    Trade  Schools  for 
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<  o  (i|M  I  itior 
and  ltiid<    uni 
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'J  h«-  de«u-.joii.  iliionj/hout  the  meeting-  w<'rc 
Kept  ;it  ;i  hi|'li  l«  ■  1  I  \o  linie  was  w.'isted  by 
wandi  riu('  fioiu  tlu  umiu  p<Hnl'.,  and  the  various 
aspei  f'.  VI  n  f.ml-.  1 1  pii  .1  iifi'd.  The  whoh*  pro- 
«  ei'dinrs  mI  th<  .i<ii«iii  .m  uiu<  h  bctlcr  organised 
lh;iii  ill  It*.  i;iflMi  vi.il  .,  .iiid  «'.  hilst  sex-eral  of 
//;/     I  ;it}iii     i*o»)ii-     h.iM    <  iMttf  iliuted    to   this    re- 


suit,  it  is  Eiot  in^-idious  to  expre»  our 
ness  to  the  president  and  recwder  jl 
Mai^us  and  Prof.  R.  .\-  Grcforrj  for  t 
in  making  the  Leicester  meeting  of  Se 
-olid  achievement'  of  g^ood  spade^oi 
cause  of  education-  It  is  cridence  of 
that  whereas  in  1901  the  only  assodatic 
delegates  was  the  Assistant-masim'  As 
this  year,  in  addition,  repres€Diaii\es 
pointed  by  the  Headmasters',  Hcadm 
Assistant-mistresses'  Associations,  the 
Guild,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
ciations  of  Directors  and  Secretaries  fi 
tion.  Private  Schools,  Preparaionr 
Technical  Institutions,  and  Teacben  in 
Institutions. 

SCHOOLS  OF   HELL\S.i 

MR.  FREEMAN  was  a  very  you 
the  date  of  his  death,  and  rea< 
book  will  be  prepared  to  fend  $ 
turitv  in  it;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  goocj 
full  of  food  for  thought.  It  is  spccia 
ing  in  that  the  author,  himself  a  p 
boy,  and  evidently  an  admirer  of  tb 
of  school  which  he  knew,  is  quick 
parallels,  such  as  offer  both  encouraj 
warning  to  the  present  day. 

He  first  describes  the  Dorian  systa 
tion,  where  he  sees  the  counterpan  of 
boarding  schools.  In  many  respects  t 
is  close,  but  in  the  essential  feature 
schools,  trust  and  responsibility,  iheE 
fails,  the  consequence  bein^  that  tb< 
grew  out  of  these  boys  were  not  m  t 
were  only  useful  as  units  under  a  s 
of  discipline.  There,  indoed,  they  hav< 
tagc  ;  discipline  is  the  great  lack  in  moc 
society,  as  everyone  knows,  unha 
Attic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
voluntary  day  school.      It  is   interestii 

!  that  along  with  this  distinction  goes 
distinction,  that  in  the  Dorian  syst 
had  no  place,  whereas  in  the  Attic  s\ 
the  first  place.  This  is  a  confirmatio 
Mr.   Freeman  does  not  clearly  see  it, 

I  damaging  criticism  now  urged  agai 
boarding  schools.  We  do  not  believe 
unavoidable  fault — on  the  contrary;  c 
careful  treatment,  and  so  long  as  t! 
schools  are  satisfied  with  their  barrer 
life,  so  long  will  the  day  school,  01 
whi(  h  is  chiefly  of  day  boys,  be  sup 
whole ;  provided,  of  course,  means 
( ounteract  the  prevailing  fault  of  ( 
i.'ick  of  cohesion. 

Mr.  Freeman's  study  brings  otit  oth 
points  with  force  :  the  necessity  for  a 
development  of  all  faculties  and  the 
enjoyment.     We    hold    strongly    that 

>  "  Schools  of  Hellas."    An  Essay  on  the  Pnictice  mkI 
Curck    Kdiu.atioti.   00*^-300   H.c.      By  K.    J.   Fre«nan. 
Knulnll.     With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Verrall.     xs  +  joa 
\s   net. 
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t  to  be  enjoyable.  There  is  plenty  of 
elf-discipline,  intellectual  and  moral,  in 
5  of  education,  without  adding  the 
t)oredom  or  distaste.  We  believe  that 
stud}'  which  causes  distaste  in  ordinary 
If-condemned,  whatever  the  reason  of 
e  may  be ;  and  this  book  will  do  good 
it  drives  home  this  lesson.  Another 
course,  is  the  futility  of  trying  to 
means  of  technical  instruction, 
ascribing  the  method  of  education  in 
*.  Freeman  gives  a  few  chapters  to  con- 
e  theory,  and  he  concludes  with  a  paper 
ip  his  subject.  Here  he  draws  some 
•  our  instruction,  which  we  hope  may 
o  heart. 

k  is  based  on  independent  study,  and 
*nces  are  given  throughout  in  footnotes, 
o  other  work  of  the  kind  in  English, 
Girard's  in  French,  which  is  twenty 
The  authorities,  if  not  exhausted,  have 
hed,  and  a  great  deal  of  information 
ted.  We  are  not  always  disposed  to 
Mr.  Freeman's  speculations — where  he 
instance,  that  the  debasement  of 
haracter  in  the  fourth  century  was  due 
^sorption  in  intellectual  pursuits.  But 
ledge  with  gratitude  the  suggestiveness 
c,  and  its  rich  and  well-arranged  mass 
ition.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
eing  printed  in  black  on  brick-red  paper 
n  very  like  the  vases  from  which  they 


COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR.^ 

rst  three  of  these  books  are  of  less 
^rtance  than  the  remainder,  and  with 
1  we  begin.  Mr.  Rose  supplies  much 
•rmation,  with  copious  exercises.  He 
young  pupils,  including,  we  regret,  in- 
iiy  should  infants  be  expected,  for  in- 
complete the  ellipsis  of  **  He  is  younger 
Let  them  even  say  **  than  me,*'  and  be 
.  Wilsden  suggestively  explains  how  he 
1  minimum  of  time  the  minimum  of  Eng- 
lar  boys  require  for  their  Latin  work. 
(e.g.,  on  ing'f orms)  he  might  be  fuller, 
ery  antithesis  of  Mr.  Rose.  The  latter 
I  multiplying  details  for  master  and 
former  declares  that  for  both  details 

ge  of  **  Notes  "  has  three  columns — 
;  *•  Examples  and  Truths  "  ;  **  Method." 
seeks  in  briefest  space  to  show  how 
every  possible  English  subject.  We 
•tness  tends  to  **  cram,"  not  to  educa- 


y  Eoirli«h   Grammar  through   CompoMtion."      By  J.    D 

pp.    (Bell.)    IS. 

Dg  of   English    Grammar  and   Elementary   Latin."      By 

130  pp.     (Blaclcie.)    ix.  net. 
«ons  on  KnglUh."    208  pp.    (Pitman.)    3*.  fi^A 

as  a  Means  of  Expression."     By  A.  E.  Lx)vell.     91  pp. 

Ensl'sh  Composition."     By   T.   F.  Huntington.      xxli  + 
racmillan  Company.)    9X.  iier. 

Composition  and   Rhetoric."    By  J.  H.  Gardiacr,  G.  L. 
.  L.  Arnold,    xi+500  pp.    (Ginn.)    41.  6^. 


tion.  Neither  is  it  always  correct.  For  instance, 
blank  verse  is  merely  called  **  a  type  of  poetry 
which  is  not  divided  into  stanzas,**  and  **  Milton, 
Pope,  &c. ,  *  *  are  the  examples  ^ven  ! 

Mr.  Loveirs  **  Punctuation  **  is  a  masterly 
study — philosophical,  historical,  aesthetic,  and 
practical.  It  inchnes,  however,  to  turn  a  good 
servant  into  a  hard  tyrant.  Mannerisms  like  the 
foUowitig  grow  wearisome:  **The  reason^  as 
Macaulay  would  have  said,  is  obvious**;  **  Not 
that  progress  is  always  a  good  thing :  the  swine 
of  Gadara  in  their  madness  made  extraordinary 
progress.** 

The  general  superiority  of  American  to  English 
books  on  English  composition  is  partly  explained 
by  the  greater  attention  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  America.  Mr.  Huntington's  **  ideal  pro- 
gramme'* gives,  the  first  year,  grammar  two 
hours  weekly,  composition  three  or  four;  the 
second  year,  grammar  four  (or  five)  hours,  com- 
position three  (or  two).  With  the  longer  time, 
the  greater  elaboration  of  American  text-books  is 
intelligible.  W^e  wonder  if  the  elaboration  en- 
courages mechanical  work  and  stifles  individu- 
ality. The  books  under  review  are  excellently 
planned,  with  details  carefully  worked  out,  while 
appropriate  extracts  from  standard  writers  serve 
as  models  for  the  handling  of  themes.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington starts  by  emphasising  the  necessity  of 
having  something  to  say,  and  of  saying  it  in 
one*s  own  words,  to  someone,  and  in  the  best 
manner.  He  then  lucidly  discusses  paragraphs, 
sentences,  words,  and  the  various  types  of  com- 
position. His  subjects  for  practice  are  mostly 
selected  from  the  everyday  life — work  and  pliay — 
of  American  boys  and  girls.  Further  material  is 
afforded  by  fifteen  pictures — landscape,  portrait,, 
incident,  architecture. 

The  **  Manual  *'  covers  the  same  ground,  but 
in  a  much  more  advanced  way,  laying  stress,  for 
example,  on  rhetoric.  It  handles  effectively  and 
with  attractive  illustrations  the  principles  under- 
lying narrative,  description,  exposition,  argument, 
drama  :  in  fact,  it  presents  a  study  of  literary 
theory  and  practice.  Barring  orthography,  we 
unreservedly  recommend  the  **  Manual.*^  We 
refrain  from  saying  the  same  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
book  only  because  it  is  so  racy  of  America.  Its 
American  spellings,  idioms  and  exercises,  which 
render  it  **  worthful  *'  (his  own  word)  there, 
diminish  its  school  value  here. 

Racine,  Athalie.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke,  xxii+106  pp. 
(Blackie.)  lod. — We  can  speak  highly  of  this  edition. 
The  introduction  and  the  notes  are  excellent.  We  can  only 
offer  comments  on  some  trifling  points.  On  p.  iv  a  refer- 
ence to  the  rivalry  of  Pradon  might  have  been  made.  On 
p.  xii  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  might  have 
been  indicated  in  phonetic  transcript,  as  this  is  employed 
elsewhere.  On  p.  xiii  the  mode  of  scanning  is  unfor- 
tunate ;  it  suggests  that  the  alexandrine  consists  of  feet, 
each  of  two  syllables.  What  (we  ask  in  humble  ignorance) 
is  the  connection  between  les  cohortes  de  ses  fiers  Strangers 
and  the  modern  use  of  "mailed  fist"  (p.  85)?  The  ex- 
pression"** vowel  h  "  (note  on  1.  269)  strikes  us  as  singularly 
unhappy. 
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IMK     AIMMJCAHON     i)l     SCIENTIFIC 
MK'inoil    lO  KIM'CATIONAL  PROBLEMS.' 

Ily  Sir  I'liii.ii'  M.v.m/s  n.S(..  B.A.,  M.P. 

1^  lli'-fi'  fin  t'tUii  itilomi]  H*it'tur,  and  if  ho,  what  is  its 
('in|fi<  iiri'l  on  whiit  foiimlatinnH  dri«>H  it  r^st  ?  The  objffct 
f>f  thf  llriti«li  A«MH  i;itiof)  i%  thf  aflvanrpfTM;nt  of  Aci4*nce, 
immI  \t'ui  \ty  \i»r  fi«'w  f#i(l^  nrt*  rTordrnJ  in  diffcn*nt 
l*iiiM(h('«  of  iiif|iiity,  on  wliith  trrsh  rondusions  can  bo 
IiiiwmI.  lUt*  |iro(^M'iin  tii  pjiHi  yiirn,  whfthf>r  in  chemistry, 
|ihv«l(«,  or  ifiolri^v,  fiin  !>«•  sl;itf*<l.  ('nn  the  same  be  said, 
find  In  tlir  «iinif  •.iMiM*,  III  idiii  fitlon?  It  is  true  that  thf 
fircii  fd  f'din  iiiionnl  inllucnic  is  lining  constantly  extended. 
Siliiinlt.  Ill  r\it\  t\|ii-  iiiiij  ^radf  arf  multiplied,  hut  is  there 
nnv  ioMrq|Hindltitr  fidviitiif  in  fiur  knowlrdffe  of  the  prin- 
I  Ipli'i  (liiit  «liiiuld  ^ovrrn  and  determinf  our  educational 
elloHi,  III  Willi  li  ran  justify  ui  in  descrihinj^  such  know* 
ledyr  urn  mmut^Y  If  we  take  science  to  mean,  as 
niiiiiiiiinh  iindrtHtood.  oi^aniied  knowledge,  and  if  we  are 
III  lr«if  tlin  rialin  of  any  ImmIv  «»f  fads  and  principles  t<» 
he  tet'iitiliMl  an  m  iiMire  liy  llir  ahilily  to  predict,  which  the 
Unowled)<i«  til  ihoM«  failn  and  piincipleM  confers,  can  we 
•«.i\  fliiil  ihi'in  v\\%i%  an  oi^aniseil  and  orderly  arranf^emenl 
of  idiKiitinn.il  tnilh^.  oi  ih.il  wo  can  lojiically,  by  any 
«fiu*i<ttl\i<  MH|ueiur.  connect  training  and  character  either 
In  the  indixiiUial  oi  in  Ihr  nation  y  Can  we  indicate,  with 
an\  appiorith  lo  teiiaintv.  the  ellnt^  on  either  the  one  or 
llie  tilhn  ol  an\  pailiitilai  m  linne  of  education  which 
»na\  Ih«  pioxided;  li  i^  vei  v  dtuibtlul  whether  we  can  sav 
that  rdiiiaiional  Minue  is  yx  MilVicientlv  advanced  to 
v»tivt\    lhr*e  le»t*. 

Hui  ,diho\i|*h  education  nuv  not  vei  fullil  all  the  con- 
^litixMw  xxhuh  iuMHv  itx  ,lain\  to  \h^  le^^aidinf  a<  a  science, 
wc  an*  AhW  to  at^ino  ih.U  Ihc  mnhmU  of  science,  applic- 
M^l'  !o  ioxrvii^.n.onv  ia  olhei  biamhes  of  knowUHijje. 
ov  rx^u.dlx  applM.^M*'  lo  the  ehvidation  of  educational 
IMxOxKmvv  Jo  h.ixr  n.uhcd  ilov  |swi|,on  i<  fo  have  n>,u!c 
xx»,v.'  e:Nv»;i,'vx  to«  xxr  n,  NX  v,>'  Ih.U  if  xvo  .no  rxcr  lo 
m.>,,n:  (.)  aM'XM>»;  .u  t'.v.sl  p  tu  iolc<  lot  >:viiv1ar.iv  in 
,,;.,.n.»„j;  ,!.,,  ,„.»,»,  xi->suli  and  intiuate  v;uoMv:^> 
OM  iM  »o.'o,M,o:^  XX  '.h  iho  pjxn.xion  ot  a  natiora! 
'•'  ''to^M.M^  .M  ,hc  M^U,j;on  ol  exl;Ka;or.xr 
•'      «.    'ou.i   |Mxs,NN*  Vx    ,v  v.rne  meiVsK  o!  lo^  .  a: 
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of  Education,  first  under  the  direction  of  my 
in  this  chair.  Prof.  Sadler,  and  latterly  of  h 
at  the  Board,  Dr.  Heath.  But  much  of  the 
we  have  obtained  is  still  awaiting  the  hand  of 
worker  to  be  properly  co-ordinated  aad  at 
careful  collation  of  facts  is  indispeosafafe  if 
deduce  from  them  useful  principles  for  our  gi 
unfortunately  we  in  this  country  are  too  apt  to 
x%'hen  we  have  provided  the  machinery  fv  th( 
of  such  facts  without  taking  the  nccesarr  st 
pare,  to  co-ordinate,  and  to  arrange  them  m  so 
principle  for  future  use. 

The  consideration  of  education  as  a  lubjeci 
scientific  investigation  is  complicated  by  the 
necessarily  involves  a  relation — the  relation  < 
or  adult  to  his  surroundings.  It  cannot  b 
considered  apart  from  that  relation.  We  n 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  physical,  intt 
ethical  development  of  the  child,  but  the  I 
obtained  is  only  useful  to  the  educator  wh 
in  connection  with  his  environment  and  futu 
the  means  to  be  adopted  to  enable  him,  as 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strength, 
mastery  over  the  things  external  to  him.  E 
b(>  so  directed  as  to  prove  the  proposition  thai 
is  Power."  It  can  only  be  scientifically  tre 
considered.  Education  is  imperfectly  descri 
garded  as  the  means  of  drawing  out  and 
a  child *s  faculties.  It  is  more  than  this, 
definition  takes  into  consideration  the  social 
conditions  in  which  the  child  is  bein^  trai 
means  of  developing  his  faculties  with  a 
attainment  of  certain  ends. 

It  is  in  Gormany  that  this  fact  has  rece:« 
rooojinition  and  the  widest  application,  and  f 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  that 
j;uidanLe  in  the  organisation  of  our  >chi»l 
Kxv<»xi  10  tier::: any  because  we  perceived  that 
h.u!  Iv*.  T!  there  estabiisht-d  bei\v«>.n  the  tfat 
the  p-.vp'.e  ar.d  their  indu>ir:al  and  socia 
fai:h>r.  thai  their  success  in  commerce,  ir 
CI  he:  pur>.i  :<.  was  larjj'^'.y  duo  to  the  rra 
in  :':\if  r  *.h.v:>.  Inn-.indful  of  the  ijicz  ih; 
a  r  ",i:.»-n.  .ir>ii  that  cx:r.se«quor.tIv  the  sas 
«v:.;.v.:  .— .    :s   Tv  t   ecu*:'.:*    applicable   to  ditten 


:.*fr; 


:r.  >  c-*rur.trv   who  were 


'**  ^ -"*<■•>>-      F\r*r  ■:-.:•:  s>:r.  shewed,  ho  we 
•:.;x    -.w  :^.r:  ^vc  ::r  t.W— :.!->   did  no:  app 


u-'. 


..ci:    j^-v:    :i?:s:^r     :c    m.r 
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to  imitate  too  closely  our  own  or  any  foreign 
ey  have  started  afresh,  free  from  prejudice 
ns,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  look  for- 
ntcrest  to  the  closer  connection  in  educational 
the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  and  I 
we  shall  gain  much  knowledge  and  valuable 
rem  the  discussions  of  the  Federal  Conference 
recently  been  held  in  London,  and  which,  I 
is  to  be  repeated  a  few  years  hence, 
ble  as  are  the  facts,  properly  collated  and 
y  arranged,  which  a  knowledge  of  British  and 
hods  may  afford  us  in  dealing  scientifically 
icational  problem,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
'St  and  to  supplement  the  conclusions  based  on 
dge,  whenever  it  is  possible,  by  direct  experi- 
cable  to  the  matter  under  investigation.  We 
t  recognised  the  extent  to  which  experiments 
,  as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  may  help 
us  to  build  up  an  educational  science.  Some 
there  was  established  in  Brussels  an  Ecole 
viiich  educational  experiments  were  tried.  I 
school  in  the  year  1880,  and  I  could  easily 
ny  improvements  in  primary  education  which 
way  from  that  school  through  the  schools  of 
I  France  to  our  own  country,  and,  indeed,  to 
»f  the  world.  From  a  special  report  on  schools 
I  of  Europe,  recently  published  by  the  Board 
I,  we  learn  that  in  Sweden  the  value  of  such 
is  fully  recognised.  We  are  told  that  in  that 
was  early  felt  that  the  uniformity  in  State 
of  so  strict  a  kind  that  some  special  provision 
jde  for  carrying  out  educational  experiments,'* 
lents  in  many  directions  have  been  made, 
ivate  schools,  which  receive,  however,  special 
from  the  State.  We  gather  from  the  same 
the  State  regards  the  money  as  well  earned 
Dol  occasionally  originates  new  methods  from 
rhools  can  derive  profit."  I  venture  to  think 
Tiental  schools  might  with  advantage  be 
ider  the  direction  of  some  of  our  larger  local 
The  children  would  certainly  not  suffer  by 
the  subjects  of  such  experiments.  The  intelli- 
l  which  they  would  receive — for  it  is  only  the 
^  teachers  who  should  be  trusted  with  such 
-would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
1  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  children 
e,  and  indeed  such  experimental  schools  might 
1  under  conditions  which  would  ensure  sound 
Many  improved  methods  of  teaching  are 
Ivocated,  but  fail  to  be  adopted  because  there 
mity  of  giving  them  a  fair  trial.  As  a  general 
nly  by  the  effort  of  private  individuals  or 
that  changes  in  system  are  effected,  and 
enabled  to  escape  from  the  old  grooves  on  to 
educational  thought  and  practice.  It  is  not 
-efer  to  many  successful  experiments.  The 
tduction  into  our  schools  of  manual  training 
:t  result  of  experiments  carefully  arranged  and 
•  a  joint  committee  of  the  City  Guilds  and 
>ndon  School  Board.  Experiments  in  the 
teaching  physical  science,  chemistry,  and 
ve  been  tried,  with  results  that  have  led  to 
:h  have  revolutionised  the  teaching  of  those 
le  age  at  which  the  study  of  Latin  should 
id  with  a  view  to  the  general  education  of 
as  been  the  subject  of  frequent  trial.  I  would 
ich  experiments  more  systematically  organised, 
lite  certain   that   the  curriculum  of  our  rural 


and  of  our  urban  schools  would  soon  undergo  very  con- 
siderable changes  if  the  suggestions  of  competent  authori- 
ties could  receive  a  fair  trial  under  conditions  that  would 
leave  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
results. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  education  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
organised  to  enable  us  to  determine  a  priori  the  effect 
on  individual  or  national  character  of  any  suggested 
changes,  education  is  a  subject  that  may  be  studied  and 
improved  by  the  application  to  it  of  scientific  method,  by 
accurate  observation  of  what  is  going  on  around  us,  and 
by  experiments  thoughtfully  conducted.  This  is  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  among  those  that 
occupy  the  attention  of  a  separate  section  of  this  associa- 
tion. Our  aim  here  should  be  to  apply  to  educational 
problems  the  well-known  canons  of  scientific  inquiry  ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  conditions  under  which  alone  any  investi- 
gation can  be  conducted  are  in  themselves  both  numerous 
and  complicated,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  liberate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
from  all  political  considerations.  Such  investigations  arc 
necessarily  difficult.  We  have  to  determine  both  statically 
and  dynamically  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition 
of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  activities  and  surroundings, 
and  we  have  further  to  discover  how  he  is  influenced  by 
them,  how  he  can  affect  them,  and  the  character  of  the 
training  which  will  best  enable  him  to  utilise  his  experi- 
ences, and  to  add  something  to  the  knowledge  of  to-day 
for  future  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  progress  which  we  have 
made,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  country  there  still 
exists  a  large  amount  of  educational  unrest,  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  results  of  our  efforts  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
loose  thinking  and  uninformed  expression  of  opinion  on 
educational  questions.  No  one  knows  so  little  as  not  to 
believe  that  his  own  opinion  is  worth  as  much  as  another's 
on  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
this  way  statements,  the  value  of  which  has  not  been 
tested,  pass  current  as  ascertained  knowledge,  and  very 
often  ill-considered  legislation  follows.  In  this  country, 
too,  the  difficulty  of  breaking  away  from  ancient  modes 
of  thought  is  a  great  drawback  to  educational  progress. 
Suggestions  for  moderate  changes,  which  have  been  most 
carefully  considered,  are  deferred  and  decried  if  they  de- 
part, to  any  great  extent,  from  established  custom,  and 
the  objection  to  change  very  often  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation.  Occasionally,  too,  the  change  proposed  is 
itself  only  a  reversion  to  a  previous  practice,  which  was 
rudely  broken  by  thoughtless  and  unscientific  reformers. 
The  opposition  which  was  so  long  raised  to  the  establish- 
ment of  local  universities  was  largely  due  to  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject ;  and  certainly  the  creation,  some 
seventy  years  ago,  of  a  teaching  university  in  London  was 
actually  hindered  through  a  mere  prejudice,  which  broader 
views  as  to  the  real  purposes  of  university  teaching  and 
fuller  information  on  the  course  of  university  development 
would  have  removed. 

There  never  was  a  time  perhaps  when  it  was  more 
necessary  than  now  that  education  should  be  regarded 
dispassionately,  apart  from  political  bias,  as  a  matter  of 
vital  interest  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Education  nowa- 
days is  a  question  which  affects  not  only  the  life  of  a  few 
privileged,  selected  persons,  but  of  the  entire  body  of 
citizens.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years  in  nationalising  our  education  has  been  very 
rapid.     It  may  be  that  it  has  been  too  rapid,  that  sufficient 
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thought  has  not  b^'-n  given  to  th<*  altered  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  have  to  be  considered.  We  have 
witnessed  a  strong  desire  and  a  succes«;ful  eflFort  to  multiply 
secondary  and  te«hnical  vhools  and  to  open  more  widely 
the  pfjrtals  of  our  universities.  The  object  of  the  desire 
'm  good  in  it«»''lf.  .As  the  people  grow  in  knowledge  the 
demand  for  higher  edufation  will  increase;  but  the  serious 
question  to  h*-  considrr^d  is  whether  the  kind  of  education 
which  was  supplied  in  s(hfK)ls,  founded  centuries  ago  to 
meet  requirements  very  different  from  our  own,  is  equally 
well  adapl<*d  to  the  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  a 
state  of  society  having  oth<r  needs  and  new  ideals. 

Very  rightly  our  students  in  training  for  the  profession 
of  teachr-rs  are  rxpecied  to  study  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Millon,  Montaigne,  and  others;  but  many  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  these  writf-rs  had  in  view  a 
different  kind  of  r-ducation  from  that  in  which  modern 
teachers  are  engaged,  and  that  their  suggestions,  excellent 
a*  many  of  them  are,  were  mainly  applicable  to  the  in- 
struction to  Ix'  given  by  a  tutor  to  his  private  pupil,  and 
had  little  or  no  reference  to  the  teathing  of  the  children 
of  the  people  in  schools  expn'ssly  organised  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  many.  Only  recently  have  we  come  to  realise 
that  a  democratic  system  of  education,  a  system  intended 
to  provide-  an  intellectual  and  moral  training  for  all  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  so  organised  that,  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  so<*ial  position  or  pecuniary  means,  it 
affords  facilities  for  the  full  development  of  capacity  and 
skill  wherever  they  may  occur,  must  be  essentially  different 
in  its  aims  and  methods  from  that  under  which  many  of 
us  now  living  have  been  trained.  It  has  also  been  brought 
home  to  us  that  the  marvellous  changes  in  our  environ- 
ment, in  the  conditions  under  which  we  live  and  work, 
whether  in  th<'  field,  the  factory,  or  the  office,  have 
necessitated  corresponding  changes  In  the  education  to  be 
provided  na  a  preparation  for  the  several  different  pursuits 
in  whi<h  tlie  people  generally  are  occupied.  Vet,  notwith- 
standing these  gre.'it  forces  which  have  broken  in  upon 
afj<l  disinrliecl  om*  former  ideaN.  forces  the  strength  and 
far-re. irliinjj  elfrels  of  whirh  we  readily  admit,  we  still 
hesjijiir  to  f.H  e  ilic  newlv  .Mfisen  clrcumstanccs  and  to 
ijdapt  mil  ediH  ;ili<ni.'il  worlc  t«)  its  vastly  extended  are.i  of 
opi-ialioii  and  to  tin-  alirr»<|  (cnditions  and  requirements 
of  inodri  n  life. 

When  I  -.a\  \vr  liesji.ii*.  to  f.ice  the  existing  circum- 
'.l.ime-.  I  do  nni  widi  to  !„•  misunderstood.  .\s  a  fact, 
rlianj:«  .,  '•"••  ••MiiinuidiN  hring  discussed,  and  are  from 
linir  l<.  linir  iiiiiodtifd  into  our  schools.  Hut  such  modifi- 
rations  ol  our  e\i.(ii„;  iii,th..ds  .-ue  generally  isolated  and 
detached,  and  have  |iitt.<  refrniu  e  to  th<»  more  compre- 
hensive inea'.uirs  .d  mIoiim  whu  h  ;ue  now  needed  to  bring 
(.ur  l.aihiiij;  into  .  lo-..,  irl.iiion  with  the  rhanged  con- 
ditions nl  e\i..iMM.-  iotiMi|u' III  on  the  all«Tations  that  have 
taken  plai  e  in  out    •....  i.d  |d«-  and  •uii  oiindinj^s. 

I'oiu  \eais  ai;...  il  u  ill  h.  i  rMi,.,id..i  rd,  ;,  ctunmitt.'e  o( 
this  s«Mli».n  was  .ipp..ini(d  to  m.iisj.I.  i  .,„d  to  n<piM  I  upon 
the  "('ouiM'.  nl  I  Np.  iini.Mi.d.  Oh'.riNalional.  anil  Prac- 
tied  StiMlies  mo.l  .uilaldi-  I<.|  !•  !•  mhiu.,,  \  S.hools."  Th.it 
ctiunniltee.  ol  whuh  I  h.iil  ihr  hiuioui  to  Ih-  chairman, 
prenentid  a  np.ul  In  tin  .  '.iiin.n  .,i  ,|„.  inr.«tin^  of  the 
.isMM-ialinn  h«  Id  la.t  mmi  .il  NmU.  |  he  j^enn  al  con- 
ilusion  at  \\h'«h  it  aiii\«d  \x  a-,  that  "  ihr  intellect\j.d 
and  in»»ial  liainuin.  .nid  iMd<  ed  in  mhii,-  iM,|,t  d,,.  plu»»iial 
tiainnig.  ol  hnv-  .nid  iiul-.  IhUm-.h  ihr  ,,j|,,.  ,,|  s.\.«n  .md 
fouiteen  would  hi  jMeallv  impin\.Ml  it  a.  h\r  .md  con- 
stiUttiNe  wniU  on  lh«  paM  nl  ihi-  thildim  \\  n ,  Iai.;el\ 
Mil.siiiuled  Ini  oidinan  «  la- ■■  !•  ai  Innj;.  .md  ii  in,ii  h  ot 
t/ir  piiKiiil    //jv/nnt/nn    \\iie   in.uli-    In   lulsi*   '\»u  u\*'\\Va\\\    va\\ 


of,  and  to  be  centred  around,  such  work."  It  'n 
perhaps,  to  expect  that  the  suggestions  made  in 
should  have  borne  fruit,  but  I  refer  to  it  becau 
'  trates  the  difference  between  the  spasmodic  refo 
from  time  to  time  are  adopted,  under  pressore  f 
of  well-meaning  representatives  of  special  inU 
the  well-considered  changes  recommended  br  a 
of  men  and  women  of  educational  expenence 
carefully  tested  the  conclusions  at  which  ther  ha 
The  three  R's,  and  much  more  than  that,  ai 
and  incidental  parts  of  elementary  edacation. 
is  needed  is  a  Leitmotif — a  fundamental  idea 
all  our  efforts  and  dominating  all  oor  pract 
venture  to  think  that  that  idea  is  foand  in 
primary  education  on  practical  pursuits,  on  the 
gained  from  actual  things,  whether  in  die  field 
shop,  or  the  home. 

Instead  of  fetching  our  ideas  as  to  the  tra 
given  in  the  people's  schools  from  that  prov 
old  grammar  schools,  we  should  look  to  the 
I  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  pK>pulation  of 
,  arc  necessarily  engaged,  and  endeavour  to  cons 
I  a  system  with  all  such  additions  and  improven 
be  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  varied  requireraen 
life.  •  By  this  process — one  of  simple  evolutioi 
everyday  needs — a  national  system  of  educati 
built  up  fitted  for  the  nation  as  a  whole — a  sy 
on  ideas  very  different  from  those  which,  tl 
centuries,  have  governed  the  teaching  in  our 
the  practical  pursuits  connected  w-ith  the  fiel 
shop,  and  the  home,  and  in  the  elementary 
science  and  letters  incidental  thereto,  we  m 
foundation  of  a  rational  system  of  primary  ed 
These  three  objects — the  field,  the  worksF 
home — should  be  the  pivots  on  which  the  9 
struction  should  be  fixed,  the  central  ihougl 
ing  the  character  of  the  teaching  to  be  given 
urban  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  It  wj< 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  creating  a  ^ 
around  which  school  studies  should  be  grc 
view  to  giving  unity  and  interest  to  the  subje< 
tion.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how  a  compl' 
primary  education  may  be  evolved  from 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  connection  with  outc 
with  workshop  exercises  and  with  the  dome< 
how,  by  means  of  such  lessons,  the  child's 
I  be  excited  and  maintained  in  the  ordinary 
I  school  instruction,  in  English,  arithmetic, 
science,  and  drawing.  In  the  proposals  I  ar 
;  eating  I  am  not  suggesting  any  narrow 
I  curriculum.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that, 
the  child's  outlook,  by  closely  associating 
with  familiar  objects,  you  will  accelerate 
development  and  quicken  his  power  of  acqi 
ledge.  1  would  strongly  urge,  however,  th 
should  receive  loss  formal  teaching,  that  opp< 
veil-instruction,  through  outdoor  pursuits. 
exercises,  or  liic  free  use  of  books,  should  I 
si»  that  as  far  ;vs  possible  the  teacher  should  i 
the  priH.  ss  by  w  Iiich  in  infancy  and  in  early  li 
intellitj*  lue  is  so  rapidly  and  marvellously 
Already  wo  liave  discovered  that  our  scion 
lowanls  ptiuMrx  education  has  caused  us  to 
essential  iii!"l»  :i  tue  between  the  requirements 
.uul  e:  I.  wn  ii:«  .  and  the  training  proper 
i:iris.  0;:r  iva  ciMi'.ical  methods  of  instructi 
vU>wn  in  cvvles.  ^r.ake  for  uniformity  rather  th 
AvwV  wo   A\<i  v>vA\    v\c>vv  endeavouring,    bv  piccett 
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r  teaching  somewhat  more  closely  into  relation 
g  needs.  But  the  inherent  defect  of  our  system 
have  started  at  the  wrong  end,  and,  instead  of 
ir  teaching  from  the  things  with  which  the 
ready  familiar,  and  in  which  he  is  likely  to 
!*s  work,  we  have  taken  him  away  from  those 
s  and  placed  him  in  strange  and  artificial  con- 
jvhich  his  education  seems  to  have  no  necessary 
ivith  the  realities  of  life. 

lem  of  primary  education  is  to  teach  by  prac- 
ds  the  elements  of  letters  and  of  science,  the 
irate    expression,    the    ability    to    think    and    to 

will ;  and  the  ordinary  school  lessons  should 
lead  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  processes 
the  child  into  intimate  relation  with  the  world 
;  moves.  During  the  last  few  years  the  import- 
h  teaching  has  dimly  dawned  upon  our  educa- 
lorities,  but,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
:  has  been  treated  as  a  sort  of  extra  to  be 
a  literary  curriculum,  already  overcrowded, 
nown    as    manual    training    is    to    some    extent 

in  our  schools,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
tinuous  education.  It  is  still  hampered  with 
nconsistcnt  with  its  proper  place  in  the  curri- 
is  unco-ordinated  with  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
over,  no  connecting  link  has  yet  been  forged 
2   teaching   of   the   Kindergarten   and    workshop 

the   school.     We   speak   of   lessons   in   manual 

something  apart  from  the  school  instruction, 
ig  outside  the  school  course,  on  the  teaching  of 
al  grants  are  paid.     Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 

to  talk  about  **  teaching  technical  education,*' 
his  unscientific  way  of  treating  the  close  con- 
t  should  exist  between  hand-work  and  brain- 
Lithorities  have  not  yet  freed  themselves. 

we  have  long  since  passed  that  stage  when  it 
t  that  the  object  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
to  make  carpenters  or  joiners ;  but,  judging 
)rt  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
em  that  it  is  still  thought  that  the  object  of 
;ons  to  children  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
training  of  professional  cooks.  Until  the 
pectors  can  be  brought  to  realise  that  the  aim 
2    of    practical    instruction    in    primary    schools, 

cookery   or   in   other   subjects,    is   to   train   the 

through  familiar  occupations,  to  show  how 
lethod  may  be  usefully  applied  in  ordinary 
id  how  valuable  manipulative  skill  may  thus 
lly  acquired,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they 
have  learned  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
profession.       An    anonymous    teacher,    writing 

since  in  the  Morning  Post,  said  :  **  The  cookery 
e  made  an  invaluable  mental  and  moral  train- 

for  the  pupils,  the  most  stimulating  part  of 
ucation.  It  teaches  unforgettable  lessons  of 
and  order,  of  quickness  and  deftness  of  move- 
i  use  of  the  weights  and  scales  demands 
id    carefulness,    and    the    raw    materials    punish 

or  want  of  attention  with  a  thoroughness 
nost  severe  of  schoolmasters  might  hesitate  to 
tical  lessons  in  chemistry  should  form  an 
eature  of  each  class.  .  .  .  The  action  of  heat 
re  on  grains  of  rice  provides  an  interesting 
le   bursting  of   starch   cells,    and   the  children's 

is  awakened  by  watching  the  hard,  isolated 
ing  in  milk  change  to  the  creamy  softness 
ly  made  rice  pudding.  The  miraculous  change 
xrhite  of  egg  when  it  is  beaten  into  a  mountain 


of  snowy  whiteness  gives  them  interest  in  the  action  of 
air  and  its  use  in  cookery." 

Can  the  teaching  of  grammar  or  the  analysis  of  sentences 
provide  lessons  of  equal  value  in  quickening  the  intelli- 
gence of  young  children? 

I  must  add  one  word  before  passing  from  this  suggestive 
illustration  of  the  value  of  scientific  method  in  the  treat- 
ment of  educational  questions.  We  live  in  a  democratic 
age,  and  any  proposed  reform  in  the  teaching  of  our 
primary  schools  must  be  tested  by  the  requirement  that 
the  revised  curriculum  shall  be  such  as  will  provide,  not 
only  the  most  suitable  preparatory  training  for  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  four-fifths  of  the  children  will  be  subse- 
quently enrir^-jed,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  enable  them 
or  some  of  them  to  pass  without  any  breach  of  continuity 
from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  school.  There  must 
be  no  class  distinctions  separating  the  public  elementary 
from  the  State-aided  secondary  school.  The  reform  I  have 
suggested  is  unaffected  by  such  criticism.  The  practical 
training  I  have  advocated,  whether  founded  on  object 
lessons  furnished  by  the  field,  the  workshop,  or  the  home, 
would  prove  the  most  suitable  for  developing  the  child's 
intelligence  and  aptitudes  and  for  enabling  him  to  derive 
the  utmost  advantage  from  attendance  at  any  one  of  the 
different  types  of  secondary  schools  best  fitted  for  his 
ascertained  abilities  and  knowledge.  The  bent  of  the 
child's  intellect  would  be  fully  determined  before  the  age 
when  the  earliest  specialisation  would  be  desirable.  No 
scheme  of  instruction  for  p;-imary  schools  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  which  is  not  so  arranged  that,  whilst  pro- 
viding the  most  suitable  teaching  for  children  who  perforce 
must  enter  some  wage-earning  pursuit  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, or  at  the  close  of  their  elementary-school  course, 
shall  at  the  same  time  afford  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
basis  on  which  secondary  and  higher  education  may  be 
built.  And  I  hold  the  opinion,  in  which  I  am  sure  all 
teachers  will  concur,  that  a  scheme  of  primary  education 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  which,  by  prac- 
tical exercises,  encourages  observation  and  develops  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  creates  in  the  pupil  an  understand- 
ing of  the  use  of  books,  would  form  a  fitting  foundation 
for  either  a  literary  or  a  scientific  training  in  a  secondary 
school. 

THE   SCHOLARSHIP   SYSTEM   AT   OXFORD 
AND   CAMBRIDGE.! 

By  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker,  F.R.S. 

The  present  system  of  open  scholarships  at  the  older 
universities  owes  its  existence  to  Richard  Jenkyns,  Master 
of  Balliol,  1819-1854.  Until  about  eighty  years  ago  help 
was  given  to  students  in  two  ways.  There  were  scholar- 
ships, confined  to  particular  schools,  districts,  or  families, 
and  there  were  servitorships  or  sizarships,  the  holders  of 
which  did  not  necessarily  possess  very  high  intellectual 
qualifications,  but  who  were  essentially  poor  men. 
Jenkyns 's  system  was  the  offering  of  scholarships,  after 
a  competitive  examination,  to  schoolboys  without  any 
reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  money  was 
or  was  not  needed  for  their  university  education.  The 
status  of  scholars  was  improved,  and  they  were  made  to 
rank  in  the  college  immediately  after  the  fellows.  In  a 
short  time  many  of  the  most  brilliant  boys  in  public  schools 
were  attracted  to  the  universities,  and,  what  was  more 
important,   there  was  an  improvement  in  the  work  of  the 


1  AMirart  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Educational  Science  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Leicester,  1907. 
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schools,  whirh  honefiiod  not  only  tho  prospective  scholars, 
bill  .il>o  {\\v  rank  and  file  ot  the  school.  The  competition 
lor  open  MhoKir>hips  is  perhaps  keener  in  our  own  day 
than  it  lKi>  cvor  been,  and  the  succf>s  of  a  school  is  now 
i;.n:''cd.  %\u'iw  wronjily  in  my  opinion,  by  thi-  number  of 
*pin   >cholar>hip>   it   can   claim   at   the   end   v:    the   schocl 

It  ha>  Non  several  limes  sufJiio^r^d  during  the  last  few 
\carx  thai  the  schvilarship  sy>tem  involves  a  jjreai  wast*- 
*:  m.nox,  .md  schemo>  have  In  en  prv.p^'>ed  which.  whii»? 
i.Jaininj:  the  stinvalus  of  comj>otii:on.  s^ive  the  money  only 
where  ii  is  needi^i.  This  seems  the  only  logical  pcsition. 
.i:*.d  were  the  question  as  simple  as  it  scunds  few  would 
hesitate  iv''  ad v'^pt  one  cr  other  of  the  >oli:t:ons.  The  most 
r.veni  o:  these  pr\^p*''s,\;s  is  br:t!\N  this,  that  all  enTranc-- 
x.hc;ai>V."p<  > hoi: Id  N  cf  :he  value  ci  x-»''  ^  y^^r.  and 
that  :h«  \  'ihv'x-.'.d  onlv  tv  increasevi  wh-.n  the  p^iren:  ecu  Id 
;v\»\e  that  the  inoreas*^  was  r.ecc-isary.  On  the  face  o: 
■:  :he  pTcrv>s.i(  si'^ms  reasonable.  w::h  the  cne  except  ion 
:V.i;   :he  j^v-r-j:  o:   x"-?^^  •*  ><"•**■  ''^^  *  scholar  who  d>/S  net 


a  >.al:-hear;e>i  n-fas-re. 


K\aj;i;e:a:t\:    s:a:e:rer.:s    c:    ih*:-    wao. 
'.    > I  h ^* '. .; r>h : jv?    arx'    s*^    xi'.tr.    :'.*.-. vi*:    :  h a 
.  \r    .*:    a:^    a-.^nrv^X'Tvar-cn 


*;;r"e>: 
:  c.i;e    "ftr 


..eacs 


T::-r.ev    i;.:ven 

he    :ao:s    shcu'.d    be    c: 
s   a:    Oxford    :xr.i   Cj.rr.- 


i:  \  e    -~ 


.•.ar>?    cur.r.j; 


.as:    :-*r    y.ars    wr:j    c-. 
•c^rvtr:    :s  4;.ra:-f:u::y  rr 


during  the  last  ten  years  re:a=>r^  '—-^  ^nwii^.^^r, 
scholarships,  and  isolaieii  ir.srar. :*s  la;-*  »7=rT*r 
collegej*.  With  regard  to  the  *^Trr'i  Tr:o;-a..  ji 
ad  pin^uiorem  fortunani  »wh*rr:  -i  CLir  2as  x 
fait».-r  foriunei,  as  the  S:.  Ar.  ;r-.  v-  -rjrzK  z 
<hf»jid  pay  back  tho  n:cr.*-y  T^hliz  xsa  rie  i-ia 
his  fortune.  This  al>o  if  di-r.*-  itjz  r^rrjps  z 
than  :*  known.  Occ as]or!aI: v  :!--  xr.'.u»  >.st  ii 
it'  a  icii.;,*-.  but  more  ir*-c^'rrr..}  '-z^.  - .rrrr  < 
i\  \\\*'  n»t  very  fat  foriur.rr  •::  i  s. ■:.:•. .=2sr*r 
tj;«  r.  pa\s  thv  sum  tack  :r:  hrrlplr^  >.*x  *»Czxk 
ur.:\er>:t;. . 

K:ih«^r  r»:  these  systems  of  r*-".:^v.n^  ri:*^*  fai 
:i  baeked  by  :he  force  of  publk  zz.\zl'x^  r^-r*  ; 
o:  hard-r:p  and  poverty  which  :i  s-rir:*--  r**L.« 
who  havr  no:  been  either  ^>.  r  s.:r?.-.iri  ±- 
b-*n  br.w:cht  in:o  ir.iitr.a:*  M-Trt:*:  -c  -j:  "3*r. 
c:  !;v;r-j:  vr.r:es  v<:r>-  grc-a:Iy  i:  -;r 
f>.-s-:bl-r  ::•  live  with  eco::crr.y  i:  :-l 
a  year.  Two  o:  ir.y  own  p--:p'l-  :i:  rr:-.j>:  C 
rr.ar.a^-.-d  w!:h  s-!: -den fa!  ::.  Ii— ':  tr-t-r  -irwiT 
a  ^--ar.  >:.•:■:•:  an  open  srh-Iir^r  r:  j  x>- 
>.h :-;'.-!•: -virg    '..vhibiiions    rr-s;.     ^!v*    i    —i:.   ;; 

has  ?:"ii  r.*^f  ■:•:  a>s:s:an^*.      M-si    :•  _l*c-rs  z^\ 

:  :r:    :_r:t    rrir:    r^hi-rh    ^rar,:>    jlt-t    rr.'.";:*!-/    : 


-.lir^* 


-^   N-:r.-Y    :h 


»:   s....-.,ir 
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a:  0\- -: 
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r  exercised  improperly,  or  overworked.  We 
delicacy  of  children's  nerves.  Especially  fatal 
f  of  brain-exercise  :  the  brain  is  not  a  muscle  ; 
n  a  paradox,  there  should  be  no  work  at  all  in 
?ntal  fatigue  is  daily  forced  upon  children  to 
liable  injury. 

>rime  needs  are  :    (i)  the  encouragement  of  the 
which    in  childhood    is    actually    at    its    best ; 
ision  of  useless  subjects. 

ibjects  will  not  pass  the  following  tests  :  (a)  A 
learn  the  world  of  nature,  and  later  of  men, 
enow  it.  This  means  nature-study  and  science 
\t  must  learn  the  various  aspects  in  which  a 
twable — surface,  area,  form,  numerical  values. 
ch  mathematics  is  necessary  as  is  required  to 
science  and  mechanics.  (b)  It  must  know 
t  must  learn  to  express  its  knowledge  and 
t. 

I    the  ordinary   sense   is   useless,    but  biological 

nary  history  is  essential.     No  languages  other 

macular    should  be   learned.     The   old    plea   of 

involves    many    fallacies.     Culture   comes    from 

refinement    of    surroundings :     it    cannot    be 

its  only  importance   is  in  the  aesthetic  side  of 

teaching  should  be  the  answering  of  children's 

terms   of   the  knowledge   already   acquired   by 

As  to   the  plea  of  *' formation  of  character," 

\ny  fallacies  enshrined  here  and  in  the  ordinary 

»f  duty. 


ARSHIPS   FROM   ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.^ 
By  A.  R.  Pickles,  M.A. 
ent  of  the  National   Union  of  Teachers. 
ELATiONSHiPS. — In    vicw   of   the   rapid   increase 

secondary  schools  and  of  the  modernising  of 
;  older  foundations,  and  especially  in  view  of 
ent  pronouncements  of  the  Board  of  Education 

a  broadly  democratic  scheme  of  higher  educa- 
f  importance  to  define  the  precise  relationship 
primary-  and  the  secondary-school  systems,  in 
able  to  discuss  a  scholarship  system  with  any 

OF  THE  Primary  School. — The  old  conception 
ry  school  as  a  place  for  teaching  poor  children 
l*s,  along  with  a  smattering  of  history  and 
has  happily  receded,  giving  place  to  the  new 
which  regards  these  schools  as  places  for  the 
f  right  habits,  for  the  cultivation  of  thought 
nee,  and  for  fashioning  the  tools  of  learning. 
I  child's  education  as  completed  at  the  close 
iry-school  period  is  an  absurdity.  He  may,  by 
f  the  aid  of  a  retentive  memory,  and  by  an 
►uzzling  inquisitiveness,  pick  up  many  scraps 
formation ;  but  the  powers  of  reason,  of  in- 
lought,  of  balanced  judgment,  lie  latent  in  the 
to  a  very  large  degree.  It  is  in  the  vital 
ibout  twelve  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  that  these 
n  working  strength,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
hat  all  which  goes  before  the  age  of  about 
rely  preparatory,  and  that  the  real  educational 
properly  dates  from  this  time. 
SFER  TO  Secondary  Schools. — As  the  artisan 
taking   an   increasing   share   in   municipal   and 

a  paper  read  before  th«  Educational  Scitnce  Section  of  the 
ion  at  its  meeting  at  Leicsiter,  1907. 


national  government,  the  supreme  Imperial  task  of  our 
time  is  the  raising  of  popular  intelligence,  and  it  is  as 
desirable  as  it  will  be  beneficial  to  give  the  artisan  as 
broad  an  education  as  is  given  to  those  whose  privilege  it 
has  hitherto  mostly  been.  As  yet  the  greater  number  of 
our  working-class  children  must  go  out  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  very  near  future  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  children  even  of  poor  parents  will  be  able 
to  proceed  to  a  secondary  school,  especially  if  they  desire 
and  deserve  it.  So  the  essential  thing  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  popularise  secondary-school  teaching ;  to 
make  the  lower  middle  and  artisan  classes  feel  that  they 
have  as  great  an  interest  as  anybody  in  our  secondary 
schools.  The  narrow  ladder  must  give  place  to  a  wide 
corridor  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Present  System  Inadequate. — If  this  view  of  the 
aim  of  the  primary  school  and  of  the  relationship  between 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  school  be  granted,  then  it 
follows  that  our  generally  existing  method  of  awarding 
scholarships  is  wrong  in  principle  as  well  as  inadequate. 
A  local  authority  offers  x  scholarships,  and  primary-school 
teachers  far  too  often  look  upon  the  winning  of  scholar- 
ships more  as  bringing  kudos  to  the  school  than 
advantaging  the  child.  They  eagerly  scan  previous  years' 
questions,  and  do  their  best  to  anticipate  what  questions 
may  next  be  set ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  examiner 
generally  tries  to  set  what  he  thinks  the  child  will  not 
know.  Neither  is  to  be  blamed.  Under  present  conditions 
they  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  The  system  is  at  fault. 
Then  the  list  is  announced,  and  the  child  with  55-9  per 
cent,  of  marks  may  secure  a  scholarship,  and  the  next 
one  with  558  per  cent,  is  "just  out  of  it."  Surely  the 
fact  only  needs  stating  to  show  its  absurdity. 

The  principle,  too,  is  wrong,  remembering  the  new 
conception  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  primary  education. 
Secondary-school  teachers  frequently  lament  the  "  falling- 
off  "  of  scholarship  children,  despite  the  fact  that  a  fair 
number  of  such  have  done  well.  If  there  must  be  a 
competitive  examination,  it  would  be  preferable  to  give 
the  candidates  some  new  work  to  prepare  in  the  examina- 
tion room,  and  judge  their  capacity  and  intelligence  by 
their  power  to  get  knowledge  for  themselves,  rather  than 
by  their  power  to  yield  up  what  has  often  been  so 
laboriously  crammed  into  their  heads. 

No.vnNATiON  AND  CONSULTATION. — It  would  be  well  if 
all  special  preparation  could  be  avoided.  It  should  be 
possible  at  the  end  of  the  educational  year  to  ask  the 
teachers  in  primary  schools  what  children  desire  and 
deserve  to  go  forward  to  a  secondary  school,  and,  after 
nomination,  the  secondary-school  teacher  should  meet  tho 
candidates  face  to  face :  then,  by  a  few  skilful  questions 
and  \)y  consultation  between  the  primary-school  and 
secondary-school  teachers,  a  wise  selection  could  be  made, 
a  selection  based,  not  upon  the  throw  of  a  single  examina- 
tion— often  too  much  of  a  lottery — but  upon  the  child's 
school  record  and  upon  the  secondary-school  teacher's 
personal  opinion  of  those  latent  powers  which  are  at  this 
time  just  beginning  to  make  their  presence  evident. 

Number  of  Scholarships. — There  seems  no  reason  why 
these  scholarships  should  not  vary  according  to  the  number 
of  suitable  applications.  The  list  of  children  who  may 
**  desire  and  deserve  "  scholarships  is  not  constant,  but 
varies  from  year  to  year.  There  should  be  no  poverty 
barrier.  Maintenance  allowances  should  be  awarded  where* 
necessary,  but  no  child  ought  to  be  transferred  to  a 
secondary  school  unless  the  parents  are  prepared  to  allow 
attendance   for  a   full   four   vears'  course.     For   those  who 
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cannot  do  this  the  tops  of  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  strengthened  in  order  to  give  an  extended  education  for 
a  year  or  two,  of  a  type  useful  both  for  a  livelihood  and 
•for  life.  That  hybrid  institution,  the  so-called  higher 
elementary  school,  is  a  needless  excrescence. 

The  F'uture  of  Bright  Children  from  Poor  Homes. — 
As  public  money  is  spent  to  benefit  the  Stale  as  well  as 
to  help  on  the  child,  it  would  appear  desirable  that 
much  more  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  suitable 
employment  for  these  children  at  the  termination  of  the 
secondary-school  course  than  is  generally  taken  at  present. 
It  seems  in  one  sense  a  waste  of  public  money  to  give  an 
efficient  higher  education  to  a  promising  lad,  and  then 
find  him  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  starting  work 
as  an  errand-boy,  and  even  in  some  cases  entering  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  Not  but  that  the  errand-boy 
is  all  the  better  citizen  for  his  education ;  yet  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  many  a  bright  lad  to  fmd  the  doors  bolted 
against  him  in  the  walk  of  life  he  would  select,  because 
he  lacks  influence.  He  should  find  it  possible  to  serve  his 
town  and  his  country  in  that  station  in  life  for  which  his 
capacity  and  intelligence  fit  him,  remembering  Plato's 
rule,  **  that  children  should  be  placed  not  according  to 
their  father's  conditions,  but  according  to  the  faculties  of 
their  mind." 

Co-ordination  of  Curricula. — It  is  obvious  that  the 
more  natural  and  easy  the  transition  is  made  from  the 
primary  to  the  secondary  school,  the  less  will  be  the 
wastage  of  time  and  effort  in  settling  down  in  the  hew 
school.  To  this  end  there  should  be  periodical  conferences 
on  questions  of  curricula,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  a 
continuity  in  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  instruction,  with 
the  object  of  rendering  easy  the  passage  of  intelligent  pupils 
from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  school. 

TRADE  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  OUR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM.i 

By  C.  T.   MiLLis,   M.I.Moch.E. 
Principal    of    the    Borough    Polytechnic,    London. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  point  out  the  several 
problems  connected  with  the  continuance  of  education 
beyond  the  elementary-school  stage  in  the  direction  of 
technical  or  trade  education,  and  to  make  suggestions  that 
may  be  useful  in  deciding  whether  the  higher  elementarv 
school  or  some  other  type  of  school  is  the  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  some  reforms  are  needed  in  our  elementary-school 
education  to  make  it  an  effective  preparation  for  the  battle 
of  life,  especially  for  those  children  who  will  take  up 
industrial  work.  The  lime  is  ripe  for  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  seeint^  that  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  p<'rson*N  who  feel  th:.t  elementary  education  has  hitherto 
given  too  much  attention  to  the  requirements  of  those 
going  into  cleric.il  occupations  and  practically  none  to 
those  of  the  children  going  into  trades.  The  education 
has  been  too  bookish,  has  tended  to  increase  the  taste 
for  mere  clerical  work,  and  has  not  impressed  children 
with  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  labour.  The  bright  children 
wishing  to  enter  the  oflic<:  or  the  Civil  Service,  or  to 
become  teachers,  have  had  opportunities  of  entering 
secondary  schools  by  means  of  scholarships,  whilst,  broadly 
speaking,  there  have  been  no  schools  of  a  practical 
character  for  chiklnn  to  enter  who  are  going  into  trade, 
or  scholarships  provided   which   would  assist  them. 


j  Abstract  of  a.  pap*»  read  h^furc  the  Educalional  Sc"vuv\cc  Stcv.ou  of  the 
British  Associition  at  its  meeting  at  Leicester,  1907. 


There  is  a  great  tendency  to  regard  the  effor 
good  worktnen  as  utilitarian  and  to  a  certain 
derogatory  compared  with  the  humane  side  of 
though  this  side  is  often  quite  as  utilitarian, 
is  given  as  a  means  of  piling  up  marks  an< 
coveted  positions  in  the  professional  wcM'Id.  Th 
and  utilitarian  subjects  of  education  are  not  mi 
elusive ;  each  has  power  to  make  noble  chara4 
high  ideals  for  work,  and  education  has  no  oth 
The  inference  which  seems  to  He  at  the  root  c 
notions  of  culture,  that  the  more  useful  a  subj 
less  is  its  culture  value,  is  WTong. 

New  conditions  in  our  industrial  system  owii 
introduction  of  machinery  and  subdivision  ol  lab 
bincd  with  decline  in  apprenticeship,  make  it  net 
provide  a  broad  basal  training  in  our  education 
for  those  who  are  to  become  skilled  workmm,  1 
discourage  young  workmen  from  being  cooten 
knowledge  of  one  or  at  the  most  two  brandies 
ever  trade  it  may  be,  and  will  render  them  mor 
all-iound  men,  able  to  cope  with  the  e\er-var 
ditions  of  manufacturing  industries.  The  absen< 
knowledge  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  ui 
The  importance  of  the  subject  is  recognised  by 
tion  of  apprenticeship  committees,  reports  of 
committees,  Mr.  Edric  Bayley's  pamphlet  on  " 
Training  in  Elementary  Schools,'*  and  Circular 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  All  these,  as  w 
establishtnent  of  several  types  of  trade  and 
schools,  notably  in  London,  are  evidences  of  a 
unrest. 

The  types  of  schools  may  be  considered  ui 
heads :  (a)  Trade  schools  for  girls ;  {b) 
(specialised)  trade  schools  for  boys  for  particul 
and  (c)  technical  or  preparatory  trade  schools. 

Schools  of  Type  (a). — Highly  specialised 
schools  for  girls,  between  fourteen  and  sixteer 
age,  in  needlework  trades,  as  dressmaking,  lad 
ing,  waistcoatmaking,  upholstery,  &-c.,  mo 
Parisian  schools.  These  take  the  place  of  app 
up  to  the  **  improver  "  or  assistant  stage,  but 
more  valuable  if  preliminary  training  were  p 
one  year  between  the  elementary   and  the  trade 

Schools  of  Type  (6). — For  boys,  between  foi 
sixteen  years  of  age,  hoping  to  become  for 
managers,  chiefly  from  higher  elementarv  and 
schools.  Engineering  and  bakery  trades  we 
dealt  with.  These  only  provide  for  the  few  b; 
and  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question. 

Schools  of  Type  (c). — For  boys  who  will  en 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  suitab 
mass,  and  providing  preparatory  trade  training: 
tion  to  be  deferred  to  the  last  year.  Such  schools 
under  modern  conditions  in  that  too  earlv  spe 
and  late  age  of  entering  trades  are  avoided.  } 
ability  is  required.  Fundamental  principles  r 
handicraft  are  taught ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  repl 
shop  expcrionce,  but  merely  to  shorten  the  period 
ing  a  trade.  Practical  mathematics,  science. 
and  workshop  practice  in  relation  to  various 
trades  are  taught.  The  opinion  of  manufactui 
favour  of  better  trained  workers,  of  whom  thet 
is  a  scarcity. 

The    State    and    educational    authorities   for  m 
have  failed  boldly  to  grapple  with  the  question  of 
better    opportunities    for    the     training    of    the 
workers.     There    has    been    an     indecision   of   po 
\  \\e^  \\a.<i  A  ^^\\  dav  classes  in  the  same  subiects 
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?  syllabuses  as  those  suitable  for  evening  classes 
re  and  art ;  next  the  organised  science  schools 
nilar  conditions,  which  were  really  nor  organised 
these  were  Improved,  and  \vc  had  what  becamt* 
s  the  Division  A  type  of  schools,  which  were 
isferred  from  the  ninnaf^fmcnt  of  South  Kcnsing- 
/hiiehall  on  the  reorganisation  of  th^  Education 
?nt  to  a  Board  of  Education.  The  Division  *'  A  *' 
schools  was  squeezed  out  of  existence  by  the 
is  for  secondary  schools,  and  clause  42  of  the 
IS  for  evening  schools  was  introduced  as  a 
f  dealing  with  schools  of  types  other  than 
.  Lastly,  we  had  the  higher  elementary  school 
md  by  a  process  of  evolution  we  are  coming  to 
schools  of  various  types. 

;eral  types  of  trade  schooli;  are  better  suited  to 
of  the  times  and  are  more  needed  than  higher 
V  schools.  These  trade  schools,  in  close  con- 
ith  or  in  technical  instittttes,  an^d  working  under 
of  the  South  Kensington  branch  of  the  Board 
ion,    will   be  a   greater  success  than  any  schools 

regulations  of  the  Whitehall  branch— that  is, 
Id  be  administered  under  codes  drawn  up  by 
*  are  intimately  in  touch  with  development  in 
vork. 

the   full   value   out   of   such   trade   schools   there 
reform    in    our    scholarship    system    and    in    our 

schools.       The    reforms    most    needed    in    our 

schools  are  smaller  classes,  a  simplified  curri- 
wer  special  subjects,  more  correlation,  and 
nts    in     Sie  teaching  of   arithmetic,    which   must 

in  connection  with  geometry  from  an  early 
e   combined    with    manual    work.     Manual   work 

a    real   part   of   the   school    work,    and   not   be 
n  as  a  special  subject, 
-ordination   is   needed   between  the   work  of  the 

school  and  that  of  the  trade  school,  so  that 
ill  enter  them  better  prepared  between  thirteen 
en  years  of  age,  and  one  year's  work  of  the 
1  course  will  be  saved. 

►ortant    general    principles    to    be    considered    in 
hment  and  management  of  trade  schools  are: 
the  school  course  to  permit  boys  to  enter  any 
at  the  right  age. 
•dinate  the  work  at  the  beginning  with  that  of 
ary  school  if  possible,  and  vice  versa. 
rdinate  the  last  year's  work  with  the  system  of 
lip    followed    in    the    trade    to    avoid    waste    of 

h  the  labour  market  in  order  to  guard  against 

leciali&ation. 

»  the  right  kind  of  teacher. 

managed  by  the  cooperation  of  parents, 
mployers,  and  trade-union  leaders,  there  will 
Dsition.  An  adequate  supply  of  well-trained 
touch  with  the  requirements  of  trade  is  neces- 
h  the  science  subjects  cognate  to  various  trades, 
;   special   tr^ide  subjects   the   teacher  muiit  be  d. 

has  had  actual  trade  experience  of  workshop 
tondilions. 

I,  K.  J^hmlon's  lUusiralwnx  of  ImuUvofous 
6d.~This  wall-shcet  contains  coloured  pictures 
serve  to  convey  rough  ideas  of  seven  of  the 
insectivorous  plants.  The  descriptive  para- 
le  foot  of  the  sheet  contain  no  fewer  than  three 
elling,  and  the  bladderwort  is  erroneously  rc- 
Pinguicula  vulgaris. 


CONDITIONS     OF     SCIENCE      WORK     IN 
SECONDARY     SCHOOLS.^ 

By  R.  E.  TirwAiTES.  M.A. 
Wyggeston  School,  Leicester. 
In  a  paper  on  the  **  riiernal  Economy  of  School 
Science,"  read  before  the  Public  School  Science  Masters 
Association  in  January,  1907,  figures  were  presented  re- 
lating to  conditions  of  science  work  In  thirty-six  public 
schools.  More  recently  similar  data  have  been  obtained 
!  from  about  the  same  number  of  secondary  schools,  working 
i   in  conformity  with  Board  of  Education  regulations. 

In  both  cases  information  was  asked  for  on  the  follow- 
ing points  :   Number  of  boys  takiti^  aLiciue  in  (i)  general 
course,     (ii)    special    course;    average    number    in    class; 
number  of  hours  per  week  for  (i)  general  course,  (ii)  special 
course;   number  of  science  masters     number  of  laboratory 
assistants;    approximate    annual    expenditure    for    science; 
and  answers  to  the  follow ing  questions     Do  you  consider 
your   present   arrangements   to   be   adequate   in   respect  of 
(i)    laboratory    accommodation,    (ii)    laboratory    equipment, 
(iii)  staff,  (iv)  Inboratory  assistants? 
The  average  results  may  here  be  given  : 
Pltblic   Schools. — In    twenty-nine   schools   60   per   cent, 
of   the   boys    take   science;    in    twenty-three   of   these    the 
average   percentage   of   boys   in   the   general   course   is  95, 
the  remainder  bpiiij^  specialists.     Tht^  number  in  class  for 
tweniv-seven    schools   is   21.5   in   the  general   and   fourteen 
in  the  special  course.     The  time  for  the  general  course  is 
four  hours  a  week,  usually  dtvldiyd  between  chemistry  and 
physics,    and    for    the    special    course    twelve    hours.       In 
eighteen    schools    the    annual    expenditure    per    boy    was 
about  £1.     Chemistry   imts  more  than   physics  for  main- 
tenance.    In  twentTi'-three  sthools  ibere  is  a.  science  master 
for   every   seventy -six   boys   and   a   laboratory   assistant   to 
every   147  boys      Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  correspondents 
were  satisfied  with  their  laboratorj'  accommodation,  71  per 
cent,  with  equipment,  77  per  cent,  with  the  number  of  the 
staff,  and  only  58  per  cent,  with  laboratory  assistants. 

Secondary  Day  Schools.— All  boys  above  twelve  years 
of  age  take  science,  llie  percentage-  of  hr^vf^  In  the  general 
course,  lasting  four  years,  is  94,  in  the  special  course  6. 
The  average  number  in  class  in  the  general  course  is 
22-6,  in  the  special  course  eight  or  nine.  The  number  of 
hours  for  science  in  the  ^^  utr.ri  luutv-  1^  rather  more  than 
four  a  week,  and  in  the  special  course  rom  eight  to  fifteen. 
The  work  is  usually  divideti  between  chemistry  and  physics 
very  little  biology  h  raught.  The  annual  expenditure  per 
boy  for  apparatus  tind  chemicals  is  8^.  6d,,  or  2*  for  one 
hour  of  science  a  week.  The  average  number  of  boy- 
hours  a  week  for  one  science  master  is  about  310.  There 
is  one  laboratory  assistant  to  218  boys.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  correspondents  are  satisfied  with  their  staff,  77  per 
cent,  with  laboratory  accommodation,  80  per  cent,  with 
laboratory  equipment,  and  50  per  cent.  •  with  laboratory 
assistants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  specialists  to  boys  in  a 
general  course  is  roughly  the  same  in  the  two  classes  of 
schools.  In  the  matter  of  expenditure,  the  day  schools  are 
markedly  inferior  to  public  schools.  In  both  there  are  too 
few  laboratory  assistants.  The  consequences  of  this  mis- 
guided economy  arc  that  the  time  of  the  science  master 
is,  wasted  in  drudgery  which  could  be  porformed  less 
expensively  by  an  assistant,  and  opportunity  for  preparation 
of  experiments  is  lacking. 

In   answer  to   the  question,   "  What  do   you   consider  to 

1  Abstract  of  a  paper   read   before  the  Educational  Science   Section   of 
the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Leicester^  kjot. 
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be  the  maximum  size  of  a  laboratory  division  for  successful 
work?**  the  average  reply  from  thirty  schools  was: 
Twenty  boys  in  the  lower  classes,  twelve  in  the  higher. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  these  figures  still  represent  only 
a  pious  aspiration  in  many  cases. 

Another  question  addressed  to  the  same  schools  related 
to  the  advisability  of  teaching  experimental  mechanics  as 
part  of  the  science  course.  The  answers  showed  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  value,  and  even  necessity,  of  such  a  course 
as  a  preliminary  to  all  advanced  work  in  physics. 


HISTORY   AND    CURRENT   EVENTS. 

**  Referring  to  the  possibility  of  war  becoming  more 
rare,  Prince  Bulow  observed  that  there  was  a  growing 
solidarity  between  the  interests  of  nations,  and  that  the 
least  disturbance  in  one  country  affected  all  the  others.  On 
that  ground  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  wars  would 
gradually  become  less  frequent.**  On  the  same  page  we 
read  also  a  paragraph  summarising  the  losses  of  Germany 
in  South-West  Africa ;  another  stating  thjit  "  agrarian 
disorders  have  broken  out  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Kherson  **;  a  third  reporting  that  **  public  opinion  in  Den- 
mark is  opposed  to  further  concessions  to  Iceland  ** ;  and 
a  fourth  concerning  a  rivalr>-  between  German  and  English 
firms  in  supplying  quick-firing  guns  to  the  Greek  army. 
Yet  Prince  Biilow  is  an  honourable  man,  and,  we  pre-  ' 
same,  an  able  and   wise   statesman. 

Two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  refer- 
ring to  the  impeachment  of  Oxford  in  17 15  and  of  Bucking- 
ham in  1627.  connecting  these  events  with  the  creation  of 
peers  recommended  by  those  statesmen,  and  trying,  by 
implication,  to  draw  parallels  between  these  events  and 
those  of  the  present  day.  The  Printe  Minister  referred  to 
the  members  as  **  archaeologists."  He  regarded  impeach- 
ment, therefore,  as  an  institution  which  had  long  become 
tibsolcte,  and  impeachments  as  events  in  that  history  which 
have  no  practical  relation  to  current  events.  The  whole  pro- 
cf»eding  was  received  by  the  House  with  amused  laughter. 
We  remember  that  a  similar  reception  was  given  to  a  pro- 
pi>sal  in  187S  to  impeach  Lord  Heaconsfifld  for  bringing 
Indian  troops  to  Malta  during  the  crisis  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. When  was  the  fir<i  impeachment?  When  was 
the  last?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  process?  How  manv 
have  been  successful  ?  What  light  d<xs  the  hisiory  of  the 
institution  throw  on  the  Constitution,  especiallv  of  the 
DOwer  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  any  given  period  ? 
Why  is  it  now  a  subject  merely  of  arch.x-ology  ? 

We  have  now  become  familiar  with  what  used  to  be 
called  the  **  Celtic  fring'-s  **  of  ih'i  Anglo-Saxo-Danish 
p«.^pulation  of  this  island.  We  ha\e  our  chronic  Trouble 
with  Ireland,  and  evf.n  Wales  iir.d  th**  Highlands  and 
l>lands  of  Scftland  60  not  cuii-^  a^irrro  with  the  Englishman. 
But  our  diTT:cul!i'»>  are  ;ir»par'r.:!v  small  rompar«^d  '.vi-h 
those  ci  Gerrr.ary  ar.i  .\i;-:r  a-Hurr-ar^.  Ger-rar.v  ha- 
Frenchn^en  in  F.!sa><  L^-Thrir^-r..  L>ur,'-s  :r.  Sh'^-^v.  c- 
Holstein.  and  Pol- >  ip  h*  r  '-astern  provinces.  T*"*  '.'r.*: 
French  ard  P*  !rs  <hv  i>  ^^^  -.^re  *:-^  au^e  rb-ere  is  ca.'.;:*rr 
on  thes»r  :wo  :r  r.'.-.^r^.  r».»r--i  ar-  f-.i::*^-:  tt.ct^  z*-^'  • 
because  Drr.m.-.rk  i^  r.:  i  k- '.>  ::■  :-i_—  :-_:!-?.  But  *:.*•' 
German  :r -.::!■«-<  :ir--  r:r/-r.^  .'.■m.i'-:  -  r.'r.  :>..'-*>  ri  ''r *■ 
Ausrn>H; -c^r\i-  Hrrr-r-.  W-  r->rr  i  i-^:  -cn:h  * 
d:!?:ct:!:i-«^  r-^:---^-  \\\^::.r^  ::r:t  Cr^-<  ■^".  -  ■ -v  r:^  r*-:.". 
tka:  3.  K--r^'-  i-z.-:  -  -'-^  K^'  :---.  -  %  -■*.:  v  ^'^■■:'*: 
in   R^y^i"     ^'i  T^i^   ^■■.--...-j   --^   :_^^    -.,.    ^,.    >,~   .1^   ■■■ 


the   Diet.     Is   even   Home   Rule   a   cure  for  thes 
dislikes  ? 

'*  The  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice  .  .  .  gave 
in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  recent  noo-Pai 
decrees.  This  decision,  being  the  unanimous 
the  twelve  senior  judges,  is  a  distinct  triump 
Government.**  The  news  is  from  Portugal, 
King  and  Parliament  are  at  variance.  But  ha 
I  phrases  a  curious  half-resemblance  to  what  r 
been  a  newspaper  report  (if  there  had  been  sue! 
the  seventeenth  century)  of  the  result  of  that  U 
I  Rex  V.  Hampden,  1638?  And  we  think  of  the  ; 
its  connection  with  the  censorship  of  the  Presi 
\  read  further  that  a  Portuguese  Republican  y 
\  been  fined  a  second  time  for  libelling  the  K 
,  "Republican**  read  "Puritan,"  and  for  "K 
I  "  Archbishop,**  and  the  names  of  Prynne,  Bas 
I  Burton  instinctively  rise  to  our  memories.  Wc 
I  King  Carlos  has  read  his  Gardiner,  and  what 
of  •'  Thcrough.** 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 
GESERAL. 
The  British  Association  held  its  seventy-s*»v« 
meeting  during  the  first  week  of  Augu; 
Leicester  for  the  first  time.  Favoured  with 
shine,  the  meeting  proved  an  undoubted  success 
side  no  less  than  the  scientific.  The  places 
were  rather  more  scattered  than  usual,  but  thi 
was  mitigated  by  the  admirable  tram  ser\'ice, 
afforded  cheap  e.xcursions  over  this  prosperoi 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants, 
gramme  included  the  usual  f>opular  discours 
parties,  and  soirees ;  and  the  local  commi 
congratulations  and  thanks.  One  of  the  c 
features  of  these  annual  congresses  is  the  fi 
of  friends  separated  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
happy  idea  which  inspired  the  designers  of  tl 
rendezvous  whither  many  were  attracted  aft* 
work  of  the  sections  to  tea  and  a  chat  mid  < 
of  a  charm  not  easily  forgotten.  A  resume  of  1 
of  the  Educational  Science  Section,  by  Mr.  G. 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of   this  issue. 

TitE  vacation  school  inaugurated  in  100 
Humphry  Ward  at  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Tavistock  Place,  London,  met  with  even  more  : 
usual  this  year.  At  the  opening  of  the  sc 
beginning  of  August.  Mrs.  Ward  said  that  th 
of  the  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whei 
the  daily  attendance  was  under  400,  it  rose  t 
mt.re  than  1.000.  The  keenness  of  the  childr 
was  i>hown  by  their  happiness  and  energy, 
U:ters  received  from  parents  whose  feeling  w^ 
in  favour  of  the  school.  The  classes  for  han 
f.vit-nded  this  summer,  tailoring  was  added,  and 
class  for  Kys  was  one  of  the  most  popula 
--  .  f  s>ful.  For  the  woodwork  class  the  Lon 
C  .-r.cil   lent   a  complete  manual    training  equi] 

•  h  "1  !•-  undoubtedly  an  interesting  educati 
:r'Ti\.  and  the  question  is  how  to  multiply  s 
''.::^<'<.     Wo  agree  with  Mrs.    Humphry  Ward 

•  .  l-frngs  and  playgrounds  vacant   at  this  time 

'.-id  W  uiijised  for  the  organised  recreation 

y-  ;:  vir^  scve  idea  of  the  subjects  to  which  c 

.  '  . .'.  i^<  V.;.Vc.;i\  pursuits,  it  may  be  said  that  i 

'i  .-,  >    \V.*t  x^x'-AN   ^^tx^  vcv^^^  ;^  ^^ossible  to 
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children  could  choose  from  woodwork, 
iloring.    gymnastics,    swimming,    cookery    and 

recreative  needlework,  netting  and  string- 
!t  work  and  cane  weaving,  cardboard  work, 
1  modelling,  brushwork,  nature-study,  reading, 
ging,  musical  drill,  dramatics,  gardening,  and 
imcs.  Arrangements  were  made  to  allow  all 
Idren — the  boys  especially — to  spend  almost  all 
n  the  handwork  chosen  by  them  should  they 
Physical  exercise  and  games,  however,  were 
>n  all. 

eenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Art 
i  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
ngton,  at  the  end  of  July.  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
kVest    Bromwich,    was    re-elected    chairman    of 

The  annual   report   shows  that  the  numerical 

the  society  has  been  well  maintained.  A 
lolding  art  examinations  in  secondary  schools 
lugurated   by   the   council,    and   notices  of   the 

the  society  to  hold  such  examinations  have 
to  nearly  2,000  schools.  Though  as  yet  the 
ficadmasters  and  headmistresses  has  not  been 

the  experience  of  the  first  year  leads  the 
lieve  the  examination  scheme  will  prove  useful 
schools. 

e  auspices  of  the  Workers*  Educational 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
ision  Delegacy,  a  conference  of  working-class 
nal    organisations   was   held   at    the    Examina- 

at  Oxford  on  August  10th.  More  than  200 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  sent 
!S.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  presided,  and 
ourse  of  his  address  referred  to  his  recent 
\e  House  of  Lords  on  the  Universities  of 
Tambridgc.     He  said  that,  quite  in  brief,  what 

that  the  ancient  universities,  and  Oxford  in 
lall  be  maintained  before  all  else  as  places  of 
,  so  that  it  shall  become  more  and  more  a 
•uth  that  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  serious 

out   of   place   in    a    university,    and    that   the 

and  resources  of  the  university  shall  be 
le  as  far  as  possible  for  all  those  who  really 
serious  students.  That  means,  in  part,  that 
>e    made    available    on     the    spot    where    the 

and  it  means  also,  in  part,  that  they  must 
ly  extension  in  the  old  sense,  but  also  with  a 
ion — that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
le  universities  to  supply  thorough,  systematic, 
teaching.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  advo- 
>rmation  of  small  classes  provided  by  the 
jcational  Association  on  the  one  side  and  the 

the  other  to  supply  the  teachers. 

Tin  general  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
f  Assistant-masters  will  be  held  this  year  at 
d's  High  School,  Now  Street,  Birmingham, 
•  14th.  The  chairman,  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville, 
,  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  work  of  the 
rt  will  be  submitted  by  the  Emergency  Com- 
;  Richmond  (Yorkshire)  case ;  and  Prof.  Muir- 

University  of  Birmingham,  will  read  a  paper 
!•  in  Secondary  Schools.'*  A  meeting  of  the 
e  association  will  take  place  on  the  previous 
South  Midland  branch  of  the  association  is 
ngements  for  providing  hospitality  for  those 
J  desire  it ;  early  application   should  be  made 

G.  H.  Moore,  3,  Windsor  Terrace,  Hagley 
igham. 


With  the  assistance  of  the  Chad  wick  Trustees,  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  to  hold  a  new  course  on  school 
hygiene,  including  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical 
work,  at  University  College,  London,  beginning  on 
October  i6th.  The  course  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Henry 
Kenwood  and  Dr.  H.  Meredith  Richards.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  teachers,  school  lecturers,  and 
those  qualifying  to  become  school  inspectors  and  school 
medical  officers.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  qualify  themselves. 

The  County  Councils*  Association  has  issued  a  return  as 
to  the  assistance  given  by  the  various  county  councils  to 
secondary  schools  in  their  respective  areas.  The  return 
can  be  obtained,  price  threepence,  from  the  secretary  of 
the  association  at  Caxton  House,  Westminster.  The  first 
question  addressed  to  the  authorities  was  :  What  grant  for 
maintenance  is  given  to  secondary  schools  within  the 
county,  whether  (a)  block,  (b)  capitation,  or  (c)  total 
maintenance?  From  replies  to  this  question,  it  appears 
that  block  grants  are  the  usual  arrangement,  while  a  fair 
number  of  counties  possess  county  secondary  schools  which 
they  maintain  entirely.  Capitation  grants  are  given  in 
fifteen  county  areas,  and  four  of  these  authorities  only 
do  not  restrict  the  grant  to  children  within  the  county. 
In  many  cases  county  scholarships  are  tenable  outside  the 
county  area.  In  fourteen  counties  the  amount  of  the 
school  fee  conditions  the  amount  of  the  county  grant. 
Generally  there  is  no  differential  treatment  between 
endowed  and  non-endowed  schools.  These  are  the  chief 
points  dealt  with  in  this  very  useful  return,  which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  students  of  educational 
administration. 

In  our  last  issue  (p.  308)  we  directed  attention  to  the 
adoption  by  the  authorities  of  Clayesmore  School,  Pang- 
bourne,  in  their  award  of  scholarships,  of  the  method  of 
selection  of  boys  for  entry  at  Osborne  College.  This 
month  we  have  to  record  a  very  similar  experiment  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  this  year 
inaugurated  a  new  form  of  examination  for  intending 
pupil  teachcrships  and  county  minor  scholarships.  Under 
the  new  scheme  there  were  three  distinct  stages  in  the 
examination  :  (1)  a  consideration  of  the  original  applica- 
tions by  a  local  committee  of  teachers  with  pcwcr  to 
reject  candidates  whom  they  thought  manifestly  unfit ; 
(2)  two  written  papers,  one  on  English,  designed  to  test 
the  power  of  accurate  writing  and  to  bring  out  native 
power  of  thought,  the  other  a  wide  paper  on  arithmetic, 
so  constructed  as  to  give  every  candidate  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  accuracy  of  work,  grasp  of  method, 
and  ability  to  deal  with  simple  problems  rather  than  with 
mechanical  rules  ;  (3)  an  oral  examination,  confined  in  the 
first  instance  to  those  who  had  reached  a  given  percentage 
of  the  possible  total  on  the  two  written  papers.  Under 
certain  conditions,  however,  a  few  other  candidates  who 
had  taken  the  written  papers  were  admitted  to  the  oral 
examination  on  the  special  application  of  the  head 
teachers. 

The  oral  examination  consisted  of  a  passage  to  be  read 
aloud,  followed  by  questions  on  any  topic  that  suggested 
itself,  designed  to  bring  out  in  the  main  four  points,  viz.  : 
powers  of  observation  ;  powers  of  inference  and  grasp  of 
an  argument,  involving  the  application  of  knowledge  of 
facts  and  simple  scientific  principles  to  new  conditions; 
general  miscellaneous  knowledge ;  power  of  rapid  calcula- 
tion— mental    arithmetic.     The   chief   difficulty    to   be   over- 
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come  was  nervousness,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  girls,    i 
The     results     were     important     and     highly     instructive.    I 
Especially    in    the    case    of    intending    pupil    teachers    the    | 
examiners     were    aljle     to    assess     to    some    extent    those 
personal   qualities   which   go   so  far  to  the  making  or  the    | 
marring  of  a  teacher's  career ;  and  in  the  long  run   there    ' 
is  no  doubt  it  will  be  to  the  rejected  a  boon  to  have  been 
debarred  thus  early  from  starting  on  a  career  where  they 
would   never  do   well.     One  remarkable   result  of  the  oral    | 
examination    was   the   reversal    in    more   than   one   case   of 
the    judgment    formed    on    the    paper    work    only— at    one 
centre  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  candidates  came  out 
in     exactly     the     reverse     order     to     that     in     which     they 
previously  stood — and  another  was  the  great  superiority  in 
general   of   the   candidates   for   the   county    minor    scholar- 
ships  over    thoso    who    wished    to    become    intending    pupil 
teachers.     One  other  point  may  be  mentioned.     In  scarcely 
any   case    where   candidates    were   rejected    on   the    written 
examination,   and  subsequently  at  the  request  of  the  head- 
teachers  admitted  to  the  oral,   did  they  prove  to  be  worth 
the  extra   time  spent  on   them — in   some   cases  very   much 
the  reverse. 

Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1906,  deals,  among  many  other 
interesting  topics,  with  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  in 
the  colony.  Several  causes,  he  states,  combine  to  make 
it  difficult  to  train  locally  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
even  for  the  European  schools.  The  first  is  the  high 
■number  of  teachers  required  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  very  small 
schools  this  proportion  is  one  teacher  for  every  twenty 
pupils.  The  second  cause  is  the  short  time  the  trained 
woman  teacher  remains  in  the  profession,  the  average  term 
of  service  being  under  five  years.  The  number  of  trained 
teachers,  therefore,  required  every  year  simply  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  the  ranks  is  large  beyond  the  average. 
Another  cause  lies  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  and 
the  difficulties  of  travelling.  Teachers  trained  in  the  more 
thickly  populated  centres  decline  invitat:cn5  to  posts  in  the 
more  remote  districts.  The  isolated  life  deters  them,  and 
the  physical  discomfort .  and  expense  of  the  long  journey. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  work  of  training  must  be 
carried  on  at  many  centres  through  the  colony.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  only  efficacious  method  of  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  the  small  rural 
schools  of  outlying  districts  is  to  train  a  sufficient  supply 
in  the  central  town  school  of  the  division.  In  the  last 
l>lace  it  may  be  added  that  for  many  years  the  northern 
South  African  States  have  drawn  largely  on  Cape  Colony 
for  their  supply  of  teachers. 

The  latest  report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
deals  with  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1905.  It  is  several 
hundred  pa^es  shorter  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  but  is 
full  of  interesting  information.  In  his  introduction  the 
Commissioner  remarks  that  the  percentage  of  male  teachers 
in  the  whole  teaching  body  in  the  States  has  steadily 
decreased  for  many  years,  but  for  the  years  1900-1905  the 
total  number  of  mal »  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  has 
actually  declined,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  enrolled.  In  the  case  of  city  schools  there  has  been 
no  such  decline  in  the  numbers  of  masters  at  work,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  their  number 
for  the  year  1904-5  was  j^reater  than  the  percentage  of 
Increase  in  the  number  of  women  teachers. 


The  report  includes  an  arti'-le  by  Mr.  Andrev 
the  New  York  secondary  schools.  The  rapidir 
in  the  high  schools  located  within  the  territoi 
by  the  boundaries  of  Greater  New  York  si: 
altogether  unprecendented  in  the  history  o 
education.  In  iSgy  the  number  of  high-scht 
was  2,360;  in  1904,  27,824;  an  increase  of  i»o 
Within  the  same  period  the  number  of  ieach€ 
from  III  to  841,  or  658  per  cent.;  the  anm 
tures  from  ;{r32,20o  to  jf  584.530,  an  increas*»  of 
per  cent. 

SCOTTISH. 

A  MEMORANDUM,  prepared  jointly  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  ; 
Foster,  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
of  physical  training  and  their  relation  to  t 
hygiene  of  school  life,  has  been  issued  by  the 
to  members  of  the  new  provincial  committ 
training  of  teachers.  The  circular  may  be  ! 
the  knell  of  the  drill  sergeant  whose  bluff  fr 
choleric  disposition  have  at  once  been  the  ch 
terror  of  school  children  during  the  past  t 
decades.  The  circular  very  rightly  points  • 
military  drill  system  which  they  stood  f 
possessed  of  many  valuable  points,  was  altO| 
place  in  the  training  of  children.  The  < 
growth  has  invaded  the  theories  of  physical 
the  new  system  is  designed  to  suit  childrer 
ages  and  different  stages  of  dev^elopment.  Ri 
investigation  has  shown  that  a  large  percental 
suffer  from  some  physical  defect  or  ailment  d 
special  treatment ;  hence  the  need  for  th 
exercise,"  and  hence  also  the  necessity  for 
inspection  of  the  pupils  preliminary  to  any  p 
ing  in  schools.  The  physical  exercise  of  the 
be  given  under  the  direction  and  supenrisic 
medical  officers,  assisted  by  instructors  tn 
general  physiology  of  nutrition  and  gro 
physiology  of  bodily  exercise,  and  in  the  re 
management  of  defects  and  diseases. 

Dr.    Leslie    Mackenzie    and    Captain    Fos 
issued    a    report    on    a    collection     of    statist! 
physical  condition  of  children    attending  the 
of  Glasgow.     The  chief  value  of  the  figures  i 
in   the   fact  that   thoy  are   co-ordinated   with 
to    the    housing   and    general    physical    surroui 
pupils.     For    purposes    of    investigation,    the 
divided     into     four     social     groups.      Group 
schools     in     the    poorest     district — twenty-six 
24,661    children ;    Group   B   comprised    schools 
not   the  ])Oorest,   districts — twenty-seven  schoo 
children  ;     Group    C    comprised     schools    in 
good    districts — eleven    schools    and     11.453   ^^ 
Group  D  included  schools  in  the  best  districts- 
and   11,395  children.     It  will  thus  be  seen  th.i 
of    cases    investigated    was    sufficiently    numer( 
j^eneral    deductions    being    made.      The    facts 
conclusively  proved  that  the  size  of  the  dwell 
a    remarkable    bearing    on    the    development 
The  children  reared  in  small  houses  were  aim 
smaller  and  lighter  than  those   in  more  comn 
ings,    and    the   averages   for    height    and   wei| 
perceptibly   in   the  progression    from   Group  .A 
Perhaps,    however,    the  most    startling  and  si 
brought   out    is   that   in   each    group,    from   ti 
the  lowest,   these  averages  are  below  the  stan 
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jpometric  Commiltee  of  the  British  Associa- 
3mbincd  with  the  facts  of  physical  degeneracy 
:  the  School  Hygiene  Congress  by  the  medical 
n  College,  seems  to  prove  that  the  degeneracy 
one  of  class,  but  one  of  race.  One  would, 
to  be  certain  that  it  is  not  the  standard 
are  at  fault. 

A'ho  were  actually  serving  in  recognised 
intermediate    and    secondary    schools    at    the 

issue  of  the  regulations  on  the  training 
June,  1006)  are  required  to  make  appli- 
ik  as  specially  qualified  teachers  in  par- 
ts   before    December    31st,     1907.       Recogni- 

be  given  for  a  genuine  specialist  qualifica- 
very  few  teachers  can  possess  in  more  than 
tbjects.  Teachers  who  have  hitherto  taught 
ts  in  their  form  will  not  be  recognised  as 
5ed  in  each  of  these,  but  only  in  that  sub- 
;ts)    in    regard   to   which   they   have   held    an 

responsible  position  in  the  school.  Applica- 
Jnition    should    be    made    on    special    forms 

obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 

It    circular    has    been    issued    by    the    Scotch 
)artment   providing  for  the  future  allocation 
for   instruction    in   science    and    art.     These 
been    paid   at   so   much   per   head   per   hour, 
nt   has   at   this   late   hour   awakened   to   the 
I   placing  of  a  premium  on  a  single  depart- 
in   a  secondary  school   is  educationally  un- 
For  the  future,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to 
*le   work   of   the   school   the   basis  of   grant, 

selected  subjects.  It  will  be  a  condition  of  j 
he  new  regulations  that  the  work  of  the  1 
iucted  according  to  a  curriculum  proposed  ' 
crs  and  approved  by  the  Department.  In 
I  due  provision  must  be  made  for  instruction 
,  art,  but  having  due  regard  to  the  other 
should  form  part  of  a  well-ordered  course 
education.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
{rant  thus  available  for  distribution  from 
f4,5oo.  A  very  tempting  bribe  is  thus  held 
ary  schools  to  put  themselves  completely 
s  of  the  Department.  The  reform  in  the 
Krating  the  grant  is  wholly  admirable,  and 
nded  to  elementary  schools  as  well ;  but  it 
good  of  education  that  one  class  of  school 
in  Scotland  is  compelled  to  surrender  its 
nd  pass  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
remote  central  authority,  admirable  as  it 
vn  itself  to  be.  All  advance  springs  from 
•pe,  and  the  f^tes  seem  to  decree  that  in 
ure  there  shall  be  no  variation. 

of  the  training  colleges,  so  far  as  denomina- 
is  concerned,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
:  they  passed  under  the  control  of  the  pro- 
tees,  although  technically  the  transference 
lly  completed  until  the  passing  of  the  pro- 
The  Scottish  training  colleges,  though 
lominational,  have  really  been  national 
d  have  done  national  service.^  The  services 
i  in  this  connection  should  not  be  forgotten. 

parties  and  Government  itself  had  little 
ucation,   these  bodies  came   forward   and   at 

provided  schools  and  training  colleges, 
{ministered  with  a  single  eye  to  national 
in  no  case  for  proselytising  purposes.  At 
the   Education    Department   they   have   now   | 


handed  over  these  training  colleges  with  their  splendid 
I  equipment,  their  capable  staff,  and  their  great  traditions. 
They  are  taken  over,  as  the  senior  chief  inspector  testifies^ 
in  a  state  of  the  most  thorough  efficiency,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  under  the  new  authorities  they  will  not  only  main- 
tain, but  increase  their  reputation. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Baknerman,  in  intimating  the  Bills 
he  hoped  to  see  passed  this  session,  included  among  thcni 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill.  Scotland,  he  said,  had 
waited  long  for  the  Education  Act,  but  it  would  only  be 
passed  this  session  if  treated  as  an  unopposed  measure. 
Mr.  Gulland  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
persevere  with  the  measure.  Education  in  Scotland  was 
being  paralysed  because  of  legislative  inaction.  Sir  Henr\' 
Craik,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  said 
that  there  would  be  no  obstruction  of  the  Bill  from  his 
side  of  the  House,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  all  he  could 
to  help  the  measure  forward.  But  he  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  would  not  take  it  in  an  emasculated  form 
with  the  provisions  for  the  better  pensioning  of  teachers 
omitted,  as  had  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters. 

School  boards  and  managers  of  schools  in  Scotland  are 
reminded  that  next  year  separate  papers  in  history  and 
geography  will  be  set  for  those  candidates  who  are  pre- 
sented in  higher  English.  It  has  been  decided  to  allow 
one  hour  and  a  half  for  each  of  these  papers  instead  of 
one  hour,  as  intimated  previously.  The  specimen  paper 
in  geography  which  has  been  issued  is  on  excellent  lines, 
and  follows  closely  the  most  approved  methods  of  treating, 
this  subject.  A  specimen  paper  in  history  will  be  sent  out 
at  a  later  date. 

IRISH. 
The  Report  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for 
1906,  recently  issued,  is  on  the  usual  lines,  with  one  con- 
spicuous exception.  The  Board  has  felt  bound  **  once  more 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  Excellency  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  inspection,"  and 
this  is  done  in  a  protest  covering  three  and  a  half  pages 
of  excellent  argument.  The  Government's  action  in  recent 
years,  it  is  justly  said,  has  led  to  an  *'  enforced  stagnation, 
of  policy  now  severely  condemned  by  cultivated  opinion  in. 
Ireland  :  it  is  perpetuating  a  false  and  corrupting  concep- 
tion of  the  real  ends  of  education ;  and  it  is  sacrificing 
the  highest  interests  of  large  numbers  of  pupils  whose  gifts 
would  respond  to  a  more  elastic  and  skilful  treatment.*' 
The  report  points  out  the  large  number  of  important  depart- 
ments of  school  life  which  cannot  be  touched  by  a  mere- 
examination  system — the  number  and  qualifications  of 
assistant  teachers,  methods  of  teaching,  the  time-table  and 
distribution  of  work,  the  system  of  promotion  and  discipline, 
the  moral  tone  and  manners  of  the  pupils,  the  character 
of  the  school  buildings,  with  reference  to  health  and  good 
order,  the  capacity  and  ventilation  of  the  class-rooms,  the 
provision  of  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  games  and  recreation.  While  the  inspector 
would  by  conference  suggest  improved  methods  of  teaching 
and  organisation,  the  schools  would  regain  their  freedom. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  memorandum  will  not  fall  or* 
deaf  ears. 

The  Board  is  not  equally  emphatic  on  that  other  side  of 
school  efficiency,  viz.,  the  school  grant,  and  note  might  welf 
have  been  taken  of  the  loud  and  deep  discontent  at  the 
reduction  year  after  year  in  the  rate  of  payment.  The 
scale  for  1906  varies  from  £2  3*-  P^'"  pupil  passing  in  the 
preparatory  grade  to  ;£j'2i  5s.  3d.  for  a  pass  with  honours 
in  the  senior  grade.     In  1905  the  corresponding  figures  were 
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£3  161.  and  £2^  1 31.  Three  years  ago  the  rale  was  nearly 
double  what  it  is  for  1906.  While  the  teacher  may  possess 
an  animus  non  temere  avarui,  the  discouragement  he  feels 
when  hi^  earnings  year  by  year  decrease  is  not  likely  to  be 
allayed  by  the  kindly  wr>rds,  however  honied,  of  an  inspector. 

We  mu*i  do  the  Board,  ho\ve%er,  the  credit  to  say  that 
the  total  amount  of  (he  grant,  j^Tso.ooo,  was  not  less  than  in 
1905,  but  even  to  keep  this  figure  the  Board  was  compelled 
to  transfer  over  £2,000  from  capital  to  current  account. 
The  decrease  in  the  scale  is  therefore  only  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Board's  falling  income,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  due  to  what  in  itself  is  a  subject  of  national  con- 
gratulation, the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  entering 
for  the  examinations.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  decreasing  population  of  the  country.  The  number 
was  the  highest  on  record,  viz.,  10,967,  being  1,290  or  133 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1905.  The  boys  totalled  7,790,  and 
the  girls  3,177-  The  numbers  entering  in  the  different 
grades  wre — boys  :  senior  482,  middle  1,305,  junior  3,700, 
preparatory  2,303;  girls:  senior  210,  middle  516,  junioi 
i.^S^.  preparatory  893.  The  proportion  per  ccni.  ihat 
passed  was  63. 

The  number  of  schools  was  3f>6,  the  average  grant  being 
therefore  £i(i^'  The  highest  grant  to  a  single  boys*  school 
was  ;^2,2i2,  to  the  Christian  .School,  North  Richmond 
Street,  Dublin  ;  and  to  a  single  girls*  school  £72^0,  to  Vic- 
toria High  School,  Londonderry.  The  permanent  adminis- 
tration cost  ;t4,773,  the  examinations  ^'i5.390.  ^"cl  the 
rewards  £<),(i^$.  There  are  interesting  tables  dealing  with 
each  subject  in  detail,  giving  the  number  examined,  the 
number  examined  in  honours,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of 
those  who  passed,  and  passed  with  honours,  and  so  on. 

Another  pamphlet  issued  this  summer  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board  is  the  **  Reports  of  the 
Kxamincrs  for  1906,"  a  belated  document  which  could  only 
be  useful  to  teachers  if  published  early  in  the  educational 
year,  sav  about  C-hristmas  time.  \>ar  after  year  these 
reports  come  out  so  late  that  tra<  h^rs  ignore  them.  There 
is  no  apparent  excuse  for  this  lateni'Ss,  as  the  results 
of  the  examinations  are  published  early  in  September. 
'J'he  pamphlet  covers  fifty-two  pages,  and  the  reports  are 
of  divers  lenp;ths.  The  Latin  examiner  confines  his 
remarks  to  half  a  paj^e,  but  some  of  the  others  (<'./?.,  in 
Irish  and  mathematics)  cover  several  pages.  The  reports, 
taken  as  a  whole,  point  to  several  very  general  and  serious 
defects  in  teaching.  There  is  in  nearly  every  report  com- 
plaint of  lack  of  neatness  and  order,  weakness  of  punctua- 
tion, badness  of  spelling,  and  failure  in  observation  even 
of  thinj^s  which  are  on  the  written  papers  of  questions. 
That  these  faults  are  radi<al  is  sh«\vn  bv  the  science 
reports.  The  s<  ien«e  teachin^^  is  experimental  and  prac- 
tical, and  yet  we  find  the  examiners  in  this  subjet  t  com- 
plaining* that  the  candidates  use  the  laboratory  only  to 
verify  statements  taken  from  books.  They  do  not  observe 
properly  n(»r  trust  to  ilieir  own  experiments.  Starling  with 
a  preconceived  ide;i  of  what  should  br  the  result  of  an 
experiment.  tlie>  slifle  the  very  faculties  of  observation  ' 
which  the  subj«M  is  intended  to  develof).  In  oilier  words,  | 
i|uile  aparl  from  what  subjet  Is  ;ire  taken  up,  there  is 
clearly   a  very  ^^rave   defiueni  y    in    l«a<  bing    mellmds.  1 

Aiun'i  I-.aslrr  li  seemed  fairly  certain  thai  ihe  Chief  I 
Secret.'irv  wcudd  d.,  somelliini*  o,  irnpn  ve  ihe  finane*'s  of  the  I 
interm.diale  Mslr-.n  bv  making:  ,..m,c1  wiih  a  suppb«menlal  ! 
Urani  the  hdlinj,'  off  of  (he  r'Vmue  ,.f  ,|„.  last  ihree  vears. 
J'     is     now,     lw,w 


(Irlu 


wev.r.     appar'.jl     i|,;,(     ,|,| 


lope 


ill      be 


"•/*''■.      7/;e    ^ov/r/ifMenl    Iku   staled   thut    no    supphMtieM 


I  tary  vote  is  to  be  introduced,  and  Mr.  . 
a  deputation  of  primarj  teacbers,  introt 
Redmond,  that  all  that  was  proposed  th 
education  was  the  ;£?40.ooo  building  gran 
schools,  but  that  next  year  he  hoped  to 
before  Parliament  proposals  to  remedr  • 
grievances   which   he   admitted  deserved  re 

WELSH. 

The  differential  treatment  of  council  a 
school  teachers  in  Merionethshire  has  nal 
great  deal  of  comment.  The  noo-pcovided 
had  their  last  term's  salaries  withheld,  e 
holidays,  whilst  the  council  school  teacher 
.  duly  paid  in  good  time  before  the  schoc 
teacher,  it  is  said,  in  a  non-provided 
insurance  policy;  the  month's  grace  ea 
I  insurance  could  not  be  met.  Of  course, 
[  that  teachers  must  be  living  up  to  their 
savings  are  not  a  quarter,  or  even  a  half 
of  their  salary.  This  is  perhaps  the  voi 
whole  matter  of  teachers'  salaries.  The 
teachers  in  country  schools  is  so  small  th 
from  due  payment  of  salaries  is  not  onlv 
cruelty.  Receiving  the  wages  of  artisan; 
each  quarter  of  a  year  at  the  end  of  their 
When  that  is  the  summer  quarter  bef< 
holidays,  and  the  salaries  are  not  paid  e 
through  the  holidays,  can  anyone  fail  i 
anxiety  thus  caused,  together  with  the 
availing  themselves  of  the  leisure  of  the  v? 
or  other  recreation,  is  not  only  a  persooi 
will  entail  an  educational  loss  in  the  lack 
their  work  during  the  ensuing  quarter?  \ 
into  the  question  of  the  **  justification'*  ol 
tion  of  treatment  of  council  and  non- 
teachers  in  Merioneth,  we  venture  to  sav  i 
ness.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  national  educati 
It  is  said  that  the  National  Union  0 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  has  advar 
salaries.  In  doing  so  the  National  lni< 
well  of  the  country. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  summer  schoc 
Language  Society  has  been  held  at  Aber 
weie  present  about  150  students  from  varii 
Principality.  A  large  number  of  the  studer 
by  the  Welsh  educational  authorities,  an< 
scholarships.  The  society  is  now  recognise 
of  Education  for  grant-earning  purposes, 
inspection  was  paid  to  some  of  the  meetin< 
by  .Mr.  Thomas  Darlington,  H.Nf.  Inspcc 
The  lecturers  were  Prof.  Edward  Anwyl. 
Kdwards,  both  of  Aberystwyth  ;  Prof.  John 
of  Hanj^or;  Mr.  S.  J.  Evans,  of  Llangefni; 
(irufTydd,  of  Cardiff. 

.A  REPORT  has  been  presented  to  the  Cai 
Committee  on  the  teaching  of  Welsh.  T 
♦  ducation  states  that,  of  24,428  scholars  o 
io,oo()  were  to  be  instructed  in  Welsh,  1 
13,20(1  children  did  not  wish  their  children 
instruction,  whilst  the  parents  of  1,123  ^-'^P" 
<ither  way. 

Wi:    have    already    noted    the    movement 
Sunday  S(  hool   Union  to  establish  classes  fo 
of    the    Welsh    language,     to    be    held   durii 
months   in   Cardiff,    in   connection  with  the 


Cardiff.  The  Union  has  now  asked  the  educa- 
ity  to  use  -its  influence  to  have  these  classes 
by  the  Board  of  Education  as  evening  schools 
(ose  of  earning  grants.  Members  of  the  Edura- 
ijttee  pointed  out  if  the  classes  were  only 
Ic  children  who  belonged  to  the  particular 
ncerned,  that  this  looked  like  a  religious  test. 
ttee  decided  to  request  the  Board  of  Education 
e    the    classes,    provided    the    classes    are    made 

the  public  generally. 

jard  to  the  allocation  of  grants  for  higher 
[  Wales.  Mr.  McKenna  has  made  the  following 
n  the  House  of  Commons  :  **  When  the  Welsh 

was  formed,  it  became  a  question,  if  different 

were  issued  in  Wales  from  those  issued  in 
\  how  much  money  Wales  ought  to  get  out  of 
mnU  to  secondary  schools  and  pupil  teachers. 
Ion  of  the  grants  as  between  England  and 
lie  basis  of  population  would  not  be  a  satis- 
tngement.      They    had    to    consider,    not    only 

but   also   the  number  of  scholars   who   had   to 
for.     He,    therefore,    did    not    take   population 

and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  guide,  he 
i  present  year,  and  perhaps  for  future  years, 
to  continue  the  same  proportion  as  had  actually 
)0  England  and  Wales  respectively  during  the 
t^ars*  He  found,  as  a  fact,  that  the  expend i- 
lles    on    secondary    schools    and    pupil    teachers 

of  the  expenditure  in  England — the  population 
ras  only  something  like  j/i5th  or  i/i6th  of 
jgland — and  he  therefore  thought  it  right  to 
lies  i/ttth  of  the  money  given  to  England. 
ImkI  her  full  share  of  the  money,  and  he  trusted 
dents  of  the  Board  of  Education  would  always 

did." 
i. — . 

[CENT   SCHOOL   BOOKS    AND 

^  APPARATUS. 

H         Hodern  Language!. 

^ki^iVejr  lUusir^es.  Par  E.  Toutey,  With  an 
^Kmd  Vocabulary  by  H.  Bu^.  vi+185  pp. 
^k. — This  is  a  French  school  book«  the  first 
jKf  which  are  printed  with  spaces  between  the 
Eld  with  devices  for  indicating  liaison  and  mute 

is  not  unnatural,  a  book  which  may  be  weH 
the  French  child  is  less  suitable  for  the  English 
this  is  specially  noticeable  if  we  observe  the 
number  of  words  taught.  The  editor  indeed 
that  to  adapt  this  volume  to  the  needs  of 
dents  '*  no  change  whatever  has  been  found 
;  we  hold  a  different  opinion.  The  French- 
eabulary    has    been    carefully    compiled ;     it    is 

that  in  some  cases  the  order  of  words  is  not 
:  thus  lieu  to  livre  have  inadvertently  been 
tween  lourdcs  and  lucarne -,  and  pourtant  1$ 
4C§.  and  ponlailler, 

^VfotVI.  By  Mrs,  J*  G.  Frazer.  xiii+  170  pp, 
^fts.  6d, — This  original  story  is  an  addition  to 
icmillan's  Primary  Series,  and  is  intended  to  be 
■^femile  et  H^l^ne  *' ;  the  story  occupies  the  first 
Ifid  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  a  facsimile 
I  de  Faire  Part  forming  a  last  chapter  of  two 
rresponding  to  these  divisions  come  twenty  brief 
ted  sections  on  grammar,  followed  in  turn  by  a 
pious  exercises.  The  grammatical  part  of  the 
firk  of  M.  L.  Chouville,  as  also  is  the  reform 


vocabulary,  which  excludes  elementary  words  but  contains 
the  English  equivalents  in  cases  where  the  explanation  in 
French  would  only  tend  to  confusion.  The  story,  illustrat- 
ing many  phases  of  French  life,  contains  plenty  of  move- 
ment, and  will  certainly  induce  Mrs.  Frazer *s  "  young 
friends  to  think  that  French  is  «ift\'*  M.  Chouville  has 
judged  well  the  amount  of  grammar  likely  to  be  grasped  by 
the  readers,  and  has  framed  the  exercises  so  as  to  come 
within  their  scope.  The  reproduction  of  the  p&ii  tn  a 
letter  (p.  14)  will  not  be  w^ithout  interest  to  young  pupils. 

Rippmann's  Picture  Vocabulary »  French  ;  Second 
Series ;  and  German :  Second  Series.  28  pp.  (Dent.) 
IS.  4^.  each. — ^This  second  instalment  of  pictures  needs  no 
further  praise  on  our  part ;  our  review  of  the  former  series 
expresses  adequately  our  opinion  of  the  present  issue.  It  is 
well  to  point  out,  however,  that  illustration  i96d  is  desig- 
nated chariot,  whereas  it  should  be  charrttte  :  nor  does  qSg 
accurately  represent  a  chariot,  as  the  latter  has  no  shafts, 
but  a  beam,  and  is  always  drawn  by  two  horses  or  oxen. 
Jn  certain  districts  of  Franco  a  confusion  of  terms  has 
arisen,  but  it  is  not,  pre'sumably.  the  author's  purpose  to 
encourage  the  use  of  lax  expressions. 

French  Speech  and  Sp^llinii:  A  fifst  Guide  to  French 
Pronunciation.  By  S.  A.  Richards.  63  pp.  (Dent.l 
Scf, — This  carefully  graduated  little  book  affords  ample  drill 
for  the  acquisition  of  French  speech  sounds,  both  in  the 
phonetic  symbols  of  the  Association  Phonltique  Inter- 
nationale and  in  the  conventional  spelling  of  the  language. 
A  few  diagrams  have  been  inserted  in  the  first  part  to 
illustrate  the  position  the  lips  and  tongue  assume  tn  pro- 
nouncing the  different  vowej  sounds  and  the  gn  sound. 
Length  of  vowels,  division  ol  syllables,  stress  in  connected 
speech,  elision  and  liaison  are  pach  dealt  with  in  turn,  and 
suitable  selections  in  prose  and  verse  are  given  for  reading 
and  recitation. 

Eafv  Free  Composiiif>n  in  French.  By  L.  M.  Bull. 
63  pp.  (Dent.)  15.  4d. — In  connection  with  these  well- 
selected  stories,  the  questions  and  exercises — ^which  should 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  dullest — are  bound  to  enrich  the 
pupils'  vocabulary  and  to  ensure  an  accuracy  and  cleganct 
in  expression  of  thought  that  have  hitherto  been  seldoox 
attainable. 

Free  Composition  and  Essay  Writing  in  French,  By  A. 
Philibert  and  A,  Pratt.  88  pp.  (Dent.)  ij,  4^.— Students 
who  have  already  worked  through  **  Easy  Free  Composi- 
tion **  in  this  5eri*»s  should  be  able  to  start  on  these  de- 
scriptive essays.  The  authors"  plan  is  to  give  a  model,  and 
then  to  supply  a  vocabulary  of  connected  words  and  phrases 
as  useful  building  material  for  similar  exercises  appended. 
Letters  which  will  be  of  great  help  in  teaching  the  various 
forms  of  courtesy  to  be  employed  in  different  cases  come 
next.  Biographies  and  literarj^  analyses  follow,  then 
eighteen  detailed  plans  and  forty  subjects  of  essays,  and  an 
appendix  explaining  the  difference  between  the  Pass6  D<5fini 
and  the  Imparfait.  This  capital  little  book  supplies  a  dij* 
tinct  want  in  the  present  state  of  modem  language  teaching. 
The  pupils  are  led  up  to  a  fair  idea  of  the  **  plan,'*  the  all- 
important  point  in  a  French  '*  dissertation  *' ;  they  should 
now  be  encouraged  to  seek  for  themselves  the  plans  of  the 
authors  they   are  reading. 

Belli  First  German  Course.  By  L,  B.  T.  Chaffey. 
xii  +  104  pp,  (Bell.)  2S, — This  First  Course  consists  of 
fifteen  lessons,  in  which  a  fairly  extensive  vocabulary  is 
given.  The  method  shows  a  compromise  hetw^een  th*»  old 
and   the   new,   and  offers  no  salient  (eatvit^ts  C<it  c:<vwflp^fe»A.* 
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The  "  pages  to  elucidate  pronunciation,  though  once  written, 
have  been  cut  out,  since  experience  seems  to  show  that 
pupils  do  not  look  at  them."  Surely  this  depends  on  the 
teacher,  and  on  his  opinion  of  their  value.  The  page  that 
has  remained  (apparently  by  an  oversight)  does  not  contain 
much  that  is  helpful.  A  pupil  who  is  told  that  for  e  he  must 
have  his  '*  tongue  point  on  bottom  teeth  and  arched  round 
palate,"  and  that  it  is  "a  close  sound  =  French  ^,"  may 
well  be  excused  if  he  can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  text  is 
of  interest  mainly  for  the  public-school  boy,  particularly 
if  he  wants  to  play  tennis  with  Germans  who  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  reformed  technical  terms  of  the  game.  The 
examples  of  German  writing  are  ugly.  The  grammar  is 
not  carefully  introduced.  Altogether  a  book  which  may  be 
convenient  for  the  author  in  his  classes  at  Eton,  but  which 
cannot  be  warmly  recommended  as  a  class-book  for  general 
purposes. 

Fulda,  Das  verlorene  Parodies.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Grum- 
mann.  xiii-l-194  pp  (Ginn.)  25. — ^An  interesting  play, 
suitable  for  advanced  pupils,  who  will  find  all  difficulties 
explained  in  the  notes,  and  renderings  which  are  generally 
satisfactory.  They  will  probably  make  no  use  of  the 
twenty-six  pages  of  German  questions ;  and  the  addition 
of  a  vocabulary  may  also  be  regarded  as  superfluous  in  a 
book  of  this  type. 

ClasBicB. 

Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Bk.  II.,  xi+19  pp.;  Bfe.  III.,  xi  + 
18  pp;   Bfe.   IV.,  ix+22  pp.      By  Dr.   W.    H.   D.   Rouse. 
Virgil,    Georgics,    Bk.    I.,    xvi4-i7    pp.;    Bk,    II,,    xvi-f 
18    pp.       By     S.     E,     Winbolt.       Cicero     De     Senectute, 
xiii-H38      pp.        By    Dr.    J.     S.     Reid.        Selections  from 
Tihullus     and     Others,     ix-f29     pp.       By     Dr.     J.      P. 
Postgate.     (Blackie.)    6d.    each    net. — No   schoolboys,   and 
probably    few   others,   realise   the   trouble  in    editing   these 
inexpensive  and  apparently  simple  Latin  texts.     The  intro- 
ductions are  short,  and  mostly  terse  and  clear ;  there  are 
no  notes  except  a  few  critical   remarks  on   the  readings ; 
but    the    texts    themselves    are    fresh    recensions   carefully 
made  by  some  of  England's  best  scholars,  while  the  marking 
of  all   long   quantities,   whether  in    position    or   not   before 
two    or    more    consonants,    requires    extreme    care,    and   is 
performed   with  more  accuracy  in   these   later  than  in   the 
earliest  texts  of  the  series.     When  these  advantages  are  to 
be  had  for  a  nominal  price,   there  is  no  excuse  for  using 
badly  printed  or  badly  edited  Latin  texts  in  schools.       By 
these  editions  of  Caesar,  Dr.  Rouse  has  now  completed  the 
Gallic    War    except    Bk.    VII.  ;    Mr.    Winbolt    has    already 
completed   the   Aeneid    and  Eclogues  of  Virgil;    and    Dr. 
Reid  now  adds  the  De  Senectute  to  the  De  Amicitia.     Dr. 
Postgate 's    name   adds    further    distinction   to    this    series; 
his  text  gives  us   eleven   poems  of  the   first   two  books  of 
Tibullus,    five  of   the  third  book   published    by   Lygdamus, 
Ovid's    lament    for    Tibullus    (Amores,   III.,    ix.),    and   the 
elegy    of    Domitius    Marsus.     The   oversights    in    marking 
quantities  are  not  many,  and  are  usually  obvious,  but  the 
following  are  worth  notice  :  B.  G.,  II.,  c.  8,  §  2,  delectus  is 
ace.  pi.,  and  the  final  should  be  marked  long;  III.,  c.   11, 
§  3  and  passim,  the  first  1  of  Aquitania  is  long — cp.  Tib.  I., 
7,  3  ;  IV.,  c.    17,  §  8,  derecta  materia  iniecta  is  abl.  abs.  ; 
Georgics,   I.,  52,  ac  is  long;  similarly  the  first  syllable  of 
nonne  in  56;  II.,   121,  e  in  tenuia  is  short — cp.   180;  in  277 
ordinibus  has  6  and  setius  i ;  in  288  0  in  forsitan  is  short, 
and   in   423   1   of   satis   is   long.     In   the    De   Senectute    we 
should  have  in  §  ^^instilles,  §  68  vixii.  §  71  opprlmitur,aLnd 
in  §  79  noltte.     In  Tibullus,   I.,  3,  39,  and   1.,   10,   14,  is  it 
-   right  to  mark   the  finals  of   suhiii   and   trahor  as  \ot\^  by 


nature?  The  final  of  exiguos  (IL,  5.  34)  is  sh 
writers  are  contemporaries.  Why  then  sfaoul 
forms  like  omnls,  admirantls,  parUs,  for  the 
i-stems  in  Cicero,  and  vites,  omnis,  tristis,  s 
the  others  ?  And  why  magna  opere  in  Cicero, 
pere  (or,  as  Dr.  Rouse  has  it,  magnd^re)  in  G 
reading  in  B.  G.,  III.,  12,  bis  ,  .  .  spaHo  ca 
correct,  but  there  is  no  critical  note,  and  thai 
§  3  seems  certainly  wrong.  There  are  some 
between  this  text  of  the  De  Senectute  and 
edition  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series.  We  find  here,  i 
adepti  (§  4)  for  adeptam,  and  suasi.  sed  fo 
(§  14).  In  Georgic  I.,  393,  operta  seems  a 
aperta ;  in  457  the  MSS.  reading  tnonuX  shod 
in  II.,  22,  Scaliger's  reading  is  quas,  not  q 
and  341  the  old  readings  amaror  and  ienea, 
carded  by  modern  editors,  are  restored. 

Select  Epigrams  of  Martial,    VII.-XII.    Edi 

text  of  Prof.  Lindsay  by  R.  T.  Bridge  and  E. 

XXX -1-128  pp. -H  text  unpaged.     (Clarendon  Pres 

This  is  a  useful  selection  of  epigrams,  and  1 

on  the  whole.     We  should  prefer   not  to  hav 

paraphrase    or    abstract    of    each     piece,    whi 

harm ;   but   the   editors  do   but    follow   the  f 

introduction   is   good.     It  contains    a   brief  li 

— or  rather  a  collection  of  his  allusions  to  hii 

factory  account  of  his  literary  qualities,  and 

on  Patronus  et  Cliens,  Captator  et  Orbus,  R< 

Books,    with   quotations   from    Martial   at  th 

page.     The  chronology  of  the  books   is  discu 

three  chief  metres  of  the  author.     Text  and 

are  those  of  the  Oxford  Bibliotheca,   in  wfav 

remembered,    is    published    a    school    editka 

I    The  notes  are  original  and  generally  good ;  ^ 

]    little    that    would    be    better    away,     except 

I    abstracts  which  have  been  spoken  of  above. 

I    tions  may  be  worth  making.     On   p.   xi,  nul 

;    n ;    xxvii    and   xxviii,    the   doubtful    final    of 

!    marked  long  only,   which  might    mislead   the 

p.   I  of  the  notes,  the  aegis  is  said  to  be  th 

Zeus   originally,    whereas   it   was    the   cape  ( 

of  Athena.     P.  4  :  the  laurea  may  be  illustrat 

boys    from    De   Quincey*s   **  Stage    Coach," 

eloquent  picture  of  the  days  of  the  French  ^ 

planation  of  pateras  (p.  3)  is  only   intelligiblt 

understood  it  beforehand.     P.    11  :    monstra 

illustrated    by    the    quotations ;     the    difficult 

numeral;    **  tuHs  ^^    (pp.     12,     81)     is     wrong 

lengthened    at    all,    its    pronunciation     is    ui 

with   the  pause  it  takes  the  place  of  a  long 

introduction,    notes,    and    index    are    also    p 

separate  volume  at  25.    We  strongly  approve 

of  publishing  notes,  and  would   welcome  a  v 

to  the  whole  of  the  Oxford  school  text  of  M 

T.  Lucreti  Cari  de  Kerum  Naiura,  A 
the  Fifth  Book,  •  783-1457.  Edited,  with 
Analyses,  and  Notes,  by  \\\  D.  Lowe.  6J 
don  Press.)  2s. — The  text  of  this  selection 
for  its  purpose,  as  having  a  unity  of  its  ow 
;  prefer  the  schoolboy  to  buy  a  full  text,  x 
do  for  little  more  than  the  price  of  th: 
making  the  selection  ;  but  the  separate  pub 
conveniences.  The  notes  are  fairly  satisfac 
fault  of  their  conception  is  that  too  much 
are  too  many  bits  of  translation  (e.g,,  787, 
explanations    of    simple    constructions    (838. 
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(acftmpb),  and  much  useless  information  (823 
«  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  real  difficulties  are 
y  explained.  Thus  844  is  hardly  right  in  view 
C»&ilional  nominative  with  usus  and  opus;  and 
\  Irngthcning  of  syllables  *'  by  the  emphatic 
^  is  certainly  wrong,  lor  some  forms,  such  as 
justified  by  ancient  quantity,  others  perhaps 
aided  by  the  pause-licence.  In  the  introduc- 
pportunity    was   missed   of   explaining    the    prin* 

Etin  hexameter  rhythm  (p.  6), 
.-UL  Translated  by  G.  W.  Harris.  New 
ry,  (xlited  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  x-f  226  pp. 
Pschein.)  Cloth,  35.  6d. ;  leather,  45.  6^., 
an  unTortunate  attempt  to  popularise 
make  him,  as  the  translator  says,  '*  entcr- 
Uie  man  in  the  street.'*  The  historian  would 
^l^ise  himself  as  saying  (1.  a)  *'  These  were 
^etans.  The  Hellenes  subsequently  tnittated  a 
tie  of  outrage.  ...  (3)  It  was  merely  a  rasf* 
Ited  rape.  *  .  .  {24)  They  told  (Arion)  to  jump 
Q«sib1e  expedition  into  the  sea.  ,  .  .  (60}  Men 
receive  with  a  cneerf-ul  heart  Pisistratiis,  whom 
p  Atheni^  has  so  honoured  as  to  conduct  him 
back  to  her  acropolis.  .  ,  *  (ii»  22)  Any  per- 
person  will  admit.  .  .  /'  The  introduction  is 
llie  translatoc*s  difficulties  **  are  legion  and 
►viQus/'  Rawlinson^s  work  is,  *'  of  course, 
I  scholarly,  but  archaic."  P.  Gignet*s  is  *'  as 
Itfiii  a  version  as  could  be  expected  at  the  time, 
f  course,  in  French.^*  He  adds,  **  comparisons 
*•  We  are  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  **  Hero- 
i  distinct  sense  of  humour/*  He  is  also  like 
)iy   medico,'*  Sir  Thomas   Browne. 

Heading  of  Classical  Poetry.  By  L.  J, 
Hi  I +  68  pp.  (Ginn.)  25,  64.— This  book  is 
show  how  Latin  poetry  ought  to  bo  read 
|far  as  it  reminds  readers  of  the  truth,  that 
thing  spoken  and  not  a  thing  printed 
welcome  it ;  that  warning  is  necessary  in 
1  America  :  it  seems,  however,  to  be  specially 
ncrica,  because  (we  infer)  quantity  is  much 
American  Latin  work.  The  principles  of 
jles  of  quantity,  and  so  forth,  are  very 
ed,  and  accurately  too  :  thus  the  definitions  of 
arsis  are  right  (p.  45),  while  in  England  these 
nostly  used  wrongly.  But  the  explanation  is  spun 
unnecessary  length.  Mr.  Richardson *s  ideas  of 
English  verse  are  not  clear ;  no  one  could  read 
^es  on  p.  10  properly  by  his  directions,  and  the 
**  Banks  and  Braes  *'  (p.  7)  is  very  crude.  It 
ded  that  the  noun  wind  was  never  pronounced 
trh  wind  (p.  18) ;  this  pronunciation  tn  modern 
i  mere  affectation.  The  truth  is  that  the  verb 
proncvunced  as  the  noun  was,  not  far  from  the 

k 

^H  History. 

^B^fOfV  0/  Surrey.  By  IL  E.  Maiden.  xii  + 
^Koat  History  of  MiddUsvx.  By  V.  G.  Plarr 
^HMbn.  xii  +  226  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  6d. 
Rftately  for  our  country,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
[icx>l  **  or  any  other  histories  of  any  of  its 
It  would  be  pos5.iblc  to  write  a  history  of  one 
French  provinces,  and  even  easier  to  write  one 
Kn  principality  down  to  the  French  Revolution. 
<llfies     were     s^ufficiently     divided,     not     merely 


geographically  but  historically,  to  make  the  hisstory  of  any 
one  purt  tellable  apart,  to  a  large  extent,  from  that  of 
other  part-*.  But  England  attained  its  unity  so  early,  it> 
counties  have  for  so  long  been  for  all  practical  purposes** 
mere  arbitrary  divisions  for  administrative  purposes,  that 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  tell  the  story  of  one  drop  of  the 
ocean  as  to  cut  out  an  English  county  from  the  main  flow 
of  English  history.  The  consequence  is  that  the  author* 
of  these  two  books  have  the  same  story  to  telL  We  begin 
with  the  Stone  Age  and  end  with  Victoria,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each  are  mainly  topographicaU  Mr. 
Maiden  tells  of  the  monasteries  dissolved  in  Surrey,  Messrs, 
riarr  and  Walton  of  those  in  Middlesex,  but  the  **  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  '*  is  the  same  for  both.  We 
therefore  are  under  the  impression  that  these  books  are 
good  for  the  teacher  but  not  quite  suitable  for  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  should  himself  be  able  to  localise  his  English 
history  lessons  as  he  goes  along,  and  the  information  sup- 
plied in  these  little  books  will  help  him  to  do  so,  in  default 
of  time  to  consult  larger  books  or  to  undertake  original 
research.  But  the  books  themselves  seen-i  addressed  to 
boys  and  girls,  though  sometimes  the  language  is  a  little 
beyond  them.  Each  has  an  interesting  story,  and  the  work 
is  well  done.  The  illustrations  are  many  and  varied,  and 
each  is  supplied  wilh  an  index.  The  title  of  the  second 
should  be  '*  London  and  Middlesex  *'  rather  than,  as  it 
stands  in  the  book,  *'  Middlesex,  including  London,**  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  London ; 
Middlesex  is  adequately  treated  in  a  few  pages. 

Revisim  N<^tes  m  English  History,  By  F,  W.  Hadrill. 
93  PP*  (Methuen,)  is, — It  is  a  pity  that  schoolmasters 
who  have  a  good  idea  to  embody  in  a  textbook  on  any  of 
the  subjects  they  have  to  teach  do  not  submit  their  MS. 
to  some  specialist  in  the  subject  in  order  that  they  may 
have,  bffore  they  go  to  press,  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
their  information  up  to  date.  Here,  for  exan^ple.  is  a  good 
little  book  for  practical  purposes,  covering  English  history 
from  io*:>6  10  1832,  containing  chronological  analyses,  special 
notes  on  many  points,  short  biographies,  genealogical  tables, 
and  .1  selection  of  examination  questions — in  a  word,  a 
useful  handbook  to  put  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils— but 
every  here  and  there  lacking  in  the  latesr  information. 
The  author  **  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  notice  of  any 
inaccuracies  which  may  have  escaped  detection**:  but 
why  did  he   not   ask   for  them   before   priming? 

The  Children  of  History.  By  Mary  S.  Hancock.  14^  pp. 
(Pitman.)  is. — .^n  abundance  of  good  pictures,  some  of 
them  coloured,  a  pleasantly  written  and  clearly  printed 
text,  six  page?  of  **  summaries  and  meanings  *' — such  is  the 
apparatus  to  set  forth  fourteen  stories  of  children  in  his- 
tory, ranging  from  Romulus.  Cyrus,  Pindar,  to  Brian  of 
Erin  and  Olaf  of  Scandinavia.  Quite  a  charming  variation 
from  the  ordinary  reader*. 

Geography. 

The  Ambleside  Geography  Books.  By  Charlotte  M- 
Mason.  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  and  Parents'  Educational 
Union.)  Maps  and  illustrations. — ^These  are  new  editions 
of  old  books.  They  were  originally  published  by  Stanford 
as  *' The  London  Geographical  R*»aders.'*  It  is  claimed 
that  they  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  They  are  issued  in  five  volumes :  vol.  1., 
'*  Elementary  Geography**  (is.);  vol.  »i.,  '*  British  Empire 
and  the  Great  Divisions  of  the  Globe"  (15.  6d) ;  vol.  ili,. 
**  Th**  Counties  of  England  "  {2s.) ;  vol.  iv.,  *'  Europe  **  (li.) ; 
and    vol.    v.,    "Asia,    .\frira,    America,    and    Australasia" 
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(25.    td.).     This    political    division    of    subjects    is    just    the    ; 
type    many    reformers    dislike.      We    have    seen    the    first 
four    books.       They    arc    interesting,    but    spoilt,    in    our    1 
opinion,  by  many  blemishes,   which  really  ought  to  have    I 
been    removed    had*  the    revision    been    thoroughly    carried    1 
out.     We  will  note  a  few.     To  begin  with,  not  one  boasts   1 
an   index.     The  pictures  of  the  earlier  volumes  (there  are    ■ 
none   in    the   later)   are   very    old-fashioned.     Many    of    the    1 
maps  are  most  repellent  and  full  of  confused  and  confusing 
details.       The    numerous    questions    inserted     are    almost    1 
entirely  of  the  most  antiquated   mnemonic   type,   for   Miss    ' 
Mason   thinks   that   the   examiners   of   to-day   still   require 
the  same  sort  of  geography  that  was  in  vogue  twenty-five 
years  ago.     As  to  the  several  books,  vol.  i.,  for  children  of 
seven  and  eight  years,  is  full  of  **  easy  verses,   illustrative 
of  the  various  subjects.**    Shakespeare *s  **  Winter  '*  song 
is  one  of  them ;  surely  the  occupation  of  greasy  Joan  and 
the   state   of    Marian's   nose   might   have   been    left   for   a 
more  adult  age  !     Questions  are  set  with  answers  attached, 
after  the  way  of  Mangnall,  and  are  apparently  to  be  learnt 
like  repetition.     Vol.   ii.   is  quite  behind   the  times   in   the 
spelling  of   Indian   names.     Burma   is   spoken   of   as   if   it 
were  not  an  intrinsic  part  of  India,   and  Malacca  as  if  it 
were    the    chief    Straits    Settlement.      The    map    of    North 
America   shows   "  Hooker  **   (I)   as   the  only   mountain   in 
Canada,   indicates  no  latitude  and  longitude,   and  has  not 
•even    dots    to    locate    the    few    towns ;    New    Orleans,    for 
instance,   may  be  situated   at   the   **  N  '*  or   the  **  S  "  of 
the   word,    and   they   are   (by   the   scale)   500   miles   apart. 
The  text  opposite  this  map  is  as  full  of  mistakes  as  is  the 
map  of  Africa  a  few  pages  before.     Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  have 
nuich    reading    and    little    geography.     The    **  Counties    of 
England  "  should  have  been  curtailed  so  as  to  make   the 
book  a  geography  of  the  British   Isles  ;  **  Europe  **  should 
not   have   opened   with   a   two-page  disquisition   on   an   ex- 
ploded myth,  viz.,  the  climatic  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Altogether    we    are    not    favourably    impressed    with    Miss 
Mason's   new   venture.     Moreover,    the   paper   is   poor,    the 
type  worse,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  type  worst  of  all. 

A  Handbook  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire.  By  W.  H. 
Mercer  and  A.  J.  Harding.  202  pp.  (Waterlow.)  2s.  6d. 
net. — This  is  really  an  excellent  handbook.  It  is  full  of 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information,  as,  indeed,  it  should 
be,  since  its  authors  are  respectively  a  Crown  Agent  and  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  consists  of  two  parts  : 
(i)  five  prefatory  chapters  on  the  growth  of  the  colonies, 
their  various  constitutions,  their  administration,  legislation, 
and  trade ;  (ii)  seven  sections  dealing  with  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  colonies  in  detail.  The  first  part — only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  work — is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  clearly  and  concisely  written.  We  commend 
especially  to  the  notice  of  anyone  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
rapidly  a  general  idea  of  the  matter  and  method  t'he  short 
summary  of  the  fiscal  question  on  p.  31,  of  the  political 
and  economic  importance  of  our  colonies  on  pp.  7  and  29, 
and  of  the  colonial  lead  in  social  reforms  on  p.  26.  The 
chapter  on  constitutions,  too,  is  a  good  sample  of  how 
what  is  in  the  ordinary  "  geography  "  a  somewhat  nebu- 
lous subject  may  be  clearly  treated  and  made  interesting. 
The  second  part  is  a  combined  history  and  geography,  and 
good  enough  in  its  way — rather  dry  in  the  reading  and 
much  taken  up  with  the  record  of  facts,  and  facts  only. 
This  occasionally  tends  to  lapse  into  mere  catalogue 
writing,  and  as  such  is,  we  think,  inferior  to  the  work 
in  part  i.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  carefully  done,  and 
everything  is  brought  well  up  to  dale,  particularly  on  the 
political  and  historical  sides.  Physical  geography  is,  how- 
ever,    weak.     In    Canada,    for    instance,    we    iire    sorrv    Xo 


notice  that  Mounts  Brown  and  Hooker  still  fi 
highest  peaks  in  the  Rockies,  and  we  are  see 
the  influence  which  the  Gulf  Stream  is  said 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Moreover,  to  speak  of 
the  same  district  as  rising  and  falling  70  ft 
the  least,  an  exaggeration.  The  engineers  of  th 
Ship  Railway  found  the  extreme  range  to  be 
the  average  spring  range  just  over  42  ft  1 
ever,  are  little  details  which  may  be  toned  do« 
editions.  The  one  map  in  the  book  is  mott  use 
large  one  of  the  Empire,  showing  inddentally, 
very  clearly,  the  principal  cables  and  tel^raph 
features  are  very  prominent  :  (i)  the  inter-coi 
colonies  and  mother  country  by  means  of  the 
of  Empire'*;  only  five  of  our  possesnc 
Honduras,  Tobago,  Virgin  Islands,  FaOdand  I 
British  New  Guinea — lie  outside  the  dian 
(ii)  the  great  trans-Pacific  cable  from  Vktori 
Brisbane  and  Auckland  via  Fanning,  Fiji  a 
Islands.  Alongside  this  is  rightly  inserted  th 
counterblast  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Philip; 
of  Hawaii  and  Guam.  Altogether  we  have  fc 
favourable  opinion  of  the  book.  It  has  defe 
which  we  have  alluded  to ;  there  is  no  index ; 
is  used  instead  of  the  **  United  Kingdom  "^a 
point  with  Scottish  readers ;  details  here  ai 
needlessly  precise,  and  will,  indeed,  neces^ 
"full'*  atlas  at  hand  to  make  all  of  then 
But  we  think  the  work  is  well  calculated — ^as 
desire  in  their  prefatory  note — to  encourage 
of  history  and  reflection  on  matters  of  gew 
It  is  a  book  particularly  suitable  for  sixth  oc 
forms  and  special  classes. 

Mathematics. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  Cecil  Hawl 
310  pp.  (Dent.)  45.  without  Answers;  ^ 
Answers. — This  text-book  has  been  written  un 
viction  that  practical  field-work  should,  when 
be  undertaken  by  pupils,  and  the  first  eight 
largely  taken  up  with  the  elements  of  sur\*eying 
tions  of  instruments.  Chapters  iv.,  v..  and  ' 
the  sine  and  cosecant,  the  cosine  and  secant, 
gent  and  cotangent  respectively,  the  gei 
tion  of  the  ratios  being  given  in  each 
numerous  examples  of  a  practical  kind  I 
upon  to  furnish  instances  of  the  use  of 
and  to  give  facility  in  applying  them, 
reviews  the  ratios,  collects  standard  formulae,  : 
identities ;  it  also  takes  up  the  question 
of  a  sector  and  the  limits  of  sin  $!$  and 
d  converging  to  zero.  Compound  angles  ar 
chapter  viii.,  and  again  practical  problems  a; 
evidence.  The  two  remaining  chapters  are  dev 
part  to  problems  of  a  practical  nature.  It  will 
this  summary  that  the  book  differs  considerabl 
in  general  use  ;  to  many  boys  we  should  think  t 
will  be  much  more  interesting  than  that  usua 
and  those  who  work  through  the  course  with 
degree  of  care  will  have  acquired  not  merely 
ance  with  many  interesting  and  important  p 
blems,  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  elements 
trigonometry.  With  the  treatment  of  details  ( 
in  the  use  of  the  general  definition  of  the  rat 
outset  and  in  the  method  of  establishing 
theorem)  there  will  certainly  be  disagreement 
of  many  teachers ;  there  may  also  be  a  feel 
VtaLc\\c^\  SA^^  \s  QN^x^Qk^^s:,  atvd  that  more  drill 


termulip  and  in  the  solution  of  equations  than 
cwtdes  IS  desirable.  But  h  is  to  be  hoped  that 
liay  be  given  to  the  general  method  developed  ; 
Jonc  can  decide  how  far  it  can  be  carried.  In 
lie  book  is  outside  the  ordinary  category,  and 
of  independent   thinking. 

to    Elementary    Geometry.     With    Numerous 
By    John    Wellesley    RusselK       vjii  +  204    pp* 
Press.)     6j. — It  is  refreshing  to  find   a  book  on 
tt  goes  beyond  the  mere  elements,  and  one  may 
e  appearance  of  a  new  sequel  indicates  that  the 
ed  parts  of  elementary  geometry  are  to  have  a 
f   school   life.     The   selection   of  theorems  here 
ke    generally   accepted   as   satisfactory,    and    the 
both  compact  and  clear.     Possibly  room  might 
Ouxid   for  the  discussion   of  anharmonic   ratios, 
k.  conr*iins  sc^  much  that   is  good  and  well  ex- 
it would  be  ungrateful  to  press  too  hardly  for 
heartily   commend   the  sequel   to   the  consldera- 
y  of  teachers,   but  of  authorities  who  regulate 
Rtical  studies  of  the  school. 

t€ometry  for  Middle  Forms.  By  S.  Barnard 
[^ild.  xviii-f420  pp.  (Macmillan,)  31.  6d. — 
I  characteristics  of  the  books  on  geometry 
Messrs-  Barnard  and  Child  have  been  referred 
CHOOL  World  on  more  than  one  occasion.     It 

sufBctent  to  state  that  the  **  Geometry  for 
ns  "   consists   of   parts    i.,    ii,,    and    lii*    of   the 

A  New  Geometry/^  with  some  additional 
t  book  is  well  supplied  with  recent  examination 

I 

^f  Concrete  Geometry,  -u^ith  Supplementary 
^^r  D.  Sands  Wright,  vj  +  84  pp.  (Heath.) 
»ltection  seems  to  be  more  suitable  to  the 
hat  prevail  in  the  United  States  than  to 
orce  in  this  country^  though  the  book 
llised  in  our  schools.  It  consists  to  a  large 
ainples  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
pent  text-books  of  geometry,  but  considerably 
on  is  paid  to  solid  figures  than  in  our  text* 
►metry  (apart  from  mensuration).  The  supple- 
usstons  hardly  seem  to  deserve  the  prominence 

Son    the  title-page  gives ;    they   are   usually 
but  rarely,   if  at  all,   do  they  contain  new 

f£ises  iff  Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  W.  S. 
t34  pp.  (Methuen.)  With  Ansivers,  u.  qd.  ; 
irers.  ts.  bd. — This  book,  according  to  the  pre- 
ended  to  be  the  working  school  book  of  young 
contains  all  that  h  s^uitable  for  a  preparatory 
(ebra."    The  examples  range  from  the  simplest 

up  to  easy  quadratic  equations ;  they  are 
ire  not  too  hard,  and  show  a  considerable 
Is  rather  surprising  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
fiere  is  no  reference  to  graphs.  In  Exercise  10 
ion  2=0  is  given  ;  in  four  of  the  examples  2 
'actor  of  the  denominator,  and  in  each  case  the 

given.     In   Exercise   n  the   substitution   x  — o 

ihe  same  error  is  repeated  in  two  examples, 
'  being  specially  glaring  in  example  ii>     These 

too  serious  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

f    Algebrmc     Geometry,     By     W,     M.     Baker- 
74.  M.  net .^ For  students  who  are  work- 
help  of  a  teacher  a  key,  when  judiciously 
service;     occasionally    the    hard-pressed 


teacher  may  have  recourse  to  the  solution  of  a  knotty  pro- 
blem. This  key  is,  so  far  as  a  comparatively  cursory 
examination  can  test-it^  compact  but  clear,  and  will  doubt- 
less prove  serviceable.  It  is  often  interesting  to  compare 
different  solutions,  and  a  key  can  yield  in  this  way  some 
profitable  recreation. 

Bcience  And  Technology. 

Builders  of  the  Body.  By  Eustace  Miles  and  Marietla 
John.  179  pp.  (Philip.)  IS.  6d,— These  "  lessons  on  food 
values  *'  should  receive  a  welcome.  Mr  Miles*s  views  on 
vegetarianism  may  not  be  assented  to  by  all  readers,  but  they 
will  be  considered  with  the  respect  due  to  an  account  of 
personal  experience  and  to  the  moderation  with  which  they 
are  expounded.  The  book  is,  moreover,  a  sound  elementary 
guide  to  dietetics  in  general,  and  is  written  in  language 
intelligible  to  the  least  scientific  of  readers.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  capital  sketches,  more  or  less  humorous,  which 
serve  to  drive  home  the  moral.  We  notice  that  the  authors 
follow  the  multitude  in  asserting  that  **  oils,  starches, 
and  sugar  do  not  build  our  bodies  and  repair  the 
waste;  they  only  give  energy.*'  Though  this  is  scarcely 
correct,  the  error  is  not,  after  all.  of  great  consequence 
in  a  book  intended  for  general  readers.  The  Chart  of 
Food  Vait4cs  (3s.  6d.  net),  by  the  same  authors,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Philip  as  a  companion  to  **  Builders  of 
the  Body/*  displays,  in  a  manner  which  could  scarcely  be 
improved  upon,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  food- 
elements  in,  and  the  nutritive  value  of,  common  articles 
of  food.  The  accompanying  handbook  is  extremely 
interesting.  It  gives  not  only  several  useful  recipes,  but 
also  instructions  for  the  calculation  of  the  relative  values 
of  various  combinations  of  food.  The  chart  ought  to  be 
upon  the  wall  of  every  cookery  school  in  the  country. 

Philips*  Nattire-study  Pictures.  36  in.  Xa6  in.  (Philip.) 
5*.  each. — Of  the  two  specimen  sheets  we  have  received 
of  this  new  series  we  can  speak  with  entire  approval. 
They  are  well  printed  in  natural  colours,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  accurate  and  pleasing  in  appearance.  The 
pictures  are  in  three  sets.  The  first  of  these,  **  Studies 
of  Plant  Life,'*  consists  of  sixteen  sheets,  which  illustrate 
a  very  judicious  selection  of  types,  and,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  include  members  of  most  of  the  natural  orders 
prescribed  in  the  Board  of  Education's  elementary  botany 
syllabus.  The  second  set  of  pictures  deals  with  *'  Studies 
of  Animal  Life,**  and  illuslraics,  in  five  sheets,  farmyard 
and  garden  life,  field  life,  wood  or  forest  life,  pond  life, 
and  birds  of  the  seashore  respectively.  Set  three  provides 
pictures  of  types  of  the  principal  orders  of  insects,  with 
various  stages  in  their  development.  It  consists  of  six 
sheets.  Accompanying  each  set  is  a  handbook  {(td.  or  is. 
net)  in  which  the  pictures,  repeated  on  a  reduced  scale,  arc 
explained,  and  descriptions  of  the  organisms  given.  We 
have  noticed  one  or  two  quite  minor  slips,  hut  for  the  most 
part  the  series  of  pictures  and  handbooks  are  quite  trust- 
worthy and  to  be  cordially  recommended. 

Laboratory  and  Field  Manual  of  Botany.  By  J.  Y. 
Bergen  and  B.  M.  Davis,  viii  +  257  pp.  (Ginn.)  4*.  6d. 
— As  a  guide  to  general  practical  work  in  botany»  suitable 
for  intermediate  students,  this  book  is,  we  think,  the  best 
which  has  appeared  for  some  years.  Histolpgical  methods, 
though  by  nn  means  neglected,  occupy  a  place  of  subsidiary 
importance  in  the  book.  By  this  means  room  is  found  for 
a  fuller  treatment  than  usual  of  the  physiology  and  general 
structure  of  plants,  especially  in  relation  to  environment^ — 
branches  of  which  the  special  educational  value  is  beginning 
!o    be    widely    recognised.       A    judiciously    selected    biblio- 
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graphy  is  another  welcome  feature  of  a  book  which  ought 
to  attain  a  wide  popularity. 

The  School  Garden.  By  J.  E.  Hennesey.  155  pp. 
(Blackie.)  is. — Managers  and  masters  of  rural  schools 
will  find  in  this  book  an  ideal  guide  to  a  branch  of  activity 
beset  with  many  pitfalls  for  the  amateur.  It  is  above  all 
things  practical,  and  the  obvious  outcome  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  work. 

A  Second  Year's  Work  with  Mother  Nature.  By  Alyce 
L.  Sandford.  203  pp.  (Pitman.)  35.  6d. — Mrs.  Sand- 
ford's  ingenuity  in  devising  **  correlation  **  of  lessons 
would  surely  amaze  anyone  but  an  infant-school  teacher. 
Those  engaged  in  such  work,  who  find  their  imaginations 
becoming  exhausted,  will  do  well  to  seek  inspiration  from 
this  book.  As  in  part  i.,  many  of  the  songs  are  written 
and  composed  by  the  author.  Sir  John  Cockburn  con- 
tributes a  foreword. 

Art. 

Apollo;  an  Illustrated  Manual  of  the  History  of  Art 
throughout  the  Ages.  By  S.  Reinach.  350  pp.  ;  600 
illustrations.  New  edition.  (Heinemann.)  65.  net. — 
M.  Reinach *s  **  Stor>'  of  Art  throughout  the  Ages,"  which 
appeared  about  two  years  ago,  has  been  revised  and 
augmented,  and  is  being  issued  by  Mr.  Heinemann  under 
the  above  title  at  a  considerably  reduced  price.  The  point 
of  view,  which  embraces  the  whole  history  of  art,  archi- 
tectural, sculptural,  and  pictorial,  from  the  prehistoric 
cave  dwellers  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  and 
beyond,  must  necessarily  be  a  bird's-eye  view;  in  spite, 
however,  of  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered,  M. 
Reinach  dwells  briefly  on  each  important  period  or  style, 
and  keeps  up  a  running  fire  of  most  interesting  and 
enlighltning  comment  or  criticism.  With  its  600  illustra- 
tions and  a  bibliographical  appendix  to  each  chapter, 
**  Apollo  "  is  invaluable  if  only  as  a  book  of  reference, 
and  should  ceriainly  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
educational  inslitule  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Life  and  Leaf  Set  of  Drawiftg  and  Design  Cards. 
By  \V.  Midgiey.  Ten  Cards.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
2S.  net. — The  practical  utility  of  such  a  series  of  drawing 
cards  as  Mr.  Midglev's  **  Life  and  Leaf  Set  '*  depends  to 
a  largr  extent  on  the  method  of  their  employment.  If 
used  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  author,  and  not  for  1 
the  sole  purpose  of  copying,  they  will  form  the  basis  of 
an  extieniely  interesting  and  valuable  course  of  study. 
The  series  consists  of  ten  cards  (11  in.  by  9  in.),  contain- 
ing drawings  in  silhouette  form  of  birds,  animals,  insects, 
and  foliage,  together  with  suggestions  for  their  adaptation 
for  purposes  of  decoration.  The  teacher  in  search  of 
novelty  or  inspiration  will  find  them  very  welcome. 

Modern  Kitidcrgartcn  Methods.  By  Lilian  Elliott. 
60  pp.  ;  illustrated.  (Charles  and  Dible.)  25.  net. — Much 
valuable  time  has  undoubtedly  been  wasted,  and  countless 
luckless  infants  have  been  unutterably  bored,  in  the  name 
of  *'  Kroebel,'*  by  the  too  literal  interpretation  of  his  ideas 
at  the  hands  of  unimaginative  and  unsympathetic  kinder- 
garten teachers.  Miss  Elliott's  book  is  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  apply  the  Froebelian  principles  to  a  scheme 
of  '*  gifts  "  or  *•  occupations,"  simply  and  clearly  ex- 
pounded and  liberally  illustrated,  for  very  young  children. 
Miss  Elliott  rij^htly  insists  that  these  '*  gifts  "  are  not  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  pastime;  *' .  .  .  All  that  they 
can  teach,  all  that  they  can  elicit,  must  be  studied  by  the 
teacher  if  thev  are  to  be  used  as  Froebel  intended.  In  a 
word,      the     F/oebe/ian     letter     is     useless     \v\lV\oul     \.V\« 


Froebelian   spirit.'*    The   study    of  this  little 
conduce  largely  to  a  realisation   of  this  spirit, 
be   safely   recommended    to    the    young  teache 
who  wishes  to  gain  some  insight  into  Froebe 
and  their  application. 

Rafia  Work.  By  C.  M.  SwannclL  48  pp. 
(Philip.)  a*,  net.— Another  book  which  may 
commended  to  the  kindergarten  teachci 
Swannell's  admirable  treatise  on  "Rafia  W 
consists  of  weaving  and  plaiting  with  bands 
or  "  bast  "  made  from  bark  fibre.  This  is  ; 
tion  "  which  admiu  of  considerable  graA 
difficulty,  and  lends  itself  to  the  maiuiMU«< 
but  interesting  exercises  suitable  for  infant  fit 
as  to  the  construction  of  more  difficult  a 
patterns.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
graphs  of  mats,  tidies,  baskets,  blotters,  an 
variety  of  useful  articles  such  as  a  child  wot 
make,  together  with  clear  and  precise  instnic 
manufacture. 

Practical  Scale  Drawing.  By  A-  W.  Bt 
250  illustrations.  (Browne  and  Nolan.) 
unpretentious  little  volume  is  cramnied  full 
formation  and  valuable  hints  on  all  mat 
with  the  manipulation  of  instruments  and 
and  figuring  of  scale  drawings  for  all  prac 
The  chapters  on  the  constnictioo  of  sa 
application  is  particularly  lucid  ;  the  use  otf 
for  the  graphic  representation  of  baroea 
variations  of  temperature,  school  ancndaao 
forth  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  aoc  i 
practical  exercises  on  plotting  areas  anc  1 
method  of  drawing  similar  fi^pjres  as  m 
surveying  and  similar  purposes.  The  book 
illustrations ;  it  is  a  handy  size  for  the  poci 
prove  a  boon  to  both  the  student  and  tbf  «■ 
training,  whilst  its  surprisingly  m.-^derai 
neither  of  them  an  excuse  for  being  ^ithn-j 

Mitcella 


The  Psychological  Principles  oi  Bducaiv 
Home.  430  pp.  (Macmillan.^  7:^  •>£ 
teacher  may  succeed  without  training  rn* 
cannot  succeed  without  natural  gift*^.  B^  i 
mean  tact,  sympathy  with  young  life  r*5 
sense  of  humour  and  a  buoyani  temp^an 
this  quotation  before  him  the  reader  wIL 
Home's  pages,  he  will  be  rewarded  :  hu* 
at  the  back  of  all.  The  book  deal*=  witr  ti 
relating  to  intellectual,  emotional,  mnra. 
education.  It  places  the  true  teacher  or  t 
but  from  it  he  can  see  bett^^r  intr  Th«  iui 
mends  books  ;  it  takes  for  granted  thr  r^3. 
them  ;  it  is  always  bright  and  hnpeiul  ar 
high  trumpet  note.  But  on  two  point-  1 
spiracy  of  silence ;  it  will  not  spf^ak  ou: 
habits,  and  it  will  not  sp*='ak  out  or  tnt 
ideal  class.  Until  writers  on  eduratior  w-T] 
Stanley  Hall)  give  their  full  attentior  tt  t 
and  will  preach,  in  and  out  of  season  ini 
cision  in  these  matters  all  progress,  deaen 
sowinj:*  the  sand.  You  may,  with  Sr  Pan. 
as  a  tempi**  of  the  Holy  Ghost  :  or  yon  rtu 
exquisif  rn*'<  h.mism  net  to  be  foolec  rn-jr 
not  ne^jkct  to  t.'»k*»  one  view  or  the  otner 
\   \\\t  s^cotvd  ^uihiion,  you  may   hold    that  Tw 
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r,  or  six  U  an  ideal  number  for  a  class ;  but 
hand  a  book  en  the  theory  of  education  to 
10  has  to  stand  day  by  day  before  eighty  or 
sn.  The  class  which  had  the  Parable  of  I  he 
ned  to  them  numbered  eleven. 

'xercises.  By  H*  Rippon-Seymour.  137  pp. 
us    book    is    a    breezy,    sensible    introduction 

training,  and  its  preface  is  admirable. 
s  English  in  sentiment  as  regards  exercises, 
to  I  he  monotony  of  the  prolonged  Swedish 
non  sense  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
•ducation,  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  teacher 
onestly  through  this  volume  will  be  rewarded. 

measurements  (of  the  normal  and  most 
sses)  might  be  supplied  by  teachers  to  the 
ication,  and  published  every  three  years.  We 
I  done  in  Germany. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

do  not  hold  themselves  fesponsiMe  for  the 
expressed    in    letters    which    appear    in    these 

As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticisitig  any  article  or 
mted  in  The  School  World  will  be  submitted 
tributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
may  appear  together. 

^Prodycti  in  a  Bchool  Laboratory. 

L  when  "  test-tubing  ■'  is  almost  entirely  re- 
^f>a  rat  ions  in  a  school  course  of  chemistry,  a 
i)y-products  are  formed.  These,  1  believe,  are 
arcd  down  the  sink ;  this  se«ms  so  wasteful 
H   be  interesting  to  inquire  if  they  cannot  be 

I  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  two 
those  which  will  be  of  use  Tn  the  laboratory 
red  and  those  which  can  be  used  as  material 
f  work.  Of  the  former,  some  are  obviously 
icovering :  many  of  the  others  are  difficult  to 
IS  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  schoolmaster, 
ds'  already  full,  to  work  up  these  by-products 
duce  the  laboratory  account?  ,i  propos  of 
smlnded  of  an  incident  in  a  recently  published 
B  Founders  of  Chemical  Industry,**  by  J.  Fen- 
J,  JQ3).  Deacon,  the  discoverer  of  the  process 
iHng  chlorine  which  bears  his  name,  one  day 
Ferdinand  Hurter.  his  chief  chemist,  in  the 
kcovering  waste  carbon  bisulphide.  "  Do  you 
value  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  ?  **  asked 
No/*  replied  Hurler,  **  really  I  don't," 
iwer  to  this  was  characteristic  of  the  man  : 
had  better  ask,  and  remember  your  time  is 
more  value  to  me  than  a  few  ounces  of 
carbon  ;  and  another  time  evaporate  it  in  an 
•  This  seems  to  show  that  unless  the  finished 
f  more  value  than  the  time  expended  on  its 
tt  IS  false  economy  to  recover  it. 
TIC,  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered ; 
is  only  worth  recovering  in  a  school  labora- 
it  is  produced  in  fair  quantity ;  (2)  it  is  in 
nand ;  and  (3)  it  can  be  purified  with  the 
of  very  little  time.  These  conditions — 
i  last — are  all  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  calcium 
lien  I  was  assistant-master  at  Sutton  Valence, 
:cr  preparing  carbon  dioxide  from  marble  and 
acid,  poured  the  residues  into  a  large  bottle 
yed  to  stand  some  days  in  a  warm  place — 


either  on  a  coil  of  pipes  or  on  the  top  of  the  steam  oven. 
It  is  essential  that  the  marble  be  in  excess,  for  it  not  only 
neutralises  any  free  acid,  but  at  the  same  time  precipitates 
the  iron.  This  impurity,  which  exists  in  solution  as  ferric 
chloride,  is  precipitated  as  ferric  hydroxide  on  standing  in 
contact  with  the  marble.  The  clear  solution  is  then 
poured  off,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  when  required. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  class  of  by-products,  1  wish 
to  point  out  rhat  many  of  these — zinc  sulphate,  copper 
sulphate,  copp*?r  nitrate,  &c. — afford  excellent  material  for 
practice  in  crystallisation.  The  working-up  of  a  by-product 
illustrates  the  uses  of  crystallisation  very  well  indeed.  It 
also  seems  less  artificial  than  the  usual  experiments,  in 
which  a  boy  starts  with  a  solid — say  alum — and  after 
making  a  strong  solution  allows  it  to  crystaUisc ;  some 
boys,  I  fear,  after  obtaining  the  cr>'stals,  feel  they  have 
got  no  further  than  they  were  to  start  lyith.  Boys  regard 
their  work  from  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  and 
unless  they  can  see  some  object  in  their  work  are  apt  to 
take  very  little  interest  in  it.  Many  of  the  experiments 
in  crystallisation,  as  I  said*  seem  to  them  objectless; 
but  to  purify  a  by-product,  which  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away,  seems  something  worth  doing,  and  they  will 
work  at  it  with  real  interest. 

Many  other  by-products,  which  require  something  more 
than  crystallisation  for  their  purification,  form  useful 
exercises  for  the  upper  forms.  The  purification  of  calcium 
chloride,  the  solution  being  boiled  instead  of  left  to  stand 
some  days,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  only  other  instance  f 
will  give  is  manganese  chloride.*  The  residues,  after  pre- 
paring chlorine  from  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  arc  warmed  (In  a  fume-closet)  to  decompose  the 
excess  of  manganese  dioxide,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  Is 
deep  yellow,  the  pink  colour  of  the  manganese  chloride 
being  entirely  masked  by  the  ferric  chloride  present.  To 
a  portion  of  this  solution- — say  one-tenth— sodium  carbonate 
is  added,  the  (impure)  manganese  carbonate  being  washed 
on  a  filter-paper  and  finally  transferred  to  the  main  bulk 
of  the  solution,  which  is  kept  boiling.  By  this  means  the 
iron  is  precipitated  as  ferric  hydroxide.  From  time  to 
time  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  is  tested  with  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution ;  at  first  a  blue 
precipitate  is  formed ;  this  becomes  paler,  until  finally, 
when  all  the  iron  is  precipitated,  it  is  pure  white*  Such 
preparations  not  only  nfford  good  practice  in  manipulation, 
but  enable  a  boy  to  realise,  what  he  so  often  fails  to  do, 
that  ordinary  materials  found  in  nature  are  not  pure 
chemical  compounds  ;  and  hence  compounds  prepared  from 
crude  materials  arr  always  impure. 

Silver  reiiidues  cannot  be  conveniently  treated  in  a  school 
laboratory.  If  kept,  it  is  better  to  sell  them  when 
sufficient  has  been  collected ;  but,  considering  the  small 
amount  of  silver  salts  used  in  a  school  laboratory  and 
the  low  price  of  silver,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  worth 
keeping.  C.   H.   Wright, 

Meaaurinf  the  Heslstanoe  of  a  Galvanometer 

[Thomson's  Method). 
Is  this  method  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  has  to 
be  reduced.  If  this  be  effected  by  decreasing  the  E.M.F. 
of  the  battery,  the  variations  in  the  current,  due  to  altera- 
tions of  the  bridge  resistances,  will  be  proportionately 
stnall  :  or  if  permanent  magnets  be  used  to  bring  the  needle 
back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  zero,  then,  according  to  Glazc- 

1  The  method  of  i>i3nfviDg  Cftldttin  chlriride  described  above  t«  that  given 
in  Emerson  Reynold»'s  **  Exp«riin«nfa1  rhemi»try,'^pftrt  til.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  addition  of  "a  few  dropn  of  solution  of  blevchin^  liine,"  which  I 
havt  found  unnece^^sarv.  The  purification  of  manganese  chloride  i>  taVeo 
from  RoKoe  arid  Scborlemroer  4  *'  TreRtise,"  vol,  11. 
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glish  History 

.Average  Pupil's  Most  Fascinating  Subject 


f  T  is,  of  course^  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  journal 
to  what  extent  the  fascina- 
tion of  English  History 
exercises  iisejf  upon  ihc 
averaj^e  boy*  If  one  were 
to  ask  several  classes  of 
of  from,  say,  ten  years  upwards,  what 
their  j>et  study,  *' History  !  ^'  would  in 
cases  be  the  unanimous  response. 

Slibtory  is  a  subject  upon  which  one 
cself  woefully    and    embarrassingly 
in  after  years,  which  very  likely  is 
nsufficicnt  ground-work  on  the  part 
e's  early  teachers* 

Pngh 

\^NES'     NATIONAL 
TON       OF       GREENES 


It  is  often  necessary  for  the  teacher  of 
to*day  to  have  at  his  cJbovv  a  thoroughly 
reliable  work  of  ihis  kind.  It  is  always 
very  desirable  to  have  a  '*Histor>'"  from 
which  one  can  quote  \s  inninj^ly-couchcd 
passages  that  bear  such  gratifying  fruit  upon 
the  youthful  mind*  which  is  far  from  receptive 
oi  ihc  onfirutry.  In  ihis  respect  GREEN'S 
HISTORY  admirably  fulfils  its  object. 

Tliis  great  work  will  appear  in 


\ 


T        HISTORY        OF 
ENGLISH      PEOPLE 


arily  intended  for  the  average  layman 

=ttnre  intellectual  growth — for  the  clearing 

of  the  cobwebs  that  have  accumulated 

IS  brain  attic   -this  admirable  work  has 

f)  enchantingly  written  as  to  mvcst 
jecl  with  all  the  glow  and  glamour 
richest  realms  of  romance-  And, 
jd,  the  language  can  give  us  no  more 
iing  a  "story"  than  this  same  English 
ory  of  ours.  Yet,  unless  presented  in 
!  such  alluring  form  as  that  chosen  for 
ityle  of  GREEN'S  SHORT  HISTORY, 
laiicnt  points  can  scarcely  be  as  indelibly 
cssed  upon  the  expanding  mind  of  youth 
Duid  be  desired. 

ftEN'S  SHORT  HISTORY  is  more 
Badable.  It  is  charming.  The  illus- 
K  are  vtry  numerous  (many  in 
Irs)  and  beautifully  executed.  To  its 
pclion    have    been    devoted    the    best 

of  the  greatest  of  modern  historians  ; 

ere  is  no  history  obtainable  to-day 
fso  accurate  and  authoritative. 


40 

Fortnightly    Parts 
at  yd.  net  each, 

svhereof  the  first  will  be  on  sale  October  4th. 
Its  pages  will  nurobcr  over  1,900;  its  illus- 
t rations,  1,400,  Of  the  latter,  250  will  be 
full-page  pictures^  and  J 9  will  be  superb 
coloured  plates ;  200  will  be  Portraits  of 
Historical  Celebrities,  and  32  will  be  carefully 
prepared  Mfips  and  Plans, 

This  great  work  will  be  a  book  to  read  and 
keep — to  read  and  re-read  again,  its  value 
to  the  Teacher  of  History  who  has  been  used 
to  the  "  dry-as-dust "  treatises  is  immeasur- 
able; to  tiic  ardent  Student  of  History, 
beyond  price.  The  author  spent  many 
laboured  hours — and  days— verifying  facts 
and  figures  and  dates,  in  order  to  give  the 
readers  of  his  masterpiece  \hc  most  rcliiihlc 
History  in  print. 

The  price  is  out  ot  ibscussion.  Published 
as  it  IS  in  fortnightly  parts  at  "d.  each,  one 
does  not  notice  the  payments,  and  an  urder 
to  the  bookseller  or  newsagent  to  deliver  the 
pans  regularly  as  published  wtll  relieve  the 
purchaser  of  all  further  trouble  in  the  matter, 

A  recommendation  to  students  of  ihi^ 
magnificent  work  will  bring  nothing  btn 
gratitude. 
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;T   part    PUBLISHED    OCTOBER    4th. 

Price  yd.   net. 

LGE  NEWNES,  Limiter],  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SCIENTIFIC    INSTRUMENT! 
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Mr.    Murray's    Recent    Boc 


MURRAY'S    ENGLISH    LITERATURE    SE 

A    Course    far    Schools    and    Colleges* 

By    E*   Wp    EDMUNDS,    M.A,,    B.8c    (LondJ,    and    FRANK   8POONER,   BJL     U 

Liiton  S*i»-'ondary  School,  Director  of  EtlueAtion  for  Beitfor 

Tli£  foHoifxng   Vohimci  nrr  NOW  KEADY, 


The  Story  of  English  Literature, 

l¥oL  L— The  Elizal^ethim  Period,  1558-1625.     3s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.— The  17th  and  18th  Centui'leB,  1625-1780.     :k.  bd 

VoL    III     H7><0    I  SHIM    ;.:    nv    ocfic*    pfrp*tmtlOil. 


Readings  in    English   Liten 

L— The  Elizabethan  Period.  1558  1635. 

Junior  (  v-urwe,  ;:!•,  li'i.    iMtcn/itJiLnte  O.^Tirsc.  2--  vL  ■ 

II.— The  17th  and  18th  Centariei,  I 

Junior  Uout>e,  Ua,  od.   lutcrinttiim*.  C"ijr>-.',  'J*  • 


*Pr€ss  Opinions  of  the  Ftrst  Four  P^olumes, 

Ath*unfii}n.—  '-'  ^  ■]  '  (i..M.1i»iiir- '  •'■' '  — '*H<!ro  \\'  ■  ry  clear 
Ulu*tnitivc  itf  tiw  1  li  <4  tltothiTL  un  i  litvrHtui-t*  i  n  very 
eour^ce  oil  ft  far  1".  ._.  ^  ^-ulc  rlinm  ustj:i1,  full  ..,  ,  Stor^' )  nnd  ;i'  ;  ,  in^;  Ulus- 
And  iht»  nltme  would  aiu±,t.o  to  umkc  the  «eric»  trntiuiixi^  (Uih.  Ueadinga).'' 
iiotalije.  -  -  .  Tlic  »chctnc  I*  well  conceived^  ^„  ,  „  , 
compact  «nl  ineth<Kiio3U,  and  iiiui  lusen  caiTicd  *?<VMt/o-y  Bf»€tUimi.—'*Viahe\KVtt  tlmt  thlis 
-  pteticii  ^in  DC  found  tuo*!  useful  to  tQ*chor». 


(lUt  with  dotntuetifliible  diacemnieiit." 

M^vmtffmnt  Tiut**.^*^  The  cuIlooKan  la  ex-  Tri&i'nf, 
eellentf  and  it  will  ufitefuUy  extend  the  nutgc  wotildbriK 
of  Bttglish  rending:  lu  «cboQlji."  ,  U4g  of  Er; 

Phase  write  for  pan 


*Thr  w(d«  list  of  tijcir  'Oursc* 
[iiprovcineul  t"  tlio  Iwu'h- 


"  V«ry    lirtrefH  __ 

volumes,  ddcuUtCxi  tn  C7t;»t«  4 
istAlld«rd  tsf  tit^tc' 


.ing  full  particulAts  of  the  Seri&s. 


Murray's  School  Arithmetic. 

By    A.    J.    Pkksslanu,    M.A.,    Edinburgh    Academy. 
Large  crown  8vo,  2s.     Wub  Answers,  2s.  6cL 

8Mpplem«ntAry  EKerclscs  for  Homo  Worki  with 
Note*  on  Method.    <h1 

A  new  Arlttjioi-'tic  dOi^lgt^LNi  to  meet  the  i*rt*ont-'lMy  practk-al  rr^juii-e- 
mriiit*  t'f  i^mrilfk  lictwtch  thongeai  of  dcvttu  niid  Ncvttitecu  iTi  Stc^uidury 
Ikhoolt. 

Hic  1>ook  ui  Supplomontary  Cxercioes,  thou^^h  ikrimitrtly  In- 
tctided  for  Uhc  with  tlil*.  volutin ,  wliU  1«  found  to  fit  iu  vrtlli  any  modem 
text-book  oil  AtithiitettL. 

Sfknot  IloWJ— '*7he  cJuniKfa  •*Jcm  to  u»  to  tie  tiM  ii*  tlj<e  rjj(ljt  dlttic- 
ti4  it,  Mild  the  b»vk  t*i  d  guod  niece  of  work  thtit  merit*  tLo  cJireful  411  ^n- 
♦.idcintlnn  of  tcnrbcra  who  wl»h,  not  to  much  n  trcatUK?  on  the  prinei|,*lc» 
tif  Artthnictic,  :»r  «  Ix-ok  that  oonUinit  tenMblc  cxuinplvit  Atmtiged  iu  Jt 
«  nsihlc  mikmicr/' 

The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics, l^y  A.  OuvsTKitDiNE,  M.A.|  and  A.  Bakn*:**, 
M.A.     ^^ilh  18U  Diagrams,  AoRWcrs.anrl  Index.    2s.  lid. 

^fAc<l/  Wf<  J''/.— **  -  ,  ^  the  oouis*?  hcio  htid  down  Khovild  protide  n*it 
unly  «  cunHtdeiiiMc  ?<tock  «ff  useful  miithcnintica]  rc^ult^,  lAit  a1$o  a 
tti\\m\A*i  tntnt&l  dijH'ipliiie.' 

Grammaire  Fran^aise  Elementaire. 

lly  W-  Ma^>hkld  Poole,  M.A.,  ."Senior  French  Master 
Hi  t  he  Royal  Naval  College,  Oabonie.     Crown  H vo»  2s,  tid. 

A  n*sw  Elt'»ifcnt.ii7   J  .tu  Mfxleru  Lines,  vvHtttn  ini- 

tiidy  in  French,  wilh  1  -,  and  inttlolcd  Un'  Uic  ime  »if 

^rfcubrs  uj*  t<j  fourlccji  lugtj. 

iirhttt4     JrWlVt/.— **  This    If,    ;i    CUtllll    iJicCU    of    v^ 

tinctive  form.  All  llint  i*  itnpnrtsni  in  tht 
IfBthvred  mht  ^ei-cuty  p.vy*  "f  t^ci'r  ^yi'*'^  ''H 
c*ctt'i»ft  on  roft«riu  line*.  " 


The  Growth  of  English. 

An    Elementary    Account   of 

Form   of  our   Language    and  Iti 

ment.     By  Hknky  Cliil  \X\ 

KngUsh  Langiiivge  and    Philolo^ 

LiverpooL     ;is.  lid.  d 

'Hils  Imok  i»  intend<rd  for  studvnL*  lit  jSe>^'  m   :  a  ^ 

D'lIeir..K.     Ujurfn.i^l>  tn  tbcfimt  pliicv  tu  li  • 

f !  -[-ofctn  Kngliab  iJ  4 

V  ;  and  50^otidl|'  j 

ill- 

Der  Neue  Leitfaden. 

The   Student*s   First    German 

M,  Dti  l.\  Mt«TiK  Tiscjiniio*.  jc,  Lt^tif.ird 
A  UKW  Fir»t'  Germiiu  t'our>et  hK««d  on  fiefunu  Jld 


THATCHER  am*  SCHVVH.LI 

A  General  History  of   E^ui 

1900.     Revised  and  adapt<?d   lo  the 
Kuglinh    Colleges   and     Schools    bv   Ant 
ALA.,   Christ  Cburth,   Oxfonl.      %iUi 
Ma|i^,  (it?iiealogical  Tables,     Cruwii  JSvo. 
nr   Part   I.»   The  Mehlkval   P*kimi» 
Part  IL.  TiiK  A!oi»khx  Period 

Wilh  the  vltw  of  brlngin^jT  tld»  Uivk    tu  .1 

*itndcnt%  of  Europciiu   Ulftt«ry,  u  iicw  ctiitl  n   tu  t 
ftt^jMnitttly)  1iu»  hccn  i»i«u<Hl. 


I!V   THK  .SAMK  AUTHORS^ 

Europe  in  the  Middle  Agej 

Willi  M  l;  p  6  a  i  1  d  Ci  1  a  lis,     \U. 


PART  //. 


By   C.  R.  U  FLETCHERt  M.A., 

Fellow  of  M.-ig^bluj  Collctic, 


MOW 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  OF  ENG 


Part  II.    From  Henry  VII.  to  the  Restoration.  With  CoJoured  md  othor  Maps,  VUm^  aud  imiex. 

tciichcr»  of  history  to  >M^hoolij<>yji  whu  have  usod  j  t\>liui«u — dtid  tUctr   ■ 

Mr*  Fletchtrs  rtr«t  volume  will  welcome  hcurttly  '  hUt  contiinmtinu    v 

Ihiit  the  »cc«»nd  intittdtiicnt.  .  .  .  For  Public  und    tsmbciio  dbouht  «!«».. t  n 

Prephmtory  ik'htjol"  no  liook  c«n   >•«  <oiii|i)«iml  '  tug  niitcr/' 

with  Mr.  llbtuhcrrh  '  Intnxiuctory  NUtury*  fur  j  ^ 

»irt)uiilog  vtttUuftioBtlc  interest  tuid   for  giving  j      J •"<<** —  •*Tla»     4*     %^ 

th«i  lennu^r  3v  do«r  imprt«-sron  of  the  InipuiAn*  ,  '^*^'^"«»  •*•*  tt  I*,  tl  fciiy 

L'Vcjjii*  (Utd  person M." 


JtumtuuM.^  •l^],^::  niotlio"!  lujty  bo  regarded 
iiH  Approxlnititlni;  to  thi-  idcnU  With  rctq*ikAbk 
iikJU  Mr.  fictcher  contrive*  I0  illufttrntte  with 
tht:  mtniniom  of  dry  rikuteri«l  i1m<»o  duiir  uud 
bulunued  tfcn«:i^1ii!atiun»  which  f*u-ui  lUo  nmiii 
vitttic  of  Uu! tory  a*  a  ecbool  uLnii^'," 

lh„hf  Trf.-rrrftph.^*' 'JAr.  Hutchcr  fs  \vld('ly 
knitv                     1  The  infr>t  rli   ;  1       , 

yoto                       !  !d*toniUi.i,  n 

iv)n>                      M  hiD)  fnini   :  t 

tht  •  IMj>  >li:.  r.d-y  Ui'ft.^ry  '  u  lik-.v,  t ,-,.  Iumi, 


JOHN    MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE  STREET.  LONDON,  W 
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It  Fairy  Tales  and  PoemB.  Fnce  Is, 
II,      Nature    Myths      includiTig    Pan    and 

x.  Thr  St^.ry  p^f  HtirvittlM.  Tbo  K\\\^  ,.r  the  riuldcn  River) 
Poems.  I'rke   Is. 

IIL    stories  and  Poems  of  Sea  Adven- 

L  (The  Arg«jiutuU,  The  Story  i>f  Ulvescs,  Roliin»'»n  Cninoe.) 
r  Price  Is.  3d. 

IV.  Heroic  Tales  and  Poems.    (Piiracua, 

ItlA.  TIjc  .^t'lry  uf  thc^  W.  .deu  lloist,  SKujfTkd,  Chevy 
Ucte.)  "  PHow  1*.  6dL 

V.  Tales  of  Empire.     (King  Alfml,  Guy 

krwuk,  R.*1*iri  K*M>.t,  .Hlmkciipcnre,  The  PlItfHm  FiitJicii*, 
I  At  Quelj0L\  W}it«rliM>.  etc  )  Price  Is,  6d. 

VX  World  stories,  centring  roil  ml  «uch 
l^fLB  the  P<.r-;mti  War,  HomL}l(i»  »nd  RiMiiuM.  Jultuii  Cmmr, 
toet,  Dan  to,  Lat)ier.  St.  Louls^  Frederick  tho  Great, 
|»Qn,  «tc.  Price  It.  6d. 

?7ater    Babies.      By    Charles    KtKtisLKV. 

igred  aa  a  SLb*)'jl  Bixjk  by  Ella  TiiOMftox,      lUuMtrAted. 

Pricfl  Is* 
bory  of  Gunnar  (from  '*The  Burnt  Njar'). 

iged  by  LlKiMHi- K  Ci.AY,  Ii,A.    lllubtrattd.       Prke  Is.  6d, 
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THE  ROMANCE  READERS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

Book  I,— Tales  from  the  Greek.    Consisting  of 

Gruck  Myth*.,  mini  HtoricB  from  the  JIuid  and  Odyssey,  very 
•imply  tuld.    Witli  twenty  lllunrtttion*  by  Uslkk  and  JANXt 

8TRJLTT0N, 

Book  II.— The  Celtic  Wonder  World*     Fairy 

lejioiidn  mid  hvxa  tii]f^t%  fvntji  the  Iti^ih,  Wt^l^b,  ami  Aruiurlcuin^ 
ni<i^t  uf  whii-'h  h.ivp  nyver  ln-forc  Hxieifc  uiade  ju'CL-rtiniblo  to  frch(K.J 
rhikirim.     With  twenty  niuHttHtinus  by  E,  Conskr. 

Book   IIL— Stories   from   the   Iiatin   Poets, 

8rt)riL*H  from  Ui  id  and  Vergib  Arruuf^od  by  Maik^aRKT  Pkanie, 
llhiittratcd  by  K.  Ci.tMRNTjtoN, 

Book  IV.— Children  of  Odin.  Stories  from  Norse 
AlyibnluKy-  Arranged  by  £.  E.  i^i'KttiHT.  B.A.  lUuKtrAtM  by 
A*  if,  AriLrToK. 

Book  V.—Tales  of  the  Middle  Afires.    Mediii5val 

Rcm*nco»  Adapted  A&d  Edited  by  C.  L.  Tuom^k. 

THE  "  CARMEUTE  CLASSICS." 

Standard  Enf^llsK  Tex  is  at  a  low  prlce^  from  3d»  to 
is.  4d.  each.    Complete  List  on  application. 

Illustrations   of  Bogllsh   Literature.     Cloth, 

is.  4d»  I't^r  v^dunn*.  I.  Fiv-m  Wy:irr  t>'  VVe)iBter,  IL  Fn-m 
Jiirrrlck  t«>  Dryilen.      III.   Fr-rm  Ljirlyk-  in  Slcvfiiftun. 

The  Prologue  to  Piers  Plowman*    Rlited  by 

C.  T.  UNio.'.H,  MA.     P4ivh:r,  [jric'c  3d. 
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id  Home  Decoration. 


FINE-ART 


are  always  wceeptablu  «iftn.  Thctr  artintlc 
Ser*  tbetu  esiK-cinlly  Hpproprirtto  for  deeorativo 
mnea  of  tit*tc,  whiUt  tbeir  mode  rate  coat  briji^s 
I  within  tbo  reach  of  most  lovers  of  art. 

AUTOTYPE 
'ALOGUE, 

ARGED  EDITION,  with  Hundreds  of  Minia- 
graphs  and  Tint  Blocks  of  Notable  Ayto- 
fot  cc^nvenience  of  reference  the  Publications 
[  Alphabetically  under  Artists*  Names. 

^ST   FREE,  ONE  SHILLING, 

ill^lT  OF  IN'I^PECTION  IS  INVITED  T«» 

JTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

HEW  OXFORD  street;  LONDON.  W.C. 


\  liCTT    UAri 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S  LIST 


EDWARD   STANFORD  S 

NEW  OROGRAPHICAL  MAPS 

Cuinpiled  untler  tht?  direction  of  H.  J,  MACKINDER,  M,  A, 

f>ii,rfto>  0/  the  Lctrtitotl  SdiOiii  OJ  ^COfi(}m\cn  lin'i  l*0lit\rfft  &ctt:n*r 
The."-*.'  Mttp*  bnvo  been  compilud  with  care  from  origlttJtl  UHitorial*, 
tbtrtly  Govornmeiit  Surveys.  Tlicy  arc  prlimirlly  bitoudcd  tu  dcplet  tho 
|4iy>.ieil  fenturc«  of  the  Coiititic(*tt  but  by  tbo  employment  at  thy  ilovice 
•  *{  ^T^y,  ulmcist  tn«Di|Mrc>iit.  l<?tterinj<,  niuuy  named  hiiTC  1>Bcn  iunttrt^xl 
without  lipid  ling  the  Kmpbio  effect  of  the  colouriiiiir  Tbo  couUnir  llnca 
have  beoD  drawn  iit  the  «i4rne  iutcrvuls.  nltov^?  jui<i  livlnw  the  sea  l«v«i. 

1.  MAP  OF  EUROPE 

Four  Sb«t4i :  rJO  a  M  inchci» ;  t>3.l  milca  to  an  in-^h  (1  :  «,0(K),000) 
**  Ab  an  Itbtntratiun  of  the  bulldlnif  of  a  coTitineut,  the  mii]j  ia  txceJ- 
lent/' — (ifOi/raph tfai   Tntrhtr. 

a.   HAP  OF   AFRICA 

Four  BhQetjt :  'jO  >  :,><  lnebcft  ;  li:.  iuUck  X^^  lu  Inch  U  :  7, l'iJ<)*400) 
**  Tlili*  \n  Mi  ojtL'cllent  wsUl  uuifi,  jidiuirnVtly  cU-iir  nini  uttrHCtiirtt.     It  la 
fi  ^trikiiit;;  insUncc  t»f  wbu-t  simiilkitv  of  cf»l\mriT>K'  '^^'H  do  "— .SrAoo/, 

3.  HAP  OF  PALESTINE 

Four  .Sbfutft  *  hi  w  f>2  liuhtN  ;  4  rniks  t<j  an  inch  (J  :  3:^,440) 
"  Much  euro  bu  >xQn  expcndtHl  on  the  work,  -  .  .  Tho  map  U  right 
np  to  date."— jSf/iAo/    W*nhL 

4.  HAP  OF  ASIA 

Four  Sheets  t  .'»>i  •  :«0  iiuU**-  :  Uu  mile*  to  nn  njob  (I  :  S.870,400) 
''Our«dviL'«  to  t*.-;icbt'r-tt  of  gtfo^^rr7,|,),v  i^  -  WrUe  fur  this  wall  tnAp  at 

5.  HAP  OF  NORTH  AHERICA 

Four  SbuvtJi :  &i'x()0  Inchus;  }«4  D  miles  t^>  on  inch  (1  :  0^O13,<VX]I> 
"A    most    worthy  addlticm  t*j  tide  eAcHleut  ^oTi^^^'^Qmnrntthieal 

6.  MAP  OF  SOUTH^  A 

Fonr  ShettB  :  .12  xOO  iuclu  ^  :  ',M  i*  mile:*  to  uu  iiicli  \l  ;  0,018,5<»0) 

PRICE  OF  BACH  MAP: 

Coloured  Sheets,  10s* ;  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  20ii« 

Stanfofit'^  Sehcl  U»t  of  E<iuetttionai  Work$  gruti$  ttn  apfitfeatio/t. 
KDWABD  STANFORD,  12,  19,  and  H,  LOKO  ACKK,  LONUOK,  W,0* 
Gcognpher  to  RU  Mnjunty^  the  IHug.  —    ... 
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The    School    World^ — Advertisements       [OctJ 


UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE.   BRISTOL.    Sessional  Couraea 

ftr«  orgBoiied  Tor  the  MatrlcuUtiaD,  Freliminftry  Sobntifte, 
IiitermedtAt»  Srtt,  InteriQedUto  Saietio*,  ijatarme'dUie  Diiinltr, 
(B.D. f  and  U.\*  »ad  D.Sc.  Vcgr^B  ExKniinntioDt  of  tbe  CniTeriltj 
of  Loodon.  for  the  Cambridge  Eighor  Locftl  EximlikKtioii«»  and 
for  the  TrAioiiig  of  Se^ondiry  Teaehera.  Compoeition  Fe<e  for  each 
of  tbe  above  Courie*,  £13  135.  per  eeieloD.  Begiitratton  Fee^  Ooe 
Oalnea, 

Complete  Three  Teare*  Conr^M  are  erraDg>ed  for  Ci?il,  Misiiijr. 
ilechanlcal,  iaihI  Electrical.  Knginf^riag^  and  Goanei  for  StudeDte 
btendlng  to  broume   ArcHiftecte   and   Sarrejon^ 

The  College  ii  tbe  oolj  [nitltottaD  in  the  Weal  of  EDcland  whi4ih 
profidea  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Cttrrlctila. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Studeotf  it  under  tli«  foiperTiflioa  of  a 
Lady  Tutor, 

For  fait  Information  tea  Proapeetoi.  wliioh  «rtl1  be  forwarded  free 
on  application.     JAMEB  HAFTEH.  Regiitrar  and  Secretary. 

CHURCH   EDUCATION    CORPORATION 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers, 

PrinHjia/— Mias  Catiikrisk  1  Donn,  MA.  (Ute  Lecturer  iu  Education 
at  the  Maiiciic^ttT  L'niverwity). 

Rtiidonte  are  prepared  for  the  Kxford,  thu  Cj*ml*rlclrfe.  MUd  the  Ixindod 
Teai!b«»r'a  rH]4Mri]:i.  and  U>v  the  Uigher  Frc^obclCertifirrtte*  8pccUl  aJiurt 
c.*ourMMi  fior  t( ,  .  i  !  ng  ( Jxford  In  the  rtprliig  aud  Siiniinur  Tornis. 

BuraariLa  A.  litH  ti^  th.ii»WNrdcd  m  tbu  Spring  sirid  ^uiiinK'r 

Terms.     Aiijl  ;<  ipMl. 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTE. 

TaL4URT(I    KOAtt,    Wl>T    KKNsl%*.TiiN%    LoNffON,    W. 

(RccugrnUed  by  ibc  Bonr«i  ui  Educatioti.) 
Oka«nrt«>t— Sir  W,  Matiimr.  Jr/twure*-— Mr.  C.  G.  MoyrrKnoRK,  M.A. 

Semtarjf^MT,  AaTHraG.SYMOKM,  M.A.    PiiFirrpa/— Mi*s  E.  Lawrkm  r. 

8tudc!Ut«  ane  tr-iincrd  for  Exj»miDiitU>ne  of  Katiimal  FroebeJ  L'nlon. 

PrriApeiituaeB  and  {«rticulara  regarding  HuhotarHblpa  can  be  obtnlned 
from  tijts  PRisni'^L. 

JOINT   AGENCY  FOR   WOMEN   TEACHERS, 

(Under  the  mauniifumcnt  of  a  Cununittec  apfK^iitcd  by  the   Te»i:hcra' 
Ouitd,     Culk'^o    of    Prece|ilors«     Hc-aduiiHtreAae«'     AawK-iatioiii 
Aaaoclatiuu  of  Aaalatatit-Miatreaacat,  and  Welsh  Cuunty 
Bchwils  AaaociAtion.) 
Addrei9—7i,  Gotrn  Stbikt,  Lokdoh,  W.C, 
Eeff*Hrar-m»t  ALICE  M.   FOUNTAIN. 
Thia   Agency   haa   hren  «atabljibed   for   the   pqrpoae  of  enabling 
Tei^llcn  to  find  work  without  noneccatary  ooat.     All  feea  hate  there- 
fort  bm  calculated  on  the  loweat  baa  it  to  oarer  the  workiUK  cxp<>naee. 
Headiniatrettea  of  Public  and  Private  Sohoola,  and  Parputi  requir- 
ing  Teachrra,    or    Teacbera    acektng    AppointmeDta,    are    invited,    to 
apply  to  thia  Agency. 

Many  Gradnatei  and  Trained  Teachera  for  Sehfvolg  and  PriTate 
Faniilica;  Visiting  Teacheri  for  Muiic,  Art.  and  other  aprcial  §nb* 
jecta ;  Forciffu  Teaohera  of  variona  natifinalitiee ;  Kindergarten  and 
other  Teachera  are  »n  the  Bf^giiter^  and  every  endeavour  ia  made  to 
avpply  ■uitahle  candidatea  for  any  vacancy. 
eohool  Partnerabipi  and  Trantfera  are  arranjred^ 
Houn  for  iTit<'rTicwa — 10,30  a^m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturddjfi,    until   3    p.ni. 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS. 

Reylsefl,  Correcled,  aid  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  Ihe 
OnJversity  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

TtiB  STATIONERS   mMPANY.  SrvrK-SKR^    Hvli.  L.%s^..n. 

PREMIER  COURS  de  CRAMMAIRE    FRANCAISE. 

> 

By  l*ROF.  PAUL  KAKBIKR,  Uniwrsitv  College.  8.  Wrtlen, 
And  T,  KEEN,  M.A,,  Tim  High  Sfhruil,  Klongow.  Sfcoitil 
Edition,  Revised  anti  Enlarged  With  App^ntiix  and 
E^erfises.  Price  1r,  9<1  net.  D  NUTT*  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C      J.  R  SOUTHALU  PuhlUht^r,  Newport.  Mon. 


SECOND-HAND   BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

New  Books  at  25  per  cent,  Discount!      All  kinds  of 

Kin  CATIONAL  HOVJKS  (includiuj<  Scientific),  nnd  for  all 
Examinations  (Klcmontary  and  Advaoced).  supplied.  Sent  vu 
a|iprtivaL  Li^tta  frtH;.  State  vr«DiaL  Booka  bi>u^ht ;  ^ijod  [vhce* 
given— W,  A  S,  FovLE,  135,  Cbaritig  Cr««a  Rij«d,  London,  W,C. 


BIRKBECK  COLLI 

BREAMS     BUILDINGS,     CHANCERS 


UNIVERSITY"  OF  LONDON. -l<.'un*e^  of  Initrurti.iu 
LBatioQi  for  tha  Science,  Arta«  a^d  Lav  D«p'e«<i^ 
nia«d  T«a4«her«  of  th«  Univaraitj.  ^ 

Wvllaq nipped    Laboratoriei    for   Chemiatry,     Ei^niai 
Zoology*    Botany,   Geology,   Mineimlogy,   aad  Mttdl 

LECTURES  on  PolitiaU  Kconomy,  Cva4ineni»lt;»>gt»phJ 
Btuiknjpli-y,  Equiiy  and  Convoy *Jit  in jf,  l^^k.  ] 

LANGUAGES :  t^tin,  Greek,  rnsnch*  Germ.tn,  *n«ni4t, 

CONJOINT  BOARD:  Lectureawid  PrmctltMllTiatlnClM 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  {Day  and  BveaUiij).— Dnawli^.P^ 
MMihlliii^r,  Lifu  Cl>4«,<^ea,  Wu*Ki-Carv||»g,  Atf. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— AMiat^mt  Surveyor  ^f  Taju«w 

Cftknd-kr  'AA,  fhy  post  '•d.),  on   appUcmtJwD  lo  t^ 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING      C( 
FOR   TEACHERS, 

CAllli£KWkLL    GK41VK,    S.E, 

Mi*t  rcat  of  Mftkint  —  Uinm  C  a  k  MrxiTKli 

Other  Teajhen*  atid  L.«cturera. 

Providea  a  practical   cuur*e  of    pn^irMioti*)   tralnlngr 

Sucuudttry  .Si'hoola,   with   abundnnt   iip^icirtwuUy  for  4 

th«  DATCHELOR  (.'•Oil  pi^piU;  aitd  otber  a 

STUDENTS     PKEPARED     FOR     THE     CAMUmiM 

CE  HT I F 1  CAT  E  A S  b  LON I M  » N*  TE ACHf  XU  H 

FHEE  I^TUDEN'TSHIP   rtwanh».I   nnri's^llv    ti  «    Pat^ 

Also  A  EIXDERGAHTKN  lUVlSl     v 

if  the  NatiohJLl   I 
A  PflEPAHATfmV  iilVLSluN  J 

Higher  Li*c^I  U.tu*>un. 
Fee:  £J1>  a  y«*ar  for  lion-i 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE,    ta: 

SPECIAL  COUILSK8  OF  TRAINING  U^  Tau^Komd 
bulging. 

Til''  iM.'Nt   TcrEM  1  i^nuucnces  an  Sept»iBt«r 


.NOW  iiLwnv, 
THE  AMBLESIDE  SERIES  i 

GEOGRAPHY   BO- 

By   eHARLOTTE   M*    MHS^ 

Author  of  "Home  Educating/'  **  PiuvnU  tuid  CI»lU 


Educallon+"   *' Ourjiclvea/' 


^<ol«c   i$tucll<S9    in   tht 
Chrtrnctor. 


Cr-Mwu  Svo,  cloth,  Viilh  Map<4  »ind  WijwjdCfl 

VoL  L     ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHT, 
VuL  JL      THE   BHITI8H   EMPIRE,  aod 

sions  of  the  Globe.  With  Mup^tiT^ii  11  tu>tni «-«»*, 
VoL  TIL     THE  COUNTIES  OF  EN0L4NQ 

Vol.  Tv.     THE^  COUNTRIES     OP     £0^ 
Scenery  and  Peoples,  lle»     wttb  Biafv 

I 'net-   2S.  ^_ 

KE«;aN  pail,  TRENCH.  Tit  TUN  Ell  A  LXi 
Dryrltti   Hou!**>,  Ocmirvl   Strwt,    * 


Cii.wnSv...     ii.s  j^Ktges.     .^^J  iihi^tnttioiv*.     Pyi 
Set  of  Modol*  of  Cai.r,  10*.  6d« 

SOUND     AND     RHY1 

tty   W,   CDMUNDS,    M.A.  yt.*ui^\l 

*■  Tlifi-o  i»  «n  mhniniblti  little  Uk^Ic.     The  clcmenrj  o*  piji 

tJoH  arc  doscribt-il  wilb  TemaikA)4c  lU'Mdity  »nd  *^Tirunk:j 

wealib  of  illuAtmti^Hj  hi.tti  m  the  t^'vt  juid  li»  th-   dit^riLd 

BAILUIERE,   TINDALt^  &  COX. 

Sf  H<inri«tt*  Str««t,  Covont  Qardftn*  Lo4l 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CA 

At  Wholes&te  Prices  throiigh  Manufacturer H 
Write— 
8caooL  Aojun-,  1,  Arirndd  VUla*,  Gbrlmaford  SLmA^  % 


ambridge   University  Press 


le  Qeometry  for  Secondary  Schools.    By  chaules 

irtSON,  Sc>D. ,  and  C.  H.  RicjiAKivsti  M.A.»  Alatbeitmtica!  Muslen*  M  King  Edward's  High  JSohool,  Bitruingliam. 


»vo, 


Tlw  priisenl  woik  was  plamied  hy  the  aiitliors  in  UMJ3,  hut  its  execution  wab  deferred!  iini\i  the 
expeiiencHJ  of  Home  vein's'  leaching  ^slumhl  iudieate  tlie  nieritii and  defects  nf  thenew  methotls  of  leaching 
(ieometry.  The  woi  k  i«  divided  inLu  four  books:  Hf>ok  I.,  dealing  with  THajigles  atiti  ParaUelogranis  ; 
IJook  II.',  Are.ka  ;  Hook  TIL,  The  Circle  ;  iind  Book  IV,,  Proportiou  applied  to  (jeometrieal  Magnitudes. 
At  various  points  tiuou^^liout  the  lx>ok  examples  are  worKed  to  illtistiate  the  melhoda  of  solving 
geometrical  exerciBeH,  and  in  aueh  eases  preference  has  l>een  given  to  propositions  which  just  fall  short 
in  value  *>f  thone  which  are  incknled  in  the  text.  Whenever  possible,  discanlcd  tbeoremn  of  KnoJid's 
KleniHjl*  have  Ijcen  used  f*»r  this  piirfiose,  and  in  one  ca*?e,  the  welt -known  theoreni^  conUiined  in 
Euclid  ni.,  3o  and  .%,  alternative  prouf^*  depending  on  tbe  llier^ry  of  proportion  have  been  given. 

^1    PrtrnpfxtiiM  trtft  fm  tmtf  on  api*/iration. 


khool    Algebra  Course. 

[Inter       '  •      '    ^       "         "- ' 

R  3«. 


_  By  F.   GuRSK,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of 

I  Intermediate  Sehoof,  Bootle,     With  or  without  Answers.     Con»plete  in  one  volume,  or  in  ihnse  parts, 

Tbe  lliree  parl^i  (without  AuKwers)  are  divided  as  follows  : 

I'art  L     To  Simple  HiuudtanermB  Kipiaiions  (including  Factors),  with  Appendix. 
Part  IL     Factors  to  (^iKulratif^  K<|n.vtions,  with  Appendix 
Part  III,     Sunls  to  tbe  Binomial  Theorem,  with  Appendix. 


I,  each 


*'  Altogether  the  Algebra  is  one  wbieb  we  have  no  be.sitiition  in  commending  to  teachers  of  mathe- 
mutics  on  the  outlook  for  a  course  of  exercises  on  modern  lines." — Ethiration'jU  ATetr/r. 


I 


Winchester    Arithmetic.      By 

IDFREV,  MA  ,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Naval 
IP,  Osborne,  -nid  G.  M.  Bell,  B  A.,  Senior  Mathe- 
ll  Master  at  Wincbeiter  College. 

"The  first  real  ttttempt  iimdu  in  a  text^buok  to 


p 


givii  n  Mjund  iproundUj^  to  the  hoy  of  nvor^gv  n^antb 
Aud  uvurA^c  CHjiftitbllltiep.  .  .  .  Tbo  »nitj«tanee  and 
am^iiKumuiit  of  the  chaptt^fii  fulfil  in  &  highly  juttiw* 
lifcctcry  tnaiiucr  the  rcoLifri;U)Cht«  vfluch.  timdern 
t«udoiioitf8  have  demanJed  in  a  gutieral  ifrcaioditis 
of  the  »ilbjtct. '  — (Jntii-tfinn* 


mtary     Qeometry     (Practical 

^Theoretical)*       By  C.    G<h>fri-;y,    M.A.,   Head- 
of    tbe     Royal    Naviil    College,    Osi>orne ;    and 
81DU0S8,  M.A.,  Follow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
»  AftsiBtant  Master  at  Harrow  School 

*'  After  a  careful  iXHtiiiniitian  af  tlio  vaiIous  books 
on  tlid  new  gct..ttiftry  tin  At  bjtvc  roueiitly  been 
publijfh'fd,  we  hnve  no  hoAJitJilih>n  in  conuncndlng 
thi*  Toook  iw  tlw  Ileal  fur  prepar^tury  achooh!."— 
Prrpaiyttory  Sehfutt*  krrinr^ 

"Thin  tiuuk  desarvoit  tu  \ie  placed  oti  the  litt  of 
ttixt-l>H}kei  to  t)e  uneA  in  ail  secDndary  sulioula."-* 
LtienI  {i^t'frfiMittt  Chrnnitrtt* 

Elements  of  Solid   Qeometry. 

II ARL(i8  Davison,  ScD,,  Mathematical  Master  at 
£dward*a  High  Scboob  Birmingham. 

JM  ill 


Trijfonometry    for    Begin ners.      By 

J.  W.  MfcHeKB,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master, 
Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 

*'  Mr,  Mtjreer  pi>f*Hewttf»  n  fine  eoncoption  of  how 
Tjij/unonietry  *littuld  he  pro*»entcd   to  youths,  and 
hlBWuk  ia  aaminible  and  tdtogulher  j^uod.  .  .  *  Tlio 
Crown  Svo,  author  i*  to  bo  cotb^mtiilnt^'d  on  having  [>roduoud  n 

^jj  vl'Imt  uotablu  t«xt'bcH)k  of  cl<)merit4U'y  tri^uuunitftry, 

ftDQ  uiic  lliat  tfl  worthy  ot  adoption  in  the  a^cotidjiry, 
tm^hiiicnl,  and  public  achoola  througbout  tbo 
CO  un  try.  '*— -  At*n<  re. 

The     Elements    of     Trigonometry, 

Intended  for  tbe  use  of  Students  conimeucing  Trigu- 
nometry.  By  S.  L.  Lonky^  M.A.,  Profe«aor  of  Matbe- 
ma  tics  at  the  Royal  Hollo  way  College, 

'*  TUm  nnthor'e  toxl^book  of  '  Plane  Trigonometry ' 

Fcap.  8VDt  In  ao  farourably  kJiown   Ihat  nothing  nrun'e  neud  bo 

J.      .^  iMihi  about  the  cxpuaitlon  of  this  U«ok  tL»n  that  li 

pi'SHciwes  th«  nicrlta  af  tho  Larger  work.*'— SrAool 

WorhU 

Heat     and      Light.       An    Elementary 

Text  b(»k,  Theoretical  and  Practiwil,  for  Colleges  and 
Schoola,  By  R.  T,  Ulazebroor,  M.A.»  F.R  S.,  Director 
of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  (Cambridge 
Physical  Series.) 

Cn>wn  »vo,  vrlth 
numerous  figures. 


'*A  thorortgbly  Hound  tesct-bcok  for  i 
aohoola. "— 6' u  aivfi  a  rt . 


Or  lit  floparatc 

parta: 

Hcat»  »a. 

Light,  38. 


**  Mr.  Gfauebrook'a  volum^a  on  hvut  and  Itght  duftl 
with  tlieao  »ub}oct«  frum  thtu  uiperimental  aide,  and 
it  i»  difficidt  to  admire  audRloicntly  the  iuginuity 
and  Himpliclty  of  many  of  the  exporinienta  without 
loatng  aight  of  tha  akill  and  jucigiat^ttt  with  which 
they  are  ammged/'— fia«vrutay  Rtviae. 


]v 


•*  Dr.  r>Avl«ion  hn*  nianugcd  tiituAkot!.! 
very  dry  anbj«rot  reully  interesting  and  <  \ 

aimple,  and  thtet  Uw^k,  biksed  on  many  :  a- 

ing   cxiHjrience,   rniiy   be  eounncudod    la    stndoiita 
generally."— ff/fMsm*r  Herald, 

faic      Equations.      By    G.     B. 


Mechanics    and    Hydrostatics.      By 


MA.,  F,R,8,,  Fellow  of  St,  John's  College, 

111  is  work  fonn*  .Vo.  «  of  '*  Giinlrritigt  Traeta  on 
MaTh'3nmtic.H  And  MjOhumatinU  Fhy #!(»,"  a  strica  of 
whiih  tht^  ctiitff  pturyuHe  H  to  a^'^iat  in  the  cnnin- 
tenance  i.f  a  Ui^U  i*t.uidard:  in  KnglJjih  iu>ithttTitJ%tiai1 
ti»4iOhln|{.  by  the  cuntinue<i  iitfu^tion  of  new  niethiKlH 
and  more  nutnn-ate  uicidta  uf  troatuient,  and  by  the 
extension  of  knuwK-dge  if!  recent  uinthematicAl 
resoAreh. 

A  l*r9rpKtMSliflh4  4Vii«  *f7/  be  aft^t  an  appliaition. 


H.    T.    LiLAZEimOOK, 

Series.) 


M.A.,  F.R.S.     (Canibridge  Physical 


Oown  Svo, 

99,  tld. 

Or  in  acpante 

pArta: 

Dyuamica^  48. 

Statlca.  3a. 

Hydrustatica,  Sau 


Electricity    and 

R,  T.  Ulazkbbook,  M.A, 
Si^iiefl,) 


'*Ttixt-booka  on  this  aubjoct  arc  generaUy  too 
•implc  or  too  elaborate  fora  conception  of  eleroenlAry 
Uiochnnli^al  nHncipl&i.  Thia  biok  cannot  fail  to 
rccoDitiiond  hacif  therefore  for  a  flrat  course  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  phyalcal  Rcietjc^,  No  other 
book  prweota  In  the  aaiii«  ^pttce  with  the  Mtod 
clo-imeaA  and  eacactneaa  au  largo  a  rmig«  of 
mochoQiciJ  piiuciplea,"— P*y«crti  lUvieK* 


Magnetism.       By 

F.H.S.     (Cambridge  Physical 


Crown  8vo, 

7».  Od. 


••The  atudent   will  hardly   find  a  mora  afllcicnt 
guide  to  the  aubjoct."— ffi/i*t-afio«d^  Titfii*, 


tela   b0    «e»f    on   Applieattotu 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THE  OXFORD  TREASURY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE. Ouwii  8VM.  IJv  G.  Y:  Hahuw  Hinl  W,  IL  Hu^^^v.  Vut.  I 
-^<»LIi  EJJ(;LI?iH  T<»  JAU»HEAN.  3h.  tki.  Vol  IL-URUWTU 
OF  TiiE  DKAMA.     »*.  tkl,     VoL  111.  U  thtpr*M. 

JoiirmtJ  It/  EtiuralioH.—"  The  Lntr<uiduetlniifl  pruAx^ed  to  the  extracts 
are  fiiiMlcln  of  Ittcmi-y  crlticlant—iyjnpttthetid,  g^c>ui«l,  iiud  nt  tJie  Biunitf 
iiino  dlBcriminiktivc/' 

SAYS     OH     ADDISON     BY     MACAULAY     AND 

THACKERAY,  Wtth  twelve  essays  IJY  ADDJSUX,  EtUttd 
by  0.  E.  HAtw»w.    Cri'Wti  *'■^f^*,  cloth,  i'« 

Triinmr.  — **  Ad  nn  lintri>duetiot»  to  tjje  wtudy  of  AddliKun'i  writings  we 
flommend  thl«  little  volume.  .  ,  .  A  full  index  coiuplotefl  thU  UKuful  utid 

VOYAGES  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  SEAMEN.     Stkct 

NarratlvcsA  from  the  **  F^riiiciitHl  Naviitfiiliiinii "  of  Hakluyt,  Edited 
by  EiiH^AUD  JoHsr  Paynji.  With  additional  Not*?*.  MtipK,  &e.,  Vy 
C.  Ha¥MO>'D  liEAZLXV.     With  lUutttmtUJuit.     Crown  «vo,  4*i.  »vl. 

THE   VOYAGES   OF   HAWKINS.    FROBISHER,    AND 
DRAKE.    >,  tid. 
I>atii^  IXfOtnicfi'. — "  lliero  ii  not  a  schnot  hook  la  the  lund  but  tbiit 
ought  to  contaiu  #oTne  of  the»e  voyng*»." 

CHARLES   KINGSLETS   WESTWARD   HOI     Kdiied, 

wjtli  Introductionft  anrl   Ntiten,  lj>y  A,  1>,  IsjitH,     Crowu  Syn,  clu(b, 

qUENTIN  DIIRWARD.     Edited,  with  Intix^duction,  Not<*», 

mid '(SliK^'uiry.  I».v  IV  R  Willuht.     Cvowti  ^vo,  ilotli,  IIh. 

SAINTE-PIERRE*S   PAUL    ET   VIRQINIE,     Edited  by 

K.  J,  TAkcuMASN^  M.A.^  Fh,D-     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2a. 

T^ilnttie,—'^  81iould  provi*  tarj  wolcuinc,  both  iu  acliutt-book  In  tchoolB 

and  tfi  flludcntjs  rt-adUig  in  private   " 

THE  OXFORD  GEOGRAPHIES.     By  A,  J.  Herbkrtoon. 

Cl'OWTl  >iVo. 

Vol  L     the    PRELJMINARY    CEOGRAPHy.     Second    EditJoM. 


Ik.  Cd. 

Vol.    n.    THE  JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY. 
lUiustniliMa*.     'Jh. 


Second  Edition.    With  Irtri 


I  ^  Tif  jtfff**'  /Imi!'.— "  Tlmt  thiei  i>OL»k  han  met  with  f^cnera.!  m'CH.*ptiineo  nmy 
l/j^MSKbcrod  from  the  fjtct  that  a  laocond  edition  hna  lieen  rendered  neces- 
*  Mf^lift  meet  the  inrreawed  deuiOfid.      Jklr.  llcrbcrt^oti'a  UAmc  1«  pyiiony- 

Tdmis  with  all  that  in  nt?w  and  accurate  in  the  presentment  of  ge<»graphy. 

Hit  method*  are  esAentially  educational,  srleutific,  and  exliaufttive.   Tliu 

book  should  farm  jmrt  of  tjvyry  loaeher'*  cquiptiifiit," 

Vol.  TIL     THE  SENIOR  GEOGRAPHY.     With  117  Map^  and  Dia- 
T.  MACCI  PLAVTI  MOSTELLARIA.      With  Notes,  Ex- 


THE 


plttUrit*'rv    .md    CrUicai. 
rap.  WTO,  cl'.th,      4*.  <kl. 


EditL'd    bv    EnwARii   A.    Sonkk:sschkii», 


Tribune,—**  Tliere  in  a  grott  deiil  that  t*  new  in  thSa  reriaed  {edition. 
.  ,  .  It  Is  *1i  Ideal  editiou  for  the  ftcholar,  and  very  weleotucf  tt>  all 
IjMtinints,  wince  even  IhoiK.'  who  care  little  for  Plautut  aa  a  rule  adttjit 
that  the  *  Mtwtellaria  *  i»  capital  reading  us  a  play,  very  sitmng  on  the 
clmroclcr  »iflc,'* 


A  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Ma  IK.     Crowu  «vo,  Hb.  tut. 


By   Daviu 


Trorhrvt  Jtd.^"  For  iin  ijnc-onvcl\tiou»l  treatment  of  mathematics— 
Inclttditig  (ijoc'motry,  jdgehra,  tiigouomctry — wo  can  heiirtily  commend 
till*  vohuiie.  Wo  have  perused  several  of  ita  chapter*  with  posltlvo 
delight.  The  |x*si  bill  tied  ruvcakd  by  Mr,  MalrVi  TtJcthL>dft  arrowt  atton- 
tiou  ;tn{i  couitaand  runpeot,  ,  .  .  The  teacher  «tf  tonthematica  will  aiec|uirc 
from  Ita  T^gea  majay  wrinkles  which  vill  mAterlAlty  aRiiiBt  him  in  his 
talMurs. " 

A   SEQUEL   TO    ELEMENTARY    GEOMETRY.      With 

i>iniic'r"U!«i  cjiatiipte^  liy  .Iojjs  WKLLktiti  i  Hi  hj^ell,  M,A*  Crown 
fivo,  6fl. 

ticotiitftfin,—"  Tlio  hook  is  thorough,  and,  tt  need  hardly  be  aaJd,  is  good* 
The  author  hns  aimed  at  nele<?t!ng  from  mi  iiuincn*c  rnawj  of  material 
tbu«o  pt>riion«  vvliiiih  nm  of  j>ractical  u»e  and  of  groMtest  interest." 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Their 

Formation,  Combination,  and  Reprir*cntation.  By  PArt,  Pa««v, 
Translated  by  D.  L.  Savory,  .^.A.,  and  D.  Johw,  M,A,  Crown  «ro, 
2a.  iJd. 

SSL  BIT   UST  OF  EDUCATIONAL    WORKS  (82  PAQBS)   AND   COM- 
FISTS  CATALOaUS  {144  FAOES)  POST  FREE, 


London:   HEKRY   FROWDK,    Oxford  University    Press, 
t   AtnenComerj  E.G. 


EDUCATIONj 
— TIMES 


AND 


a 


Journal  of  the  Colle, 
Preceptors,] 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  Price  6cl.; 


Now   Ready,  Price  2s.  6d., 

THE  CALENDAR  01 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEf 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1907. 

Containing  all  the  Papers  set  for 
Examtnationi  in  1900. 

F.    HODGSON,  89,  Fa^bisgdon    St 


Scot  fa 


Mow  to  reach 
the  Teaching 
Profession. 

The  most  effective  medium  lor  j 
inents    iiiteiided    to    reach   lh< 
Prof e&H ion    throiij^hoiit    Scoili 
Scotch     Teachers'     Otficial 
"Ec#ucat/ofia#  AfeMfi 
**  News ''  deals  with    both    Prin 
JSecoiidary    Education,    and    U 
every    Teacher    of    inomeni 
Stotlond. 

Partieulara  may  be  had  cm  ftf) 
to    Mr.     Robert    C.     Kvana,    M, 
Bridge  Street,   FIdinhwrgh,  or   llj 
Newgate    Street,    London^    E.C. 
6504  Holbom.) 
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'HE    TEACHING    OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

msulE  George  Philip  &  Son's  Catalogues  for  the  most  modern  Aids.    -*« 


It,  rcri»ed.     ]k;my  4to,  clotb,  price  Oa.  not  (pu«t>i^e  txi.), 
ur  In  Twi,i  VMlt*,,  eAch  ft»,  6d.  nut^  mm  under. 

5SIVE  COURSE  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEO- 

tAPHY  ON  THE  CONCENTRIC  SYSTEM. 
'RKVdKy  H.A,,  AMot^tujit  Mantel-  at  Alulveru  Colle>fe,  kle 
Bmhibitiuner  of  gue<?ii*  Cilkgy,  llxfitrd. 
T  i*  ftrraiiitcij  *>n  n  euncetUrie  nml  pregruHnive  system  («, 
»mi  »  Aud  it,  Uw  Middlu  Couitic  ;  «,  f(,  jiiid  r,  for  Senior 
M>rtA,  oije  for  each  ttfriu  of  ft  two-ytsin*'  cuurs*,*.  Tht?  T»ot>k 
'  1T7  IMcturvM  and  Diii,|[^r»iuA  in  the  Text,  aecumnauied  by 
DiM^giaiun  Iti  Culnur,  with  Indux,  the  wboli}  formJing  ti 
"s^plty  and  AtIfL»« 

t  clAM4)ook  Aiid  a  mine  of  itumiiiifitioi\  to  the  tenehfir.  .  .  .> 
»tiv«  text' book  wc  hiivc  »©cn.'  — 6frof7><i;iA»V!«/  Trtyhtr. 
k»u»s  pimctiualf  «nd  aujgMtive,'  —  p^o/e**?*'  /.it^/?,  loiwfpa 

afii/i/iOflaJ'  PmOI icntii*nti  u/tftt  Mtthodat"  now  obtnitmtjo 

SSIVE  COURSE  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEO- 

l>i3ijjy  -Itv,  eh  Ah, 


Before  ordering;  Wall  Mape,  i 

PHILIPS'      COMPARATIVE 

OP 


SERIES 


Text  *>nly.     With  177  Oluslrntii. 


LARGE    SaHOOLROOM     MAPt- 

Mi  ontfrtly  Svw  mni  "JriKiii  d  Ht-rk'j*. 
COMBINING    PHYSICAL    WITH    POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical  Features  speclnlly  prominenu 
Folklcal  Boundaries  clearly  shown. 
Uniformity  of  Scale  and  Conriparlson  of  Areas. 
Careful  Selection,  and  Speinng  of  Names. 

Tho  fJtt*iirafilninf  Tmchrt  Huys  :  *'  Wc  urtt  dollghted  to  receive  Jt  wall 
nijip,  printed  in  thi*  Cfejuntry,  which  eun  *nu  MiMrvtuiflily  rcc>.im£ueudcd. 
There  t-un  btt  no  ht^itiutlun  in  adrUing  te«chi;rA  t^  acloct  tliiM  aurieH  for 
tboir  ci^ftAft-rooiBS.*' 

or  S€ii*i  for  IH9cHpttt€  liM^ 

Philips'  Model  Test  Maps  reproduced  fVom   care- 
fully constructed   Models.     l-r^'TlN.     /',,M;i*>f.y*  fiVr. 

Philips'  Blackboard  Map-BuUding  Sheets,  for  use 
with  Chalk,    J7  »t>rtti.    i'<it*fH*'tu*Mt, 


ROGRESSIVE  ATLAS   OF  COMPARATIVE 

ay»     Elite.!  J.v  p.  H,  LErtTHiN.-tc.  11  A,     17J  SU\^  uiid 
rith  In.icx.     L>emy  4tu,  oltith,  ^h.  fkl.  not. 

URSE  or  COMPARATIVE   GEOGRAPHY. 

i*tf  A  (Text   Hilly)  of  llie  "  i'lctinfi-eiixlvc'  Crjurne/'  hikI   in- 
•chotKi-M  durliiK   their  liwit   two  yi;Ar«    at    Prepanitury 
lit  \m  IlluRtnituiirii-     lk>my  Hvo.  rlotb.  Sn.  tJd,  iiuL 
•,*  IktaiUit  Pi'otptctvM  potttfrff. 


Mmtutp  in  Afttt  dof/t^jfitr  Cambridpt  LoenU. 

,L  GEOGRAPHY.     By  EtiNi.:-ST  Yovsu,  B.Sc., 

r  of  the  l.iiwtt  SchiMij  of  .loKii  l^yoTi,  Hnrr^jw. 

Itate.  The  British  Isles^  Europe.      With  Mupa  and 

Ch>th,  if    <Wi     truHpotnt/nx. 

iff  Wrtr    i'attihivVfA   trttt  h*  4( 


PHILIPS'    SCHOOL    GLOBES. 

New  Large  Print  Globes,  ('oioureil  Poiiti.  iiUy  nr  Plivsic- 

uily.     l-l  and  lU  in.  in  diuniettir,     MarinU  of  ChtiipntAi^ 

The  SrfttHil  Worltf  Huy»  :  **  Vfv  ndviM  ivil  teachers  of  geography  who  tre 
ill  tun  ding  to  tnjy  n  glolw  to  ttXttniiutt  thoNc  buforu  deciding  itpun  thoir 
pUlvhAetf." 

Physical  Globes.     The  oUeapes^t  and  l»e«t  ever  offered. 

Relief  Globes.     Coluured  Folitically  or  PhyaicjiUy. 

Slate  Surface  Globes,     strong  and  unbreakable  ;  for  use 

with  I  Is  111  k,  whi'-h  i-uii  u.wily  be  wi^x-d  otT. 

Relief  Models  or  Maps  of  various  Countries  and  Contiiieuts. 

•,•  lifJtcriptivt  Ltwt  p«4f  ft'H  oi*  tiiiplit*$tion 


rut  ntr  Oit  nppttt:(ittnii- 

(4)  .if'<**r*  il^ul  Ship* 


(1 )  Wtttt  Maps,  ('I)  Geoa**tf^*>'iii  «>"'  Hmforcnt  ltUi*iratiQi\*,  (»>  (iliAif  and  ApparatHit 


B  PHILIP  &  SON,  Ltd.,  The  London  Geographical  Institute,  32,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


tAND  SECOND  HAND. 
T  STOCK   m    LONDON  of  SECOND- 
;hool»  Classical;  IVIechanical,  ELEMEN- 
'   and  ADVANCED   SCIENTIFIC    BOOKS 
>ut   HALF  PU  BUSH  ED  PRICE. 
Ileal.  Theologieal.  and  Foreign  Books. 

KCYS  AND  TRANaLATlONS. 

■r.  POOLE  &  CO. 

MG  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  WX. 

H^of  SU,  riUU'WEIJ.  STitEET.  SlitAND)^. 

^rrii'Ji  fi^  tettfi    my  try  i^./inrJaitr  an'at  ,<>,*,     "Wli 

I  every  destriptiun  of    Letletpress   Printing, 

ami   maken  a  .Speciality  uf 
VT^9G      FOR       isCIfOOIl^S 

Kitut^es  (with  fjr  wiLhout  Ilhiairations), 
tm.  Exam,  Papors,  TeatimynialH,  &c.,  Ac, 

-     -   ^    THK   KUimV    PKESS,  RUCBW 


and  Educational  Books 


IGLEFIELD"  SCHOOL  EASEL 


ce  fur  au  Art  Hooni.     6s, 


:CTNEK"  BOOK  SUPPORT. 

Uoii  i.'f  &ti:<ti[>iix^,  find  tho  pruHurvaUuti  t:<f  thi?  eye- 
ung  during  the  perii^x!  of  tlmir  school  life,      Pricus 

vrirCuUiirt  tv  Mr.  A.  KSiiLKFfRLD,  L^^ft/r4,  aio*t,<vt*r^ 


Post  Free. — Catalogue  of  Sccond*hand  Books 

in   All    Ursuichc*  uf    l£<lucutii>ii.     Over  4,iKW   item*  cuunit?r«ted.— 


NEW  BOOK  BY  J.  C,  NESFIELD.  M.A, 

AIDS  TQ  THE  STUDY  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
ENGLISH. 

Ghf\ir  SV.1,  4ft.  6d* 
Thf  Scfftti*/*  atut  Tfarfu, .—"  Ccttniiily  the  be«t  trc«%ti«c  Wfi  h*¥e 
yet  |njriiacd  i>n  the  »tudy  of  tho  motljcr  longuu.  " 

DECURSOS  PRIMOS.  *  ^%k-|'x"e?e'iteT'"'- 

»y  Prof.  T.  G.  TUCKER.  UU.D.    <:i.,l,-  h,...  a*.  Stt. 


A  MODERN  ARITHMETIC. 

With  Gmphlc  and   Practi«.al  Ex*  rtis.^,     liy  H.  SYDNEY  JONES. 

H.A^      Part   [.    Olob«  Svo.      Witin.iji   Ain^wcr*,   2«.   6^*  J    with 

AliJ<wiT-4.  as. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

liy  Sevtiuty  Authurs.      Ediitd  )*y  H.  R»  MILL,  D,Sc»      With  4H!' 

111UMtr(ktil>nA,       HVO,       ColllI^llft^:,   ISS*  lJ»\mr>hnf'U. 

The  fi41owiii(f  PdrU  will  jUao  be  iMiic*!  w,'i».UMtely  with  ExcrcH<c?s 
find   KxAminrtltoii    Papers  In   tho  Text;     I,    BrlU»h   1»1«*»  !•,     IL 
Eurojw.   2(*,  <Wi.     111.    Afti*,  2«,     IV,   AUfltmU*!*,   1«.  Od.     V.    North 
America,  'In.     \l.  S<Hith  America.  U.  f>il.     VI K  Africa,  2*. 
•,'   /*(««!*<  trritt/fff  Uttiuttd  Pt^ttfiKvtuM, 

MAOHaLAH  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Wftftin^s  Stroet,  London,  WX. 


THCE     SCHOOi:^     VirORL.I>- 


liJUin.  £2  17  6;  Qu^rtor  r***fe,  ot  lUlf 


ra^t^^,  £6   too;  Hidfp»t^c,ort  . 

€i»luTiJti,  £t    10  0;  OncKlghtli  Pngc,  or  (Jutirttr  Loluuin,  I7s,  od, 
Smaller  Spaces  pro  rati.      Terms  fur  Serici  of  la»crtioii»  on  AppNcailnn. 

Th*  SCHOOL    WoRLli  <•  put/hMffcd  ,^ti  ttfft>4t  d>t'*  ,./  r.•^'l   m.i'^. 

Advertisements  should  reach  the  Advertlsemeni  DepHrtmcnt 

of  the  Magazine  by  the  24th  of  the  month  prior, 

PnpMtd  Subscriptfoa,  lactudlag  postmgt,  *f ,  e  per  maaum. 

MACMlLLAN  ANlJ  CO.,  Limithu.  ^7.  .Mautjn  a  miUKT,  l.oMt*>N,  \^  A'- 
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tbe  University  tutorial  Pr( 

GENERAL  EDITOR:  WM.  BRIGGS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 


SOME    IMPORTANT    TEXT-BOOKJ 


A  Ttxt-Book  q/*  EUmentary  Butany  airrangtd  for  Moddiui  Methods  of 
Teaching. 


PLANT  BIOLOGY. 


By  F.  Cavbr«,  D.Sc  Lond.,  F.L.S.,  A.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  BoUny  at 
the  Hartley  Univoniity  College,  Southampton.    Ss.  6d. 

The  study  of  Physiology  and  Ecology  by  continuous  observation  and 
experiment  ia  the  basis  of  this  text-book.  The  experiments  txro  not 
theoretical  inventions  Bach  one  has  been  carefully  worked  by  students 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  In  most  cases,  the  necessary 
materials  and  apparatus  can  easily  be  obtained  at  a  cost  so  trifling  as  to 
place  thorn  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Suitable  for  the  Bxaminationt  of  the  City  aiul  Ouihh  of  Lontioitt  and  the 
Second  Sta^^e  Examination  oj  the  Board  qf  JMttcaf um,  Ac, 

TECHNICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

By  Prof.  H.  T.   Davidok,  B.Sc.,  and    R.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.Sc. 
4s.  tfd.    The  obiect  of  this  book  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  eleraentH  of  Practical  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  to  base  his  knowledge  from  the  outset  on  sound  scientific 
principles. 
"  Ths  book  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  most  modem 
ideas  as  regards  technical  education.     As  a  text>book  should  bo  of 
considerable  value."— A7<fctWca/  Eixgineer. 
**  An  adrairable  bit  of  work"—PuUi»ker»'  Circular. 


An  tditioHffor  school  use,  of  the  Tutorial  Arithmetic,  the  portions  dealing 
with  the  Higher  Theory  of  Arithmetic  and  the  Hanler  Problems  Iteing  omitted. 

THE  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.8c.    Second  Edition.     In  one  volume, 
8s.  6d.     Parti.,  2s.     Part  II., 'is. 

"The  best  arithmetic    for   schools   on  the    markot."^ Mathematical 
Gazette. 

Tko  Years'  Course  specially  pnptiitil  for  Oindidatts  taking  Ex-pt^ri mental 

Science  at  tfte  Preliminary  and  Junior  Oxfonl  and  CamOi'idge  Local 

Examinations. 

JUNIOR  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. 

By  W.   M.    HooTON,   M.A,,   M.Sc.,   late    Senior  Science   Master  at 

Middlesbrough  High  School.     28.  (kl. 
"A  good  class-book,  including  Iwth  laboratory  and  class  work."— 
School  Oorernment  Ch^'onicft. 
"  The  explanations  arc  clear  and  coucinc,"— School  IVorld. 


Adopted  in  numtrous  Tmini,tg  Colleges  aitd  Centrti,  t«<A  it 
ami  Uu  Colonies. 

PRINCIPLES  ANO  METHODS  OF  TEJ 

By  Jamks  Wklton,  M.A..  Profoasor  of  Edwation  in 
of  Leeds  ;  Author  of  "  Tlie  Logical  Bases  of  Bducatio 
of  Logic,"  Ac.     Present  price  4a.  6d. 
••  A  valuable  and  thoughtful  book."— r/.<  Spenkr.: 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Profeshaor  Wehooi 
the  best." — Eilucation. 
•'  Particularly  illuminating."— i^Aoo/  Guardian. 


Suitable  for  genertU  use  in  Training  CoHegis,  Secondary  Schools,  and  the 
Higher  Standards  of  Elementary  Schools. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.,  and 
S.  E.  GoooiN,  B.A.  Lond.     2s. 
"An  excellent  school  primer."— Camhri^lge  R-.viac. 

"Tlio  coniiietence  of  the  editoi-s  is  well  attested  by  the  selections  here 
brought  together."— 6VAW.»i'M/«  r. 


Contains  Grammar,  Anatysi*,  Composition,  Precis- Writ  I  no,  anil 
Paraphrase. 

THE  MATRICULATION  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

By  W.  H.  I^>w,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  .John  Bruhsh,  M.A.  Camb.,  F.Z.S. 

Second  Edition.     3s.  (kl. 

"The  matter  is  clearly  arranged,  conci«cly  and  intelligently  put,  and 
marked  by  accumtc  scholarship  and  common  HeuHc'—Onardian. 
"A  trustworthy  guide."— School inantei: 


Written  in  acco^-dance  aith  the  Report  of  the  MatkeiMlifol 
the  Official  SyllabvM*  of  the  Ox^o^-d  an*l  Ocumirt-idgt  Local 

MATRICULATION  GEOMETRY. 

(Being  Sections  I.-IV.  of  Geometry,  Theoretical  an 
c««ntalning  the  sutject-matt«r  of  Euclid,  Books  L 
Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  G.  Crackj^kix.  Mj! 
This  work  is  also  published  in  Sections  as  Mk 
Introductory  Coui-se,  9d.  Section  II.,  Rectilinear  Fi| 
Is.  6d  Section  III.,  The  Circle  (Euclid  IIL  U 
Section  IV.,  Rectangle-Theorems  and  Pdygoos  (1 
85-37,  and  IV.  10-1«X  1«. 

•'  Very  able  and  instructive." — EilucatioHal  Tivu». 

•'  One  of  the  best  books  on  modem  tinea."— <?-tffe^  Jf^ 

An  Elementai-y  Cjurse^  up  to  Qandrtttic  BquatifSMd  i 

THE  NEW  MATRICULATION  AL6EBI 

With  a  Section  on  Graphs.     By  Rupxrt  Dbako,  1 

Oxon.     Fourth  Edition.    Sa.  Od. 
*•  An  excellent  introduction  to  algebra."— Ox/mi  Jl«»* 
•'  An  admirable  bo<ik."—  ]\'est$Hinstci-  Ji^tinr. 

A  full  and  compltte  Course  of  PraeticaJ  H'orl:  in  Phys<csftfr 
Schools,  Technical  Schools,  a*ul  it>Her*9. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

By  W.  R.  Bower,  A.R.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Physical 

the   Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engint 

College,  Huddersfield,  nnd  John  Satteiily,  B.Sc.  L 

"  A  useful  addition  to  the  alrea^^y  numeruus  l»ooks  « 

authors  are  evidently  familiar  with  the   difficulties  ei 

ginucra  in  the  subject."— /'.'u-eicu/  Ttnchtr. 

"  The  l>ook  is  of  good  quality  throughout,  and  affo 
opportunity  of  doii.g  excellent  work." — school r»ast<r. 


This  Kork  includts  Accidence,  EUmenlnry  Hyntnx,  £xt-rt 
for  Trn$iJtl'xiiot4.. 

THE  MATRICULATION  FRENCH  CGI 

By   E.  Wkekmcy,   M.A.  Lond.   and  Camb.,  Profeai 

University  College,  Nottingham.     'Jliird  Edition.    \ 

"This  grummar  is  very  skilfully  compiled."— fc'ti!Kra^* 

"  Tlic  study  of  this  course  will  form  an  excellent  pn 

Loudon  Matriculation  Examination."— ^^^ront/ri.w  i^fsra 


For  v.ifc  in  Sfondary  Schools,  Technical  i>choolt,  and  l*** 

PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER. 

By  C.  J.  L.  Wa«:staff,  M.A.     3s.  ('»d. 

"The  selection  of  problems  hjw  been  very  well  ma-i 
ment  is  very  clear." — Sad'.rr. 

"This  volume  is  exLelleut.  ani  is  auitable  for  tt 
ptudenta  in  becondury  and  technical  whcH.*lR."—ScktMl  M 


Detaihd    Li»tA    of  Bool*    for    Lo,nlo,t    Matrirulation,  Jnter.  Arts,  B.A.  (iiirlv</i,ig    tf,r    Special    Svl.J.cts   for  liK>.S  ami    liKW),    Inter.  S 
Preliminarij  Ccrlijiratc,  and  Ttwlura'  Cotijiratt,  Siitncc  and  Art  {B'>ard  of  Eilucalion),  (tj-jnrd  and  CumOridge  Loads,  and  other  £J:ahUHat 

postfrtt,  on  applicnttOii. 
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thought  too  slight,  and  this  theory  has  not  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  historians  in  general. 

But  a  few  dates  are  known.  The  battle  of 
Deorham  (577),  which  cut  off  the  Welsh  of  Wales 
from  those  of  Cornwall,  and  the  battle  of  Chester 
(613),  which  cut  them  off  from  those  of  Strath- 
clyde,  are  the  most  important.  Topography,  the 
position  of  forests,  marshes,  and  river  valleys,  is 
the  basis  of  what  conjectures  are  now  considered 
most  probable  as  to  the  course  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest. 

With  the  coming  of  Augustine,  the  Middle  Ages 
begin  for  English  history,  that  period  of  European 
history  regarded  by  our  eighteenth-  and  early  nine- 
teenth-century historians  as  an  age  of  **  ignorance 
and  superstition,*'  from  which  the  philosophy  of 
modern  times  had  delivered  Europe.  There  may 
be  some  exaggeration  in  the  reaction  from  this 
view,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  (1830)  and  the  restoration  of  the  Convo- 
cations of  the  English  Church  in  1852  to  at  least 
regular  meetings,  we  have  learned  to  look  with  dif- 
ferent eyes  from  those  of  our  fathers  at  the  period 
during  which  Europe  was  consciously  a  Church 
and  England  a  part  of  that  Church.  This  is  not 
the  place  or  time,  though  the  temptation  is  strong, 
to  dwell  on  the  phenomenon  of  the  Church-Empire 
whose  name  was  Rome,  and  which  had  two  heads, 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  But  the  constant 
struggle,  conscious  from  the  time  of  Hildebrand 
and  William  I.  of  England,  between  the  various 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  institutions  of  that  period, 
between  Pope  and  King  and  clergy  in  each  king- 
dom, to  say  nothing  of  parliaments  and  general 
councils,  has  become  more  prominent  in  our 
modern  text-books,  and  is,  indeed,  the  key  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  time.  Specially  docs  it  help  us 
to  understand  the  long,  monotonous  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  that  period  which  stretches  from  John's 
**  submission  **  in  12 13  to  the  meeting  of  the 
**  Mad  "  Parliament  of  1258,  and  during  which  the 
Pope  was  not  merely  head  of  the  Church,  but  also 
feudal  lord  of  the  realm. 

Of  the  five  centuries  of  contest  between  English, 
Saxon,  and  Dane,  we  have  little  to  say.  The 
term  '*  Bretwalda  "  is  no  longer  regarded  as  more 
than  a  title  given  by  later  writers  to  whatever  king 
happened  to  be  predominant  for  a  time.  The 
work  of  conversion  is  now  attributed  fairly  (ex- 
cept by  polemical  writers)  to  both  Celtic  and 
Roman  Churches.  The  parochial  system  grew 
gradually,  and  was  not  the  work  either  of  Theo- 
dore or  of  any  one  man.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  make  the  reign  of  Egbert  of  Wessex  too 
much  of  a  dividing  line.  There  was  still  lack  of 
unity,  especially  between  north  and  south,  and  the 
division  was  accentuated  by  the  first  Danish  con- 
quest. Opinions  still  differ  about  Dunstan  and 
his  treatment  of  Edwy.  But  his  character  has,  on 
the  whole,  risen,  and  there  is  due  appreciation  of 
the  monastic  revival  of  his  time.  On  the  other 
hand.  Freeman's  glorification  of  the  Godwin 
family  has  been  modified,  and  Harold  is  not  the 
pure  saint  he  used  to  be. 

Much  advance  has  been  made  of  recent  years 


in  the  study  of  feudalism  and  of  Domesda 
The  results  are  as  yet  too  chaotic  and  too  t 
to  have  place  in  books  written  for  school  < 
but  we  may  say  that  the  old  simplicity  ha 
peared.  It  was  a  system  (if  a  system  a 
contracts  of  infinite  variety,  so  that  a  ma 
be  a  villein  in  respect  of  one  piece  of  lac 
freeholder  in  respect  of  another.  A  givei 
land,  too,  might  be  held  as  a  tenancy 
in  eleemosune,  and  in  socage,  all  at  the  sai 
Life  was  not  simple  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

We  return  to  matters  more  practical  to 
in  directing  attention  to  the  work  of  o 
greatest  mediaeval  kings,  William  I.,  H< 
and  Edward  I.  The  details  of  their  activi 
be  found  in  the  best  text-books,  and  we 
no  more  than  characterise  their  contributi 
history  of  our  constitution.  William  gi 
strong  central  administration  to  add  to 
institutions  of  our  Saxon  king^s ;  Henry  v 
two  in  the  institution  of  the  Angevin  sh 
Edward  gave  shape  to  the  developmen 
institution  into  the  national  Parlian 
history  of  which  henceforth  is  the  cent 
domestic  history.  Jhe  old  fashion  of  gi 
few  words  the  **  character  "  of  each 
sovereigns  is  happily  dying-  out,  thougl 
dead,  and  it  does  not  seriously  matter 
these  improvements  were  made  from  "gn 
**  bad  *'  motives.  Probably  the  actors  : 
revolutions  were  not  so  much  aware  of  th 
ness  of  the  changes  they  effected  as  we  an 
looking  back  on  their  work  and  its  rcsul 
English  constitution  has  been  happily  defi 
series  of  remedies  for  grievances,  and 
chequer,  the  assises,  and  the  **  model  **  Pj 
were  no  more  than  the  most  practical  i 
overcoming  a  pressing  difficulty.  It  mu: 
forgotten,  too,  that  each  of  these  kings  h 
cessors  who  showed  them  the  way.  Wi 
Canute,  Henry  II.  had  Henry  I.,  to  wh< 
it  is  now  being  discovered  that  we  must 
some  of  Henry  II.  *s  changes,  and  Edwa 
Simon  de  Montfort.     . 

Simon  de  Montfort  was  a  Frenchn 
should  his  name  be  pronounced  ?).  It  wj 
his  friends  who  first  introduced  French  ii 
documents.  All  previous  ones  had  been 
Latin  or  English.  He,  too,  found  a  re 
a  pressing  want,  and  called  members  fn 
and  towns  to  his  party  assembly  of  126! 
did  not  found  the  House  of  Commons.  \ 
if  he  ever  conceived  the  idea.^ 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  our  coi 
may  be  presented  in  outline  in  the  follow 
William  I.,  posing  as  an  English  King  ai 
successor  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  m 
the  shire  moots  and  other  local  insdtuti 
these  underwent  only  the  change  in  langi 


1  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  us  now  in  India  if  the  sto 
growth  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  its  f>owen  had  be 
Calcutta  University  instead  of  the  Whig  notions  of  our  history 
by  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  which  evidently  form  the  stock-ti 
agitators  there.  They  might  have  learned  how  maay  centt 
government  are  necessary  before  a  natiomui  parliavKnt 
conceived. 


icJi  were  the  necessary  result  of  adminis- 
►y  Normans  more  conversant  with  Con- 
than  With  English  customs*    To  these  he 

at  least  developed  from  previous  embryos, 
lequer  and  the  Curia  Regis i  as  central 
■y  for  taxation,  general  administration, 
lever  legislation  was  required.  The  rela- 
between  the  Crown  and  these  bodies  de- 
rntirely  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
William  IL  developed  the  advantages 
asition  as  national  King  and  feudal  lord 
amed  the  dislike  of  all,  and  Henry  I.  could 
port  for  his  *' usurpation '^  by  granting 
'  and  making  a  beg^inning  in  that  union 
central  and  local  administration  which 
ied  so  much  further  by  his  Angevin  name- 
^nder  the  **  soft  *'  rule  of  Stephen  all 
,  and  Henry  II.  had  to  begin  again,  to 
md  improve  the  work  of  the  Norman 
tlence  the  **  assises  "  of  his  reign,  and 
m  that  was  elaborated  in  connection  with 
le  sent  the  itinerant  justices — -members 
uria  Regis^to  preside   at  extraordinary 

of  the  shire  moots  for  the  purposes  of 
and  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
as  their  executive  officer,  and  the  use  of 
Bvorn  witnesses — was  developed  for  the 
of  settling  disputes,  assessing  taxation, 
ssentlng  "  criminals.     **  Personal  **  taxa- 

introduced    as    an   additional    source  of 

to  the  feudal  aids,  and  thus  the 
shire  moots  may  be  regarded  as  petty 
Its,  having  at  least  the  embryo  of  all  the 

of  fuller  national  Parliaments.  The  new 
as  strained  by  Richard  L  for  his  crusade, 
ohn  in  the  stress  of  struggle  against  the 
:  powerful  monarchs  of  his  time,  Innocent 
Philip  Augustus.  The  consequence  was 
DC  of  the  nobles,  who  alone  had  suffered 
svious  kings,  and  the  growing  class  of 
:s  to  force  from  John  the  granting  of 
^arta.  During  the  lung  stress  of  Henry 
ign,  the  latter  class  was  growing  in 
ad  intelligence— was  not  the  period  that 
'lars  and  the  Universities  ?^and  after  the 
f  the  thirteenth  century  we  begin  to  see 
:ates  "  of  the  Middle  Ages,  clergy,  nobles, 
nons,  shaping  themselves  for  representa- 
he  '*  jurv'  of  the  realm,'*  the  Houses 
Land    Commons    with    which    we    are 

Pl  learned  much  In  recent  years  of  the 
f  between  written  and  unwritten  constl- 
ind  we  have  been  taught  that  the  British 
ion  is  unique  in  this  respect.  We  have 
eriods  in  our  history  attempted  to  make 
sonstitulions.  The  first  period  is  in  that 
that  saw  the  gradual  coming  into  exist- 
JUT  national  Parliament,  The  second  is 
^^entecnth  century,  when  the  relations  be- 
B  Crown  and  the  Parliament  were  keenly 
I.  There  are  three  mediaeval  documents  : 
Carta,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and 
linances.  All  three  are  alike  In 
if    they    had    succeeded    in    getting 


established,  they  would  have  substituted  for 
the  national  Parliament  that  was  then  evolv- 
ing an  aristocratic  feudal  body  as  a  check 
on  the  King.  They  all  perished,  the  two 
latter  entirely,  Magna  Carta  only  in  respect  of 
its  constitutional  clauses,  and  that  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  The  importance  of  e\'en  the 
mutilated  Magna  Carta  that  survived  the  changes 
of  Henry  lil/s  reign  was  not  discovered  until  the 
seventeenth  century.  Then  what  was  important  of 
It  was  provided  with  sanctions,  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  &c. ,  which  made  it  for  the  first  time  really  a 
law  that  could  be  enforced.  The  many  promises 
to  observe  it  prove  only  how  weak  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

There  Is  anotlier  mediaeval  document  of  consti- 
tutional importance  about  which  much  confusion 
still  apparently  exists.  What  Edward  L  ratified 
at  Ghent  In  1297  was  the  Confirmaiio  Cartarum, 
a  French  document  with  a  Latin  rltle  which  was 
regarded  by  the  seventeenth-century  anti-Royalists 
as  a  statute.  Another  document,  often  confused 
with  it,  Is  the  so-called  **  Statute  *'  de  tallagio  non 
concede Tido.  Dr.  Stuhbs  long  ago  printed  both 
and  pointed  out  their  distinctness,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  sixth  article  of  the  former,  phrase  by 
phrase,  with  the  first  article  of  the  latter 
(an  unauthorised  and  inaccurate  report),  would 
be  a  profitable  exercise  for  our  elder  pupils. 
The  authentic  document  has  a  "  saving 
clause  wiiich  much  modifies  the  scope  of  the 
charter. 

Another  subject  which  has  lately  come  into  pro- 
minence has  been  the  importance  of  sea  power,  and 
this  has  afifected  the  history  of  all  wars  in  which 
England    has    been    engaged.      More    important, 
perhaps*  than  Crecy  or   Poitiers,   regarded    from 
the  military  point  of  view,  are  the  battles  of  Sluys 
(1340),    LespagnoIs-sur-Mer    (1350),    w^hich    gave 
the  command  of  the  sea  to  the  English,  and  of  La 
Rochelle  (137^)1  in  which  we  lost  that  command. 
I  Raids  in  France  were  useless  unless  we  could  land 
1,  where  we  pleased.     Minor  le-gal  points  in  connec- 
I  tion  with  the   Hundred  Years'  War,  which  have 
f  received  attention  lately,  are  the  occasion  of  Ed- 
ward   Ill.'s  claim   to  the   French  crown  (a  mere 
device  to  please  the  Flemings)    and  the  discussion 
about  the  Salic  law.      It  was  only  the  lawyers  of 
the  next  generation  who  imagined  that  the  French 
barons  of   1330-40  quoted  any  imaginary  law  of 
their  supposed  forefathers  to  settle  the  succession 
to  their  crown. 

The  story  of  the  Peasants'  revolt  has  been 
rewritten;  its  causes,  economic,  politiraU  and 
Hnancial,  have  been  explored.  Wat  Tyler,  as 
we  used  to  know  him,  almost  disappears,  and 
the  Insurrection  should  be  compared  with 
the  almost  contemporary  French  Jacquerie, 
and  connected  with  the  later  revolts  against 
enclosures. 

The  periods  of  Lancaster  and  York  have  not 
been  much  changed  In  our  histories  as  yet,  partly 
because  material  is  wanting  or  unexplored. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  something 
which    will   relieve   the    deadly   dulness    of   those 
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faction  fights  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Meanwhile  the  discussion  turns  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  military  details,  a  discussion 
with  which  school  teachers,  under  the  dread  of 
examinations,  have  unfortunately  nothing  to  do. 
The  numbers  of  the  armies  are  generally  believed 
to  be  exaggerated. 

Henry  VII.  *s  reign  has  been  rescued  from  the 
Bacon  and  Hallam  traditions.  He  was  not  so 
parsimonious  as  was  supposed.  He  amassed 
wealth,  it  is  true,  but  could  spend  it  when  wanted. 
Morton  did  not  invent  the  fork ;  the  dilemma  was 
invented  by  Fox  as  a  reply  to  the  converse  pro- 
position put  forward  by  certain  clergy  who  were 
being  asked  for  taxation. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  constitutional  history, 
Hallam  states  that  there  were,  in  1485,  five  **  es- 
sential checks  upon  the  royal  authority,'*  which 
may  be  thus  summarised  :  Consent  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  (i)  taxation,  (2)  legislation ;  (3)  per- 
sonal freedom  and  (4)  trial  by  jury  are  guaranteed  ; 
and  (5)  there  is  no  special  protection  for  State 
officials.  But,  immediately  after  elaborating  and 
explaining  the  first  two,  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
**  no  adequate  redress  could  be  procured  "  for 
violent  acts  on  the  part  of  State  officials,  and  that 
juries  were  intimidated  to  give  verdicts  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Government.  In  the  first  paragraph, 
Hallam  is  a  Whig  lawyer,  pleading  for  some 
fellow  Whig  accused  of  libel  by  a  dictator  like 
Pitt  in,  say,  1800,  quoting  all  the  statutes  and 
judges'  decisions  he  can  lay  hands  on  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  second,  he  remembers  that 
he  is  a  historian,  who  must  say  what  did  happen, 
not  what  ought  to  have  happened.  It  is  his 
lawyer  ability  which  has  given  him  the  epithet 
'*  judicious."  It  is  the  fact  that  only  by  an  after- 
thought is  he  a  historian  that  makes  him  so  un- 
satisfactory a  guide. 


CLASS-ROOM    PHOXHTICS. 

By  Hardress  O'Grady, 

King's    College    School,    Wimbledon    Common. 

I. 

THE  Object  OF  the  Articles. — Many  teachers 
who  have  gone  far  in  the  theory  of 
phonetics  find  difficulty  in  applying  what 
they  know  to  be  the  needs  of  the  class-room. 
There  is  a  danger  of  teaching  phonetics  for  the 
sake  of  phonetics  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  difference  between  studying  the 
subject  and  getting  others  to  study  it  is  quite  as 
much  felt  as  the  fact  that  the  theory  and  detail 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  specialist  are  not  what  the 
pupils  in  a  school  require.  Moreover,  the  de- 
livery of  lectures  and  the  conduct  of  a  lesson  are 
as  wide  apart  as   the  poles. 

Again,    there    are    in    these    days   of    transition 

from  formal  method,  or  from   informal  lack  of  it 

to   the  human    and    scientific    Reform   Method,    a 

^rent  mnny   .schoolmistresses'    and    schoo\mas»lcrs 

*^'Iio,   in  addition   to  taking  a   form  *'  \n  ord\rv'AT\ 


school  subjects,'*  are  compelled  to  te 
guages,  who  desire  to  teach  them  well, 
in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Richtung,**  who  have  studied  phonetic 
best  of  their  abilities,  but  who  have  in  th< 
no  definitely  formulated  plan  of  teach 
may  even  in  some  cases  be  nervous  aboi 
lating  one. 

Without  being  able  to  lay  claim  to  an 
degree  of  stupidity  I  may  say  that  it 
several  years  to  learn  how  to  teach  pbc 
as  to  get  accurate  results,  to  interest  t 
and  to  impress  the  memory.  It  is  to  ot 
have  found  similar  difficulty  that  these 
addressed. 

I  have  given  here  a  minutely  detailed 
lessons.     To   some   they    will    afford  onl 
hint   here    or  there;    to    many   they  she 
several  hours  of  laborious  preparation, 
the  notes  used  on  the  following  lines, 
production  of  speech  is  studied;  next  tl 
of  spoken  English  as  the  '*  known  '*;  fn 
we  go  on  to  the  unknown  sounds  of  I 
German,    noting  in   those    languages  th 
which  we  possess  before  taking  those  v 
possess.     The  lessons   will  be  constand; 
and  exercises  given,   the  class  being  en 
to  invent  new  exercises  and  to  make  at 
original  observations. 

I  lay  stress  on  one  or  two  points  of  i 
character,  and  first  as  to  the  time  to  1 
to  phonetics  in  school.  Given  that  the 
mcnt  of  a  good  accent  is  an  essential,  I 
as  the  result  of  personal  experience,  thai 
ten  full  periods  of  half  an  hour  or  three 
of  an  hour  should  be  given  to  the  subj 
first  taken  up,  and  that  two  periods 
minutes  a  week  should  be  set  aside  for 
during  the  subsequent  years.  This  is  qi 
from  the  use  of  the  Lauttafel  as  a  con 
pronunciation. 

It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  1 
school  lessons  coincide  with  my  divisio 
amount  taken  on  each  occasion  will  vary 
master,  the  school,  and  the  form.  1  ha 
course  of  the  lessons  made  a  speciality 
board  work.  Good  blackboard  work  is 
have  found  in  a  varied  experience  of  Eng 
the  colonies  that  most  blackboard  work 
muddled,  untidy,  or  indistinct.  It  bee 
evil  by  confusing  the  learner.  In  most  c 
writing  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  draw  tl 
tion.  Vet  blackboard  work  does  much 
a  bad  lesson  interesting,  and  to  make 
les'son  brilliant. 

Hcfore  proceeding  to  the  actual  le 
should  like  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  th 
presenting  here  an  elaborated  version 
own  class-room  notes.  I  have  taught  fn 
notes,  and  constantly  revised  and  amende 
I  have,  of  course,  made  use  of  ever}*  hi 
by  the  great  phoneticians.  It  would  b< 
siblc  to  acknowledge  every  hint  I  havt 
veAd\v\^  much,  I  forget  often  where  a  cer 
\\;vs  covcxe  lxc>vc\.    ^w\.\  4^  Vsof  claim  to  the 
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out,  methodising,  building-up,  and  ori- 
>f  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  I  will  now 
he  notes  themselves. 

Lesson   I. 

itus  required. — Either  a  model  of  the 
rgans  or  a  chart  to  show  clearly  and 
e  position  of  the  organs.  A  rough  work- 
il  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  vocal 
Large  diagram  to  show  the  position  of 
ue  in  forming  the  sound  given  by  the 
olourcd   chalks. 

a  pupil  to  pronounce  a  vowel  sound,  any 
Lind  as  used,  for  instance,  in  a  singing 
This  procedure  gives  a  reasonable 
f  a  pure  vowel  being  given  at  once.  If 
)wel  IS  not  given  at  the  first  attempt,  go 
^ou  get  what  you  want.  Do  not  supply 
id  yourself.  Suppose  the  sound  when 
a.  Let  the  whole  class  pronounce  it 
them  to  try  to  find  out  what  they  do  to 

/  to  elicit  by  questions  the  organs  used  in 
J  sound  (1.  Do  you  use  the  lips?  How 
:now?  If  you  change  the  shape  of  your 
d  you  get  the  same  sound?  Do  you  use 
ic?  What  part  of  the  tongue?  Does  it 
ly where?  Where?  What  part  of  it 
(Questions  to  determine  the  vibration 
hords,  use  of  breath,  path  of  breath.) 
u  make  the  same  sound  with  your  tongue 
:her  position?  Without  the  humming  in 
oat? 

[ake  a  summary  on  the  blackboard  of  the 
sed  in  producing  the  sound  a.  Revert 
act  observed  that  difference  of  position 
ifferencc  in  sound ;  get  from  the  class 
lusion  that  each  sound  is  produced  by 
i    only    one,    position    of    the    respective 

raw  or  hang  up  a  chart  of  the  vocal 
pointing  out  those  used  in  saying  ci. 
ttention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
rts  of  the  chart  which  are  not  used  in 
:ing  o.  Ask  the  class  to  breathe  and 
hat  path  the  air  escapes.  Some  will  say, 
yh  the  nose*';  others,  **  Through  the 
Ask  them  whether  they  can  breathe 
the  mouth  or  nose  at  will,  and  suggest  to 
man  breathing  smoke  through  nose  or 
Ask  how  it  is  done,  what  enables  us  to 
path  of  the  air.  Point  out  the  velum  on 
kboard  or  chart.  Next  ask  them  to  say 
t  the  humming  in  the  throat.  Some  may 
that  it  is  impossible,  which  will  be  cor- 
xplain  that  you  want  them  to  try  to  say 
It  a  humming,  even  if  the  result  is  not 
:  them  how  they  would  make  a  hum- 
ithout  using  the  throat,  how  the  wind 
I  humming  in  telegraph  wires.  Ask  them 
ey  think  there  is  in  the  throat  to  make 
nming.  Produce  the  rough  working  model 
ings,  and  show  how  the  chords  relax  and 


tighten.  Give  a  simple  description  of  the  chords. 
Draw  on  the  board  the  diagrams  from  Mr.  Dum- 
ville's  book  (**  French  Pronunciation,"  &c., 
Dent,  25.  6d,)y  to  show  how  the  chords  can  be 
wide  apart  or  close.  Ask  what  the  results  of 
these  varying  distances  will  be?  To  prove  the 
truth  of  the  stretching  and  slackening,  put  your 
finger  on  or  under  your  thyroid  cartilage  and 
press  down  or  up,  speaking  at  the  same  time  to 
show  how  the  chords  (and  therefore  the  pitch)  are 
affected. 

V.  Let  the  class  make  an  examination  of  their 
mouths  with  hand-glasses. 

VI.  Tell  the  class  that  you  want  them  to  help 
you  to  make  a  map  of  the  positions  the  tongue 
takes  up  in  different  sounds.  Draw  an  exagger- 
ated diagram  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  on  the 
board.  Point  out  that  to  be  accurate  you  must 
fix  on  one  part  of  the  tongue  and  ask  them  to 
imagine  that  a  drawing-pin  has  been  driven  into 
the  middle  of  the  tongue.  Ask  them  to  tell  you 
roughly  whereabout  the  drawing-pin  would  come 
in  the  mouth  in  saying  a.  Correct  their  observation 
by  the  Lloyd  diagram  (enlarged  copies  of  which  can 
be  made  from  Rippmann's  "Sounds  of  Spoken 
English,"  Dent)  of  tongue  position  of  a,  and  make  a 
mark  in,  say,  light  green  chalk  inside  the  diagram  of 
the  mouth  to  show  the  place  of  the  drawing-pin  in 
the  tongue. 

VI I.  Ask  for  some  more  vowels.  If  the  pupils 
are  North  British  a  pure  vowel  should  be  4»:iven 
without  much  delay.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, vowels-plus-vowels  or  vowels-plus-conson- 
ants will  be  given.  Take  such  sound  groups, 
and  ask  the  class  to  listen  while  you  say  them 
slowly ;  then  ask  them  how  many  sounds  there  are 
in  each.  Say  that  you  want  single  sounds,  not 
groups  of  sounds.  (I  have  found  this  one  of  the 
points  that  want  most  attention  in  dealing  with 
P^nglish  boys.)  Take  again  the  sound  group 
ej  or  ow,  and  extract  the  vowel  from  each. 
Ciet  the  place  of  these  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  n 
marking  in  their  places  with  the  colour  you  intend 
to  use  for  each.  To  get  the  other  vowel  sounds 
of  i,  6,  a,  D,  u,  give  the  class  sets  of  words 
containing  the  sounds,  such  as  marine,  bet,  far, 
cot,  lagoon,  and  have  the  required  sounds 
extracted,  and  the  tongue  positions  marked 
by     different     coloured     dots     on     the     chart    of 

!  the  mouth. 

I  VIII.  The  class  should  now  be  able  to  point  out 
!  as  the  results  of  observation  the  angular  (I  find 
I  vowel  triangle  a  misleading  term)  path  of  the 
I  imaginary  drawing-pin  in  the  tongue,  and  the 
'  fact  that  the  tongue  recedes  and  falls,  recedes  and 
,   rises,  in  the  mouth. 

I        IX.   Put  up  a  series  of  words  to  illustrate  the 
inconsequences  of  spelling,  such  lists  as  throuf^h, 
I   ploufrh,  coufrh,  houf^k,  K'c,  and  7,  ay,  eye,  hif^h. 
1   Ask  the  class  their  opinion  of  spelling  as  a  guide 
to  the  sound  of  a  word  and  rice  versa.    Ask  them 
I  what  would  be  their  idea  of  a  perfect  "  alphabet." 
Explain   the  point    and    value   of   phonetic   script, 
and  then  go  over  the  ground  already  covered,  re- 
placing  the   coloured  chalk  a\ark?»  hv  tVve.  «aRx\^^. 
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for    the    sounds    taught,    keeping   to   the    same 
colours. 

X.  The  final  appearance  of  the  diagram   will 
then  be  as  in  Figr.    i. 


Fig.  I. 

To  make  sure  that  the  script  symbols  are  being 
remembered,  write  them  down  outside  the  chart 
in  any  order,  preserving  the  proper  colours,  and 
proceed  to  drill  the  class  on  them. 

Use  of  the  Blackboard. — I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  blackboard  notes  are  most  effective 
when  nothing  is  left  on  the  board  except  what  is 
absolutely  wanted  for  the  summary.  Where  a 
summary  and  a  diagram  occur  side  by  side  it  is 
well  to  keep  one  side  of  the  blackboard  for  the 
notes  and  the  other  for  the  diagrams.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  suggest  it,  I  think  that  in  all  forms 
of  blackboard  work  we  may  get  useful  and  bril- 
liant hints  as  to  the  catchy  presentation  of  facts 
from  good  modern  advertisements,  more  especially 
the  American.  The  use  of  coloured  chalks,  of 
alternating  capitals  and  small  print,  of  sentences 
grouped  in  peculiar  positions,  and,  in  a  word,  of 
the  blackboard  as  if  it  were  a  hoarding  used 
exclusively  for  the  advertisement  of  only  one 
commodity,  will  arrest  attention  and  help  memory 
without  forcing  it. 

Lesson  II. 

Sounds  to  be  taught :  i,  e,  e,  a,  a,  d,  o,  u. 

Apparatus  required. — Chart  or  model  of  speech 
organs.  Dr.  Lloyd's  diagrams  of  tongue  posi- 
tions for  vowel  sounds. 

This  lesson  may  appear  to  some  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  preceding  one,  in  that  the  sounds  to 
be  taught  are  the  same  in  both.  I  would  point 
out,  therefore,  that  so  far  only  the  tongue  posi- 
tions for  those  sounds  have  been  given,  and  that 
not  too  emphatically,  and  that  the  revision  of 
Lesson  I.    with  the   additions   contained  In   this 


of  the  production  of  these  vowds,  to  sc 
basis  for  the  less  definite  English  vowe 
to  be  taught  in  the  third  lesson. 

I.  Recall  again  to  the  memory  of  the  ch 
by  questions  or  by  statement,  that  few  s 
English  are  pure  vowel  sounds.  Ask  for  a 
pure  vowel  sounds.  Take  a  again  and  pi 
its  proper  position  in  the  chart  of  the  roout 
give  the  a  sound.  Ask  the  class  to  give 
tongue  position  of  this.  Help  them  to 
accurate.  Then  face  the  class  and  tell  their 
your  lips  when  you  pronounce  a  and  6  res 
Get  an  accurate  observation,  and  note  on 
opposite  the  coloured  chalk  symbols  of  tbes 

II.  Next,  standing  sideways,  pronounce 
and  tell  the  class  to  observe  the  angle  of 
Note  the  differences  on  the  blackboard  by  t 
drawn  in  the  respective  colours  of  these  t¥ 
Treating  o  in  the  same  way,  get  the  des< 
narrow  and  wide  sounds. 

The  next  step  is  from  a  to  6  to  e, 
and  from  a  to  d  to  o. 
This  shows  further  narrowing. 
Finally  the  step  from  e  to  i 
and  from  o  to  u 
shows  the  greatest   narrowing. 

III.  Hang  up  the  Lloyd  diagrams  in  z 
order  of  tongue  movement,  so  as  to  eni 
idea  of  a  definite  path ;  then  arrive  by  c 
at  the  fact  that  in  all  vowels  the  otr  ps 
through  the  mouthy  and  that  the  diords 
that  the  sounds,  therefore,  are  obtaine 
air  being  **  moulded*'  by  the  different 
nesses  of  the  mouth,  differences  produa 
positions  of  the  tongue. 

IV.  Write  up  a  series  of  words  to  illust 
sound  taught,  each  series  to  appear  c 
the   particular  sound   it   contains  and  il 


Fig.  : 


and  to  be  rubbed  out  before  the  next 
put  up.  The  lists  of  words  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  class. 


lesson   will  give  the  class  a  sound  under stat\d\t\g;  \      N.  ^t\\.^  w^  >Jcv^  ^^ixv^t  ^^mbols  for  tl 
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1  any  order,  and  make  the  class  read 
n  any  order  individually  and  in  chorus, 
Dn  absolute  accuracy,  and,  if  necessary, 
ough  the  production  again.  Give  the 
loured)  to  various  members  of  the  class, 
lem  to  write  down  sounds  at  your  dicta- 


OARD  Work. — As  you  take  each  sound 
son  write  it  in  its  proper  position  in  the 
>f  the  mouth,  together  with  a  word  in 
;  sound  occurs.  The  blackboard  will 
Dear  as  in  Fig.   2. 

ese  sounds,  with  illustrating  words,  one 
light  be  written  again  on  the  blackboard 
espective  colours.  To  distinguish  the 
nd  wide,  narrowest  and  widest,  some 
:e  as  this  might  be  used  :  widest,  wide, 
kRROWEST ;  or  a  grotesque  head  might  be 
1  each  group  to  show  the  varying  opening 
of  the  mouth. 

Lesson  III. 

us  required,  —  Chart  of  speech  organs; 
grams    for   the   tongue   positions  of   i,    e. 


)N. — Revise  Lesson  II.  by  questions,  and 
chart  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  as 
•  finally  in  Lesson  II.,  together  with  the 
Df  open  and  closed  sounds. 

to  be  taught  in  this  lesson :  ae,  a,  a  and 

sk  what  sound  there  is  in  words  like  bat^ 
ird  against  the  possible  North  British  pro- 
of se  as  a  by  saying  these  words  your- 
il  times.)  Place  this  ae  sound  by  ex- 
by  contrasting  it  with  other  sounds  already 
The  class  should  be  able  to  place  it  between 
without  much  difficulty.  'When  placed, 
istrating  word  against  it. 
^sk  for  the  vowel  sound  in  but^  much, 
y  give  the  sound  group  juw ;  to  these 
explanation  must  be  made  that  juw,  ow, 
not  single  sounds,  but  combinations  of 
Place  the  sound  a  in  the  chart,  proceed- 
he  case  of  ae. 

Ask  the  class  to  give  the  vowel  sound  in  the 
liable  of  btttter^  mother.  Place  it  by  experi- 
Tote. — In  the  script  of  the  Association  pho- 
iternationale  the  symbol  9  is  made  to  do 
le  last  sound  in  the  English  mother^  as  well  as 
5t  sound  in  French  /<?,  and  German  Dame, 
\  rough  experiments  with  my  own  speech 
people's  have  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
h  and  the  EngHsh  sounds  are  not  the  same, 
trowel  sound  in  le  and  Dame  being  pro- 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  slightly  more 
n  the  mouth  than  when  pronouncing  the 
1  sound  in  English  bother^  mother.  This 
I  a  needless  detail,  but  I  have  found  by 
»  that  in  teaching  English  phonetics  first, 
ig  with  the  sound  9  as  that  of  the  last  sound 
&c.,  many  of  my  pupils  when  they  came  to 


read  the  symbol  3  in  French  phonetics  have  had 
a  strong  inclination  to  make  the  sound  approximate  to 
a,  thereby  bringing  confusion  into  the  genders  le 
and  la.  The  similarity  in  form  would  also  appear 
to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  better  differentiating 
of  9  and  a.  The  confusion  may,  of  course,  have 
been  the  result  of  dull  or  confused  teaching  on  my 
part.  I  took  special  care  to  be  as  clear  as  I  could, 
however.)  Finish  the  treatment  of  this  sound  as  in 
preceding  cases. 

IV.  a.  Proceed  as  in  the  case  of  ae,  giving  a 
word  in  which  the  sound  occurs,  &c. 

V.  I.  Obtain  this  sound  experimentally  by  pro- 
nouncing i  as  taught  and  known,  and  then  drawing 
back  the  tongue  very  slightly.  Get  the  class  to 
supply  words  in  which  the  sound  occurs.  Place  in 
the  chart.     Treat  as  in  the  case  of  other  sounds. 

VI.  u.  Treat  as  in  the  case  of  i. 

General. — Use  the  Lloyd  diagrams  to  show 
where  the  tongue  is  in  the  various  sounds  given. 
Practise  the  sounds  taught  as  written  in  the  chart 
on  the  blackboard. 

Write  up  the  script  for  these  sounds  in  any 
order,  and  make  the  class  or  individuals  read 
them  off.  Special  colours  should  be  given  to 
these  sound  symbols. 

Give  the  chalk  to  various  members  of  the  class, 
and  let  them  write  the  sound  symbols  of  the  sounds 
you  pronounce  for  them. 


Fig.  3. 


Blackboard  Work. — Chart  of  the  mouth  with 
the  script  symbols  of  the  vowels  taught.  The 
sounds  new  in  this  lesson  might  be  surrounded 
by  a  circle,  as  in  Fig.  3. 


Sounds 

Words 

Sounds 

Words 

i 

...     dean 

0 

...     shot 

I 

...     bit 

0 

rose 

C 

...     maid 

U 

...     foot 

« 

...     red 

u 

...     lagoon 

ae 

...     cat 

A 

...     but 

a 

...     town 

3 

...     sir 

a 

...     path 

1 
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THE    SELECTION    OF    LITERATURE    FOR 
STUDY   IN    THE    SECONDARY   SCHOOL. 

By  William  Boyd,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Lecturer  on   Education   in   the   University  of  Glasgow. 

IN  selecting:  books  for  literary  study,  the 
teacher  has  to  take  into  consideration  two 
points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  adult  world  as  to  the  books  that  every- 
one oug-ht  to  know  defines  broadly  the  limits 
within  which  choice  must  be  made.  There  is  a 
certain  agreement  among  students  of  literature 
about  the  works  entitled  to  rank  as  the  classics 
of  our  tongue,  and  it  is  expected,  rightly  enough, 
that  the  more  important  of  these  should  be  brought 
within  the  scholars'  ken  some  time  during  the 
school  course.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 
tain interests,  as  well  as  limitations  of  interests, 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  which  make  some  books 
more  profitable  for  study  than  others.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  teacher  of  literature  can  only  get  the 
best  work  out  of  his  class  by  taking  this  fact  into 
account.  If  the  general  order  of  sentiment  and 
thought  that  prevails  in  a  book  is  much  above  the 
level  of  the  pupil's  mind,  there  can  be  only  one 
result  :  instead  of  bringing  the  boy  or  the  girl  up 
to  the  level  of  the  literature,  the  study  of  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  help  to  make  reading  in  general 
distasteful. 

Even  then,  if  we  grant  that  the  adult  judgment 
is  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  selection  of  books 
for  school  study,  we  must  make  their  power  to 
appeal  to  the  youthful  mind  the  final  test  of  their 
suitability.  If  a  book  is  not  *'  interesting  " — 
meaning  by  that,  that  it  is  either  already  related 
or  can  be  brought  into  relation  to  some  interest 
of  the  pupils — it  is  of  no  educational  value,  and 
its  study  is  worse  than  useless.  It  has  been  too 
long  taken  for  granted  that  what  interests  grown- 
up people  ought  to  interest  boys  and  girls.  But 
the  youth  seems  now  to  have  come  to  his  king- 
dom, and  there  is  a  general  recognition  that  his 
thoughts  and  his  concerns  are  different  from  those 
of  his  elders.  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
is  that  the  reading  imposed  on  him  for  purposes  of 
study  should  be  determined  not  by  a  priori  views 
of  what  a  man  ought  to  know,  but  by  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  growing  mind. 

Here  the  question  at  once  arises  :  What  are 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  adolescent  mind? 
What  are  the  interests,  either  now  present  or 
shaping  themselves,  to  make  their  appearance  in 
the  near  future?  The  answer  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  get ;  but  we  are  not  left  altogether  without 
some  notion  of  it.  The  child-study  movement, 
thought  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  some  facts  about 
the  growth  of  mind  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher.  Meagre  as  these  are,  they  are  full  of 
suggestion  as  to  those  interests  of  youth,  on  which 
with  proper  teaching  the  acquired  taste  for  litera- 
ture can  be  grafted.  Further,  the  teacher,  with  a 
little  child-study  on  his  own  account,  can  help 
himself  to  an  answer  by  finding  out  the  kind  of 
books  his  pupils  read  when  left  to  their  own 
devices.      It  is  going  too  far  to  say  with  one  Ameri- 


can writer,  who  has  made  a  careful  st 
children's  reading,  that  **  when  95  percent 
boys  prefer  adventure,  or  75  per  cent 
girls  prefer  love  stories,  that  is  what  tl 
going  to  read."  There  are  more  ways  c 
fying  a  mental  want  than  one,  and  it 
teacher's  business  to  find  out  the  best  wa 
before  he  can  do  so,  he  must  know  w 
want  is.  In  this  matter  of  reading,  sui 
spontaneous  interests  of  the  pupils  giv 
valuable  guidance  which  the  teacher  w< 
foolish  to  ignore. 
1  Let  us  consider  first  the  general  course 
lescent  growth.  Here  the  central  fact  is  | 
I  the  incidence  of  which  about  the  age  o: 
i  initiates  a  grand  transformation  of  bodyai 
In  school  life,  the  change  usually  becomes 
about  sixteen,  and  nowhere  more  markei 
in  literary  taste  and  appreciation.  For  oui 
purpose,  therefore,  we  may  consider  tl 
immediately  before  and  after  sixteen  as 
tinct  phases. 

In  the  first  phase,  we  note  that  concun 

the  rapid  increase  in  height  and  weight, 

the    most    obvious    indication    of    the   a< 

process  in  the  two  or  three  years  before 

there  are  not  a  few  signs  that  the  interes 

boy  or  girl  are  beginning  to  approximate 

of  the  adult.  Reference  will  be  made  to  this 

length   when   we  come  to  speak  of  the  j 

reading  of  the  boy  or  the  g-irl  at  this  agt 

the  teacher  of  literature,  however,  the  o\ 

ing  fact  is  not  this  approximation  to  adult 

thinking,  but   the  change    in   mental  tone 

shown   in    a  quickened    appreciation  of  r 

I  effects.      It  is   this   that   underlies   the  ne 

;   for  music  about   twelve  in    girls    and  thi 

I   boys,  and  that  appears  a  year  later  in  an  in 

I   desire  for  the  rhythmic  movements  of  dan« 

marching.     Though  in  its  early  forms  a  s( 

crude  phase  of  mind,  like  the  fondness  fc 

colours  and   loud  sounds   that    appears  a 

same  age,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  raw  ma 

all  literary  taste ;  for  the  emotional  rhVthn 

in    it  is    the  basal   experience  out   of  wh 

prose    and    poetry    have    taken    their    ris 

whatever   the  matter  of  the   literature  pt 

the  scholar   at  the   period   from    twelve  t 

or  sixteen,   care  ought  to  be   taken   that 

prose  and  poetry  there  should   be   a  well 

rhythm.      So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 

literature  that  the  thirteen-year-old  can  b 

like  is  of  this  kind.     With  proper  teachii 

is  nothing  to  prevent  a  junior  class  coming 

declamatory  prose,  or  ballad  and  kindred 

such  as  that  of  Scott  and  Macaulay,  or  ev 

j   resounding  blank  verse  like  * '  Sohrab  and  R 

!   It   should   be   added  that   the    teacher's  a 

I   bring  out  the  feeling  effects  in  his  readii 

I  important  factor  in  winning  this  appreciat 

j       There  is  a  great  increase  in  emotional  : 

'   at  puberty,   but  as   the  physical  changes 

'    lowed   by   great    mental    changes,    the   r 

emotions  spend  themselves  in  the  creatioi 

enthusiasms  and  interests,  and  the  rhvthir 


iTies  less  important.  This  is  the  age  when 
ithetic  and  ethical  ideals  from  which  ori- 
lll  that  is  ^reat  and  noble  in  literature 
dominant  elements  in  personal  conscious- 
Lccordint^rly,  if  the  great  books  of  the  past 
tip  the  growing^  soul  to  brinff  its  inchoate 
f  into  forms  worthy  of  a  rational  being» 
fit  be  chosen  with  wisdom  and  discrimina- 
d  taught  at  the  proper  season.  The  ques- 
ig^ain  one  of  rlg-ht  order.     \Vhi<'h  phase  ol 

I  comes  first?  It  is  not  easy  to  generalise; 
f  there  are  considerable  variations  in  in- 
cases.    But,  speakinjr  broadly,  the  earliest 

Ex  seems  to  be  the  feeling  for  nature. 
ever,  flowers  and  clouds  and  mountains 
i  are  seen  as  things  of  beauty^  and  it 
ra  worthy  interpreter  to  make  the  whole 
house  beautiful  Happy  the  teacher 
^fts  and  knowledge  fit  him  for  the  task  of 
|he  poetry  of  nature  live  again  in  the  souls 
ipils  I  About  the  same  time,  or  it  may  he 
later,  the  new  sex  activities  struggle  out 
into  mind,  and  become  part  of  the  spirit 
>rthwith,  the  romantic  1ove»  mystery  of 
IS  to  the  pubescent,  becomes  full  of  mean- 
Ira^t  regions  of  poetry  unfold  their  secrets. 
literature  rightly  selected  can  anticipate 
>are  for  experience.  The  age  of  the  first 
Hiding  of  love  is  also  the  age  of  ethical 
pg,  which  expresses  itself  sometimes  in 
^  conversion  J  and  more  frequently  in  a 
ousness  of  purpose*  This  is  a  pre-condi- 
understanding  our  graver  poets,  our 
and  our  Words wc)rths»  thtmisrives  men  of 
seriousness  that  had  something  of  per- 
Idoleseence  in  it,  Last  of  all,  some  two 
jler,  when  the  youth  Is  about  eighteen, 
|tes  place  a  great  intellectual  advance,  in 
pnt  of  the  earlier  lesthetic  and  moral 
that  opens  to  him  the  greatest  things  in 
he  literature  of  philosophy  and  poetic 
After  that,  experience  may  extend 
tig,  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  lan- 
cunnot  be  brought  in  some  measure 
he  scope  of  the  youth  of  generous  heart 
id  capacity. 

f  we  have  spoken  about  the  adolescent 
(tent    in  general    terms ;    but   the  teacher 

II  the  better  if  he  can  find  out  by  personal 
the  individual  bent  of  mind  of  his  pupils. 
te  certain  broad  interests  common  to  all 
there  arc  others  of  a  more  local  kind,  due 
ifluence  of  home  and  district.  Tlie  better 
her  knows  both,  the  more  satisfactory  will 
rescriptiun  of  reading.  In  the  first  place, 
be  worth  his  while  to  make  himself  ac- 
I  with  the  results  of  similar  inquiries  that 
^fttnade  at  various  times,  both  in  this 
Pb  tn  .America;^  he  will  then  know  what 
Svr.  t  have  found  two  methods  of  use  in 
Iry  of  this  kind.  The  simplest  and  most 
ting  was  to  get  the  older  pupils  to  become 
fraphical   about    their   reading,   past    and 

u  there  W  nn  iotemting  fturnmory  of  American  toveitigii* 
pgr  il*U'»  •*  Adolwccnce,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  175  **j?. 


present.  Girls  in  particular  are  often  apt  psycho- 
logists, and  can  dtsentagle  with  considerable 
success  their  likes  and  dislikes.  This  method  is 
jnost  sticcessful  with  the  best  pupils.  For  this 
reason^  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  finding  out 
what  the  more  ordinary  boys  and  girls  think  about 
tlieir  reading  when  it  is  going  on.  This  can  be 
most  easily  done  either  by  prescribing  reading 
from  a  comprehensive  list  of  books,  as  part  of 
the  class-work,  or,  better  still,  by  managing  a 
school  library  and  keeping  careful  note  of  the 
books  that  go  out  most  and  least  frequently.  M 
■  his  experience  is  like  mine*  the  teacher  will  proli- 
ably  learn  some  unexpected  facts  about  tlie  likes 
and  dislikes  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  matter  of 
reading.* 

Partly  by  way  of  ilkistration,  partly  because  it 
has  some  bearing  on  what  comes  after,  I  may  note 
briefly  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  made  by 
myself.  The  reading  interest  of  boys,  I  found, 
becomes  keen  for  the  first  time  at  twelve  or  thir- 
teen»  and  the  books  that  then  appeal  are  tales  of 
adventure :  the  heroes  in  biography  and  fiction 
are  the  men  who  tin  things.  This  is  the  age  of 
the  penny  dreadful,  which,  after  all,  is  not  a  very 
bad  form  of  reading  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  sees 
in  it  only  the  natural  reaction  from  the  monotony 
of  the  actual,  and  who  knows  how  to  displace 
it  by  better  reading  of  a  like  kind  that  takes  away 
the  reader  to  scenes  of  action  at  a  romantic  dis- 
tance from  his  own  experience.  About  fourteen, 
a  new  phase  appears.  The  interest  in  the  records 
of  energetic  life  is  still  maintained,  but  the  heroes 
are  found  nearer  home  than  the  Indian  or  the 
pirate.  Tliis  is  the  age  when  the  detective  story 
begins  to  appeal  to  certain  boys,  and  the  school 
story  which  idealises  even  more  familiar  condi- 
tions becomes  interesting.-  .\bout  sixteen,  the 
boy  begins  to  broaden  out  in  his  likings,  and,  while 
still  retaining  his  fondness  for  adventure  stories, 
is  ready  to  admit  adult  forms  of  reading  to  a  place 
among  his  interests.  The  reading  of  girls  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  boys  at  two  or  three 
points.  At  an  age  when  their  brothers  are  either 
not  reading  at  all  or  are  deep  in  pirate  lore,  the 
girls  arc  busy  with  sentimental  books,  in  which 
tales  of  love  or  piety  are  predominant.  Happily 
the  rising  flood  of  the  new  life  at  puberty  carries 
them  back  to  a  healthier  point  of  view ;  and  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  their  reading  often  takes  a  new 
turn  more  in  keeping  with  their  years.  Stories 
about  schoolgirls  which  do  not  appeal  earlier  are 
now^  read — a  clear  indication  that  they  are  escaping 
from  unreflecting  alisorption  in  themselves  and  are 
idealising  their  own  kind  of  life.  Some  girls 
show  the  reaction  from  the  excessive  femininity  of 
the  earlier  years  by  a  fondness  for  boys'  stories. 
But   in  a  vear  or  two  there  is  a  return  to  adult 


i  A*  an  intetcstins  exampk,  I  m«y  ni«tition  the  fjtct  ibal.  contrary  io  my 
own  ^<tx«  tat  ions  and  the  general  opiiut'ii  v^r  i.julu,  1  r.uinil  ii  lingular 
unanimity  among  my  h.^y  frterdi  \n    <  '  f-tJ  » 

t(^mpli^g  volume  00  the  life  of  N.aiJS-i  ■  a(  s 

libTrtTy  to  which  s>nte  forty  hoy*  «»ii*5  inut  j 

whole  >e»r  ii  wa^  never  iak«en  oui. 

'■*  The  »ione*  of  R-  M.  lUllar  tynt  nrc  excellent  for  iht  bay  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen ;  tho^  vf  Mr.  Hei>(y  are  ApfneCiated  mofti  m  ye*r  er  two  lafer, 
when  tbe  boy  becomes  int«r«t(cd  111  boy«  m  Mtbjcvi*  at  fiction. 
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interests,  usually  more  complete  than  in  the  case 
of  the  boy,  and  the  reading  is  for  the  most  part 
adult  in  character. 

Having-  reviewed  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  adolescent  mind  in  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  teacher  of  literature,  we  may  now  make  an 
attempt  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books  for  study  in  i 
the  secondary  school  on  the  lines  of  the  previous  j 
discussion.  Are  there  any  general  principles  to  . 
guide  us  in  our  selection  ?  I  suggest  as  a  guiding  I 
rule  that  most  of  the  books  to  be  studied  should 
be  chosen  from  the  work  of  the  romantic  writers. 
It  is  not  altogether  a  fanciful  parallelism  to  see  in 
the  ages  of  romantic  writing  a  national  mood  akin 
to  that  of  the  adolescent.  Whether  we  consider 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  with  its  breezy,  adventurous 
life,  or  the  more  reflective  period  in  which  Words- 
worth is  the  great  figure,  we  find  the  restless  in- 
tensity of  spirit  that  marks  adolescence;  and  the 
result  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  There  is  the 
same  weariness  of  ordinary  ways,  the  same  desire 
to  hear  of  life  removed  from  the  present  to  a 
romantic  distance  in  far-off  lands  or  far  back 
times ;  and  when  this  restlessness  is  driven  inward 
and  provokes  reflection,  there  is  the  same  turning 
from  the  world  of  men  to  find  nature  sympathetic. 
If  then  it  be  granted  that  the  selection  of  literature 
should  be  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  pupil,  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  the  romantic  writers  abund- 
ant material  for  literary  study.  ^ 

For  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  list  of  suitable 
books  for  studv  we  may  divide  the  secondary- 
school  period  into  three  stages  :  (i)  From  twelve 
to  fourteen ;  (2)  from  fourteen  to  sixteen ;  and  (3) 
from  sixteen  upward. 

(i)  Prose. — R.  L.  Stevenson  :  **  Treasure  Is- 
land,'* **  Kidnapped  "  ;  Conan  Doyle:  **  The 
White  Company,"  *' Micah  Clarke";  Addison: 
**  The  De  Coverley  Papers  "  and  other  selected 
essays  ;  Malory  :   Selections. 

Poetry.— Scott  :  **  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  **  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  "  (long  descriptions  of 
scenery  better  omitted) ;  Macaulay  :  **  Lays,"  &c.  ; 
Goldsmith:  **  The  Deserted  Village";  Long- 
fellow: "Evangeline";  Coleridge:  **  The  An- 
cient Mariner";  Shakespeare:  **  Julius  Caesar," 
**  The   Merchant  of  Venice." 

(2)  Prose.— Scott :  **  Ivanhoe,"  **  Rob  Roy  "; 
Dickens  :  "  David  Copperfield  ";  **  English 
Essays"  (World's  Classics  Series);  Lamb: 
"Essays  of  Elia  "  (selected);^  Macaulay  (selec- 
tions -  rather  than  complete  essays) ;  Ruskin  : 
"  Sesame  and  Lilies  "  (for  girls). 

Poetry.— Byron  :  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
at,^e  " ;  Wordsworth:  Selected  Poems;  Gray; 
Cowper ;  Milton:  Shorter  Poems;  Tennyson: 
"  Idvlls  of  the  King";  Shakespeare:  "The 
Tempest,"  *' As  You  Like  it." 

1  It  is  possible  that  some  may  argue  that  just  because  the  weaknesses  of 
atlolcsccnce  and  of  romantici«;m  are  the  same,  the  more  exact  work  of  the 
classical  writers  ought  to  be  read  as  a  corrective.  The  question  is  really  a 
fundamental  one  for  the  philosophy  of  education  and  too  bi<»  to  be  discussed 
in  a  footnote.  I  think  that  there  is  enough  truth  in  the  criticism  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  introduce  the  classical  writers  in  the  last  years  of  the  school 
course  after  the  taste  for  good  reading  has  l:)cen  established  ;  but  even  then 
I  would  keep  them  subordinate  to  the  romantic  poets  and  novelists 

'•^  The  sr lections  published  by  Arnold  (2</.)  are  good.  Almost  all  the 
/ejections  of  the  same  series  are  suitable  for  this  stage. 


(3)  For  pupils  over  sixteen,  the  books 
ought  to  be  grouped  in  periods.  For  exi 
class  might  profitably  go  over  the  chief  p 
prose-writers  of  the  age  of  Wordsworl 
attempt  to  view  the  romantic  moveme 
whole  in  doing  so.  Partly  for  purposes 
parison,  partly  because  a  school  course 
it  would  be  incomplete,  there  ought  to  l 
to  the  study  list  one  of  Shakespeare' 
tragedies,  preferably  **  Macbeth."  Or, 
good  year's  reading  could  be  got  out  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  wit 
Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  to  supplemen 
represent  a  more  modern  phase  of  literatur 
ably  the  teacher's  own  preferences  ought 
for  most  at  this  stage ;  for  only  in  so  far  2 
fill  literature  with  personal  feeling  can  h< 
succeed  as  a  teacher  of  older  pupils. 

RECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
OF  CHEMICAL    CHANGE. 
By  W.  A.  Davis,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 
Demonstrator   in   Chemistry,    Central    Tcchnica 
London. 

III. — The  Problems  of  Combusti 
(jcontinued). 

IN  the  last  article  (The  School  World 
1907)  it  was  shown  that  the  burning  c 
gen  involved  much   more   than  is  e: 
in  the  equation 

the  nature  of  the  change  occurring  be 
cussed  at  some  length.  In  the  present  a 
changes  which  take  place  w^hen  a  hyd 
such  as  methane  is  burnt  in  an  ordir 
flame,  or  when  alcohol  is  consumed  in 
lamp,  will  be  considered. 

Faraday  taught  that  in  such  cases  of 
tion  the  hydrogen  exercises  a  greater  '< 
for  oxygen  than  carbon,  so  that  if  air  b 
in  insufficient  quantity,  some  of  the  cai 
remain  unburnt  and  appear  as  smoke, 
that  hydrogen  is  liberated  when  certaii 
carbons  are  exploded  with  a  quantity  oJ 
insufficient  for  their  complete  combus 
Kersten,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1861,  to 
that,  before  any  portion  of  the  hydrogen 
all  the  carbon  is  oxidised  to  carbon  mono? 
that  then  the  excess  of  oxygen  divid 
between  the  carbon  monoxide  and  h; 
This  view  gained  support,  thirty  yeai 
wards,  from  the  ingenious  experim 
Smithells  and  Ingle  on  the  structure  of 
flames,  and  from  the  results  of  Lean  ai 
who  showed  -  that  when  ethylene  is  fired 


1  Say,  VVordsworih,  Coleridge.  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  and  I 
ing  the  reading  lUt  given  in  Wyatt's  excellent  ••Tntoria! 
English  Literature,"  or  u^ing  such  selections  as  those  giren  ia 
Poets,"  or  Arnold's  selections  from  the  poets  and  prose-writers. 

2  In  addition  to  ihe  papers  named  in  the  last  article  the  <ollfl 
referred  to  :  Smithells  and  Ingle,  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.*  1892,  : 
Lean  and  Rone,  iSiW.,  873;  Bone  and  Cain,  Trans.,  t?97,  ^ 
Wheeler,  Trans.,  1902,  535;  1931,  1074;  1904.  693;  Bone  aa 
Proc.,  1904.  127;  Trans.,  1906,  660  and  1614;  Bone  and  Stock 

1904,  693  ;  Bone  and  Smith,  Trans.  1905  ,  910;  6<Mie  and  Asm 

1905,  1232  ;  1906,  652.    Armstrong,  Trans.,  1903,  xo£8- 


ItifTie  of  oxygen  the  result  of  the  interaction 
^pressed  approximately  by  the  equation 

wever,    ethylene    is    exploded    with 

own  volume  of  oxyg^en,  although  the 

•urring'  is  mainly  that  expressed  by  the 

ivcn^      the     saturated      hydrocarbon 

also    formed  I    tog^ether    with    some 

small  quantity  of  solid  carbon  being 

In    1897  Bone  and   Cain   showed  that 

on   explosion    with   less   than    its  own 

oxyg-en,    also   gave  carbon    monoxide 

en,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

C2H4  +  Oj=2CO  +  H^, 

of   acetylene   being   resolved    into   its 

y    the  shock    of   the    explosion,    solid 

ain   being    formed.     Whilst    there  was 

>t   in   these  experiments   as   to  tlie  nature 

products    formed    in    each    case,    it    was 

Jy     unlikely    that    the    actual     mechanism 

simple  as  that  expressed  in  the  equations 


further  oxidation  (or  hydroxylation)  giving  rise  to 

Oil                            OH  OH 

pOH  ^OH  ^OH 

^H  ^OH  '"OH 

H  H  OH 

M«Cbsnediol  M«th*n«triol  ^TethaI1etet^ol 

(=farfnaldehyde+warer)  (=forTnic  »cid  + water)  (=scArbonic  add  +  waicr). 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  Bone  and 
Wheeler  by  heating  mixtures  of  methane  and 
oxygen  in  glass  bulbs  during  prolonged  periods 
at  temperatures  between  300^  and  400°  C. ;  unlike 
the  explosion  of  methane  with  oxygen  which 
liberated  hydrogen,  this  treatment  gave  rise  to 
carbon  monoxide  and  %vater,  no  hydrogen  being 
formed.  The  results  at  first  seemed  to  point  to  a 
simultaneous  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
as  expressed  by  the  equation 

2CH,  +  30,  =  2C04  4H5O, 
but   subsequently   very  dififercnt  results   were  ob- 


piven ;  these  show  merely  the  final  result 
explosion    and    give    no    picture    of   the 
\  occurring  whilst   it   is  in   progress.     In 
rof.     Armstrong    fiad    pointed    out    that, 
^  the  "  interactions  in  flames  as  consist- 
series  of  simultaneous   and  consecutive 
i  of  V  hich  we  can  only  examine  the  final 
tatCp"  it  was  unsafe  *'  to  infer  that  either 
lation   of   hydrocarbons  or  the   separation 
^n  and  also  of  hydrogen  from  them  takes 
jtirely  in  anyone  way.**     It  was  premature 
lade  from  the  results  referred  to  that  carbon 
dised  in  preference  to  hydrogen. 
1897  a  series  of  very  striking  researches 
incomplete    combustion    of   hydrocarbons 
I  made  by  Prof.  Bone  in  conjunction  with 
kbe  results  of  which   show   that,    in  com- 
oxygen  is  gradually  introduced   into  the 
rbon   molecule  precisely  in  the  same  way 
when  wet  oxidising  agents  are  used,  and 
Principle  there  is  practically  no  distinction 
shivv  combustion  and   the  high  tempera- 
plosive  changes  occurring  In  a  flame.      It 
that  the  oxidation  of  a  hydrocarbon  such 
Jane    occurs    in    a  series    of  stages*    each 
te  ®^  hydroxylation,  brought  about  in  the 
Biiner  as  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  itself, 
influence  of  oxygen  and  water  conjointly ^ 
ined  in  the  second  article  of  this  series. 
!  gives  initially  methyl  alcohol.  CH^^OH, 

on 
qi  +  oHj -f  o,  -  c{;{ + H  A> 

H 


M 


tained  when  an  arrangement  was  devised  by 
means  of  which  the  mixture  of  methane  and 
oxygen  could  be  circulated  through  a  Jena  glass 
combustion  tube  heated  at  about  450°,  filled  with 
fragments  of  ignited  porous  porcelain ;  any  liquid 
products  formed  were  condensed  by  suitable 
cooling  apparatus  and  in  this  way  were  prevented 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  undergoing  further 
oxidation.  The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  glass  globe  A  served  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  circulating  gases  :  it  contained  a  few  c.c. 
of  water,  so  that  the  gases  circulating  were  always 
moist.  BC  is  the  glass  tube  heated  in  a 
furnace ;  F  and  G,  glass  worms  cooled  by  water 
to  condense  liquid  products ;  M,  a  mercury  pump 
so  arranged  as  to  cause  a  constant  circulation  of 
the  gases,  the  gas  pumped  off  being  returned  at 
N  to  the  system  ABC  by  means  of  a  glass  con- 
necting tube,    P. 

Samples  of  gas  could  be  removed  for  analysis 
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at  any  moment  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  Sprengel 
pump.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  it  was 
possible  to  show  that  the  water  condensed  in  F 
and  G  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
formaldehyde,  HCHO;  in  one  experiment  22  per 
cent,  of  the  methane  burnt  was  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  the  formaldehyde  being  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  methanediol  originating 
in  the  manner  explained  above.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  gaseous  product  consisted  of 
carbon  dioxide,  comparatively  little  carbon 
monoxide  being  produced.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  arose  from  the  formation 
of  methanetetrol,  C(OH)4,  this  substance  being 
resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The 
formation  of  methyl  alcohol,  which  was  stated 
above  to  be  the  primary  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  methane,  could  not  be  directly  demonstrated 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  undergoes  oxidation 
under  the  conditions  used  more  readily  than 
methane  itself ;  but  subsequent  experiments, 
which  showed  the  possibility  of  oxidising  ethane 
to  ethyl  alcohol,  made  its  production  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  change  a  practical  certainty. 

The  fact  that  formaldehyde  is  produced  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  slow  oxidation  of  methane 
makes  it  possible  to  explain  the  formation  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  when  an  equi- 
molecular  mixture  of  methane  and  oxygen  is 
exploded.  On  being  heated  strongly  formal- 
dehyde is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation 

The  liberation  of  hydrogen,  which  was  formerly 
considered  to  show  that  oxygen  combines  with 
carbon  in  preference  to  hydrogen,  is,  in  reality, 
merely  the  result  of  the  thermal  decomposition  of 
one  of  the  primary  products  of  the  oxidation. 
The  actual  behaviour  of  formaldehyde,  on  being 
heated,  was  found  by  Bone  and  Smith  entirely  to 
confirm  this  view. 

Leaving  the  combustion  of  the  simple  hydro- 
carbon methane,  we  are  in  a  position  to  consider 
that  of  the  next  member  of  the  series  of  paraffins 
— namely,  ethane.  Here  matters  are  somewhat 
more  complicated,  but — and  the  remark  holds 
true  of  other  hydrocarbons,  such  as  ethylene  and 
acetylene — the  general  principle  of  oxidation  which 
has  already  been  stated — that  oxidation  is 
primarily  hydroxylation — enables  the  general 
course  of  the  action  to  be  followed. 

CI!3CH3->CH,-Cir,OII->ClI.,CH(OII)o-> 

Ethane  Ethyl  alcohol  EthaneHiol 

CH3CHO+II0O 
Acetaldehyde. 

Ethyl  alcohol  is  the  primary  product,  but  being 
more  susceptible  to  oxidation  than  ethane  itself 
it  is  rapidly  converted  into  ethanediol,  which  is 
resolved  into  acetaldehyde  and  water.  As  com- 
bustion proceeds,  part  of  the  acetaldehyde  is  de- 
composed by  heat  into  methane  and  carbon 
monoxide, 

whilst  the  remainder  is  further  oxidised  to  form 
probably  glycollic  aldehyde, 

C//,CH0->0II-CII./C110, 


which  then  breaks  down  into  formaldehyc 
decomposition  products  carbon  monox 
hydrogen  : 

CH2(0H)CH(»2CH2O-»2C0r2H*. 

Some  of  the  formaldehyde  undergoes 
oxidation,  giving  ultimately  carbon  die: 
is  seen  that  at  an  early  stage  the  et 
resolved  into  methane  or  derivatives  of  r 
the  slow  combustion  of  which  has  alrea 
dealt  with.  The  foregoing  series  of  chi 
also  applicable  to  explain  the  process 
occurring  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
ordinary  alcohol :  in  this  case,  as  in  that  o 
the  parent  hydrocarbon,  a  complex  pn 
obtained,  consisting  of  carbon  dioxide, 
monoxide,  methane,  hydrogen,  acetaldehyc 
aldehyde  and  steam,  in  proportions  whi< 
widely  according  to  the  conditions. 

The  behaviour  on  combustion  of  hydr 
more  complex  than  ethane — whether 
paraffin  or  other  series — is  doubtless  si 
that  of  ethane,  but  purely  thermal  chan 
play  a  more  important  part.  When  co 
is  once  started  the  more  complex  hydr 
are  resolved  by  heat  into  simple  hyd 
molecules  prior  to  oxidation.  Paraffins 
resolved  into  a  paraffin  containing  half  th( 
of  carbon  atoms  present  in  the  oririoa 
carbon,   thus  : 

and  olefines  into  a  lower  paraffin  and  th 
sponding  acetylene  : 

*-TinH4„  =  Cull  211  +  2  +  Cn»*2ji  _  ^ 

Carbon  is  the  final  result  in  such  proces: 
pushed  to  the  extreme.  .A  similar  serie 
ruptive  changes  probably  takes  place  di 
burning  of  other  organic  substances  sue 
fats  and  waxes,  and  we  are  thus  broughi 
the  point  from  which  we  started — F 
conception  of  the  changes  occurring  in 
flame. 

The  most  striking  fact  established 
researches  briefly  summarised  above  is 
parative  simplicity  of  the  actual  processe 
ring  during  combustion ;  the  results  app 
plicated  because  several  changes  occur 
side  or  successively  with  extreme  rapic 
each    change   in  itself  is  of    a    simple  cl 

i  Thus    it  has    been    shown    that    the    oxid 
methane  at  300-400°  instead  of  being  a  • 

!  molecular  process  expressed  by  the  equa 

2CIl4  +  30a  =  2CO  +  4H,O. 

and  necessitating  the  simultaneous  coales 
five  different  molecules,  is  in  reality  a 
occurring  in  stages,  each  of  which  im 
system  of  two  or  three  molecules  onl 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  su 
changes  occur,  as  demonstrated  by  the  ! 
the  phenomena  of  explosion  waves,  is  perl 
most  surprising  feature  in  connection  wii 
phenomena ;   but    in    the  present  place  il 

:  possible  to  do  more  than  make  a  passing 

^  lo  lh\s  side  of  the  question. 


DBER 

Rteachers'   pensions.! 

^m  By  Fred  CiurleSi  H.A> 

^ft  Strand   School,   London. 

IL 

■E  the  larger  schools  find  difficulty  in 
pTov\d\nf^  money  for  pensions  or  retire- 
ment allowances,  the  smaller  schools ,  while 
p  cannot  be  expected  to  do  anythingf.  The 
lifl^iculty  is,  of  course,  want  of  money ; 
>stacles,  which  are  certainly  not  insuper- 
^e  the  movement  of  men  from  schmjl  to 
often  from  one  district  to  another,  and 
bstant  disappearance  from  the  profession, 
tr  leaving  a  school,  the  ^overnin^  body  of 
|as  been  paying-  one-half  of  his  insurance 
n,  would,  if  presented  with  the  policy , 
^at  ditTicuIty  in  paying  the  increased  pre- 
and  to  surrender  the  poliry  would  mean 
:able  loss  of  very  hard-earned  savings. 
^4  a  special  sub-committee  of  the  Joint 
nee  of  the  Incorporated  Associations  of 
tsters  and  Assistant-masters  drew  up  a 
"ttrliicli  was  afterwnrds  adopted  by  the  con- 
and  by  both  associations.    The  committee 

•considered  a  number  of  schemes  in  respect  of 
iciple^  nnd  derails.  The  scheme  of  the  WcUh 
loard  commends;  itself,  not  only  because  it  applies 
bole  of  Wiil«*s  and  is  fidimnistert'd  by  a  centra] 
but  also  because  of  the  manner  in  which  ron- 
to  the  fund  are  regulated  and  graduated.*  A 
Inn  for  the  whole  of  England  would»  in  the 
4  your  commit  lee,  best  meet  thp  needs  and  re- 
of  secondary  teacheis  in  ihis  country  ;  and, 
me  on  the<^e  or  similar  lines  must  ultimately 
OS  the  onlv  ^atisfactoiy  s,oUition  of  a  very 
rohlem.  It  dor^  not  appear  probable,  for  divers 
that  such  adoption  Is  likely  lo  take  place  at 
^  in  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime^  how- 
id  education  authorities  (both  county  councils 
|«igh  councils)  should  be  urged  to  establish 
ill  a  somewhat  similar  character.  ,  .  .  The  com- 
lieves  that  the  best  course  at  present  would  be 
authority  lo  devise  its  own  plan  In  view  of  the 
Mids  of  the  district.  Where,  however,  this  is  not 
committee  is  prepared  lo  recommend  the  adop- 
ich  proposals  as  are  now  bvin^  made  by  high- 
iranrc  companies-  .  ,  , 

the     committee     desires     to     put     forward     as 
of  any  scheme  which  is  adopted  : 
dilated   contribu lions  by   masters, 
trfhutions   of    at    least    equal   amount    by   govern- 
or local  aythortties* 
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h\%  fcate  the  age  tnusi  be  undcrtlf>od  lo  be  the  Age  «t  the  date 
'in  to  ihe  pension  Tund  t    id"^  >»iUfy,  however,  %i  the 
;  of  each  lUO-e^i^iive  <  .irunhmion, 
nfrHiHg  Bcyini.'-IUr.  c -orribution*  of  the  counly 
miiet  sKalJ  be  on  a  «cale  60  per  cent,   higbtr  than  the  scjile  for 


(c)  A  retiring  age  of  sixty,  with  an  option  to  an 
assistant-master  of  retiring  on  reaching  the  age  of  fiflV- 
fivG  and  upwards  up  to  sixtyt  and  an  option  to  the  head- 
master (with  the  permission  of  the  governing  body)  to 
defer  the  retirement  of  the  assistant-master  to  any  age 
nol  exceeding  sixty-five. 

Note. — The  age  of  sixty  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com* 
mi t tee,  the  most  ftlting  age  for  retiremi^nt,  but  in  many 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  a  later  limit  in  order  to 
prevent  the  scheme  becoming  too  burdensome  to  the  parties 
involved. 

(if)  In  the  e^tivxK  of  a  teacher  retiring  before  the  limit- 
ing age,  his  contributions  should  in  all  cases  be  returned 
to  htm,  und  where  his  services  have  extended  over  severaF 
years,  there  should  be  in  addition  a  reasoniihlr  rate  off 
intereiit  ;ind  some  small  !.hare,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  his  service,   in  the  profits  or  bonuses. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  **  bad  life,"  the  risk  should  be 
shared  between  the  master  and  the  other  contributory  or 
contributories  (not  being  masters)  to  the  fund.  (This 
might  be  done  on  tho  principle  of  a  sinking'fund  policy^ 
or  in  some  other  similar  way.) 

These  paragraphs  are  cited  at  length  because 
the  n^port  has  the  sanction  of  the  two  bodies 
mainly  concerned  and  best  able  lo  gauge  the  effect 
of  offering  pensions  to  both  head-  and  assistant- 
masters. 

Other  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  by 
individuals,  and  have  received  more  or  less  sup- 
port. But  few  have  been  tried  owing  to  lack  of 
money.  The  same  serious  want  has  prevented  any 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  permissive  clauses 
inserted  in  the  schemes  of  inany  schools  for  girls. 
Of  these  I  have  not  suflicicnt  knowledge  to  offer 
any  summary  of  the  arrangements  for  pensions  and 
retiring  allowances.  1  know  only  of  arrange- 
ments of  easy  terms  granted  by  insurance  coi 
panics. 

To  return  to  the  other  suggestions »  some  of 
which  seem  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
pensions  should  be  attached  lo  the  masterships; 
if  the  scheme  is  worked  by  an  outside  company, 
that  is,  by  a  company  other  than  the  school 
governorsi  the  premium  should  be  paid,  partly  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  school  and  partly  by 
the  incumbent  by  deduction  from  salary ;  it  would 
be  better  that  the  salary  quoted  be  net,  after  allow*- 
ance  has  been  made  for  the  insurance  premium. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  should  depend  on  the 
salary,  say  three-quarters  of  the  last  salary.  In 
the  same  way  with  Ihe  junior  masterships;  the 
salary  being  less,  the  retiring  allowance  would  be 
less,  and  consequently  there  would  still  be  the 
same  desire  for  proinotion.  So  with  heads  of 
departments  and  well-defined  masterships*  in 
which  slight  rearrangement  of  work  or  staff  would 
make  no  difference.  The  ordinary  mastershi 
could  well  be  arranged  on  exactly  similar  Hnes  b; 
means  of  a  salary  scale  like  those  now  bernj 
adopted  by  the  county  councils  and  other  govenv 
ing  bodies. 

Another  suggestion  which  overcomes  the  difii^ 
culty  of  want  of  uniformity  and  diminishes  the 
money  diOiculty,  together  with  a  modification  of 
it,  is   the   last  that   will   be  noticed.     A   uniform 
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scheme  should  be  applied  to  all  schools  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Education.  The  most  original 
feature  of  this  scheme  is  that  the  assistant-master, 
the  governing  body  of  the  school,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  should  pay  equal  shares  of  the  pre- 
mium ;  the  scheme  should  be  managed  by  the 
Board ;  an  assistant-master  leaving  a  school 
before  he  has  earned  a  pension  should  receive  his 
own  contributions  with  interest,  while  the  other 
contributions  revert  to  the  fund.  The  pension 
should  depend  on  length  of  service  and  on  salary. 

As  uniformity  within  certain  limits  is  necessary, 
no  scheme  which  has  not  the  sanction  and  aid  of 
the  central  authority  can  hope  to  succeed.  With- 
out the  aid  of  public  money  no  scheme  can  be 
worked  effectively,  and  the  one  and  only  power 
capable  of  inaugurating  a  satisfactory  pension 
scheme  is   therefore  the  Government. 


THE     EQUIPMENT     OF     GEOGRAPHICAL 

LABORATORIES.! 

By  A.  E.  L.   Hudson.   B.A.  (Oxon.), 

The  County  School,   Pontypridd. 

IL 

IT  will  perhaps  not  always  be  possible  for  all 
the  geographical  work  of  a  large  school  to 
be  done  in  the  laboratory ;  and  that  part  which 
can  be  transferred  with  the  least  inconvenience  to 
ordinary  class-rooms  will  be  the  most  elementary 
part.  To  this  end  boxes  of  apparatus  may  be 
arranged,  each  of  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  teaching  of  some  definite  topic.  Boxes  about 
18  by  15  by  9  inches — very  nearly  the  size  of  the 
boxes  in  which  condensed  milk  tins  are  packed, 
which  boxes  may,  indeed,  be  used,  faute  de  mieux 
— may  be  fitted  with  projecting  handles  and  with  a 
strip  of  wood  under  each  end.  The  handles  enable 
the  boxes  to  be  carried  about  from  room  to  room, 
and  the  strips  underneath  are  of  such  a  length 
and  so  placed  as  to  fit  closely  into  the  mouth  of 
a  similar  box  below.  The  boxes  form  a  neat  pile, 
and  a  lid  for  the  top  one  keeps  out  dust.  Such 
boxes  might  contain  : 

(i)  Models  made  with  rubber  balls,  knitting 
needles,  corks,  and  black,  white,  and  red  paint, 
and  fixed  on  black  wooden  bases,  to  illustrate  the 
circles  of  the  sphere. 

(2)  A  similar  set  arranged  to  show  day  and 
night,  with  a  sheet  metal  or  card  attachment,  or 
preferably  a  separate  model,  to  show  the  relation 
between  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  position  of 
the  sun. 

(3)  A  set  for  the  seasons,  with  inclined  axis. 

(4)  Set  of  eflobcs,  such  as  Philips'  \s,  6d. 
Graphic  globes,  variously  split,  graduated  and 
mounted,  to  follow  up  the  same  subjects.  j 

(5)  Sets  to  illustrate  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
the  tides.  ' 

r^ach  of  the  above  sets  should  be  supplied  with 
a  dull  black  screen  for  use  as  a  background,  and 
with  a  suitably  shaded  burner  for  connection  to  the 
i^'^as  supply  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

'  'Jht  /ir.yt  uriicle  appcired  in  The  Sciiujl  World  for  August,   1907.        | 


All  mounts  and  non-significant  parts  she 
painted  black. 

Series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  some 
or  classification — e.g,  : 

(6)  The  water-cycle  and  its  work.    The  s 
detached  block,  weathered  blocks  boulder, 
sea-sand,  mud,  sea-salt,  chalk.     Models  o: 
valleys  and  sea-deposits  in  illustration. 

(7)  Rock  specimens  to  sHoav  the  more  < 
characteristics  of  sedimentary  and  igneous 

(8)  Sets  of  small  specimens  of  minerals  an 
for  observation,  description,  and  compari 
individual  pupils. 

For  more  advanced  work  the  **  series-1 
of  the  museum  will  be  suitable. 

The  shelf  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these 
as  being  fixed  outside  a  window  facing  nc 
is  intended  to  hold  a  fixed  globe,  a  directioi 
like  those  placed  at  view-points  in  Con 
tourist  resorts,  a  quadrant  for  observing  tl 
dian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  a  simple  gnor 

The  fixed  globe  has  its  axis  parallel  w 
of  the  earth,  and  the  radius  running  to  the 
observation  set  in  the  vertical;  it  is  tj 
always  similarly  situated,  with  regard  to  t 
to  the  real  earth,  and  by  consequence  s 
illuminated ;  in  order  to  have  the  boundarie 
illumination  fairly  visible  it  is  found  necess; 
the  shelf,  &c.,  be  painted  a  dull  black,  to 
excessive  reflection  on  to  the  shaded  parts 
globe  differs  from  that  described  by  Prof.  C 
in  the  August  issue  of  The  School  \Vc 
being  permanently  fixed  and  in  possessing 
means  of  adjustment  for  latitude  nor  c 
meridian  :  the  former  is  not  necessary  for 
globe ;  the  latter  it  is  proposed  to  add,  but 
a  form  as  to  be  not  only  movable  but  ren 
the  idea  being  to  present  the  natural  condi 
simply  as  possible.  The  difficulty  of  pr 
from  the  weather  is  overcome  by  placing  tl 
under  the  kind  of  glass  shade  which  is 
protect  wax  flowers. 

The  gnomon  is  lo  cm.  high,  and  stan 
slate  surface;  measurements  of  the  shado 
from  its  foot  are  made  by  members  of  th 
and  given  to  the  whole  class  to  record  and 

The  true  and  magnetic  meridians  are 
by  red  and  black  arrows  respectively  on  ( 
walls  of  the  school  buildings ;  they  intersc 
a  mark  to  which  the  plumb-line  of  the  th< 
is  set.  The  finding  of  the  exact  latitude  an< 
tude  of  this  mark  forms  a  very  good  exei 
accuracy  for  seniors,  latitude  being  obtai 
the  use  of  the  artificial  horizon,  and  longit 
transferring  Greenwich  time  by  stop-watc 
the  nearest  time-signal.  Another  method 
survey  and  measurement  on  the  Ordnana 
The  latest  edition  of  the  25-inch  map  do 
contain  the  new  playground,  several  new 
ings  belonging  to  the  school,  or  any  of  tl 
roads  or  houses  in  its  immediate  neighboi 
these  will  therefore  be  drawn  in  from  actual 
and  measurements. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a  s< 
simultaneous    observations    of    the    sun*s   : 


r  during  the  month  of  June»  1907,  by 
on  the  same  meridian.  The  attempt 
tor  two  reasons :  a  beginning  was  made 
DOttish  schools  on  the  meridian  of  Ponty- 
but  the  time  of  year  proved  inconvenient; 
|5econd  place,  the  exceptional  weather  of 
fnnier  made  it  impossible  to  get  a  single 
iscrvatlon  in  Pontypridd  during  the  month  ; 
^  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  with  schools  in 
fgfh,  Carlisle,  Liverpool,  and  perhaps  other 
The  reasoning  to  be  applied  to  these  ob- 
kis  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  powers  of 
li^ent  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  ;  in  order  that 
&ses  may,  after  observing  the  altitudes 
pnniunicating  their  figures  for  the  month, 
I  to  prove  the  roundness  of  the  earth  and 
ture  its  size  roughly,  the  only  mathematical 
es  required  are  the  facts  that  the  circum- 
of  a  circle  subtends  at  its  centre  an  angle 
*,  and  that  paraJlel  straight  lines  make 
teles  with  a  third  straight  line  which  they 


f,  C,  E  be  points  on  a  meridian  of  the 

0  order  from  south  to  north,  and  PSj,  LS2, 
S4  lines  running  from  them  to  the  sun,  and 
re  parallel,  few  boys  will  fail  to  understand 

1  being  the  south  point  of  each  horizon, 
tn*s  altitude  differs  at  the  different  places, 

the  angles  UPS,,  HLS.,  HCS^,  HES, 
Ihe  horizons  cannot  be  parallel ;  further, 
they  make  angles  increasiner  or  decreasing 
\y  in  one  direction,  the  local  horizons  must 
^ay    regularly    from    the    end    one    of    the 

n,  if  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  P  =  SiPH, 
E  =  S^EH,  then  the  respective  zenith  dis- 
are  SjPV^  and  S4EV4.  But  by  drawing 
irailel  to  PVj  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
ice  of  zenith  distances  {or  of  altitudes)  = 
=  PXE;  i.e*,  is  equal  to  the  angular  dis- 
part of  the  two  places  at  the  earth's  centre. 

ie  this  to  be  aP^  then  its  arc  is    -  —  of  the 


earth's  circumference,  but  the  actual  distance,  as 
measured  by  the  class  on  maps  (Bartholomew's 
^-inch  for  preference)^  is  so  many  miles;  hence 
calculate  the  length  of  the  circumference. 

Given  a  month  of  ordinary  June  weather,  it  will 
surely  be  that  when  the  results  of  the  observations 
are  exchanged  at  the  end,  some  days  will  be  found 
on  which  there  has  been  clear  sky  all  along  the 
line  ;  and  the  members  of  the  classes  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  whole  of  the  observations 
and  calculations  for  themselves  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  measurement  of  the  distance  between 
the  places  of  obser^alion,  which  they  take  from 
other  people  *s  survey. 

These  observations  w^ll  show  the  roundness  of 
the  earth  in  the  meridional  direction ;  to  show  it 
in  longitude  is  not  so  easy ;  perhaps  the  most 
striking  illustration  is  to  arrange  for  a  telegram 
to  be  sent  from  India  or  Australia,  if  one  has 
friends  in  any  suitable  place,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
apparently  arrives  before  the  time  of  its  despatch. 
The  discussion  of  this  circumstance  and  the  at- 
tempts to  puzzle  out  its  cause  w^ill  lead  up  to  the 
fact  that  times  and  meridians  follow^  one  on  the 
other  round  the  globe. 

The  fact  that  the  earth  is  not  merely  a  globe,  but 
a  rotating  globe,  is  most  easily  demonstrated  by 
sight  during  a  lesson  of  at  least  an  hour's  duration 
on  a  clear  night ;  for  the  imagination^  if  carefully 
directed,  finds  little  ditliculty  in  picturing  the  real 
motion,  at  a  time  when  moving  points  are  visible 
over  the  7vho!e  sky;  with  the  sun  alone,  it  is  more 
diOicult.  A  bare  hill-top  with  a  wide  clear  view 
is  the  ideal  place  for  this  lesson.  A  model  of  the 
axis  and  equatorial  plane  and  nothing  elsc^  placed 
so  as  to  be  illuminated  by  the  sun  during  the  day, 
and  in  a  position  to  be  compared  with  the  starry 
sky  at  night,  wiil  be  found  useful;  the  axis  should 
be  tubular  and  directed  to  the  Pole,  and  the  whole 
should  be  mounted  on  a  post  about  five  feet  high. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  instrument  makers  will  soon 
provide  us  with  a  light  and  fairly  accurate  model 
of  a  theodolite  for  school  use,  so  made  that  it  can 
be  inclined  for  use  as  an  equatorial  telescope,  A 
real  theodolite  is,  of  course,  very  valuable  for 
meridian  observations. 

The  rotation  may,  however,  well  be  shown  ex- 
perimentally in  the  laboratory  in  a  lesson  of  the 
ordinary  length  by  means  of  Foucault's  pendulum 
or  the  gyroscope,  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's 
swing  or  the  axis  of  the  gyroscope  being  arranged 
so  as  to  include  the  sun  or  the  moon.  The  pen- 
dulum will,  of  course,  move  equably  only  at  the 
pole  of  the  earth,  but  for  this  purpose  the  mere 
fact  of  the  earth  *s  moving  under  it  is  sufficient. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  such 
phenomena  as  the  aurora  shall  be  illustrated  by 
vacuum  tubes  excited  by  coils  and  batteries  speci- 
ally belonging  to  the  geographical  laboratory,  or 
that  the  condensation  of  alcohol  vapour  under 
rapidly  reduced  pressure  which  is  visible  in  a 
quickly  exhausted  bell-jar  should  call  for  the 
provision  of  an  air-pump  for  the  purpose,  but 
these  are  experiments  that  may  come  late  or  not 
at  ail  in  a  modern  school  science  course,  and  It 
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should   be  possible  to   borrow  the  apparatus   re- 
quired for  them  from  the  physical  laboratory. 

The  relief  models  now  on  the  market  suffer  in 
many  cases  from  the  adoption  of  a  vertical. scale 
differing  greatly  (and  often  irregularly)  from  the 
horizontal  one,  and  from  the  consequent  repre- 
sentation of,  say,  a  hill  like  Snowdon  as  a  kind  of 
slender  stalagmite,  utterly  unlike  its  real  form. 
Models  with  this  defect  of  exaggeration  of  vertical 
scale  are  certainly  of  use  in  elementary  teaching, 
but  their  usefulness  vanishes  when  they  are  ex- 
amined in  detail.  Models  of  comparatively  large 
regions  must  be  simplified  so  as  to  become  almost 
diagrammatic,  if  useful  relations  of  scale  are  to  be 
preserved. 

More  useful  will  be  a  model  of  the  school  dis- 
trict or  some  neighbouring  one  showing  fair 
relief,  made  on  equal  vertical  and  horizontal 
scales.  This  may  be  constructed  in  many  ways, 
but  the  following  one  gives  good  results.  Three- 
ply  drawing  boards  (about  §  inch  thick)  are  taken, 
and  each  board  is  allowed  to  represent  a  height 
of  loo  or  200  feet.  The  vertical  scale  being  thus 
determined,  the  horizontal  scale  is  calculated,  and 
a  contour  drawing  taken  from  the  i-inch  or  the 
6-inch  Ordnance  Map  is  enlarged  or  reduced  to 
the  scale,  as  the  case  may  be.  Graphed  copies  of 
the  drawing  are  made,  at  least  to  the  number  of 
the  altitude-bands  to  be  represented,  and  on  each 
copy  one  band — say  those  between  o — 100  feet, 
100 — 200  feet,  &:c. — is  shaded  to  indicate  which 
slope  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  edges  of  each 
board.  Each  sheet  of  paper  is  cut  out  round  the 
outer  edge  of  this  contour-band,  and  is  pasted  on 
a  board  as  a  pattern,  and  the  board  is  cut  out 
round  the  lower  contour  with  a  fret  saw.  Then 
the  shaded  band,  which  is  at  the  edge  of  the 
shaped  board,  is  pared  away  with  gouge,  chisel, 
and  spokeshave  to  give  the  slope  between  the  two 
contours.  The  board  now  has  a  large  lower 
surface,  bounded  by  the  larger  contour,  and  a 
smaller  upper  surface,  bounded  by  the  smaller  and 
higher  contour,  and  edges  that  fall  away  all 
round  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  When  all 
the  boards  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  the 
whole  model  will,  on  being  built  up,  give  an  oro- 
graphical  representation  of  the  region  included. 
The  paring  away  of  the  slopes  should  be  done 
with  constant  reference  to  the  map,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  render  sub-features  and  valley- 
forms  correctly.  \'ertical  pegs  rising  from  the 
base-boarfi,  but  not  piercing  through  the  upper 
layers,  will  keep  the  parts  of  the  model  in  place. 
They  should  have  their  position  (under  the  highest 
points  of  the  hills)  exactly  shown  on  the  graphed 
drawing,  and  will  then  be  rightly  placed  at  all 
levels.  The  boards  may  now  be  painted  to  corre- 
spond with  the  scale  of  colour  for  altitude  adopted 
in  the  atlas  used  in  the  school.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  done  in  shades  of  green,  buff,  and  brown, 
or  some  of  these ;  w  atcr  may  be  added  In  blue, 
railways  .'ind  political  boundaries  in  red,  towns, 
S:c.  (with  or  without  names),  in  black,  and  roads 
in  chirk  brown.  If  it  is  desired,  a  vertical  section 
way  he  mndc   fhrougli  the   whole   model,  \\i\\\n^ 


the  layers  coloured  for  altitude,  with  the 
of  white  verticals  from  the  base-line  to  t 
where  each  contour  reaches  the  surface. 
If  a  difficulty  is  found  in  carving  the  < 
the  board  into  slopes,  a  fixed  model  may 
by  filling  up  the  steps  with  plasticine, 
wetted  with  gum-water,  and  then  makin 
in  plaster  of  Paris.  Plasticine  of  various 
may  be  used  alone,  especially  for  g< 
models,  being  rolled  into  layers,  eith^ 
thick  all  through  or  thinning-  out  at  th 
with  a  pastry-cook's  rolling'-pin.  A  shs 
should  be  used  for  section-making,  and  t 
of  keeping  the  modelling  tools  wet  wit 
oil,  or  spirit  should  be  tried,  according  to 
the  material  is  to  be  plastered  down  smo< 
putty  or  sharply  carved.  Very  beautifu 
of  geological  features  in  coloured  wooc 
be  obtained,  but  these  are  expensive,  2 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been  ma 
in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

At  least  one  coloured  contoured  mod( 
be  capable  of  being  completely  subm 
water.  The  best  arrangement  is  a  tan! 
pipe  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  one  side, 
it  can  be  quietly  and  exactly  filled  to  an; 
level  by  connecting  it  with  the  bene 
supply  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  Or 
should  also  be  treated  as  a  '*  solid  ga 
object,  and  have  its  projections  paintc 
triple  blackboard,  under,  behind,  and  at 
of  it. 

For  relief  or  geological  models  of  la 
gions,  such  as  the  Weald,  the  S.  \Va 
field,  or  the  Pennines,  a  somewhat  sim 
may  be  adopted,  using  thick  paper  as  the 
Orographical  models  may  be  built  up 
of  the  "  Nature  "  mounting-  papers 
photographers ;  naturally  such  maps  \ 
much  simplification,  but  all  essential  feai 
be  shown.  When  the  layers  are  pasted 
and  dried — preferably  on  a  glass  base  \ 
paper  below— outstanding  peaks,  town 
daries,  railways,  &c. ,  can  be  painted  01 
models,  while  only  giving  the  location  an 
shape  of  mountain  masses  and  plains, 
least  be  free  from  grotesque  exaggerat 
will  certainly  not  be  less  realistic  than 
toured  maps  to  which  the  pupils  are  ace 
and  which  the  models  will  serve  to  expk 
(Geological  maps  on  the  same  plan  may 
very  useful  for  purposes  of  explanation,  1 
component  parts  will  require  some  can 
(  utting  out  and  fitting  together.  Where 
tion    is    lost    to   sight   by   passing    under 

j  formation,  it  is  only  to  be  shown  as  goir 
it  fur  a  short  distance.  This  will  serve 
keep   the    thickness    of    the    model    right. 

I  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  know  but  little 

'  lies  at  even  a  short  distance  below  the 
and  can  only  infer  the  presence  and  po 
buried  strata  from  their  dip   and   their  si 

j   at  tli(^   surface. 

In    the    case    of    a    model    of    the    W* 

\\\\A\dO;\\   will  be  represented   by  a  h( 
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iiece  of  paper,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  lower  piece  to  stand  for  the  Hastings 
his  lower  piece  passes  only  a  little  way 
B  former,  and  has  a  small  piece  under  the 
>f  it  to  represent  the  uplift  which  forms 
St  Range.  The  Weald  Clay  again  passes 
vay  under  the  scarp-edge  of  the  Green- 
nd  they  under  the  Chalk,  each  horseshoe 
in  opening  a  little  wider  than  the  inner 
ir  one  next  to  it.  In  some  such  manner 
jssion  and  relation  of  the  formations  may 
»ented,  without  conveying  any  ludicrously 
as. 


D     LOCAL     EXAMINATIONS,     1907. 

FOR  Teachers  from  the  Examiners* 
Reports. 

.IMINARY. — The  examiners  in  Arith- 
ztic  report  that  decimals  again  proved  a 
rious  stumbling-block  to  many.      Among 

questions,  comparatively  few  candidates 
od  the  measurement  of  areas.  Half  an 
ractical  measurement  with  a  foot  rule  of 

carpet,  walls,  &c. ,  in  a  room,  would  have 
ite  simple  what  proved  to  be  far  the  most 
question  in  the  paper, 
indidatcs  answering  the  questions  on  Si, 
•  did  not,  as  a  rule,  confine  thair  answers 
>  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  The  spelling 
r  names,  too,  was  often  weak. 
;   answers    to    the    questions   on   English 

period  A    (1066-1399),  the  weakest  point 

geography;  in  those  on  period  B  (1399- 
le  examiner  says  that  dates  should  be  more 
,  and  also  titles  of  kings  :  e.g.,  Edward 
Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  IV.  for  Henry 
e  common  mistakes. 

case  of  period  D  (17 14-18 15)  there  was  an 
miversal  tendency  to  answer  the  more 
questions  by  giving  bare  tables  of  names 
i  or  events  without  connection  or  explana- 
metimes  even  without  any  attention  to 
gical  order.  In  many  cases  the  history 
ently  been  learned  without  much  use  of  an 

candidates  taking  Geography  lost  marks 
eading  questions,  or  wasted  time  by  an- 
questions  which  were  alternative  to  each 
Some  of  the  answers,  wholly  or  partly 
it,  appeared  to  have  been  written  down 
morv.     The  maps  as  a  rule  were  correct 

lain  fault  in  French  was  that  candidates 
;w   the   subjects  of  their   prepared   books 

at  a  possible  sense  for  the  French  words. 
5wers  to  purely  grammatical  questions, 
ten  displaying  a  real  appreciation  of  the 

be  explained,  were  in  the  main  less  satis- 

lost  noticeable  point  in  Algebra  was  that 
f  indeed  of  the  candidates,  judging  from 
jcrs,  understood  how  to  prove  an  identity  : 


many  of  those  who  attempted  the  question  at  all 
treated  it  as  merely  an  equation  to  be  solved,  and 
naturally  failed. 

Many  cases  of  failure  in  Geometry  were  due  to 
the  question  not  being  carefully  read,  with  the 
result  that  some  proposition  not  asked  for  was 
proved.  In  many  cases  the  figures  were  well 
drawn,  but  sometimes  the  pencils  used  were  so 
soft  that  the  lines  ran  together  and  were  not 
clear. 

The  knowledge  displayed  in  the  Botany  answers 
to  the  questions  on  plant  physiology  was  not  so 
great  as  might  be  wished.  There  was  a  disin- 
clination in  the  elementary  Heat  papers  to  give 
reasons  for  the  statements  made  and  to  draw 
logical  conclusions  from  the  observations  quoted. 

Ji;mor. — Reporting  on  the  Arithmetic  papers, 
the  examiners  point  out  that  in  the  addition  of 
mixed  fractions  the  working  was  frequently  com- 
plicated by  reduction  to  improper  fractions  and  by 
the  use  of  the  product  of  the  denominators,  in- 
stead of  the  L.C.M.,  as  the  common  denominator. 
In  the  use  of  the  unitary  method  in  questions  in- 
volving compound  proportion  much  advantage  was 
often  lost  by  not  delaying  the  multiplying  out  of 
the  factors  to  the  last  moment.  The  answers  to 
a  question  requiring  the  length  of  the  side  of  a 
square  field  containing  2^\j  acres  revealed  con- 
siderable confusion  between  the  units  of  length 
and  area.  The  phrase  **  lineal  acre  *'  occurred 
frequently.  The  necessity  of  clearly  pointing  the 
distinction  between  capital  and  income  was  illus- 
trated by  a  question  on  Consols  and  income  tax, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  those  attempting  the 
question  being  of  the  opinion  that  a  person  pays 
income  tax  on  the  face  value  of  his  holding  in  a 
stock. 

The  examiner  in  English  History  (1066- 1399) 
urges  that  students  must  be  taught  to  write 
answers  in  their  own  words.  As  before,  much 
energy  has  been  wasted  in  efforts  to  reproduce 
from  memory  note-book  summaries.  There  is 
also  general  inability  to  deal  properly  with  ques- 
tions on  the  policy  or  character  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  period ;  the  tendency  in  these  cases  being  to 
give  a  list  of  events  in  the  reign. 

Of  the  papers  submitted  in  English  History 
(1603-17 1 4)  it  is  stated  that  the  central  features 
of  the  period,  the  character  of  the  religious 
struggle,  the  real  points  at  issue  between  the 
Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments,  the  position  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  not  sufficiently  insisted 
on ;  but  small  points  of  detail,  generally  differing 
at  different  centres,  had  evidently  been  '*  got  up  " 
with  great  care.  For  example,  pupils  who  were 
inclined  to  confuse  James  II.  and  Charles  II. 
knew  the  date  and  the  provisions  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts.  It  is  essential,  if  history  is  to  be 
taught  with  advantage,  that  it  should  be  taught, 
even  to  young  pupils,  with  a  greater  sense  of  pro- 
portion. 

Of  the  work  in  Composition  the  report  says  : 
The  paraphrasing  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Though 
a  certain  number  of  the  candidates  have  doac  It 
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creditably,  the  majority  have  in  the  main  failed 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  set. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  paper  on  one  of  Steven- 
son's  books  was  the  attempt  to  describe  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  leading  characters  in  the  book. 
This  usually  resulted  in  a  series  of  disjointed  state- 
ments. There  were  a  great  many  mistakes  in 
spelling,  even  of  names  which  were  printed  in  the 
question  paper. 

The  papers  on  Shakespeare  {As  You  Like  it) 
as  a  whole  showed  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
though  it  was  often  **  ill-inhabited.'*  The  purely 
narrative  questions  were  well  answered,  but  the 
candidates  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
narration  and  description.  They  also  need  closer 
instruction  as  to  what  is  meant  by  context  and 
explanation,  and  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  elements  of  metre.  There  was  a  welcome 
absence  of  padding,  the  answers  being  usually 
concise  and  expressed  in  simple,  direct  language. 

Throughout  the  **  A  "  paper  in  Geography  the 
candidates  exhibited  a  want  of  exactness  and  great 
incapacity  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  possessed. 
The  questions  did  not  appear  to  have  been  read  at 
all  carefully ;  much  excellent  but  utterly  irrelevant 
matter  was  frequently  introduced.  The  maps  on 
the  whole  were  very  badly  done,  and  the  sketch- 
maps  illustrating  the  answers  were  poor.  The 
knowledge  of  physical  geography  and  its  termin- 
ology were  both  very  defective. 

The  inability  of  many  of  the  candidates  to 
locate  important  places  on  the  map  indicated,  the 
report  states,  the  need  of  teachers  insisting  more 
on  pupils  pointing  out  places  during  class  lessons. 
There  is  also  abundant  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  training  and  practice  in  map  drawing 
from  memory. 

The  knowledge  of  French  accidence  was  on 
the  whole  creditable,  with  one  notable  exception ; 
the  question  on  verbs  being  badly  done  through- 
out, that  on  the  imperative  especially  so.  The 
sentences  revealed  a  great  weakness  in  elementary 
syntax.  Far  too  little  attention  seemed  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  order  of  words.  The  majority 
of  candidates  took  the  *'  unseen  '*  passages.  Their 
translation  was  in  a  few  instances  very  good,  but 
most  of  them  found  difficulty  in  rendering  the  few 
really  idiomatic  impressions  that  occurred.  The 
passages  from  the  set  books  were  well  translated, 
but  the  candidates  as  a  rule  showed  little  know- 
ledge of  the  subject-matter. 

Very  few  candidates  taking  Algebra  really 
understood  how  to  prove  an  equality  between  two 
algebraic  expressions.  The  common  method  was 
to  begin  by  assuming  the  identity,  and  to  arrive 
at  the  result  that  0  =  0.  The  transformation  of 
one  expression  into  the  other  was  rarely  effected. 
In  working  the  problem  set,  practically  no  candi- 
date explained  his  statement,  with  the  consequence 
that  in  very  many  cases  marks  were  lost  though 
the  correct  result  was  given,  because  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  sec  how  the  statement  was  arrived 
at. 

There  was  much  looseness  of  language  in  the 
Geometry  answers,  as  exemplified  by  speaking  of 


the  point  of  intersection  of  two  straight 
the  point  in  which  they  '*  touch."  Other 
are — a  circle  **  touching  "  the  points 
which  it  passes,  **  producing  "  a  pomt,  s 
bisector "  of  a  line  (when  the  perp 
bisector  was  intended).  There  was  more 
ness  than  usual  shown  in  misreading  qu 
e.^.,  proving  Euclid  I.  26  when  I.  6  was 

Judging  from  the  answers  in  Mensun 
examiner  remarks  that  the  successful  us 
arithms  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acqu 
it  is  rarely  understood  that  it  is  desirabk 
logarithms  employed  in  a  calculation  s 
written  in  vertical  columns  and  always 
same  number  of  decimal  places.  It  was  1 
that  several  candidates  at  certain  centres 
the  radius  of  a  circle  to  be  exactly  one-si 
circumference.  In  ordinary  arithmetics 
is  important  that  greater  attention  shou 
to  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  an< 
operation  of  cancelling  should  be  perfoi 
greater  judgment  and  neatness.  It 
realised  that  contracted  methods,  rig 
formed,  are  consistent  with  a  proper 
approximation.  Those  candidates  who 
methods  frequently  failed  to  observe  the 
conditions. 

There  were  many  untidy  papers  in  El 
Experimental  Science,  with  the  records 
ings  and  observations  crowded  together, 
plete  working  out  of  the  result  bein 
Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  1 
has  to  be  judged  simply  from  what  is  | 
on  the  paper,  and,  up  to  certain  limits, 
this  journal  of  work  done  is  kept  the  b 
its  character  be  estimated. 

There  were  great  differences  in  the  < 
work  submitted  in  Practical  Chemist 
written  accounts  of  work  done  and  result 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  It  was  very  c 
decide  about  the  merit  of  work  when  ti 
account  of  it  was  carelessly  done.  In  s( 
experiments  were  described  and  cc 
omitted,  while  others  gave  the  bare  cc 
without  the  experiments  which  led  to 
elusions. 

The  most  noticeable  defects  in  Heat  v 

(a)  Want  of  knowledge  of  elementar\ 
such  as  the  difference  between  **  heat  **  a 
perature.** 

(b)  A  loose  use  of  such  terms  as  **  hec 
**  lighty*'   with  reference   to    density. 

(c)  Insufficient  attention  to  quite  el 
laboratory  experiments ;  candidates  hi 
been  shown  experiments  of  a  most  refined 
needing  complex  apparatus. 

Senior. — In  working  the  simpler  que 
Arithmetic  many  candidates  displayed  a 
knowledge  of  decimals.  This  was  espe 
parent  in  a  case  of  reduction  of  metres 
A  large  number  also  were  ignorant  of 
mentary  facts  as  the  number  of  yards  i 
or  of  centimetres  in  a  metre.  The  reqi 
the  answer  should  be  expressed  in  a  \ 
way    was   frequently    ignored.      The  ma 


►  seemud  unable  to  carry  out  a  process 
ing-  accurately  through  several  steps. 
hem,  after  beginning  correctly,  made  a 
before  the  end. 

nting  on  the  papers  in  English  History 
^),  the  examiners  remark  that  there  was 
Lfiy  cases  a  tendency  to  discursiveness, 
lilted  in  candidates  spendini^^  much  time 

on  one  question ;  in  some  cases,  too, 
^ccmed  to  suppose  that  a  great  quantity 
■atter  was  the  object  to  be  attained.  In 
IFmore  general  questions  this  was  speci- 
able^  candidates  making  generalisations 
nstancing  any  facts  upon  which  the 
lions  were  based.  Again,  there  were 
\  of  papers  in  which  candidates  seemed 
iat  a  catch  phrase  was  sufficient  answer 
ion.  On  the  whole  it  is  clear  from  the 
lat  the  results  depend  enormously  upon 
ating  power  of  the  teacher, 
lish  Composition  the  essay  was  on  the 
sfactoriJy  free  from  blunders  of  grammar 
ig",  though  not  many  of  the  candidates 
i  the  use  of  any  stops  other  than  the 
id  full  stop.  There  were  a  good  many 
ms  which  were  childish  for  a  Senior 
,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  the  exer- 

extremely  good,  and  several  displayed 
►le  knowledge.  The  exercises  were  de- 
ss  discursive  than  in  past  years.  The 
p,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  great 
if  cases  a  conspicuous  failure.  The  can- 
rely  grasped  the  argument  of  the  pass- 
paraph rased  before  beginning  to  write, 
esult  that  in  many  cases  the  paraphrase 

Eisense,   and  syntax  was  totally  dts- 
Grammar  rash  guesses  and  vague 
re  common,  especially  in  the  **  criti- 
miatical  notes  "    offered    on   certain 
In  very   many  cases  the  spelling  and 
in  were  extremely  poor,  and  no  attention 
>aid  to  punctuation. 

tes  as  a  rule  were  deficient  in  knowledge 
t  of  Shakespeare  {Tii^clffh  Night].  In 
cc,  only  a  minority  of  candidates  could 
they  ought  to  have  done  passages  and 
'om  the  play.  Contexts  were  not  well 
[any  candidates  treated  the  larger  ques- 
as  Shakespeare *s  skill  in  construction 
lely  w^ith  no  or  insuflicicnt  illustrations 
jferences  to  the  play.  Apparently  there 
oo  much  getting  up  of  introductions  to 
3oks  about  Shakespeare,  and  not  enough 
ith  enjoyment  the  work  of  Shakespeare 
Perhaps  because  of  this  the  description 
er  was  not  very  well  done.  Allusions 
xt  were  well  understood,  but  many 
vere  evidently  reprodured  from  notes 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
didates    whose    work    reached    a    high 


[an  entire  failure  to  answer  the  can- 
on  Shakespeare   (Coriohimts)^    and 
to  the  other  questions   betrayed  the 


same  weakness — a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  text 
of  the  play.  Questions  about  the  play  were  fairly 
well  answered,  but  they  rarely  gave  evidence  of 
the  first-hand  acquaintance  with  die  text  %vhich 
alone  can  give  them  any  value. 

The  general  level  of  the  work  in  Literature  was 
very  low.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  many  of 
the  candidates  consisted  of  meagre  collections  of 
facts,  in  the  selection  of  which  no  power  of  pro- 
portion was  displayed.  Candidates  frequently  re- 
vealed their  ignorance  of  the  authors  about  whom 
they  were  writing;  and  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  writers  would  have  prevented 
many  blunders.  In  questions  which  demanded  a 
generalisation  on  the  whole  period,  candidates 
rarely  attempted  anything  more  than  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  names  and  dates. 

In  the  piece  set  for  translation  into  French, 
there  were  many  mistakes,  both  from  insufficient 
vocabulary  and  from  a  confusion  between  French 
and  English  constructions*  In  the  answers  to  the 
grammar  questions  the  weakness  lay  principally 
in  the  examples  given  by  the  candidates,  which 
wTre  often  written  regardless  of  concord  and 
other  requirements  of  syntax.  The  weakest  part 
of  the  advanced  paper  was  the  free  composition, 
which  was  taken  by  four  candidates  out  of 
every  five,  and  only  too  frequently  resolved  itself 
into  a  mere  repetition  of  vciry  few  words  strung 
together  without  regard  for  either  style  or 
grammar. 

Arithmetical  blunders,  particularly  in  clearing 
expressions  of  fractions,  were  frequent  in  the 
Algebra  answers.  Factorisation,  when  applied  to 
fmding  the  H.CF.  of  two  expressions,  was  often 
done  incorrectly.  Many  mistakes  might  be 
avoided  by  candidates  knowing  how  to  test  their 
results.  The  use  of  the  formula  for  solving  quad- 
ratic equations  was  responsible  for  many  errors; 
many  candidates  applied  it  unsuccessfully  to  the 
solution  of  a  quadratic  of  which  one  root  was  zero. 
Very  few  candidates  were  able  to  prove  the 
formula,  generally  stating  it  without  proof ;  as  was 
also  done  witli  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  an 
arithmetic  progression.  The  work  in  permutations 
and  combinations  showed  some  improvement  on 
that  of  last  year,  but  was  very  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  still  an  obvious  need  for  more 
common  sense  and  fewer  formulae. 

In  Practical  Chemistry,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  candidates  who  attempted  the  analysis 
found  elements  which  were  not  present  in  the  sub- 
stance supplied.  Many  of  the  mistakes  were  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  reaction  on  which 
the  analysis  is  based,  and  many  to  carelessness, 
when  the  method  employed  was  correct. 

Some  very  good  work  was  sent  up  in  Sound, 
Light,  and  Heat,  and  candidates  in  most  cases 
showed  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject-matter.  At  this  stage  one  naturally  expects 
a  correct  statement  of  the  law  of  refraction,  but 
fully  fifty  per  cent/  of  the  candidates  failed  to 
answer  correctly  the  question  on  this  subject.  The 
fact  that  quantitative  results  are  to  be  deduced 
from  these  Jaws  should  be  emphasised. 
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ANCIENT    ROMAN    LEGENDS.^ 

IT  is  always  unpleasant  to  be  made  sceptical  as 
to  old  stories,  but  often  this  has  to  be  done. 
As  regards  the  legends  of  early  Rome,  since 
Niebuhr  few  or  none  have  believed  in  them 
literally,  although  the  last  few  years  have  brought 
a  reaction,  and  it  seems  to  be  recognised  that 
some  truth  must  lie  under  the  legends ;  but  the 
excavation  of  the  Forum  by  Boni,  with  its 
startling  discoveries,  has  revived  the  question. 
M.  Pais's  second  chapter  (which  follows  on  a 
discussion  of  the  historical  method)  deals  with 
these,  particularly  the  Black  Stone  and  the 
ancient  inscribed  cippus.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  letters  of  this  inscription  with  other  inscrip- 
tions found  on  Italian  soil,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  stratum  on  which  it  stands,  M.  Pais  con- 
cludes that  it  need  not  be  earlier  than  b.c.  387, 
the  year  of  the  Gallic  Fire,  and  that  it  may  be 
referred  with  equal  probability  to  the  sixth, 
the  fifth,  or  the  fourth  century  b.c.^  This  is  bad 
enough  for  the  man  of  faith,  but  worse  is  to 
follow.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  is  now  **  demon- 
strated "  to  be  a  work  of  the  republican  period, 
and  the  cemetery  found  by  Boni,  and  assigned  to 
a  pre-Roman  age,  may  belong  to  the  same  period. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  Origins  of 
Rome.  M.  Pais  publishes  a  remarkable  Pompeian 
painting  of  the  legend  of  Mars  and  Vibia,  which 
embodies  some  elements  of  that  of  Jupiter  and 
Juturna.  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  sacred 
Fig-tree,  and  the  story  of  Acca  Larentia.  Acca 
is  a  chthonic  deity,  and  is  associated  with  Jupiter 
because  a  sun-  or  light-god  is  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  growth  and  dwindling.  Her  two 
legends  are  analysed,  and  difficulties  explained  by 
topographical  association.  He  fully  identifies 
Acca  with  a  she-wolf,  and  sees  in  this  a  brutal 
symbolism  of  the  reproductive  powers.  With 
much  ingenuity  he  draws  a  picture  of  the  primi- 
tive Palatine  community,  which  is  quite  without 
charm. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  M.  Pais  through 
his  analysis  of  all  the  other  legends — Tarpeia, 
Servius  Tullius,  the  Horatii  and  Valerii,  the 
Fabii,  Lucrctia  and  Virginia,  Minutius  and 
Maecius.  He  uses  the  same  remorseless  method, 
and  finds  them  nearly  all  unworthy  of  belief ;  and 
he  sets  up  his  own  theories  to  account  for  them. 
This  process  is  necessary,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  unpleasant;  and  whatever  view  other 
scholars  may  take,  they  must  not  ignore  the  wide 
learning  and  keen  insight  which  are  here  brought 
to  bear  on  their  destruction.  Full  as  the  book 
is,  a  great  many  topics  are  only  alluded  to; 
indeed,  there  is  rather  too  much  of  allusion  and 
not  enough  of  lucid  summary.  *'  This  is  not  the 
occasion,"  "  I  have  proved  elsewhere,"  and  like 
phases,  meet  us  on  many  a  page ;  and  a  complete 
study  of  the  book  would  imply  the  consideration 
of  many  books  and  papers,  together  with  very 
many    ancient    passages,    to    which    reference    is 

1  "  Ancient  Legends  of  Roman  History."     By  Ettorc   Pais.     Translated 
by  Mario  K-  Costan/a.     xvi-f-336  pp.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.) 
-  P.  20,  line  3,  reads  "  seventh  '"  by  an  error  (for  "  second  "  1). 


given  in  the  notes.  We  are  not  ah 
vinced,  by  any  means  :  thus  the  identil 
Tarquinia  with  Tarpeia,  of  the  good  v< 
the  traitress,  seems  to  be  strained,  ; 
unlikely  that  so  many  legends  told  < 
beings  should  be  due  to  stories  of  the  g« 
topographical  chapters  appear  to  us 
special  importance,  since  M.  Pais  has  ; 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  sites.  Amoi 
are  the  position  of  the  Tarpeian  Roc 
Quadrata,  and  the  various  phases  of  tl: 
Roman  city.  There  are  several  excurs 
number  of  excellent  photographic  plates 
i  passages  in  the  text  to  which  the  plates 
I   not  properly  indicated,   and    there  is  no 


REPRINTS  AND  OTHERS. 

STILL  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions 
Board  of  Education  repnnts  poui 
market — and,  we  suppose,  into  il 
room.  '*  Quentin  Durward  "  is  edited 
Mr.  Willert  for  the  Clarendon  Press  :  it 
ably  printed,  and  has  an  introduction 
course,  should  be  read  when  the  novel  is 
a  few  necessary  notes  and  a  glossan 
pended.  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co.  publish  j 
(by  Mr.  R  .W.  Bru^re,  of  Chicago)  w 
tains  a  free-spoken  biography  of  Sir  \\ 
notes.  The  price  is  25.  6d.  It  is  cerU 
that  the  amazing  brilliance  of  Scott's  nov< 
be  accompanied  in  the  schoolboy's  mind 
ruin   which  went  w^th  it. 

Messrs.    Macmillan    send    two    of   the 

English  Literature  for  Secondary  School 

sodes  from    Southey's    Life  of    Nelson" 

one,    edited    by     Mr.     Spence,     and    M 

"  Warren  Hastings  "  (15.  3d.)  is  tlie  otl 

by   Mr.   Buller,  of  Clifton  College.     Eac 

contains  notes  and  suggestive  questions 

Milton's  *'  Early  Poems  *'  and  *'  Areo] 

are  edited  by  Mr.   Goggin  and  Mr.   Wa 

i    University  Tutorial  Press,  at  2s.  6d.  ai 

I   spcctively ;  the  editions,  as  usual,  are  sei 

I   full  of  help. 

I        Miss  C.    L.  Thomson   has    selected  a 

j   poems  of  Wordsworth  (144   pp.,   is.  (xi. 

:  Cambridge   University  Press.     The  note 

'  course,   admirable.      The   Clarendon    Pre 

I   Macaulay's    Essay   and    Thackeray's   Lt 

I  Addison,  and  adds  twelve  essays  from  7 

I   tutor   (152    pp.,    IS.  6d.);    this    is  a  gocx 

I  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  writer.     T 

!   is    Mr.    G.    E.    Hadow.      Mr.    A.    D.   Ini 

"Westward     Ho!'*    for    the     same    pn 

Macaulay's  first  three  chapters   are  edite 

Cambridge    University    Press    by   Mr.   R 

(2s.)]    and     are    accompanied     by    an 

tion,  notes,  and  an  index.      These  chapt< 

pall. 

Mr.  Laurie  Magnus's  **  How  to  Read 
Literature  "  may  be  obtained  in  three  fo 
at  three  prices — is.  6d.  school  edition,  par 
2s.  6d.  school  edition,  parts  i.  and  ii.,  an 
library  edition,   part  i.   or   ii.      The  books 
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•ell  done,  suggestive,  interesting;  but 
otwithstanding  the  preface,  not  for 
They  are  just  the  books  wanted  in  the 
1  the  school  library,  if  you  like ;  but 
?  schoolroom.     All  such   books   are  the 

persons  who  have  read. 
Marsh  has  prepared,  on  original  lines,  a 
id  Course  of  Literary  Reading  and  Com- 
(Blackie,  256  pp.,  25.).  The  questions 
n  very  useful,  and  with  a  ^ood  teacher 
would   undoubtedly  succeed. 


TEACHING    OF     DRAWING.^ 

h  of  a  series  of  memoranda  on  the  teaching 
chool  subjects,  which  are  being  issued  by  the 
ation  Department,  is  an  important  one  dealing 
ichinjj  of  drawing.  This  memorandum  is  in 
ts    remarkable ;    in    fact,    it    might    almost    be 

epoch-making,  so  drastic  and  iconoclastic  arc 
which  it  seeks  to  inaugurate. 
ye  feared  that  many  of  the  ideals  expressed 
iresent  conditions,  unattainable,  and  that  their 
A^ould  demand  the  services  of  experts  and 
:  considerably  greater  attainments  than  are  at 
liable,  at  any  rate  in  the  average  country 
s  aspect,  however,  does  not  concern  us,  and 
iston  to  express  our  most  complete  accordance 
ais  and  aspirations  which  are  expressed  in  the 
n,    and    to    commend    it    most    sincerely    to    the 

all    tc'achcrs   of  drawing,    whether    primary   or 

)randum  disclaims  any  attempt  to  lay  down  a 
me.  the  policy  of  the  Department  being  to 
eachers  and  managers  free  to  formulate  their 
Is  relative  to  the  needs  and  character  of  their 
hools :  the  intention  is  to  present  clearly  the 
1  of  instruction  in  each  separate  branch,  and 
ertain  leading  principles  which  should  be  kept 
he  preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses, 
iple  enunciated  in  the  opening  paragraph  is 
>und  :  **  The  careful  study  and  more  or  less 
presentation  of  actual  objects,  natural  and 
trge  and  small,   singly  and  in   groups,    may  be 

as  the  foundation  of  all  primary-school  draw- 
on." 

trandum  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  pupil 
fd  to  record  the  results  of  his  own  observa- 
aks  emphatically  of  the  futility  of  diagram 
d  warns  the  teacher  against  the  present 
letting  his  explanatory  sketch  become  a  mere 

condemns  the  prevalent  practice  of  "  lightly 
n  outline  drawing  as  being  untruthful,  and 
c  representation  of  tones  in  their  true  value 
the  pupils  can  see  them."  In  this  connection 
Tieiy  and  necessary  plea  for  accurate  drawing  : 
hat  a  drawing  is  to  be  expressed  in  tone  or  in 
Id  be  a  reason  for  greater  faithfulness  in 
1  not  an  excuse  for  inaccurate  work." 
rks  on  brush-work  should  form  a  salutary 
•se  misguided  enthusiasts  who  are  riding  this 
eath ;  whilst  the  strictures  on  the  use  of 
helps  and  construction  lines,  the  deprecation 
ctrical  models,  and  the  discouragement  of  the 


cation    D«'p\rtment :     Memo^an^um   on    the  Teaching  of 
tnao  and  Son-,  LH.)    (Cd.  3662.)    Price  ijr/. 


use    of    perspective    rules,    as    indicated    in    the    following 

extracts,  are  all  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

J 

From  the  very  beginning  the  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  observe  on  his  own  account,  and  to  record  the  results  of 
his  observations  with  as  much  accuracy  as  he  is  capable 
of.  Nothing  should  ever  be  interposed  between  him  and 
what  he  is  representing.  This  principle  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  should  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  pupil  from 
the  start,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
tend  to  weaken  or  confuse  the  idea  in  his  mind.  He 
should  always  feel  that  he  is  recording  his  own  impressions 
of  something  real,  and  not  those  of  anyone  else,  however 
accomplished  ;  so  that  although  his  representation  may  be 
crude  and  its  accuracy  only  approximate,  it  shall  be  at 
least  an  honest  attempt  of  his  own  to  represent  what  he 
has  actually  seen,  and  as  such  will  afford  a  firm  basis 
from  which  he  may  proceed  to  more  and  more  accurate 
renderings. 

If  this  important  principle  is  logically  carried  out,  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  place  in  any  primary-school 
drawing  scheme  for  the  copying  of  diagrams  or  pictures 
of  any  description,  either  printed  or  drawn.  Printed 
cards  or  diagrams  are,  as  a  rule,  either  representations  of 
actual  objects  or  examples  of  abstract  ornament.  A  flat 
diagram  of  an  actual  object,  being  only  a  second-hand 
and  more  or  less  imperfect  source  of  information,  is  not 
at  all  suitable  as  a  subject  of  study.  Its  use,  therefore, 
deprives  the  pupil  of  the  really  intellectual  part  of  his 
training,  the  study  and  interpretation  of  reality,  and  con- 
fines him  to  the  mere  copying  of  a  copy,  an  occupation 
which  has  but  little  to  offer  in  return  for  the  educational 
principles  which  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  teacher  should  also  be  very  careful  how  he  uses 
the  chalk  and  blackboard  in  the  course  of  the  drawing 
lesson.  The  objections  to  a  printed  diagram  apply  with 
equal  force  to*  a  drawn  one,  and  while  a  blackboard 
sketch  in  illustration  of  a  method  or  principle  is  often  of 
service  in  the  drawing  lesson,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  that  this  is  never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a 
diagram  to  be  copied  or  a  drawing  to  show  the  pupils 
what  they  ought  to  see. 

The  practice  of  confining  the  use  of  the  pencil  to  out- 
line drawing  is  not  favourable  either  to  the  rational 
development  of  the  work  or  the  mental  training  of  the 
pupil.  For  him  an  outline  drawing  is  a  convention  so 
universal  that  he  is  bound  to  accept  it,  but  as  a  rendering 
of  actuality  it  is  thin,  meagre,  and  unsatisfying.  While 
conventional  or  dictated  shading  should  at  all  times  be 
avoided,  the  pupil  should  b(;  encouraged  to  represent  the 
general  effects  of  light  and  shade  as  soon  as  he  is  capable 
of  seeing  and  rendering  them.  Indeed,  it  should  be  easier 
for  him  to  perceive  a  tone  which  is  there  than  an  outline 
which   is  not. 

'I'he  tones  should  always  be  represented  in  their  true 
values  as  far  as  the  pupils  can  see  them.  An  outline  draw- 
ing lightly  shaded  cannot  be  a  genuine  tone  study,  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  express  the 
truth,  it  should  never  be  countenanced.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  work  whatever  accuracy  of  drawing  lies 
within  the  pupils'  capacities  should  be  carefully  maintained. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  the  brush  should  be  acquired,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pencil,  by  employing  it  in  a  rational 
manner  as  a  drawing  instrument  from  the  beginning.  No 
preliminary  course  of  brush  marks  should  be  indulged  in, 
nor  should  the  brush  ever  be  treated  in  any  special  or 
exceptional  way  as  a  thing  apart  from  the  regular  draw- 
ing lesson.  Whether  exercises  with  the  brush  are  in- 
cluded  in   the   syllabus  of  manual   occupations  or   not,    the 
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whole  of  this  work  should  be  carried  on  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  drawing  scheme,  and  strictly  in 
accordance  with  its  principles,  ^e  substitution  of  a 
series  of  mechanically  produced  brush  markings  for  the 
study  and  representation  of  the  natural  forms  which  they 
may  happen  more  or  less  closely  to  resemble  is  a  singularly 
perverted  and  uneducational  method  of  instruction,  how- 
ever showy  the  immediate  results  may  be. 

Where  the  school  has  access  to  a  good  collection  of 
natural-history  specimens,  such  as  properly  stuffed  birds, 
a  comparative  study  of  the  heads,  feet,  or  other  character- 
istic parts  of  different  types  forms  a  valuable  exercise. 
A  stuffed  specimen  should  always  be  rendered  frankly  as 
such.  Any  attempt  to  represent  it  as  a  living  creature  on 
a  tree  or  hillside  is  untrue  and  undesirable. 

A  good  deal  of  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  choice 
of  what  may  be  termed  fashioned  articles  for  study  and 
representation.  In  this  work  the  more  or  less  permanent 
and  lasting  nature  of  most  of  the  material  permits  of  a 
constant  and  definite  reference  from  the  drawing  to  the 
subject,  so  that  the  representation  may  be  compared  with 
the  original  and  its  accuracy  tested  at  any  time.  The 
drawing  of  rigid  objects  thus  forms  an  excellent  comple- 
ment to  nature  drawing,  where  many  of  the  subjects  are 
liable  to  constant  change,  and  from  their  very  nature 
demand  a  freer  and  more  sympathetic  treatment. 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  the  training 
in  accuracy  of  observation  and  rendering  to  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  rigid  objects,  the  methods  of  representa- 
tion must  be  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible.  All 
elaborate  systems  of  construction  lines  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  pupils  taught  to  estimate  relative  distances  and 
levels,  and  to  compare  one  mass  with  another,  instead  of 
relying  on  a  mechanical  system  of  arm's-length  measure- 
ment and  angle  testing,  which  in  the  end  proves  a 
hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  observation.  ^  The  principles 
of  perspective  should  be  learned  from  observation  rather 
than  by  rule. 

Imitation  flowers  and  fruit,  and  cardboard  representa- 
tions of  objects,  are  so  obviously  out  of  place  in  any 
rational  drawing  scheme  that  their  introduction  should 
never  even  bo  contemplated.  The  geometrical  models,  too, 
for  purposes  of  representation  at  least,  should  be  set  aside 
as  being  uninteresting  and  unnecessary.  Their  use,  even 
as  type  forms,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  the  substitution  of 
rule  for  observation   in  drawing. 

Solid  objects  of  cylindrical,  conical,  rectangular,  and 
other  forms,  very  simple  at  first  and  never  too  complex, 
should  be  gradually  introduced  as  soon  as  the  pupils  arc 
able  to  cope  with  them.  In  setting  groups  of  objects,  in- 
congruities of  selection  or  arrangement  should  be  avoided. 
The  positions  of  objects  relative  to  the  eye-level  should 
be  suitably  varied  from  time  to  time.  Objects  such  as 
a  (lovocot,  an  electric-light  pendant,  a  swinging  sign,  or 
a  hanging  lantern,  should  always  be  represented  in  their 
natural  positions  above  the  eye-level.  Similarly,  objects 
the  natural  positions  of  which  are  below  the  level  of  the 
ov«^  sh(Hild  be  so  placed  for  purposes  of  representation.  A 
sutViciont  number  of  objects  or  groups  to  allow  of  every 
pupil  having  a  satisfactory  view  from  within  a  reasonable 
(listanco  should  always  be  set  up.  The  necessity  for  a 
backf^riHuid  in  all  cases  where  tone  drawings,  either  in 
black  and  white  or  in  colour,  are  being  made,  should  be 
strongly  insisiinl  on.  In  some  of  the  higher  classes 
draperies  can  be  introduced  for  backgrounds. 

I  hrouj^hout     the    whole    drawing     instruction     the    pupil 

shiniM    f»'<  I    tli.it    he    is   engaged    in    searching    for   the    true 

///;</   ihc   bv.iuiiful   in    nature   and   in   art,    in   recording   the 

truth   :is   he  tindy    it,    and    in   developing  his   own  ideas  as 


these  are  evolved.  Then,  if  in  some  measure  t 
lead  him  to  the  knowledge  and  appreciatioii  of 
beauty  when  he  sees  them,  and  should  imbue 
the  desire  to  have  them  around  him  and  with 
to  perpetuate  the  true  and  create  the  beautifu 
self,  an  important  stage  in  his  intellectual  d 
will  have  been  reached. 


GEOGRAPHY   AND    COMMERC 
By  George  G.   Chisholja,    M.A.,  B.S< 

The  subject  chosen  for  this  address  is  illustn 
by  reference  to  the  broad,  familiar  facts  of  com 
sidered  in  the  light  of  geographical  and  other  ii 
that  may  be  described  as  obvious.  As  the  fin 
obvious  considerations,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
questionably  the  foundation  of  commerce  is  t 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  exchange  of 
ties  produced  in  different  places.  Geographical  r 
therefore  of  necessity  implied  in  commerce.  But 
carry  on  commerce  have  always  aimed  at  tt 
possible  advantage  to  themselves,  andthecommei 
always  attracted  the  greatest  attention  is  that 
resulted  in  the  greatest  additions  to  their  wealt 
much  wealth  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  s 
tively  small  number  of  people  there  is  sure  to 
profitable  trade  in  things  of  such  value  that  tl 
bought  only  by  the  wealthy,  things  that  arc  m 
rare,  such  as  precious  metals,  jewels,  gems, 
woods,  ornamental  skins  and  feathers,  manufacti 
of  rare  materials  or  of  fine  quality,  as  well  as, 
places  and  in  most  periods  of  history,  slaves. 

With  this  class  of  goods  may  be  assodat* 
others  that  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  i 
between  those  which  are  bought  only  by  the  w 
those  which  are  not  merely  generally  consume 
very  widely  produced.  Amongst  these  may  be 
salt,  the  consumption  of  which  is  universal,  bi 
duction  of  which,  away  from  the  seaboards  of  t 
latitudes,  though  in  a  sense  widespread,  is  strict 
to  scattered  spots.  A  more  interesting  examj 
of  spices,  one  of  which,  pepper,  has  from  a  ren 
been  very  generally  consumed,  but  in  still  small 
than  salt,  and  for  that  reason  has  been  able  tc 
higher  transport  costs.  For  ages  these  costs 
high,  for  various  reasons,  amongst  w^hich  were 
numerous  and  great,  but  the  profits  of  those 
successful  in  the  trade  were  proportionately  high 

Peculiar  importance  in  commercial  geography 
given  to  the  relations  between  the  regions  tha 
yielded  spices  and  those  in  which  they  were 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  of  origin,  a 
the  most  important  facts  in  human  history  b 
many  hundreds  of  years  an  extremely  valuable 
these  commodities  was  carried  on  between  Indi 
Mediterranean. 

The  routes  between  India  and  the  Mediternu 
singularly  few.  They  were  practically  confine 
most  part  to  minor  variations  in  two  main  rout* 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  other  by  the  Persian 
more  than  one  period  of  history,  in  very  early 
the  days  of  the  splendour  of  Assyria  and  Baby 
again  in  the  nourishing  days  of  the  Caliphs  of  Ba 
Persian  Gulf  route  had  a  peculiar  advantage  in 
enco    of    the    large    and    rich    populations    that   a! 


1   Abru^gel  by  the  author  from  the  pnrMdenital  addres-^  to  tbr: 
Section  of  the  Briiish  Association  for  the  Advancemeat  of  Sacr: 


e  market;  and  another  important  fact  in  «iic 
r  geography  and  commerce,  one  that  has  had 
on  human  history,  is  that  the  physical  con- 
the  area  between  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Nliterranean  are,  and  throughout  human  history 
such  as  to  make  the  most  convenient  outlet  of 
some  point  or  points  on  that  seaboard  which 
times  was  known  as  Pha?nicia,  Between  that 
tnd     the     Euphrates     the    desert     is    sufficiently 

0  be  most  easily  crossed.  As  the  articles  from 
rft  of  the  wealth  of  commerce  was  derived 
I2iinie  from  India,  it  was  natural  thiit  the  idea 
e  that  India  was  a  wealthy  country,  a  country 
\   possessing;:*       It    is    perhaps    doubtful    whether 

was  in  historical  times  a  \veaUhy  country  in 
of    producing   a   great   abundance   of    the    neces- 

ordinary  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  in 
to  fhe  population,  but  if  it  was  not  rich  itself 
least   the  means  of  making  others  rich.     There 

be   a   doubt   that   the   desire   of   possessing   this 

real  or  imag'i ned  wealth  was  pronijnent  among 
ft  that  led  Alexander  the  Great  to  embark  on 
prise  which  had  such  surprisingly  w^idesprcad, 
and  lasting  effects  on  the  history  of  the  Near 
ire  may  accept  as  historical  the  speech  in  which 
urtius  represents  Alexander  as  having  addressed 
after  his  victory  over  Poms,  in  order  to 
them  to  advance  further  into  India,  that  speech 
*iy  strong  evidence  ol  what  has  just  been  stated. 
^w  remained  for  them,'*  said  Alexander,  **  was 
poiL  The  much-rumoured  riches  of  the  East 
in  those  very  regions  to  which  their  steps  were 
The  spoils  accordingly  which  they  had  taken 
Persians   had   now  become   cheap   and   common. 

1  g'oing  to  fill  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold, 
not  only  their  private  abodes,  but  all  Macedonia 
e."  '  Alexander  was  no  merchant.  Pepper  was 
lU  notice.  His  symbols  of  wealth  are  those 
«  always  most  powerfully  affected  the  imagina- 
tr  on,  however,  we  shall  meet  with  a  king  who 
rthant,  and  who  understood  perhaps  better  than 

wherein  consisted  the  value  of  Indian  trade. 

outset  of  his  career  Alexander  had  destroyed 
king,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  thereby  wiped  away 
r  of  one   rival   for   a   share   of   the   w*eallh   of   the 

it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  did  not  thereby 
c  value  of  the  site  of  Tyre  under  the  conditions 
m  subsisted.  Tyre  revived  and  again  obtained 
im  its  trade  with  the  East,  as  it  did  again  and 
lubsequent  history.  A  heavier  blow  to  Tyre  than 
destruction  was  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of 
*s  idea  for  founding  a  great  seat  of  commerce  on 
ur  which  he  saw  could  be  created  in  the  neigh- 
of  the  Nile  delta.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria 
mecessful  efforts  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
to  divert  a  large  part  of  the  trade  in  spices  and 
iental  goods  to  the  Red  Sea  route  for  the 
nean  did  more  than  a  single  act  of  war  to 
yre  and  other  Phronician  cities  of  the  peculiar 
ncc  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  in  the  trade  in 
llh-bringing  commodities. 

rhaps  the  history  of  Venice  shows  even  more 
laii  that  of  Tyre  the  importance  of  this  eastern 
nnerfion  with  certain  inevitable  geographical 
foundation  of  the  future  commercial  glory 
ay    be    said    to    have    been    laid    when    Rome 
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planted  her  colonies  north  of  the  Po.  The  gradual  clear- 
ing of  forests  gained  for  agriculture  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent  one  of  the  most  favoured  agricultural  areas 
in  Europe.  There  resulted  a  supcrRuity  of  agricultural 
products,  which  begot  a  trade  by  sea.  The  great  outlet 
of  this  plain  in  Roman  times  was  Aquileia,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century*  when  no  one  of  discern- 
ment could  imagine  that  there  would  ever  be  other  than 
Roman  times,  was  described  by  a  Roman  man  of  afTairs 
and  minor  poet  as  one  of  the  nine  great  cities  of  the 
world.  But  before  that  century  was  out  Aquileia  was 
destroyed,  never  to  recover.  The  value  of  Us  site  was 
replaced,  and  that  in  a  strange  way,  which  no  man  of 
discernment  could  ever  have  foreseen.  The  time  that  saw 
the  destruction  of  .'^qutleia  and  the  times  that  immediately 
followed  were  such  as  made  safety  a  prime  consideration, 
and  especially  for  all  who  possessed  or  desired  to  possess 
wealth.  Refugees  from  Aquileia,  and  afterwards  from 
other  Italian  cities,  thought  at  first  of  nothing  but  safety. 
Many  of  them  found  it  on  a  few  muddy  and  sandy  Islands 
near  the  muddy  shores  of  the  lagoon  in  which  Venice 
now  lies.  But  here  they  found  the  means  of  trade.  The 
sea  could  be  made  to  furnish  both  fish  and  salt,  and  the 
rivers  that  flowed  into  the  lagoon  enabled  them  to  ex- 
change these  commodities  for  provisions  of  other  kinds 
which  the  adjoining  land  could  supply.  Gradually  this 
commerce  grew,  until  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  the 
Venetians  trading  with  Syria  and  Africa,  Constantinople, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 

Throughout  the  period  of  growth  the  policy  of  this 
trading  republic,  both  by  land  and  sea,  is  very  significant. 
Venice  early  realised  the  force  of  Bacon's  maxim  *'  that 
he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may 
take  as  much  and  as  little  of  war  as  he  will,"  Power 
at  sea  was  necessary  to  provide  security  for  her  com- 
merce. In  early  times  she  generally  owned  allegiance  to 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  a  suzerainty  which  could  do 
her  little  harm  and  could  and  did  do  her  much  good.  To 
that  allegiance  she  adhered  unlit  she  was  strong  enough 
to  turn  against  and  reap  advantage  from  the  overthrow 
of  her  suzerain.  At  an  earlier  date,  before  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  she  had  conquered  Datmalia,  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  hordes  of  pirates  who  had  found 
refuge  in  the  innumerable  harbours  of  that  coast  and 
constantly  harassed  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic.  At 
pvery  opportunity  she  secured  establishments  and  acquired 
possessions  in   the  Levant, 

On  the  land  side,  however,  dominion  would  have  added 
more  to  her  risks  than  her  advantages,  and  that  dominion 
was  not  sought.  For  more  than  eight  hundred  years  after 
the  first  flight  to  the  islands  of  the  lagoon,  more  than  six 
hundred  after  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  (bgj),  Venice 
possessed  no  territory  on  the  mainland  beyond  a  mere 
narrow  ribbon  on  the  edge  of  the  lagoon.  The  nature  of 
the  situation  made  her  indispensable  to  the  trade  of  the 
land  immediately  behind ;  and  while  possession  on  the 
mainland  was  not  necessary  to  Venice,  she  always  recog- 
nised and  sought  the  advantage  of  good  relations  with 
the  occupants  of  the  plains  behind  her,  whoever  these 
OL'cupants  might  be,  and  on  every  occasion  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  her  own  benefit  the  vicissitudc-s  of  those  plains. 
In  her  early  days  she  is  found  now^  in  alliance  with  the 
GrfH^ks,  now  with  the  Pope,  now  with  the  archbishops  of 
Ravenna,  and  now  with  the  Lombards,  just  as  it  happened 
to  suit  her  Interests,  and  in  any  case  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtainin;;!  direct  and  indirect  advantages  from 
trade  with  the  most  profitable  customers  in  the  plains. 
When  famine  pursued  the  steps  of  the  Lombard  invaders 
of    Ua\y    \n   the   sVxvVi   tc^Wit^,  *'  vNwt  Xiiwt'Cx^'K^  vx  Sisv*xx 
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pacific  retreat,"  says  Mutinelli,'  "could  send  their  ships 
to  the  ports  of  Apulia  and  elsewhere  to  obtain  victuals 
and  corn  for  the  faniishc^i  barbarians,"  and  in  consequence 
the  Lombards  took  them  under  their  protection  and 
granted  them  security  and  favours  throuj^hout  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom.  When  Charlemagne,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Pope,  invaded  Italy  to  deliver  the  Church  from  its 
subjection  to  the  Lombards,  Venetian  traders  promptly 
appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Franks  at  Pavia  and  sold 
to  the  Prankish  chiefs  all  the  riches  of  the  East — Tyrian 
purples,  the  plumage  of  gay  birds,  silks,  and  other  orna- 
ments, pranked  in  which  the  purchasers  stalked  about  in 
their  pride,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  now  at  last  they  had 
conquen-d  a  land  the  wealth  of  which  would  reward  all 
their  labours  and  hardships. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  of 
Venice  to  the  North  Italian  plains,  reference  may  be  made 
to  some  of  the  points  mentioned  in  a  celebrated  and  often 
quoted  address  delivered  to  the  principal  senators  of  Venice 
by  the  Doge  Mocenigo  just  before  his  death  (1423),  at  the 
time  at  which  Venetian  trade  was  at  the  very  height  of 
its  prosperity.  At  that  time  Venice  was  in  possession  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  adjacent  territory  on  the  main- 
land, and  there  was  a  party  favourable  to  further  action 
on  the  part  of  V'enice  against  the  growing  power  of  Milan. 
The  aged  and  sagacious  Doge  feared  that  this  party  was 
going  to  gain  the  upper  hand  and  elect  as  his  successor 
Francesco  Foscari,  who,  he  thought,  would  involve  them 
in  dangerous  and  disastrous  as  well  as  useless  enterprises. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  conflict  of  views  in  the 
Venetian  Senate  was  a  request  of  the  Florentines  for  sup- 
port against  alleged  desij*ns  of  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
Mocenigo,  however,  not  only  warned  the  senators  in  the 
most  earnest  and  urgent  language  aj^ainst  Foscari  person- 
ally, but  also  advised  them  ajjainst  the  particular  enter- 
prise, ?naintainin^  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  even  if 
the  Duke  of  Milan  made  himself  master  of  Florence?,  since 
the  artisans  of  Milan  would  continue  to  send  their  manu- 
factures to  Venice,  and  the  X'enetians  would  be  enriched 
to  the  loss  of  thr  Florentines.  He  then  went  on  to  give 
particulars  of  th(?  trade  of  Venice  at  that  time,  dweilinj^ 
specially  on   the   value  of   that   with    Lombardy. 

M()C<*nigt>  in  this  address  laid  no  special  stress  on  the 
spice  trade,  but  there  is  not  the  slighttst  doubt  that  spiers 
were  amongst  thr  most  important  commoditi<^s  with  which 
the  Wnetians  providid  a  larj^e  part  of  the  western  world. 
Just  as  nowadays  the  large  trade  of  Britain  in  bulky  goods 
makes  of  this  country  a  great  entrep6t  for  the  more 
valuahir  and  less  bulky,  so  in  V(;netian  times  the  excep- 
tioiiallv  \nr^o  population  behind  \'«'nicr  receiving  and 
supplying  the  bulky  goods  thus  fed  the  shipping  which 
brought  to  Venice?  a  ?iiuch  larger  prof)ortion  of  the  more 
valuable  goods  of  the  Fast  than  was  brought  to  other 
ports.  Hut  there  is  plenty  of  dirt^t  evidence  of  the  import- 
an«e  of  Indian  trade  to  Italy  in  the  Middle  .Ages.  It  is 
signilicint  that  a  sea-way  to  India  should  have  been  sought 
by  (ienoesc  as  early  as  1201.  and  even  more  significant 
that  a  centurv  later  X'enice  should  have  found  it  worth 
while   to   maintain  a  consul   in   Siam. 

But  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  hnlian  trade  to  the  Italian  cities  is  to  be  found  in  th«' 
results  of  the  discovery  which  finally  diverted  from  Venice 
and  th.-  Mediterranean  the  great  hulk  of  the  Indian  trade 
until  that  trade  had  lost  ail  the  special  significance  which 
it  had  r.tained  for  thousands  of  years.  It  need  hardly 
he  said  that  what  is  here  referred  to  is  the  discovery  of 
the  sca-wav  to  India  in  i^uy-^.  Of  the  feeling  aroused 
//;    lV-///(f  hv  iJiis  d/scovery   Roinanin  has  repvoduc(<l,   from 

^    '  Del  Ci  ninicrt.io  del  Vcnc/ia/i, '  v-  ^-• 


the  **  Diarii  "  of  Priuli,  an  interesting  cor 
record,  written  with  reference  to  a  despatch  to 
probably  from  Pietro  Pasqualigo.  a  Venetian 
Lisbon  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  second  I 
voyage  to  India  under  Cabral.  The  letter  is  stat 
reached  Venice  on  July  24th,  1501.  After  giving 
in  which  we  are  told,  among^  other  things, 
Portuguese  had  charged  their  ships  at  Cochin  ' 
at  a  price  which  the  writer  feared  to  mention,  P 
**  On  the  arrival  of  this  news  at  Venice  all  th 
deeply  moved  and  remained  stupefied,  and  the  ' 
it  for  the  worst  news  that  could  reach  them.  Fc 
recognised  that  Venice  had  risen  to  ^o  high  a 
renown  and  wealth  solely  by  the  commerce  t 
and  by  navigation,  by  means  of  which  e%enr  ye 
quantity  of  spices  was  brought  thither,  u-hich 
then  flocked  together  to  acquire,  and  that  bv  the 
and  the  traffic  they  obtained  immcns**  advantage 
this  new  voyage  the  spices  would  be  brought 
Indies  to  Lisbon,  where  Hungarians.  German*, 
and  French  would  seek  to  acquire  them,  being 
them  there  cheaply ;  and  that  because  th** 
(ame  to  Venice  passed  througfh  the  whole  of 
the  countries  of  the  Soldan,  paying  in  f 
exorbitant  duties,  so  that  at  their  arrival  at  ^ 
were  so  weighted  that  w-hat  at  first  was  of  the 
singh^  ducat  was  raised  in  the  end  to  sixty  : 
hundred  ducats ;  from  which  vexations,  the  voy 
being  exempt,  it  resulted  that  Portugal  could  gi 
a  nuH  h  lower  price." 

The  efl'ects  of  this  discovery  were  not  long 
themselves  felt  in  the  notable  diminution  in  tl 
spices  at  Venice.  Under  the  date  Fobniary,  i 
enters  in  his  diary  :  "  The  g^alleys  of  Aleita 
entered  into  harbour  empty  :  a  thing  never  be 
In  the  following  month  the  same  thing  happ» 
case  of  the  galleys  from  Beirut.  L'ntler  .\ugu 
is  slated  that  the  ("i(Tmans  at  the  fair  of  th 
month  had  bought  very  little.  Various  renied!' 
evils  \v«'re  thought  of.  and  among:  these  it  is 
to  note  that  in  1504  the  Council  of  IVn  serlou-^ 
a  proposal  to  empower  an  envoy  to  the  Suita 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  him.  if  possil 
cutting  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Sue; 
Befon»  going  further,  however,  there  is  01 
the  com?nents  on  the  discovery  of  the  sea-w; 
quoted  above  from  the  **  Diarii  ''  of  Priuli 
for  notice.  Ifungarians,  Germans.  Flemings.  ; 
he  observers,  will  in  future  go  to  Lisbon  to  ge 
of  India  more  cheaply  than  at  \*eni4-e.  T 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  shifting  the  gei-jgra 
of  view  according  to  circumstances,  a  diflTicult 
at  all  times  abundant  illustrations  can  be  o 
purchasers  of  spices  who  come  first  into  the  mi 
are  Hungarians  and  Germans.  It  was  inevitab 
should  be  among  the  leading  customers  of  V 
Hungarians  wen-  supplied  from  the  Dalm 
which  belonged  to  Venice.  The  Germans  ca 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Kibe,  and  then  across 
g«t  supplies  for  central,  north-western,  an 
I"uro|  e.  But  it  was  neither  Hungarians  m 
who  I  am«^  in  greatest  numbers  to  Lisbon  to  bu 
which  Portuguese  ships  brought  from  the  K.'i 
cast-  Lisbon  had  no  advantages  like  those  of 
supplving  by  land  a  large  and  rith  population 
behind  it.  The  valley  of  the  Tagus  was  smal 
an<l  had  not  lh(?  capacity  for  expansion  in 
\io\>ulatinn  whl(h  the  Lombard  plains  had  wh< 
uw'cv.-vi   vA  \vv\\vv^  \^v^^f;\Tv  Vv\  ^f.row.      The   bulk   c 
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Lisbon  had  therefore  to  reach  their  final 
routes  that  did  not  pass  through  Lisbon  into 
To  supply  the  most  important  of  those 
was  the  Dutch,  the  people  who  held  "  the  keys 
For  the  important  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Meuse, 
,  who  came  to  Lisbon  in  greatest  numbers  to 
>f  the  Portug^uese.  And  here  it  has  to  be  added 
ite  of  the  discovery  of  the  sea-way  to  India, 
ns  continued  to  retain  great  advantages  in  the 

with  Hungary  and  parts  of  Germany,  as  well 
se,    the    northern    plains   of    Italy.     Things   did 

always  as  bad  as  recorded  in  the  years  1504 
The  Portuguese,  while  maintaining  successfully 
red  years  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  spices 
s  of  origin   in   the   East,   found  their  advantage 

the  trade  with  Europe  between  the  sea-way 
rsian  Gulf  route,  of  which  latter  route  they 
ry  since  the  final  capture  of  Ormuz  in  1515. 
ty  way  of  the  Tigris  through  Baghdad  (the  so- 
lon  of  those  days)  and  the  Euphrates  to  the 
an  seaboard  was  again  revived,  and  was  main- 
jng    as    Portugal    held   command    of    the    trade. 

this    route    that    the    first    English    commercial 

0  India,   that  of  Newberie,    Leedes,   Story,    and 
out    in    1583,   and  by   which    Ralph    Fitch,    the 

)r  of  that  expedition,  returned  in  1591.  By 
/enicc  got  back  some  of  her  spice  trade  ;  not 
h  the  same  profit  to  herself  as  formerly,  but 
;  of  no  slight  importance,  not  only  to  Venice, 
Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  some  of  the  other 
jth  Germany. 

id  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  now  carried 
sea  route,  and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  gei 
a   both   of   the   amount   and    the   nature   of   the 

both  points  we  get  information  from  the 
"  of  the  above-named  Ralph  Fitch,  who  tells 
:he  Fl<'ct(;  which  commeth  every  yeere  from 
vhich  be  foure,  five,  or  sixe  great  shippes, 
rst  hither  [to  Goa].  And  they  come  for  the 
n   September,   and  remaine  there   fortie  or  fiftie 

then  go  to  Cochin,  where  they  lade  their 
Portugall."'  Now  in  1583  a  ship  of  500  tons 
nly  be  called  a  great  ship.  In  1572  the  largest 
g  from  the  port  of  London  was  of  240  tons,^ 
:est  of  the  first  fleet  of  the  East  India  Company 

600  tons.  Probably  3,000  tons  would  be  the 
t    of   the    aggregate   cargoes    annually    brought 

for  in  any  case  much  room  in  the  ships  was 
•    the    large    crews    of    those    days    with    their 

•mmodities  sent  home  from  India,  Fitch  men- 
;  place  only  pepper,  and  the  correspondence  of 
with  the  King  of  Portugal  soon  after  the 
the  sea-way  to  India  clearly  reveals  how  all- 
he  pepper  trade  was ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
,'e   the  complete   list  of   the  commodities   which 

1  enumerates  at  the  end  of  his  '*  Narrative  " 
from  India  and  the  country  further  eastward, 
not  a  long  one.  It  comprises  pepper,  ginger, 
legs  and   maces,   camphora  ("  a  precious  thing 

Indians  .  .  .  solde  dearer  then  golde  "), 
€s,  long  pepper,  muske,  amber,  rubies, 
id  spinels,  diamants,  pearles,  spodium,  and 
kindes  of  drugs  from  Canibaia — all  of  them, 
>served,  having  the  character  of  being  of  high 
oportion    to   their    bulk,    so    that   a    very    great 


1  Horton  Ryley,  "Ralph  Fitch,"  p.  61. 
*  /^iV/.,  p.  17. 


value   of   such   goods    might   be   carried   in   ships   of   small 
capacity. 

Fitch  does  not  tell  us  what  was  sent  in  return,  but 
information  as  to  that  is  to  be  had  from  other  sources, 
and  presents  one  or  two  points  of  interest.  In  15 13 
Albuquerque,  after  a  long  course  of  fighting,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  in  which  it  was  agreed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Zamorin  should  supply  the 
Portuguese  with  all  the  *'  spices  and  drugs  **  his  land 
produced,  and  that  **  coral,  silk  stuffs,  quicksilver, 
vermilion,  copper,  lead,  saffron,  alum,  and  all  other 
merchandise  from  Portugal  *'  should  be  sold  at  Calicut  as 
heretofore.^  Coral  comes  first  in  this  enumeration.  To 
us  at  the  present  day  this  does  not  seem  a  very  important 
article  of  commerce,  but  it  was  otherwise  then.  One 
Mafio  di  Priuli,  writing  from  India  in  1537  to  the 
Magnifico  M.  Constantino  di  Priuli,  says  :  "At  a  great 
fair  which  is  called  that  of  Tremel  I  have  seen  buttons  of 
coral  sold  for  their  weight  in  silver."*  Our  letter-writer 
says  further  in  his  cheerful,  hopeful,  gossiping  way : 
**  The  gains  of  these  parts  are  other  than  those  of 
Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandria :  for  if  one  does  not 
gain  cent,  per  cent,  from  Portugal  here,  and  from  here 
back  again,  one  thinks  that  one  gains  nothing.  And 
three  or  four  years  would  be  quite  enough."*  But,  while 
he  indicates  how  these  immense  gains  are  made,  he  also 
indicates  clearly  enough  how  they  continue  to  be  made — 
that  is,  how  they  are  so  counterbalanced  by  losses  that  if 
these  great  gains  were  not  made  on  occasion  commerce 
would  cease.  It  was  all  very  well  to  exchange  your  coral 
for  spices,  but  the  great  matter  was  to  get  your  coral  out 
and  your  spices  home  in  safety.  The  writer  of  this  letter 
had  entrusted  to  a  friend  who  had  left  on  a  ship  for 
Ormuz  jewels  of  the  value  of  4,000  Venetian  ducats,  but 
the  jewels  were  lost.  He  believed  that  his  friend  was 
murdered.  *'  But  such  losses,"  he  adds,  **  will  occur." 
Another  time  he  lost  more  than  6,000  ducats  gold  in 
Portuguese  vessels  going  to  Ormuz,  and  on  another 
occasion  he  suffered  great  loss  when  Pegu  was  sacked  by 
the  King  of  Burma. 

These  notes  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  conditions  of 
trade  in  the  glorious  days  for  Portugal  when  fine  fortunes 
were  heaped  up  in  Lisbon  through  trade,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  humanity  got  very  little,  at  least  directly,  through 
that  trade ;  but  we  have  not  exhausted  the  interest  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  outgoing  commodities  for 
India,  and  to  that  it  will  be  well  to  return.  Another  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  15 13  above  referred  to 
was  that  while  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  coin,  *'  the 
Portuguese  were  to  pay  for  all  the  pepper  and  other 
merchandise  they  might  purchase  in  kind,"  and,  as  the 
peace  led  among  other  things  to  a  dearth  of  prizes, 
Albuquerque  "  was  constrained  to  send  an  urgent  request 
home  for  large  quantities  of  merchandise  to  be  sent  out 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency."*  But  things  were  cer- 
tainly different  a  hundred  years  later.  In  the  voyages 
of  the  English  East  India  Company  of  the  four  years 
ib20-3  inclusive,  the  value  of  the  bullion  (chiefly  silver) 
sent  out  to  India  was  j£?205,7io,  as  against  only  ;{r58,8o6 
worth  of  merchandise.* 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  change  in  the  position 
of  silver  in  Indian  trade  which  seems  to  have  taken  place 
between    15 13    and   the   end   of   the  sixteenth   century?     No 

^  Danvers,  "The  Portuguese  in  India,"  vol.  i.,  p.  283. 

'^  P.  34  of  the  letter  referred  to  as  published  at  Venice  in  1824. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

■*  Danvcrs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  284,  286. 

*  'these  figure*  m  taken  liom  p.  6  of  the  appendix  to  P.  Colquhouns 
"  Treatise  on  the  Wealih,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire." 
2nd  ed.,  London,  18:5. 
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doubt  we  may  see  there  the  result  of  another  change  in 
geographical  relations  brought  about  by  a  discovery  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  sea-way  to  India — 
namely,  that  of  the  New  World.  The  first  result  of  that 
discovery  of  importance  to  commerce  was  the  pouring  into 
Europe  of  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
quantity  was  enormously  enhanced  after  the  silver  mines 
of  Potosi,  in  Upper  Peru  (as  it  was  then  called),  were 
discovered  in  1545.  It  was  probably  this  discovery  that 
brought  it  about  that,  of  all  commodities  of  such  small 
bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value  as  to  stand  the  costs  of 
transport  to  the  East,  this  was  the  one  which  could  be 
sent  out  for  most  part  with  the  greatest  advantage.  And 
this  discovery  no  doubt  also  helps  to  explain  why  that 
of  the  sea-way  to  India  had  so  little  effect  for  a  very 
long  time  in  lowering  the  prices  of  spices  in  Europe,  why 
prices  even  rose.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  from  the  first  voyage  to  India  the  price  of 
pepper  at  Lisbon  is  estimated  by  Danvers  *  to  have  been 
about  15.  5^.  per  lb.,  and  we  all  know  that  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  foundation  of  the  English  East  India 
Company  about  a  hundred  years  later  was  that  the  Dutch 
suddenly  raised  the  price  of  pepper  against  the  English 
from  35.  to  65.  and  85.  per  lb. 

But  the  particular  commodity  which  made  up  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  outward  trade  to  India  is,  after  all, 
a  matter  of  detail,  though  not  unimportant  detail.  The 
main  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that,  whatever  the  com- 
modities were,  whether  carried  out  or  home,  the  nature 
of  the  trade  with  the  East  was  little  if  at  all  altered  by 
the  discovery  of  the  direct  route  to  India  by  sea.  The 
trade  still  continued  to  be  one  concerned  in  a  moderate 
number  of  articles  of  small  bulk  but  high  value.  It  was 
merely  a  change  of  route  that  the  Portuguese  effected,  and 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  remained  in  sole  com- 
mand of  this  route.  After  that,  however,  they  were  ousted 
from  the  greater  part  of  this  trade,  and  that  the  more 
valuable  part,  chiefly  by  the  Dutch,  and  from  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  how 
the  Dutch  did  it.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  India  proper.  They  left  the  Portuguese  alone  at 
Goa,  but,  by  the  confession  of  the  Portuguese  themselves, 
within  thirty-six  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  they  established  a  monopoly  of  trade 
from  the  Bay  of  Cochin  China  to  the  point  of  Sunda ; 
and  not  long  after  they  took  from  the  Portuguese 
successively  Malacca,  which  gave  command  of  the  route 
to  the  Far  East  (1641),  and  Ceylon,  almost  the  only  place 
from  which  the  true  cinnamon  was  to  be  obtained  (1656). 

The  general  character  of  the  eastern  trade  remained, 
however,  the  same.  The  English  East  India  Company, 
the  operations  of  which,  through  the  hostility  of  the 
Dutch,  came  to  be  restricted  to  India  proper,  there  founded 
a  trade  that  gave  much  more  opportunity  for  expansion 
under  modern  conditions  than  that  of  the  Dutch,  but  for 
a  long  time  it  retained  the  same  character.  All  the  com- 
modities enumerated  by  Colquhoun  as  brought  back  by  the 
voyages  of  1620-3  ''^  exchange  for  the  bullion  and 
merchandise  sent  out  were  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs, 
Chinese  and  Persian  raw  silk,  besides  calicoes,  the  sole 
manufactured  article,  and  one,  of  course,  that  had  re- 
latively a  much  higher  value  than  now,  when  the  direction 
of  the  trade  in  that  commodity  is  reversed. 

What  has  brought  about  such  changes,  what  makes  the 
essential  difference  between  recent  and  all  previous  com- 
merce, is  the  series  of  enormous  improvements  in  the 
means  of  communication  which  followed  so  closely  on  the 

1  As  above,  vol.  i.,  p.  64. 


invention  of  textile  machinery  and  the  improvexr 
steam-engine  in  this  country.  These  improven 
had  two  important  effects  on  comnierce.  First, 
facilitated  the  maintenance  of  order  and  securit 
land  and  sea,  and  thus  enormously  reduced  tl 
commerce.  Secondly,  they  have  directly  lowere 
of  transport  for  different  goods  in  different  dcgn 
goods  of  little  value  could  now  for  the  first  tiro 
ably  conveyed  many  hundreds  of  miles  by  lane 
port,  and  there  load  ever  larger  ships  for  dist 
thus  opening  up  markets  with  vast  undevelope 
in  the  heart  of  great  continents.  Along  with  tfc 
goods  the  more  valuable  goods  are  carried  at 
below  that  of  former  times,  so  that  for  such  c 
as  pepper  the  mere  freight  is  almost  a  negligible 
At  the  present  day  there  can  be  no  doubt  th 
of  quantity  the  spice  trade  is  much  larger  tJti 
was.  If  Venice  could  get  the  whole  of  that 
her  hands,  a  thing  which  she  never  had,  the  t 
not  now  bring  her  a  tithe  of  the  wealth  whidi 
in  the  days  of  her  grandeur.  It  was  James  W 
Stephenson,  William  Symington,  and  Robert  F 
without  intending  it,  and  without  being  able 
what  in  this  respect  they  were  destined  to  do, 
value  out  of  pepper,  and  that  in  a  manner  wl 
the  strength  of  armies  nor  the  subtlety  of  stat« 
have  done  anything  to  prevent. 

Now  the  countries  that  offer  the  most 
markets  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  goods  < 
are  no  longer  those  which  look  to  the  spice 
trade  in  any  specially  valuable  commodities 
enrichment,  but  those  which  abound  in  coal  si 
to  develop  a  great  amount  of  manufacturing  i 
industry  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  work 
million,  not  merely  in  producing  the  luxuries 
The  commodities  of  very  small  bulk  in  propon 
value  now  have  a  comparatively  insignificant 
Perhaps  the  greatest  feature  of  modern  comi 
unparalleled  manner  in  which  it  has  promoted 
of  population  nearly  all  the  world  over.  F 
possible  for  manufacturing  and  commercial 
depend  in  a  very  large  measure  for  their  vet 
subsistence  on  supplies  brought  from  the  < 
earth,  it  is  rapidly  pushing  the  settlement  of 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  edge  oi 
Fifteen  years  ago  Prof.  Bryce  said  :  **  We  ma 
that  within  the  lifetime  of  persons  now  livi 
flow  from  Europe  to  North  America  will  havi 
stopped."^  We  are  at  least  nearing  the  tim 
"  new  lands  *'  of  this  earth  in  the  temperate  : 
have  been  allotted.  The  results  of  such  a  c 
pansion  after  a  long  period  of  stimulation  t 
must  be  momentous,  but  what  the  nature  of 
will  be  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  foresee.  It 
ever,  be  regarded  as  certain  that,  if  we  are  tc 
to  make  any  probable  forecast  as  to  the  cour 
development,  one  of  the  most  important  aids  U 
must  consist  in  the  study  of  the  relations  o 
and  history  from  the  point  of  view  indict 
present  paper.  To  study  these  relations  i 
reference  to  the  immediate  causes  and  effe< 
and  treaties  gives  little  real  insight  into  the 
geographical  influences  in  history.  As  in  the 
human  body  medical  men  have  recognised  t 
of  ascertaining  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
functions    of    the    cells    of    which    the    body    i; 

1  "The  Migrations  of  ih«  Races  of  Men  coosideKd  Hbtc 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  1892,  p.  4»9. 


Ogical  states  that  interfere  with  their  normal 
and  the  eflfects  on  one  part  of  the  body ,  of 
iturbances  of  function  in  another  part,  so  in 
t  course  of  history  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 

thai  the  minute  gradual  silent  changes  must 
d    into   and    taken    into    account,    not    merely    in 

the   regions   in   which    they   take   place,    but   in 

may  be^  to  regions  far  distant. 


E   TEACHING   OF  HYGIENE    IN 
AMERICA.^ 

Helen  C.  Putnam.  A.B.,  M.D. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
om   the  American   Academy   of   Medicine. 

quire  physiology  and  hygiene  to  be  taug^ht 
chool  children,  It  is  a  sig^nificant  fact  that 
ern  text*books,  the  majority  of  them  by 
ss  satisfactory  earlier  ones  were  by 
little  used.  Teachers  more  often  prepare 
(tlines,  or  have  an  oflfirial  syllabus.  These 
Rcials  are  neither  sanitarians,  physiologists, 
A  very  few  official  and  medical  amateurs 
py  believe  that  to  require  daily  attention  to 
stalls  is  suflicient. 

Mrhools  the  resulting  instruction  in  hygiene^  both 
and  practice,  is  brief,  desultory »  unsymmetric^ 
^ading,  and  generally  inconsistent.  In  upper 
ticulariy  it  is  usually  a  bore  to  both  pupils  and 
Ptfore  than  one  instructor  says  with  compunc- 
do  this  like  a  parrot,  I  really  know  nothing 
subject  except  what  books  state.*'  Text-books 
1  syllabuses  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
ikss  teacher.  Theoretically,  all  instructors  of 
|ld  be  able  to  teach  sufficient  hygiene.  Our 
|ory*s  experience,  however,  fails  to  prove  that 
i  case ;  it  proves,  indeed,  that  the  very  great 
I  teachers  have  not  been,  although  laws  require 
ination  in  this  as  in  other  mandatory  subjects, 

MeXHODS     THAN     TeXT-BOOKS     AND     SVLLABUSES. — 

■egoing  does  not  cover  all  instruction  in  hygiene, 

names   domestic  science,    nature-study,   physical 

medical    inspection,     work    so    good    is    accom* 

certain    cities    that    these    insistently    commend 

as  the  really  efficient  methods.     These  subjects 

iharacteri sties  in  common  :  they  vitalise  precepts 

fration  and  practice^   and   they  are  under  spect- 

Hed     leaders     (teachers,     supervising     specialists, 

The    noteworthy    result    is    that    the    pupils 

1^  and  intent,  and  the  lessons  result  in  marked 

i   the  use  of  language,    Jn   general   ability,    and 

iNSPEcnoN,  Phvsicai.  TRAiNLvn.  School 
iKO  Parents'  Clubs.— Medical  inspection  in- 
irectly  but  forcefully  by  directing  the  attention 
Wjrents.  and  the  public  to  the  care  of  the 
^general    health    and    development  \    to    school 

lighting,  ventilation,  and  playgrounds ;  but 
Ction    instructs    most    efficiently    through    school 

rans  much  in  two  of  our  largest  cities,  where 
eighty    trained    nurses    not    only    attend    to 
wmts  at  the  schools,  but  daily  radiate  therefrom 


hy  tW  author  from  a  pAp«r  eniitled  "  Lcsiron*  from  ."i  Quarter- 
Rgal  Rn(airemer>!  of  ihe  Teachinirof  Hygiene  :  Demon^rratiofi 
mvM  Kopplcment  Precept ;  with  Pupils  over  Ten  only  Speci»l 
C«ed,'*  r«ad  at  th«  Mcond  IniernBiional  Congrei^s  oa  Scboo) 
h 


into  homes,  showing  mothers  details  of  cleaning,  feeding, 
clothing  children,  and  of  caring  for  the  house.  The 
immediate  result  observed  is  that  pupils  sent  home  from 
school  by  ihe  physician  return  sooner  and  in  better  con- 
dition, and  that  many  otherwise  unknown  wrongs  to 
childhood  are  reported  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
correction, 

A  valuable  supplement  is  found  in  mothers'  (of 
'*  parents*,"  including  fathers)  clubs.  Social  devices  invite 
attendance,  and  under  discreet  leadership  are  discussed 
parental  problems,  such  as  clothing,  food,  amount  of 
sleep,  care  of  teeth;  recreations,  children's  reading,  and 
instruction  concerning  sex  and  morality;  temperance  and 
cigarettes ;  communicable  diseases.  Public  illustrated 
evening  lectures  on  these  topics  are  occasionally  given  at 
school  houses. 

A  wide  divergence  in  ideals  and  practice  exists,  from 
almost  valueless  inspection  and  gymnastics  to  alert  officials 
who  utilise  their  opportunities  for  implanting  a  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  habits  of  health.  The  best 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  extent 
desirable.  The  true  value  of  active  games,  athletics  and 
dancing,  in  combating  cigarettes,  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
other  evils,  is  still  to  be  demonstrated,  to|^ether  with  theii' 
farther  usefulness  In   training  for  citizenship. 

Broi-OGTC  Studies,  Hvciene,  and  Colleges. — The 
most  systematic  and  thorough  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  found  in  classes  in  domestic  science  and 
branches  of  biology  (nature*study,  botany,  zoology).  That 
on  *many  sides,  independently,  instruction  has  begun  in  the 
application  of  biologic  science  to  daily  living  strongly 
indicates  its  essential  value. 

The  great  hindrance  is  that  institutions  training  super- 
intendents and  principals  are  so  bound  by  academic  tradi- 
tions that  these  officials,  lacking  the  all-round  intelligence 
which  includes  natural  sciences  and  their  practical  appli- 
cations, fail  to  supply  this  want  in  children's  education 
as  efficiently  as  the  public  demands.  Neither  do  our 
colleger  and  universities  encourage  instruction  in  hygiene, 
only  tliree  out  of  fifty-six  requiring  entrance  examinations 
in  it. 

NATt*RE-sTt;DV  AND  Hygiene. — A  sketch  of  typical  work 
in  nature-study  suggests  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
subject.  These  teachers  have  qualified  in  biolog)',  in- 
cluding related  physics  and  chemistry,  with  the  occasional 
exception  of  one  without  previous  preparation,  selected 
because  of  marked  aptitude,  and  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  specialist.  It  is  possible  to  develop  one  such 
teacher  from  the  staff  of  nearly  every  elementary  school 
for  pupils  under  fourteen,  provided  the  supervisor  of  Ihe 
science  work  is  a  competent  official. 

Two  schools  with  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  year* 
of  age  studied  household  insect  pests.  Flies  were  found 
much  more  interesting  and  injurious  than  the  children 
bad  known.  The  pupils  collected  eggs,  watched  them 
h.ctcli  into  larvae,  saw  the  fly  come  out  of  the  pupa  case. 
They  mounted  between  plates  of  glass,  ^gg.  larva, 
puparium,  male  and  female  flies.  They  thus  learn  the 
life-story  of  the  fly — where  it  lays  its  eggs»  what  flies  live 
on,  how  they  carry  filth  and  disease  from  sputum  and 
other  discharges  to  the  next  object  visited,  which  may  be 
one's  face  or  food.  The  children,  almost  of  their  own 
initiative,  started  a  crusade  against  uncovered  manure 
heaps,  foul  garbage  pails,  and  other  common  unclcanli- 
ncss  ;  they  learned  to  believe  in  screens  and  covered  food 
supplies. 

The  life-story  of  mosquitoes,  from  the  **  raft  "  of  180 
eggs  in  a   waste- water   tub,   proved  still   more   fascinating. 
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That  one  insect,  according  to  pupils'  own  facts  and  com- 
putations, may  be  responsible  for  some  millions  of  others 
within  two  months  aroused  special  interest  in  the  fate  of 
a  cupful  of  "  wrigglers  "  poured  into  an  aquarium  of  little 
fish.  Committees,  organised  for  their  various  neighbour- 
hoods, hunted  out  stagnant  water  and  applied  the  kerosene 
treatment  with  zest.  The  Anopheles  was  found ;  and  flies, 
mosquitoes,  bed-bugs,  fleas,  rats,  and  other  animals  as 
carriers  of  germ  and  parasitic  diseases  became  a  live  topic. 

The  life-stories  and  natural  enemies  of  other  vermin 
were  traced — roaches,  moths,  buffalo  bugs,  mealworms. 
The  cost  of  extra  labour  and  of  damage  to  clothes  and 
food  was  calculated. 

The  children  studied  the  life-histories  of  insects  de- 
structive of  vegetable  life.  Nearly  one  million  dollars 
annually  is  lost  by  these  pests  in  the  United  .States,  and 
even  more  by  fungous  diseases.  Popular  information  in 
these  lines  alone  would  return  the  cost  of  instruction  many 
times  ovf^r.  Cats  as  destroyers  of  birds  (nature's  agents 
in  controlling  insects)  and  as  distributors  of  fleas  and 
disease  germs  began  to  lose  popularity  as  pets  in  one 
neighbourhood. 

They  studied  the  life-stories  of  plants  of  economic  value, 
including  some  desirable  to  introduce  for  food,  and  made 
simple  tests  for  their  nutritional  value.  We  use  but 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the   i,ooo  edible  plants  known. 

One  pressing  problem  is  solved  by  these  biologists  partly 
in  the  work  already  outlined,  but  better  in  other  labora- 
tory work  that  space  does  not  permit  to  be  described  :  how 
schools  can  teach  wisely  the  transmission  of  life  Jind 
sacredness  of  parenthood — instruction  which  few  parents 
undertake  until  too  late,  which  many  cannot  teach  rightly, 
which  many  never  teach  at  all,  neglecting  this  one  of  the 
two  vital  concerns  of  living,  with  so  many  tragic  results 
to  the  individual  and  society.     (See   References.) 

Domestic  Sciface  and  Contending  Influences. — Not 
only  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  gift  of  life,  but  the 
art  of  making  a  home — the  unit  of  society — has  been 
omitted  from  popular  education  until  very  recently.  Under 
the  name  domestic  science  indispensable  knowledge  of 
personal  and  domestic  hygiene  is  given.  Two  contending 
influences  have  appeared  wherever  introduced  :  on  one 
hand  short-lighted  parents  wishing  immediate  filial  service 
after  their  own  ignorant  standards,  and  equally  short- 
sighted school-men  claiming  that  indifferent  cookery  and 
manual  work  is  the  basis  of  belter  h(Mnes  to  be  encouraged 
by  schools  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  far-seeing,  who  recog- 
nise this  ()[)|)ortunity  of  introducing  appreciation  of  funda- 
mental elementary  science  and  its  definite  applications  into 
common  life  that  will  rai*;e  home-making  and  civilisation 
to  a  high«T  plane. 

Thesr  two  attitudes  result  in  practical  differences  in 
classes,  convincing  intelligent  observers  that  even  good 
manual  work  is  improbable  without  the  discriminating 
^jcientific  preparation  of  teachers  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
es[)eciallv  biology  ;  not  only  for  information,  but  for  the 
habits  of  accuracy  in  observation,  in  reasoning,  in  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  superior  resourcefulness  and 
per»?onality   going   with    these   attainments. 

Si'i;(  i.\L  TKAriiKKS. — When  such  6.p<'cial  teachers  are 
employed  one  sees  cleanliness  of  utensils,  food,  room,  and 
person  consistently  maintained.  One  must  observe  several 
such  instructors  to  appreciate  where  teaching  household 
sanitation  and  hygiene  should  begin  when  homes  do  not 
suppli'inent.  .\ft»*r  two  yr'ars'  intelligent,  painstaking 
observance  of  scimtilic  laws  onr  finds  a  [iretty  neatnes«^, 
accuracy,  and  mental  awakening  replacing  the  former 
slovenliness    and     vacant    expression.      A     f<nv    of    the    b(?st 


schools  include  boys  in  these  classes,  for  whom 
and  economics  of  hygiene   and   sanitation  are 
as  for  girls. 

Typically  good  courses  demonstrate  that  V 
sanitation  can  be  as  definitely  taught,  as 
practised,  as  intelligently  understood  by  boy 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  as  can  aritl 
it  is  invariably  accomplished  by  special  tead 
of  simplifying  fundamental  biology,  chemistry, 
for  easy  comprehension  ;  and  that  they  work  i 
supervision. 

The  classes  under  the  charge  of  superficial 
teachers  and  supervisors  likewise  demonstra 
maintain  domestic  science  under  such  guidance 
public  funds  and  discrediting  a  most  valuable 
Mis-statements  of  facts,  dirty  finger-nails  ar 
use  of  hands,  carelessness  of  dish  towels,  flie 
garbage  pails  and  cupboards,  improper  servir 
ing,  confusion  and  bustle,  are  common  fail 
contrast  between  the  kitchens  and  classes  of 
scientific  teachers  and  of  those  where  **  manus 
ideas  predominate  suggests  that  between  th 
under  an  anxious  mother  and  under  a  trained 
has  time  for  all  essentials  in  orderly  sequencf 
urges  want  of  time  as  an  excuse  for  evident  si 
while  of  many  she  is  unconscious. 

It  seems  a  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  obv 
the  evolution  of  domestic  work,  and  of  women 
since  elementary  education  has  been  required, 
that  routine  housework,  monotonous  because  of 
isolation,  and  lack  of  the  stimuli  of  apprt 
compense,  recreations,  and  standards,  shoul 
attractive  than  shop,  factory,  and  office.  1 
endeavour  calling  for  higher  ability  than  the  r 
home.  Since  even  the  humblest  needs  inteUigf 
fulfil  their  mission  only  when  they  train  I 
makers,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  an  undersiar 
simple  laws  of  science  that  raises  living  and 
into  a  conscious  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  i 
(See  Reference  i.) 

CoRREi.ATiONS. — This      excellent       teaching 
through    school    nurses,    parents*    clubs,    phvsi( 
nature-study,  domestic  science,  is  still  heavily  d 
its  want  of  co-ordination  ;  numerous  hiatuses.  < 
and     even     inconsistencies     resulting.       Neither 
correlated   with   other  branches   of   instruction, 
the   same    fault    too   often    among    themselves, 
of   subjects   is   the   secret  of   having   abundant 
essentials    of    education.     Many    teachers    slate 
metic   is    first   learned    in    laying    out    a    school 
outdoor   laboratory   of   nature-study — and   in   ru 
in      the     laboratory     or     school      kitchen.       An 
children's    written    work    I    have    found    the   b» 
the   most   logical  thought,   and   the   strongest  jji 
ject    in    fifteen    papers   by   children    from    thiriet 
on     "  Reproduction     in     Plants     and     Animals,' 
original  observations.     Teachers  learn   that  the 
of  art    first   appears   to  children    when    planning 
of  a  home  for  a  family  that  is  to  liv<»  heallhilv 
Such    correlation    implies    an    expert    supervisoi 
instruction    with    a    comprehensive    understandii 
proi)leins  and  needs. 

Another  co-ordination  is  with  moral  instructi 
biologists  specially  mention  the  alteration  ii 
of  many  children  from  eight  tc^  fourteen  vears 
cjiring  for  these  fragile  plants  and  animals  w' 
their  systematic  observations.  There  came 
thought  fulness  and  gentleness.     The  faces  of  urn 
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cared  into  frank-eyed  interest,  and  physical 
oved.  Accuracy  of  seeing  and  speaking,  which 
less,  distinctly  grew,  with  a  sense  of  protection 

for  the  weaker  and  a  judgment  as  to  what  is 
2  and  what  is  not. 

it  would  seem  as  if  no  words  could  have  the 
is  actual  study  in  impressionable  years  of  the 
ws  of  life  and  its  preservation.  This  method 
value  of  temperance  more  efficiently  than  state- 
children  find  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
5  in  their  own  environments.  It  is  constructive 
•  the  elements  of  normal  living  as  a  basis  for 
e  **  Thou  shalt  not." 

ul  people  recognise  in  schools  the  mental 
jf  children  from  eleven  to  fifteen  whose  infancy 
d  with  non-essential  superficialities  when  their 
X  is  demanding  knowledge  of  vital  truths,  and 
coR'nise  in  society  the  evils  resulting,  even  in 
n  ignorance  and  misinformation  often  worse 
ince. 

1!  ailments,  whether  due  to  love  of  money,  of 
of  various  vices,  resulting  in  ill-health, 
5,  poverty,  criminality,  can  be  remedied  only  by 
ligher  ideal  to  that  now  cultivated,  which  is 
and  egoistic  (the  perfection  of  the  individual) ; 
ledied   only   when   the   plastic  childish   character 

by   competent   teachers    through    understanding 
iderful    phenomena    of    common    life    and    their 
's,     which    are    the    basis    of    hygiene — physical 
nd,   in  the  last  analysis,  of  all  morality. 
t    **  learn    what   is   true   in   order   to  do   what   is 

ES. — (i)  "  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Investi- 
eaching  of  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools."  Pub- 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of 
laston,  Pennsylvania.  .Section  I.,  **  Laws  and 
"  June,  1905  ;  Section  II.,  "  The  Teaching  of 
irough  Domestic  Science  and  through  Nature- 
ril,    1906;    Sections    III.,    IV.,    and   V.    not   yet 

>logists  in  Public  Schools  an  Aid  to  Morals 
rity."     .An  Address.     By  Dr.   Helen  C.  Putnam. 

State  Journal  of  Medicine,   November,    1906. 
cticability  of  Instruction   in   the   Physiology  and 
■f     Sex     as     Demonstrated     in     Several     Public 

An  Address.  By  the  same.  Boston  Medical 
al  Journal,  January  31st,  1907. 
icational  Pamphlets  of  the  American  Society  of 
nd  Moral  Prophylaxis."  No.  2,  '*  Instruction 
siology  and  Hygiene  of  Sex  :  for  Teachers  of 
ranches."  Address  :  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  .Secre- 
;.   34th  Street,  New  York. 


ORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

sual  prolongation  of  the  Parliamentary  Session 
las  brought  into  prominence  certain  aspects  of 
ution    which    are    not    written    in    our    Statute 

arc  too  often  omitted  from  our  text-books. 
ise  is  the  existence  of  the  party  system,  and 
I  which  the  party  organisation  wields  over 
rs.  Lord  R.  Cecil  is  reported  as  saying  that 
ulties    which    they    all    roro^jnised    were    largely 

to  the  rigidity  of  tho  party  system.  At 
len  a  man  voted  against  his  party  he  was  at 
•d,  and  as  long  as  such  things  went  on  debates 
nreal,  for  there  was  no  chance  of  converting 
V    argument."     From    the   **  Ciovernment  "   side 


of  the  House,  Mr.  Markham  '*  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  represented  that  members  were  being 
worn  out  by  the  frequent  late  sittings";  and  Sir  J. 
Dickson-Poynder  *'  asked  the  Government  to  allow  their 
followers  to  vote  without  regard  to  party  allegiance."  But 
from  neither  physical  nor  moral  restraint  was  there  any 
release.  "  The  Prime  Minister  held  out  no  hope  of 
relaxation  of  the  tension."  *'  Mr.  Harcourt  said  he  could 
not  consent  to  liberty  of  voting."  Is  this  generally 
known  ? 

For  what  purpose  is  this  discipline  exercised — a  dis- 
cipline which  reminds  us  of  our  own  doings  in  the  class- 
room? It  is  for  •'  the  despatch  of  business,"  as  the 
Prime  Minister  explained  it.  **  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  despatch,"  he  said.  **  arose  from  the 
presence  among  them  of  so  many  members  qualified  to 
speak  well  on  many  subjects."  Therefore  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  talking  machine,  must  be  prevented  from  talk- 
ing, and  even  from  thinking. 

**  Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  .  .  . 
Theirs   but    to  do  .   .   ." 

and  walk  into  lobbies  to  which  they  are  driven  by 
*'  whips."  Of  course,  the  Opposition  complain  of  **  the 
inadequacy  of  the  opportunities  for  criticism  of  administra- 
tion," but  console  themselves  with  the  existence  of 
*'  another  Chamber  where  freedom  of  speech  was  not 
abolished  and  over  which  the  Government  could  not 
exercise  absolute  control  " ;  and  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  think  *'  some  sweeping  and  comprehensive  altera- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  rules  of  procedure  before  they 
can  get  through  the  legislation  which  is  necessary  and 
which  the  country  desires."  Evidently  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  a  '*  parlous  state,"  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  many. 

This  summer  there  have  been  given  many  delightful 
historical  lectures.  We  refer,  not  to  the  summer  courses 
of  **  Extension  "  or  other  students,  but  to  the  scenic  dis- 
plays known  as  **  pageants  "  which  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  have  become  popular.  What  has  been 
the  exact  result  of  these  pageants  in  the  minds  of  those 
who,  otherwise  ignorant  of  history,  have  there  learnt,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  of  many  events,  especially  in  the 
Middle  .Ages,  which  were  unknown  to  them  before?  They 
may  stimulate  some  to  thought,  and  a  few,  even,  may  be 
wanting  to  read.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the 
presentation  of  the  past  has  helped  to  return  a  Con- 
servative to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  we  fear  that 
for  the  large  majority  these  shows  will  leave  only  a 
confused  picture  in  the  mind.  They  do  not  of  themselves 
tend  to  exactness  of  thought,  and  the  probable  result  was 
prettily  satirised  in  an  epilogue  written  for  the  dramatic 
performances  given  at  Canterbury  during  the  cricket  week 
there.  A  pageant  is  there  defined  as  '*  an  open-air 
theatrical  performance  which  makes  the  people  of  that 
town  believe  that  all  the  celebrated  events  of  history 
occurred  on  their  own  town  green."  It  is  the  teachers 
i.i  schools  who  must  work  to  prevent  this  result. 

No  more  interesting  event  has  taken  place  this  summer 
than  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference in  favour  of  a  mutual  agreement  among  the 
Powers  for  a  limitation  of  military  and  naval  expenditure. 
Respect  for  '*  the  good  grey  head  that  all  men  know,"  the 
weighty  words  that  fell  from  the  speaker,  the  good  wishes 
expressed  on  behalf  of  other  Powers,  and  the  way  in 
which   the  president  of  the  sitting  brought   it   speedily  to  a 
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close,  all  tended  to  make  fliat  Saturday  afternoon  one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  the  days  on  which  the  Con- 
ference has  met.  We  have  said  it  was  "  interesting  '* 
and  **  memorable."  Can  we  add  that  it  was  "  import- 
ant "?  We  are  afraid  not.  The  official  French  describes 
the  resolution  as  a  **voeu,"  which  being  interpreted 
means  merely  a  "pious  hope."  It  was  carried  unanim- 
ously, and,  indeed,  with  acclamation,  but  only  because  it 
was   a    mere   expression   of   desire.     **  We   don't    want    to 

fight,"    but .       We    are    not    rich    enough    to    afford 

universal  peace,  not  rich  enough  in  mutual  love,  in  know- 
ledge of  the  highest  good,  in  absence  of  mutual  suspicion, 
and  only  too  rich  in  "  malice,  hatred,  envy,  and  all  un- 
charitableness  "  to  be  worthy  of  the  millennium. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 
The  autumn  meetings  of  the  Assistant  Masters'  Associa- 
tion were  held  at  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birming- 
ham, on  September  13th  and  14th.  The  council  met  on  the 
first  day  and  passed  resolutions  on  the  subjects  of  a  bene- 
volent fund,  arrangements  for  life  insurance  for  members, 
and  the  new  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools.  The  last- 
named  were  as  follows :  **  (a)  Curriculum  and  organisa- 
tion.— ^That  this  association  warmly  welcomes  the  decision 
of  the  Board  to  give  increased  freedom  to  schools  in  the 
planning  and  working  of  their  curricula,  (b)  Grants. — 
I.  That  this  association  heartily  welcomes  the  Board's 
proposals :  (i)  to  pay  grants  on  behalf  of  all  scholars 
between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  of  age ;  (il)  to  make 
the  term,  instead  of  the  school  year,  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment. 2.  That  this  association  is  of  opinion  that,  owing 
to  the  dearth  of  suitable  candidates  in  some  localities,  the 
enforcement  of  paragraph  20  requiring  that  25  per  cent, 
of  all  scholars  admitted  to  a  secondary  school  shall  be 
pupils  from  elementary  schools  may  possibly  lead  to  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  secondary  education  in  those 
localities.  3.  That  this  association  heartily  approves  of 
the  Board's  desire  to  secure  secondary-school  scholars  from 
elementary  schools  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible ;  but 
considers  that  a  grant  of  ;£,'2  per  head  for  scholars  between 
ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  is  inadequate."  All  the 
resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  general  meeting  held 
next  day  and  approved. 

The  address  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville, 
Eton  College,  touched  upon  several  subjects  of  importance, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  the  association,  but  to  the 
profession  at  large — such  as  the  representation  of  secondary 
teachers  on  the  new  Registration  Council,  the  importance 
of  some  amount  of  military  training  in  schools,  and,  above 
all,  the  Richmond  School  case.  The  judgment  lately  given 
was  described  as  one  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
acquiesce,  and  notice  of  appeal  had  therefore  been  given. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  showed  that  the 
association  had  during  the  year  been  active  in  connection 
with  such  questions  as  co-education,  on  which  a  valuable 
report  has  been  prepared  by  the  S.E.  Wales  branch,  the 
position  of  masters  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  representation  on  education  committees,  &c.  Three 
new  branches  have  been  formed  this  year,  and  the  mem- 
bership steadily  increases.  A  special  report  on  the  Rich- 
mond School  case  was  presented  by  the  committee  to 
which  its  conduct  had  been  entrusted.  The  guarantee 
fund  amounts  at  present  to  close  upon  ;^900.  In 
the  nfternoon  Prof.  Muirhead,  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham,    read  a   very   interesting   paper  on  ''  'ReVv^\or\ 


In  Secondary  Schools,"  which  was  followed  by 
^ion,  in  which  many  of  the  members  present  i 
took  part.  The  paper  will,  we  understand,  be 
shortly  in  full  in  the  Hibhert  JoumaL  It 
mentioned  that  a  very  successful  dinner  of  mc 
their  friends  was  held  at  the  Acorn  Hotel  on  t 
of  September  13th,  at  which  Mr-  A.  A.  Somt 
sided.  The  thanks  of  all  who  attended  the  mi 
due  to  the  members  of  the  South  Midland  brar 
excellent  arrangements  made  by  them  for  bo! 
members  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  many 
residents  in  Birmingham  who  were  kind  ' 
entertain  members. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Education  Co 
the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of 
which  deals  with  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
an  excellent  account  of  the  progress  made  in  th 
of  secondary  education  for  this  important 
secondary  schools  aided  by  the  County  Coundl 
been  during  the  year  an  increase  in  the  total 
staff  from  282  to  331,  the  increase  of  forty- 
made  up  of  one  headmaster,  one  headmistrc 
assistant-masters,  and  thirty-one  assistant 
Last  year's  report  alluded  to  the  necessity  for 
ing  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  on  the  litera 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect  is  tal 
though  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  almost 
where  weakness  of  staff  is  observed  it  is  foi 
literary  side.  A  drawback  under  inrhich  schools 
is  the  difficulty  of  securing  conip>etent  teac 
especially  masters)  of  modern  languages  by 
recent  methods.  Something  is  being  done  to  i 
by  the  award  of  grants-in-aid  to  teachers  for 
at  classes  at  home  and  short  courses  of  study  a 

The  West  Riding  report  also  states,  and  \ 
fact  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  average 
assistant-masters  and  mistresses  in  the  sch< 
Riding  have  risen  steadily  since  1903,  and 
doubt,  the  report  continues,  that  a  correspond! 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  take 
is   a  little   doubtful   if   the   plan    outlined    in   th 

I  having  been  adopted  by  the  Education  Con 
prove  permanently  satisfactory.  **  The  com 
recently  utilised  a  valuable  source  of  supply  b; 
in  cases  of  special  merit,  certain  county  ma 
ships  on  the  condition  that  the  holders  shall 
two   years'    period   in    some   approved    secondar 

t    the    West    Riding.     Up    to    now,    school    auth< 
shown     themselves     very     anxious     to     secure 
equipped    candidates    for    teaching    posts."     It 

I   be  seen,   first,   whether  the  **  scholar  "   will  lea 

,  fession  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  and,  ! 
what  extent  the  schools  will  suffer  from  a  si 
untrained  teachers.  The  experiment  will  be  w 
interest. 

I  A  REPORT  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Gott,  seer 
Middlesex   Education   Committee,    and    Dr.   E. 

I  assistant-secretary  for  higher  education,  eniitl< 
Education    in     the    Administrative     County    of 

'  1907,"  contains  a  model  scheme  for  the  reg 
administration    of   county    secondary    schools. 

,    functions  of  governors  and  their  relationship  t 

'   assistant-teachers     are     adequately      defined. 

,  interesting  are  clauses  17-20,  which  deal  with 
of  assistants.  The  scheme  provides  that  (1)  tl 
shall    submit    for   the   approval    of    the    Count} 

'   sOcv^wi^  ol  >MQ>vk  and  estimate  for  the  ensuing 


H^er  of  assistants  and  the  salary  to  be  paid  to 
Bjng  to  the  scale  of  salaries  approved  by  the 
Duncil  for  assistant-masters  and  mistresses  in 
schools;  (])  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
shall  rest  with  the  governors  after  consultation 
licadmastcr  or  mistress ;  (3)  the  headmaster  or 
^1  have  the  power  of  suspending  any  assistant 
tor  any  adequate  cause  to  be  judijed  of  by 
master  or  mistress^  but  shall  forth \vith  report 
I  writing'  to  the  governing"  body. 

pal  meeting  of  the  Trades*  Union  Congrftss  was 
f  the  first  week  of  the  month  at  Bath,  under  the 

of  Mr.  Gill,  M.P.  The  educational  problem 
led  on  September  6th,  when  a  resolution  brought 
^  Mr,  W.  A*  Appleton  (Nottingham)  was  carried 
iet  to  one.  Chief  amongst  the  demands  were  : 
Ite  maintenance  of  school  children;  (2)  scientific 
ilcatton  with  individual  medical  Inspection  of  all 
lending  State  schools ;  (4)  a  national  system  of 
Bider  full  popular  control,  free  and  secular,  from 
J  school  to  the  university ;  (5)  secondary  and 
Itication  to  be  secured  for  alt  by  extension  of  the 

system  ;  (6)  establishment  of  training  colleges 
9.  A  protest  was  subsequently  moved  against 
prejudice  displayed  by  the  secondary  schools 
the  Board  of  Education,  against  the  action  of 
tion  committees  in  being  parties  to  the  raising 
y-school  fees,  and  proposing  to  abolish  the  pay- 
ipil  teachers ;  a  demand  was  also  made  for  free 
education  for  all  children  capable  of  taking 
thereof.       The    resolution    was    passed    unanim- 

fj^four  pages  of  the  "Teachers'  Classes  Hand- 
Etrmation  is  given  as  to  a  number  of  courses 
Dfi  for  teachers  organised  by  the  London  County 

the  session  1907-8.  "  These  courses  are  open 
le    to     teachers    in     London     schools,     whether 

secondary,  or  technical,  and  are  intended  to 
chers  in  the  various  types  of  schools  opportuni- 
^cloping  their  knowledge  of  different  subjects 
ling  into  contact  with  those  who  have  made  a 
^  of  the  subjects  in  quf-stion/'  A  list  of  the 
(^education,  English  language  and  literature, 
^■itory,  manual  training,  dressmaking,  &c,, 
^■^modern  languages  and  literature,  physical 
HI  science — is  given  in  the  first  part  of  the 
^ether  with  particulars  respecting  the  courses 
ii  or  classes,  times  of  meetings,  la  lest  days  for 
^piications,  fi;c.  ;  an  appendix  follows,  supplying 
>f  the  various  courses^ 

i.  effort  Is  being  made  by   the   London   County 
encourage    the   study   of    English    literature    in 
ases.     Special    lecturers    have   been    engaged   to 
rses    on    the    literature    of    various    periods    In    , 
commercial  centres  and  six  secondary  schools,    I 
the  lectures  will  be  of  a  more  advanced 
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meeting  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Historical 
will  be  held  at  University  College,  Gower 
1,  on  Friday,  October  4th,  at  7.45  p,m,  A 
tution  will  be  submitted  to  the  members,  after 
-ation  of  which  a  paper  will  be  rend  by  Prof» 
jd.  president  of  the  branch,  on  *'  The  Science 
History/*  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
ecretary  of  the  branch.  Miss  M.  B,  Curran, 
'ire,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 


The    following   regulation,    supplementary    to    the    ReguJ 
lations   for  Secondary  Schools  dated  June,    1907,   has   been 
made  :  The  Board  of  Education  may.  notwithstanding  anyJ 
thing  contained  in   the  Regulations  for  Secondary   SchoolsJ 
1907,    recognise  as  eligible  for   grants   for  the  school  yea 
1907-S  a  secondary  school  which,  though  not  on  the  Grant 
List  of  secondary  schools  for  the  year   1906-7,  was  recogJ 
nised     for    that    year    as    a    pupil -teacher    centre     unde 
the     Regulations    for    the     Instruction     and    Training    of 
Pupil   Teachers,   1906 ;  and  such  school  may  receive  grants 
at  the  rates  and  subject  to  the  conditions  indicated  in  th« 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,    1907. 

A    SECTION    exclusively    devoted     to    education     will    be 
arranged    to    form    part    of    the    Franco-British    Exhibition 
of  next  year,     Mr*   McKenna,   M.P.,   the   President  of   the 
Board    of    Education,    and    Mr.    John    Sinclair,    M,P,,    the 
.Secretary   for  Scotland,   have  respectively   consented   to   be- 
come   honorary    president    and    honorary    vice-president    of  , 
the    section.     An    executive    committee    has   been    at    work  J 
for  some   time  considering  the  preliminary  details,   and   itj 
win  be   the  aim  of  this  body  to  secure  an   instructive  dis*I 
play  of  the  various  phases  of  education  and  to  emphastsdj 
its    importance    to    the   nation.     All    the    principal    Govern- 
ment   departments    relating    to    education    will    assist    the  ] 
exhibition. 

TriE    Board    of    Education    has    decided    to    establish    a 
Medical   Department  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  discharge 
I   of  the   new  duties  imposed  on  the   Board  by  Section   13  of| 
I   the    Education    (Administrative    Provisions)    Act    in    regard 
I   to    the    medical    inspection    of   school   children    which    local 
'   education  authorities  are  required  by  that  Act  to  carry  out 
m   England  and  Wales.     The  chief  duties  of  the  Board  in 
this  direction  will  consist  in  advising  and  supervising  local 
education    authorities    as    to    the    manner    and    degree    in 
which   those  authorities  carry  out  this  medical   inspection  i 
in   giving  such   directions   as   may   be   necessary   regarding 
the  frequency  and  method  of  such   inspection  in  particular 
areas;    and   in    considering   and   sanctioning  such   arrange- 
ments   as    may   be    proposed    under    the    Aci    by    Individual 
authorities   for  attending   to   the   health   and   physical   con- 
dition   of   the   children.     The    Board   will    also   collect   and 
collate    the    records    and    reports    made   by    the   authorities 
in  the   process  of  carrying  out  the  new  duties  imposed  by 
the   Act,    and   will   issue   an   odicial   annual   report   on    the 
subject. 

The  organisation  and  personnel  of  the  Board's  medical 
department  are  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  in  view  of 
the  varied  factors  and  influences  which  are  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  health  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  the  nation,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Board  to  establish  the  department  on  a  broad  basis 
of  public  health,  and  so  to  organise  its  work  as  not  only 
to  allow  of  reasonable  freedom  for  local  authorities  as  to 
particular  methods,  consistently  with  securing  an  adequate 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  presentation  of  results  for 
comparative  purposes,  but  also  to  use  as  far  as  practicable 
the  means  and  methods  of  sanitary  administration  already 
existing,  and  to  develop  and  supplement  these  as  may  be 
found  best  for  the  increased  requirements,  rather  than  to 
supplant  them  or  to  bring  new  competing  agencies  into 
existence  where  this  may  be  avoided.  As  a  first  step  the 
President  has  appointed  Dr.  George  Newman  as  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  who 
has  for  nine  years  been  on  the  Board *s  staff  as  medical 
inspector  of  schools,  will  also  be  appointed  to  the  medical 
department ;  and  further  appointments  will  be  made  in 
due  course.     The  Bonrd  intends  in  the  autumn  to  issue  m 
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circular  to  local  education  authorities  regarding  their  new    j 
duties    in     the    matter    of    medical     inspection    of    school 
children. 

The  executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  has 
issued  a  valuable  memorandum  on  the  Preliminary  i 
Examination  for  the  Certificate,  part  ii.,  1907.  It  is  | 
pointed  out  that  the  questions  set  were  of  a  higher  grade 
than  those  of  the  old  King*s  Scholarship  Examinations ; 
that  thev  are  undeniably  of  matriculation  standard,  and 
may  be  welcomed  for  their  encouragement  of  independent 
thought  and  reasoning  power  rather  than  memorised 
knowledge.  The  syllabus  is  attacked  for  being  vague, 
such  terms  as  **  wide  course  of  reading,"  **  outlines,"  I 
"  elements,"  affording  too  much  room  for  caprice  or  1 
personal  preference  on  the  part  of  the  examiners.  The  1 
inordinate  amount  of  work  expected  from  the  candidates 
in  the  prescribed  time,  and  the  apparent  assumption  of 
their  possession  of  a  critical  faculty  beyond  their  years,  are 
justifiable  causes  of  complaint.  Lack  of  clearness  or  of 
uniformity  in  directions  to  candidates,  and  the  probability 
that  quantity  is  preferred  to  quality,  call  for  remedy.  Of 
the  individual  papers,  those  in  geography,  history,  and 
English  literature  are  severely  handled.  The  general 
character  of  the  criticisms,  apart  from  these  points,  is 
laudatory  ;  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  commended  for 
its  evident  intention  to  compel  its  examinees  to  broaden 
their  outlook.  The  momorandum  is  evidently  the  work  of 
someone  with  close  knowledge  of  the  candidates'  capabili- 
ties, and  the  criticisms,  expressed  with  moderation  and 
restraint,  appear  to  be  both  just  and  judicious.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  seeking 
relief  from  trade  unionism  in  attending  to  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Preliminary  Examination  for 
the  Certificate,  "  which  has  been  deliberately  remodelled 
with  a  view  to  giving  an  advantage  to  those  who  have 
been  educated  and  not  crammed  "  (to  quote  from  a  recent 
Blue-book),  will  soon  rank  as  a  leaving  examination  for 
pupil  teachers  equally  high  with  matriculation.  In  point 
of  ditTiculty  it  is  well  in  advance  of  the  Senior  Locals. 
The  great  increase  in  the  numb<*rs  taking  the  Oxford 
Senior  this  year  is  mainly  duo.  to  an  influx  of  pupil 
teachers,  who,  having  failed  in  part  i.  of  !h(;  Board  of 
Education  Preliminary  Examination,  the  result  of  which 
was  announced  early  in  March,  devoted  the  (*nsuing  four 
months  to  pr('f)aration  for  the  Oxford  Senior.  Even  at 
so  short  notice,  this  examination  was  successfully  taken 
by  422  pupil  teachers.  This  number  must  be  augmentod 
by  many  others  described  as  from  secondary  schools,  and 
it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that  more  than  500  who  failed 
in  part  i.  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  Oxford  Senior  certificate.  The  Board  of 
Education  would  be  well  advised  to  graduate  moro  g«Mnly 
the  rising  standard  of  the  examination,  for  ii  is  an  open 
secret  that  this  year,  at  the  last  minute,  the  standard  had 
to  be  lowered  in  order  to  prevent  a  wholesale  massacre. 

A  coi'KSK  of  lectures  on  hygirno  in  its  hearing  on  school 
life,  arr.ingt'd  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  commenced 
on  .Sppicinbor  30th,  and  will  continue  through  October. 
The  course  is  to  consist  of  lectures  and  practical  demon- 
strations on  personal  hyj^icnc — including  elomentary  physio- 
logy, foods  and  diets,  clothing,  physical  exercise,  school 
accidents,  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases ;  and  on 
schools,  buildings,  and  tujuipwcnt — general  and  structural, 
water  supply,  drainage*  and  disposal  of  house  refuse,  air 
and  ventilation,  warming  and  lighting,  school  furniture, 
and  physical  conditions  affecting  health  in  school.  The 
VitriDiK  subjects   will   l>r  dealt   with   by   well-known  authori- 


ties, and  will  be  illustrated  with  models  and  lante 
Teachers  desirous  of  attending   the   lectures  arc 
to   send    in    their   names   at    once    to   the  secrctai 
institute,   Parkes  Museum,   Margaret   Street,  Lon 
from    whom    the   dates   of    the    lectures  can   be 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  los.  6d. 

Mr.  Brereton,  the  divisional  inspector  for 
languages  to  the  London  County  Council,  is  ans 
the  attention  of  all  teachers  in  modern  languag 
be  directed  to  the  course  on  phonetics  to  be  give 
D.  Jones  at  Swan  Street  L.C.C.  School,  Minor 
mencing  October  5th.  He  would  be  grateful  if 
cipals  in  the  various  secondary  schools  would  ' 
matter  before  those  of  their  assistants  who  are 
modern  languages.  Apart  from  the  possible 
phonetics  in  class,  attention  may  be  directed  to 
value  from  the  teachers*  own  point  of  view  in 
those  who  have  a  good  accent  to  preser\-e  it  from  < 
ing.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  mei 
ance  alone  without  practice  will  very  possibly 
harm  than  good  in  confirming  the  belief  in  the  ai 
one's  accent.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  mee 
who,  having  been  hearers  only,  have  never  rea 
far  their  own  spoken  words  fall  short  of  the 
French  pronunciation.  For  the  practical  teacher 
is  an  art.  He  only  requires  to  know  enough  of 
tific  side  to  be  able  to  have  an  intelligent  und 
of  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes.  He  is,  in  fa 
same  position  as  a  person  learning  a  musicid  ii 
which  in  this  case  is  represented  by  his  own 
speech.  A  very  little  knowledge  of  the  theory 
is  requisite  ;  what  is  really  needful  is  perpetual  ^1 

The    third    International    Congress    for  the   D< 

of    Drawing   and    Art   Teaching    is    to    be  held  \ 

from    August    3rd    to    August    8th.     ic)o8.       Th* 

exhibition   will   probably   be   opened    about   a   we 

It    will    certainly    remain    open    after    August   StI 

invitations    are    to    be    sent    to    all     foreign    Gc 

through   the   British    Foreign   Office.      All   exhibit 

for  the  exhibition  must  be  sent  in   by  June   1st. 

papers  for  the  congress  must  be  sent  in  by  May 

they   may  be  written   in   English,    French,   or  Ge 

far  as  possible,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  t 

of   the   various   nations   to   be    in    charge   of   ropr 

who    can    explain    their    scope    and    purport    in 

otricial    languages    of    the    congress,    English,    Fi 

(iernian.     Arrangements    are    being    made    for   th 

ment    of    local    treasurers    and    secretaries    in    1 

countries,    the   former   to   collect   and    transmit  n 

subscriptions,     the    latter    to    disseminate    inforn 

I    answer      inquiries.       Such      officers      have      aire 

I    appointed    for    France,    Germany,    and    the    Unit 

The     I'nited     States     is     making      arrangement; 

I    200    art     teachers    over    to     attend     the     congre 

!    regard  to  (ireat  Britain,  local  exhibitions  will  b< 

throughout     the     country,     from     which     exhibit 

congress   exhibition    can   be   chosen.     Any    furth* 

I    tion   can   be  obtained   from   the  organising   secr*'i 

congress,     Mr.     C.     M.      Mathews,      151,     Cnnn 

London,    E.C 


The  University  of  London  has  just  publishini 
a  useful  pamphlet  containing  general  infon 
internal  students.  The  pamphlet  is  of  the  n; 
prospectus  showing  the  constitution  and  work  ( 
versity,  and  it  should  be  particularly  helpful 
who  have  matriculated  and  are   desirous  of  pur 
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>ndon.  The  insCituCions  rccogiiised  a$  Schools 
Tsity  in  one  or  more  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
-e  briefly  described,  and  a  map  of  London  is 
ving  the  di^^tribution  of  those  colleges  and  of 
tions  having  recogriisei!  teachers.  Front  a 
mmary  we  learn  that  6^250  candidates  pre* 
elves  at  the  general  matriculation  examina- 
>6,  and  2,689 — about  43  per  cent. — passed* 
for  matriculation  by  school  examinations 
»,  of  whom  195— nearly  48  per  cent, ^-succeeded 
Fift}'  candidates  obtained  the  tea  cherts 
906,  and  224  is  the  total  number  of  students 
aincd  this  diploma  since  it  wa^  instituted. 

I  College  for  Women  (Cniverslty  of  London), 
open  free  to  teachers  in  London  school s^  have 
1  for  the  Michaelmas  term.  The  two  courses 
he  Organisation  of  Nature-study  Courses  in 
3ols  "  (lecturer.  Miss  M.  R.  N.  HoSmer), 
10.30,  bcf^inning  October  5th  ;  (a)  "  Geology 
of  Physical  Geography  "  (lecturer,  Miss  C*  A. 
),  Wednesdays  at  6  p.m.,  beginning  October 
ses    can    be    obtained    on    application     to     the 

the  Calendar  of  Birkbeck  College,  London, 
as  been  received*  The  calendar  gives  details 
,  suitable  text^^books^  icholarships,  prizes, 
hould   l>p  of  service  lo  students  preparing  for 

of  the  I"  ni versify  of  London  or  of  other 
dies. 

Service  Commissiot^ers  have  announced  an 
for  two  assistants  in  the  Exchequer  and 
rment  of  the  Admiralty.  The  examination 
November  5th.  The  syllabuses  of  subjects 
ol.  viii,,  p.  193  (May,  1906),  and  the  regula- 
same  as  for  the  Army  Accounts  Department, 
ed  in  our  issue  for  May  of  this  year. 

who  wish  to  sit  in  November  for  the  com- 
i nations  for  entrance  to  Sandhurst  and  Wool- 
lake  application  before  October  15th  to  the 
vil  Service  Commission,  Burlington  Gardens, 
lom  full  particulars  can  be  obtained.  The 
•utlined  in  TiiE  SciroOL  Woeld,  vol,  vin., 
1,  1906)* 

n  County  Council  gives  notice  that  examina- 
wintments  in  lower  sections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
establishment  will  be  held  on  Tuesday^ 
th,  and  the  following  day.  Candidates  for 
in  (a)  must  be  more  than  fifteen  and  under 
s  of  age,  and  In  {b)  more  than  Iwenty  and 
years  of  age,  on  October  14th,  1907,  Candl- 
»nd  in  their  appHcations  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
nty  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S*W.,  by  11  a.m. 
Dctober  14th,  and  must  pay  their  fets  (as,  6d, 
pectively)  on  November  7th  for  (a)  and 
1  for  (b).  Particulars  of  these  examinations 
1  in  The  Scuqol  World  (vol.  viii.,  p.  430, 
)o6),    or    may    be   obtained    from    the   County 

Priestley,  for  many  years  house-master  at 
[ousc,  Clayesmore  School,  Pangbourne,  has 
»d    headmaster    of    Daventry    School,    North- 

tice    of    Mrs.    A.     H.     Christie's     work    on 
and    Tapestry    Weaving  "    in    our    August 


number,  reference  was  made  to  the  author's  position  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework.  We  are  asked  to 
say  that  the  reference  should  have  been  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Art, 

SCOTTISH, 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Bill  has  failed  to  pass.  For 
the  fifth  time  in  succession  the  pressure  of  parliamentary 
work  has  bltghted  the  hopes  of  Scottish  educationists. 
Six  precious  hours  were  given  to  the  discussion  of  what 
should  constitute  **  milk-blended  butter,*'  but  for  the 
genuine  milk  of  the  word  no  time  was  to  be  had.  For 
the  \o^$  of  the  Bill  the  Government  must  be  held  to  be 
primarily  responsible.  The  regular  Opposition  again  and 
again  expressed  their  willingness  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  measure,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  differences 
in  regard  to  'certain  provisions  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Ministerialists  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  gratefully  recognised  that  Mr.  Gulland,  M.P.,  Captain 
Pirie,  M,P,,  and  several  other  Liberal  members  did  their 
utmost  to  secure  consideration  of  the  Bill.  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  M*P.,  and  Mr.  Duncan,  M.P.,  on  the  other  side 
were  equally  indefatigable  in  their  efforts. 

Sir  Charles  Binb-Rbnshaw,  in  opening  a  new  school 
at  Langside,  Glasgow,  referred  to  the  loss  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  and  the  injury  that  was  being  done  to  education 
by  these  repeated  failures.  He  would  not  regret  the  loss 
of  the  last  Bill  if  in  a  future  one  some  effort  was  made 
to  grapple  with  the  question  of  grouping  parishes  and 
areas  suitable  for  higher  education.  As  a  preliminary  he 
suggested  that  a  small  commission  might  be  appointed  to 
go  through  Scotland  and  undertake  the  work  of  delimiting 
such  areas, 

Ths  ejtperiment  of  holding  a  vacation  school  in  Dundee 
has  proved  so  successful  this  year  that  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  continue  it  in  the  future.  This  year  all  the 
expenses  have  been  met  by  voluntary  effort,  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  source  cannot  be  relied  on  year  after  year. 
The  founders  of  the  movement  are  therefore  anxious  to 
secure  departmental  recognition  and  financial  support  for 
their  labours.  The  movement  is,  however,  a  social  rather 
than  an  educational  one,  and  the  Department  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  granting  the  request.  If  so,  this  seems 
to  be  pre-eminently  a  case  where  the  local  municipal 
authority  should  step  in  and  bear  a  considerable  share  of 
the  financial  responsibility. 

St»  George's  Training  College  for  Women  Teachers, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  officially  recognised  by  the  Provincial 
Committee  as  a  centre  for  training  teachers  of  higher 
subjects.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  here  in  the  past 
with  but  scant  official  recognition.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  the  college  likely  to  be  now  placed  on  a  basis  of 
sound  financial  stability. 

IRISH. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Board,  in  making  known 
the  results  of  the  examinations  last  June,  introduced  a 
precedent  which  has  great  conveniences,  and  should,  if 
possible,  be  followed  in  future  years.  The  Board  pub- 
lished in  the  middle  of  August  a  provisional  book  with 
the  results.  The  final  official  results  were  also  published 
before  the  end  of  the  month ;  but  the  provisional  lists 
gave  heads  of  schools  ample  time  before  reopening  after 
the  summer  vacation  to  take  advantage  of  the  results  in 
arranging  their  classes.  The  marking  this  year  seems  to 
have  been  severe  in  French  and  geometry.  The  general 
results  are  as  follows : 
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Boys. 


Senior 
Gtade 

Middle 
Grade 

Junior 
Grade 

^i^r 

Total 

Number  examined    .. 

Number  who  passed- 
With  Honours 
Without  Honours 

.   464   .. 

.    146    .. 
166    .. 

.    I4II    . 
.      600   . 

.  3937 

•     471 
.  1644 

...  2353  ... 
..  1394  ... 

8165 

860 
3804 

Total 312 

Proportion  per  cent, 
of  those  fxamintd 
who  passed         ..    67*2 


843 


Senior 
Grade 

Number  examined    ...  213  .. 
Number  who  passed — 

With  Honours      ...     50  .. 

Without  Honours...     95  .. 


...    597  . 

GifU. 

Middle 
Grade 


2115 


537 


1394  ...  4664 


592 


57  I 


^-sr.^r  Teal 
585 ...  1902 ...  956 ...  3656 


Junior 
Grade 


91 
226 


874 


575 


326  I 
1770 


317  ...  1059  ...  575  ...  2096 


Total 145 

Proportion  per  cent, 
of  those  examined 
who  passed 68*i   ...    54*2    ..    557  ...    60*1   ...    57*3 

The  Department's  summer  courses  for  teachers  lasted 
from  July  9th  to  August  2nd.  There  were  seventeen 
public  courses  and  thirty-eight  convent  courses  ;  six  other 
courses  began  on  August  6th,  and  lasted  until  August  31st. 
The  following  statement  shows,  in  comparison,  the  figures 
of  the  courses  for  1906  and  1907  : 


Total  number  of  courses 


Number  of  centres 


19=»7 

.906 

20 

22 

^I       .. 

52 

489      . 

.     499 

252       .. 

290 

7     . 

9 

23     •. 

21 

64      . 

73 

3«     .• 

44 

i  Publx 

!  Convent 

Total  number  of  s,uden.{P^^'4V-;- 

I  Public 

'  \  Convent 

o»  «•  •    *      *  J    \  Public  cours;:s 

Staff  instructors  engaged    {convent    „ 

The  Department  has  also  issued  an  important  explana- 
tory circular  with  regulations  for  the  session  1907-8  re- 
lating to  the  programme  of  experimental  science,  drawing, 
manual  instruction,  and  domestic  economy  for  day 
secondary  schools.  It  is  in  three  parts.  Part  i.  contains 
the  official  calendar  for  the  year.  Part  ii.  is  addressed 
to  managers  and  principals,  and  contains  a  new  rule, 
which  is  underlined.  The  names  of  all  pupils  working  a 
second  time  through  one  of  the  syllabuses  of  the  pro- 
gramme should  be  notified  to  the  Department  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  so  that  the  Department's  in- 
spectors may  visit  the  school,  where  necessary,  to  decide 
on  their  eligibility  for  promotion.  Part  iii.  contains  the 
regulations  for  the  administration  and  distribution  of 
grants  under  the  Department's  scheme. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
for  1906-7,  is  again  satisfactory,  and  shows  educational 
progress  in  the  north.  Strong  representations  are  now 
being  made  to  the  Treasury  concerning  the  enlargement 
of  the  library,  which  is  urgently  needed.  A  large  addition 
has  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  laboratory  accom- 
modation, the  Treasury  having  given  ;;^5,400  for  now 
buildings,  and  a  similar  sum  being  provided  by  the  better 
equipment  fund.  Dr.  Hamilton  adds  a  note  on  the 
university  question,  and  the  interest  of  the  Queen's  College 
in  its  solution.  He  is  anxious  for  its  early  settlement. 
He  says  rightly  :  **  This  college  and  the  entire  higher 
education  of  the  country  have  long  suffered  most  seriously  I 
from  the  defective  national  provision  for  this  purpose,  and 
must  continue  to  suffer  until  Parliament  places  it  upon 
proper  lines." 

A  NEW  sixpenny  monthly,  The  Irish  Educational  Review, 
is  announced  to  make  its  first  appearance  early  in  October. 


Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Irish  educational  a 
in  all  grades — primary,  intermediate,  univ« 
technical — the  new  review  will  have  a  wide  fi 
exercise  of  a  useful  influence.  The  contents  > 
number  will  include  a  contribution  on  the  univ 
tion,  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
•'State  Aid  and  Rate  Aid,"  by  Prof.  Windlc.  | 
Queen's  College,  Cork;  **  Some  Remarks  c 
Education  in  Ireland,"  by  Monsignor  0'Ri< 
articles  by  Miss  Mulvany,  principal  of  Alesan 
Dublin,  and  other  writers.  The  publishers  2 
Browne  and  Nolan,  Ltd. 

WELSH. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  M'Kenna  ha 
assurance  that  the  institution  of  a  Welsh  Dep. 
Wales  will  not  lessen  the  grants  for  intermedial 
in  the  Principality.  Mr.  M'Kenna  states  that 
grants  will  be  earned  by  the  schools  ;  and  the  t< 
paid  to  the  schools  in  respect  of  all  pupils  in 
be  the  full  share  which  Wales  is  entitled  to 
proportion  to  the  grants  paid  in   Eng^land. 

Great  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by 
eight  of  the  schools  in  the  Pontypridd  district 
of  regulations  proposed  for  the  coming  wintei 
the  evening  classes.  These  teachers  decline  tou 
continuation  classes  unless  they  arc  reassured  0 
The  grounds  of  complaint  are  said  to  be  dil 
payment  of  teachers*  remuneration  by 
authority,  and  that  the  authority  had  not  refun 
their  entrance  fees  when  they  had  made  tl 
attendances.  Eventually  a  resolution  was  pas 
Pontypridd  Committee  requesting  the  teachers 
their  complaints. 

It  appears  that  in  connection  with  the  Swai 
tary  Schools  the  managers  now  claim  to  ha 
sufficient  playground  accommodation  for  9c 
This  will  involve  an  expense  of  between 
;^3,ooo.  The  total  sum  still  required  for  the  \ 
Swansea  Church  Schools  is  put   at  ;^5,ooo. 

Barry  is  well  known  for  its  enterprise  in 
The  new  Gladstone  Road  Council  Schools  hav< 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  about  ;£^  17,000.  Tt 
accommodation  for  1,200  children.  The  schc 
scribed  as  the  best  in  the  town,  and  among 
equipped  in  the  Principality.  Barry  is  said  t 
pended  nearly  ;{ri5o,ooo  upwn  its  elementary- 
the  Gladstone  Road  new  schools,  the  class 
designed  to  accommodate  from  forty  to  fiftv 
the  boys'  and  girls'  departments,  and  a  cla; 
infants  for  thirty-six. 

Mr.  Tom  John  has  directed  attention  to  t\ 
conditions  under  which  the  Pontyclun  non-provi 
are  conducted.  Mr.  John's  letter  is  accompi 
long  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  staffing  i 
ing  of  the  schools.  As  regards  the  staff,  he 
that  continual  changes  are  taking  place,  and 
several  cases  in  proof.  His  Majesty's  inspocto 
on  May  5th,  1905,  pointed  out  that  **  the  staf 
strengthened  immediately  by  the  appointment 
one  assistant,"  and  for  twelve  months  nothin} 
beyond  sending  four  supply  teachers  from  all  i 
county  for  thirty  attendances.  From  a  teachii 
view,  Mr.  John  says,  **  this  was  absolutely 
As  regards  furniture,  apparatus,  &-c.,  his  M. 
spector,  in  his  report  in  February,  1905,  said  :  '* 
is  ill-equipped  with  reading  books  and  maps. 
map   of   Europe,   and   the  map   of    England  am 


that    it    is    useless    for    teaching    purposes." 

says  these  articles  had  been   applied   for  by   the 

cr»    who    made    a    further    application    in    March 

line    year,    without    result.     In    May,     1905,    his 

inspector    reported     that     "  the    desks    are    in- 

lltd   rickety";  and  Mr.  John   adds:   **  The  state 

niturc   is   so   bad   that   no   description    will   do   tt 

lie    hcad-ieachtr    wrote    to    the   secretary    of    the 

Mtjon    authority    on    May    8th^    and    again    on 

1905,    pointing   otit    the   condition   of    the  desks, 

W  had  been  hurt  through  a  loose  seat  falling  on 

and    that    a    boy    was    away    from    school    from 

to    June    12 th    on    account    of    blood-poisoning, 

a    splinter    from    a    worn-out    seat    entering    his 

ta>\    1907,   a  seat   with  six   boys  on   it   fell,    the 

m    child    being    under    the   seat.     At    the   present 

of    the    children    have    to   sit    on    the    floor.     All 

©en  done   during  the  last   four  years  to  improve 

iccommodation    has    been   to   send   eight   second- 

i    from    a    council    school.     Of    those,    two    were 

ftai«  was  in  pieces.** 


:ent  school  books  and 

apparatus. 
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■  Modern  La.iigiiageB. 

^n  Moraiiste  EducaliUtt,  Publidr  avec  une  preface 
Bourgeois.  By  M.  P.  Bour^ain.  viii  + 386  pp. 
3  fr*  50. — This  charming  volume  should  be 
Iterested  in  the  improvement  of  our  educational 
Here  we  have  sketched  by  one  of  his  most 
'a  the  biography  of  the  man  who  svas  more 
in  anybody  else  in  the  tfansformalions  effected 
tblic  education  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
f.  Two-thirds  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the 
organisation  of  elementary  education  and 
iulls  and  technical  schools  when  Gri^'ard  was 
TEnscignement  Primaire  dc  la  Seine,  and 
IS  in  secondary  and  higher  education  while 
teur  {1879-1902).  The  writer  convinces  us 
at  Orchard  was  always  ^^uperior  to  the  task  in 
^  he  would  appear  to  have  cherished  obstacles, 
B  who  ileclared  that  "  pour  Padministratcur, 
sont  Ic  ressort  de  Paction."  Especially 
the  balance  Greard  seeks  to  maintain  between 
of  the  classic  and  modern  sides,  and  his 
Iving  syllabuses  answering  **  a  la  fois  aux 
leurs  de  la  culture  g^n^rale  et  aux  n^cessi- 
de  la  vie  contemporaine. '^  A  few^  glimpses 
rivaie  life  at  Villers-s^ur-Mer  form  the  subject 
chapter. 

Bi  Vogtl  atid  other  Taies.  By  Waller  Ripp- 
^88  pp.  (Dent.)  i^.  4^. — The  five  stories  of 
nplitred  text  ts  given  in  this  German  reader 
*'  Nightingale  '■  and  **  Pinetree/'  Grimm's 
ird/'  Hauff*s  **  Kalif  Stork, *^  and  the  Japanese 
Jrashima  Taro,  the  Fisher  Lad,"*  which  Prof. 
has  himself  done  into  German.  An  English 
if  this  story  appears  in  "  The  Japanese  Fairy- 
ipiled  by  Vei-Theodora-Ozaki,  and  published  by 
•table  and  Co.,  Ltd.  The  text  of  the  book  is 
biny  sections,  and  a  very  instructive  set  of 
in  in  each  section.  The  stories  provide  easy 
reading  for  young  students  of  the  German 
S^rof.  Rippmann  has  reduced  the  teaching  of 
'  line  art  in  his  (new)  First  German  Book  and 
ftnd  rhf  iwo  books  together  repres'nt  methods 


of  modern  language  instruction  in  their  best  educational 
form,  A  few  appropriate  pictures  would  have  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Reader.  J 

Le  XI  \9  Siecle.  NapoU'ott  Bona  put  tc :  Lts  haculti^ 
MaHresses,  Par  IL  laine.  Caraciercs  G^tn^raux  dc  la 
Civilisation  Modcrnc.  Par  A.  Rambaud.  Edited  by  H. 
Cammartin  and  C.  E.  C.  Hanbury-  62  pg,  (Dent.)  twi. 
net. — This  book  forms  vol.  i»  of  the  *  Extracts  of  French 
History  for  Fourth  Year  Pupils."  After  being  promised 
illustrations  where  possible^  it  was  disappointing  not  to  find 
a  map.  Both  the  text  of  **  N.  B<;fnaparte  "  and  the  notes 
on  it  need  thorough  revision.  The  most  glaring  error 
appears  on  p.  5,  where  note  4  explains  partant  de  as 
equivalent  to  bas^  sur,  an  elucidation  as  absurd  as  it  is 
inLorrect,  More  care  has  been  taken  with  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  chapter  in  th 
au thorns  *'  Htstoirc  de  la  Civilisation  Conlemporainc 
France.'*  Exercises  on  the  u^ual  lines  follow  the  fifteen 
sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  and  a  list  ol  books 
worih  consulting  is  supplied.  gl 

CUisicB. 

A  Victor  oj  Salamii  :  a  Tate  of  the  Days  of  Xerxes, 
Leomdus,  and  T/icmufocfcs.  By  W.  S.  Davis.  x-l"45o  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  6j. — Most  of  us  have  suffered  in  our  young 
days  from  Bekker's  **  Callus/*  which  pretended  to  be  a 
story  and  was  a  very  different  thing:  we  may  also  havi 
read  other  attempts  at  making  the  classic  ages  tivi 
attempts  more  or  less  successful,  but  always  suggestin 
the  powder  under  the  jam.  Here  at  (ast  is  a  really 
interesting  story  of  the  days  of  Salamis.  The  author  has 
chosen  a  great  dme,  when  events  rnoved  fast ;  and  he 
has  introduced  us  to  several  of  the  phases  of  Greek  life — 
the  Games,  the  Panathenaic  Procession,  Thermopylae, 
Salamis,  Piutaea,  a  sea-chase,  a  kidnapping.  All  these 
show  the  lively  and  adventurous  side  of  life  :  there  are 
only  hints  of  such  things  as  the  law-court  and  the  ecclcsia, 
and  nothing  about  the  drama,  or  country  life,  practically 
nothing  about  life  in  the  home.  But  the  episodes  chosen 
are  just  such  as  w*ill  interest  the  young.  The  hero  also 
is  taken  to  the  Persian  Court,  and  se^s  the  Persians 
home  ;  and  our  author  has  been  successful  in  enlisting  ou) 
sympathies  for  the  enemies  of  Greece  as  human  beings, 
He  has  been  very  merciful  with  the  powder.  Most  of  it 
comes  in  naturally,  and  a  reader  will  certainly  carry  away 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  ancient  life ;  very  rarely 
do  wc  feel  that  a  sentence  or  two  comes  under  the  head 
of  useful  information,  since  this  is  usually  involved  in  the 
story.  It  is  a  very  great  pity,  when  the  book  has  been 
planned  so  well,  that  it  is  full  of  mistakes  in  elementary 
Greek.  Take  these  :  phiiotate  (m.),  philotata  {L),  makaire 
(m.  voc),  Omhus,  Zeus  Orchios,  fia*dromion,  Lysistm, 
Cylene,  Polliiharmcs,  Morae  (the  Fates).  There  are  at 
anticipations  of  modern  Greeks  or  at  least  Hellenistic, 
kyric  (once  for  despota,  often  for  sir),  Daphni  (betweei 
Athens  and  Eleusis),  A 1  pent ;  and  an  occasion^ 
Amrriranistn,  as  back  of  for  behind.  The  Persians  also  us 
the  word  dtrva  for  dacva,  which  is  trisyllabic  in 
Zrd  We  alsiread  ♦OIKIH  T102rAATK0NTO2  A  Greek 
scholar  could  easily  have  corrected  these  on  the  proof, 
I'he  opening  scene,  again,  is  rather  Newmarket  than 
tireece,  with  its  bookies  and  its  odds.  It  is  perhaps  out 
of  place  to  expect  any  great  subtilty  in  characterisation ; 
for  the  most  part  the  characters  are  a  little  wooden,  and 
the  treachery  of  Dcmocrates  is  crude ;  but  an  exception 
must  be  made  for  Phormio  the  fisherman  and  his  shre 
of  a   wife — ^(hrr^   \^  a   ^pfrially  delightful   touch  on   p.    141 


so 
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for  which  much  may  be  forgiven.  But  after  all  the  story 
is  the  chief  thing,  and  that  certainly  moves  and  holds  the 
reader. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Septuagint  {Codex 
Alexandrinus).  Translated  and  edited  by  R.  R.  Ottley. 
IL  Text  and  Notes.  xxxiv-H4i8  pp.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity .  Press.) — The  study  of  the  New  Testament  is,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  being  carried  on  more  intelligently  than 
it  used  to  be.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  scholars,  although 
even  they  have  had  to  bear  the  blame  of  isolating  New 
Testament  language  from  contemporary  literature  and 
thought,  but  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  schoolboy,  and 
of  the  average  university  man.  It  was  admitted  at  least 
that  the  Septuagint  ought  to  be  studied ;  yet  there  were 
few  helps  for  the  student  even  for  that.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  the  Cambridge  scholars,  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  being  sifted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing is  being  done  to  enable  the  ordinary  student  to 
understand  it.  We  reviewed  lately  an  excellent  selection 
published  by  Messrs.  Ginn,  and  this  edition  of  a  difficult 
book  receives  a  hearty  welcome.  The  introduction  dis- 
cusses with  learning  and  good  sense  the  genesis  of  the 
Septuagint.  Mr.  Ottley  does  not  place  high  the  value  of 
the  text  as  an  aid  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  it  has  i.s  value,  neverthless.  As  to  the  Greek  style, 
new  discoveries  will  probably  modify  his  opinion  that  the 
version  had  little  help  from  the  literary  men  of  the  city, 
especially  as  he  already  sees  that  the  translators  were  not 
profound  as  Hebrew  scholars.  The  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  remarks,  deserves  special  respect.  As  a  basis 
of  the  text  in  this  edition,  he  takes  A,  adding  the  chief 
variants  of  B,  with  a  selection  of  variants  from  the 
cursives,  which  he  classes  provisionally  as  Hexaplaric, 
Hesychian,  and  Lucianic.  The  commentary  breaks  new 
ground,  as  there  is  practically  nothing  available  for  the 
ordinary  student ;  and  it  includes  subject-matter,  language, 
and  text,  with  especial  regard  to  the  relation  of  this  text 
to  the  Hebrew.  In  his  interpretation,  the  author  takes 
his  stand  boldly  as  a  defender  of  predictive  prophecy,  and 
in  particular  refuses  to  explain  away  the  allusion  to 
Christ's  birth  in  7'*.  He  does  not  notice,  however,  the 
suggested  interpretation  of  *'  the  virgin  shall  conceive," 
which  might  have  been  said  of  any  woman  and  her  first- 
born, and  need  not  imply  a  virgin  birth  in  the  accepted 
sense.  The  illustrative  notes  are  very  full  and  interesting, 
and  the  book  is  certain  to  be  useful. 

Herodotus  IV.  to  VI.  Translated  by  G.  WoodroufTe 
Harris.  165  pp.  Plutarch,  Lives  of  Sertorius,  Eumenes, 
Demetrius,  Antonius,  Galba,  Otho.  Translated  by  W.  R. 
Frazer.  244  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  35.  6d.  net  each. 
— Much  the  same  must  be  said  of  these  volumes  as  of 
those  which  preceded  them.  We  do  not  feel  confidence  in 
Mr.  Harris  as  a  translator.  Take,  for  instance,  the  story 
of  Heracles  in  iv.  8  fT.  The  sentence  rhv  5'  CjKtavhy  \6y(f) 
fitv  \4yovai  i.-wh  rjKlov  avaro\4(av  ap^dfifvov  yrjy  ircpl  vaffav  (fhiv^ 
fpytft  5'  oi/K  airoBtiKvvfft  appears  as  follows :  '*  The  ocean,  of 
course,  has  its  source  where  the  sun  rises,  and  circumvents  the 
whole  world.  This  is  merely  theoretical."  Chap.  9  :  Invovs 
fj.tv  Hrj  ravTa%  airiKOfievas  it^BdHty  ttraffd,  roi  ^7w,  awarpd  rt  rv 
irop€(rx«y.  fj^  yjp  fK  <rcC  rpus  iraiBuK  fx^'  **  I  kept  these 
mares  that  came  to  me,  but  you  have  paid  for  their  keep.  I 
have  three  children  by  you."  Besides  the  mistranslations,  the 
relation  of  the  thoughts  (^.^.,  ydp)  is  lost  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  story.  In  chap.  12  we  read  of  the  city  *'Sinopis";  in 
chap.  14  ruty  iifrrwy  oifitvhs  ytvos  v-wodetartpov  is  rendered 
'*  whose  family  was  in  no  way  inferior  "  ;  in  chap.  16  <pafi4vov  is 
omitted;    in    chap.    17   itporripfs  is   rendered    "menial";    in 
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chap.  23  (vyrts  awh  ZtvZpicov^  *Mivcrs  on  Ircei," 
Harris  says  they  **  devour."  Enough  has  been  s 
book.  The  Plutarch  is  better  done,  and  we  ai 
anything  which  may  induce  people  to  read  Plui 
the  style  is  commonplace.  Each  of  the  books  has 
that  of  the  Plutarch  being  fairly  full  (12  pages). 

Excerpta  Brevia.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones  and  : 
Smith.  Text,  88  pp.;  vocab.,  51  pp.  (Blackic.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  Latin  passag^es  in  two  part 
contains  in  fifteen  pages  thirty  short  cxtn 
Catullus,  Martial,  Ovid,  Vergil.  Cicero,  Livy,  h 
Pliny,  *'  suitable  for  learners  on  their  first  intro 
a  Latin  text  after  a  year's  course,  such  as  tha 
Scott  and  Jones's  *  First  Latin  Course,'  on  t 
sentence."  Part  ii.  consists  of  thirty-nine  longer 
difficult  passages  covering  a  wider  range  of  autl 
are  mainly  historical,  and  their  leading  idea  is 
why  the  Romans  were  a  great  people."  The  s 
attractive  and  interesting.  Ail  vowels  long  by 
marked  as  in  Blackie's  Latin  Texts.  There  are, 
some  oversights — e.g.,  dc  is  several  times  left 
and  the  first  vowel  of  posco  is  short.  The  prei 
of  a  blank  page  for  teacher's  notes,  but  the 
such  in  the  book.  We  prefer  references  to  aul 
given  with  each  extract  rather  than,  or  as  v 
together ;  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  v\ 
generally,  but  2  should  be  Catullus  49  (not  i< 
pertius  V.  i  (not  IV.  i),  and  Tacitus  Gemu 
be  more  satisfactory  than  de  situ  for  63.  Then 
omissions  in  the  vocabulary;  e.g.,  licens  ao 
(both  on  p.  84) ;  and  where  does  arftium,  a  wm 
in  Latin  in  the  singular?  The  marking  of  k 
necessitates  giving  fuller  forms  of  the  parts  of  at 
e.g.,  fingo,  -ere,  -nxi,  -ctutn,  is  not  satisfacto 
perfect.  The  first  vowels  of  words  like  magnm 
are  marked  long,  as  in  Blackie's  Latin  Texts 
however,  no  conclusive  evidence  for  this  ;  and  hi 
go  too  far  the  Classical  Association  should 
ruling  on  this  and  other  moot  points. 

Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Bk.  VII.,  xi  +  56  pp 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  Virgil,  Gc orgies,  Bk.  11 
pp.;  Bk.  IV.,  xvi+19  pp.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt. 
6d.  each  net. — These  editions  of  Blackie's  Latir 
only  complete  Dr.  Rouse's  edition  of  Caesar's 
and  Mr.  Winbolt 's  Virgil,  but  also  the  whole  ! 
present  advertised.  We  have  noticed  few  mist; 
marking  of  the  quantities ;  they  occur  in  Geor] 
vv.  103,  344,  435,  and  542,  and  in  IV.  in  v\' 
and  514.  The  chief  ones  in  the  Caesar  are:  dm 
quintis  (36.  i),  fecerit  (38.  10),  Haedud: 
quantdpere  (52.  3),  recipidtur  (66.  7),  consobr] 
a  (82.  i).  In  c.  35  the  MSS.  rcading^  captis  ai 
carptis  should  have  been  given  in  a  critic; 
corrcptis.  The  introduction  (p.  vii)  might  ha 
clear  that  only  a  summary  of  Bk.  VII.  is  gi 
is  an  improvement  in  the  note  on  Synizesis  ii 
duction  of  the  Georgics,  but  several  other 
await  correction. 

English. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Edited 
Baildon.  395  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Pi 
This  is  one  of  the  many  books  which  have  b 
for  a  long  time.  No  edition  of  Dunbar  has 
curable  by  the  humble  student ;  and  an  introd 
as  Mr.  Baildon 's,  which  is  mainly  phonologic 
necessary  than  biography,  history,  or  criticisi 
it  is  a  mercv  to  be  rid  of  them  ;   and  the  stud 
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ation  from  a  good  library.  The  "  Lament  for 
ris,*'  the  **  Thrissill  and  the  Rois,"  and  the 
F  the  Sevin  Deidly  Synnis  '*  are  perhaps  known 
anthologies.  But  with  this  volume  it  is  possible 
le's  own  opinion  on  Dunbar's  debt  to  Chaucer 
jrns's  debt  to  Dunbar.  Perhaps  in  a  second 
.  Baildon  will  give  us  a  little  more  in  the  way 
iphy,  and  a  note  on  early  Scottish  poetry.  The 
id  notes  are  admirable ;  of  course,  the  book  is 
rhool    classes,    though    Dunbar's    philosophy    is 

S   warldis  gud  and  grit  richess 
uhat  fruct  hes  man  but  miriness? 

Thocht  he  this  warld  had  eist  and  west 
li    wer  pouertie  but  glaidncss  : 

For  to  be  blyth  me  think  it  best." 

wth    of    English.     By    H.    C.    Wyld.     199    pp. 

35.    6d. — This    book,    like    everything    else    on 

om    Prof.    Wyld,    is    thorough,    accurate,    and 

The  first  seven  chapters  are  phonological  and 

and  they  are,  unlike  such  chapters  in  the  usual 

te    elementary.     Teachers    will    object    that    no 

anscript  is  used ;  and,   indeed,   faster  work  will 

)€     accomplished     with     one     of     Dr.     Sweet's 

but   our  author  has  purposely   omitted   in   this 

>k  the  transcript  used  in  his  larger  book.    The 

not,    in   chapter   vi.,    escape   criticism,    for   he 

have    drawn    on    his    own    experience    only,    a 

ng  for  a  phonetician  when  dealing  with  changes 

-day.     The  second  half  of  the  book  is  historical, 

a   good    introduction   to   larger   volumes.     It    is 

English  philology  as  a  class  subject  will  ever 

now    that   examiners   are   fighting   shy    of    it, 

always   be   fascinating   to   the   student.      The 

c  its  elder  sister,  has  no  index. 

oks,  which  are  part  of  a  series  and  deal 
sh  literature  from  1625  to  1780,  are  sent  by 
r.  They  are  all  prepared  by  Mr.  Edmunds  and 
T.  The  first  is  the  **  Story  of  English  Litera- 
6<i.),  and  it  acts  as  a  guide  and  critic  for  the 
s  accompanying  volumes  are  *'  Readings  in 
Krature,"  senior  course  (35.  6d.),  intermediate 
nd  junior  course  (2s.  6d.).  The  longer  books 
)ut  350,  the  shorter  about  250,  pages.  The 
d  the  extracts  are  both  admirably  done ;  it  does 
t  us  quite  clear  whether  or  not  the  student  who 
»se  books  in  turn  is  supposed  to  dip  into  the 
tiree  times  as  he  reads  his  three  readings,  but 
>e  clearer  in  practice.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
;  interests  of  the  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  to 
J    or    two    when    biographers    and    critics    vary 

•  in  their  estimates  of  men  and  books.  Defoe, 
ucer ;  what  vehement  praise  and  dispraise, 
and  condemnation,  are  called  up  by  these  three 

it  well  to  let  the  young  person  think  that 
i  and  does  condemn  Defoe,  admire  Swift,  and 
ucer?     Better  to  say  plainly  that  our  criticism 

•  decade,  hastening  to  the  judgment  seat  of 
/ery  little  criticism   is  final. 

C.K.  is  in  the  market  bidding  against  the 
ker ;    and    it    is    time    that    someone    tried    to 

reading  youngster.  We  have  before  us  the 
lartoon  "  (A.  Clare),  "  The  Pirate  Slaver  " 
jwood),  *'  Sail  Ho  "  (G.  Manville  Fenn), 
id   Cruisers "  (S.   W.    Sadler),    and   "  Born   to 

(Gordon  Stables).  All  are  illustrated,  attrac- 
:,   and   6d.   each.     Probably   the   books   are   in- 


i- 


tended  for  the  schoolroom,  but  the  cheap  school  library 
ought  to  have  them  too.  Unfortunately,  not  all  our 
schools  have  libraries,  not  even  cheap  ones.  There  is  not 
enough  money  in  all  quarters  to  spend  on  essentials. 

The  Main  Tendencies  of  Victorian  Poetry.  By  Arnold 
Smith,  xiii  +  208  pp.  (Simpkin  Marshall.)  55.  net. — This 
book  is  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  university  extension 
lectures,  and  its  pages  contain  much  matter  that  has  been 
scattered  through  recent  critical  volumes  dealing  with  our 
later  English  poetry,  lucidly  and  popularly  put.  Though 
the  volume  contains  little  that  is  original,  it  nevertheless 
sums  up  recent  thought  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
Optimism,  hope,  intellectual  doubt,  pessimism  and  revolt, 
and  neo-romanticism  are  the  main  tendencies  discussed  by 
the  author ;  and  he  criticises  in  turn  the  work  of  the 
Brownings,  Tennyson,  Clough,  Arnold,  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and  William  Morris. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  analysis  of  the  work  of  Mr.- 
Swinburne,  as  the  poet  of  the  sea,  of  childhood,  and  of 
patriotism.  The  book  will  be  both  welcome  and  service- 
able to  those  students  of  the  literature  of  the  last  century 
who  are  feeling  their  way  towards  a  complete  grip  of  the 
prevailing  philosophies  of  the  period. 

The  Major  Dramas  of  Sheridan.  By  G.  H.  Nettleton. 
cxvii  +  331  pp.  (Ginn.)  4s. — Here  we  have  a  fine  edition 
of  "The  Rivals,"  **  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  "The 
Critic."  Mr.  Nettleton  has  gone  to  Mr.  Eraser  Rae  for 
his  biographical  introduction ;  but  so  well  has  his  own 
work  been  done  that  this  volume  is  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  In  the  purely  critical  matter  the. 
editor  has  been  careful  to  study  Sheridan's  plays  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  evidence.  He  tells  us  that  more 
than  a  thousand  volumes  of  eighteenth-century  memoirs, 
diaries,  novels,  essays,  poems,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
have  contributed  to  this  result ;  and  this  editorial  labour 
has  produced  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature 
which  deals  with  Sheridan's  work.  The  nesthetic  clement 
in  Mr.  Nettleton 's  criticism  also  deserves  commendation  ; 
he  has  taken  great  pains  to  resolve  Sheridan's  work  into 
its  constituent  elements,  and  we  think  he  has  succeeded 
admirably ;  and  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  comparison 
of  Goldsmith  with  Sheridan  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
notes  are  full  and  well  done.  The  volume  deserves  to  be 
widely  and  appreciatively  used. 

Mathematics. 

Intermediate  Hydrostatics.  By  William  Briggs  and 
G.  H.  Bryan.  viii-H264  pp.  (Clive.)  35.  6d. — It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  treat  the  subject  of  hydrostatics  mathe- 
matically without  the  aid  of  the  calculus ;  apart  altogether 
from  the  symbolism,  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  limit  is 
required  at  a  very  early  stage  and  cannot  be  ignored 
without  a  sacrifice  of  clearness.  At  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  field  may  be  traversed  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  way  if  the  leading  definitions  are  carefully 
stated  and  explained  and  full  use  is  made  of  elementary 
experimental  results.  No  direct  appeal  to  the  calculus  is 
required  in  readers  of  the  book  under  notice,  and  the 
amount  of  mathematics  demanded  may  fairly  be  ranked 
as  elementary.  Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  range  of 
topics  discussed  is  very  wide ;  the  exposition  is  generally 
clear  and  accurate,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  fully 
worked  examples  make  the  book  specially  useful  for  those 
who  are  studying  without  the  guidance  of  a  teacher. 

An  Episode  of  Flatland;  or,  How  a  Plane  Folk  Dis- 
covered the  Third  Dimension.  To  which  is  added  an  Out- 
line of  the   History  of  Unaea.       By  C.   H.   Hinton.       ii  + 
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i8i  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  3s.  6d. — No  one  need  be  deterred 
from  reading  this  book  by  the  suggestion  of  mathematics 
contained  in  the  title,  as  its  connection  with  that  subject 
is  of  the  slightest.  However  circumscribed  in  their  physical 
movements  the  inhabitants  of  Flalland  may  have  been,  they 
show  a  wonderful  similarity  in  their  moral  and  intellectual 
characteristics  to  those  who  live  and  move  and  hav^  their 
being  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  the  society  of  Unaea 
has  many  points  of  contact  with  that  of  modern  Europe. 
The  process  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  third  dimension 
was  reached  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  struggles  that  have  transformed  the  social 
conditions  of  our  own  age.  The  reader  may  be  quite  un- 
able to  understand  the  Unaean  mythology,  but  he  may 
nevertheless  derive  some  intellectual  stimulus  from  a  study 
of  the  "  Episode  of  Flatland." 

Text-book  on  the  Strength  of  Materials.  By  S.  E. 
Slocum  and  E.  L.  Hancock.  xii  +  314  pp-  (Ginn.) 
125.  6d. — Though  books  on  the  strength  of  materials  suit- 
able for  readers  whose  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics 
is  only  moderate,  and  whose  interests  are  centred  chiefly 
in  the  applications  of  elastic  theory,  are  fairly  well  re- 
presented in  engineering  literature,  their  number  is  not 
so  great  as  to  make  a  new  text-book  superfluous.  In  the 
book  before  us,  the  range  of  the  subjects  treated,  especially 
in  part  ii.,  which  deals  with  the  physical  properties  of 
materials,  is  wider  than  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  text- 
books in  common  use ;  and  the  exposition  of  the  more 
mathematical  portions,  as  well  as  of  the  more  directly 
practical,  is  of  a  simplicity  that  will  bring  the  discussions 
well  within  the  reach  of  engineering  students  who  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  calculus.  In  the  practical 
sections  an  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
whose  mathematical  knowledge  is  very  small,  so  that  the 
book  may  appeal  to  a  fairly  wide  constituency. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations.  By 
Abraham  Cohen,  ix  +  271  pp.  (Heath.)  55. — The  subject 
of  differential  equations  has  in  recent  years  assumed 
dimensions  that  are  often  felt  by  the  mathematical  student, 
and  more  especially  by  the  student  of  applied  mathe- 
matics, to  be  really  formidable.  At  the  same  time,  the 
types  that  are  of  most  importance  in  physical  or  mechanical 
applications  are  comparatively  few,  so  that  a  book  treating 
of  the  more  frequently  occurring  types  in  the  spirit  of 
modern  methods  and  of  moderate  size  is  of  real  value  to 
students.  These  demands  are  fairly  met  by  the  lilile  book 
before  us.  The  selection  of  material  has  been  made  in 
view  of  the  general  needs  of  a  student  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  the  ordinary  methods  of  integration  are  pre- 
sented in  a  lucid  form  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  leading  general 
theorems  that  depend  for  their  proof  on  function  theory, 
and,  though  not  proved  in  the  book,  are  yet  stated  to  act 
as  a  guide  to  the  student.  Useful  references  to  authori- 
ties arc  frequently  given,  and  the  book  is  furnished  with 
numerous  examples  for  practice,  the  answers  being  given 
at  the  end.  The  book  will  be  found  to  be  of  real  value 
for  all  beginners  in  the  subject,  and  to  be  probably  quite 
full  enough  for  many  students  of  applied  mathematics. 

.1  \cw  Geometry.  Part  iii.  By  S.  Barnard  and  J.  M. 
Child.  ix -I- 307-408  pp.  (.Macmillan.)  15.  6d. — This 
v(  lume  forms  the  third  part  of  the  '*  New  Geometry  for 
Middle  Forms,"  noticed  in  the  September  number  (p.  357); 
it  contains  "  the  substance  of  Fuclid,  books  ii.,  iii.,  35-37, 
and  the  harder  parts  of  iv.,  together  with  additional 
sections." 


Five  Thousand  Arithmetical  Examples  and 
Compiled  by  R.  W.  K.  Edwards.  XX  +  364  + 
60  pp.  (Arnold.)  35.  6d. — ^This  collection  of  e: 
stated  in  the  preface  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  fc 
supplemented  with  proper  oral  teaching,  a  compl 
of  arithmetic  for  those  who  have  been  through  tl 
tary  stages.  The  papers  set  in  the  examinations 
bv  the  chief  examining  bodies  have  been  laig< 
upon,  for  examples,  and  there  can  be  few  type 
questions  that  are  omitted.  Special  importance 
have  been  laid  on  approximations.  The  book  se 
very  suitable  for  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a 
public  examinations. 

The  Beginner's  Arithmetic.  In  two  parts 
vi  +  200  pp.  (Heath.)  is. — This  book  is  drawn  v 
now  generally  accepted  as  suitable  for  begini 
concrete  and  the  familiar  are  in  evidence  throug 
the  handling  and  measuring  of  actual  objects  fon 
sary  part  of  the  course.  Teachers  in  search  of  a 
could  profitably  be  out  into  the  hands  of  very  yo 
would  do  well  to  examine  this  one. 

Pitman's  "  Proficiency  "  .Arithmetics.  Parts  ' 
(Pitman.)  Each,  paper,  4^.  ;  cloth,  ^d.  Also 
each,  cloth,  ^d.  net. — These  little  books  are  ad 
the  "  Method  "  Arithmetics  (in  Scheme  B  orde 
the  requirement  of  Schedule  VI.  of  the  Code  of 
treat  of  simple  and  compound  quantities,  1 
decimal  fractions,  mensuration,  proportion,  and  p 
the  work  included  in  each  part  being  adapted  tc 
sponding   stage. 

Soienoe  and  Technolo^. 

The    Cotnplete   School   Chemistry.     By   F.  M. 

416  pp.     (Methuen.)     45.   6d. — It   is   of   much  ad^ 

the   young   student   of   chemistry    if    his    text-bo< 

all   that   is   required   for  his   work     both   in  the 

i    and    in    the    laboratory.     In    this     volume    the   i 

I    endeavoured  to  meet  this  requirement.      It  is  by 

'    the  first  published  volume  which    attempts  to  do 

many  of   its  predecessors  have   not    stood   the  tej 

partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty    involved  in  " 

'    ing  "  satisfactorily  the  theoretical   instruction  an< 

I    tical  directions.     The  author  has    followed   the  v 

■    of    collecting    the    experiments    at    the    beginnin 

I    chapter,    and    presenting    the    theoretical    work 

I    tinuous  form  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.     1 

i    chemistry    is   a   subject    which   does    not    lend   its 

j    to  any  other  course.     In  subject-matter  and  tre 

volume    is   eminently   successful,    and    the    illusti 

novel,  simple,  numerous,  and  well  executed.     Tt 

'    to  which  the  book  is  written  renders   it   well  su 

requirements   of  candidates    for    the    London    M; 

and  Army   Entrance  examinations. 

1       Heat    Shadows.     By    W.    Jamieson.     30    pp. 

6d. — Many  teachers  must  have  found  difficulty  i 

i    for    the    lecture-room    or    the    laboratory,    suita 

ments  on   the  conduction   and  radiation   of  heat 

will   find   this   little   book   of   much    assistance. 

of   about    fourteen   experiments    of    a    comparati^ 

character,  the  chief  requirement  being  a  special 

paper    which    is    sensitive    to   heat.      As    the   pa] 

I    used  over  and  over  again,   the   outlay   on  mater 

'    paratively  small.     The  author  has   submitted  to 

specimens  of  the  paper  with  the  reverse  skies  • 

I   different    tints ;    we    find    that,    on    exposing   th 

I    surfaces  to  bright  sunlight,  the  different  absorpt 

of  the  colours  are  clearly  evident. 
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iry    Electrical   Engineering.     By   J.    H.    Shaxby. 

(Blackie.)  35.  net. — This  book  is  written 
to  meet  the  needs  of  artisans  who  are  anxious 
and  the  principles  of  the  electrical  machinery 
y  are  handling  every  day.  The  author  pre- 
10  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  magnetism  and 
and  the  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  brief 
of  this  preliminary  work.  The  chapters  on  the 
pplications  of  the  science  are  quite  satisfactory 
ds  of  the  students  for  whom  the  book  is  in- 
t  we  consider  that  the  small  size  of  the  volume 

impossible  for  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
receive  adequate  treatment ;  and  a  much  more 
tudy     of     fundamental     principles     would     tend 

more  intelligent  knowledge  on   the  part  of  the 


d    Year's    Course   in   Practical    Physics.       By    J. 

148   pp.       (Bell.)       15.    6rf. — This   consists   of   a 

d    series   of  fifty   experiments   on   heat,    together 

twenty  experiments  on  solution,  crystallisation, 

of   the  descriptions   are   followed   by   a   number 

exercises    or    questions    of    a    practical    nature. 

lal  interest  is  given  to  the  volume  by  the  inser- 

eral  novel  experiments  on  conduction  and  radia- 

ed    by    Mr.    W.    Jamieson,    whose    little   book    is 

p.    398   of    this    number.       We    may    take    this 

f    to   express   our   appreciation    of   the    fact    that 

nost  invariably  acknowledge  the  source  of  novel 

s   which   are   worthy  of  adaptation  ;    in   the  pre- 

le    we    notice    one    experiment    which    bears    no 

jment,    and    to    which    this    favour    might    have 

ed. 

ic  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  By  G.  M. 
98  pp.  (Clive.)  15.  6d. — This  book  is  intended 
e  requirements  of  the  new  syllabus  of  the  Board 
ton  in  practical  organic  chemistry,  Stages  T. 
The  examiners  now  require  evidence  that  a 
has  carried  out  a  number  of  the  simpler  pre- 
and  this  requirement  is  well  met  by  the  series 
itions  described  in  the  later  chapters  of  this 
A  distinctly  novel  and  useful  chapter  is  that 
th    the  *'  Determination  of  the  Class  of  a   Sub- 


Round  the  House.  By  Patten  Wilson.  xii  + 
Longmans.)  25.  6d. — Considerable  literary  skill 
in  these  nature  readings  for  children,  and  the 
s,  by  the  author,  are  altogether  delightful.  The 
tins  a  few  slips  :  e.g.,  the  spider  is  referred  to 
<rt,    and   bees   are   said   to  belong   to   the   family 

Pedagogy. 

Course  of  the  History  of  Education.  By  P. 
409  pp.  (Macmillan.)  55. — This  is  a  con- 
of  a  larger  book,  and  it  takes  us  from  the 
of  primitive  peoples  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
fiddle  Ages,  and  Renaissance.  It  then  turns  to 
jsseau,  Herbart.  the  scientific  and  the  sociological 
,  and  ends  with  a  chapter  on  eclecticism.  A 
the  book  is  the  delay  of  the  writer  to  attempt 
education    until    the    last    page ;    he    sees    that, 

as  the  history  of  the  subject  is,  instruction  is 
f  decade,  country,  and  national  characteristics  : 
aisement  of  the  values  of  life  must  change  from 

to  generation  .  .  .  the  formal  statement  of  the 
f   character   must   remain   much   the   same ;   the 


concrete  content  must  vary  as  life  varies."  The  problem 
is  ever  solving,  never  solved.  The  book  has  many  illus- 
trations ;  we  could  have  asked  for  more,  and  especially 
more  from  the  histories  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Tars^.i's  "  Les  itc  .le^  k  travers  les  Ages"  and  Carlisle's 
•'  Grammar  Schools  "  would  have  supplied  some.  The 
great  value  of  these  books  is  that  they  show  how  abiding 
is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Pestalozzi,  and  how 
changeable  is  the  world's  request  made  to  the  schools. 
Instruction  and  the  theories  about  its  progress  vary ; 
education,  at  any  rate  until  now,  has  held  to  the  cry 
expressed  in  varied  words  : 

How    man    may    best    here    live    no    care    too    great    to 
explore." 

For  good  or  evil,  we  follow  the  sweep  of  the  unseen 
forces ;  and  you  must  criticise  nations  rather  than  school- 
masters. 

The  Principles  of  Intellectual  Education.  By  F.  H. 
Matthews.  138  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)— 
This  book  contains  chapters  on  the  aim  of  education, 
the  training  of  the  senses,  the  humanities,  special  sub- 
jects, and  the  like.  Mr.  Matthews  is,  we  take  it,  an 
enlightened  conservative;  for  he  would  make  all  his  work 
interesting,  and  yet  keep  his  time-table  laden.  Neverthe- 
less, he  seems  to  loathe  examinations,  and  he  boldly 
says  :  "All  education  has  a  tendency,  if  not  carefully 
checked,  to  kill  that  spontaneity  of  outlook  and  judgment 
which  makes  the  original  minds  of  the  world."  For 
"education"  are  we  to  read  "instruction"?  The  book 
is  bright  from  cover  to  cover;  but  it  deals  with  a  corner 
only  of  the  field  of  education. 

Methods  in  Teaching.  By  Rosa  V.  Winterburn. 
355  PP-  (Macmillan.)  55.— This  is  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  used  in  Stockton,  California,  and  the  book  is 
the  response  to  many  requests  from  American  teachers. 
Mrs.  Winterburn  is  the  editor  of  the  various  monographs. 
These  monographs  seem  to  be  held  together  by  a  plan; 
and,  indeed,  organisation  is  the  most  crying  need  for  any 
community  anxious  to  instruct  its  children  on  right  lines. 
Where  large  classes  are  necessary,  teachers  teach  small 
sections  only  :  the  rest  of  the  class  are  working  by  them- 
selves, i.e.,  are  learning  instead  of  being  taught;  interest, 
of  course,  lies  at  the  root  of  all;  free  intercourse  between 
child  and  teacher  is  necessary;  original  thinking,  writing, 
drawing,  are  encouraged;  and,  to  sum  up,  common  sense 
is  used.  It  has  been  maintained  before  now  in  this 
magazine  that  the  guide,  headmaster,  or  leader  (call  him 
or  her  what  you  will)  of  every  school  is  the  person,  and 
perhaps  the  only  person  on  the  premises,  who  should  be 
required  to  know  the  history,  theory,  and  modern  practice 
in  education ;  very  often,  in  England  at  least,  he  is  the 
one  person  who  could  pass  no  examination  in  such  sub- 
jects, v/hile  his  assistants  have  each  his  own  smattering. 
We  notice  that,  notwithstanding  the  money  freely  spent 
and  the  wise  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers,  the  American 
child  leaves  school  as  soon  as  he  can  and  trusts  to  the 
learning  of  the  streets,  and  that  when  he  does  leave  he 
cannot  add  and  multiply.  It  is  a  question  which  we 
should  like  to  see  debated  among  our  best  primary -school 
teachers — whether  or  not  we  should  prepare  wage-earning 
children  better  for  life  by  teaching  them  in  classes  of  six 
or  ten,  and  by  freely  allowing  parents  to  remove  them 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  No  word  (except  for  two  pages  on 
drill)  is  said  in  the  book  before  us  on  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  body,  on  which,  as  on  a  pivot,  turns  the  whole 
machine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  The  School  World  will  he  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

Matriculation  Mechanics. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two 
questions  set  at  the  June,  1907,  matriculation  examination 
in  mechanics  of  the  University  of  London?  There  are 
eight  questions  in  all.  Of  these,  six  are  of  the  ordinary 
physical-mathematical  order,  which  would  elsewhere  be 
described  as  theoretical  mechanics.  Two  have  some  refer- 
ence to  practical  matters,  and  are  here  selected  for 
criticism.     Question  4  reads  : 

"  Explain  the  terms  kinetic  energy  and  work.  A  fly- 
wheel weij^hing  100  lb.  is  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  makes 
15  revolutions  per  minute.  .Assuming  the  whole  of  the 
weight  to  be  concentrated  at  the  circumference,  find  the 
kinetic  energy  in  ft.-lbs. 

*'  Can  you  suggest  a  method  of  converting  this  energy 
into  potential  energy?** 

The  principles  involved  would  have  made  this  an  excel- 
lent question  had  the  dimensions  given  been  at  all 
approaching  what  is  found  in  practice.  For  a  wheel  7  feet 
in  diameter,  a  weight  of  800  lb.  to  1,500  lb.,  and  a  speed 
of  from  qo  to  200  revolutions  per  minute,  would  be 
reasonable. 

In  view  of  the  ignorance  of  practical  matters  displayed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  question,  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  engineering  readers  to  learn  what  would  be  the 
examiners'  solution  to  the  last  part. 

Question  6  is  an  example  in  statics.  An  inclined  heavy 
bar  is  supported  in  a  certain  way,  and  candidates  have 
to  find  the  supporting  forces.  Whether  the  bar  is  supposed 
to  be  uniform  or  otherwise  is  not  stated,  and  the  candidate 
is  needlessly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the 
bar  is  not  given. 

Most  students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in 
engineering  would  naturally  take  mechanics  at  matricula- 
tion. Many  such,  especially  evening  students,  have  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  practical  matters  before  present- 
ing themselves  for  examination,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
favourably  impressed  by  being  compelled  to  answer  absurd 
questions.  Such  questions  are  not  likely  to  appear  in  the 
intermediate  and  final  examinations  in  applied  and  pure 
mathematics  for  B.Sc.  (engineering).  Here  the  examiners 
have  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Willis,  who  represents  the 
engineering  faculty,  thus  ensuring  that  questions  of  a 
practical  nature  will  not  serve  as  a  source  of  amusement 
to  practical  men. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  the  same  means  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  University  in  order  to  procure  suitable 
questions  in  the  higher  examinations  might  with  advantage 
be  applied  to  the  matriculation  mechanics.  The  alternative 
seems  to  be  that  examiners  who  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge should  avoid  questions  of  an  applied  nature. 

A.M.I.Mech.E. 

The  Difference  of  the  Densities  of  Two  Oases. 

The  method  of  balancing  columns  in  a  U-tube  for  com- 
paring the  densitif^s  of  two  liquids  can  be  applied  to  the 
determination  of  the  difference  of  the  densities  of  two 
gases.  The  following  description  of  an  apparatus  is  suit- 
able for  finding  whether  the  density  of  a  gas  is  greater  or 
less  than  that  of  air. 

A   tube,   A,   of  a   length   as   great   as   the   height   of   the 


room  will  admit,  is  bent  at  right  angles  at  a  d 
a  few  centimetres  from  each  end,  and  is  suppc 
vertical  position.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  1 
connected  up  with  a  three-way  tap,  S,  in  sue 
that  the  tube  A  can  be  put  into  oomnninica 
either  the  supply  of  gas  or  the  sensitive  manoi 
The  manometer,  M,  consists  of  a  tube,  with  ; 
about  3  millimetres,  bent  at  the  centre  and  supp< 
the  two  IPmbs  equally  inclined  at  a  small  ang 
horizontal.  The  tube  of  the  manometer  is  t 
cleaned,  and  a  quantity  of  coloured  xylene  or 
introduced  so  as  to  give  a  thread  of  liquid  abot 
long.  The  tube  A  is  put  into  communication 
manometer,  and  the  position  of  the  thread  of 
marked  by  an  index.  The  tube  A  is  filled  wit! 
and  connected  to  the  manometer.  The  thread 
will  move  to  the  right  or  left  according  as  tl 
heavier  or  lighter  than  air.  If  the  vertical  ti 
4  metres  long,  and  each  limb  of  the  water  mano 
a  slope  of  I  in  20,  then  the  introduction  of  hyd 


to  replace  the  air  in  the  tube  A  will  cause  the 
liquid  to  move  through  a  distance  of  about  5  cm 

The    difference    of   the   densities    is   -j     grams 

where  h  cm.  is  the  vertical  distance  between  th 
of  the  liquid  in  the  manometer,  d  grams  per  c 
density  of  the  liquid,  I  cm.  is  the  effective  vertit 
of  the  column  of  gas  in  tube  A. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  .were  first  made  1 
January,  1906 ;  and  I  hope,  by  using  a  more 
form  of  manometer,  to  be  able  to  apply  the  metl 
determination  of  the  density  of  a  vapour. 

Canterburv.  F.   W. 
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NEWNES'  NATIONAL  EDITION  OF 

Greens ''Short  Histor 

OF  THE  ENGLISH   PEOPLE." 

Some     Interesting     Facts    about    a    Great     Work. 


JN  the  year  1869,  practically  given 
up  by  his  doctor,  John  Richard 
Green  commenced  the  task  of 
his  life  —  the  writing  of  the 
"Short  History."  In  the  face 
of  stupendous  difficulties,  and 
failing  health,  necessitating  fre- 
quent visits  abroad,  he  carried  on  his  great  work, 
until  after  five  arduous  years  it  was  given  to  an 
eager,  waiting  world — and  became  an  immediate 
success.  He  shortly  after  undertook  a  corrected 
and  much  enlarged  edition,  which  was  styled 
"Green's  Short  Histor>'  of  the  English  People." 

This  History  is  written  in  a  clear,  graceful,  and 
winning  style,  and  is  pronounced  by  competent 
critics  as  the  most  readable  History  to  be 
obtained  to-day.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce 
spoke  of  it  as  being 

'^  Philosophical    enough    for 

Scholars,  and  popular  enough 

for  Schoolboys." 

The  following  pronouncement  by  the  late 
Bishop  Stubbs— than  whom  no  higher  authority 
can  be  asked     will  interest  the  reader  : 

*' Green  possessed  in  no  scanty  measure 
all  the  gifts  th»t  contribute  to  the  making  of 
a  great  historian.  He  combined,  so  far  as 
the  ilisioiy  of  England  is  concerned,  a 
complete  and  firm  grasp  on  ihe  subject  in  its 
unity  and  intejrrily,  with  a  wonderhil  com- 
mand of  details  and  a  thorough  sense  of 
persi)ec!ive  and  proportion.  All  his  work 
was  real  and  original  work.  Few  people 
besides  those  who  knew  him  well  would  see, 
under  the  charming  ease  and  vivacity  of  his 
style,  the  deep  research  and  sustained  in- 
dustry of  the  laboiious  student.     But  it  was 


so ;  there  was  no  department  of  our  national 
records  that  he  had  not  studied,  and  I  think 
I  may  sa^  mastered.  Hence,  I  think,  ihe 
unity  of  his  dramatic  scenes  and  the  cogency 
of  his  historical  arguments.  .  .  •  He 
never  treated  an  opposing  view  with  in- 
tolerance and  contumely  ;  his  hmndling  of 
controversial  matter  was  exemplary.  And 
then,  to  add  still  more  to  the  debt  we  owe 
him,  there  is  the  wonderful  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  way  he  tells  his  tale,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  served  to  make 
English  history  a  popular  and,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  second,  study 
of  all  Englishmen." 

And  this  is  the  work  which  is  being  oflmd  0 
terms  which  every  schoolboy  can  easily  affind. 

The  History  will  appear  In  40  Fortnl^Mlj  Pttti 
at  7d.  net  per  part.  The  first  of  these  puts  «l 
be  ready  on  October  4th.  The  work,  CMipkt 
will  comprtse  over  1,900  pages.  There  will  I 
1,400  illustrations,  250  of  which  will  be  fBll-pt| 
pictures,  beautifully  executed,  and  19  will  1 
superb  coloured  plates.  The  Illustrations  will  all 
include  some  200  Portraits  of  Historical  Celebritlc 
Besides  which  there  will  be  32  carefully  prcpan 
Maps  and  Plans. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  tl 
invaluable  work  in  its  entirety  is  to  give 
sttiniiin^iT  order  to  your  newsagent  to  deliv 
you  each  part  as  published.  This  courses 
save  you  all  further  trouble,  and  indeed 
especially  recommended,  as  a  great  dema; 
for  the  History  is  expected,  and  orders  th 
given  are  certain  to  be  filled.  Those  w 
rely  upon  promiscuously  bu>ing  part  afi 
part  on  publishing  days  are  very  likely 
sufter  di-^appointment. 

A  recommendation  to  students  of  tl 
magnificent  work  will  bring  nothing  I 
gratitude. 


FIRST    PART    PUBLISHED    OCTOBER   4 

Price   yd.   net. 

GEORGE   NEWNES.  Limited,   99,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,   London, 
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With  38  Ma^fs  aii4  8  Diagrams.     Sixth  EmnoN  (IDOC).     8vo,  15s,  net. 


by   (iEoiKU:  <!.   CmsnoLM,  M.A.,   B.Sc,     Imperial  8vo,  cloth,   ISs.  net;  balf-morocco,   2\s    \n*L 


A    SMALLER    COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition  (1907)*     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

LONGMANS'    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY. 

61  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     New  Edition,  Hkvised  (1Vj>05).     Crown  8vo,  3s.  t5d* 

LONGMANS'    JUNIOR    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY. 

With  31  Maps.     New  Kpition  (1906).     4to,  c-lotli,  2s.;  boards,   Is.  «;d. 


^ONGMANS'  GEOGRAPHICAL   SERIES. 


FIRST    BOOK   OF    GEOGRAPHY, 

nitist  rations    ami    .ri    Map*    {liH   of    ^hUh   ft  re 
oUmred).     Crown  8vo,  Is  tt<L 


BiK)K  IL 
THE     WORLD. 

For  Junior  Nludeiit*. 


B'>OK  III. 
THE     WORLD. 

For  Senior  Sludeiit^- 

With    -ii!   lIliiHtralions   and    121   Maps   (H'2  oi   whicli   iir<» 

onloured).     Crown  Hvo^  4».  <ij* 

BOOK  IV 
THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 


Klllu«tn 

i 

H  By  T.  F.  TOUT,  IVI.A., 

^H  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

ItOOK  1. 
BOOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.     From  iJie  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  iiiiecn  Victom.     Witii 
lions,  1.3  Table*,  and  :i5  Maps  mid  JMnns.     264  pagti«»  2&.  fi<l. 

F.OOK   II. 

OBY  OP  ORBAT  BRITAIN.     Fmm   the   Karliest  Times  to  the   D^ath  of  Queen   Victoria.     Witli  Ur> 
jU  lujd  otlter  lllustiaiJ'jTis,  S  Tiihli's,  Jind  35  Miips^  iitid  IMaus.     4U4  page^,  '.^.,  ttd. 

BUMK    111. 

TAIfOED  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN*     From  tlie  Karlit^t  Times  Ut  the  Death  of  guecn  Victoria. 
20  Tablp«!  and  m  MiipM  and  iHans.     7m  pftises,  ^9,     B(JOK  111.  is  uleo  issued  in  Tliree  F^vrtu,  2s,  uach, 


[ ill U«trAt ions    and    Hi    Maps    (7U  uf    which    air       Witli    :>S    lliubtratiomi    and    78    Map    (71    <>f   whicli    at^ 
I  eoloured).     Crown  «vo,  38.  oqloiir*?d).    Crown  Kvo,  .Hs.  tld, 

BOOK  V, 

A    PRIMARY   PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

By  John  Thor>ton,  M,A. 
1^  llhistration^  and   14  Maps  (1  of  which  i«  coloured).     Nkw  ANh  Enlar<;kij  Klutiqn  (1907). 

,ONGMANS'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


AH8,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.;  New  York.  Bombay,  and  Calcutta. 


SENT   FREE    TO 
PRINCIPALS    AND 
SCIENCE    MASTERS 
ON    APPLICATION 


A 


PHILIP    HARRIS    &    CO.,   Ltd.^ 

Scientific   Instrument   SpecialistB, 
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CONTENTS. 

UND  method  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  algebra.     Hv  s    HARNARF).  ma 

AS  A  SCHOGL  subject.     R>  Prof,  J.  B,  COHEN,   Ph.D..  B.Sc 

AND  MODELS,     (Illustrated.)    By  JUIIN*  A.  McMICIIAKL,  KA.»  RSc. 
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NOW  READY, 

PREPARATORY 

ATHEMATICS 

By  A.    CLEMENT   JONES,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,   and 
C.  H.  BLOMFIELD,  M.A.,   B.Sc, 

Mathematical  Masters  in  Bradford  Grammar  School. 

With  or  without  Answers.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Tbia  lxM)k  has  been  prepared  for  .luiiior  Forms  in  Secondary  .Schools  and  Upper  Standanli  to  ] 
Schools.  It  provides  a  cotnplete  course  in  Elementary  Number  Work  preparatory  to  the  atudy  of  moro 
Mathematics.  Each  example  ap(>calH  to  youthful  interests,  and  ia  oi  a  practical  and  interestinie  chi 
There  are  numerouB  oral  examples,  and  the  volume  not  only  treats  of  elementary  arithmetic,  but  ako  p 
an  introduction  to  algebra  and  practical  geometry. 


T.  NELSON  &  SONS, 

35  and  36,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. ;   Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and   New  V 


MACMILLAN'S 

NEW  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

SIEPMANN'S  PRIMARY  FRENCH  SERIES. 

80UVE8TRE.-UE8    BANNIS. 

Adapted  and  Eait<.-d  by  E,  PELLISSIER,  Globe  8vo,  limp  cloth.  Is. 

SlEPHANrs  CLASSICAL  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

fittl«cU)d  from  French  Authors  of  tbo  17th  and  liith  Centuries. 

CORNEILLE.— NIOOM^DE, 
TRAG^DIE. 

Kditod  by  G.  H.  CLARKE,  M.A.    Ololw  Svo,  2s.  M. 


SIEPMANN'S  ADVANCED  FRENCH  SERIES. 

DAUDET.-JACK. 

Part    L*    Lo    Gyrimft*c    Mstroitvid,    Ate.     xVdai'tcd    axui    Hditful    by 
EDWARD  C.  GOLDBERG,  M.A.    iil^^l'c  Svu,  2s.  6d. 

BOURGET.— UN   SAINT* 

Edited  byCLOUDESLBY  BRERETON,  M.A.    Globe  sto.  2s.  0d. 

Word-  and   Phrass- Books  to  same,    liy  the  Gcticml 
Editum  ul  the*  Serie.«i.     GIolxc;  svu.  Mwcd,  6d,  eaciu 
ICoya  to  tlio  Append ico«.    Globv  ttvo,  2s.  6d,  n«t  uiich. 

MACMILLAN'S  PRIMARY  SERfES.-NEW  VOL. 

LA    FAMILLE   TROISEL.      Au   Oiigbai 

fYtnch  SJorv.     liy  Mrs.  J.   G.   FRAZER,  Author  ol  'NMir- 
u(    Child  Life, '   ic    OruuiDtiikr   Exercise*    and   Vocabulary    i 
L.  CHOUVILLE.    Olobc  mvo.  Is.  6d. 
IbAVHHH^'  AiP.—^'Uuc  of  th«  btait  juidor  t'reucb  iftoders  with 

which  wc  are  ucqusdntod.    The  reader'a  lutcrust  U  fully  ttUMUincd 

froui  the  ojivnhig  i>entenou  to  the  laat." 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD., 
CT,  MARTINIS  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C 
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HORACE     MARSHALL    &    SON'S 
<NEW     ENGLISH     READING    BOOKS 


n 


ittli  entirely  Nevtr  Series  of  Graded  Ltlterary  Reading  Books.  The  principles  which  made  their  Temple 
i^TM  the  pioneers  In  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  School  Readers  -  a  fastidious  choice  of 
Inals  and  an  effort  to  present  these  in  the  best  literary  form  available- have  governed  the 
Ruction  of  these  books.  Bach  book  is  composed  of  stories  and  poems  closely  related  in  Idea;  each 
Mt  is  complete  in  Itself,  and,  while  divided  into  portions  suitable  for  each  lesson,  is  suMclentiy 
to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  £jducation  as  to  "continuous"  reading.  All  the  books  are 
ted.  the  Junior  ones  with  illustrations  specially  drawn  for  the  purpose;  the  senior  ones  with 
ts  and  reproductions  of  great  picturee.    The  six  volumes  are  now^  ready  :— 

Book  v.— Talcs  of  the  Empire.   248  pp,  is.  sd* 

Roiulln^  on  Alfred,  fi-om  AMor ;  R<tbtn  tlood,  frmn  Wtt»h- 
hiift^n  Irving;  Jlicb«rd  L,  from  Scott;  ItoVtcrt  Oruc*.  from 
Frrtift»fl.it ;  \^aleft,  frrjiin  MfiblnoiCvon ;  Queen  EllKal^th,  from 
Ml(»»  ?StrlckIajid  ;  Xlic  l*it|piru  FniVm,  from  Bancrofr  ;  the  l»i«* 
rnvery  of  the  Nigoi%  from  Mungu  i'urk  ;  the  Bat  Me  of  Witter  kn*, 
from  !i\r  E<j[warid  CrcAsy ;  with  old  b»Uii<l»,  vud  pootDs  fnito 
SiiAkeeiJcai-G,  Scott.  Tsuiiyauu,  Wurdla^oilh,  andotlierfl,  &.c. 

Book   VI.— World   Stories,    254Jpp.    i»,6d. 

Kc»dkug?.  on  Hector  oud  l'ly**i:*,  fn*ra  Homer ;  the  Uwrpien, 
from  Viijfil  ;  IphiiftnLi,  frota  Euripides;  RotnohH  i+hd  Hciun*. 
fruni  Livy  ;  Hannibal,  from  Aruuld*  History  «.<  Rtmio ;  the 
Bitttle  of  the  Gmmt>l»ii»  from  Tacitiift  ;  SUhinnut,  from  Wwh' 
itiH^tou  Irving;  lion  Qui;it>tcs  fn>ni  CcrviuitO!^ ;  the  Siege  of 
Ltydcn,  from  Motley;  IMnt*  ;  Lcotiiiidt    in  Vinrl,  fnmi  VniHtri ; 


I.— Fairy  Tales  and  Poeiiis>    160  pp.  Is, 

^blpd  front  J'^op,*  Ud  English  fairy  tftleft,  *tx>rit;&  from  ^ternmu, 
adiiuiiiVliLa  ajid  ftusAinn  foIkioiT«  Greek  iiiyth<ii^  and  j •'•*■•  in », 

>k  Il.-Nature  Myths  and  Poems,  ^^'l^^' 

|NAtuic  storica  iiuiii  Ureek  uiythotogy  ;  The  Nightiagftle.  from 
Kit*  Audciveii ;  Tite  Ciiter]iiLlAr  and  the  Ukrk,  from  Itrm.  Gatty'ii 
|^Kttiblc»  from  N^amij  * ;  The  Klug  of  tLo  (joldctt  River,  &c* 

Jt  III, — Sea  Stories.    200  pp.    1b*  ad. 


T  ^t    *\vA   Arju.  .i*iut%,  the  Storj'  of  Uly*i*m,  Mid    the 

iik-^vn  iru-ii.-  :  with  pocnui  by  Tennyson,  Cvinniti^* 
:■  How.  iLiiuplK')],  Thomi^on,  und  KingsU-y. 

>k    IV.— Heroic  Stories.     224  pp.    1b,  6d. 

The  Jtt'iries  of  Fiir«o«ii*,  Alkb«tif«,  The  Wotvkin  Hsjir^e*  BfowuU, 
:fried,  <  >giur  tho  Dtmo,  und  others;  with  halluiJn  and  i»i>omi* 
rft'Uow,  Macaitluy^  Jean  Ingcluw,  Kcat^.  .tud  Teuny»oit. 


GariUddi.  from  hi«  ]klemuU« ;  M 
flounit.nne  and  Itf raiigur ;  ih*  N 
UaltJe  of  Torgim,  from  Ci^rlyle  ;  G<k  i 


Kleon,   from    De 
!  ;   Luther;   tlic 


*,•     Send  I*ttHt  <  fflivf  joi*  nil  pariirtitnv^t  triih  A>ir  liltint ratted  fMtatoffH^. 

LoNrinx  ;  lI'lRAfK  MAKSHArX  9:  SON,  Templk  Htn  sk,  A\n  125,  Flkkt  Sxr^EET.  EC 


E  TEACHING  OF  ENOLIIH  LITESATUBE. 


(  nMi  LKTl<>N 


*V 


J  to  Read  English  Literature. 

Hy    LAURIE    MAGNUS,    M.A., 

Authiir  fif  '^  Iiitr.Nio.-tion  tr.  Pnch-y,"   Ac. 

..  Po.fcl  '■  CHAUCER  to  MILTON  ).    „.  ^. 
»  ram^lj   DRVBIN  to  MEREDITH  J  *®'  ^^*  ^^^^' 
^0  in  one  Volume^  separately  indexed^  2s.  6d, 

f  Kit'iirfi  jrohi  tm-tfi  Rtvine* : 

i  Insight  nnd  judg7uonthji.vc  been  LnMjght  int'»  «orvicc,  and 
lit  1*  s^iiDctldng  tw  far  from  tho  ordinary  tcxt-y«Ktk  ii"i  can 
itiMiirlticd,  For  the  Uw.k*  «nhi*tftiitiu]  framework  of  facts,  is 
m  of  liienvry  criticiMim  tif  a  high  and  dflknto  \m4:*—Jiti'fiinl 
uti',tir.  '"Ah  no  i-^urnhi^'  hn.njk  iA  jiiustiittabl«s  vahie." — 
'  ro»*  rnticiam  fit  oiice  ao  clear^ 
m  thitt  which  Mr.  3lAgiiu«  ho* 

U   ROUUEDCE  &  SONS,   Ltd.,  Broadway  House,   LC. 


IS    SIX    runs. 

;     LEADER     ARITHMETIC. 

•  of  vory  carefuily  Gnwlaatod  Exercii«c«^  in  Arithmetic,  with 
|>Uiiation«,  .*nd  Workt-i  Kvamplcs  In  th*  higher  parta,  wrkable 
MB^tary  5^*to.Mj|9.  and  thfj  Lower  FonnH  or  Clanaps  of  othcr 
^■jpedally  tiiteuded  for  children  who  leave  tn:hool  whcnatiuut 
^|old> 


1. 

Vtjl, 


Tlic  L"miuLitvl4jd  iitiirs 


bort  [►iviM-.n  ...     »"d  i^ik 

]--    W     n-v     Sh,!,..  ...       t^i  pp. 

Htll^  of  Parcela. 
1    thod    ,,.     »14  pp. 
i  luportion.     64  pp. 


a«i 


Price  &d. 
lYlce  ad. 

Price  ad. 
Price  3*1 
Pri«j  8*1 


.  .    aopp4 

WnshcT   Rules  and   500   Mi^tcettanooue   KxAmpivft. 

6*1  pp.     Prlc«  .VL 

■iitidns  a  largo    number  ot   se-t  aum*.    to   ntx^uru 

•.in  in  working^,  and  a  large  nuinFior  of  qucMtloua  or 

■    ■'■'■'  mind,  and  meet  tho  ro^juirenienta  of  everyday  life. 

,  MARSHALL,  HAMIIT0«»  KENT  &  Co.,  and  all  DrxikMller*. 

tb«  ALikiiJk,  lu,  Um-^oy  Read,  Nottingham,  at  published 


THE  /\UTOTYPE  GOMPAHY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


.irt  bff  the  Aniotyye  V^rntttHrni  /*j**wr*#r 

Amongst  nitmorottA  rnblicntiAna  may  bo  mentioned: 

SEiECTIONS    from    the    National    Gallery   (London),   Tho 

Wallace  CoilecLlon,  The  TRte  Gallery,  The  Walker  Art 

Gallery  i Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS    BY    HOLBEIN,    from    the    Royal    Collection* 

Windsor  Castle. 
SELECTED    EXAMPLES    OF   SACRED    ART   from    various 

Collections. 
ETCHINGS  BY  REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS   BY   ALBERT  DtJRER, 
PICTURES  from  the  Louvre.  Luxembourg,  Paris. 

Prospectyseg  o/  ahotf9  fasuea  wHi  bv  »ent  on  apfificatuff}. 

Full    particular*   of  all    the   Company't    Pubticationt   are 
gWttn  in 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE, 

Srx  Hy-ndy,  KNLAR'iS'h  K-lir,  .p.  ••• 
i'h'itogTiph-*     »ili'i 
convenience  «d   r 
ln.tically  under  a 

A     Vijfit    of   l$tMp«irfitttt    tm    htritrit    to 

THE     AUTOTYPE     FINE     ART 
GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated   by   Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOMSBUBT    SqUABB,    LONVOK, 


W.C. 


DIPLOMA   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examinations  of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  Assooiate, 
Licentiate,  and  Fellow  of  the  Colle^fe  are  held  in  London  and  at 
the  following  proTinoial  Local  Centres: — Tii.,  Birmingham,  Brictol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 
The  AHsociateship  and  LicoTitiatcship  Exam  in  At  ion  h  arc  held  twice 
a  year,  viz.,  in  the  first  week  in  January  and  tho  last  week  in  Augxist. 
The  Fellowsliip  Examination  is  held  only  in  January. 

The  Theory  and  Pnictiee  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject 
for  each  grade 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  iubjeotf  at  one  Examina- 
tion. 

Bzamination  fee.  One  Guinea;  the  local  fee  at  the  ProTinoi»l 
Centres  is  10s. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education  may  be  examined  praetieaUy  for  Certifloates 
of  Ability  to  Ttnrh.  The  Practical  Examination  is  held  in 
Februaij,  May,  and  October.  The  fee  for  the  Practical  Examina- 
tion is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  prises  are  awarded: — Theory  and  Practice  of  Bdnoa- 
tion,  £10:  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics.  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5.  A  "  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  Talne  of 
£20,  to  the  candidate  who,  having  attended  two  Courses  of  the 
Lectures  for  Teachers,  delivered  at  the  College  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a  Col- 
lege Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Examination  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  papers  set  at  past  Examinations 
are  printed  in  the  College  Ctilendars,  price  2».  Gd.  each,  free  by  post. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A..  Secretary. 

Miss   MARGARET    CARTER, 

L.R.A.M..   A.R.O.M. 

{Latt  Htivt  of  Mv*ic  Dt^trtment,  Hkinn^ih'   Com-pnny'n  School,  1890-1905, 

DirtctrtM  of  M v. tic  and  LiMtvrer  on  Voice  Proilvction  at  the  GoldsiHith$' 

TndniiKj  Colha*!  for  Teacher*), 

Teacher  of  Music.  Sinflrinjpr  and  Voice  Production  at  the  London 

County  Council  s  Tratninsr  College  for  Teachers  at 

Avery  Hill,  Eltham, 

announces  that  she  receives  pupils  for  Pianoforte,   Solo  Singing,  and 

Voice  Production  at  her  Studios  at 

BBOHSTEIN  HALL.  86,  Wlfirmore  Street,  W.; 

Stamford  Hill ;  and  Blacicheath. 

Pupils  prepared    for  the   various   Music   Examinations.      Schools    and 

Colleges  visited. 
The  Voice   Production   Course  Includes -Careful  Physical 

Tnxining    in    Hreathing ;    the    Cure    of    Accentual    Faults;     Clear 

Articiilation  ;  Readin.<  Aloud. 
Special   Classes  for  Teachers— For   Practical  Training  in   the 

Delivery  of  Lessons  and  Lectures,  the  Cure  of  Physical  and  Accentual 

Defects,  and  the  Relief  of  Voice   Fatigue  and   Weakness.     8i>ecch 

Defect h  cured. 
Vacancies   fur  Students   wishing  U)   1>«  Trained  as   Teachers  of   Voice 

Production  or  Singing. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  7,  Osbornk  Hoisk,  St.  Marv's  Terrace,  W. 

ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

The  LENT  TERM  begins  on  January  11th,  lOOS.  The  College  pre- 
pares Students  for  the  London  Degrees  in  Science  and  Arts,  and  for 
certain  of  the  Oxford  Honour  Examinations. 

TEN  ENTRANCE  .SCHOLARSHIPS,  from  £50  to  £(K)  a  year,  and  a 
certain  number  <>f  Hur^aries  «>f  not  more  than  £30,  tenable  for  three 
years,  will  be  offered  for  C<JM PETITION  in  June,  IMS. 

For  (urtlier  jwirticulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Holloway 
College,  Engleficld  Green,  Surrey. 

JOINT    AGENCY    FOR    ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

23,  Sol  THAMfTO.v  Strekt,  Bloomsbury   Square,  W.C. 
Tki.korams  :  •' Eddcatorio,  London." 

RegiHtior—'iA.^.  E.   A.  VIRGO. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  Assistant-Masters 
Becking  appointments  are  juskcd  to  communicate  with  the  Registrar. 

Othce  hours,  i».30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.;  Saturdays,  0.30  a. m.  to  1p.m. 
Interviews  geneniUy  lH.t\vecn  the.se  hours,  or  by  special  apx>ointmeut. 

PERRY    PICTURES. 

Fur  Full  Particulars  apply  to  the  Agents  — 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOK  AGENCY, 
10,  Avondale  Road,  Croydon. 


BIRKBECK  COLLB 

BREAMS    BUILDINGS,     CHANCERY    LA 


DAY-    AMD    E^lTEDtXBrO    CK^Af 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.-Couree«  of  iMtroctioa  f< 
infttioDf  for  the  Soienoe,  Artf,  and  Law  Degiw,  i 
Difed  Teaoherf  of  the  UniTerfity. 

Well-eqaipped  Labor»toriee  for  Chemistry,  EzpefioMB 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,   and  MeCaOi 

LECTURES  on  Political  Economy,  Commercial  Greograi^y,  C 
Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Conveyancing,  Logic 

LANGUAGES :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Ita 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  inCbemi 
and  Biology. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  Paintin 
Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carving,  &c. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Aaaistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Patent  O 
Calendar  3d.  (by  post  5d.X  on  application  to  the  Se 

DATCHELOR   TRAINING   CO 
FOR  TEACHERS, 

Cambbrwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Principal — Miss  Rkmi. 

Mittreu  of  Method — Miss  Carpknteb. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical  course  of   professional  training  foi 

Secondary  Schools,  Mrith  abundant  op]x>rtunity  f<»r  cI&m 

the  DATCHELOR  (500  pupUs)  and  other  8ch« 

STUDENTS     PREPARED     FOR     THE     CAMBRIDGE 
CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIFI 

FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually   to  a  Univenj 
Also  A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  J 

of  the  National  Froebel  Union.     Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Final  BJL  o 
Higher  Local  Honours. 
Fee :  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.     Tenni  mod 

ALSO 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF  TRAINING  for  Teachers  erf  Pia 
Singing. 
The  next  Term  commences  on  September  10 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.    Sessio 

are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminar 
Intermediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Soienoe.  latermedii 
(B.D.)  and  B.A.  and  B.So.  Degree  Examinations  of  tl 
of  London,  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Looal  Bzami 
for  the  Training  of  Seoondary  Teaohers.  Compoeitioa 
of  the  above  Coarses,  £13  13s.  per  session.  Regittrat 
Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Tears'  Conrses  are  arranged  for  C 
Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Coarses 
intending  to  become  Architects  and   Snrreyors. 

The  College  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  West  of  Ei 
provides  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Corricala. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  nnder  the  sap 
Lady  Tutor. 

For  full  information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  fc 
on  application.    JAMES  RAFTER.  Registrar  and  Seen 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INS^ 

Taloarth  Road,  Wkst  Kexsixotox,  Ixisnos, 
(Recugrnised  by  the  Board  of  Education.) 
CAain/iaw— Sir  W.  Mathkr.  Trcamrei' — Mr.  C.  G.  Movi 

Sen^tary—Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A.    Pj-i«ctpa/— Ml<« 
Students  are  trained  for  Examinations  of  National  Froet 
Prospectuses  and  particulars  regarding  Scholarships  cai 
from  the  Principal. 

CHURCH   EDUCATION   CORPORATIO 

CHERWELL    HALL,    OXF 

Training  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teac 

Principal— 'SUii^  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A.  (late  I„ecturer 
at  the  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  an 
Teacher's  Diploma,  and  for  the  Higher  Froebel  Ccrtificaite. 
courses  for  teachers  visiting  Oxford  in  the  Spring  and  Sum 

Bursaries  and  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  in  the  Springr 
Terms.    Apply  to  the  Principal. 
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)0L  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


NTATAS.    OPERETTAS,    &0. 

*s  StFa.tftgem  ;  ♦•!.  llto  Mi<wui^  Heir.     Comic  c)pcr«ttA. 

;ation,  ,i&.  -  ?rk>l  U,  •td.     >Yoriis  only^  s4,  or  2».  <Sd.  |j«r  doBcn, 

e. 

R^ngres*  Banks.     Fatrintie  CaiiUtA,      Old  NoUtlao,    2*.; 

d.     Wopltt  tmly,  'id,^  or  1»,  »kj^  duzeu,  post  fr«e. 
Queen  of  Ocean.      PAtrlotio  School  Cautatn.      old  Kotii- 
f'il.  ;  SMi-fu.  f,d.     Words,  lid.,  mt  in,  M.  per  duKon. 

»  Fair*     Uunitjmu*  CAUta-tsi  aud  Variety   Entertaiuiuent. 

utiiiii,  I IV  (ill.     Word*,  2d.,  or  1«.  tid.  vn?*'  doicn. 

f  Pearl.     Futjcifut  (l^)«r{^tta,     Old  XutAtion,  Is,  6d-  ;  Sol-ftt, 
' .  por  do/.t.'H. 
utiiorouA    Rustic   Operotttt,      Old   KotAtion, 
'tndii,  2d.,  or  la.  Od.  par  dozeu^  free. 

laill ;   or,   The  Bakar'a  Drcttiu.      Humorous  (->purottft.      Old 

tk.  Is,  (kt ;  8*jl-fii,  *id.     Wonla,  2d.,  ur  1».  M.  per  doM»n»  free. 

me  and  llis  Children.    The  Popukr  CunUU,     Old  Not*- 
j  Sol-fa,  Od,     WMrdrt,  2il,  or  !«.  fid.  per  doKeii,  free. 

.  Castle.     RiHUMiHc  Children's  OperctU,     Old  XotAtloii,  2*. 

Ed.,  or  1b.  (3d.  pttr  doaen,  fret** 

\  Stmu^  Adventuroft  in   a  W&xwnrk  Show,      HumttrouA 

i.     Old  Xotation.  Od.     Words,  M,,  or  l)u  £kL  per  do2ftn,  free. 

y,     Fdiiclfal  Childretf b  OiMjttfttiw     Old  NoUtioti,  la.     Wopdn 

»*  6d.  twr  di>£cn,  fr«c» 

'alr3rland.      Fairy    Ma»g«e    for  Girls.     Old   NoUtlmi,   Js, 

Id.,  or  I«.  i'td.  pvr  do£C>ii«  tree. 

bnted  Valley.    P»«ciful  Chiltirtma  Oiicrettrv.    Muirfc  (Old 

H),  Ift.     Wijrdfi,  'J<iL,  ur  la.  6fl,  pcrdczjcn,  piist  free 

rlstmas.    CcinUta  fur  Senior  j<'ichoUrs.     (Jld  NotatiifBt  Hd. 

ream.     MuHiriU  Pbiy.     old  yotatlon,  lid. 

ptrsery  Rhymes.    Gatues  and  RhymeR  for  Little  Children. 

Mujtic{l)oLh  Nutations),  and  Aetiunti,  M. 

taJT  and  the  New.     CuntuU  i^iK^reltA.     old  Nutmtiou,  Gd. 

telodles.   Ttu  Otl^luul  FUnUtiou  s^m^.    in  both  Kuta- 

1,,  fre«. 

.nophonc.     Burlesque  Entertainment.     Old  Notaltci>n«  6d. 

IT'Glass.    Siinplti  CAntHt4i.     WurdN  and  Muaic.    6d.,  free. 

*     Children  »  Play.     Both  NotitionB,  KkJ.,  two, 

9S.    Children  «  Oi  Mi  ret  ta.    Mtuic  (Old  Xotation  )t  ^.    Word*, 
;m,  ♦id,  per  drtr.en,  fr4»e. 

SellOOl.     Operutt.i   for  Boys  and  Girla.    Words  and  Muaii' 
■iliotin)  eovopleto,  ll«l. 

Hitanient*      Humorou»   Recitation    for   Little    Cbildrou, 
iMental  Mit^ft'.    Old  Notation,  rkl. 

tors.     A  11  urn "roUB  Action  Song.     Old  Notation,  2d. 
of  the  Diimps.     Humorous  Musical   Sketch  for  Boys  and 
r  Boys  only}.    Word*  and  Music  O^t^th  Nutationa),  tki,     Wortb 
.»  or  'Jd.  a  di«cit,  post  free. 

r  Dress  Ball.    I'lay  for  Yuuug  Children.    Wordis  and  Music 
otetioaa)^  tfd. 


the  Imps.     A  Humoruua  Dance.     PHoe  6d- 

iden  Gavotte.    A  Slow  and  Stately  tKnoe.    Prico  tfd. 

l]hiiiM.'.s  have  twen  Mpeelally  written  and  arranged  with 
t«ry  diafe^rrun.H  to  a-ctiint  teachtjrs  in  Intxiwiticlng  such  an  item 
i^utalu.    Music  by  B.  Longhumt  and  G.  C*.  Lewis. 


ts 


:»r 


•Stt't  you  Buy  a  DoUy  ?  "    *'  Hurrah  for  the  SaUom. "    ' •  The 
^mnlainf    '•  Randy  Jack."  "  Purdiah  Th^mghta.  '    **  Pnrmdiy 

m  union  J HA-k. '     ^ "  The  Fai rf es. '     *' My  Dolly. »ld  M other 

1."  '"  Old  Friends— The  Firc-irtin*."  "  CKUlv  in  Deswl.  '*  Tlie 
ad  the  Butterfly,"  '*The  Firnt  of  May."  '*Tlio  Brothorhoixl 
I."  "  Dolly's  Sloming  Siaig, '  'An  Old  Rhyme  in  a  New 
"StAtuary  Dunce."  **  Tauibourino  Drill/'  "Merry  Little 
,*•  **  Brttain'a  UeroiM." 
otb  Notations,    Price  8d.  each,  poat  free,  or  any  six  for  la. 

LECTIONS   FOR  SCHOOL   ENTERTAINMENTS, 
►f  HecitatiuUft,  Diajogtu^n,  Dyliatcs,  i^c,  all  of  which  havo  been 
proved  fiUCcoBsfiil     Twenty  two  ParlJ^.     Each  number,  post 
free,  2id,;  or  any  Twelve,  post  free,  for  2», 


t  Copy  of  the  above  CantataSt  &c.,  will  be  sent,  post 
free,  for  the  published  price,  by  writing  to 

r.  W.  SHELLARD  LATHAM, 

|uet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Send  for  Detailed  Descriptive  Llat.    Copy  Free, 


Oxford  University  Press 


THE 


OXFORD  GEOGRAPHIES 


A.  J.  HERBERTSON,  M.A.,  PI1.D., 

RSADXfl  lit  OfiCWilUPIIV   IX   THE  UNIVlEftfitTr  OY  OXtOhtt, 

SuitabJe  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations*  London  Matriculation,  the  "Board  of 
Education's  Preliminarv  Certificate  Examinaiions, 
and  general  school  Work* 


Is*  ed* 

THE 


J 


PRELIMINARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  Edition.     160  pa^es,  wilh  72  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

Pt^tparaforif  Schooi^  Rtvi*w. — **  Where  t%  class-book  of 
geography  is  first  introduced,  this  should  be  thtj  book. 
There  is  notbin<:j  else  so  good." 

Nfiiurf. — **Ati  altogetber  admirable  book^  which  should 
become  the  sUindard  geography  for  B^hools.*' 

THE  JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  Bditton.    288  pa^es,  with  166  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

.St7iW  Wi/rhL — ^*  la  good  ev*ery where.  The  flketch  map.^ 
are  moftt  interusting  aiKl  most  instructive." 

Schoof. — *^Has  succeeded  in  presenting  geograph3Mn  an 
nt tractive  fashion,  and  in  n  way  calculat-ed  to  makti  the 
pupil  think," 

f  ,'totf  if jt  phi  to/  Jourttnl.—**  The  hooka  are  good  .  .  .  aud 
M-ell  worth  thu  attention  which— as  18  shown  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  second  edition  haa  been  called  for — they  hnvo 
evidently  received*  The  human  tdement  is  always  to  tho 
U>rc  ;  the  why  and  the  wherefore  are  never  ah^nt.  .  .  . 
The  method  is  therefore  genenilly  educative.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  largely  descriptive  .  »  .  the  teaching  sections  .  .  ♦ 
are  ad  mi  ram  e  .  .  .  the  maps  and  diagrams  also  deservd 
high  eoiumendatioo/* 

THE  SENIOR  GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  Edition,    370  pagesi  with  117  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

Srhi'*'f  U'otifl.  —  **Tlie   rt'latiou  r^f  .  aust-  uTi'l  ellbct  is  con- 1 
tinually  intisted  upon,   and  the  lesson  driven  home  by  the 
frei|iient  insertion  of  etlucative  maps  and  plans  and  cross 
sections." 

(TfOifrttphira/  T*'a(htr. — ^^'ShouM  prove  of  great  interest 
to  teachers,  and  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  their  endeavount 
to  make  geography  of  real  vahio  to  tlioir  pupib." 

Afftru^fum.—**  An  excellent  mcinuul  containing  a  rich  store 
of  geographical  facts,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  best 
modern  raethoda," 

RELATIONS   OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND     HISTORY. 

By  H.  B.  GEORGE. 

with  2  Maps.    Crown  Hvo.    Third  Edition.    4s.  (id. 


i 


Loudon :    HB:NRV    FROWDE,    Oxford    University    Frew^ 
Amen  Corner,  K,C. 
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Inorganic   Chemistry. 

Master  at  Oundle  School. 


By  E.  I.  Lewis,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  B.Se.   (Lond.), 


Demy  8vo, 

pp.  xvi  +  408. 

5s. 


This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  provide  a  chemistry  course  for  n  class  of  boys  of  whom  some  had ' 
from  a  lower  science  set  and  the  rest  hod  come  over  from  the  classical  side.  The  course  had  therefor*^  to  be  buth 
an  introduction.  The  Bxaminations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  (L.C..  S.C,  »ud  H.C.).  the  Ut 
Examinations  (Senior  and  Junior),  and  the  London  Matriculation  Examination  are  fully  covered.  The  Ana] 
Syllabus  is  sufficiently  provided  for  by  Part  I.  Greater  prominence  than  usual  has  been  given  to  '*  out-vf-doo 
More  than  any  other,  this  pai-t  of  chemistry  secures  the  sympathetic  interest  of  beginners. 


Qualitative     Analysis,     Notes    on, 

CoDcise  and  Explanatory.  By  H.  J.  H.  Fbntos, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  University  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry.     New  Edition,  revised. 


Crown  4to, 
pp.  viii  +  147. 


"  First  published  in  1888,  it  has  now  been  revised, 
partly  rewritten,  and,  in  general,  brought  fully  up 
to  date.  The  broad  outlines  of  *  Fenton '  are  so 
well  known  that  we  need  hardly  criticise  or  praise 
them.  This  revised  *  Fenttm '  will,  we  doubt  not, 
outlive  many  works  on  the  same  subject  that  are 
not  half  as  old."— Booinaan, 


Plane     Geometry     for     Secondary 

Schools.  By  Chables  Davison,  Sc.D.,  and  C.  H. 
Richards,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Masters  at  King 
Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham. 

The  present  work  was  planned  by  the  authors  in 
1903,  but  its  execution  was  defeiTod  until  the 
experience  of  some  years'  teaching  should  indicate 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  new  methods 
of  teaching  geometry.  The  work  is  divided  into 
four  books :  Book  I.,  dealing  with  Triangles  and 
Parallelograms;  Book  II.,  Areas;  Book  III.,  The 
Circle ;  and  Book  IV.,  Proportion  applied  to 
Geometrical  Magnitudes.  At  various  points 
throughout  the  book  examples  are  worked  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  solving  geometrical 
exercises,  and  in  such  cases  preference  has  been 
given  to  propositions  which  just  fall  short  in  value 
of  those  which  are  included  in  the  text.  Whenever 
possible,  discarded  theorems  of  Euclid's  Elements 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

London,  Fetter  Lane  :  Cambridge  University 


Crown  8vo, 

pp.  viii  +  411. 

4s. 


A  Method  of  Teaching:  Chem 

Schools.     By  A.  M.  Hughes,  B.Sc.  (Lond 

Mistress  of  the  L.C.C.  Secondary  School, '. 

R.  Stern,  B.Sc.  (London),  Science  Mistress 

London  (jollegiate  School. 

In  this  little  book  we  have  endear 
out  a  new  method  of  teaching  elemcn 
in  schools— a  method  based  cntirdy 
ciple  of  working  from  the  known  to 
.  .  .  Starting  from  a  few  familisr 
everyday  use.  the  children  build  u 
their  knowledge  of  many  chemical  su 
they  have  themselves  prepared  and 
have  found  the  propertiea.  In  this *« 
are  taught  to  realise  that  the  scien 
connected  with  their  everyday  Ufe 

School     Algebra     Coun 

F.  GoRSE,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Interrac 
Bootle.  With  or  without  Answers.  Con 
volume,  or  in  three  parts. 

The  three  parts  (without  Answers; 
follows  :— 

Part  I.     To  Simple   Simultaneous 
eluding  Factors),  with  Appendix. 
Part  II.     Factors   tt»   Quadratic   E- 


Crown  8vo, 

pp.  xii  +  120. 

3s.  net. 


Crown  8vo, 
complete,  3s. 
Parts,  Is.  each, 


Appendix. 

Part  III.  Surds  to  the  Binomial  ' 
Appendix. 

"  Altogether  the  Alg^ebra  is  one  whi 
hesitation  in  comtucuding  to  tesch 
matics  on  the  outlook  for  a  coons  < 
modem  ]ines."—£durtttionai  3V«l 

Press  Warehouse.     C.  F.  CLAY,  ManagB 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers' 
Guild,     College    of    Preceptors,    Ileiidmistresses'     Association, 
Association  of  Assistant- Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County 
Schools  Association.) 
Address— 74,  Goweb  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Registrar— m»»  ALICE  M.   FOUNTAIN. 
This   Agency   has  been   established   for  the  purpose   of  enabling 
Teachers  to  find  work  without  unnecessary  cost.    All  fees  have  there- 
fore been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 
Ueadmistresses  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parents  requir- 
ing   Teachers,    or   Teachers    seeking   Appointments,   are    invited   to 
apply  to  this  Agency. 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private 
Families;  Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  sub- 
jects ;  Foreign  Teachers  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and 
other  Teachers  are  on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to 
tfupply  suitable  candidates  for  any  vacancy. 
School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 
Hours  for  interviews— 10.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  until  3  p.m. 

Sydney,     Australia.  —  For      Sale     an      old- 

cstHbMshcd  first -class  GIHLS'  SCHOOL,  situated  in  a  beautiftil 
lx»sition  in  a  fushionHl^lo  suburb  <»f  Sydney.  At  present  producing  a 
net  income  of  npwartls  of  t:2,(»0()  ver  annum.— For  full  particulars, 
rhot^»j,rraphs.  Ac,  apply  to  GEORGE  M.  LIGHT,  1,  Laurence 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD-STUDY. 

By  W.  B.  DRUMMOND,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.P.E., 

Author  of  "  The  Child  :  His  Xaturk  and  Ni'rtubk." 
Crown  8vo.     6S.  net. 

Recognition  of  the  value  of  the  science  of  child-study 
is  extending  rapidly  among  those  who  have  to  do  with 
the  training  of  children.  It  is  not  always  realised,  how- 
ever, that,  in  order  to  be  fully  profitable,  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  pitfalls,  the  subject  must  be  approached  with 
caution  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  self -preparation  on 
the  part  of  the   investigator. 

Upon  the  importance  of  this  caution  and  self-prepara- 
tion Dr.  Drummond  lays  considerable  stress;  then,  after 
describing  methods  of  study,  he  passes  on  to  treat  in 
detail  of  the  facts  of  growth,  the  senses  and  the  nervous 
system,  health,  fatigue  and  over-pressure,  instincts  and 
habits,  forms  of  expression  in  speech  and  drawing,  and 
moral  characteristics. 

He  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  question  of  religion 
as  a  suitable  subject  for  the  child's  mind,  and  concludes 
with  a  reference  to  peculiar  and  exceptional  children. 


THE  CHILD'S  MIND :  ITS  GROWTH 
AND  TRAINING. 

By  W.  E.  URWICK,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  believes  that  the  theory  of  education,  which 
has  been  in  the  main  dependent  upon  the  philosophical 
system  of  Herbart  and  Froebel,  stands  in  need  of  revision 
in  the  light  of  the  scientific  developments  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  those  eminent  writers.  The 
genetic  method,  which  deals  with  the  process  of  grow^th, 
is  the  one  most  successfully  followed  in  the  sciences — 
biolotrv.  phyriology.  and  psychology— which  have  most  to 
do  with  modern  ideas  on  education. 

Hence  this  book  aims  at  setting  forth  some  results 
already  obtained  from  a  study  of  mind -growth  as  an 
organic  process,  and  establishing  a  clear  and  definite  c<m- 
nection  between  the  natural  processes  of  learning  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  mind  should  be  taught  and  trained. 

New  Edition— recently  rewritten. 

PSYCHOLOGY   FOR  TEACHERS. 

By  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol  ; 
Author  of  ••The  Springs  of  Conduct,"    "  Hnbit  unci  Instinct,"  &c. 

xii  +  30S  pages.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

The  belief  of  those  who  urge  that  the  teacher  whose 
business  it  is  to  minister  to  mental  development  should 
possess  some  systematic  knowledge  of  psychology  has 
trained  ground  and  be<ome  more  widely  spread  since  this 
little  book  appeared  some  twelve  years  ago.  Meanwhile 
in  psychology  itself  there  has  been  progress  both  in  the 
organisation  of  its  subject-matter  and  in  methods  of  exposi- 
tion. After  more  than  a  decade,  therefore,  careful  revision 
of  this  bock  seemed  necessary  ;  a  somewhat  fuller  treat- 
ment appeared  to  be  called  for ;  a  rather  closer  analysis 
seemed  justifiable.  But  when  I  took  the  matter  in  hand 
it  soon  became  evident  that  to  carry  out  my  purpose  T 
must  completely  rewrite  rather  than  merely  revise  my 
book,  which  now  goes  forth  as  a  new  work  'written  with 
the  same  desire  to  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
teaching  profession. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43,  MADDOX  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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C.  P.  Miwon's  well-known  Gmtnniars,  the  materiil  tariii 
thoroiigblv  revised  and  auf^mented  in  order  lo  bring  thd 
up  to  the  latest  methods  and  rec|uirctuent»  of  our  •cbo^ 

Now  Ready,      la.   M. 
A   JUNIOR   HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.    I 

Nixon,    lat«    Headmistress    of    Junior  ^ 

Specialist  in   History,   Ladies'  College,  CI 

ham.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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development  of  the  constitution  an«j  growth  of  tht:Kini*ip 

telling  of  those  who  have  lived,  fou^fht.  and  died  for  ki 

country.    The  illustrations  have  been  limited  tb  »t«A 

contemporary,   or  in  some  measure   authentic,  and  tli 

have  educational  value. 

Now  Completed,  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d- 
A  FIRST  YEAR'S  COURSE  IN  GEOMETRY 
PHYSICS.  By  Ernest  Youn«,  RSt,  1 
master,  Lower  School  of  John  Lyon,  Ha 
Parts  I.  and  II.  are  also  issueil  sepmtdij. 
Is.  6d.  Part  III.,  Is.  Answers  septntd] 
net. 

JuMt  PnhN.shed.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
A     LABORATORY     OUTLINE      OF    GEHl 
CHEMISTRY.      By   Alexander  Smith, 
Ph.D  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Unit 
of  Chicago,  Author  of  **  Introduction  to  G 
Inorganic  Chemistry."     Thii*d  Edition,  Re^ 

JitMt  Fith/hshetl.  Is. 
COTHURNULUS.  Three  Short  Latin  HU 
Plajs  for  the  use  of  Beginnei-s,  with  Vocabi 
J^y  Edward  Vernon  Arnold,  Litt.D.,  Pr 
of  Latin  at  the  University  College  of  North 
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(3)  For  every  new  class  of  numbers,  a  set  of 
new  definitions  relating  to  equality,  inequality, 
and  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division  must  be  given. ^ 

In  each  case,  it  will  be  found  possible  so  to  define 
the  new  operations,  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  fundamental  laws  as  the  corresponding 
operations  with  natural  numbers.  This  scheme 
determines  the  general  method  of  treatment  of  the 
subject;  we  proceed  to  fill  in  some  necessary 
details,  and  to  draw  various  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place  we  note  that  algebra  is  part 
of  the  science  of  abstract  number.  The  properties 
of  abstract  numbers  should  be  established  without 
reference  to  concrete  magnitudes ;  this  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  method.  Instances  will  be  given  to 
show  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  processes 
where  the  reasoning  proceeds  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract. 

Next,  it  is  essential  that  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  natural  numbers  should  be 
defined,  and  the  laws  which  govern  these  opera- 
tions investigated.  Seeing  that  these  laws  depend 
on  the  axiom  (or  law)  **  Number  is  independent 
of  the  order  of  counting,**'  this  statement  is  the 
correct  starting-point.  To  go  back  beyond  this  is 
to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the  psychologist  and 
philosopher.** 

Continuing  with  the  scheme,  the  **  new  "  classes 
of  numbers  o,  -  i,  -2,  &c.,  and  §,  |,  &c,  will  be 
defined,  without  reference  to  concrete  quan- 
tities, as  providing  values  of  x  which  will 
in  all  cases  satisfy  the  equations  x-\-a  =  h, 
ax  =  h.  The  explanation  necessary  in  each 
case  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  method  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  following  attempt  to  reason 
from    the   concrete   to   the   abstract : 

Any  quantity  with  the  sign  +  prefixed,  or  understood,  is 
called  a  positive  quantity,  and  any  quantity  with  the  sign 
~   prefixed  is  called  a  negative  quantity. 

Negative  Quantities. — Arithmetically  we  cannot  subtract 
6  from  3;  i.e.,  the  expression  3  —  6  has  no  arithmetical 
meaning.  In  algebra,  however,  such  an  expression  has 
an  intelligible  interpretation.  This  is  best  seen  by  con- 
sidering a  few  examples.  If  a  farmer  buys  7  cows,  and 
sells  4  cows,  he  has  3  more  than  he  had  at  the  start. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  buys  4  cows,  and  sells  7,  he  has 
3  less  than  at  first. 

We  express  this  algebraically  thus  : 


&c. 


7    cows  — 4   cows  =4-3    cows 
4   cows  — 7   cows  =—3    cows, 


Here,  the  subject  of  **  cows  **  is  (perhaps  wisely) 
dropped.  An  opportunity  has,  however,  been 
given  to  the  "  intelligent  ''  youth  to  put  some 
very  awkward  questions,  as,  for  instance  : 

You  said  that  the  farmer  bought  4  cows  and 
then  sold  7.  How  did  he  manage  this?  If  he  had 
none  to  start  with  (and  you  do  not  say  that  he  had 


*  Sec  *'  Encyclopedic  des  Sricnces  maih^matiques." 

'^  ClifTord,  "  The  Cotnnion  Sc  isc  of  the  Exact  Sciences."  Referring  to  this 
axiom,  the  "Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  mathimatiques "  says,  "  L. 
Kronecker  et  H.  von  Hclmhohz  oni  priiendu  le  d^monirer." 

•*  Dr.  E.  W.  Hobsoo,  in  his  "Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable," 
says,  "Mathematical  science,  as  any  other  special  science,  must  take  its 
fundamental  notions  as  dan." 


any)  I  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  thai 
some.  Did  you  ever  see  or  count  —3  ( 
**  —  3  cows  "  a  quantity?  Does  the  a 
denote  subtraction?  If  so,  what  are  the 
be  taken  from?  If  the  +  and  —  in  your  a 
not  denote  addition  and  subtraction,  then 
that  +  3  cows  is  a  positive  quantity  and 
is  a  negative  quantity,  so.  that  +  and 
opposite  qualities  of  some  kind.  \Vha 
property  is  possessed  by  a  n^ativccow? 
the  average  price  of  one? 

Reverting  to  the  scheme,  we  sec  that 
tion  of  adding  a  negative  number  must  fa 
The  necessity  for  this  will  appear  if  wf 
the  method  adopted  in  the  following  exi 

84- (13  — 5)  means  that  to  8  we  are  to  add  tl 
13  over  5  ;  now  if  we  add  13  to  8  we  have  ; 
much,  and  must  therefore  take  5   from  the  resi 

Thus  84-(i3-5)=8+i3  — 5=16.  Similarlj, 
means  that  to  a  we  are  to  add  6,  diminished  b; 

Thus  a-j-(b  —  c)  =  a  +  b  —  c. 

The  **  intelligent  "  youth  puts  questio 
does  the  word  *  *  similarly  ' '  mean  ?  Ma} 
a,  h,  c  any  values  I  please ;  for  instao 
put  a  =  3,  b  =  3,  and  c  =  5?  If  so,  I  ai 
elude  that  just  as  8  -h  (13  —  5)  =  16,  in  the 
3  +  (  — 2)=i.  Is  the  following  definitio 
expression  3  +  2  correct?  34-2  denotes 
number  used  in  the  following  process  of  c 
Start  with  the  number  3  on  the  natural  s 
count  two  more  (4,  5).  Can  you  give  ai 
tion  of  addition  which  is  not  equivalent 
To  find  the  value  of  3-1- (  —  2),  I  must 
start  with  the  number  3  on  the  scale,  s 
(  -  2)  numbers  forward.  How  am  1  to  a 
numbers  ?  I  could  not  count  (  —  2)  coin's, 
you  mean  I  am  to  count  two  symbols  hi 
only  know  one  definition  of  addition,  and 
me  to  count  forwards. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  3  +  (-2)  < 
found  by  counting.  Neither  can  it  be  f( 
metrically  (for  this  method  means  that 
length  or  area  are  to  be  counted),  nor  by 
to  any  concrete  magnitude,  unless  som< 
tion  is  made  which  is  foreign  to  ideas 
with  abstract  number. 

The  nature  of  such  an  assumptiot 
evident  from  the  following  illustration : 

If  a  gain  of  £3  is  denoted  by  +3,  then  a 
is  denoted  by  —2.  It  seems  reasonable  to  det 
of  £2  taken  with  a  loss  of  £2  by  3 +  (—2).  1 
to  do  this,   then  3 +  (  —  2)   means    the   result  of 

2  from  3,  and  we  conclude  that  3 +(-2) 
mean  3  —  2. 

This  example  exhibits  the  method  < 
ployed  to  prove  that  3  +  (  — 2)  =  3  — 2.  T 
in  italics  arc  omitted,  the  assumptions  ai 
over,  and  our  notions  with  regard  to 
shillings,  and  pence  are  used  to  prove  a 
of  abstract  number  which,  lexically,  is 
of  proof. 

Here    is   the   correct    method :    the  t: 

3  + (-2)  is  defined  to  mean  the  same  as 
in  order  that  the  equality  a-i-b^^b-ta  ti 
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If  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  meaning  of  (the 
number)  4  taken  once  reversed,  it  is  three  times 
harder  to  gather  the  sense  of  **  4  taken  3  times 
reversed.*'  Presumably  the  writer  had  in  mind 
the  taking  of  steps. 

Now  to  take  4  forward  steps  reversed  is  an 
awkward  expression ;  if  we  assume  that  it  means 
to  take  4  steps  backwards,  then  4  forward  steps 
taken  twice  reversed  must  mean  4  steps  forward. 

If  any  meaning  at  all  can  be  gathered  from  the 
method,   it  appears  to  be  that 

4^  (""3)=  —  12  and  4X  (-2)=  +8. 

That  the  usual  treatment  of  **  division  **  is 
inadequate  will  appear  from  the  following : 

Ex. — Find  the  quotient  and  remainder  when  «*  +  2x  +  3 
IS  divided  by  x+  i. 

Arts, — Quotient  x+i;  remainder  2. 

For  all  values  of  x,  x^-\-2x  +  ^  stands  for  the 
same  number  as  :^  +  2x  +  x^f  and  x+i  for  the 
same  number  as  i+%.  li  2  +  2x-\-x^  is  divided 
by  i+Ac,  the  quotient  is  3-Jc  and  the  remainder 

2X^, 

To  say  that  the  expressions  are  arranged  in 
descending  powers  of  x  in  the  first  case,  and  in 
ascending  powers  of  x  in  the  other,  does  not  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  fact  that  different  results  are 
obtained  in  the  two  cases. 

Recent  efforts  to  add  interest  to  the  subject 
of  algebra  have  led  to  the  abuse  of  **  graphs." 

The  legitimate  use  of  graphs  in  algebra  appears 
to  be  : 

(1)  As  a  means  of  representing  the  variation  of 
an  algebraical  function. 

(ii)  As  illustrating^  various  algebraical  pro- 
cesses. 

An  abuse  of  graphs  lies  in  : 

(i)  Time  wasted  (so  far  as  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  concerned)  over  purely  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. 

(ii)  Attempting  to  prove  algebraical  results  by 
means  of  graphs  until  it  has  been  established  that 
the  position  of  every  point  on  a  locus  can  be 
represented   by   number. 


CHEMISTRY     AS     A     SCHOOL     SUBJECT. 

By  J.   B.  Cohen,   Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,    University  of  Leeds. 

AMONG  a  certain  section  of  teachers,  in- 
struction in  general  elementary  science 
which  shall  include  both  physics  and 
chemistry  has  long  been  advocated  for  schools. 
Whilst  fully  endorsing  this  view,  I  am  also 
strongly  of  opinion  that  where  a  boy  is  destined 
for  a  scientific  career,  systematic  chemistry  teach- 
ing should  be  postp>oned  until  a  foundation  in  the 
simpler  branches  of  mechanics  and  physics  has 
been  laid.  The  following  observations  have  been 
put  together  from  my  experience  as  an  examiner 
rather  than  as  a  teacher. 

Science    may   be    regarded    as   a    means    or   as 
a  branch  of  education ;  in  other  words,  as  a  study 


or  as  a  discipline,  and  chemistry  is  ; 
held  to  embrace  both.  It  is  supposed  to 
the  powers  of  observation  and  to  sha 
reasoning  faculties,  as  w^ell  as  to  impa 
knowledge.  Yet  there  is  no  other  sciena 
perhaps,  electricity,  so  full  of  xnysterii 
doxes,  and  perplexities. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these.  At  a  \ 
stage  the  study  of  the  invisible  is  hegimi 
study  of  gases,  their  preparation,  and  the 
ties.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  boy  begii 
piece  of  marble  or  chalk,  and  finds  tha 
weight  on  heating.  He  concludes  natu 
rightly  that  something  invisible  has  esa 
finds  that  whereas  the  substance  efferve 
acids  before  heating  it  does  so  no  km] 
invisible  thing,  or  gas,  he  correctly 
comes  from  the  chalk,  and  in  some  i 
way  the  acid  removes  it. 

When  he  begins  to  experiment  wit 
the  same  kind  of  way,  which  he  will 
do,  he  finds  that  his  previous  knowledc 
of  assisting  him,  misleads  him.  The  : 
in  weight  on  heating,  and,  on  treati 
acid,  the  gas  (so  he  is  told,  for  he 
discover  it  for  himself)  comes,  not  from 
as  he  would  naturally  have  suspected. 
the  acid  solution. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  ol 
with  which  the  beginner  in  chemistry  i 
confronted.  The  discovery  of  sudi  pitfi 
stimulate  the  powers  of  obser\'ation,  if  t 
always  be  brought  into  play,  but  no 
observation  enables  the  student  to  dij 
the  experiment  just  named,  that  the 
comes  from  the  acid  rather  than  from 
At  this  early  staee  he  beij^ins  to  rely  on 
ment  of  his  teacher.  How  many  boys  < 
a  nroof  that  the  hydrogen  came  from 
They  might  say  that  zinc,  being  an 
could  not  contain  hydrogen,  but  the  c 
nature  of  the  metal  would  still  res 
authority  of  the  teacher. 

Take  another  case.  A  boy  studies 
paration  of  oxygen  from  mercuric  oxi< 
his  previous  information  help  him?  ? 
If  he  weighed  his  red  substance  before 
heating,  which,  on  account  of  certain 
difficulties,  he  usually  omits,  he  w 
that,  like  chalk,  it  loses  weight,  bi 
chalk,  it  changes  colour  and  becomes 
The  process  is  the  reverse  of  w^hat  happ 
zinc.  A  boy  of  acute  intelligence  woul 
the  phenomena,  and  conclude  that  wha 
gained  in  the  process  of  renouncing  it 
properties,  the  red  substance  lost.  Bi 
not  finished  with  the  problem,  for  he 
told,  or  possibly  discovers,  that  mercur) 
formed  into  the  red  substance  on  heatir 
is  another  bewildering  paradox.  A  subs 
undergo  two  opposite  changes  when  sul 
the  same  process. 

The  above  are  not  out-of-the-way  exar 
are  chosen  from  those  which  a  banner 
perform.     Nor  are  the  perplexities,  wB 


iVoured  to  set  forth,  imaginary.  We  have 
I  to  look  into  the  history  of  chemistry  to  be 
d  of  their  reality,  for  we  hnd  that  it  took 
ies  before  the  exact  nature  of  the  phe- 
manifested  by  these  three  simple  experi-* 
L^as  cur rectjy  interpreted. 
iinc  by  the  curious  contact  phenomenon 
cd  with  the  preparation  of  oxygen  from 
chlorate  and  mang^anese  dioxide,  which 
into  ever)'  school  prog:rammet  let  us  con- 
e  way  in  which  the  schoolboy  is  made  to 
ic  composition  of  water. 
were  allowed  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
that,  wht^n  oxygen  and  hydroj^en  unite^ 
formed,  little  objection  could  be  taken 
information  acquired  or  the  experimental 
on  which  it  rested.  He  would  burn 
in  oxyg^en,  and  oxyg^en  in  hydroj^'en,  he 
iS  hydro|:fen  over  an  oxide,  and  explode 
's  by  an  electric  spark,  and  find  that 
s  formed  in  each  case,  The  proof  is 
i^  clear  and  convincing.  But  as  a  corol- 
ic  is  usually  made  to  learn  the  composition 
by  weight  and  volume.  He  is  shown 
elect  rolysinti^  water  two  volumes  of 
and  one  volume  of  oxyg^en  are  evolved 
ends  of  tw(j  pieces  of  platinum  wire.  Let 
tdcr  this  pr4>cess  for  a  moment.  The  boy 
uced  to  a  new  and  mysterious  agency, 
ric  currt  nt.  His  only  previous  experience 
connection  with  chemistry,  is  probably 
the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Is  that  in  another  form  it  can  produce 
ite  result  equally  well.  When  he  comes 
hloric  acid  he  learns  the  same  things 
that  electricity  in  one  form  (^r  another 
;e  either  the  formation  or  the  decomposi- 

same  substance. 

>rth   the  electric  current   becomes   what 

Stream  is  in  geography,  a  potent  agent 

anything  which  the  boy  is  incidentally 

m  to  explain.     The  passing  of  a  spark 

solution,  or  of  a  current  through  mixed 

s  not  trouble  him  ;  for  his  purpose  the 

synonynwus.     There  is  no  compound  gas 

n  recall  that  has  mvt  been  described,  at 

or  another,   as   either  f>cing   formed   or 

»ed  by  electricity.      Ammonia,    oxides  of 

hydrogen   sulphide,    hydrocarbons,   K'C, 

been    decomposed    or   combined*      How 

it  is  to  determine  composition  by  volume 

of  so  handv  an  agent  !    The  gas  sepa- 

the  required  number  of  volumes  of  its 

,  or  the  required  number  of  volume> 

bv    spark    or    cur  rent »    and    there    is 

more    to    be    said  !     This    is    all    paper 

Reason  and  observation  have  nothing 

th  it.     Why  should  water  be  converted 

nvisible   thing  called   a   current   into  the 

imber   of   volumes   of   the   two   gases   of 

:    is    composed,    and    whv    should    they 

at    the   ends    of   two   different    platinum 

The  schoolboy  never  really  finds  out,  and, 

le  only  reaches  the  final  explanation  w  hen 

5,  at  a  much  later  date,  that  the  current 


dcics  not  decompose  the  water  at  all.  The  pro- 
cess is  mysterious,  the  explanation  (if  one  is 
given)  is  unconvincing,  and  its  effect  is  mis- 
chievous. 

Confront  a  boy  with  an  unusual  phenomenon, 
and  offer  him  an  explanation  which  does  not 
appeal  to  his  reason,  and  unconsciously  he  ceases 
to  exercise  it.  His  critical  faculty  becomes 
gradually  blunted.  Could  anything  be  worse  as 
a  discipline  1  Let  us  see  the  sort  of  result  that 
follows.  He  is  told  that  the  composition  of 
hydrogen  chloride  is  deduced  from  the  electrolysis 
of  its  solution  in  w^ater.  Now,  although  tiie  oov 
has  already  been  shown  that  hvdrogen  is  formed 
by  electrolysing  water,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  statement  that  the  hydrogen  is  derived 
from  the  acid  and  not  from  the  water.  I  have 
never  come  across  any  boy  who  has  questioneo 
this  information,  and  who  was  not  content  to 
accept  assumptions  which  his  undisciplined  com- 
mon sense  would  never  have  sanctioned.  Surely  a 
process  which  leads  to  a  result  of  this  kind  must 
be  intellectuallv  demoralising. 

But  suppose  that  we  suppress  electrical  phe- 
nomena of  all  kinds  at  this  stage,  as  some  sensible 
teachers  do,  and  only  rely  on  the  union  of  gases 
to  prove  their  composition  by  volume,  we  are 
by  no  means  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties  in 
studying  volume  relations. 

The  boy  finds  that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen  do  not  give  three 
volumes  of  the  combined  gases,  but  undergo  con- 
traction in  the  process  to  two  volumes.  Here  is 
a  natural  paradox  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
those  which  have  come  within  his  previous 
experience.  Could  he  have  anticipated  such  a 
thing?  One  remembers  how  astonished  such  an 
old  experimenter  as  Priestley  was  on  mixing 
oxygen  and  nitric  oxide,  and  noticing  the  one  gas, 
as  he  described  it,  **  eating  up  "  the  other. 
Why  should  three  volumes  become  two?  The 
same  thing  happens  when  carbon  monoxide  and 
oxygen  unite.  But  if  hydrogen  and  chlorine  com- 
bine, or  carbon  burns  in  oxygen,  no  change  ensues. 
This  must  be  very  perplexing  to  the  average 
boy.  The  contraction  is,  in  fact,  so  remarkable, 
so  opposed  to  common  sense  and  common  It^ic, 
that  the  process  cannot  appeal  to  his  reasoning 
faculty.  He  remembers  it  as  he  would  a  con- 
juring trick,  and  mentally  subjects  every  union 
of  gases,  mixed  or  combined,  to  the  same  process 
of  contraction.  T  have  seen  the  atmosphere 
described  as  a  mixture  of  four  volumes  of  nitrogen 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen  which  together  form 
(yfie  volume  of  air.  The  teacher  may  say  "This 
is  all  straightened  out  subsequently,  when 
the  boy  learns  about  atoms  and  molecules." 
Mv  opinion  is  that  with  atoms  and  mole* 
cules  his  real  troubles  begin.  He  steps  out 
of  the  domain  of  the  tangible,  and  flounders 
among  the  imaginary.  It  is  **  confusion  wors«* 
confounded/*  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  region  of  science  so  difficult 
to  make  clear  as  the  meaning  of  atomic  and 
molecular  weights.     You  may  explain  combining 
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wei|2fhts  and  equivalents,  or,  better  still,  let  the 
boy  find  them  out  for  himself.  That  is  another 
matter.  Atoms  and  molecules  live  apart.  They 
belong  to  the  region  of  the  invisible  and  the 
transcendental.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  our 
knowledge  of  them  rests  mainly  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  the  gases,  and  the  gases,  from  the  boy's 
point  of  view,  lie  on  the  brink  of  the  unreal, 

I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic, 
but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  habitual  use 
of  formulae  and  equations  by  those  who  do  not 
properly  grasp  their  significance  is  positively 
harmful.  It  would  not  matter  if  the  formulae 
were  used  merely  as  a  kind  of  shorthand,  but,  far 
from  this  being-  the  case,  they  are  taken  to 
imply  definite  knowledge.  How  many  boys  can 
give  a  complete  and  logical  reason  for  writing 
nitric  acid  HNOs  or  sulphuric  acid  H2SO4?  Very 
few.  But  there  are  many  who  would  tell  you 
without  hesitation  that  the  one  acid  contains 
nitrogen  and  the  other  sulphur,  by  referring  you 
to  the  formulae — in  other  words,  the  theory  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  fact,  instead  of  the  other 
way  about,  and  a  condition  of  topsyturvydom 
reigns,  such  as  Alice  experienced  in  passing 
through  the  looking-glass. 

I  know  of  a  school  where  the  first  notions  of 
science  are  imparted  by  the  study  of  the  gas-flame 
and  the  Bunsen  burner.  The  child  has  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  gases.  Before  it  has  been 
taught  to  regard  gases  as  something  real  and 
tangible,  it  is  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  most  elusive  of  chemical  phenomena,  namely, 
that  of  flame.  The  facts  which  the  child  learns 
seem  to  heighten  rather  than  to  simplify  its 
difficulties,  and  its  first  ideas  of  science  are  con- 
sequently confused.  Chemistry  becomes  a  thing 
of  pretty  surprises,  unexpected  odours,  bewilder- 
ing messes,  or  disconcerting  sounds. 

A  subject  such  as  flame,  common  though  it  is, 
cannot  be  handled  bv  a  beginner.  It  is  like 
setting  a  series  of  riders  in  Euclid  to  one  who 
had  never  learnt  the  propositions.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  common  phenomena  should 
be  studied  early  because  they  are  common.  Some 
of  the  commonest  are  the  most  involved. 

In  these  somewhat  discursive  observations 
I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  dangers 
attending  the  teaching  of  chemistry  as  a 
school  subject.  It  is  not  that  the  teaching  is 
too  didactic,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
beq-inner  is  left  too  much  to  puzzle  things  out 
for  himself.  It  i*;  simnly  that  the  subject  does 
not  admit  of  simple  and  logical  treatment.  I  do 
not  propose  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  instruction. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  chemical  facts  that 
can  be  taught  to  young  people  without  perplexing 
them,  and  which  convey  really  useful  information. 
But  it  is,  I  feel  sure,  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
chemistry  is  a  sound  discipline.  The  principles  of 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  light,  sound 
and  heat  are  far  more  valuable  as  a  foundation 
for  building  up  a  scientific  habit  of  thought. 
Chemistry,  as  a  science,  should  be  rck?;ated  to 
the  college  and  the  university. 


RELIEF    MAPS   AND   MODEU 
By  John  A.  McMichakl,  B.A.,  B.Sc- 
Headmaster  of  the  City  and  County  School  fo 
Chester. 

OF  late  years  the  usefulness  of  reliei 
for  the  teaching  of  gec^iraphy  h 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Excellci 
maps  of  certain  couhtries  are  to  be  ha 
moderate  price,  but  relief  models  are  ob 
of  a  very  few  districts  only.  Moreover,  th 
which  should  be  the  first  to  find  a  jJac 
class-room  or  the  geographical  laborator 
model  of  the  home  locality.  This,  of  a 
not  often  on  the  market,  and  to  have  it 
made  by  the  trade  would  be  far  too  cost 
sidering  the  small  sum  usually  available 
graphical  apparatus.  Some  months  ago 
mined,  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
whether  relief  models  could  not  be  mad 
pupils  themselves,  and  I  have  here  set 
account  of  our  experiences  which  maj 
without  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
World. 

The  first  attempt  was  a  model  of  F 
We  used  the  cheap  copies  supplied  by 
nance  Survey  Department  of  Sheet  No.  1 
I  in.  to  the  mile,  printed  with  contoun 
hachures.  We  decided  to  use  the  step 
system,  the  method  of  which  consists  ir 
out  sheets  of  cardboard  with  bounda 
exact  shape  of  each  contour  line.  Thes 
are  placed  in  their  proper  places  one  • 
other,  and  the  result  is  a  model  which,  ii 
showing  gradual  slopes,  has  abrupt  ris4 
contour  lines.  This,  of  course,  is  no 
representation  of  the  hill  slopes,  but  wil 
light  full  on  the  model  (i.e.,  not  a  side  1 
steps  almost  disappear,  and  an  excellent 
effect  is  produced.  Moreover,  this  is 
method  by  which  it  is  possible  to  have  t 
map  with  all  its  detail  on  the  model, 
local  model  is  excellent,  because  the  sit 
any  village  with  regard  to  the  sui 
features  can  be  studied  as  it  ap{>ears  (a) 
(h)  on  the  flat  map,  (c)  on  the  model, 
portant  still,  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  and 
method  of  familiarising  the  pupil  with  the 
and  reading  of  contour  lines. 

If  gradual  slopes  are  preferred,  and  i 
detail  of  the  map  is  to  be  dispensed 
steps  may  be  filled  in  with  plasticine. 
machtS  or  other  similar  material.  This 
method  used  in  making  the  geological 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  which  is  to  be  sei 
Jermyn   Street  Museum   of    Practical  G 

Having  decided  on  the  method,  we 
or  six  of  the  cheap  Ordnance  maps  and 
them  on  cardboard  about  tjV  in.  thick, 
out  the  model,  thin  glue  was  used;  pas 
tine,  fish  glue,  and  the  like  are  to  be 
as  they  take  too  long  to  dry,  and  the 
is  apt  to  make  the  cardboard  buckle.  1 
thickness  of  cardboard  gives  approxi 
y  x^T\!\c^\  s^^\<5.  three  times    the    horizont 


And  here  let  me  say  that  when  we  make  another 
of  this  type  we  shall  certainly  use  the  shillings 
map.  1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  cheap  zinco 
maps  are  worth  even  the  small  amount  of  money 
they  cost. 

As  to  the  time  taken,  this  worked  out  at  about 
seventy  **  boy-hours, "  As  only  a  few  boys  were 
employed,  we  were  oblig^ed  to  depend  on  their 
keenness  for  a  good  many  hours  out  of  school. 

The  class  as  a  whole  was  not  able  to  share 
in  the  work  of  this  rather  elaborate  model,  but 
I  have  with  very  ^reat  advantag^e  made  every 
boy  in  a  class  (a^es  thirteen  to  fifteen)  do  for 
homework  simplified  models  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated  above.  A  map  with  contours  such  as  has 
been  ^iven  in  the  physical  ^^eotrraphy  papers  of 
the  University  Local  examinations,  show'tng  a 
simple  drainag'e  system,  was  chosen.  This  w'as 
graphed  on  thin  card,  and  two  copies  g:iven  to 
each    boy.     The    contours    were    purposely    kept 
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Fio.  7. — Photograph  or  iitcpped  motlcl.  The  bighcst  poini  of  tfjtr  tange  Is 
1,820  feet.     Owiag  10  the  colours,  the  ipboto.  dc«i  not  do  the  moiet  juMice. 

free  from  intricacy  so  that  they  could  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  penknife  or  scissors.  The  rintfs  were 
cut  and  mounted  as  above  described,  and  the 
resulting:  model  shown  as  homework.  After  this 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that  every  boy 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning^  of  contours,  and 
could  read  any  ordinary  contoured  map,  or  sketch 
any  simple  natural  forms. 

An  Original  Method  of  Making  a  Model  in 
Class, — Being"  dissatisfied ,  as  1  have  said,  because 
only  a  few  boys  were  able  to  participate  in  the 
making^  of  this  model,  I  tried  to  find  another 
method  which  would  not  be  open  to  this  objec- 
tion. After  much  thought  and  experiment  1  hit 
upon  what  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  original 
plan.  Instead  of  usinj^;  layers,  I  determined  to 
build  up  a  model  as  an  exercise  on  sections.  The 
class  chosen  for  the  experiment  used  Bartholo- 
mew^*s  half-inch  cycling  map,  each  boy  having 
one  of  his  ow*n.  The  model  w^as  to  represent  a 
quarter  of  this  map,  and  the  vertical  scale  chosen 
was  J  in,  to  f,ooo  ft.  The  ratio  of  the  vertical 
to  horizontal  scale  was  thcrctore  'appTO\\n\a\elY 
JO  to   7.      I  am    inclined   to   th'mk  iWis   \s   laWxet 


large,   and   we   have   since    tried   fbr-m 
scale  J  and  it  has  proved  quite 

The  modus  operandi,  in  brief, 
tions  on  cardboard  along^  lines  parolk 
side  of  the  map  and  one-quarter  indb  apa| 
sections  were  to  be  cut  out  and  fixed 
pt)sition,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  < 
advantage  over  the  previous  method  is  li 
lines  are  much  simpler  lines  than  conu 
There  is  never  any  undercut  or  re-cntraiil 
the  former.  They  can  therefore  be  ' 
with  a  penknife,  especiaHy  as  it  will  be 
quite  thin  cardboard  may  be   used. 

In  detail  we  proceeded  as  follows^  1 
allotted  to  each  boy  in  the  class  thus: 
edge,  one,  two,  three,  four  quarter  rm 
N.  Strips  of  squared  paper  of  the  rcqui 
and  width,  mounted  on  cardl^oard*  were 
We  have  since  been  able  to  g"el  cardbo4 
in  squares.  One  edge,  the  base  of  fl 
must  be  carefully  cut  alongf  one  of  the 
of  the  squared  paper;  tlic  upper  tdffl 
course,  be  waste.  A  line  half  an  indi 
Qd^c^  was  taken  as  sca-leve*L     Eau 


V 


Fig.  3.— To  show  the  iccuon  with    ]|&  day  "i 
UkcQ  out  of  the  grooved  boAtd  auiti  | 


strip,  laid  the  true  edge  on  the  line  allaH 
the  north  side  of  it.  He  then  marked 
the  section,  measuring  the  ordi nates  fro 
marked  as  sea-level.  This  was  checkl 
neighbour  and  returned.  He  next  cat 
section,  and  also  cut  off  the  waste  i 
result  was  a  piece  of  cardboard  as  in  F 

The  space  below  the  sea-level  line  gi% 
in  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  map.  1 
after  a  little  practice  every  boy  could 
cut  out  two  sections  in  an  hour,  U 
possible  with  a  class  of  from  twenly^fii^ 
to  prepare  all  the  sections  necessary  H 
in  one  lesson,  the  class  being  oocq 
really  instructive  work^  and,  morca 
which  directly  bears  upon  the  examinatii 
of  many  university  and  other  examinifi 

A  rough  box  was  now  made  having  j 
four  inches  high  and  base  ex  act  I  v  the  ^ 
of  the  map.  (The  sides  must  be  abou 
higher  than  the  highest  point  in  thr 
The  south  side  of  the  box  was  not 
the  model  was  finished. 

The  next  process  was  to  put  each 
right  in  position  and  to  fill  in  the  space 
Kven  if  this  is  done  incomplctciv  Jis 
Fig,  4,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  Ijc  of  t 
may  be  gathered.  After  several  failt* 
Nx^QTv  v\\^  \c^Qw;vc?i^  ^lan  :    A    board 


mi 
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ng,  6  in.  wide,  having^  a  groove  4  in. 
i  exactly  i  in.  deep.  In  this  ijroove  the 
was  laid  down,  marked  side  down- 
Modelling-  clay  worked  to  a  rat  hit  stiff 
cy  was  pressed  firmly  down  uptm  it, 
excess  scraped  off  with  a  straight  edge 

The  result  was  a  slab  of  clay  \Mth  the 
i  adhering  and  exactly  |  in.  thick.  The 
us  clay  at  the  edge  of  the  card  hoard  was 
^ith  a  knife,  and  the  section  was  placed 
t  in  position.  Note  that  the  first  section, 
g:e,  did  not  receive  a  clay  plaster,  but 
ed  to  the  side  of  the  box.  If  several 
boards   are   provided,    the   slahs   can  all 

in  position  in  half  an  hour.  It  took  us 
s  we  only  had  one  hoard  for  the  experi- 

[bs  was  done  the  model  w^as  correct 
fsccltons  and  very  nearly  so  between, 
fur  entrusted  to  three  or  four  smart  boys, 
rhom  was  made  responsible  Un  an  area, 
to  them  to  smooth   down   and  fill   up 


actrftp^  of  liic  fi"^**  attemtji  bcfare  fillinR  in  was  complete. 
E>f  the  ba«  fornH  ihe  ses'lcvel,  The  M,ctit>nt  on  ihc  pt«in  arc 
ikevp  their  shape.  In  ihi*  model  the  tections  weie  half  on 
kPot  ooe  quutcc  u  ia  the  sitcce«dtn§  ocum. 


which  were  the  natural  consequences  of 
od.  The  clay  for  finishing  was  worked 
a  consistency  somewhat  smoother  than 
he  clay  used  for  packing  the  sections, 
irregularities  had  disappeared,  the  boys, 
iring  the  model  with  the  contour  map, 
;  to  model  the  sides  of  the  valleys  and 
le  courses  of  the  streams  were  carefully 
t,  and  any  marked  heights  that  happened 
vecn  the  lines  of  sections  were  gauged  by 

knit  ling-needles  pushed  vertically  down 
lay.  Thus  the  clay  model  was  finished* 
icked  boys  having  spent  about  one  hour 
1  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  esti- 
me  will  prove  too  short  at  the  first 
^  we  certainly  acquired  a  considerable 
f  dexterity  by  our  early  failures. 
)C  observed  that  we  used  clay,  not  plasti- 
ic  boys  who  have  used  both  prefer  clay» 

cleaner  and  easier  to  work.  It  has,  of 
>  be  kept  damp  with  cloths,  and  a  per- 
lodel  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  shrink- 
fie  clay.     A  plaster  cast    riiust   be  taken 

clay  model,  this  being  by  no  means  a 
justness,  although  the  necessary  splash- 
r  plaster  may  be  considered  by  many  a 


great  objection.  At  some  future  time  I  may  be 
allowed  to  give  more  information  on  this  point, 
and  also  on  papier-m^che  and  other  compositions. 
In  the  meantime  a  modeller  will  make  a  cast  or 
tw^o  from  your  model  for  a  very  small  sum,  or 
plasticine  may  be  used  instead  of  clay,  thus  making 
a  fairly  permanent  m«MJel  at  first  hand.  The 
plaster  cast  can  be  painted  w^ith  water-colours  or 
enamel  paints  showing  such  geological  or  topo- 
graphical data  as  are  desired. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  this  article  to 
show-  how  the  construction  of  models  may  be 
educational  and  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
the  teacher  of  geography.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  that  this  model-making  does  not  bulk 
too  largely  in  the  year's  work.  When  one  class 
has  spent  such  time  as  can  be  spared  for  contour 
lessons »  the  model  may  be  finished  by  another 
class.  The  whole  Bartholomew  ha  If -inch  map 
need  not  be  done  in  one  year.  So  long  as  the 
same  scale  is  always  used,  it  is  possible  to  build 
up  quite  a  large  area  in  a  few  years,  practically 
the  whole  work  being  done  in  class. 


A    NEW    METHOD    OF    AWARDING 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

By  Cloupkslev  Brereton.   M.A. 
Divisional   Inspector  to  die  London  County  Council. 

THE  majority  of  thoughtful  people,  whether 
inside  the  school  or  out,  are  being  gradually 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  academic 
methods  lor  gauging  a  boy's  abilities  have  been 
based  on  far  tot}  narrow  foundations.  Until  quite 
recently  the  mere  winning  of  knowledge,  or  rather 
of  certain  very  specialised  branches  of  it,  has 
been  considered  an  ample  guarantee  that  its 
possessor  is  competent  to  fill  with  success  the 
highest  and  most  important  positions  in  the 
world's  work.  To  put  it  paradoxically,  one  might 
say  the  writing  of  Latin  and  Greek  prose  is  the 
main  test  for  the  Vice-Regency  of  India.  But 
the  real  touchstone  of  education  is  life,  and  life, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  awards  its  scholarships 
not  for  knowledge,  but  for  power  to  utilise  know- 
ledge, whether  acquired  in  the  school  or  not.  It 
naturally  does  not  despise  knowledge,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  more  data  a  man  possesses, 
the  more  raw^  material  he  possesses  for  forming 
sound  judgments. 

It  is  true  the  academic  training  is  not  confined 
to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  fosters, 
in  fact,  certain  types  of  ingenuity,  but  these  lose 
half  their  value  and  descend  to  the  rank  of 
elegant  accomplishments  if  ihey  cannot  be  brought 
to  bear  on  helping  on  the  world *s  work*  At  best 
they  may  enable  their  possessor  to  solve  a  diflicult 
chess  problem  in  the  weekly  column  of  the  Times, 
or  win  a  jingling  Limerick.  And,  finally,  the 
Examining  Board  cif  Life  gives  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  its  marks  to  force  of  character, 
earnestness,  grit,  endurance,  enterprise,  firmness, 
pertinacity,  self-respect,  and  sense  of  duty,  which 
the  academic  pundit  either  ignores  or  else  roundly 
declares  to  be  tnassessable  for  examvualvci^  ^^^i- 
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poses.  To  put  the  thing  in  a  nutshell,  our  present 
examinations  are  too  much  of  an  audit  in  mere 
knowledge  or  in  restricted  forms  of  ingenuity. 
They  do  not  sufficiently  test  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion or  judgment  of  the  candidates,  and  they  en- 
tirely fail  to  take  into  account  what  are  ultimately 
vital  factors  in  the  candidate's  future  career.  Our 
time-honoured  methods  of  written  examinations 
are  in  fact  one-sided  and  incomplete.  The  neces- 
sity of  some  sort  of  oral  examination,  either  to 
supplement  or  supplant  them,  is  daily  becoming 
more  patent. 

The  Osborne  method  of  choosing  naval  cadets 
has  been,  in  spite  of  certain  defects,  an  undoubted 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  allows  us  to  test 
directly  not  merely  the  pupil's  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  inference,  but  also  the  moral  qualities 
enumerated  above,  which  are  so  valuable  in  the 
race  of  life;  for  it  is  the  man  who  can  do  twelve 
hours  a  day  of  intelligent  work  who  wins  in  the 
long  run,  the  sturdy  stayer  who  spread-eagles  the 
field  of  elegant  sprinters  in  elegiacs.  Where  the 
Osborne  system  goes,  to  my  mind,  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  in  the  undue  importance  it 
attaches  to  the  oral  test,  making,  as  it  does,  the 
written  work  a  confirmation  of  the  examiners' 
decision,  but  not  a  corrective;  i.e.,  it  weeds 
out  those  whom  they  have  appraised  too 
highly,  but  gives  no  second  chance  to  those 
who  have  been  rejected  at  the  preliminary 
oral.  Again,  I  personally  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  classification 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  strictly 
followed  by  the  Admiralty  in  making  its  award, 
i.e.,  whether  all  the  candidates  marked  A+  re- 
ceive appointments  before  those  marked  A,  and  so 
on,  until  the  list  of  places  to  be  filled  is  exhausted. 
It  would  be  well  if  some  time  or  other  a  definite 
pronouncement  could  be  made  on  this  point  by 
the  authorities. 

I  have  recently  taken  part  in  an  examination 
for  entrance  scholarships  conducted  on  lines  which 
are  a  modification  of  the  Osborne  system.  The 
school  in  question  was  Clayesmore,  near  Pang- 
bourne,  and  my  fellow  examiners  were  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Birmingham  University,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Adam- 
son,  Professor  of  Education  at  King's  College, 
University  of  London,  while  the  able  and 
energetic  headmaster  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Devine,  aet(^d  as  our  president.  I  must  con- 
fess myself  a  full  believer  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  new  system,  subject  to  certain  im- 
portant modifications  I  have  given  below;  and 
though  I  have  no  authority  to  pledge  the  opinions 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  from  their  spoken 
and  written  utterances,  they  are  in  the  main  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  as  myself.  Thus  Sir 
Charles  Warren  looks  on  the  oral  as  most  valuable 
if  made  an  adjunct  to  the  school  report  and  written 
examination ;  Prof.  Sonnenschein  regards  the  in- 
terview of  candidates  as  a  valuable  supplementary 
menns  of  discovering  their  capabilities  and,  above 
all,   their  promise ;  and  Prof.   Adamsorv  desenbe?. 


the  experiment  as  **  most  interestii 
valuable. ' '  Although  the  majority  of  us 
pretty  extensive  experience  in  the  way 
ducting  oral  examinations,  we  were  al 
making  trial  of  the  new  system  for  the  fii 
I  think,  therefore,  a  description  of  our 
operandi,  of  our  experiences,  and  of  o 
culties  cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable 
tage  in  the  way  of  hints  as  to  what  to  J 
or  avoid  to  any  who  may  be  tempted  to  c 
methods. 

The  examiners  were  supplied  beforeb 
the  headmaster  with  all  the  official  titera 
the  subject  of  the  Osborne  examination, 
as  with  the  printed  conditions  on  the  ete 
scholarships,  sent  out  to  headmasters  and 
The  boys  who  presented  themselves  arrive 
three  days  before  the  examiners.  T\» 
lodged  at  the  school  house,  and  every  ef 
made  to  put  them  at  their  ease.  The  wr 
aminations  consisted  of  papers  in  Latin, 
English  (geography  and  history),  and  matl 
(geometry,  mathematical  paper  No.  i,ate 
curacy;  paper  2,  a  test  of  knowledg* 
papers  were  set  and  corrected  by  the  sdi 
They  were  very  fair  papers  and  ver 
marked,  but  perhaps  on  a  subsequent 
it  might  be  an  advantage  if  they  were  si 
to  the  external  examiners  for  considerat 
criticism,  in  case  there  were  any  points  o 
the  latter  thought  the  papers  might  be  iff 

On  the  day  of  the  interview  each  boy 
**  fifteen  minutes'  essay  "  on  some  a 
familiar  subject,  such  as  *  *  my  favourite  1 
The  result  was  a  series  of  compositions  c 
a  page  or  less  on  riding,  boating,  stamp 
ing,  ^'c.  W^hile  the  examiners  were  lookii 
over,  the  headmaster  read  out  a  short,  hi 
story   to  the  candidates. 

Our  first  difficulty  occurred  with  the 
Obviously,  length  was  of  little  considerat 
how  were  we  to  mark  them?  We  cam< 
conclusion  that  until  we  had  seen  the  ' 
must  proceed  in  a  tentative  fashion,  i 
revise  our  results  when  we  had  seen  en 
form  in  our  own  mind  a  well-defined  $ 
The  system  of  marking  was  naturally  hi 
and  not  by  figures;  the  fallacious  appeal 
certainty  given  by  the  latter  was  thus  elii 
**  Very  good  **  was  A+ ,  with  A  and  A-  1 
fying  marks;  '*  good '*  was  B  +  ,  with 
B—  as  qualifying  marks;  **  unsuitable  " 
We  tentatively  took  A  —  as  our  top  mark, 
to  allow  us  a  margin  on  either  side. 

Before  any  of  the  boys  were  summoned 
cursory  inspection  was  made  of  the  mark 
in  the  literary  examination,  and  the  rcmar! 
examiners  dealing  with  each  boy  individv 
very  valuable  aid  was  the  school  record 
boy,  which  was  read  out  by  the  presiden 
the  candidate  was  called  into  the  room. 
reports,  as  far  as  we  could  verify  then 
for  the  most  part  extremely  well  and  < 
done.  There  was  little,  if  any,  attempt 
ey.a^g;erate  the  merits  of  any  candidate. 


>  and  answers  supplied  valuable  materials 
?rsation  at  the  interview  itself.  The  fol- 
t  a  copy  of  the  quesiiomtaire  itself  : 

!  of  boy,  2.  How  long  have  you  had  him  under 
jt?     3,  What  is  your  opinion,  as  to  his  (a)  power 

for  himself,  (b)  pownT  of  imagination,  (f)  power 
for  himself,  id)  power  of  memory,  (e)  power  of 
ind  applicaiion?  4.  Mas  he  any  parlicular  bent 
stance,  languages*  natural  history,  or  practical 
?  5.  Is  he  keen  in  his  work  or  play,  or  in 
What  is  your  opmion  as  10  his  (a)  general  con- 
Kose  of  right  and  wrongs  (t)  affection  and  sense 
',  (d)  sense  of  tidiness,  order,  {e)  will  pow*er, 
,  manners?  7.  Does  he  tend  to  lead  other  boys? 
is  influence  good?  S.  Would  you  describe  him 
if  average  or  more  or  less  than  average  ability  f 
be    point    of    view    ui    physical    power,    what   do 

as  to  his  general  state  of  health?  Would  you 
f  a  strong  constitution?  Is  he  a  boy  of  active 
( 

kdmaster  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  state 
liy  your  opinion  about  this  boy,  his  capacity 
romise  he  shows,  and  his  conduct  both  in  and 
H>l  since  he  has  been  under  your  care.; 

terview  with  the  examiners  lasted  twenty 
minutes.     The   proceedings   were   con- 
ith  all  possible  informality,  and  the  candi- 
re  apparently  speedily  put  at  their  ease, 
orous  story  was  of  g:reat  service  in  break- 
ice,   and  care  was   taken   not  to  put  the 
i   out   of  countenance   by   asking   him   a 
posers  at  the  outset,  but  the  first  pre- 
questions  were  purposely  formal  or  rather 
The  majority  of  the  candidates  showed 
ppreciation  of  the  points  in  the  story,  and 
isplayed    some    power    of    psychological 
i  which,  however,  one  of  my  colleagues 
sd   to  be  premature.     Questions  00   hob- 
n   brought  out   indications   of  first-hand 
on  and  powers  of  inference ^  as  well  as 
of    the    value    of    tastes    in    indicating 
al  or  literary  bent,  or  a  love  of  Nature 
%vays.     Other  questions,    on    the  route 
come  to  the  school,   on   the  home  and 
landings,  on  places  visited,  on  the  daily 
D    the  boy's   ambition,    on    sports,    &c. , 
out    further    points,    such   as    power  of 
in   and    composition,    i.e.,    the  power    to 
Dry   in    its    proper  sequence,    as    well  as 
precious  indications    of    various    moral 
such  as  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
ir,  and  the  capacity  for  sticking  to  things, 
ally,    1    may   say  that    in  appraising  the 
tven  to  each  candidate  my  decision   was 
fttirely  influenced  by  these  considerations, 
^one  case,   where  a  candidate   showed  a 
\p  of  oral  French,   did  1    also  take  that 
ion    into   account,     J    think   these  were 
stantially    the    lines    on    which    my   col- 
i^'orked,  as  we  were  all  struck  w^lth  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  at  which  we  arrived 
fi  relative  position  of  the  candidates  in- 
Y*     Speaking   again    for    myself,    I    will 
I  proceeded  very  largely  by  impression* 
lawn  a  mark  for  each  of  the  main  features 


as  a  kind  of  memorandum ;  thus  I  set  down  a 
distinct  mark  for  the  essay,  for  the  teacher's 
opinion,  and  for  the  impression  1  received  of 
the  pupil  at  the  oral,  copying  down  also  any 
answer  that  seemed  to  be  specially  indicative  of 
quality  or  promise,  in  order  to  utilise  it  in  talking 
over  the  placing  afterwards  with  my  colleagues* 
I  did  not,  however,  add  these  marks  together 
and  then  strike  a  mathematical  mean,  but  keeping 
them  as  a  record  or  memorandum,  I  finally  furmed 
in  my  mind  a  general  estimate  of  the  pupil,  to 
which  I  then  attributed  the  coeflicient  which 
seemed  best  to  accord  with  the  totality  of  my  im- 
pressions, Whether  my  colleagues  followed 
exactly  the  same  course  1  cannot  say,  but  the  un- 
animity of  our  results  arrived  at  more  or  less 
independently  was  wonderful.  We  then  went 
carefully  inti>  the  merits  of  the  candidates'  wTitten 
work,  and  found  that  the  three  best  boys  on 
paper  were  also  those  w^hom  w^e  had  already 
selected,  thotigh  the  order  was  not  the  same.  We 
finally  maintained,  after  discussion,  our  own  order, 
our  principal  difficulty  consisting  in  discriminat- 
ing between  the  merits  of  two  boys  of  different 
ages,  twelve  and  fourteen,  but  we  ultimately 
arrived  at  an  absolutely  unanimous  decision,  I 
would  add  that  the  final  aw^ard  was  strictly  in 
accordance  \\ith  the  placing  of  the  examiners. 

I  hope  the  above  description  is  sufiiciently  full 
to  indicate  that  the  experiment,  as  conducted  by 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  is  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and  thoroughly  workable.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
capable  of  much  improvement.  I  would  suggest 
that  much  time  would  be  saved  if  the  preliminary 
written  examination  were  used  as  a  sieve  to  ehmin- 
ate  dull  and  weak  candidates.  Only  boys  who 
obtained  a  certain  minimuru  of  the  general  total 
should  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  the 
oral.  I  would  w^den  the  written  examination  by 
adding^  a  mechanical  test,  or  at  least  a  drawing 
test,  i,«7,,  the  making  of  some  simple  model  in 
wood,  or  the  sketching  of  some  object  from 
memory  ;  otherwise  the  talents  of  certain  boys  with 
prominent  motor'activities  will  not  be  fairly 
assessed.  To  the  oral  1  would  add  a  reading  test. 
Its  advantages  would  be  twofold.  It  would  be 
an  admirable  test  in  elocution,  and  incidentally  it 
would  be  a  valuable  lest  in  taste  and  feeling* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  the  passage 
set  (not  paraphrase  or  parsings  but  analysis  of 
thought)  would  be  a  useful  help  towards  assessing 
the  boy's  powers, 

A  mathematical  expert  should  be  a  member  of 
the  examining  body,  not  so  much  to  ask  special 
mathematical  questions  as  to  be  able  by  general 
questions  to  discover  mathematical  bent.  The 
time  of  the  interview  could  be  cut  down  by  a 
third  or  even  a  half,  if  a  strict  order  of  question- 
ing were  follow^ed,  instead  of  the  examiners  **  cut- 
ting in  *'  when  they  thought  fit.  The  marks 
should  al!  be  shown  up  on  one  sheet  and  added 
together  in  order  to  give  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the 
candidate's  performances  in  the  written  work. 

The  latter  seems  to  me  an  integi^ral  part  of  the 
examination.     The  questions,  if  properly  framed^ 
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should  furnish  clear  evidence  that  the  candidate 
possesses  the  indispensable  minimum  of  know- 
ledge in  each  subject  arranged  in  an  organic  and 
coherent  form  in  his  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  whether  he  is  likely  to  train  on  in  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge.  But  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  best  devised  written  examina- 
tion is  really  little  more  than  a  more  or  less 
complete  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  candi- 
date's mind.  Being  by  nature  essentially  static, 
we  can  only  indirectly  infer  from  it  sharpness, 
cleverness,  or  acquisitiveness,  and  to  still  less 
an  extent  can  we  judge  of  a  candidate's  tastes, 
powers  of  observation,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of 
quickness  of  apprehension.  Moreover,  as  at  pre- 
sent constructed,  it  is  somewhat  bookish.  The 
overwhelming  advantage  of  the  oral  examination 
is  that  it  allows  us  to  test  for  those  very  qualities 
which  can  only  at  best  be  inferred  from  the  written 
examination.  It  should  only  incidentally,  except 
in  mental  arithmetic  and  modern  languages,  be 
a  test  in  general  knowledge.  Its  real  aim  and 
object  should  be  to  find  out  how  much  of  the 
pupil's  acquired  knowledge,  whether  bookish  or 
picked  up  in  the  school  of  life,  can  be  converted 
into  thought-energy,  to  discover,  in  fact,  its 
value  in  terms,  not  of  mass  or  volume,  hut  of 
mental  dynamics.  If  boys  can  be  crammed  on 
these  lines,  in  order  to  win  scholarships,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  that  such  cramming  will 
go  on,  on  as  big  a  scale  throughout  the  country 
as  possible,  because  no  boy  can  be  prepared  in 
this  fashion  without  concurrently  acquiring  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  having 
kindled  in  him  the  desire  to  acquire  more.  Any 
possible  danger  of  accuracy  being  sacrificed,  or 
of  the  taste  and  judgment  being  trained  at  the 
expense  of  memory,  whereby  the  boy's  knowledge 
might  become  superficial  or  discursive,  will  be 
kept  in  check  and  balanced  by  the  necessity  of 
having  to  pass  in  the  written  work,  which,  as  I 
have  intimated,  should  be  a  test  of  accurate  and 
oriranised  knowledge  in  certain  indispensable 
subjects. 


CLASS-ROOM  PHONETICS.! 
By  Hardress  O 'Grady, 

King's    College    School,    Wimbli^don    Common. 

II. 

Lesson  IV.— The  Consonants.     Fricatives. 

Apparatus  required. — Chart  of  speech  organs  ; 
Lloyd's  diagrams  of  the  positions  of  the  lips,  &c., 
in  producing  the  fricative  consonants.  Coloured 
chalks.  (iVW^  — For  the  consonants  I  use  only  one 
coloured  chalk,  differing  from  those  used  for  the 
vowels,  and  underline  vibrated  sounds  with  red.) 

Revision.— Revise  Lessons  L,  II.,  III.,  by  ques- 
tions.    The  following  exercises  may  prove  useful : 

(i)  i...i,  U...U,  i...i,  U...U,  

(2)  i...ci,  i...n,  e  .  a,  s...n,  ce...(i,  o...n,  o...(i,  u...a, 
u...a. 


The  first  article  appeared  in  the  October,  1907,  number. 


(3)  i. ..£... a,  a...6...i,  i...8...a 

(4)  a. ..a,  a. ..a 

(5)  6...e,  D...O,  6...e,  D...O  and  conversely. 

(6)  26. ..a. ..CI 

(7)  i...e,  e...i 

Definition  of  Vowels. — Before  pro 
farther,  it  will  be  well  to  sum  up  the  poir 
characterise  the  production  of  a  vowel, 
found  the  following  a  method  that  intere 
class.  I  spoke  of  common  factors  (or  to 
children  merely  of  something-  which  a  nui 
persons  or  things  have  in  common).  For  ic 
I  asked  them  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  c 
factor  of,  or  thing  common  to  motor-cars, 
bulators,  railway  carriages,  watches,  wl 
rows,  sewing  machines,  roller  skates.  This 
the  answer  wheels.  I  then  asked  for  the  < 
factor  in  the  producing  of  all  vowel  sound: 
gave  me,  and  I  noted,  vibration,  passag 
air  through  the  mouth,  use  of  tongue  a 
I  left  the  definition  at  that  until  the  conscn 
been  dealt  with. 

Fricatives. — (Note, — Although  w  is  th 
that  comes  first  in  natural  order,  I  b« 
f,  as  being  more  definite  and  charactei 
a  fricative.)  Give  the  class  a  set  of  wo 
five  fathers  fif^ht  fiercely  for  fun,  and  a 
what  is  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  cad 
Next,  get  the  class  to  say  what  parts 
mouth  are  used  in  producing  this  sound, 
up  in  the  cross-lines  (see  blackboard  notes 
lesson)  the  phonetic  symbol  f,  writing 
the  parts  of  the  mouth  used. 

V.  Ask  the  class  whether  there  is  any  i 
of  the  vocal  chords  in  producing  this  soui 
them  to  make  a  sound,  keeping  their 
teeth  in  the  same  position,  and  in  additiot 
their  chords  vibrate  as  the  air  passes  oi 
gives  V. 

\Wite  up  V  next  to  f  in  the  same  squ 
underline  it  with  a  different  coloured  cha 
the  class  you  mean  to  underline  all  s< 
which  there  is  vibration. 

Write    up    on  the    bla<:*kboard    (see  bl 
note)    a    list   of    words    illustrating    the 
and  V. 

E.g.,  Five  variegated  villains  vanquis) 
Frenchmen,  vanishing  after  znnlcnt  fighti 
I   what   difference   there   is  between   the  fc 
I  escaping   air   of   f   and   v    respectively. 
I  this  is. 

w.     Go    back   to   the   lip-and-lip   soun 
what    sound   there   is  at    the    beginning 
I   words  in  : 

Weary    WiUie  wails  tvhen  we  work, 
I  While    Woggles  wags   his   wooUy  taH. 

I  Ask  what  parts  of  the  mouth  are  used  ir 
I  this  sound.  Write  up  above  the  first  sq 
I  blackboard  note)  **  Lip  and  lip."  A 
I  vowel  is  nearest  to  w  in  the  place  of  its 
tion.  When  u  is  given  as  the  answer, 
I  these  sounds  are  alike  in  the  method  of 
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lives*  and  ask  what  sounds  they  represent;  then 
g-ive  the  chalk  to  one  or  more  members  of  the 
class,  and  dictate  sounds. 

(d)  If  desired,  the  following^  may  be  set  as 
homework :  Give,  with  diagram,  the  position  of 
lips,  teeth,  tongue  in  pronouncing  w,  f,  v,  &c., 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
the  breath,  and  whether  vibration  takes  place  or 
not. 

le)  The  following  doggerel  contains  all  the 
fricative  sounds  : 

'         Shameless,   five  thieves  one  winter's  eve 

Steal  from  a  church  the  chalice,  host. 

With  laughs  the  holy  precincts  leave. 

When  see !     A  fiery,  threatening  ghost 

Rises  athwart  their  path  and  sighs 

While  others  wail  the  yews  beneath 

And  writhe  before  them,  till  their  cries 

Send  shudders  o'er  the  furze-strewn  heath. 

Blackboard  Notes. — I  am  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Scholle  and  Smith  for  the  idea  of  the  gradual 
classification  of  consonant  sounds  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  chart.  I  refer  interested  readers 
to  their  book  on  Phonetics.  Whether  they,  in 
turn,  have  borrowed  the  idea,  I  cannot  say. 

After  the  sound  **  f  *'  has  been  given,  tell  the 
class  that  it  might  be  well  to  arrange  the  new 
sounds  in  some  way  or  other,  and  recall  the  fact 
that  the  map  of  the  tongue  positions  worked 
out  with  the  tongue  travelling  from  the  front 
of  the  mouth  to  the  back.  Say  that  you  will 
travel  from  the  front  speech-organs  backwards. 
Draw  on  the  board  first  only  three  lines,  as  in 
Fig.  4,  and  add  the  other  lines  as  needed. 

I  Teeih  and  i 
Lip 


Fig.  4- 


When  the  lesson  on  the  fricatives  is  finished, 
the  left  side  of  the  board  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  5, 
the  right  as  given  below  : 


LId  and 
Lip 


^^^'^  I   Teeth 


e  -^ 


Tongue 
and  Glim 


Tongue 

Tongue 

and 

and 

Fore 

Middle 

Palate 

Palate 

S      5 

J 

Tongue 
Brd    I  Glottis 
Palate 


Fig.  5. 


\\\  Whale,  woman, 
f.   Fellow,  cough. 
V.  Victor. 
0.  Theology. 
iS.  Though. 


s.  Miss,  six. 

z.  Zebra,  gaze. 

J.  Round. 

S-  Shop. 

5.  Pleasure, 

j.  Yacht, 

h.  High. 


Lesson  VI. — ^The  Plosives. 
Apparatus  required. — Chart  of  speech 
Coloured  chalks. 

Sounds  to  be  taught :  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g. 

p.  Ask  what  sound  comes  at  the  bq^ 
Peter  Pan.  How  is  this  sound  produced? 
you  say  it  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  \ 
s,  z,  &c.  ?  Why  not?  Does  the  air  ps 
continuously,  either  with  free  passage  c 
forced  passage  ?  Could  you  go  on  produc 
sound  as  an  unbroken  sound?  How 
you  describe  the  sound?  Do  the 
vibrate  ? 

Draw  a  line  under  the  fricatives.    Ask  \ 
p  will  fit  into  any  of  the  perpendicular  d 
already  drawn.     Place  p  under  lip  and  lip 
Ask  for  some  words  in  which  the  sound 
Give  as  an  exercise  Peter  Piper  picked,  &c 

b.  Tell  the  class  to  put  their  lips  in  tl 
position  as  for  p,  but  to  vibrate  the  vocal 
when  producing  the  sound.  Write  up  the 
for  the  sound  next  to  p,  and  underlin 
show  vibration.  Ask  for  some  words  ii 
the  sound  occurs.  Give  a  series  of  wore 
as  cap,  cab;  pat,  bat;  prick,  brick;  cabb 
captain;  and  ask  in  which  the  sound  is 
and  in  which  unvoiced.  Pronounce  in  oiw 
p,  bp,  bp,  bp,  b. 

t.   Tricky   trial    trips    on    motor-tricych 
treacherous  tyres  tired  Tom   Tiddler  till 
entirely  restored  his  training. 

How  is  t  produced?  Has  it  anything 
mon  with  p?  Is  it  voiced  or  not?  Can 
draw  a  diagram  of  the  tongue  position  wl 
sound  is  produced?  Into  which  square 
chart  will  t  fit?  How  does  the  tongue  mo 
this  sound  is  produced?  Write  up  the 
for  t. 

d.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  the  sound  t 
the  same  time  add  vibration  of  the  chords: 
is  the  result?  Into  which  square  shall  w 
How  shall  we  show  that  the  sound  is  v 
differing  in  this  way  only  from  t?  Gh 
words,  if  possible  a  sentence,  in  which  eve 
begins  with  d.  Give  the  following  exerc 
dt,  td,  dt,  tttt,  dddd.  What  happens  to 
lowing  words  if  you  unvoice  the  first  coa 
Dell,  die,  din,  den,  dame,  dip?  and  to 
lowing  if  you  voice  the  final  consonant :  ( 
mat,    hat? 

k.  Tell  the  form  to  produce  the  sound 
note  the  position  of  the  tongue.  When  soi 
answer  as  **  middle  of  the  tongue  agai 
middle  of  the  palate  *'  is  given,  ask  whetb 
is  a  complete  closing  of  the  mouth  by  the  1 
Ask  for  a  rough  diagram  on  the  board 
production  of  j.  Now  tell  the  form  to  r 
the  tongue  so  as  to  get  complete  closing 
same  time  forcing  the  air  to  break  an  c 
After  a  little  trying,  the  sound  k  should  b 
I  have  found  myself  that  it  is  difficult 
from  j  to  g  direct.  The  voiced  j  becor 
voiced  k.  Place  this  sound  in  its  square, 
whether   it    is    vibrated,    and    in    what  n 
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A.  British    History. 

{\)  Pittas  Ten  Yean*  Peace,  1788-98. 

(i)  Ministerial  Position  :   King's  own  choice  (compare 

and    contrast    Bute    and    North) ;    importance    of    General 

Election  of  1784;  was  Pitt  Whig  or  Tory?     Relations  with 

Fox  and  Burke ;  Regency  Question,  1788-9  (compare  1688). 

(2)  Home  Measures  :  Freer  Trade  (lower  duties ;  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  Ireland  and  France) ;  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  in  England  and  Ireland ;  proposals  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  Slavery  Abolition  (Wilberforce).    | 

(3)  Industrial  Revolution  (agriculture ;  iron  and  tex-  ! 
tile  processes ;  canals ;  steam)  begins  to  take  effect  and  ! 
helps  Pitt's  recuperative  work  in  finance;  Adam  Smith. 

(4)  Colonial  Affairs:  Pitt's  India  Act,  1784;  Impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  1788-95 ;  Botany  Bay,  1788 ; 
Nootka  Sound  Affair,   1790;  Canada  Act,   1791. 

(5)  Foreign  Affairs  :  Commercial  Treaty  with  Ver- 
gennes,   1786 ;  Triple  Alliance,   1788.     Varying  attitudes  to 


French      Revolution  ; 
**  Rights  of  Man." 


Burke's 


Reflections  "  ;      Paine 's 


(  »i)  Eevolutionary  War,  1798-1802. 

(i)  Conditions  of  War  :  Great  Britain  fails  on  Euro- 
pean mainland  (especially  Brittany  and  Netherlands),  but 
wins  naval  victories  (even  in  the  year  of  mutinies,  1797), 
and  outside  Europe  acquires  territory  (temporarily)  at 
expense  of  France  and  her  European  allies  (which? 
where?),  and  (permanently)  at  expense  of  France's  Indian 
allies  (which?). 

N.B. — Howe,  Jervis,  Duncan,  Nelson,  Abcrcromby, 
Wellesley. 

(2)  Home  Consequences  of  War  :  New  Tory  Party 
('*  Old  Whigs  ") ;  gagging  legislation  ;  social  distress ; 
financial  pressure ;  Irish  disaffection,  culminating  in  the 
Ninety-Kight  and  in  the   Union  of   1801. 

N.B. — Compare  and  contrast  Scottish   Union. 

(3)  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802  :  terms ;  why  was  peace 
made  then  and  not  earlier? 

(v)  The  Napoleonic  War,  1803-15. 
(i)  Reasons  for  War  :    Malta  v.   Germany. 

(2)  Ministerial  Succession  :  Addington,  Pitt,  Fox, 
1806 ;  then  secondary  personages. 

N.B. — Ministerial  crisis  of  1807  (compare   1783-4). 

(3)  Modes  of  Napoleon's  Attack:  (a)  direct  invasion 
(frustrated  at  Trafalgar,  1805,  and  at  Copenhagen,  1807)  ; 
(b)  Continental  System  (methods  and  motives;.  Hence  the 
Anglo-American   war  of   18 12. 

(4)  MoDKs  OF  Attacking  Napoleon  :  subsidies,  sporadic 
expeditions  (Netherlands,  Italy,  Egypt),  Peninsular  War 
(1S0S-14),   Waterloo  Campaign   (1815). 

(5)  Results  of  the  Great  War  :  heavy  financial 
burden,  involving  social  unrest  ;  great  territorial  gains, 
both  Colonial  and   Indian   (enumerate). 


N.B.  —  British  Map-work  (sec  especially  the  British 
historical  atlases  of  Robertson  and  Reich)  :  turnpike  roads 
and  canals  constructed  in  British  Isles,  1760-1815  ;  Ireland 
in  I7<)S ;  India,  1783-1S10  (Hastings,  Wellesley);  Cam- 
paigns in    Peninsular  War  ;   Waterloo  Campaign. 


B.  Foreign   History, 
(li)  Boyal  and  Anti-Boyal  BerolntioBt,  17M 

(i)  Central  Europe.  The  Emperor  Joa 
attempt  to  exchange  the  Netherlands  for  Ba%-ari 
trated  by  the  Furstenbund,  headed  by  Frederick 
dies  in  1786) ;  and  his  attempts  at  internal  refer 
risings  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Belgit 
successor,  Leopold  H.  (1790-2),  checks  Pnis»tj 
presses  disorder,  but  fails  to  preserve  peace  with 

N.B. — Tangle  of  Northern   Wars,   1787-91. 

(2)  French  Revolution  (to  be  continually  com 
contrasted  with  British  revolutions) :  Americ 
philosophy,  bankruptcy,  class  grievances,  politic 
Notables  (1787),  States-General  (May.  1789), 
Assembly  (June,  1789),  Legislative  Assembly 
1791),  Convention  (September,  1792);  Consti 
1791  ;  Clubs  and  Mob.  Party  competitions  and 
foreign  intervention  lead  to  foreign  wars  and  a 
monarchy  (1792),  and  to  execution  of  King  (179; 

N.B. — Marie  Antoinette,   Mirabeau. 

(3)  Franco-Central  Relations  :  Declaration 
( 1 791)— ineffective  because  of  Austro-Pnissian 
answered  by  offer  of  "  Liberty  to  Peoples." 

I  (iv)  First  and  Seoond  CoalitioaB,  179^18 

I  (1)     First     Coalition,      1793-5  •     Prussia,    | 

!  with   Second  and  Third   Partitions   of   Poland,  i 

I  war  against   France,    makes   pieace   at   Basel  in 

j  makes   alliance    in    1796 ;    Austria,    left  alone  ar 

!  by  Bonaparte  *s  campaign  of  1796,  makes  peace  i 

I  Formio,   1797. 

I  N.B. — Circle  of  Republics  round   France,  1796- 

I       (2)  Failure  of   Directory    (1795-9)  during  B 
absence  in  Egypt  (reasons  for  attempt  and  failur 
(3)  Second    Coalition  :    Austria    renews   war 
1799   with   help  of   Russia;    at    first    successhil;  1 
parte 's    return    is    followed    by    establishment  of 
(18   Brumaire,    1799)  and  the   great   victories  of 
and  Moreau  in  1800,  which  lead  up  to  peace  at 
1801. 
NB. — Paul  I.'s  Armed  Neutrality.    1 800-1  :  Ak 

(vi)  The  Napoleonic  Empire,  1804-15. 
(i)  The    French    Empire  :    its    bases,    methods 
reforms,     external    expansion ;     Napoleon's    Con 

feeling. 

(2)  Third  Coalition,  1804-7  •  Austria  cr 
Austerlitz,  1805;  Prussia  (temporising  policy) 
1806 ;  Russia  conciliated  at  Tilsit,    1807.     Terms. 

N.B. — Dissolution  of  Roman  Empire,   1806. 

(3)  Napoleon's     Second     Marriage     follows 
defeat   in    1809  and,   together  with    Poland  and  C 
System,   leads  to  invasion  of  Russia,    1812. 

(4)  Fourth  Co.alition,  1813-14  :  dewlopmen 
gards  members,  objects,  and  steadiness.  M 
Castlereagh,  Talleyrand,  and  the  First  Abdi 
Napoleon,    1814. 

(5)  The  Hundred  Days  and  the  Congress  of 
bases  of  settlement — gainers  and  losers? 

N.B.— I>uropean     Map-work      (see     especially 
'*  Historischen    Schulatlas  ")  :     Europe     (especiall; 
and  (ierinany)  in  1790,   1797,   1802,   1812,  1815;  R 
Campaigns  in   1796,    1799,   1805,    1812,    1S13.  1814. 
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SED    VIEWS     IN     HISTORY.i 
By  A,  J.  Evans,  M.A, 

I  II. 

ask  which  was  tacitly  imposed  by  the 
ion  on  thi-  Tudor  family  was  to  save  it 
11  a  repclilion  of  the  Wars  of  the 
hat  involved  the  removal  of  the  causes 

occasion.  The  causes  were  ''  want  of 
e/'  and  the  wealth  and  warlike  tend- 
he  nobles.  The  occasion  was  the  failure 
;ed  heirs  to  the  throne.  Therefore  the 
ivernment  must  be  strengthened ^  what 
of  the  nobles  reduced  in  wealth  and 
d  the  royal  family  must  increase.  The 
e  years  uf  Henry  VH.'s  reip^n  saw  six 
f  Parliament.  These  rerug^nised  Henry 
nd  gave  statutory  sanction  to  the  jtiris- 

the  Privy  Council,  which,  under  the 
Star  Chamber,  had  been  doing  work 
vard  1\'.  They  made  *'  maintenance  '* 
ater  years  saw  the  eslablishment  of 
ogative  courts ^  the  Court  of  Requests, 

of  Wolsey's  for  cheap  and  speedy  jus- 
Council  of  the  North,  the  Council  of 
1  marches,  and  the  High  Commission 
ecclesiastical  matters.  All  these  were 
ecause  they  were  dinclcd  against  local 

and  protected  the  poor  and  needy.      So 

*'  despotism  *'  was  slowly  established. 
it  last?  Would  the  family  survive?  If 
*  no  male  heirs  two  evils  ihreatened — 
and  absorption  into  a  foreign  house,  as 
the  fate  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  in 
th  century,  two  countries  with  which 
lad  intimate  relations.  From  1509  until 
i  %%as  no  heir  to  the  throne,  Henry 
le  stm>d  between  his  people  and,  on  the 

anarchy^  on  the  other,  subjection  to 
of  Valois  or  Habsburg.  This  period  of 
spense  explains  the  reign,  and  accounts 
:asion  which  brought  about  the  politico- 
:al  **  reformation. "  While  there  were 
tn  heir  hy  Catherine  of  A r agon,  Wolsey 
y  the  diplomat,  and  think  he  was  the 
ht  in  Europe,  whereas  in  truth  he  was 
lance  index.  Parliament  need  not  meet, 
ing  was  rich,  either  with  the  spoils  of 
s  left  by  Henry  ^TL,  or  with  the 
and  gifts  which  Henry  YUL  could  col- 
the  wealthy.  But  when  the  Pope  could 
mid  not  pronounce  the  sentence  which 
w  Henry  to  marry  someone  more  likely 
erinc  to  give  the  kingdom  an  heir,  Par- 
as summoned,  and  helped  the  King, 
statutes  w'ere  necessary,  to  cut  the 
I  with  Rome,  and  give  to  the  country  a 
f  '*  splendid  isolation.*' 
I  until  we  reach  the  reign  of  Henry  X^HL 
n  get  a  general  view  of  mediaeval  Church 
The  work  of  our  first  **  Eong  Parlia- 
^29-36)  was  comparatively  easy,  because 
ly  the  end  of  a  long  controversy.     The 
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Synod  of  Whitby  (f>'J4)  had  brought  the  Churches 
of  the  British  Isles  into  conformity  with  the 
usages  of  "  Rome,"  t.e,,  of  Western  Europe. 
Gradually^  here  as  elsewhere,  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  had  grown,  and  the  English  Church 
formed  but  a  part  of  the  "  Catholic  '*  Church. 
With  the  growth  of  a  strong  kingship  under  Wil- 
liam L,  and  the  realisation  by  Hildebrand  (Pope 
Ciregory  Vtl.,  1073-85J  and  others  of  the  inherent 
separateness  of  Church  and  State,  the  two  organ- 
isations stood  out  one  against  the  other,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  guardian  and  ruler  of  men. 
Hence  the  erection  of  separate  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  the  growth  of  the  **  canon  "  as  distinct  from 
the  **  common  **  law.  Hence  the  struggle  over 
investitures  (Henry  E  and  Anselm),  over  jurisdic- 
tion (Henry  IL  and  Becket),  over  taxation  (Ed- 
ward E  and  Winchelsey,  i-97)-  Hence,  too, 
when  the  Papacy  was  under  the  influence  of  our 
French  enemy,  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and 
Praemunire.  All  these  and  many  minor  points 
(e*g*,  the  use  of  the  assise  of  Darrein *s  Present- 
ment) are  but  part  of  a  long  political  contest^ 
which  has  no  ct>nnection  whatever  with  theology. 
It  was  ended,  or  at  least  took  quite  other  forms, 
when  Henry  \TI1.,  with  Parliamentary  sanction, 
became  practically  Pope  as  well  as  King.  Church 
and  State  in  England  henceforth  have  different 
relations  from  anything  that  had  been  seen  before. 
Henceforward^  tiK>,  there  is  a  struggle,  lasting 
over  a  century,  as  to  the  theology,  forms  of 
worship,  and  even  later  the  form  of  government, 
of  the  now  independent  and  isolated  English 
Church.  Reg^arded,  therefore,  from  these  points 
of  view,  avoidance  of  anarchy,  acquisition  of  an 
undoubted  heir,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
'*  papacy  "  and  new  theologies,  Henry's  execu- 
tions have  a  reason,  if  not  a  justification. 
Yorkists,  unfaithful  queens  and  their  adherents, 
Papalists  and  Protestants,  are  the  categories 
under  which  we  may  group  alt  the  victims  of 
Henry's  '*  wrath.** 

Henry  \T1,  reigned  twenty-four  years;  Henry 
\T11.,  thirty-eight;  Elizabeth,  forty-five;  Edw^ard 
\T.  and  Mary  between  them  covered  only  eleven. 
Those  eleven  years  are  as  important  as  the  eleven 
of  Charles  L  's  personal  government  and  the 
eleven  of  the  "Commonwealth.''  The  Tudor 
despotism  failed  :  the  country  was  governed  at 
first  by  nof^lcs  related  to  the  royal  family  (Som- 
erset), then  by  nobles  who  wanted  to  be  related 
to  the  royal  family  (Dudley),  then  by  a  woman 
who  showed  by  her  marriage  she  was  Habsburg, 
not  Tudor,  and  in  155H  it  looked  as  if  England 
were  to  be  a  province  of  Spain,  In  the  same  year 
it  also  looked  as  if  Scotland  were  to  be  a  province 
of  France,  Where  was  the  hope  of  '*  Great 
Britain,*'  for  which  the  Tudors  bad  worked?  And 
then  a  '*  miracle  '*  happened.  Mary  Tudor  and 
Francis  11.  of  France  died  childless.  England 
and  Scotland  were  free  again,  and  fifty  years  after, 
**  tireat  Britain  '*  began  to  be.  In  religious  ques- 
tions these  eleven  years  saw  a  rushing  into 
extreme  Protestantism,  coupled  with  a  completion 
of  the  plunder  which  half  disendowed  the  Church 
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and  established  a  new  nobility,  and  then  as  violent 
a  reaction  to  **  Popery."  Both  were  disliked  by 
moderate  Englishmen,  and  each  in  turn  was  hated 
by  the  extremists  who  suffered.  No  wonder  that 
Elizabeth  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  adopt  a  via 
media. 

Such  are  the  views  on  the  Tudor  rule  and  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution  of  their  time  that  are  now 
generally  adopted.  There  is  no  assumption  that 
any  one  theology  is  right  or  wrong.  There  is  nc 
opportunitv  for  offending  any  who  are  not  blind 
to  the  possibility  of  others  having  something  to  say 
for  their  religious  views.  Religion  is  seen  to  be 
a  moving  force,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  force. 
Dynastic  and  national  desires  are  inextricably 
ming-led.  We  subscribe  neither  to  Foxe's  **  Book 
of  Martyrs  **  nor  to  the  martyrologies  on  the 
other  side.  The  people  who  suffered  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  simple  souls  who  wanted  only  to  live 
a  quiet  life,  according  to  the  truth  as  they  con- 
ceived it.  They  were  ecclesiastical  statesmen  who 
burnt  and  were  burnt  according  to  the  views  of 
their  day,  as  cabinets  are  raised  and  ejected  in 
our  day  by  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hallam  is  still  useful  for  his  facts.  But  he  cannot 
understand.  He  wonders  at  Protestants  perse- 
cuting, and  calls  it  **  the  original  sin  of  the 
reformed  Churches'* — because  in  his  **  gentle- 
manly "  and  legal  indifference  to  theologies  of  all 
kinds,  he  cannot  understand  that  until  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  everyone ,  except  a  very 
few,  believed  it  their  duty  and  privilege  to  enforce 
the  **  truth,"  and  regarded  **  toleration  "  as  the 
work  of  the  devil.  Besides,  confining  himself 
strictly  to  **  constitutional  "  history,  he  does  not 
see  that  every  *'  persecuting  "  statute  of  Elizabeth 
was  a  weapon  drawn  against  what  most  English- 
men thought  was  an  attack  from  Rome. 

For  this  period  Motley's  **  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  "has  been  the  most  popular  book.  Why 
has  no  publisher  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring 
out  a  cheap  edition  of  the  sequel,  in  which  Motley, 
having  learnt  his  art,  becomes  more  of  a  true 
historian?  In  that  sequel  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  fight  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  of  the 
part  the  Dutch  took  in  it.  Besides  this,  our  naval 
historians  have  recently  taught  us  that  it  was  not 
entirely  the  work  of  storms,  that  the  Armada  was 
defeated.  Enj^lish  sailors  and  English  ships  were 
better  than  the  Spanish,  quite  apart  from  the  hope- 
less moral  confusion  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
English  Church  and  State  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  independent  and  secure.  Then  began 
the  controversy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Should  the  English  Church  tend  more  towards 
Rome  or  at  least  towards  Arminianism,  or  towards 
Geneva?  Should  her  theology  be  less  or  more  Pro- 
testant? Should  her  form  of  worship  be  ornate  or 
simole?  Should  her  government  be  episcopal  or 
presbyterian  ?  Or  should  she  split  into  independent 
Churches,  self-governing,  though  with  friendly 
relations  one  to  the  other,  i.e.,  should  she  be 
congregational?  Were  these  matters  of  divine 
rif^ht   and  of   binding    obligation,    or    were    they 


merely  matters  of  expediency?  Such  we 
questions  that  began  to  be  asked  even 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  that  W( 
cause  of  conflict  and  even  civil  war  uod 
Stuarts.  Hallam  knows  only  the  names 
I  seems  to  imagine  they  came  in  merely  a 
I  turbing  factors  in  the  struggle  in  which 
interested,  between  Crown  and  Commons 
does  not  realise  that  it  was  only  because  the 
and  Court  encouraged  Arminianism  and  app 
Arminians  to  the  bishoprics,  and  & 
Arminians  therefore  exalted  the  kingly  pr 
tive,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  g 
being  mostly  Puritan-minded  and  wishii 
oppose  the  **  Romish  "  tendencies,  exalu 
assembly  in  which  their  wishes  could  be  \ 
VIZ. ,  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  cami 
any  conflict  at  all  between  Crown  and  ParlL 

The  question  was  not  merely  domestic 
international,  too.  When  James  I.  came 
English  throne,  that  part  of  the  Catholic  < 
which  still  obeyed  Rome  had  effected  a  refer 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  had  defined  her 
and,  under  the  lead  of  the  Society  of  Jesi 
working  the  Counter-Reformation  with 
success.  Spain  had  not  even  made  a  trw 
the  revolted  Netherlands,  and  all  Gerraai 
simmering  with  religious  conflict,  which 
have  broken  into  war  in  1610  if  Hear)- 
France  had  not  died  then,  and  which  did 
into  a  Thirty  Years*  War  in  16 18.  What 
James  I.,  who  wished  to  be  **  of  Great  Bri 
do  in  this  conflict,  hesitating  as  he  was  be 
a  wish  to  ally  with  Spain  and  a  desire  to 
his  Calvinistic  son-in-law?  How  could  a  P 
House  of  Commons  grant  him  money  unti 
knew  on  which  side  he  would  use  it?  .A 
could  not  tell  an  English  assembly  what  Br 
policy  was. 

Thus,  the  constitution  was  strained. 
Stuarts  tried  prerogative  ways  of  raising  i 
so  as  to  avoid  meeting  Parliament.  The 
opposed  those  ways  because  they  wanted 
ment  to  meet.  The  judges  were  the  arW 
these  fiscal  questions,  and,  especially  aft 
dismissal  of  Coke,  they  feared  to  oppo 
King.  And  here  Hallam  is  in  his  elemcn 
we  should  follow  him  carefully  for  his  fac 
his  le^al  arguments,  but  remember  all  th 
that  there  is,  behind  all  these  '*  petty  '*  dii 
an  ecclesiastico-political  conflict. 

It  was  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  C 
I.  that  Greater  Britain  began  to  be.  V 
began  in  1607  with  Jamestown,  aristocrat 
episcopal.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  froi 
land  and  England  in  1620,  and  founded  Ply 
as  a  ''civil  body  politic."  New  England 
up     from    a      Puritan     movement     fleeing 

P^^"  I  secution  in  England,  and  consisted  c 

gregational    Churches,    an    intolerant   thc< 
Roger   Williams,  driven   thence,    founded 
Island  on  the  basis  of  religious  liberty,  as  d 
the  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore  in  Mai 
All  these  colonies  had  an  influence  on  the  st 


Sm,  an  influence  which  is  almost  entirely 
i  in  our  text-books, 

'd  should  always  be  put  in  on  behalf  of 
irt  Kings.  They  inherited  traditicms  of 
ho  gfoverncd,  and  whose  Parliaments  had 
loyally  and  well  with  them.     They  knew 

Parliaments  had  followed  Tudor  Kings 
the  bewildering  ecclesiastical  and  theolo- 
rolutions  between  1529  and  1559.  The 
ruled  over  a  Romanist  Ireland »  a  Puritan 
L  and  an  England  divided  in  religious 
Which  were  they  to  follow?  and  why 
jot  Enelishmen  be  as  docile  as  they  had 
"^hcrc  was^  as  there  always  is,  a  mass  of 
mildlv  religious,  but  indifferent  to  the 
ither  party,  and  the  fall  of  each  extreme 
:omed  by  the  nation,  Laud's  fall  equally 
t  of  *'  the  Saints." 

be  history  of  the  war  we  need  not  enter. 
i,  of  course,  be  studied  with  maps,  and 
i  paid  to  the  extent  of  influence  of  each 

various  dates.      A  few  points  should  be 
far.      It  was  not  all  the   Parliament  that 

I  at  Westminsten  The  loyal  part  went  to 
tind  there  claimed  to  be  the  Parliament, 
romwell  did  not  begin  to  rule  England  until 
►r,  1^153.  He  was  not  even  General-in- 
til  after  his  Irish  campaign.  The  Scottish 
es  were  the  Church  Assembly,  much  the 
|>ortant,  and  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh. 

these     two     who     made     the     Solemn 
lind  Covenant  with  the  Westminster  Par- 

This  document  was  a  treaty,  not  to  be 
led  with  the  National  Covenant  of  1638. 
Ills  had  passed  the  two  Houses  at  West- 
luring  the  Civil  War^  they  became  Ordin- 
There  was  a  Self-Denying  Bill  that  ex- 
pembers  of  Parliament  from  the  arniy^ 
id  not  pass.  The  Self-Denying  Bill  that 
'and  become  an  Ordinance  simply  caused 
bers  of  Parliament  who  were  officers  to 
but  said  nothing  about  the  future.  The 
ister  Assembly  of  Divines  was  a  committee, 
of  clergymen,  nearly  all  Presbyterian- 
whom  the  Westminster  Parliament  con- 
n  matters  of  religion.  They  could  only 
Ir  advice,  and  it  was  nut  always  taken. 
lot  worth  discussion  whether  Charles  I. 's 
i  execution  was  legal  or  constitutional, 
ftn  event  in  the  middle  of  a  revolution. 
*  it  was  wise,  or  morally  defensible,  &c., 
iiscussed.  When  Charles  I.  was  dead,  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ruled  at  West- 
,  They  conquered  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
r  conducted  a  commercial  war  with  the 
Netherlands.      In    1653  they  were  ejected 

General-in-chief.  Oliver  Cromwell  then 
the  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
to  nominate  persons  who  should  form 
[tituent  As.sembly,  i.e..  an  assembly 
te  a  constitution  for  the  country, 
framers  of  Magna  Carta,  Provisions 
ffd,   and    Ordinances   of    1310   had   done. 

II  and  his  officers  chose  from  this  list  and 
thfers,  and  the  assembly  has  been  called  the 


Little  or  Barebones  l*arliament,  because  one 
of  its  prominent  members  (not  the  Speaker)  was 
Praise  (not  Praise-God :  no  Puritan  was  ever 
named  by  a  phrasej  Barbon  (not  Barebones).  The 
meeting  of  this  assembly  marked  the  high  tide  of 
revolution ;  Kingship  and  the  House  of  Lords 
having  been  abolished,  these  godiy  men  would 
have  disestablished  and  disendowed  the  Church 
and  the  lawyers.  Then  Oliver  Cromwell  stepped 
in  and  led  the  country  back  to  its  old  constitution. 

First,  in  December »  1653,  he  and  his  officers 
made  a  constitution^  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  three  countries  were  united 
and  were  to  be  represented  in  a  one-chamber 
Parliament  which  was  to  meet  regularly.  There 
was  to  be  a  Protector  with  a  Council »  and  the 
Established  Church,  now  non-Episcopal,  but 
chacjtic,  was  provided  with  a  short  creed  and  a 
promise  of  settlement.  Next,  in  May-June,  1657, 
Cromwell  and  his  second  Parliament  between  them 
made  a  new  constitution,  the  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice,  by  which  the  Protectorate  became 
hereditary,  a  House  of  Lords  was  added  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  Privy  Council  was  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Protector,  and  the  creed  of  the 
Established  Church  was  made  a  little  longer. 
Then*  in  September,  1658,  Oliver  died,  and  after 
twenty-one  months  of  confusion,  the  restoration 
was  completed,  so  far  as  it  ever  went,  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Stuart  for  the  Cromwell  house» 
and  the  restoration  of  the  old  creeds,  forms  of 
worship  and  of  government  to  the  Established 
Church,  Only  the  made  constitution  vanished. 
*'  So  far  as  it  went."  But  the  events  of  1642-60 
had  changed  the  nature  of  things.  Kingship  was 
restored,  and  in  the  old  house,  but  not  the  king- 
ship by  divine  right  which  the  Tudors  had  pos- 
sessed and  which  the  Stuarts  had  proclaimed. 

Passive  obedience  might  be  preached  in  Episco- 
palian pulpits,  but  Charles  11.  knew  that  ihrs 
obedience  had  limits  in  the  direction  of  Rome  and 
prerogative  taxation.  The  Parliament  was  le- 
stored,  and  even  the  three  Parliaments,  for  Ireland 
and  Scotland  had  Home  Rule  again,  but  it  was  a 
I'ariiament  that  had  come  to  stay,  and  even 
i>e€ome  annual.  The  (ireat  Contract  which  had 
been  muddled  in  James  I/s  time  was  now  prac- 
tically made,  and  Charles  H.  was  always  in  want 
of  money.  Clarendon  might  think  he  was  another 
Burleigh,  but  he  proved  to  be  a  new  institution, 
a  detachable  Minister,  who  was '*  slipped  "  by  the 
King  when  he  was  disliked  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Privy  Council  was  restored,  but 
it  soon  became  unworkable,  and  was  replaced  for 
practical  purposes  by  what  vvc  may  by  anticipa- 
tion call  a  *'  Cabinet.*'  The  only  institutions  really 
restored  were  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book, 
i  and»  for  a  time,  everyone  who  did  not  agree 
to  these  was  treated  as  a  rebel.  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  were  driven  from  the 
livings  from  which  they  had  but  recently  driven 
the  Episcopalians,  and  laws  were  passed  to  punish 
what  had  always  been  illegal — ^worship  separate 
from   that  of  the  parish  churches. 

Charles  tL*s  rdgn  is  a' period  of  great  changes, 
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made  quietly.  The  taxation  of  the  clergy,  which 
had  been  a  burning  question  in  1297,  was  settled 
by  a  verbal  concordat  between  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Archbishop.  The  appropriation  of  supplies 
by  the  House  of  Commons  (a  matter  far  more 
important  than  the  grant)  was  made  permanent, 
because  Charles  did  not  want  the  money  needed 
for  the  war  to  be  seized  to  pay  his  private  debts. 
A  Civil  List  was  established.  A  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  passed,  not  to  introduce  the  use  of  writs 
with  that  name,  but  to  provide  penalties  against 
evasion  thereof.  Attainders  became  things  of  the 
past ;  even  impeachments  began  to  grow  rusty,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  elaborate  arguments  about 
the  machinery  thereof  in  Danby's  Case.  The 
payment  of  wages  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  their  constituents,  which  had  been 
necessary  in  the  early  years  to  induce  men  to 
undertake  the  irksome  business,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  some  unwillingness  of  boroughs  to 
return  members,  but  which,  with  the  desire,  grow- 
ing from  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  to  get  for  one- 
self, or  for  one's  political  prot^frds,  seats  in  the 
House,  had  gradually  declined,  now  came  finally  to 
an  end.  It  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  King  to 
ease  his  relations  with  the  House  by  distributing 
pensions  and  favours,  a  method  of  **  influence  *' 
which  grew  steadily  until,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  partly  abolished, 
because  of  the  increasing  indignation  felt  by  the 
party  which  at  any  given  time  happened  to  be 
out  of  office. 

But,  above  all,  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
is  the  period  of  the  **  Popish  Plot,"  not  Oates's 
imaginary  one,  but  the  real  intention  of  the 
King  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  religion  of  his 
mother,  himself,  his  brother,  his  cousin,  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  of  Ireland,  to  supremacy  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Hence  his  attempts  at 
'*  toleration,*'  by  which  orthodox  Nonconformists 
gained  fitful  relief,  and  even  the  **  Friends,"  whom 
those  Nonconformists  had  so  bitterly  **  perse- 
cuted "  in  their  day  of  power  in  England,  old 
and  new.  Wc  need  not  go  over  the  story.  The 
design  failed,  at  first  because  Charles  was  deter- 
mined "  never  to  go  on  his  travels  again,"  and 
then  because  James  was  willing  to  do  so  rather 
than  undertake  what  was  impossible.  In  1688 
William  of  Orange  invaded  the  country  with  the 
connivance  of  the  '*  Whigs."  James  II.  became 
legally  dead,  his  son  was  assumed  to  be  an  im- 
postor, his  heir  succeeded,  Mary,  and  she  would 
not  reign  except  conjointly  with  her  husband. 
The  rcvohition  was  checked.  There  was  n(^ 
change.  A  new  question  had  arisen  and  been 
solved:  Would  we  have  a  "Popish  "  King?  An 
"  Exclusion  "  Bill  had  been  proposed  in  1678,  and 
after  ten  years  was  passed.  A  **  Whig  "  was 
one  whose  zeal  for  Protestantism  was  a  little  more 
than  his  loyalty  to  the  royal  house,  a  **  Tory  " 
was  one  whose  Protestant  zeal  was  a  little  less. 
The  decision  cost  blood  and  money.  We  need  do 
no  more  than  mention  Killiecrankie  and  La  Hogue 
to  prove  that  point.  The  **  Revolution  of  1688  " 
was  neither  "  bloodless  "  nor  a  **  revolution." 


CONTINENTAL   CONTINUATIO 
SCHOOLS.! 

MISS  BARGER'S  account  of  the  conti 
schools  is  opportune  in  the  date 
appearance,  especially  in  view  of  C 
in  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill  before  the 
of  Commons  last  session,  a  clause  whit 
powers  school  boards  to  make  bye-laws 
ing  the  attendance  at  continuation  classe 
the  age  of  seventeen  of  young-  persons  **  u 
not  otherwise  receiving  a  suitable  educ 
Her  account  of  these  classes  is  valuable,  as 
ing  what  sort  of  education  is  found  to  be 
able  "  for  evening  classes  in  such  cnlij 
centres  as  Baden,  where  continuation  schc 
compulsory  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
Zurich,  where  they  are  voluntary,  ^^lss 
is  not  correct  in  saying  (p.  13)  that  Badei 
only  German  State  where  attendance  b  • 
sory  for  girls.  It  is  compulsory  now  c 
whole  of  Bavaria,  in  Wurtemberg,  in  \ 
and  Saxe-Meiningen.  In  other  respc 
account  is  not  only  accurate  but  ei 
readable. 

Continuation  schools  in  Baden  were  fin 
lished  by  the  State  in  1874;  from  the  fi 
have  been  compulsory  both  for  boys  an 
Every  child  on  leaving  the  elementary  « 
the  age  of  fourteen,  unless  it  passes  t 
higher  school,  has  to  attend  continuation 
for  three  hours  a  week,  the  boys  for  tw< 
and  the  girls  for  one.  With  us  those  wh 
need  this  further  education  are  just  those  ' 
not  voluntarily  seek  it,  and  the  first  great 
tage  of  the  compulsory  system  is  that  tl 
saved  from  themselves.  The  next  adv, 
very  clearly  brought  out  by  Miss  Barger, 
the  continuation  school  does  not  have  to 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  Tl 
sents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  concK 
things  at  home.  The  third  advantage 
employers  are  forced  to  allow  their  you 
ployees  to  attend,  and  as  the  organis 
classes  is  according  to  occupation,  the  he 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  em| 
e.f^.,  baker  apprentices  attend  in  the  afi 
when  the  rounds  for  the  day  are  over,  aw 
girls  in  domestic  service  have  classes 
morning. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  have  direct 
upon  the  daily  employment  of  the  pupi 
Barger  shows  how  this  is  carried  out  in 
districts  and  in  the  trade  schools,  and  inci' 
shows  how  these  continuation  school* 
operated  to  preserve  and  develop  local  in- 
in  large  villages  and  country  towns.  F« 
the  course  provided  is  wholly  domesl 
literary ;  the  State  evidently  dees  not  fav 
idea  of  training  women  for  commero 
discipline  is  freer  and  more  friendly  than 
elementary  school,  as  it  should  be.  ^fiss 
noted  only  one    case    of    forcible    ejecuori 

1  "Continuation  School  Work  in  the  Grand  Docby  of  Bv 
Canton  Zurich.'     By  Florence  E.  Barger.     34  pp.    Board  of  1 
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to  think  what  discipline  would  be  in 
if  compulsion  were  introduced  and  the 
ere  flooded  with  unwilling'  pupils*  The 
e  of  Scotland  will  he  more  relevant  for 
hat  of  Baden,  lor  your  German  boy  is 
sly  organisable  when  compared  with  his 
ocval. 

has  tackled  the  problem  on  voluntary 
?l  here,  too,  al!  employers  of  standing 
I  condition  of  apprenticeship  that  their 
Es  attend  the  continuation  classes  in 
rs,  i.t\,  two  morning^s  and  two  after- 
/eek.  This  is  a  great  help  to  regularity 
Mice,  as  any  case  of  absence  is  at  once 
by  the  school  to  the  employer.  The 
:oo,  are  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
and  commercial  life  of  the  town* 
nany  Swiss  cantons  have  adopted  com- 
ill  the  Zurich  teachers,  without  exccp- 
in  favour  of  the  voluntary  system.  The 
pulsion  they  wish  to  see  exercised  is  in 
>f  the  employer  who  refuses  to  allow  the 

time  ofl.  Miss  Barg-er  speaks  hig:hly 
ig'cr   and   orderly    spirit   of   work    which 

difhculties  of  discipline  do  not  seem  to 


own  country  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
c  are  not  yt*t  ripe  for  ccimjiulsion,  we 
ny  rate,  making  progress.  The  Act  of 
ich  put  the  continuation  classes  under 
authority  as  the  technical  schtwls,  has 
Ossible  to  g^rade  and  correlate  the  work 
the  evening  schools  of  our  big  towns. 
e  and  effort  is  saved,  pupils  are  entered 
BS  instead  of  isolated  classes,  and  the 
the  work  is  improved.  The  raising  of 
ard  seemed    for  the  time   to  check   the  j 

the  classes,  fjut  that  was  inevitable, 
kti sties  show  that  it  is  now  past.  The 
Is  now  in  England  are  : 
secure  that  the  children  join  the  con- 
classes  immediately  on  leaving  the  day 
ven  in  places  which  are  most  successful 
spect,  like  Manchester,  there  are  still 
I  50  per  cent,  who  join  after  one  year's 
onger. 

secure  the  co-operation  of  employers, 
pally  smaller  employers.  Until  this  is 
the  further  development  of  evening 
ay  lead  to  serinus  intellectual  strain 
e  of  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The  time 
fi  of  this  age  spends  in  the  con- 
Jlass  should  count  as  part  of  his  day*s 


ther  Exercises  in  Ffench  Grafumnr,  By  F.  M.  S. 
91   pp.     (Ppnl.)     IS.    ^d. — Thrsr    exercises    are 

upper  forms,  and  deal  with  the  $ynt;ix  of  the 
ilarly  with  the  us**  of  the  moods  and  lenses, 
y  of  the  exercises  contnin  words  in  italics  to 
or  explained «  or  both,  and  a  continued  piece  of 
d  from  a  well-known  French  author,  including 
iscs^    IS    introdiiced  here   and    there.     The  last 

ore  devoted  to  ihe  use  of  prepositions  and  to 
n  of  words  respect i%*cly. 


IBIS  IN  URBEM. 

WHEN  the  melancholy  Ovid  finished  his 
'*Tristia/'  he  prefaced  it  with  the  well- 
known  line  J 
Tarvf,  nee  invideo,  sine  me,  liber,  ibis  in  urbem, 
and,  indeed,  to-day  the  hook  has  cotiie  down  in 
show'ers  upon  the  capital.  London  is  full  of 
series ;  classics  in  gretn  and  red  woo  shillings 
every  day  from  the  cheap  reader.  All  our  reading 
has  cheapened;  and  the  present  decade  scoffs  at 
library  editions^  when  it  can  buy  its  Ruhkin  and 
its  Grote,  its  Darwin  and  its  Sismondit  for  a  frac- 
tion of  their  old  prices,  We  cannot  tell  if  people 
read  the  books  :  we  do  not  believe  that  people 
know  and  study  them  :  but  they  buy  them,  and 
their  dainty  bookcases  are  part  of  the  new  simple 
life. 

He  fore  us  lie  two  dozen  (no  disrespect  is  in- 
tended in  thus  arithmetically  lumping  the  treasure 
of  the  brain)  of  **  Everyman's  "  books.  No 
need  nowadays  tc*  say  that  they  come  from  Mr, 
J,  M.  Dent,  and  that  probably  they  were  printed, 
sewn,  pasted,  bound,  pressed  and  packed  in  the 
Garden  City.  Each  costs  a  shilling,  the  sum 
which  wt;  have  come  to  associate  with  the  bound 
reprint.  First  comes  some  I^uskin  :  '*  Sesame  and 
Lilies/"  '*  The  Two  Paths,'*  and  **  The  King  of 
the  Ciolden  River  *'  form  one  volume,  and  Sir 
Uliver  Lodge  writes  the  introduction.  **  The 
Elements  of  Drawing,"  with  a  preface  by  a 
student  of  Ruskin,  and  **  IVe-Raphaelitism  "  and 
kindred  essays  follow ;  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  in- 
troduces the  book.  Mr.  Selwyn  Image,  an  old 
pupil  of  the  Master's,  writes  a  preface,  enthusiastic  j 
and  discriminating,  for  *'  The  Seven  Lamps. 
All  the  old  illustrations  we  have  come  to  know 
so  well  are  in  these  volumes.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  every  man  will  read  Elyot's  *' Govern- 1 
our,'*  edited  hy  I*rof.  Foster  Watson^  but  many 
people  will  dip  into  it  and  will  be  rewarded.  It  ts 
full  of  information  in  its  nooks  and  corners,  and  is 
a  second  Montaigne.  We  welcome  heartily  the 
Spenserian  version  of  the  "  Aencid,**  by  Mr. 
Fairfax- Taylor :  it  is  a  companion  to  Worsley, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  suitability  of  the  1 
stanji^a :  it  is  in  one  volume.  The  second  ' 
volume  is  by  Mr.  Royde,  and  includes  the 
"  Eclogues  and  Georgics  "  in  blank  verse. 
The  translator  contributes  a  preface  and  a  con- 
cluding sonnet  from  that  frequent  source  of  ad- 
mirable work,  a  bed  of  sickness. 

1   pass  !   but  Mantua's  reed  shall   murmur  still 
And  in  rapt  ears  ambrosia]  music  sing. 

Mr.  \V,  F.  Kirby  has  boldly  translated  the 
**  Kalevala  *'  into  the  Hiawatha  metre  in  two 
volutnes.  No  popular  edition  by  an  Englishman 
had  appeared,  though  Mr.  Nutt,  in  his  **  Popular 
Studies  in  Mythology,"  had  highly  praised 
this  collection  of  Finnish  epical  songs ;  the  trans- 
lation was  really  needed,  Dennis's  famous 
**  Cities  of  Etruria,**  in  tw^o  volumes,  is  edited 
by  Prof,  Lindsay,  The  book  has  never  been 
really  superseded,  for  the  Etruscan  is  even  now  a 
mystery;  and,  as  the  editor  says,   Dennis  is  al- 
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ways  fresh  and.  interesting.  Tytler*s  **  Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Translation  *'  is  as  admirable 
reading  as  it  was  when  first  published,  and  should 
go  along  with  Matthew  Arnold's  famous  essay. 
Does  translation  belong,  like  so  many  other  efforts 
in  art,  to  its  own  decade  or  century?  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  essay  has  not  been  revised  as  far 
as  the  Greek  type  goes  :  there  is  scarcely  a  Greek 
line  quoted  which  does  not  bristle  with  mistakes 
in  printing.  An  admirable  reprint  in  two  volumes 
is  Thierry's  **  Norman  Conquest,"  so  much  fuller 
of  sympathy  and  hate  than  our  primers  and  our 
larger  books  are  to-day.  The  Bible  is  edited  in 
four  volumes.  Law  and  History  (two),  Prophecy 
and  Poetry  (one),  and  Wisdom  Literature. 
The  text  is  the  usual  one;  the  apocryphal  books 
are  in  their  right  places,  and  the  rearrangement, 
though  slight,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  edition. 
*  *  Ancient  Hebrew  Literature  *  *  is  its  title ;  Mr. 
Bruce  Taylor  supplies  a  brief  introduction.  It  is 
a  pity,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Dent  will  not  try  a 
Shorter  Bible  for  the  use  of  schools,  though  we 
are  well  aware  that  as  yet  no  such  Bible  has  been 
welcomed. 

Sismondi's  **  Italian  Republics  *'  and  Dean 
Stanley's  **  Eastern  Church  "  were  both  well 
worth  putting  within  the  poor  student's  reach  : 
both  are  emphatically  reference  books.  Lockhart's 
**  Life  of  Burns,"  with  a  very  brief  introduction, 
is  sure  to  be  popular,  for  the  selection  of  the 
letters  at  the  close  shows  the  poet  on  a  side  not 
generally  known.  Of  course,  other  books  on 
Burns  have  also  to  be  read,  if  we  need  a  biography 
of  that  **  wandering  voice."  John  Bright 's 
**  Selected  Speeches  "  (one  vol.)  are  taken  from 
Prof.  Thorold  Rogers's  edition.  There  is  a 
^reat  deal  more  to  be  published  if  every 
man  is  to  know  John  Bright 's  English  well ; 
and  this  reprint  might  (if  copyright  allowed) 
have  been  made  three  times  as  long. 
**  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,"  by  Francis 
Gallon,  is  a  slightly  abbreviated  reprint  of 
the  1883  edition.  It  will  certainly  be  welcomed, 
if  only  for  the  tardy  awakening  of  interest  in 
the  subject  of  human  eugenics,  which  Mr.  Francis 
Galton  has  done  so  much  to  forward.  Quite  a 
small  library  of  books  dealing  with  new  phases 
of  old  psychological  questions  might  be  pub- 
lished. Thev  all  are  trying  to  regulate  the  clock 
of  life. 

'*The  Travels  of  Mungo  Park"  is  always 
worth  reprinting,  for  it  appeals  to  the  unrestful 
explorers  who  still  come  to  our  schoolrooms 
(even  though  out  of  place  there),  and  to  the 
missionary  spirits,  whose  number  no  amount 
of  education  or  external  influences  will,  in 
all  probability,  increase  or  lessen.  The  last 
volume  to  notice  is  a  revised  reprint  of 
Dr.  Butler's  "Ancient  Atlas."  It  is  well 
and  clearly  done;  but  though  it  sounds  un- 
gracious to  say  so,  it  is  not  **  Everyman's  " 
Ancient  Atlas.  Every  man  needs  atlases,  and 
maps  of  countries ;  much  more  does  he  need 
dozens  of  little  insets  dealing  with  special  periods, 
wars,  lives,  and  civilisations.    Labberton  made  an 


attempt  in  this  direction ;  but  so  far  no  c 
had  the  courage  to  print  a  dozen  laige  nu 
a  hundred  small  ones.  The  same  remark 
to  English  history,  and  more  forcibly  still 
two  great  periods  of  early  and  later  m 
history.  But  a  shilling  is  a  shilling,  and  1 
de  Bury  would,  if  he  could,  rise  from  hi 
to  thank  the  publishers  and  editors  of  this 
which  is  probably  but  beginning  its 
through  the  world — for  as  yet  only  a 
million  and  a  half  books  have  been  sold. 


ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 
Reprints,  Selections,  and  a  Histos 

WE  will  begin  with  the  history  (i);  fo 
some  features  that  distingiush  il 
antly  from  the  ordinary  school  his 
literature,  which,  like  the  world,  **  is  to 
with  us."  It  is  not  overburdened  with 
dates,  and  details ;  it  is  not  in  the  least  i 
psedia.  But  it  gives  a  good  general  accoun 
development  of  English  literature,  and  of  tl 
names  and  books  about  which  ever)-  e 
Englishman  and  Englishwoman  ought  t( 
something;  it  also  contains  many  portra 
other  illustrations.  Though  too  diffuse  tt 
ideal  class-book,  it  would  be  an  excellent  a 
to  a  school  library  and  prize-list.  One  cor 
able  feature  is  the  **  Literary  Map  of  Eng 
which  would  have  delighted  Leigh  Hunt,  wh 
fully  imagined  this  very  thing  in  one  of  hi 
charming  essays. 

From  the  same  American  publishers,  1 
Heath,  comes  a  daintily  produced  edition 
important  and  interesting  Middle  English 
**  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  "  (2).  V 
careful  and  complete  introduction,  its  d\ 
text  (from  the  earlier  manuscript  in  the 
Museum  and  the  later  in  the  Bodleian),  \ 
and  valuable  notes  and  glossary,  Prof, 
edition  exemplifies  all  the  best  qualities  of 
can  scholarship. 

An  old-fashioned  title  and  a  somewhat  u 


1  (1)  "The  Making  of  English  Literature."  By  W.  H 
X'+-474  np.     (Heath.)    5*. 

(2)  "The  Owl  and  the  NightinRalc."  Edited  by  ProC  J. 
( Bel les-Lettres  Series.)    lxIx+2;8  pp.     (Heath.)    3X  6t/.  net. 

(5)  "  The  Harp  of  Youth :  a  Book  of  Poetry  foe  School  k 
Edited  by  W.  Jcnkyn  Thomas.     372  pp.     (Nelson.) 

(4)  "A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Scoool  and  Home."  Selected*' 
by  M.  G.  Edgar.  Part  i.,  128  pp.  ;  part  ii.,  138  pp.  (Ham|k! 
part. 

(5)  "  Illustrations  of  English   Literature."      (The  Carmelite 
"  From   Wyatt  to  Webster,"  by   C.    L.  Thomson,    xi+itt  fV 
Herrick    to   Dryden,"   by  G.   B.  Stllon.      x  +  175   po.    'Fron 
Stevenson,"  by  C.  L.  Thomson.     ix+i9a  pp.     (Horace  ManiuU 
each  volume. 

(6)  "Stories  from  the  Saga  of  'Burnt  NjdL'"  Parti  "T* 
Gunnar."     By  Beatrice  E.  Clay.     187  pp.     (Horace  MarBhrfL) 

(7)  "  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf."  Selected  and  edited  by  Beatrio 
63  DP.     (Blackie.)    M. 

(8)  "Grace  Abounding  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress."  ByJofci 
The  text  edited  by  Dr.  John  Brown.  viiH-432  pp.  (Gambridgct 
Pre«s  )     4^.  td.  nr t. 

(9)  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland."  By  Lewis  ObtoI 
illustrations  by  John  Tenniel.  Miniatture  edition,  sox  pp.  (^ 
IS.  net. 

(10)  "  Froissart's  Chronicles:  Border  War&re  andef  Ed«ra 
Richard  H."  Blackic's  English  School  Texts,  edited  hf  Vr. 
Rou!>e.     124  pp.    (Blackie.)    6</. 

(11)  "Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum."  Sdiud.vitb 
duction  and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Castleman.     xvii+40  pp.    (Heath-) 
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ling  may  Injure  the  success  of  Mr.  Jenkyn 
's  book'of  poetry  (3}.  If  so,  it  will  be  a 
jie.  For  the  selection  is  made  with  taste 
yment;  and  though  its  editor  expressly, 
B  properly,  defends  the  inclusion  of  **  hack- 
pieces  in  a  book  for  school  use,  there  is 
roportion  of  unhackneyed  matter,  and  all 
ry  good.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  insert 
ons  after  famous  pictures  :  G.  F.  Watts 's 
r   Warrior  "    and    "  Sir     Galahad  "     are 

welcome. 
er  school  poetry-book  is  * '  A  Treasury  of 
•r  School  and  Home/'  by  M.  G.  Edgar  (4), 
mpleted  in  five  parts.  The  first  two  parts 
ire  us,  and  in  each  the  publishers  offer  a 
ul  sixpenny  worth — 12S  pages  of  large, 
i€  in  a  most  attractive  cover.    The  selection 

rather  too  many  poems  of  the  magazine 

distinguished  from  the  eternal  favourites, 
e  is  nothing  that  falls  below  a  respectable 
L 

olumes  of  **  Illustrations  of  English  Litera- 
n  "  The  Carmelite  Classics  *'  (5)  might 
>c  described  as  Ward*s  English  Poets  and 
Prose-Writers  rolled  into  one  for  the  use 
eginner-  But  the  selection  is  an  indepen- 
e,  and  the  needs  and  capacities  of  pupils 

fourti-tn  and  eighteen  years  of  age  have 
pt  in  viuw.  Of  the  three  volumes  before 
two  for  which  Miss  C.  L.  Tliomson  is 
[bJe  seem  to  come  as  near  to  perfection  as 
rble.  The  poetry  is  chosen  with  an  un- 
nstinct  for  the  best;  and  the  prose  pieces 
jog  enough  to  possess  a  certain  complete- 
rtiss  Sellon  has  been  less  successful  in 
r  **  scrappiness.  *' 

Ig-htful  rt-ading-book  for  small  boys  and 
'•  The  Story  of  Gunnar  "  {6),  adapted  from 
>asent's  translation  of  the  Saga  of  **  Burnt 
>y  ^Tiss  Beatrice  Clay,  headmistress  of  the 
I    School,    Chester.     Miss    Clay    has    also 

most  welcome  selection  from  "  The  Saga 
■  Olaf  **  (7).  in  l^ongfellow's  **  Tales  of  a 
e  Inn,'*  The  introductions  to  these  two 
are  models  of  writing  that  is  at  once 
y  and   simple. 

latest  addition  to  the  Cambridge  English 
f  is  Hunyan*s  "  Grace  Abounding  **  and 
m's  Progress  *'  (8),  textually  edited  by  the 
r.  John  Brown.  The  textual  editing  has 
ne  with  the  care  characteristic  of  this  valu- 
ies. 

»rint  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  is  the  minia- 
ilion  of  *'  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
(9),  which  gives  us  for  a  shilling  an  un- 
ci **  Alice  "  in  large  type  and  with  the 
I  illustrations,  in  a  volume  of  the  size  of  the 
sn  Treasurj*  '*  series. 

touse  has  added  a  selection  from  Berners' 
ion  of  *^  Froissart's  Chronicles  "  (10) — the 
elating  to  border  warfare  under  Edward 
I  his  house — to  his  English  School  Texts, 
cfulness  of  these  plain  *'  texts  '*  depends 
on  the  willingness  and  competence  of  the 

to  supply  the  editing.     In  the  hands  of  a 
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teacher  who  will  take  the  requisite  trouble  the 
may  be  very  useful  indeed. 

A  sixpenny  **  Sohrab  and  Rustum '*   (11)  will, 
ux  hope,  win  new  admirers  for  this  noble  poem, 
which  experience  shows  to  be  a  favourite  with  boy- 
readers.     The  notes  are  good ;  we  could  have  dis-^^ 
pensed  with  the  **  appreciations  '*  prefixed.  ^H 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS.  fl 

TH  E  report  of  the  Classical  Association  on  the 
teaching  of  Latin  (p.  425}  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  educational  progress.  Coin- 
cident with  it  there  is  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  a  Circular  (No.  574)  on  the 
same  subject,  the  recommendations  of  which 
are  almost  identical.  While  the  latter,  how<^B 
ever*  deals  only  with  boys'  schools  in  whicfc^B 
Latin  is  taught,  but  not  Greek,  and  not  with 
girls'  schools,  the  report  is  concerned  w^ith 
two  classes  of  schools  :  (a)  the  public  schools  (and 
preparatory  schools  leading  up  to  them)  w^itli  a 
leaving  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  {h) 
schools  under  a  local  education  authority  with  a 
leaving  age  of  about  sixteen.  Girls'  schools  are 
not  definitely  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  Classical  Association  shares  the  opinion  of  the 
fioard  of  Education  that  the  problem  of  girls* 
schools  is  materially  different,  and  that  the  sug- 
gestions made  cannot  be  applied  to  them  without 
large  modifications. 

But  both  the  report  and  the  circular  offer  this 
clear  gain.     They  define  the  position  of  Latin  in 
education    and  suggest  a  reasonable  course  for  its 
study.     They  should  put  an  end  to  the  long  perio^^ji 
of  indecision  with  regard  to  it.      In  the  old  day^| 
Latin  w^as  the  chief,   if  not   the  only,   character- 
istic of  a  secondary  school.      But  with  the  intro- 
duction  of  new   subjects   like   modern   languages 
and    experimental    science,  its    position     required 
readjustment     The  teaching  of  Latin,   to  justtf;' 
itself,   must  fill  a  definite  function  and  pursue  i 
aims  with  scientific  precision.     The  circular  leaves 
no   doubt  as    to   the   importance   of  Latin  in 
curriculum  of  a  secondary  school.    It  is 
an    essential    part    of    a    complete    modern    education, 
I   ^tudy    of    the    development    of     European     institutions    is 
possible  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin,   for  tn   it  an?  con- 
I    taincd    the    records    of    the    development    of    law,    relig^ion, 
1   literature,   and  thought.     Latin   is   an   essential    instrumeill 
I    for  the  etiucalcd  use  of  the  English  language,  and  a  kno 
I   ledge    of    it    is    necessary    to    any    scientific    study    of 
Romanrc  languages,     A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
Latin   language  is   the   most   valuable   help   to   understand" 
I    ing   the  general  principles  of  the  European   languages,   and 
I    its  regular   and  forma!  syntax   is  a   valuable   corrective 
I   the  loose  phrasing  which  easily  arises  from  the  syntactii 
I    freedom  of  English. 

The  three  objects  of  its  study  are  again  clear! 
stated  in  the  circular  to  be : 

(i)  A  careful  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strucCui 
of  the  language;  (a)  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
important  authors  of  the  classical  period  ;  and  (3)  a*  mui 
knowledge   as  can   be  obtained  of  the   history   and   life 
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Rome,    especially    during    the    century    preceding    and    the 
century  following  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  objects  are  to  be  attained  first  by  the 
proper  correlation  of  Latin  with  other  studies,  and 
secondly  by  improved  methods  of  teaching-  Latin 
itself.  Latin  should  not  be  begun  until  boys  have 
received  a  thoroug^h  grounding  in  the  elements 
of  Engflish  grammar,  the  analysis  of  the  simple 
sentence,  and  the  main  kinds  of  relative  and  sub- 
ordinate sentences.  If  they  know  so  much  before 
they  begin  Latin,  they  may  afterwards  dispense 
with  separate  instruction  in  formal  English 
grammar.  Latin  should  be  begun  about  the  age 
of  eleven.  It  should  not  be  begun  at  the  same 
time  as  another  foreign  lang^uage.  French  should 
be  learnt  for  at  least  one  year  before,  and  Greek 
should  not  be  begun  until  at  least  one  year  after. 
When  begun,  Latin  should  have  a  lesson,  if  pos- 
sible, every  day,  but  not  less  than  four  times  a 
week.  All  this  is  excellent.  Equally  excellent 
are  the  methods  of  instruction  set  forth  alike  in 
the  report  and  the  circular. 

The  course  of  work  falls  into  two  sections.  The 
first  is  preparatory,  covering  one  or  two  years. 
In  the  second  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
Latin  literature  proper.  The  limitation  of  the 
preliminary  period  to  two  years  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  this  enables  the  student  who  has 
but  four  or  five  years  for  the  subject  ample  time 
for  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  chief  literature. 
The  object  of  the  preliminary  period,  as  the  report 
puts  it,  is  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of 
**  common  words,  common  forms,  and  common 
constructions,"  Le.,  of  the  essentials  of  vocabu- 
lary, accidence,  and  syntax,  which  will  be  most 
often  required  in  reading  a  classical  author.  Non- 
essentials and  all  irregularities  except  those  most 
frequently  recurring  are  to  be  eschewed.  At  this 
stage  a  boy  wants,  and  should  get,  a  sound  work- 
ing; knowledge  of  the  main  facts  and  principles  of 
the  language.  Details  and  minutiae  come  later, 
and  can  be  added  as  he  goes  along.  The  report 
wisely  leaves  to  the  teacher  his  discretion  as  to  the 
precise  method  of  instruction,  but  insists  in  the 
early  stages  on  abundant  oral  work  and  plenty  of 
translation  and  retranslation,  usually  in  connection 
with  the  Latin  text.  The  circular  adds  the  vital 
principle  that  the  work  should  be  based  through- 
out upon  the  study  of  complete  sentences. 

The  courses  recommended  in  the  second  section 
aim  at  broadening  the  usual  course  of  reading 
and  at  giving  a  boy  a  better  conception  of  the  work 
of  the  great  classical  writers  as  a  whole.  If  they 
be  followed,  a  boy's  knowledge  of  Latin  at  sixteen 
should  be  far  less  scrappy  than  at  present,  and  he 
should  get  some  idea  of  style  and  literary  form. 
The  whole  report  thus  breathes  an  appeal  to  intel- 
ligence and  common  sense;  it  raises  the  teaching 
of  Latin  to  a  higher  plane,  and  cannot  fail  of  a 
far-reaching  effect.  But  while  it  may  have  been 
an  advantage  to  have  considered  separately  the 
needs  of  the  two  classes  of  schools,  in  practice 
it  will  he  impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast 
line  between  them  ;  many  boys  in  public  schools 
leave  **  at  about  sixteen,**  and  many  in  the  other 


I  secondary  schools  will  g^o  on  with  Latin  to 

,  age.     The  books  recommended  for  the  two 

are  much  the  same;   the   objects  pursued 

vary  in  essence,  but  only  in  quantity ;  and  t 

practical  difference  appears  to  be  that  or 

goes  further  in   its   reading^   than  the  oth 

latter  besides  making  no  attempt  at  con 

Latin    prose    or    Latin    verse-     Any   furtl 

tempt    at    differentiation     seems    to    be 

j  another  difficulty  to  the  two  which  are  alii 

in  the  report.     The  first  is  that  of  co-ord 

I  the   work   of   boys   who    come  to  the  sec 

:  school  later  than   twelve    without  having 

'   Latin,  and   the  other   is   the    want  of  coi 

teachers  for  the  important  elementary  sti 

learning   the  language.      The  association 

I   mistic  enough  to  think  that  the  increased  < 

j  will  create  an  increased  supply. 


THE  TEACHING   OF    SHAKESPEAi? 
SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  newly  formed  English  Association  seems 
develop  into  an  active  society  of  teachers  an 
anxious  to  secure  improved  methods  of  tead 
English  language  and  literature.  The  list  of  offic 
prises  the  names  of  many  authorities  who  have 
known  for  their  efforts  to  make  the  study  of 
literature  a  more  attractive  and  important  fes 
modern  education. 

Though  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  assodal 
held    as    recently    as    January     last,     there    are 
evidences  of   the  enthusiasm   and   activity  of  the  e 
committee    and    members.     Lectures    are   giwn  frc 
to     time     by     distinguished     scholars  ;     the    next 
delivered    by    Prof.    A.    C.    Bradley    at    Universit}' 
Gowcr     Street,     London,     VV.C,     on     November 
6   p.m.,    and    is   open    to    members    of   the   as>ociai 
their   friends. 

The  association  has  begun  also  the  publication  d 

designed    to    assist    teachers    of     English    in    thei 

One  of  these  is  to  deal  with   the  teaching  of  Sha 

in    secondary    schools,    and    the    executive    commi 

sent  out  a  number  of  suggestions — which   are  int 

form    the    basis    of    further    discussion — in    the   foi 

provisional     leaflet.      We     are     permitted     to    pub 

suggestions,    and    we    are    hopeful    that    a    study 

may    lead    many    teachers    to    join     the    associati 

subsequently     to     assist     in     the     discussions.     TI 

general  secretary   is   Prof.    F.   S.    Boas,   Cranford, 

I    Kent,     and    the    hon.     secretary    and    assistant   l 

Miss     Elizabeth     Lee,     8,     Mornington     Avenue    M 

I    West  Kensington,  W.     Applications  for   forms  of  i 

I    ship  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Lee. 

'     Provisional  Suggestions  by  the  Exkcutivi  Com 
OF    THE    English    Association. 
L 

While  some  Shakespearean  teaching  may  well  fa 

I    of   the   lessons   in   literature   at   an    earlier  date,  tb 

I    of   the   plays   as   a   regular  part   of    the   curriculum 

I    be    deferred    until    the    age    of    twelve.       It   shouM 

(general  as  possible,  and  should  not  necessarily  inch 

reading  of  the  whole  of  any  play.     It  should  be  ca 

with  (i)  the  stories  of  several  plays ;  (a)  selected  p 

in    these    (some    being    committed    to    memory);  ( 


t  their  leadings  features  so  far  as  young  boys 
appreciate  them. 
Ays  suitable  for  such  study  between  the  ages  of 
nd  fourteen  are  limited  in  number,  the  themes  of 
f,g*,  *' Othello/*  *' Antony  and  Oeopatra,'* 
^  *'  Hamlet  *'  or  *'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  *') 
yond  the  pupils'  experience  and  range  of  under- 
From  several  points  of  view,  the  eleven  plays 
l4ow  arc  spc^cially  itui table,  and  some  such  order 
bJlowin^  may  be  sugj^estt'd  :  *'  Julius  Caesar/' 
erchant  of  Venice/'  '*  Twelfth  Night,*'  '*  King 
Ha  Midsummer  Night'**  Dream,'*  *' The 
As  Vou  Like  h,"  "Henry  V..*'  "  Rtchard 
Hhr  "  Henry   VHl.** 

passages  should  be  chosen  at  this  stage 
etic  beauty  as  much  as  for  their  dramatic 
song  or  a  few  detached  lines  may  serve 
as  well  as  the  familiar  sustained  speeches. 
lUld  not  at  present  be  mad*>  a  vehicle  for  gram- 
ftr  linguistic  instruction »  only  such  explanation 
Ven  as  is  necessary  to  their  comprehension, 
time  should  be  secured  for  Shakespearean  work  to 
the    study    of    one    play    each    term.       This    will 

tas  a  rule,  two  lesson  periods  a  week. 


U, 


lis  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  considerable 
y  be  made  upon  the  simple  introduction  which 
iven  at  the  earlier  a^e.  Pupils  should  be  made 
ith  the  chief  facts  of  Shakespeare  *s  career 
itions  of  stage-representation  in  his  time. 
<jf  the  plays  named  above  may  now  be 
udied  in  suitable  editions  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  year.  Attention  should  now  be  centred  on 
gitneral  dramatic  conduct  of  the  plot  j  (2)  the 
fclineation  of  character  ;  (3)  diction  and  metre ; 
lit  difficulties ;  (jj)  references  and  allusions ; 
es  of  the  story,  and  their  treatment  by  Shake- 
Fhe  following  plays  may  now  also  be  introduced 
ftchool  curriculum:  **  Richard  lU./'  **  Hamlet,*' 
/'  *'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,*'  and  **  Much 
othing.*' 

HI. 
n  upwards  the  students  should  be  competent 
comparison  between  Shakespearean  plays 
f  plays  as  weJl  as  comparison  with  other 
rk  known  to  the  pupils.  The  class-work 
eliide  consideration  of  a  number  of  plays  :  atten- 
l^be  drawn  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
^feistories,  and  Tragedies,  to  the  change  in 
R*s  outlook  and  temper,  and  in  his  style  and 
pin ;  some  introduction  niifiht  be  given  to 
■tan  criticism  and  bibliography, 
^■tage  pa  per- work »  follovvfd  by  the  teacher  *s 
Hj^ill  form  an  important  instrument  of  educa- 
^pklition,  sustained  vii'a  voce  discussion  by  the 
Bd  be  encouraged,  1  he  difliculty  of  providing 
Doks  for  all  the  pupils  can  be  got  over  only  by 
t^lection  on  the  teacher  *s  part  of  readings  from 
ng  critics.  It  is  advisable  that  pupils  should 
however,  one  good  text -book  of  Shakespearean 
try.  Every  school  in  which  work  of  a  fairly 
nature  is  done  should  obviously  possess  a 
ir^an  reference  library.  The  Knglish  Association 
ter  date  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books  suitable 
in  5uch  a  library. 

aching  so  often  tends  to  be  informative  rather 
ulate   literary   appreciation,    a   small    point    of 


practical  method  should  be  consistently  enforced,  A  few 
minutes  of  each  lesson,  however  Interesting  the  points 
may  be  that  formally  belong  to  it,  should  be  reserved  for 
the  reading  of  some  fme  passages  from  the  plays. 


I 


A  scheme  of  similar  nature  to  that  outlined  above 
enable  a  teacher  to  direct  and  modify  his  teaching  so 
to  preserve  due  balance  among  the  various  aspects 
Shakespearean  study.  H  certain  of  these  aspects  be  un 
avoidably  or  deliberately  omitted  from  the  teaching,  it  is 
well  to  know  exactly  which  have  been  fo  omitted ;  and 
a  teacher's  scheme  might  usefully  be  presented  to 
inspectors  in  order  that  misunderstanding  may  not  occur 
as  to  what  has  been  taught. 


REPORT    OF    THR    CLASSICAL    ASSOCLV 
T(0\  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF   L.\TIN.i 

This  report  falls  into  two  sections.  {A)  that  relating  to 
the  course  of  study  in  schools  with  a  leaving  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen^  and  in  schools  preparatory  thereto, 
{B)  that  relating  to  secondary  schools  under  a  local 
education   authoritv. 
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(A)  Schools  wmi  a  Leaving  Age  of  Ejoiitkes  or 
Nineteen,   and  Schools   PREfARATORV  TiiERETO. 

Prt'^aratory  Schools, — Wo  have  not  felt  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  consider  in  detail  the  character  or  scope  of  the  teach 
ing  that  a  child  should  receive  in  the  early  stages  of 
rducation,  but  we  venture  to  express  our  conviction  t 
it  is  desirable  that  the  greatest  importance  should  be 
attached  at  an  early  stage  to  the  study  of  English.  Before 
children  begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  they  sho 
have  learned  to  use  their  mother  tongue  with  some  dpgi 
of  correctness  and  fluency,  both  orally  and  in  writinj 
and  have  acquired  a  good  stock  of  words  and  a  habii 
orderly  and  connected  thought.  They  should  also  hu^ 
learned  to  read  aloud  with  accuracy  and  inleflig*Mice,  am 
so  far  as  possible,  with  taste;  and  they  should  have 
come  familiar  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  Engli; 
prose  and  verse  of  a  character  suitir'd  to  their  age.  \  fed 
ing  for  literature  may  thus  be  developed  which,  while 
the  highest  value  in  itself,  will  also  help  the  pupil  after 
w^ards  to  appreciate  the  classics.  An  elaborate  siudy 
English  grammar  is  not  useful  at  this  stage.  In  Engl 
it  is  not  form  but  function  which  in  ihe  main  d 
tingnishes  the  *'  parts  of  speech/*  and  the  chief  aim  of 
teaching  should  be  to  attain  a  mastery  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  sentence  structure  and  the  functions  of  words. 
The  teaching  of  the  elements  of  English  should  not 
enrumbered  with  distinctions  which  are  not  vital 
English  itself,  but  the  fundamental  grammatical  notioi 
should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  a  help  when 
pupils  approach   the  study  of  other  languages. 

Assuming,  th*^refore^  that  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
should    precede    the    study    of    any    foreign    language, 
desire  also  to  direct  atlenlion  to  the  disadvantages  atten( 
ing    ih*^    common    practice    of    beginning   a    second    forei 
language  before  the  pupil  has  acquired  an  adequate  kno' 
Itnige  of  the  first,   and  a  third  foreign  language  before   tl 
pupil    has    acquired    an    adequate    knowledge    of   either    the 


I  Report  of  a  Commitiee  of  the  Clateical  AsaociAtion  cortsiKTing  of  Pri 
E.  A.  Sonnwscheii^  <cbarrmftn),  R*v.  TanoD  G.  C.  BtU,  Prof.  R.  M.  f 
rowi,  Kev.  W.  C  Cottiptor,  Mii^s  Etbel  Gavin  (repr«:»cntaitve  of  ihe  H< 
miftres^ieft'  Associafioni,  Bev.  Dr.  J,  Gow  (repr»entAtive  of  tlw  H' 
miLiiei^'  Confertncr).  xMr.  A.  E.  Holme,  Sir  A.  F,  Hon,  Mr.  E.  D.  Mk  ^ 
field  (iepr<»cnrativr  of  ihc  Frtparatory  SchooU  AssociaiionX  Dr-  G,  G. 
A.  Miimiy,  R*v,  Dr.  J.  A.  N*irn,  Mr.  T.  E.  Piige,  Mr,  W.  E  P.  Paniin, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Ramj^ay,  Dr  W.  H  D.  Rou»e,  Mis*  Adete  F.  E.  Sander* 
<»epre»*nijiltve  of  the  Aii^i&iani  MiMrei^so' As«>ciMion),  Mii*  Lucy  Silcox, 
Rev.  Canon  R,  D,  Swallow  (rrprcFenralivi:  of  ibe  Headmasters' Associa- 
rion),  M  r.  W.  F.  Wition  (reprc^niativc  of  ibe  AkAiMani  Miutei»'  Attocta* 
tton>,  Mr.  C.  C&oksoo  t^ecrciaryK 
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first  or  the  second.  The  elements  of  three  foreign 
languages  taught  concurrently  take  up  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  school  day,  and  pupils  of  only  average  ability 
naturally  make  very  slow  progress  in  any  of  the  three 
languages,  and  consequently  tend  to  lose  interest  in  their 
work  and  to  do  it  mechanically.  We  think  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  if  it  were  recognised  that 
learners  should  never  begin  two  languages  at  or  about  the 
same  time,  but  should  have  been  well  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  one  language  before  beginning  a  second,  and 
well  grounded  » in  the  elements  of  the  second  before 
beginning  a  third. 

An  adult  who  desires  to  learn  a  language  finds  that  he 
succeeds  best  by  working  at  it  every  day.  In  the  same 
way  we  think  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  at  school 
when  a  pupil  beginning  a  new  language  has  a  daily  lesson 
in  it.  We  have,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  so 
-Obvious  a  principle  is  often  forgotten,  especially  in  girls' 
schools  as  regards  the  teaching  of  classics,  and  in  some 
boys*  schools  which  attempt  a  very  wide  curriculum.  Yet 
rf  several  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  between  one  lesson 
and  another,  the  original  impression  is  often  effaced  and 
the  work  has  to  be  done  afresh.  The  method  which  we 
are  recommending  also  tends  to  keep  the  pupils  interested 
in  their  work  and  encouraged  by  the  sense  of  making 
progress.  We  think  that  as  a  general  rule  pupils  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  their  first  foreign 
language  for  at  least  a  year  before  any  other  foreign 
language  is  taken  up,  and  to  their  second  foreign  language 
for  at  least  a  year  before  a  third  foreign  language  is 
begun.  When,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  a  modern 
language  taught  colloquially  and  at  an  early  age  is  the 
first  foreign  language  studied,  we  think  that  the  study  of 
Latin  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the  age  of  eleven. 
Greek  should  not  be  begun  until  the  pupil  is  at  least  able 
to  translate  an  easy  piece  of  narrative  Latin,  and  is  so 
familiar  with  the  commonest  inflexions  and  constructions 
that  he  can  use  them  correctly  in  composing  Latin 
sentences  of  a  simple  character. 

The  Study  of  Latin  :  Methods  of  Teaching. — In  the  early 
stages  of  learning  a  language  great  demands  on  the 
memory  are  inevitable,  and  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
making  these  demands  excessive  by  putting  before  the 
pupil  a  bewildering  mass  of  unfamiliar  words  and  in- 
flexions. In  teaching  the  elements  of  Latin,  we  should 
restrict  ourselves  to  what  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
reallv  useful  words,  inflexions,  and  constructions  should 
be  introduced  j^radually,  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
pupil's  mind  by  constant  practice  in  translating  from  and 
into  Latin.  By  thus  concentrating  attention  on  what  is 
of  common  occurrence  it  should  be  possible  for  the  pupil, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  to  acquire  a  working  know- 
ledg^i-  of  the  language  such  as  will  enable  him  to  pass 
without  great  difficulty  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  a 
Latin  author. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  principle 
of  concentrating  attention  on  what  is  common  and  essential 
is  constantly  violated  in  practice.  If  we  study  the 
grammar  questions  set  in  the  scholarship  examinations  of 
some  of  the  public  schools  or  in  university  matriculation 
examinations,  we  find  such  forms  asked  for  as  the  ablative 
plural  of  filia,^  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  like  tussis, 

1  Filiahus  is  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Latin  literature  until 
the  pupil  comes  to  the  "  Civil  War  "  of  Cae«ar  (where  it  occurs  once,  II.  108. 
3.  for  the  sake  of  distinction  f rom yf /m)  and  the  24th  book  of  Livy  (where  it 
also  occurs  once,  chap.  xxvi.  2,  according  to  the  MSS.  ;  hut  the  reading  is 
doubted  by  Weissenborn) ;  and  here  a  reference  to  the  dictionary  will  give 
the  information  required.  Elsewhere  Livy  u«es  filiis  in  the  sense  of 
''daughters"  (XXXVII.  57.   2,  i-x  efuahus  /ilns)\   so   too  Plautus  twice, 

without  any  word  to  indicate  the  gender,  such  as  duabus  C*SucVi."  567, 

"/*oe/7.  "  1123). 


amussis,  the  genitive  plural  of  accipiter  or  fot 
gender  of  gryps,  hydrops,  or  acer  (**  maple-tree 
forms  of  Greek  nouns  as  declined  in  Latin,  and 
non-existent  comparatives  and  superlatives  and  "  j 
parts  '*  of  verbs,  to  say  nothing  of  forms  which, 
they  occur  in  classical  authors,  are  no  necessary 
the  mental  outfit  of  the  beginner.  The  method  of 
ing  to  commit  the  whole  of  the  accidence  to  me 
an  early  stage  without  practice  in  the  use  of  d 
learned  is  kept  alive  by  such  questions,  and  the 
grammar  is  thus  divorced  from  the  study  of  actua 
A  similar  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  teadiin| 
syntactical  types,  especially  if  they  rest  on  i 
evidence,  such  as  non  dubito  quin  futurum  sit 
capiatur.  An  examination  of  the  Public  School  i 
Scholarship  papers,  reprinted  in  vol.  vi.  of  the 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  (Board  of  Ed 
will  show  that  many  of  the  sentences  set  in  them 
well  suited  to  test,  as  they  should,  whether  the  < 
possesses  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common 
tions  and  a  good  working  vocabulary. 

As  to  the  particular  shape  in  which  this  pr. 
common  words,  common  forms,  and  common 
tions  should  be  given,  more  than  one  method  is 
The  use  of  a  classical  author  at  the  stage  cont 
is,  indeed,  excluded  by  the  fact  that  no  classics 
satisfies  the  conditions ;  nor  could  extracts  fi 
classics  be  made  which  would  contain  only  the 
forms,  and  constructions  required.  But  it  is  po 
present  vocabulary  and  grammar  either  in  the 
isolated  sentences  or  in  the  shape  of  a  connected  1 
specially  written  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the  b 
is  to  combine  the  two — that  is,  to  construct  a  ver 
narrative  for  translation  into  English  and  isolated  s 
for  translation  into  Latin.  It  is  possible,  tboi 
easy,  to  write  a  connected  narrativ^e  in  which  ' 
grammatical  points  are  systematically  introduced 
vocabulary  gradually  extended.  The  merits  of  this 
are  that  sentences  woven  together  so  as  to  font 
tinuous  discourse  need  not  be  more  difficult  or  is 
construction,  and  are  from  the  nature  of  the  ca 
easily  intelligible  in  their  context  than  isolated  » 
that  words,  forms,  and  constructions  embedded  i 
text  of  meaning  acquire  a  certain  energy  and 
impressing  themselves  on  the  memory  which  t 
in  isolation  ;  and  that  the  mere  interest  of  the  s 
tributes  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading,  a 
from  construing.  On  the  other  hand,  exercises  < 
of  disconnected  sentences  for  translation  into  L 
their  value.  It  is  easier,  if  the  w^riter  does  not 
to  form  them  into  a  continuous  passage,  10 
exactly  the  words  and  grammatical  forms  in  w 
pupil  requires  practice,  to  concentrate  his  atta 
some  puzzling  construction,  excluding  for  the  tir 
difficulties,  whether  of  vocabulary  or  grammar, 
reiteration  to  make  him  thoroughly  familiar  wit) 
is,  perhaj)s,  worth  remarking  that  the  pupil  will  n 
Latin  from  doing  the  sentences  wrong :  it  i>  < 
that,  if  approximate  correctness  is  not  attained,  h< 
rewrite  the  sentences  in  which   he   has  made  mista 

;    that   he   may   retain    in   his   memory    the   impressicM 

I    idiomatic  piece  of  Latin. 

I        Public  Schools. — In  accordance  with  the  recomnK 

!    of    our    interim    report    presented    in    January.    i<» 
Classical    Association    has   adopted    the  principle 
the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  boys*  public  school* 
.should  be  taught  only  with  a  view  to  the  intellig'^ 
\v\^  o\.  vCxxwNv  ;i\x\Jcvw«>."     This    principle,   as  ve  « 


fiort,  doe*  not  exclude  a  study  of  grammar  or 
trc  of  simple  forms  of  composition  as  means  to 
\g  of  Greek  literature*  But  in  Lratiti  the  func- 
rammar  and  composition  must  be  defined  diflfer- 
f  shouJd  be  studied  not  only  as  a  means  to  the 

reading  of  Latin  auihors»  but  also  as  a  linguistic 
and  with  a  view  to  trainings  the  mind  in  habits 
Ifid  logical  thinking.  Perhaps,  however,  what 
ft  emphasis  is  that  the  literary  and  historic 
^  the  authors  read  should  not  be  neglected  even 
feer  stages  of  learning.  It  is  too  common  even 
esent   day    for    teachers   to   set    up   a   mechanical 

of  Latin  as  a  merely  format  gymnastic,  instead 
ng  It  as  a  literature  capable  of  exerting  a  strong 

upon  the  pupil  and  of  becoming  a  powerful 
for    the    1  raining    of    taste,    the    development    of 

and    the    awakening    of    intellectual    ambitions, 

never  be  forgotten  that  Latin  literature  has 
mtributed  to  making  the  life  and  literature  of 
bft  world  of  to-day  what  it  is.  These  two  ends 
mad  literary  study  are,  however,  not  inconsistent 
another.  Latin  may  and  should  be  so  taught 
Jse  them  both  at  the  same  time*  The  practice 
lilton    is  of  the  utmost   importance,    not   only   as 

habits  of  clear  thinking,   but  as  giving  a  fuller 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Lntin   language. 
of  the  Study  of  l,atin, — The  ends  to  be  kept  in 
he   study    of    Latin    are,    therefore,    two :    (i)    the 

reading  of  the  more  important  Latin  authors  \ 
uistic  and  logical  discipline.  In  connection  with 
of  these  ends,  the  committee  desires  to  direct 
to  the  importance  of  planning  out  the  course 
f  on  some  well-considered  principle,  so  as  to 
M  protilable  as  possible  and  representative  of 
^t  in  Latin  literature, 

of  /?  t^^  Jill  jt,'.— Considering  the  fact  that  the 
|bf  pupils  will  not  read  mnny  new  Lai  in  books 
f  have  left  school,  the  committee  feels  that 
mnot  be  too  careful  in  the  selections  which  thev 
Uithors  for  study  ;  much  energy  is  wasted  at  the 
mc   by   a   haphazard    meth<:>d    of   procedure-     The 

has  therefore  considered  (a)  which  authors  are 
Ih  reading  at  school,  and  (b)  in  what  order  they 
taken,  in  vi'nv  partly  of  their  linguistic  difliculty, 
the  suitability  of  their  contents  for  reading  at 
fcges.     In    drawing    up    the    scheme    appended    to 

of    the    report,     the     committee    has    had     the 

of  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  experienced 
who     have     co-operated     with     a    sub-committee 

for  this   purpose;^   but  the  scheme  is   submiited 

specimen,  and  not  as  necessarily  the  best  that 
levtsed. 

^estions  of  the  scheme  are  based  on  the  sup- 
that    the    pupil    will    go    through    a    preliminary 

work  on  a  reader.  Whether  this  preliminary 
ti  for  two  years  or  one  will  depend  on  the  method 
ng  employed.  If  Latin  ts  taken  after  some 
if  French  has  been  acquired,  it  may  be  possible 
the  preliminary  grammatical  work  to  one  year. 
I  two  years  will  probably  be  necessary. 
ling  its  selection  of  authors,  the  committee  has 
>ear  in  mind  the  claims  of  both  subject-matter 
In  most  cases  authors  worth  reading  for  their 
itter  are  also  worth  reading  for  their  style  {e.g., 


Livy  and  Vergil) ;  but  where  the  two  claims  are  to  some 
extent  opposed  the  committee  has  chosen  such  works  as 
on  the  whole  seem  best  suited  to  a  particular  stage  of 
learning.  For  the  earlier  stages  the  interest  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  of  more  importance  than  the  beauty  of  the  style ; 
the  capacity  to  appreciate  style  is  developed  later,  and  it  is 
at  the  later  stages  that  the  style  of  the  authors  read 
begins  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  composition* 

The  committee  has  deliberately  rejected  certain  authors 
as  of  inferior  educational  value — e.g*,  in  Ihe  early  stage, 
Eutropius  and  Cornelius  Nepos ;  in  the  middle  stage, 
Sallust  ;  *  in  the  latest  stage,  the  Silver  Age  epic  poets, 
whose  works  it  is  thought  should  form  no  part  of  the 
school  curriculum,  but  be  reserved  for  university  study. 

The  committee  thinks  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  practice  of  not  limiting  the  amount  of  read- 
ing done  in  school  to  what  pupils  have  time  to  prepare 
out  of  school-  The  conventional  system  of  ^  prepared 
construing  **  seems  to  need  considerable  modification. 
The  traditional  course  of  reading  may  be  widened  if  time 
is  allowed  in  class  for  reading  ahead  after  the  translation 
of  the  passages  set  for  preparation;  but  passages  read  as 
unseens  in  class  may  with  advantage  be  set  for  revision 
out  of  class. 

The  principle  of  using  selections  may  be  safely  applied 
wherever  it  does  not  involve  scrappiness  of  reading— c^., 
it  may  be  applied  without  sacrifice  of  unity  to  the  Odes, 
Satires,  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  to  the  Elegies  of 
Propertius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  continuity 
should  be  more  thoroughly  "  applied  than  at  present  to 
certain  works;  the  *'  Aeneid.'^  for  example,  should  be 
treated  so  far  as  possible  as  u  literary  whole,  the  several 
books  being  read  in  consecutive  order,  though  possibly 
with  some  omissions  of  the  less  important  parts,  which 
might  be  read  in  a  good  English  verse  translation.  In 
this  connection  the  committee  desires  to  direct  attention 
to  the  important  difference  which  exists  between  reading 
a  book  with  some  omissions  and  reading  a  collection  of 
excerpts  selected  with  a  view  to  their  individual  beauty 
of  thought  or  diction.  By  means  of  omissions  it  becomes 
l>ossible  in  the  case  of  long  works,  such  as  the  history  of 
Livy  or  the  **  Aeneid  "  of  Vergil,  to  get  a  connected  view 
of  the  story  or  message  which  the  author  has  to  com- 
municate :  whereas,  if  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  confined 
to  one  or  two  books,  he  necessarily  fails  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  To  omit  parts  of  a  work  which 
is  too  long  to  be  read  in  its  entirety  is,  therefore^  the  only 
practicable  method  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of  itis 
contents  and  unitj-. 

-\  Specimen  Col^rse  of  Latin  Reading. 
J.  PreUminary  Stage  (Aga  Ten  of  Eleven  io  Fourteen), 

FtRST  Year- — Preparatory  course. 

5ECOSD  Year.— Projc  ;  Simplified  Caesar — e.g.,  part  of 
B.  G.  IV..  V.  ('*  The  Invasion  of  Britain");  or,  simplified 
Livy^ — e.g,,  passages  from  Books  IL  and  IX.  The 
passages  selected  should  form  a  continuous  narrative. 
Verse:  Some  fables  of  Phaednis  (omitting  the  "morals," 
which  are  difficult)  and  some  easy  selections  from  the 
elegiac  poems  of  Ovid. 

Third  Year. — Prose:  Dramatic  scenes  and  incidents 
from  Livy— e.^..  passages  from  Books  V.,  VIL,  VIIL 
(not    simplified) ;    or    episodes   (not    simplified)    from   Books 


f  consutedi  of  Sir  A.  F.  Hort  and  Prof.  Sonnenidieir « 
h  tbe  following  co^pted  merabers  :  Prof.  E.  V.  Arnold,  Mr.  C. 
Mr-  Hutch«r,  Mr.  M.  O,  B,  Cupar i,  Mr  R.  C.  Gilson,  ^mf. 
bC    MacUil.    Mr.    M.     J,     Rendall,    Mi&^    Slater,    Mr.    B. 


1  Tbe  rejection  of  Sallust  io  favour  of  Livy  bft»  tbe  ftUpfMart  of  Qotnttliaii 
('*  Itist.  Orat.**  11.  5.  xg).  In  an«w«r  to  tbe  question,  *' ^m  unt  l^endi  in- 
cipieniibus?"  be  *ay*,  **  Ego  optifr-os  quidem  «t  »tatim  et  semper,  wd 
latnen  eorum  candidiitumum  quenif|ue  et  raaxime  expositum  irellm,  mf 
Lwitttn  a^M^rU  mtt£i$  if  nam  SAUuitittm" 
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v.,  VI.,  VII.  of  Caesar's  **  Gallic  War.**  Verse:  Stories 
from  Ovid*s  **  Fasti  '*  and  **  Metamorphoses,"  or  a  miscel- 
laneous selection  of  Latin  verse. 

11.  Advanced  Stage  (Ages  Fourteen  to  Eighteen). 

First  Year. — Prose :  Cicero  :  one  or  more  of  the  easier 
orations,  such  as  **  In  Catilinam,"  I.,  III.,  **  Pro  Lege 
Manilia,'*  *'  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,**  **  Pro  Ligario,** 
together  with  passages  of  some  length  from  other  speeches, 
such  as  the  *'  Verrines,"  Actio  II.,  Books  IV.  and  V., 
and  some  stories  of  Roman  life  or  easy  letters  of  Cicero. 
Verse:  Vergil,  *' Aeneid,**  I.  and  II. 

Second  Year.— Prose:  Livy,  XXI.  and  XXII.  (as  much 
as  possible  of  these  books,  not  omitting  the  battle  of 
Cannae  in  the  later  part  of  Book  XXII.).  Verse:  Vergil, 
"Aeneid,"  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  (considerable  portions  of 
Book  \'.  might  be  taken  for  rapid  reading  in  class) ;  a 
few  select  Odes  of  Horace. 

Third  Year. — Prose :  One  of  the  longer  speeches  of 
Cicero,  or  part  of  the  **  Civil  War  "  of  Caesar,  together 
with  the  **  Somnium  Scipionis  **  and  the  praise  of  litera- 
ture in  the  *'  Pro  Archia  "  (sections  12-32) ;  the  '*  Agri- 
cola  "  of  Tacitus.  Verse:  Vergil,  **  Aeneid,"  VI.  and 
parts  of  VII.-XII.  ;  select  Odes  of  Horace. 

Fourth  Year. — .At  this  stage  there  will  naturally  be 
much  freedom  of  choice. 

(a)  The  following  books  are  suggested  as  necessary  to 
complete  the  above  scheme  of  reading.  Prose :  One  or 
more  books  of  the  *'  Annals  "  or  **  Histories  **  of  Tacitus; 
one  or  more  books  of  a  philpsophical  or  rhetorical  treatise 
of  Cicero  (e.g.,  **  Tusculan  Disputations,'*  Book  V.,  or  a 
book  of  the  **  De  Oratore  **) ;  a  few  selected  letters  of 
Cicero.  Verse :  Horace  :  select  Satires  and  Epistles  ; 
selections  from  Catullus  and  Propertius ;  Lucretius : 
Book  y.  and  selections  from  other  books  ;  Juvenal  :  three 
or  four  Satires. 

(h)  The  following  books  are  suggested  as  less  essential ; 
some  of  these  might  be  taken  for  rapid  reading  in  class. 
Prose:  Cicero,  "  De  Amicitia  "  and  **  De  Senectute  *' ; 
Livy  :  some  of  the  later  books ;  Quintilian,  Book  X.  ; 
Seneca:  a  treatise  such  as  the  **  De  Clementia,"  or  selec- 
tions from  the  **  Epistulae  Morales  " ;  Pliny  :  select 
letters.  Verse :  Plautus  or  Terence  :  one  or  two  plays ; 
Vergil  :  some  of  the  '*  Eclogues  "  and  *'  Georgics." 

(B)  Schools  with  a  Leaving  .Age  of  about  Sixteen.* 

Hitherto  in  this  report  we  have  had  mainly  in  view 
those  s(hcK)ls  where  the  leaving  age  is  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, and  to  which  boys  proceed  from  preparatory  schools 
wh<'re  both  Latin  and  French  are  included  in  the  curri- 
culum. There  exists,  however,  a  large  and  increasing 
numb«T  of  secondary  schools  of  which  the  pupils,  to  a 
great  extent,  receive  their  early  education  in  public 
elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
afterwards  proceedinjt  to  the  secondary  schools  for  three 
or  four  years. 

\\*h«n  it  is  remembered  that  on  entering  the  secondary 
school  the  pupils  have  usually  no  knowledge  of  any 
language  but  their  own,  and  must  begin  the  study  of 
math'-matics,  science,  and  other  non-literary  subjects,  it  is 
plain  that  the  complete  and  systematic  study  of  Latin, 
both  linguistically  and  as  literature,  which  is  both  desirable 
and  attainable  under  the  conditions  of  the  schools  hitherto 
dealt  with  in  the  report,  will  be  quite  out  of  the  question 
in  schools  of  this  type. 

^^•t   the  teaching  of  Latin   by  such   methods  as  will  lead 

•  In  the  preparntion  of  this  pjart  of  the  report,  the  committee  has  had 
the  assistance  of  a  suh-committee  c^n^Utine  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Bell 
(chairniap),  Mr.  A.  E.  Holir.e,  Mr.  W.  F.  Winon. 


to  results  of  permanent  value  at  the  cloce  of  a  bov 
is  desirable  in  such  schools.  The  study  of  Latin 
training  in  clearness  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  e 
not  easily  obtained  from  the  study  of  a  modem  1 
introduces  the  pupil  to  the  life  of  the  ancients,  is 
sary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of 
institutions,  and  assists  in  the  comprehension  of 
literature. 

The  study  of  Latin  in  such  schools  has,  in  the  | 
with  the  opposition  of  many  parents,  largely  be 
the  older  system  of  teaching  the  average  boy  rarel 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  langua^  in  the  time 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  rigorously  to  limit  1 
of  the  work  attempted  to  what  can  reasonably  h 
plishcd  in  the  time  available — not  more  than  fou 
lessons  a  week  for  three  or  four  years. 

If  in  this  time  some  tangible  results  could  be 
by  the  average  boy,  such  as  the  power  of  reai 
easier  Latin  authors  and  some  acquaintance  witi 
life  and  history,  the  subject  would  be  more  popi 
it  has  been  hitherto. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  these  schoc 
should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  intelligent 
of  the  easier  Latin  authors,  and  to  supplying  tl 
pline  in  clear  and  accurate  thought  which  is  not  * 
obtained  from  the  study  of  a  modern  language. 

It  is  specially  important  to  ig'nore  all  that  is  ui 
in  grammar,  and  to  ensure  a  thorough  knowled| 
grammatical  forms  and  constructions  commonly  1 
in  the  authors  read,  and  not  to  use  compositio 
as  a  means  of  understanding  and  remembering  the 
and  constructions.  To  gain  these  ends  a  scheme 
is  recommended  of  which  the  following  may  be  t 
a  sample  : 

First  year. — A  reader  with  grammar  and  exercis 
on  the  text  and  systematically  graduated. 

Second  year. — Simplified  narrative  passages  fro 
prose  authors,  with  graduated  exercises  as  before. 

Third  year. — Easy  portions  of  Caesar  and  Cice 
selections  from  TibuUus  or  Ovid,  together  with  { 
and  exercises  as  before. 

Fourth  year. —  Whole  books  selected  from  the  ' 
the  following  authors :  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus 
cola  "),  and  Vergil.  Some  letters  of  Pliny  and 
Horace  may  be  read.  Or  the  books  set  for  a  t 
tion  examination. 

The  standard  aimed  at  should  be  that  of  tl 
Local  examinations,  or  of  university  matricul 
preliminary  examinations ;  and  this  would  gen 
reached  by  those  who  had  passed  through  the  four 
course  satisfactorily.  It  is  important  that,  after 
year,  reference  should  constantly  be  made  to  ; 
manual  of  accidence  and  syntax. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  not  less  than  four  period; 
should  be  devoted  to  Latin,  and  strongly  urge  or 
a  day  where  possible.  The  suggestion  has  been  m 
time  mij^ht  be  saved  for  this  purpose  if  the  fomw 
ing  of  English  grammar  were  combined  with  tha 
Latin  grammar  and  dispensed  with  as  a  separate  s 

.\  difficulty  will  arise  in  co-ordinating  the  1 
elementary-school  pupils  with  that  of  the  boys  wl 
been  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  secondar 
itself,  since  the  latter  will  usually  have  learn 
French,  if  not  some  Latin,  before  the  age  of  twehi 
dilTiculty  is  obviated  in  most  schools  by  a  separate 
cation  for  Latin  and  French,  at  any  rate  in  tb 
forms,  by  which  means  also  the  boys  may  be  ti 
smaller    numbers    for    languages    than    for   other  s 


titary  stages  of  learning  arc  the  most  important, 
ifork  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most  competent 
icnccd  teachers,  Such  teachers  are  at  present 
schools  we  are  considering,  but,  as  in  the  case 
wer  methods  of  teaching  French,  the  demand 
less  create  the  supply. 

Resolutions. 

basts   of    the   above   facts   and   {suggestion!;,    the 

Pbmttted  certain  resolutions  for  the  ronsidera- 
pneral  meeting  of  the  Classical  Asjiociadon  on 
♦  EventuaHy  the  following  were  adopte<] : 
I  it  is  not  desirable  to  begin  the  school  study 
mgn  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  at  or  about 
Hinc« 

in    the    earliest    stage    of    teaching    Latin    and 

teacher  should  aim  at  making  his  pupils  very 
rith  such  words,  inflexions,  and  constructions  as 
(t  commoniy  in  the  authors,  and  especially  ihe 
r*  to  be  read  at  schooL 

the  scheme  of  reading  in  Latin  and  Greek 
kould  be  carefully  organised  and  graduated  with 
I  to  the  selection  of  such  authors  as  are  suitable 

of  both  their  language  and  their  subject-matter 
It  stages  of  learning,  (2)  to  the  literary  and 
Vttlue  of  the  authors  or  parts  of  authors  selected* 
■  view  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  same 
!fativ<?,  prose,  or  verse  should  be  selected  as  far 
\  for  the  younger  pupils. 


TORY  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Is    a    **  Dominion  *'?      We    ask    lor    information- 

rk  two  *'  dominions  *'  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
^aning  of  the  word,  the  old  '*  Dominion  '*  of 
t  the  new  "  Dominion  *^  of  New  Zealand, 
not  a  *'  dominion  *' ;  tt  is  a  **  commonwealth/' 
the  only  other  federated  part  of  the  British 
fThe  word  must  have  some  meaning ;  else  why 
pada.  congratulate  New  Zealand  on  her  accession 
Be,  and  New  Zealand  reply  that  she  *'  heartily 
)r  elder  sister  and  hopes  to  follow  in  her  fool- 
l|t  cannot  mean  a  fi?deration,  for  New  Zealand 
Iry  State ;  and  so,  for  the  present,  we  **  give  it 
It  why  should  New  Zealand  want  to  be  a 
ft,"  whatever  it  means?  Is  it  because  she 
f  thus  secures  herself  against  any  temptation  to 
{'•Commonwealth"  of  Australia?  There  are 
Isand  miles  of  salt  water  that  formerly  were  her 
or  holding  aloof ;  and  now  Western  Australia 
jpeems  to  be  repenting  of  her  entrance  into  the 
tie     **  Commonwealth  '*     of     Austialia     does     not 

t tract  New  Zealand. 

i 

^tke  must  work   together  in  one  same  allegiance 

|0f   country.     Then    our    German    nation    will    be- 

block  of  granite  upon  which  the  Lord  our  (iod 
I  up  and  complete  His  work  of  civilising  the 
lien,  too,  will  be  fylfitled  the  words  of  the  poet 
»•  '  The  ttcrman  spirit  will  one  day  prove  the 
llvaljon/ **  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  laugh  at 
^t  German  Emperor  and  his  ideas  for  GermanVi 
ips   that   is   only    because   he   puts   those   ideas    in 

which  has  gone  oat  of  fashion  among  ourselves, 
^rly  believe  in  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  mission  to 
t  world,  and  we  even  think  our  peculiar  methods 
pnent  suitable  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men» 
le  the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  ceased  to 
ilkM   the   language   of   religion,    at    least   in   the 


older  sense  of  that  word.  But  is  not  that  bc^ause^  with 
the  growing  intensity  of  the  '*  nationality  "  idea,  that 
systenn  of  thought  has  become  itself  a  religion?  Certainly 
it  has.  In  each  country,  its  demigods,  its  creeds,  and  its 
intolerance,  all  marks  of  the  early  stages  of  religion. 

The  specific  subject  of  history,  considered  as  a  branch 
of  science,  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  State.  As 
the  botanist  studies  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  the  astronomer 
studies  stars,  so  the  historian  studies  Slates.  But  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  science  of  history  is  shown 
by  the  difficulty  in  defining  thi'  word  "  Slate,'*  and  by 
the  objections  made  when  one  desires  to  include  under  the 
definition  bodies  of  men  not  usually  known  by  that  name. 
Suppose,  e.g*,  that  we  define  it  as  **  a  body  of  men  united 
together  under  one  fVovernment,  which  has  power  to 
enforce  its  decrees,'*  and  quote,  by  way  of  example,  a 
cricket  team  under  the  command  of  its  captain.  We  are 
charged  with  mere  trifling.  We  grant  it  is  not  a  very 
high  type  of  a  State,  but  the  botanist  does  not  reject  low 
types  of  plants.  W'hat,  then,  are  wc  to  say,  as  students 
of  history  as  a  science,  to  this  :  '*  At  Fenagh,  county 
Leilrim,  in  Spptember  last,  Mr.  T.  F.  Smyth,  M*P., 
appeared  before  the  executive  of  the  South  Leitrim  United 
Irish  League  to  answer  charges  made  against  him  by  the 
Carrick-on-Shannon  branch  of  having  acl*»d  as  auctioneer 
of  certain  meadows  ...  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  League.  After  heated  discussions, 
apologies  from  Mr.  Smyth  were  accepted  '*?  Why  did 
Mr.  Smyth  go,  and  why  did  he  apologise,  if  the  League 
were  not  able  to  enforce  its  decrees? 

Wb  have  travelled  far  nowadays  from  the  doctrines  of 
taisscz-fairc  and  the  Manchester  School.  Ttien  we  thought 
that  government  had  nothing  to  do  with  industry  and 
commerce  but  let  them  alone.  That  was  because  the 
hindrances  imposed  by  old-rime  regulations  were  hopelessly 
out  of  date,  and  wt*re  simply  hampering  the  new  advances. 
But  the  theories  of  Bent  ham  and  his  disciples  were,  as 
all  political  theories  are.  put  forth  as  eternal  truths, 
everyw^herp  and  everywhen  applicable.  Even  then  the 
beginnings  of  doubt  were  expressed  in  Factory  Acts  on 
behalf  of  women  and  children;  but  it  was  long  supposed 
that  g:rDwn  men  were  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  wanted  no  statutes  to  protect  them  against 
exploitation.  That  position  has  now  beejn  abiindonrd,  and 
the  last  stage,  so  far,  has  been  reached  in  the  return  to 
what  would,  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  called  grand* 
motherly  legislation  in  the  proposals  of  Australia  to 
'*  impose  an  Excise  duty  equal  to  half  the  Customs  duty 
on  afl  goods  manufactured  in  .Australia,  the  Excise  to  be 
remittc4  when  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods  wctc 
manufactured  were  fair  and  reasonable.*' 

ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

So  the  Register,  which  has  for  so  long  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  among  teachers,  is  to  disappear.  The  coup 
de  gfAce  was  given  to  it  by  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  .\ct  passed  last  Session.  The  new  register  for 
which  the  .Act  provides  is  to  contain  a  list  of  all  teachers 
in  one  column.  The  distinction  between  Column  A  and 
Column  B,  which  has  caused  so  much  heartburning,  will 
exist  no  longer.  But  there  ts  to  be  a  separate  column,  in 
which  will  be  recorded  the  **  attainments,  trainings  and 
experience  **  of  each  teacher.  To  establish  and  maintain 
this  register  a  new  Registration  Council  will  come  into 
existence,  which  is  to  be  representative  of  the  whole  leach- 
ing  profession.     The   composition    of   this   council    will    no 
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doubt .  be  closely  watched  by  all  educational  associations. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  such  associations  as 
the  N.U.T.,  the  Assistant  Masters*  and  Mistresses'  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Headmasters*  Association  will  be  allowed 
representation  qua  associations,  or  whether  representatives 
of  the  various  classes  of  teachers  will  be  chosen  without 
regard  to  their  being-  members  of  these  bodies.  Again,  on 
what  principle  will  the  number  of  representatives  allotted 
to  each  class  be  fixed?  These  and  other  like  questions 
will  need,  and  will  no  doubt  receive,  careful  consideration 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Whatever  may  be  decided,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  register  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  profession  in  a  larger  measure  than  did 
the  old,  and  will  prove  a  means  of  securing  for  it  the 
status  and  recognition  which  it  should  have. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  General  Educa- 
tional Congress,  to  be  held  annually  in  London,  on  some 
date  in  January.  For  this  purpose  some  centrally  situated 
building  would  be  chosen,  in  which  all  educational  associa- 
tions might  hold  their  annual  meetings,  and  also  unite 
in  holding  a  joint  congress  to  discuss  matters  of  general 
interest.  Sectional  meetings,  of  course,  might  also  be 
arranged.  To  make  such  a  scheme  really  successful,  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  associations  concerned  is  needed ; 
otherwise  it  will  mean  only  the  addition  of  another  to  the 
already  long  list  of  isolated  educational  bodies.  Though 
there  arc  manifestly  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realisa- 
tion, the  idea  of  bringing  together  for  discussion  and 
interchange  of  views  the  different  sections  of  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  education  in  this  way  is  distinctly  a 
good  one.  At  present,  we  believe,  though  many  associa- 
tions have  provisionally  approved  of  the  scheme,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  practical  shape. 

It  was  only  natural  that  attention  should  have  been 
directed  to  the  future  position  of  the  college  and  to  the 
status  of  its  existing  associates  at  the  annual  distribution 
of  medals  and  prizes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,  on  October  3rd.  On  the  same  day  a  letter  from 
an  associate  of  the  college  appeared  in  the  Times,  in  which 
the  possibility  of  the  abandonment  of  the  name  **  Royal 
College  of  Science  *'  and  the  associateship  of  the  college 
was  discussed,  and  the  steps  taken  by  a  large  body  of 
past  associates  to  bring  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the 
authorities  were  detailed.  The  Charter  establishing  the 
new  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology — in  which 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
and  the  Central  Technical  College  are  to  be  incorporated 
— contains  certain  definite  provisions.  The  charter  provides 
for  the  retention  of  the  name  and  associateship  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  that  the  institution  hitherto 
known  as  the  Central  Technical  College  shall  assume  the 
name  of  the  City  and  Guilds  College,  and  that  the 
privilege  enjo>-ed  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute of  granting  diplomas  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  new 
arrangements.  The  Royal  College  of  Science  is  treated 
exceptionally.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  retention  of 
its  name,  no  specific  instruction  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  widely  recognised  diploma  of  **  Associate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,"  and  no  arrangement  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  privileges  of  existing  associates. 

Many  references  were  made  to  this  letter  at  the  prize 
distribution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  The  Dean 
thought  the  letter  had  been  written  "  a  little  hastily  and 
in  a  moment,  apparently,  of  irritation";  but  the  course 
of  action  referred  to  in  the  letter  has  extended,  we  hear, 
over  several  months.  Sir  William  White  urged  the  writer 
of  the  letter  to  consider  the  matter   from   a   national  point 


of  view,  and  other  speakers  mentioned  the  letter  in 
general  terms.  But  the  specific  points  put 
temperately  by  the  Times  correspondent  were  1 
touched.  W^e  understand  that  past  students  sfa 
widespread  desire  to  create  a  great  Imperial  collegi 
will  focus  present  endeavours  to  provide  the  higfai 
of  training  in  pure  and  applied  science,  and  exten 
ing  facilities.  They  recognise  fully  the  difficulti 
which  the  new  governing  body  is  confronted,  and 
sincerely  that  national  well-being  is  the  primary  co 
tion  to  be  borne  in  mind.  This  attitude,  however 
inconsistent  with  a  desire  for  equality  of  treatn 
still  remains  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  expl 
what  is  right  and  proper  for  the  Royal  School  0 
and  the  Central  Technical  College  is  unnecessary 
desirable  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  regulate 
syllabus  for  the  preliminary  certificate  examins 
December,  1908,  and  March-April,  1909,  and 
certificate  examination  of  December,  1909.  Applk 
sit  at  either  examination  will  be  received  up  to  Auj 
without  fee,  during  September  with  a  fee  of  55.,  a 
wards,  if  places  are  available,  with  a  special  fee 
The  lists  will  be  alphabetical  and  without  dass 
but  will  specify  the  subjects  in  which  candidal 
obtained  distinction.  Despite  the  difference  in  the 
ages  of  candidates,  the  two  syllabuses  are  similar 
some  subjects  identical,  though  candidates  for  tb 
cate  will  be  expected  to  show  a  more  thorough  j 
principles  than  is  demanded  at  the  preliminary  e 
tion.  In  history,  the  section  on  civics  has  beet 
ferred  from  the  preliminary  to  the  final  sta^.  Th 
has  for  so  long  had  the  monopoly  of  the  worst  ge 
syllabus  in  the  examination  world,  that  the  new 
course  here  set  out  deserves  a  warm  welcome.  In^ 
may  question  the  value  of  some  of  its  details,  b 
course  for  elementary  teachers  it  appears  quite  < 
and  well  proportioned.  The  science  syllabuses  ha^ 
been  overhauled,  and  are  now  unified.  Examine 
take  the  introductory  section,  and  may  offer,  in 
chemistry  or  physics  or  botany.  An  interestin|| 
mental  course  of  rural  science  and  gardening 
certificate  candidates,  alternative  to  this.  Bes 
study  of  the  essentials  of  botany,  the  work  to  b< 
the  garden  includes  the  practical  cultivation  of 
kitchen  vegetables,  and  the  various  methods  of  pre 
plants.  The  experience  of  many  teachers  goes 
that  this  is  a  valuable  innovation,  likely  to  indu 
of  scientific  study  in  those  rural  teachers  who  1 
no  previous  opportunity  for  its  pursuit.  The  neet 
a  course  is  shown  in  the  lack  of  persons  com, 
deal  with  rural  science  in  village  day  and  evening 
this  gap  should  soon  be  filled.  The  latest  ( 
regulations  are  an  improvement  upon  those  0 
years,  and  if  the  standard  of  the  examination  is  { 
raised,  the  Board  of  Education  will  have  done  wel 

The  new  scheme  of  scholarship  examination  ai 
more  School,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  c 
for  August  last  (p.  308),  proved  very  succfssfu 
underlying  principle  of  the  scheme  is  non-speciali: 
the  case  of  boys  under  the  age  of  fourteen  or  four 
a  half  years.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  i 
committee  have  been  presented  to  the  governor: 
«;chool  and  published  for  distribution.  Mr.  C 
Brcreton,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  A 
the  whole  work  of  selection  in  another  part  of  th< 
issue,  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  further  pa 
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l-itudy  Society.   Lontlon»  which  was  formed  by 

^  1  Illation    of    the     Childhood     Society     and     the 

branch    of    the    British    Child-study    Association, 

ced  its  meetings  for  the  present  session  last  month. 

i  will  hi  continued  during  November  and  December, 

subjects     selected     should     appeal     specially     to 

Dr.    }.    W.    Slaughter    will    dt:5cuss    play    as    a 

education ;     Mrs.     Scharlieb,     who    is    specially 

to    deal    with    the    question,    will    lecture    on    the 

I  training  of  adolescent  girls;  Mr.   A.    H.    Hogarth 

ibc  the  school  clinic;  Prof.  John  Edgar  will  take 

bjecl  of  imitation   and   individuality   in   children  ; 

^s    Warner    will     speak    on     the    constitutional 

nt   and   social   progress   of   boys   and   girls   from 

and    Miss    Alice    Ravenhill    will    antiounce    some 

an  invt'stigation  into  the  hours  of  sleep  amongst 

rV'School    children    in    England.     Particulars    as   to 

;  of  the  meetings  and  tickets  of  admission   may  be 

I  from  either  of  ihe  honorary  secretancs^  Miss  Kate 

[and    Mr.    W.    J.    Durrie    Mulford,    at    the    Parkes 

^largaret  Street,   London,   W. 

recent   annual  meeting  of   the   Union   of   Lanca- 

Chf^shirt  Institules,  Mr.  J.   H.  Reynolds,  director 

education,    Manchester,   read  an   important  paper 

lor  the  more  systematic  organisation  of  evening 

He  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  pupils  on  the 

he  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  was, 

6,070,530,    while    the    average    number    in    attend- 

5.349,485.     The   number  of  pupils  remaining   in 

lis   at    thirteen   years   of   age   is   estimated   at   not 

300,000,   whereas  it  ought  to  be  not   less  than 

number-     In    the    sixth    standard    and    above    it 

fewer   than  330,000  children  enrolled  *  whilst  in 

only    one-ninth   of    the    children    are    above    the 

That   is   to   say,    a   very   large   number   of 

to  reach   any  standard  beyond   the  fifth,   and 

ot  just  at   the   very   time   when   iheir   minds  are 

more   receptive   to   knowledgt>    and    their    powers 

Rtion  of  its  purpose  and  results  are  increasingly 

H    evidence,    Mr.    Reynolds    maintains,    of    satis- 

if     slow,     improvement     in     the     attainments     of 

entering    the   evening    schools;    but    it    is   still    a 

well-founded  complaint  on   the  part  of  teachers 

are  compelled,  by  reason  of  the  inadequate  know- 

in^uftlcient  previous  training  of  the  students,  to 

greater   portion   of    the    session    in    dealing   with 

I  of  a  purely  elementary  and   preliminary   character 

than   with   the  special  studies   in   which   the  student 

seed,     and     for    which     the     teacher    is    expressly 

The  evening  school  in  the  present  circumstances 

very  difficult  conditions,  supply  the  deficiencies 

i  tirmcntary  schools — due   to  the  short  stay  of  large 

of    pupils    therein,    and    to    the    fact    that    many 

not  seek  the  evening  school  until  two  or  more 

elapsed.     It    is    of    the    utmost    importance    to 

f  ft  first  step  the  enrolment  of  the  scholar  immedi- 

itaves  the  day  school  in  the  classes  of  the  evening 

his  is  done  in  Manchester,   with  a  fair  measure 

A    return    of   scholars   leaving    the   elementary 

supplied    weekly,    and    a    free    ticket    is    issued 

^h    scholars     free    admission    to    a    continuation 

In    succeeding   sessions    the    pupils    pay    their    own 

it  has  ^wen  found  that  50  per  cent*  of  these  free 

nts  continue  their  studies. 

\\\    B.  Steer,   of   Derby,   is  this  year  the  president 
\  ihMnal    Federation   of  Assistant  Teachers,   and  he 


delivered  his  presidential  address  at  the  recent  confcrcxi 
of  the  association  at  Leeds.  Summarising  the  results 
the  1902  Education  Act,  he  said ;  '*  The  1902  Act  hj 
belied  its  promises ;  the  secondary  system  has  not  be4 
democratised ;  there  has  been  no  striking  improvement 
our  primary  system ;  the  wide  gulJ  between  the  two  hi 
not  been  bridged  over ;  large  classes  still  prevail ;  ui 
qualified  teachers  still  abound;  clericalism  still  stands  i 
the  way ;  bureaucracy  is  an  added  element  of  danger 
democracy  is  exercising  but  a  shadow  of  control/*  Refeg 
ring  to  the  demand  for  economy  in  the  administration 
elementary  education,  he  remarked  that  *'  the  clamour  U 
economy  is  met,  not  by  any  curtailment  of  expend! lui 
upon  excessive  ofHcialdom,  but  always,  everywhere,  by  tl 
dismissal  of  class  teachers  or  by  the  curtailment  of  thel 
already  meagre  salaries.  Economy  is  effected,  not  by 
cessation  of  expenditure  upon  the  trappings  and  ornament 
rion  of  the  educational  machine^  but  by  a  serious  inteP 
ference  with  the  effective  parts  of  the  machinery.  Mon 
spent  on  education  offices,  on  education  secretaries  ai 
advisers,  on  agenda  papers,  on  clerks,  on  inspectorsi 
whether  Government  or  local,  on  buildings,  on  apparatui 
on  stationery  and  attendance  officers,  on  elaborate  returr 
of  attendance  and  on  reports,  is  money  absolutely  waste 
unless  there  are  competent,  earnest  teachers  in  the  class 
rooms,  and  many  economies  could  be  effected  in  m 
paraphernalia  if  the  question  of  cost  were  but  faced 
the  spirit  of  true  statesmanship." 

Mr.  Steew  also  considered  the  question  of  the  utn 
actractiveness  of  the  profession  he  represented.  In  h 
judgment,  **  the  inadequate  remuneration  of  the  teacher  i| 
the  real  cause  of  the  inadequate  supply,  and  money  novt 
lavished  on  futile  attempts  to  make  the  profession  looI< 
attractive  would  be  better  spent  in  making  the  attract! 
real.  The  medical  profession  shows  no  shortage  of  supplj, 
and  the  country  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  providi 
bursaries  for  its  future  doctors.  The  country *s  money  I 
not  being  spent  in  securing  its  future  supply  of  enginei 
or  lawyers.  To  the  young  man  of  fair  ability  indust 
will  bring  promotion  and  content.  It  is  only  in  the  teach* 
ing  profession  where  arduous  toil  on  the  steeps  does  no 
bring  sure  repose  on  Ihe  summit ;  and  until  the  prospect 
of  fair  remuneration  are  greatly  improved  there  will  evej 
be  periodic  rrcurrencc  of  a  shortage  of  supply/*  Thi 
president *s  concluding  remarks,  however,  struck  a  higho 
note.  Speaking  to  his  colleagues  particularly,  he  urge! 
them  on  to  better  things,  notwithstanding  small  satariei; 
irksome  regulations,  and  scant  recognition.  **  Teacher,'* 
he  said,  **  toil  on,  and  in  thy  toil  rejoice.  Do  not  los< 
your  enthusiasm  j  do  not  yield  your  ideals.  For  you  'til 
ever  to  toil  on  the  steeps,  and  though  for  you  the  repos« 
on  the  summit  may  never  come,  still  toil  on.  Be  evej^ 
loyal  to  your  task ;  be  ever  loyal  to  the  child.  TruK 
reward  for  your  work  may  never  come^ — indeed,  can  nevef 
come  until  the  eternal  b^dancc  assesses  it  at  its  true  worth* 
Still  toil  on.     Your  labour  is  its  own  reward/' 

Persons  interested  in  the  special  pi*ri<id  of  British  history^ 
prescribed  for  the  English  Teachers*  Certificate  Examina- 
tion for  1908  might  profit  by  the  first  three  papers  in  thi 
scries  of  *'  Teachers*  Notes  on  British  History  *'  which 
Mr.  C.  S.  Fearenside  is  contributing  to  these  columns. 
These  will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  December,  1906  (pre* 
liminary  survey);  March,  1907  (1688-1748);  and  June; 
1907  (174S-17S3),  The  papers,  together  with  the  fourth 
dealing  with  the  years  1783-1815,  which  appears  in  the 
present  issue,  cover  the  period  of  British  and  foreig«t 
history  prescribed*  for  the  Joint  Board  Examination  next 
summer. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Commercial  Clerks'  Society  held  in  Berlin  : 
(i)  That  attendance  at  commercial  continuation  schools 
should  be  compulsory  for  all  persons  engaged  in 
commerce  up  to  their  eighteenth  year,  and  for  both 
sexes.  (2)  That  the  commercial  continuation  school  should 
have  power  to  refuse  admission  to  those  insufficiently 
prepared.  (3)  That  when  a  merchant  does  not  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  to  train  an  apprentice,  the  right  to 
take  apprentices  should  be  withdrawn  from  him.  (4)  That 
the  ratio  between  the  number  of  clerks  and  the  number 
of  apprentices  be  settled  legally  by  commercial  committees. 
(5)  The  examination  of  apprentices  at  the  end  of  the  course 
should  receive  official  recognition.  (6)  That  commercial 
inspectors  be  appointed  to  check  the  hours  of  work,  and 
the  conditions  of  life  for  those  who  reside  with  employers. 
(7)  That  attention  be  given  to  the  erection  of  homes  for 
clerks  in  which  their  education,  amusement,  and  exercise 
will  be  properly  supervised.  (8)  That  a  thorough  revision 
of  private  commercial  schools  and  their  methods,  though 
necessary,  can  only  be  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Until  this  occurs  local  authorities 
must  be  warned  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  work  of  the 
private  schools. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Branch  of  the  Classical 
Association  has  invited  the  association  to  hold  its  next 
general  meeting  in  Birmingham.  The  resolution  convey- 
ing this  invitation  was  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  and  seconded  by  the  Ix)rd  Mayor  of  I 
Birmingham,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  branch, 
together  with  friends  of  classical  education  in  the  city 
and  the  neighbouhood,  held  near  the  end  of  September. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the 
association  for  the  year  1908. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ch.  V.  Jogarao,  of  the 
Maharajah's  College,  Vizianagaram,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"A  Pica  for  the  Translation  Method."  To  those  who 
have  been  following  recent  developments  in  modern 
language  teaching,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that 
this  burning  question  is  being  discussed  in  India  in  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  of  English.  Mr.  Jogarao's 
argum(»nts  hardly  contain  anything  novel,  and  will 
certainly  not  convince  our  reformers  here.  The  matter  is 
at  present  being  discussed  in  the  columns  of  our  con- 
temporary, Modern  Language  Teaching,  and  we  under- 
stand that  it  will  also  be  prominent  among  the  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  which  will  be  held  in 
London  early  in  January. 

The  October  number  of  the  quarterly  Science  Progress 
(Murray,  55.  net)  contains  several  articles  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  In  a  paper  on  '*  Bread," 
Mr.  A.  K.  Humphries  describes  the  modern  improvements 
in  the  production  of  this  important  article  of  diet.  He 
states  that  in  the  case  of  every  type  of  wheat  used  the 
white  flour  of  commerce  yields  more  nutriment  to  the  body 
than  wholemeal.  In  a  review  of  recent  study  of  the 
factors  controlling  the  supply  of  food  fishes,  Mr.  J.  John- 
stone explains  the  curious  fact  that  marine  flora  and 
fauna  are  both  most  abundant  in  cool  waters.  It  appears 
that  in  the  warmer  seas  the  greater  activity  of  the  bacteria 
of  dcnitrification  causes  a  scarcity  of  the  ultimate  food- 
stuffs of  the  diatoms,  &c.,  on  which  fishes  directly  or 
indirectly  subsist.  The  articles  on  **  Economic  Entomo- 
logy "  and  **  Economic  Ornithology  "  by  Messrs.  R. 
Lydokk«T  and  E.  V.  Theobald  respectively,  that  on 
''Photomicrography*'     by      Dr.      Alcock,     and     Ihal     ot\ 


*  Insects  and  Fungi  "  by  Mr.  T.  Fetch,  arc  also  of 
interest.  Recent  research  on  more  severely  technit 
jects  is  admirably  dealt  with  in  the  essays  of  Prof 
on  *'  The  Pineal  Gland,"  Prof.  Hartc^  on  "  The  I 
Cell,"  Mr.  A.  Harker  on  **  Igiieous  Rock-magxna 
F.  J.  Lewis  on  **  The  Sequence  of  Plant  Rcnr 
British  Peat  Mosses,"  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  o 
Origin  of  the  *  Flower.'  " 

Mr.  W.  L.  Evans,  in  discussing^  the  atomic  tl 
School  Science  and  Mathematics  for  October,  urj 
if  the  theory  is  introduced  to  students  at  too  early 
they  are  apt  to  confound  the  theory  with  fact, 
arrive  at  the  stage  when  they  believe  that  m 
actually  made  up  of  small  particles  called  atoms; 
remarks  that  this  difficulty  arises  through  th< 
spondence  between  fact  and  theory  being  so  romp! 
the  former  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  latter, 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  services  which  the  atomi 
has  rendered  in  the  development  of  the  science  c 
istry.  Further  paragraphs  explain  briefly  how  ii 
tions  on  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases 
the  existence  of  masses  which  are  sub-atomic  in  cl: 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  absence  of  proof  of  t 
lute  uniformity  in  mass  of  every  ultimate  atom 
same  cheniical  element.  In  contributions  on  "  Th 
istry  Note-book,"  Mr.  H.  S.  Reed  maintains  that 
rule  for  keeping  note-books  can  be  applied,  si 
student's  welfare  depends  so  much  more  upon  the 
ality  of  the  teacher  than  upon  his  method  of  n 
details.  He  deprecates  the  use  of  **  set  form 
books,  in  which  blank  spaces  are  left  to  be  fille 
the  student ;  he  insists  upon  lots  of  good  draw 
essential  parts  of  apparatus,  and  suggests  a  me 
periodically  *'  grading  "  the  note-books  of  a  class 
of  laboriously  marking  each  exercise.  Dr.  W.  C 
writes  upon  the  ideal  conditions  for  teaching 
These  ideals  are  :  (i)  the  teacher's  mastery  of  the 
(ii)  adequate  time  for  his  work  and  study — scho 
mittees  erroneously  think  that  the  more  teadia 
the  better  they  earn  their  wage  ;  (iii)  not  too  man 
in  a  class  ;  and  (iv)  freedom  in  method  and  syllalw 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  .\ssoci: 
Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  will  be  held  on  > 
qfh,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  South-Western  Polytechnic, 
London. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  announce  an 
tion  for  assistant  examiners  in  the  Patent  Office, 
tions  must  reach  Burlington  Gardens  not  la 
November  6th.  November  21st  is  the  last  day  fa 
in  applications  to  sit  for  the  forthcoming  examin 
not  fewer  than  110  appointments  as  assistants  rt 
This  examination  is  the  second  under  the  new 
other  particulars  of  these  appointments  appeared 
School  World  last  November. 

SCOTTISH. 
The  precise  meaning  of  article  42  of  the  new 
tions  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  all  along 
matter  of  grave  doubt.  The  generally  accepted  v 
that  all  teachers  in  secondary  schools  would  be  rec 
ipso  facto,  as  qualified  to  teach  higher  subjects.  1 
have  been  well  to  rest  content  with  this  under 
until  the  Department  had  clearly  shown  that  thii 
wrong  interpretation.  Unfortunately,  certain  sec 
teachers  have  asked  for  a  definite  ruling  on  the 
and  Circular  406  is  the  reply.  By  the  terms 
.  circular   it   would   seem   that   it    is   only  a  very  sa 
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.isting  teachers  who  are  to  receive  recognition 
of   the   article,    viz.,    those   '*  with   a   genuine    ; 
lalification  "     and     holding     '*  important     and 
ositions.*' 

lefinition  is  quite  as  vague  as  the  old,  but  it    ! 
that  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  come    1 
sceedingly  small.     Teachers,  therefore,  all  over 
are  gravely   apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  the 
upon    their    present    and    future    professional    ' 
protests  against  a  literal   interpretation  of  the 
I   above  are  coming  in   from  every  section   of   | 
/eryone  must  sympathise  with  the  principle  of 
adequate     qualifications     from     all     teachers, 
aged  in  primary  or  secondary  schools,  but  all    I 
ild   have   regard  to  present  conditions  and   to    | 
rests.     It  will  probably  be  found  that  teachers 

more  into  the  regulations  than  the  Depart-  I 
;.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  interests 
were  more  sympathetically  considered  than  at  | 
1  if  the  profession  will  only  have  patience  it  I 
id  that  no  real  injustice  will  be  done  to  any 
ty  the  Department's  interpretation  of  either  , 
•  Circular  406. 

1  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  in  instituting 
ry  propaganda  to  arouse  interest  among 
nd  employees  in  the  continuation  classes  of 
§^ht  well  be  followed  by  other  centres.  A  re- 
of  the  School  Board,  a  headmaster  who  was 
freed  from  his  school  duties,  called  upon  more 
nployers  of  labour  in  the  city,  explained  to 
ail  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on,  and  in 
/  case  secured  their  aid  in  placing  before  their 
the   importance  and  necessity  of  attendance  at 

of  these  classes.  In  addition,  numerous  meet- 
iployees,  both  adults  and  apprentices,  were 
y  members  of  the  School  Board,  who  have 
this  duty   with   great  earnestness  and  success. 

attendance  for  this  year  shows  an  increase  of 

over  that  of  last  year. 

circulars    have    been    issued    by    the    Education 

in  regard  to  the  next  written  examination  for 

tificates,    which   will   begin   on   April   7th,    1908. 

jn  of  teachers  is  specially  directed  to  the  modifi- 

x>sed  in  the  character  of  the  examination  papers 

classics,   and  modern  languages.     History  and 

are  still  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  English 
le  lower  grade,   but  in   the  higher  grade  three 

be  set,  one  in  English,  one  in  history,  and  one 
hy.  In  classics  no  change  will  be  made  in  the 
e  paper,  but  in  the  higher  grade  two  papers 
:,  two  hours  being  allowed  for  each.  In  the 
de  paper  in  Greek,  two  passages  of  verse  will 
»  be  set  for  translation,  and  one  of  them  will 
act  from  Homer,  as  formerly.  The  liberty  of 
reen  these  two  passages  is  now  withdrawn,  and 
must  attempt  both.  In  modern  languages  two 
wo  hours  each  will  be  set  on  the  higher  grade 
A  dictation  test  will  be  included  for  the  first 
as  formerly,  candidates  will  be  required  to 
in   the  foreign  language  a  story   that  has  been 

to  them  in  English. 

stiori  of  university  reform  has  been  so  long  dis- 
;peech,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  never  was  to  be 
I  into  action.  The  governing  body  of  Glasgow 
however,  under  the  direction  of  its  new  chief, 
MacAlister/-  has    prepared    an    ordinance    which 


gives  practical  effect  to  the  main  contentions  of  university 
reformers.  The  academic  year  is  to  extend  from 
October  ist  to  the  end  of  May.  For  the  present  com- 
pulsory winter  and  optional  summer  session  there  is  to  be 
substituted  a  three-term  session,  with  breaks  at  Christmas 
and  Easter.  The  number  of  subjects  for  the  Arts  degree 
is  reduced  from  seven  to  five  or  six.  Every  student  must 
give  an  intensive  study  over  two  sessions  to  one  or  two 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  a  higher  standard  will  be 
exacted  in  such  subjects.  The  ordinance  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  preliminary  examinations,  but  it  is 
stated  that  a  separate  ordinance  is  being  prepared  dealing 
with  that  subject. 

The  Education  Department  has  issued  a  circular  to 
teachers  and  managers  dealing  with  the  new  requirements 
in  history  and  geography.  Accompanying  the  circular  is 
a  specimen  paper  in  each  subject.  The  first  impression 
one  has  of  the  history  paper  is  that  the  field  is  far  too 
wide  to  be  covered  successfully  by  the  average  secondary- 
school  pupil.  It  includes,  in  addition  to  English  history, 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  European  history,  and  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  Scottish  history.  A  careful  study 
of  the  questions,  however,  shows  that  the  world's  history, 
other  than  British,  requires  to  be  known  only  in  its 
broadest  aspects,  and  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  ask 
pupils  to  locate  in  time  events  of  such  far-reaching  in- 
fluence as  the  Capture  of  Constantinople,  the  Inven- 
tion of  Printing,  the  Discovery  of  America.  The 
questions  on  Greek  and  Roman  history  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  classical  teachers,  to  whom  this  part  of  the 
subject  will  be  gladly  left  by  their  English  colleagues.  The 
papers  on  geography  represent  the  new  spirit  in  its  best 
form.     The  questions  set  are  all  directed  to  bring  out  the 

I  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  and  to  test  their  knowledge  of 
essential  principles  and  their  practical  application.  But,  as 
Thring  was  fond  of  saying,  *'  Time  is  the  lord  of  all  pro- 

,  gress  " ;  and  where  is  the  time  to  be  got  for  the  greatly 
increased  demands  of  these  two  subjects? 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute 
of  Scotland  was  held  this  year  in  the  McEwan  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh University.  In  the  course  of  his  retiring  address, 
the  president,  Mr.  John  Mudie,  Dundee,  referred  to  the 
repeated  failures  of  the  Government  to  pass  an  Education 
Bill.  There  had  been  plenty  of  playing  with  the  subject, 
bringing  forward  Bills  that  were  never  really  meant  to 
pass,  but  made  an  effective  bit  of  **  window-dressing.*' 
.\11  this  they  had  had  five  times  over,  but  no  real  deter- 
mined effort  to  give  Scotland  her  long  overdue  measure 
of  educational  reform.  Mr.  Mudie  did  not  seek  to  appor- 
tion blame  for  this  condition  of  things,  but  he  indicated 
very  clearly  that  on  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  would  rest 
the  responsibility  if  he  allowed  another  session  to  pass 
without  a  whole-hearted  endeavour  being  made  to  bring 
the  educational  administration  of  the  country  into  line 
with  present-day  needs. 

The  subject  of  superannuation  was  the  pUcc  dc  resist- 
ance in  the  day's  programme.  The  official  demand  of  the 
institute  is  that  the  Government  should  contribute  from 
moneys  accruing  to  Scotland  sums  equal  to  those  granted 
by  school  boards  to  retiring  teachers,  always  provided 
that  the  total  pension  from  all  sources  will  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  teacher's  salary  at  the  time  of  retiral. 
A  small,  but  by  no  means  insignificant,  section  of  teachers 
has  opposed  this  principle,  and  has  asked  that  all  teachers 
should  receive  the  same  pension,  regardless  of  retiring 
salary.     At    the    general    meeting    there    was    a    full-dress 
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debaU-  on  this  point,  and  tho  moctinf^^  resolved  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  to  support  the  action  of  its 
executive.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  threatened 
schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  thus  averted.  Super- 
annuation is  not  a  popular  subject  with  any  Government. 
If  it  is  dealt  with  at  all,  it  is  always  of  necessity  and 
not  of  choice.  If  teachers  break  up  into  rival  camps  on 
this  subject  no  Government  will  feel  impelled  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  L'nion  is  strength  at  all  times,  but  never 
more  than  at  the  present  crisis. 

IRISH. 
The  exhibition  and  prize  lists  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board  for  1907  are  distinctly  disappointing.  Never 
have  so  few  exhibitions  been  awarded ;  and  many  candi- 
dates whose  marks  any  time  in  previous  years  would  have 
secured  them  an  exhibition  have  to  be  content  with  a 
mere  prize.  Exhibitions  are,  as  usual,  awarded  only  in 
the  senior,  middle,  and  junior,  and  not  in  the  preparatory 
grade.  There  are  in  each  grade  two  classes.  The  values 
are  :  senior  grade — first  class,  £^0 ;  second  class,  jC^^  .* 
middle  grade — first  class,  £2^  ;  second  class,  £1$  ;  junior 
grade — first  class,  £is;, ;  second  class,  ;;^io.  The  numbers 
awarded  are  as  follows  : 

Senior  grade,  first  cla«s 

,,  ,,      second  cl><ss  ... 

Middle  grade,  first  class 

„  ,,       second  class  .. 

Junior  grade,  first  class 

,,  ,,      second  class  ... 

Total       174     ...     58     ...  232 

The  corresponding  totals  last  year  were  :  boys,  279 ; 
girls,  106;  total,  385.  The  Irish  Times,  commenting  on 
the  differcn/e  between  1906  and  1907,  said  in  a  leading 
article  that  the  Commissioners  **  ought  to  have  given 
notice  of  the  proposed  reductions.  Their  results  may 
mean  the  serious  upsetting  of  the  plans  of  many  youths 
and  girls  who  are  now  hovering  on  the  verge  of  their 
careers  in  life."  The  number  of  prizes  awarded  is  very 
neaily  the  same  as  last  year;  the  values  are  £^^,  £2,  and 
;^i  in  all  the  three  grades,  and  the  numbers  awarded  are  : 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Senior  p;rade           ...         40  ...  13  ...  53 

Middle  prade                     65  ...  29  ...  94 

Junior  grade          ...        142  ...  55  ...  197 


Boys 

Girls 

18      .. 

7 

14      .. 

2 

19      .. 

.       II 

30      .. 

7 

24      .. 

13 

69      .. 

.     18 

Total 


247 


97 


344 


Last  year  the  totals  were:  boys,  230;  girls,  87;  total,  317. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  new  buildings  of  Queen's 
Colh.'gc,  Belfast,  were  opened,  by  which  the  single  labora- 
tory is  replaced  by  eight  laboratories  fully  equipped  and 
up  to  date.  This  enlargement  is  mainly  due  to  the  Better 
Equipment  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  more  than 
;^.'7o,c>oo.  The  laboratories  now  consist  of  tho  '*  llarland 
Laboratories  "'  for  physics  and  enginecrring  ;  the  *'  Donald 
Currif:  Laboratories  "  for  chemistry,  with  a  sanitary 
science  museum  ;  the  pathological  or  *'  Musgrave  Labora- 
torie'>  " :  the  physiological  or  *' Jaffe  Laboratories";  the 
medical  buildings,  with  a  new  lecture  theatre  and  operat- 
ing room  :  and  the  natural  history,  biological,  and  geo- 
logiial  laljoiMtories.  Lord  K«Mvin,  who  had  promised  to 
open  tile  n«\v  buildingv;,  was  unabU*  to  be  present,  but 
his  addrc<<  was  rrad,  in  which  he  traced  the  development 
of  the  Queen's  College  in  Belfast,  and  strongly  urged  that 
the  time  liad  now  come  when  it  should  be  converted  into 
th«-  ^niv^•l■^ity  of  Belfast.  Sir  Chrisloplier  Nixon,  \'ice- 
Chanccllur    of    the     Roval     rnivfrsitv,     while    he    did     not 


object   to   Belfast   having  a   university  of  its  own 
wished,  pleaded  for  the  solution  of  the  university 
on   the  lines  recommended  by    the   Robertson  Coir 
viz.,    a    reconstituted    Royal    University    with   an 
college  for  Roman   Catholics. 

Mk.  Birr  ell  made  his  first  public  appeorai 
autumn  by  opening  early  in  October  the  new  X 
Technical  School  at  Kingstown.  This  has  been  ei 
the  cost  of  ;£r5,5oo,  secured  on  the  rates.  The  ni 
pupils  last  year  was  441.  In  a  somewhat  d 
address  the  Chief  Secretary  commented  on  the  di< 
tion  with  the  intermediate  awards,  and  declared 
was  quite  sure  that  the  examination  system  rcq 
be  reorganised  and  reconstructed.  The  efficiency 
mediate  schools  must,  he  supposed,  be  tested  by  sc 
of  examination,  and  the  problem  was  to  find  a 
whereby  the  teacher  and  the  examiner  would  co 
the  object  being  to  find  out  how  far  a  class  had 
by  the  instruction  it  had  received.  It  was  on  t 
lines  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  a  new  unive 
Ireland,  open  for  the  teaching  of  all  classes  of  sti 

.'\  PRVCTiCAL  difficulty  in  the  development  of 
instruction  in  Ireland  is  the  w-ant  of  money  for  I 
The  new  Kingstown  buildings,  for  example,  m 
an  annual  sum  of  ;£r200  must  be  deducted  from  th 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  ;£'5,50o  borrowed.  Mr 
Russell,  the  new  vice-president  of  the  Depart! 
reply  to  a  deputation  in  reference  to  this  matter  c 
for  buildings,  declared  that  Ireland  was  at  a  dJsai 
as  compared  with  England,  because  she  was  at  I 
years  later  in  the  field.  When  buildings  for  I 
instruction  were  raised  in  England  with  the  " » 
money,  Ireland  was  not  ready,  and  the  money  was 
primary  and  intermediate  education.  Both  these  1 
of  education  are  still  under-endowed.  The  only  m( 
Department  has  for  science  work  is  ear-marked— 
a  year  for  technical  education,  ;^7,ooo  out  of  the 
ment  grant.  ;^?25,ooo  for  secondary  schools,  and 
for  the  new  evening  classes.  The  question  of 
grants  was  a  matter  for  the  Treasury  :  this  would 
to  ;£'25o,(MX)  for  fifty  urban  districts,  besides  the 
the  small  rural  centres. 

The  president  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  in  \ 
for  the  year  ending  last  June,  reports  that  the  n 
studtnts  was  iii.of  whom  fifty-three  were  from  C 
and  thirty-nine  from  Ulster.  There  were  seventc-< 
students.  The  president  claims  that  the  results 
fully  entitle  the  college  to  claim  equal  rank  with 
Queen's  Colleges  in  any  university  scheme  whicf; 
proposed  by  the  Government,  especially  when  con: 
is  taken  of  the  utterly  inadequate  endowment  of  th 
and  the  pressing  need  of  further  funds  for  a 
lecturer,  and  the  additional  equipment  of  variou: 
ments. 

WELSH. 

The  Cardiff  School  Management  Committee  h; 
up  a  prize  attendance  scheme.  In  Welsh  schools 
tion  constantly  arises  of  holidays  taken  and  oft 
in  c'onneition  with  religious  organi<;ations.  Sho 
absenro  be  count'^d  against  the  scholars  or  no 
I  Cardiff  Committee  has  decided  that  *'  the  absenceo: 
in  council  schools  on  the  occasion  of  their  Sund 
treats,  Band  of  Hope  outings,  or  the  like,  for 
in  the  y«ar  be  not  counted  against  them  as 
under  the  prize  scheme,  provided  that  satisfactoni- 
be   tendered   to   the  h?ad-teachers    of   the   attendant 
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at  the  treats,  outings,  &c."  At  the  ^mne  com- 
eeting  it  was  decided  to  make  a  geiu^rrvi  ri:rg:ula- 
ibiting  canvassing  on  the  part  of  applicntits  for 
ler  the  committee,  an  exception  being  mmlt  in 
applicants  chosen  for  "short  lists." 

rent  meeting  of  the  Llanelly  Education  Cojnmittee, 
nent   was   made   between    the   committee  and   the 

of  the  local  Church  of  England  voluntary  school 
chool  should  not  be  worked  within  the  grants,  and 
le  chargeable  to  the  rates.     On  a  recommcndaiton 

managers   for   the  appointment  of  two  assistant- 

it  appeared  that  tho  salaries  would  bring  thu 
inse  to  more  than  the  grants  providi'd.  But  the 
d  received  the  money  known  as  "  !?pecii»l  aid/* 
:ion   arises:    Is   special   aid  a  grant?     Of  course, 

to  argument  that  the  allocation  of  such  **  special 
It  all  events,  not  an  encroachment  on  the  rates* 

iiff  an  appeal  for  fmancial  aid  has  been  made  to 
lary  Schools  Committee  by  the  Heathtu-ld  House 
Pupil  Teachers'  Centre,  which  has  been  estab- 
ee  years.  The  application  has  been  rrjected  by 
to  two.  It  was  stated  that  the  committee  had 
ve  forty-nine  pupil  teachers  notice,  and  that  it 
absorb  into  its  schools  all  its  own  pupil  teachers, 
thus  there  was  no  need  to  train  so  many  unless 
!  be  used. 

K  county  intermediate  school  has  be^n  opened 
lin  Ash.  Lord  Aberdarc  has  given  the  site,  and 
[at ion  Company  has  given  a  valuable  piece  of 
rrovide  a  road  to  the  school.  At  present  only 
premises  are  provided,   with  accommodation  for 

igoUen  Intermediate  School  there  :in'  now  130 
ci  the  lists,  the  full  number  which  the  *chools 
:  to  accommodate.  The  governors  luive  passed 
an  to  supply  pupils  upon  entering  the  schools 
s  and  stationery  fees. 

is  still  the  bitter  cry  that  Wales  is  being 
1    for    her    success    in    secondary    education,*'    A 

has  been  started  from  Cardiff  to  induce  all  the 
nd  county  authorities  in  Wales  to  join  in  appoint- 
ing  deputation    to    wait    upon    Mr.    McKcnna    in 

the  matter.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Carmarthen- 
:ation  Committee  it  was  stated  that  the  county 
then  would  suffer  a  loss  of  between  ;d?t,50ci  and 
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Modern  Languages. 

y,  Lc  Coup  d'Etat.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

pp.     (.Arnold.)     is.  6d. — Mr.   Longsdtm  has  care- 

d    the    greater    part    of    the    first    three    books   of 

1    le    Petit  " — a    work    in    which    Victor    Hugo 

splendid   powers   of   over-emphasis    h\   vltupera- 

anecdote  quoted  on  p.   xix,  accordinf*  to  whkh 

after     glancing     through     it,     said  :      '*  Voyet, 

voici   *  Napoleon   le   Petit  '   par   Victor   Hugo  le 

is    delightful.     Mr.     hongsdon     has     written     an 

ntroduction,   and   notes   which    are   Ciirrect  j   they 

side  of  brevity,  unfortunately  an  unusual  error. 

lection  of  subjects  for  free  composition  has  been 

I  a   few   English   passages   for   retran^lation   and 

sition.     The   text   is   carefully    printed ;    we   have 


noticed  i^^ale  for  legale  (p.  66,  1.  5).  In  the  note  on  p.  24, 
L  17,  **  folded  "  would  perhaps  be  better  than  twisted., 
A  map  of  Paris  would  render  more  interesting  the  account 
of  ic  crime  dtt  deux  dt^cemhre. 

Dumat,  Avcnture  dc  D'Ariagnan  cii  Aiigletcrrc.  Edited 
by  K.  Aiichr»iuty.  48  pp.  (Blackie.)  4<i. — This  episode 
from  *'  \*ingt  Ans  Aprds  "  deserved  inclusion  in  the  **  Little 
French  Classics  "  as  a  good  specimen  of  Dumas 's  melo- 
dramatic writing.  The  notes  are  good,  and  a  ijuestion- 
naire  has  been  added,  in  which  are  included  questions  on 
grammar  and  etymology.  The  questions  are  divided  into 
-sets  accordinjT  to  the  pages  of  the  text ;  it  would  have 
been  better  to  divide  the  text  into  suitable  sections. 

The  Soutidi  of  the  French  Language.  By  Paul  Passy. 
Translated  by  D.  L.  Savory  and  D.  Jones,  viii+134  pp. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.)  2s.  6d. — M.  Passy 's  **  Sons 
da  Fran*^ai5  *'  is  an  admirable  and  well-known  book.  It 
is  naturaily  written,  in  the  first  place,  for  French  readers. 
The  idea  of  translating  it  and  adapting  it  for  English 
readers  was  a  good  one,  and  as  far  as  the  translation  is 
conrerni'd  the  work  has  been  very  well  performed.  We 
canftot  help  !f  rling,  however,  that  something  more  might 
have  been  done  to  help  the  English  beginner  in  phonetics, 
and»  if  necessary,  space  for  this  might  have  been  gained 
by  the  omission  of  references  to  the  sounds  of  very  remote 
languages.  The  book  has  been  carefully  printed,  and  slips 
are  very  rare.  The  decision  not  to  use  the  single  dot  to 
indicate  half-long  vowels  has  in  some  cases  led  to  awk- 
ward results  (t^'g-f  on  pp.  45,  62).  The  anecdote  at  the 
end  of  g  7J  i^  repKiated  in  the  footnote  on  p.  34.  To  say 
that  in  English  '*  nasalization  hardly  exists  "  (p.  67)  is  in- 
correct I  the  remark  is  not  found  in  the  original  text.  On 
p.  73  Theatcf  has  been  added  to  the  words  with  glottal 
!»top  ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  not  good.  The  rendering 
of  pour  by  *'  reinforced  from  *'  (§  233,  end)  is  unhappy. 
Though  familiar  with  the  book,  we  had  not  previously 
noticed  M.  Palsy's  little  joke  in  the  selection  of  a  and  s 
\n  I  jft  and  a   ind  n  in  §   163. 

Les  Ctassiiiues  Francois.  Issued  under  the  general 
editorship  of  H.  W.  Allen.  (Dent.)  Cloth,  15.  6d.  net; 
leather,  2s,  hd.  net. — Among  recent  additions  to  this 
ddighlful  series  we  note  Beaumarchais's  *'  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville"  and  *' Le  Mariage  de  Figaro."  with  a  preface 
by  Jules  ClarcHie ;  La  Bruy^re's  "  Caract^res,"  with  a 
preface  by  Augustin  Filon ;  Montesquieu's  '' Lettres 
Persanes,"  with  a  preface  by  E.  Faguet ;  and  Voltaire, 
*'  Contes  Choisis,*'  with  a  preface  by  Gustave  Lanson. 
These  are  editions  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  handle;  we 
know  of  no  French  ones  as  reasonable  in  price  and  as 
dainty  in  form. 

Parlez-smts  Francois?  By  K.  Fitzgerald.  78  pp. 
(Longmans.)  15. — The  sub-title  is  *'  Le  Fran«^ais  enseign^ 
d'apr^s  la  MtMhode  Directe.'*  There  is,  however,  no  in- 
troduction lt>  -ihow  the  teacher  how  the  book  is  to  be 
used»  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  direct-method  "  book, 
inasmuch  as  ihe  text  is  all  in  French;  but  there  is  also 
Li  vocabulary— and  a  very  incomplete  one,  too.  The  read- 
ing maiter  consists  of  conversations,  poems,  and  songs 
which  occupy  more  than  half  the  book.  The  illustrations 
are  not  of  high  quality  ;  and  some,  notably  that  on  p.  56, 
atf  V4'ry   pm>r. 

CassilVs  Pinny  French  Classics.  Edited  by  de  V. 
Pavt'n*Pavn<\  -  This  is  really  wonderful  value  for  money — 
tw«*lve  cJa^sic*  for  a  shilling,  and  good  introductions  into 
The  barj^ain  t  Such  enterprise  deserves  success.  The 
works      that      have      appeared      so      far      arc  :       Racine's 
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•*  Plaideurs,"  Mussel's  "  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  ramour," 
•Mme  de  S^vign^'s  **  Lettres  et  Pens^cs,**  Boileau's  "  Art 
Po^tique,*'  stories  by  Mme  de  S^gur,  Books  I.  and  II. 
of  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  Corneille's  **  Cid,**  Balzac's 
•*  Une  passion  dans  le  desert,"  Perrault's  fairy-tales,  two 
contes  by  Voltaire,  two  of  Bossuet's  **  Oraisons  fun^bres," 
and  Moli^re's  **  Pr^ieuses  Ridicules  *' — truly  a  banquet 
with  dishes  for  all  tastes.  These  booklets  arc  also  issued 
in  limp  cloth  at  3d.  each. 

English. 

Sohrab  and  Rusium  with  other  Poems  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  By  \V.  P.  Trent  and  \V.  T.  Brewster.  xxv+ 
107  pp.  (Ginn.)  15.  3d. — This  is  a  carefully  done  volume 
with  a  really  good  account  of  Arnold  prefixed  by  way  of 
introduction.  The  notes  are  few  but  sufficient,  and  are 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  There  are  some  illus- 
trations, and  the  selection  of  the  poems  is  capital.  The 
book  is  in  all  ways  adapted  to  introduce  young  students 
to  a  further  study  of  Arnold. 

Burke  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace.  Letter  I.  By 
F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  xxxvi-l-95  pp.  (Clive.)  i5.  6d. — 
This  edition  is  adapted  to  students  for  the  intermediate 
arts  course  at  London  University.  A  great  amount  of 
information  is  put  into  very  small  compass,  and  so  con- 
veyed as  to  enable  any  bright  candidate  easily  to  acquire 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

A  Commentary  on  Browning's  Sordello.  By  K.  N. 
London.  212  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  15.  6d.  net. — This  is 
ver}'  good.  It  is  but  a  small  volume,  but  it  deals  satis- 
factorily with  the  subtleties  and  obscurities  of  Browning's 
most  difficult  work.  Students  will  find  it  valuable ;  but  it 
also  deserves  a  place  on  the  library  shelves  of  the  ordinar\* 
lover  of  literature.  Nothing  better  that  we  know  of  is  in 
the  market. 

Essays  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamh.  By  A.  Guth- 
kelch.  viii-t-i52  pp.  (Bell.)  15.  4^. — This  book  is  con- 
ceived upon  an  original  plan.  The  ten  essays  and  sixteen 
letters  comprised  in  it  are  so  arranged  and  dated  as  to 
cover  Lamb's  life,  and  present  his  works  in  an  auto- 
biographical form.  The  notes  are  short  but  well  done.  A 
handy  and   inter( -^tincj  edition. 

The  Shorter  Poems  of  LougfeUoiv.  By  G.  Clifford  Dent. 
48  pp.  fDent.)  5(i.  net. — A  small  selection  of  Long- 
fellow's verse,  characteristic  of  that  poet  at  his  best  for 
the  most  part,  and  a  serviceable  addition  to  a  noteworthy 
series. 

Midsummer  XigJit's  Dream.  By  I.  \V.  IlifTe.  xxvii-f- 
113  pp.  IS.  Kitig  Lear.  By  A.  V.  Houghton,  -xxxii-f- 
140  pp.  js.  (Longmans.) — Two  small  editions,  very  well 
done,  practicable,  comprehensive,  well  illustrated,  and  in 
all  respects  useful. 

Supplement  to  Coriolanus.  By  Stanley  Wood.  24  pp. 
(Gill.)  6d. — A  capital  addition  to  the  accurate  and  handy 
Dinglewood   .Shakespeare  Manuals. 

History. 

.4  History  of  Scotland  for  Schools.  Part  I.  f>y  P.  Hume 
Brown,  .\iv4-304  pp.  (Oliver  and  Boyd.)  15.  6d. — Dr. 
Hume  Brown's  name  is  a  sutTiciont  guarantee  for  accurate 
history,  an<l  we  know  by  peru'^al  that  this  book  is  quite 
readable  and  suitable  for  scliool  children.  Beginninj^  with 
the  Stone  A.i*e,  the  story  of  the  country  is  continued  to 
th'-   death    of   James    \'.,    and    is    interspersed    with    all    the 


interesting^  episodes  of  that  period,  while  the  mor 
aspects  of  history  are  by  no  means  forgotten.  W 
know  a  better  introduction  to  the  history  of  Sco 
school  children  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed. 

An  Illustrated  History  of  England.  By  W.  S.  1 
Period  11.  403-763  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  ai.— We 
noticed  the  first  part  of  this  book.  The  second  pa 
us  as  more  correct  than  the  other  for  home  af 
the  author  is  not  familiar  with  the  European  I 
the  time.  The  consequence  is  a  confuskm  at 
the  accounts  of  our  foreign  policy ;  otherwise  tii 
good.  It  brings  the  history  down  to  the  present 
is  provided,  as  its  title  announces,  with  illi 
among  which  are  reproductions  in  small  of  the 
bearings  of  our  sovereigns.     There  is  also  an  in 

Stories  from  Roman  History,  By  E.  M. 
Buxton,  viii  +  117  pp.  (Methuen.)  15.  6d.— 1 
divides  his  stories  into  two  parts,  the  **  legends 
**  true  stories  "  of  Rome.  The  first  of  the  lat 
of  the  Caudine  Forks.  But  in  both  parts  the 
told  as  stories,  and  are  well  adapted  to  our  youi 
There  are  no  pictures,  but  there  are  a  short  I 
events  and  an  index.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  la 
sketching  the  history  from  14  to  476  a.d.,  shoa 
the  **  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'*  Justinian 
been  astonished,  as  well  as  Otho  III.  and  Hcnr 

.1  Junior  Greek  History.  By  W.  H.  Spragg 
(Methuen.)  25.  6d. — \  sketch  of  Greek  histc 
usual  lines,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  fall  • 
illustrated  with  four  maps  and  four  photograp 
are  an  index  and  an  appendix  of  short  notices  0 
men  in  Greek  literature,  art,  and  philosophy. 

I        .1    First    History   of   Greece.        By    E.    E.  Fin 
I   78    pp.       (Methuen.)       15.    6d. — We    arc   afraid 
,    Firth    will    not    succeed    in    her    **  attempt   to 
I   interest  of  young  people  in   the   heroes  of  Gree 
our    opinion    "the    language    has"    not    "  beei 
simple    as    possible,"    and    the    questions    she 
puzzle  older  folk.     The  poetry,    too,    with  whic 
trates    most    of    her    chapters,    takes    much   th 
her    book    would    supply    useful    hints    and    illu 
teachers. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  English  History.     Boo' 
i    1906.     208     pp.     (Pitman.)     35.      6d. — We     h: 
I   noticed     (July,    1907)     the     first     *'  book,"    anc 
remarks  apply  to  the  present   section. 

Geography. 

The  Americas.  By  J.  B.  Reynolds.  12S  p 
diagratns,  and  maps.  (Black.)  25. — This  i 
illustrated  series  of  Regional  Geographies  b 
'  author.  Pictures,  statistics  (not  later  than  1005 
I  and  maps  are  all  instructive,  and  the  letterpres 
ing-.  'ihrouj^hout,  the  author  rightly  insists  on 
anc  e  of  cause  and  consequence  ;  it  is  not  suffi 
to  inquire  where  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are,  b 
!  are  where  they  are ;  the  names  of  the  .Mle^ 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  influence  c 
range  on  the  political  and  economic  histon 
.States  ea<^t  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  unequal 
rainfall  in  South  America  is  an  interc>sting  f: 
knowledi^e  (^f  it  necessary,  but  not  nearly  so 
the  wtM-kin^^  out  of  the  important  results  fol 
thi<     initiuality.     These     examples     show     the 
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1  the  book  is  written.  It  is  therefore  to  be  com- 
Hd  alike  to  teachers  and  taught.  The  style  is  not  too 
JV ;  the  pictures  are  very  good ;  print  and  paper  -are 
IjiBt.  That  the  maps  are  without  scales^  and  some 
without  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  that 
no  index,  are  defects  which  should  be  remedied 
edition.  The  questions  set  are  more  by  way 
ation  puzzles  than  the  practical  exercises  which 
prefer,  but  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  book  is 
bten  candidates  on  what  lies  before  them  in  geo- 
examinations  of  the  standard  of  London  matricu- 
t  this  may  be  an  acceptable  feature.  We  should 
|Bked,  by  the  way,  to  see  some  questions  set  on  the 
r  capital  pictures — another  hint  for  another  edition. 

'^€m    Geography    of    the    World.       Anon.       208    pp.  ; 

and   maps.       (Chambers.)       is. — This  book  has, 

little  but   its  cheapness   to  recommend   it.     The 

is    promising :    "  great    attention    to    Commercial 

hy,**    **  a    concluding    section    on     Physical    Geo- 

of   a   more   advanced   character,"   **  great   care   to 

|- accuracy  of  detail,"  **  most  recent   statistics,"  are 

ive  baits.     But  granting   (purely   for   the   sake  of 

nt)     that     the     commercial     geography     is     **  com- 

if,*'    that    the    physical    geography    is    **  advanced," 

details  are  accurate  and  the  statistics  recent,   we 

at  a  loss  to  understand  why  in  these  latter  days 

geography   teaching  so   antiquated   a  style  of 

lid  appear.     There  are  pages  after  pages  of  lists 

ries,     capes,     peninsulas    et     hoc    genus     omne — 

i  out  to  look  like  descriptions  ;  there  are  hardly  any 

to    trace    the   relation   between    cause   and  effect ; 

liiMrity  of  the  maps  are  poor  and  scaleless.     It  was 

^«pon    books    of    this    sort    that    our    rulers    at    the 

Oflfice   were  fed  in   their  infancy  ;   the  recollection 

lid   be  cause  sufficient  for   their  recent   action   in 

geography    from    the    list    of    subjects    for    the 

{'Entrance  Examination. 

Standard  Time  Dial.  Designed  by  Prof.  R.  A. 
(Philip.)  35.  6d. — A  simple,  neat,  and  easily 
instrument  by  means  of  which  time  questions 
necessity  for  **  time  standards  "  can  be  explained, 
board,  19  in.xi6^  in.,  is  inserted  a  movable 
in.  in  diameter,  on  one  side  of  which  is  represented 
em  hemisphere  and  on  the  other  the  southern. 
at  land  masses  are  shown  and  their  names  given 
type.  The  meridians  are  marked  off  in  i5*s. 
the  board  are  arranged  hour  figures  to  correspond. 
nng  the  disc,  each  place  15°  E.  or  W.  of  Greenwich 
b  into  position  an  hour  fast  or  slow  as  the  case  may 
"With  the  disc  at  rest  and  the  prime  meridian  placed 
19  noon,  time  is  indicated  all  over  the  world  with 
ijRIoe  to  Greenwich.  The  *'  standard  times  " — e.g., 
rica,  Japan,  British  South  .Africa — are  marked 
Lieparate  labels  attached  to  their  ceniral  meridians, 
should  make  the  understanding  of  these  various 
ily  intelligible  to  junior  classes. 

Mathematics. 

eiic  for  Schools.  By  J.  B.  Lock.  New  edition, 
kd  and  enlarged,  with  the  assistancf  of  \'.  M.  Turn- 
viii  +  480  pp.  (Macmillan.)  45.  6d. — Commendation 
Itidsm  of  a  book  which  has  had  so  large  a  circulation 
dis  one  is  out  of  place.  The  chief  change  in  this 
Ml  is  the  omission  of  certain  articles  dealing  with 
er  of  a  technical  character,  such  as  duodecimals, 
t  of  temperature,  chemical  compounds,  equations  of 
lents,  foreign  coinage  and  exchange  ;  Horner's  method 


of   obtaining    cube    roots    is    also    omitted.     The    exercises 
have  been  carefully  revised. 

The  Leader  Arithmetic.  By  George  Merchant.  Six 
parts.  Farts  i.-iv.,  64  pp.  ;  parts  v.,  vi.,  56  pp. 
(Simpkin.)  Paper  covers,  3d.  each. — The  title-page  of 
each  part  bears  the  following  description  of  the  contents  : 
*'  A  series  of  very  carefully  graduated  exercises  in  arith- 
metic, with  rules,  explanations,  and  worked  e.\amples  in 
the  higher  parts,  suitable  for  all  elementary  schools,  and 
the  lower  forms  or  classes  of  other  schools,  but  specially 
intended  for  children  who  leave  school  when  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age."  These  words  may  be  taken 
as  stating  the  aim  the  author  has  in  view.  The  least 
satisfactory  portions  of  the  work  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
**  explanations  "  in  the  higher  parts ;  these  will  often 
require  considerable  supplement  from  the  teacher.  The 
examples  themselves,  however,  seem  to  be  carefully 
graduated,  especially  in  the  earlier  parts,  though  the 
number  of  e-xamples  of  a  formal  character  is  perhaps 
excessive.  Recurring  decimals  are  treated  in  part  iv.,  but 
very  little  attention  is  given  to  approximate  methods ; 
surely  approximations  are  of  much  greater  practical 
importance  than  the  cube  root  or  permutations  and  pro- 
gressions discussed  in  part  vi. 

The  Methodical  Arithmetic.  By  W.  J.  Greenstreet. 
Parts  i.  and  iii.,  each  24  pp.  (Dent.)  Paper  covers, 
lid.  each. — ^The  books  are  designed  for  pupils  in 
elementary  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  part  i.  for  first 
standard  and  part  iii.  for  third  standard  pupils.  The 
questions  are  nearly  all  of  the  concrete  type ;  it  is  difficult 
to  frame  hundreds  of  such  questions  without  falling  into 
a  depressing  monotony  of  phraseology,  but  the  questions 
proposed  in  these  two  parts  are  wonderfully  free  from 
trivialities,  and  there  is  very  great  variety  of  expression, 
while  almost  all  subjects  that  would  interest  children  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  examples. 

Bell's  Sew  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Elementary  Schools. 
By  W.  J.  Stainer.  Seven  books.  (Bell.)  Pupil's  copy, 
first  six  books,  paper  3d.  each,  cloth  4^.  each ;  seventh 
book,  paper  4^.,  cloth  6d.  Teacher's  copy,  seven  books, 
each,  paper.  Sd.  net. — The  pupil's  copy  contains  exercises, 
each  book  comprising  one  year's  work;  the  teacher's  copy 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  exercises,  answers  to  the 
examples  and  suggestions  on  methods  of  teaching.  The 
work  differs  in  many  respects  from  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  books  written  for  elementary  schools.  From  the 
general  preface  we  learn  that  the  chief  consideration  kept 
in  view  in  preparing  it  has  been  that  the  object  of  the 
teaching  is  to  enable  the  children  to  think  clearly  and 
systematically  about  number,  rather  than  to  perform,  even 
with  accuracy,  operations  which  are  but  dimly  understood. 
Only  after  the  simple  rules  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
application  of  **  common  sense  "  are  exercises  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  rapidity  and  mechanical 
accuracy.  Exercises  involving  weighing  and  measuring, 
designed  to  correlate  the  subject  with  drawing  and 
elementary  science,  are  introduced  at  an  early  stage.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
cesses and  methods  that  are  often  considered  to  be 
peculiarly  suitable  to  algebra  by  inserting  *'  symbolic 
exercises  "  at  all  stages  of  the  course,  though  the  literal 
notation  of  algebra  does  not  appear  until  the  third  year, 
and  then  only  in  its  most  elementary  form.  The  design 
of  th^  book  seems  to  us  to  be  excellent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  is,  so  far  as  a  com- 
paratively    brief     examination     shows,     very     satisfactory. 
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*ii     i*,.;,  7K*     #-;irI;,     jA/ft;'/r»     of     ?h«:     vo;jrri*r     for.'stiM 

4rtiA,it.nt.'rt.*  of  tK"  f!o*'  of  ;*  fftzri^A  fluid  ar^  of 
f^.i'J  fff'»»oo  lf»  f^^  tur/.*:*rHm;f  f^^tions,  pr*r%*ure 
fri;«/h.r't,    r"  ipr^y  ;if  »f.^    [fjmps,    Ujrh'tn^s    urA    r'rntrifu|fal 

tiwlrwKih/  jrTiiri  \,tity.'\  in  uv.  in  lh»:  Ko>dl  Navy  ar*r  fulW 
*U'%ir\\ft'*\  ,  Vt'ti.  <ixfy/fri*r  K':>nol'Ii'i»  inv^jntion*  and  in- 
VfMt'niiittoit^  *H''.i\t',  a  ' onuid'rraM'-  part  of  thi  volume,  the 
lati  t\t.t\tU'r  Sft'irufi  «rir»n;Iy  d<vot*-d  to  his  inv':stif;^ation9 
on  fli'-  ni//»ion  of  wnti-r  and  on  th"  th'-ory  of  lubriration. 
'f  h*'  l»*»*/l<  u  ini'-nd'rd  for  iiv  in  th«:  univ':rsiti*^rs  and  in  the 
K/;yiil  Navy,  and  ntitthnU  will  find  that  thfr  suhjoc.ts  are 
for  fh''  motvt  p;ir»  »r"at#d  in  an  abl/t  niann*-r.  Th*;  value 
'if  fli**  l/*i</U  would  1^-  riMK  h  « nhanr/td  by  a  capful  r*;vision 
fo  ''liniin;if'-  |;rifilrr*n  and  c;!h«r  minor  slipi,  whirh  in 
Minw  »aH«"»  v/ill  l#;id  ro  ni'-ntal  confusion  on  the  part  of 
\hf  rt-iitUt  wlio  i%  rinly  hi>»inninj^  his  study  of  hydraulics. 
ff  would  aKo  \tt'  \Hl\*r  \o  insert  ihc  description  of  the 
Kinih'tl'v  «l<'(lri(  pumping  filant  in  itM  propf:r  place  among^ 
r<*tifrifu((<d  pumps ;  ihe  fmitnote  on  p.  i<)2  n-ferrinf*  to 
ihiti  mistaU''  «onv<ys  llw  impression  of  hurried  rompila- 
rloM.  IIh-  hook  lontains  many  wrlUlrawn  examples  of 
hydraulii  i«;ii  liims,  ;md,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  will  be 
well  omed  ai  ii  valuable  i  onlribution  to  the  literature  of 
fliK  iiiipoiianl  and  dillii  ull  subjcil. 

Sirinn  iiiiil  I'llirr   En^itiis.      Hy   J.    Duik.iii.     I\f47i    pp. 
(M.iniiilLiM,)     «;».      Minh    moic   sjkk  «•   than    is   <umprisr<l    in 

il     I  iilllp.ll.llivelv     SIM. ill     volume     (»f     lllis     Iviiul     serins     t<j     be 

lU'Ms'i.iiv  lo  cli'.il  with  siH  b  ail  iinjxirt.inl  and  loinpre- 
Ih'Iimv  Mibj«M  I  ;  liiit  (III  r\;iminati»»n  ol  the  book  ii  must 
III-  «i(biiiiiei|  III. It  ilir  \. 11  ions  scrlicnis  .\ii-  <lr.ilt  with  in  ;in 
r\«  rpiiniLillv  i  li'.ii  .iiul  .ibl<-  in.niiHT.  Tile  r.'irlv  portions 
nil-  I, lion  up  wilb  illusli.itcd  <li-s(  riptioiis  of  the  details 
ill  .III  I  iifMiK' ;  ibrii  InltuNN  (liapliMs  (lialin^  with  Temprra- 
fuie,  Ib.il  .mil  lis  \b-.isniriniiU,  riopnlirs  ui  (iascs, 
ibr  Imlii  .iImi  ,  \.il\«  .  .111(1  \.il\e  (ic.ns,  r»oil(r'>,  Conipouiul 
iiml  liipj.'  I  xp.nision  l-.n^Jncs,  and  I.tu oinoiivcs.  The 
(  li.iph  1  .  on  sii  .on  I  III  bines  .uul  Motoi-t.n  I'.n^ines  will 
b«  ol  >; M  .It  .issi-.i.iiH  e  lo  lliosr  who  wi^h  lo  become 
•iiipi.oniid  uilli  the  be>(  iiKMleiii  pi.tctice  in  ihese  latest 
(le\  <  Itipineiii  .  in  (  n>,;in(  «  I  ini;.  I  be  d.ila  ol  a  number  of 
le.i  .  «>l  .1.  .1  n.  »;.i^  .nul  (»il  enj^inrs  .ne  f^iveii,  aiul  in  a 
lin.il  I  Im|>i>  I  llc-i 
nioi  I  iiiipMi  1 .11)1 
e\i  ii  I  ...    .Ill-    |nu\ 
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.III  l>i  i.|  hvii  I  le.ir  iles(  riplion^  ol  the 
I. II  In  l\|»i«%  i»t  ent;iiUN.  Numerous 
uled  ni  the  \.iiions  clKipt»'i'>,  and  these, 
vojliiiion  (»l  e\.iminallv>n  papetx,  the 
.ne     -uppliid.    will    be    u-mIuI    i.>    ti  avhers 


I  lie    Ih>.»1v    is   one   wbieb   (nii;hi    to   b«'    in    the 
eui;m.  .1    inliiested    in    .in\    lot  ni   ol    eilj^ine. 


/.'       \.i  .'*».  \      N.'.'»  \i.of./.         IJv      l\l!ib      llii»ns.        SevtMul 
».':iu«n  \  I   ii;     pp.        ^rii'lip.^        •^.     (^:.      l\nx:st<    of    a 

'Mi-nl'.  I  ».|  ia!i\  i.il.  N.  inltnx'.ei'  :«  t  n^e  in  sin^ple  nature 
le  s.  ••  ,  i.«  '.in.uuN  The  st,M  M  «.  iIm>vs,  !\.x  i  .;r,r.ot  tail  to 
"■  '  ■  •■.  Xx'we;;  v!o;v'i«'\  ,:  ',!  i^fV  .ne  I'.i'.s' ;  .r.eti  V\  .;"iav- 
t    »        .    '    .  IV     Jl.N,     !»\      I         i\       K'-.u!e' 


CORRESPOXDEXCL 

The    EMU^i    i»    m^t    kzZJ.    r«'-t£ejr«i  trpeuAk 

C'AutKnt.  As  M  tmU.  m  >ttr*  r*^^T-a{  ni  j 
rrzirx  fritiud  m  The  Sc»orc  Wotz  -rZ  bt , 
iQ  Ike  ccntrihnt&r  before  ^hBrlirrfafx  »?  t«l  tkt 
and  refiy  may  afpeaw  tD£€the^. 

The  laterprelaUaB  of  n»«inl  lirtm 

]\  the  adm:rable  pa>-r  or.  *"  Ur-rr^r.-y  "j  Pr 
Rirr.say,  published  :n  thr  Jur.-*  r«=::-!r  .*  Ta 
World,  there  is  the  follow: ng^  i^fz'.-^ct .  "  ] 
Cf*ura^ing  to  find  that  T^-h-rn  a  «rjd*r::  :xne< 
word  printed  w::h  a  capita]  letter.  h»  shrJd  he 
rel:e\ed  of  the  re>por.i:b;Iiry  of  ^.-dl-g  c:  airyii 
it  at  all.  Proper  names  ar«^  oft*n  :i:.5  r* 
negligible  quantiii^^s,"  Jitc.  This  hi»  Kr  it?  n 
is  :>urely  a  truism,  both  a>  regard-  p'^'?^ 
common  one>,  viz.,  that  it  is  desirjibv  f'>r  : 
ascertain  their  point,  or  in  simpler  -xor-U,  t 
what  their  author  is  talking  about.  The  it 
pupiN'  shots  quoted  by  Prof.  Ramsay  in  respect 
are  amusing,  but  if  one  looks  a  lirtle  further 
consults  the  commentators,  one  feels  :n^I:nt?d 
the   student    for   thinking    that    it    dof-<    not  rnat 

•   value  of  the  proverbial  **  two  straws  "  whtiher 
Patara,  for  instance,  to  be  situated  in   Lycia.  Sii 
moon. 

Prof.  Ramsay,  in  complaining  of  the  ardes 
is  laying  the  foundation   for  a   charge  that  may 

I   brought   against  the  commentator   whoae  fuactio 

'  evoke  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  student.  Ar 
reader    of    Horace's    three    books    will    soon  con 

I  conclusion  that  Horatian  comment,  which,  as  > 
ham  truly  says,  w-e  have  derived  from  fiftci 
sixteenth-century  scholars  without  anyon»=-  '\*^t\ 
having  made  any  considerable  indep*ntl«nt  .iddii 
often  treats  the  words  which  an*  print  d  in  lapi 
unenlightened  manner,  and  exenipis   itself.  \vi!h 

I  excuse,  from  inquiring  into  their  p<iint  and  d 
As    a    matter    of    fact,    they    rontiiin     important 

'    traceable     clues     to     the     meaninj*     of     that     wo 

I    although   so   fascinating,    is   really    unintelligihl-^ 

I  land  h.id  the  acumen  to  perceive  and  th«.-  i 
ct)nfess  -on      the      lines      of      interpretation      fu 

I    tradition, 

C.\)nsider,  for  instance,  such  a  name  as  Tc 
is  not  sullicient  to  state  that  Horace  has  appli'X 
of  .i' mythic  king  of  Mysia  to  one   of  his  chann 

I  cjuesiion  why  h(^  ha-^  done  so  is  worth v  of  «'\ 
Some  tleiiy  the  utility  of  such  a  proceeding,  on  1 

!  that  no  defmite  answer  can  now  be  returned-  I 
but  even  granting  that  we  get  no  further  th.-m 
Hor.e ».  must  be  taken  to  have  had  s>-*7iic  ren>«) 
.1  si'kciion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  then  nx  : 
him.     ami    interpret    him,     and     Wfigh     h:<    oo-t 

I    si.iles   ol   criticism,    in    utter   disregarxi    or   ihr  *:: 

I  sui  h  a  riason  ;  and  this  is  precis^-h  what  has 
b\  many  commentators  of  the  author.  The 
Nettlc-ship  once  began  a  papei  with  the  Cii^jstic 
there  was  anything  new  to  be  sa-i  abou 
Let  i\\Ai  thought  not  deter  .»rv  in^ju'r-r  ■ 
i\>v  t  may  attract.  There  i<  an  \:":rrr<i 
''x^:*.i  t-;;.-  ar-J  now  — tv>  rr-.xl  rn  r  ars— :  . 
.»•.:!    «v'.     '.!v     u-'inii^tMchaM.^    auth    ri-v      ^i        r--   ■ 
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imsny's  words  offer  an  occasion  for  directing 
o  thi-.  which  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  great 
the  subject,   you   will-  allow  me  thus  shortly  to 

E.   R.   Garnsey 
N.S.W. 

reachers  and  Continental  Holiday  Courses. 

he  scholarships  scheme  of  the  Sheffield  Educa- 
littee,  grants  of  £^  are  made  to  students  of 
Teacher  Centre  who  have  passed  certain  qualify- 
lations  to  enable  them  to  spend  their  summer 
ttending  a  holiday  course  on  the  Continent, 
ment  was  first  tried  in  1906,  when  a  party  of 
ris  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  and 
nth  at  Dijon.  The  course  there  was  good,  and 
was  done  by  Prof.  Lambert,  the  secretary,  to 
isit  of  the  students  pleasant  and  helpful, 
ir  one  boy  went  to  Marburg,  five  boys  to 
and    eleven    girls    to    Nancy.     The    experiment 

so  successful  that  a  few  details  concerning  this 
as  a  type  of  all  may  prove  useful  and  interest- 
party,  which  left  Sheffield  on  July  25th,  con- 
?ight    matriculated    students    who    received    the 

the  Education  Committee,  three  others  whose 
d    their   whole  expenses,   and   myself,   acting  as 

As  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  cut  down 
here  possible,  we  travelled  third  class  all  the 
i  class  on  the  boat),  and  we  found  that  this 
travelling  on  the  Continent  was  not  so  terrible 
it  is  often  supposed  to  be. 

via  St.  Pancras,  Newhaven,  and  Dieppe,  and 
Paris    on    the    morning   of   July    26th.     A    *bus 

at  the  St.  Lazare  Station,  and  after  leaving 
e  at  the  East  Station  we  were  taken  to  a 
ir  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  We  spent  the 
jr  first  day  abroad  and  the  early  part  of  the 
ing  the  sights  of  Paris,  and  as  the  weather 
>o  hot  we  were  able  to  visit  the  Pantheon, 
Stienne,  Notre  Dame,  Palais  de  Justice  and 
apelle,  Jardins  des  Tuileries,  Hdtel  des 
"hamps  Elys^es,  Arc  de  Triomphc  de  TEtoile, 
without  excessive  fatigue.  We  left  Paris  in 
,  and  arrived  at  Nancy  before  ten. 
lents  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
laison  dc  famille,  and  the  accommodation  there 
nt.     It    was    well    appointed    in    the   style   of   a 

hotel.  It  had  been  built  primarily  to  receive 
dents.  Among  the  residents  during  the  stay 
rty  were  Germans,  Russians,  Roumanians, 
do-Chinese,    and    Frenchmen.       Except    during 

there    were    no    other    English    people    in    the 

this  cosmopolitan  party  the  only  common 
as  French,  and  the  social  intercourse  in  the 
n  excellent  supplement  to  the  university  course, 

ample  opportunities  for,  and  indeed  necessi- 
:ice  in  French  conversation.  The  food  and 
the  maison  de  famille  were  good,  the  study- 
•ere  comfortable,  a  piano  in  the  salon  gave 
5  for  music.  Sec,  and  altogether  life  there  was 
It.  The  ordinary  charge  en  pension  was  from 
er  month. 

early  interview  with  M.  Antoine,  the  director 
m  dc  famille,  and  a  professor  at  the  university 
was  agreed  that  the  most  important  part  of 
or  our  students  would  be  conversation  and 
n,  and  M.  .Antoine  kindly  offered  to  give  them 

special  lessons  at  the  maison  dc  famille  in 
ie  of  the  lectures  at   the   I'niversity,   which,    it 


was  thought,  would  be  less  valuable.  This  he  did,  and 
they  proved  very  profitable.  He  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  teach  them  the  pure  French  sounds,  and  gave  them 
excellent  exercises  to  afford  practice  in  the  production  of 
these  sounds. 

The  university  course  was  very  well  arranged.  Lessons 
usually  began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  thus 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  day  were  left  free.  There  was 
no  official  division  of  the  course  into  elementary  and 
advanced  sections,  students  being  at  liberty  to  attend  as 
many  of  the  lessons  as  they  chose.  The  secretary  and 
other  professors  were  always  willing  to  advise  individuals 
as  to  the  courses  best  suited  to  their  stage  of  efficiency. 
In  deciding  which  classes  our  students  should  attend,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  method  of  teaching  and  the 
rapidity  or  otherwise  of  the  speaker  than  to  the  subject- 
matter,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  could  very 
frequently  be  learnt  equally  well  from  a  text-book  at 
home,  and  that  the  chief  object  of  our  students  was  to 
gain  as  great  facility  as  possible  in  understanding  and 
speaking  the  language,  and  to  improve  their  pro- 
nunciation. 

In  M.  Antoine 's  lessons  at  the  University  students  were 
called  upon  to  read  aloud  from  some  prose  text,  and  were 
then  asked  questions  upon  the  meanings  of  words,  their 
grammatical  relations  to  others,  their  derivation,  &c.  At 
other  times  conversations  were  introduced  upon  topics 
indicated  beforehand. 

M.  Moutier,  another  professor,  required  the  students  to- 
prepare  a  story  beforehand,  and  several  of  them,  chosen 
by  lot,  had  to  mount  the  platform  and  tell  it  in  French 
to  the  rest  of  the  class.  This  proved  too  trying  an  ordeal 
for  the  majority  of  the  English  students,  but  the  Germans 
showed  the  results  of  their  better  language  training  in  a 
lack  of  hesitation  and  self-consciousness.  Other  lectures 
on  the  history,  geography,  and  institutions  of  France, 
literature  and  phonetics,  were  more  valuable  to  the  more 
advanced  French  scholars. 

Nancy  is  a  very  fine  town,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  country.  .About  two  miles  away  is  the 
extensive  forest  of  Haye.  which  provides  beautiful 
promenades  and  excursions.  The  town  itself  is  of  con- 
siderable historic  interest.  M.  Antoine  upon  two  or  three 
occasions  accompanied  the  Sheffield  students  to  point  out 
the  places  of  interest  in  the  town.  This  afforded  further 
opportunity  for  practice  in  French  conversation,  and  was 
much  appreciated.  In  addition  to  this,  two  excursions 
were  arranged  weekly  to  places  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood for  the  whole  of  the  students  attending  the  summer 
course  at  the  University. 

When  I  rejoined  the  party  a  .few  days  before  the  end 
of  the  course  I  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  the 
progress  made  by  the  students.  In  one  or  two  cases 
I  was  delighted  with  the  fluency  of  speech  exhibited, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  all  had  found  the 
course    profitable. 

We  left  Nancy  on  August  22nd,  and,  breaking  our 
journey  at  Metz  and  Luxembourg,  reached  Brussels  in  the 
evening.  The  next  day  was  spKint  in  viewing  Brussels, 
and  at  night  we  crossed  from  Ostend  to  Dover.  Saturday 
was  spent  in  London,  and  we  reached  Sheffield  in  the 
evening. 

The  experiment,  then,  has  proved  very  successful ;  for 
whilst  it  has  been  valuable  to  the  students  in  their  study 
of  the  French  language,  it  has  also  widened  their  mental 
horizon  considerably,  and  has  furnished  a  most  enjoyable 
holiday.  The  total  cost  for  the  month,  including  travelling 
expenses    (from    London),    board    and    lodging,    universitv 
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fees,  and  personal  expenses,  need  not  exceed  £i^  5*.,  and 
if  the  party  returned  throuj^h  Paris  instead  of  going 
through  Brussels,  this  could  be  reduced  to  ^12  or  even 
fess.  L.  C.  Dudley. 

Sheffield. 

The  Supply  of  Secondary- school  Teachers  in  the  West 
Riding. 

I  NOTICE  in  the  paragraphs  on  p.  300  of  your  October 
issue  where  you  deal  with  the  third  annual  report  of 
the  West  Riding  Education  Committee,  you  comment  on 
the  statement  in  the  report  that  **  the  committee  has 
recently  utilised  a  valuable  source  of  supply  by  extending, 
In  cases  of  special  merit,  certain  county  major  scholar- 
ships on  the  condition  that  the  holders  shall  serve  fof  a 
two  years'  period  in  some  approved  secondary  school  in 
the  West  Riding." 

Your  comment  is  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  the  schools  will  suffer  from  a  succession  of  un- 
trained teachers.  On  p.'  21  of  the  report,  from  which 
the  extract  is  taken,  I  see  that  I  have  omitted  to  state 
that  these  major  scholarships  are  renewed  for  an  extra 
year  for  the  special  purpose  of  training,  and  during  that 
year  the  holders  either  take  a  special  course  of  secondary 
training  at  an  English  university  or  are  sent  abroad  to 
a  ■  foreign  university,  and  in  all  cases  obtain  a  diploma 
or  certificate  of  efficiency  as  teachers. 

Wakefield.  A.   V.   Houghton. 

[We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  though  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  important  fact  in  the  report,  due  provision  is  made 
by  the  West  Riding  Education  Committee  for  the  training 
of  the  major  scholars  who  become  secondary-school 
teachers. — Editors.] 

The  Refractive  Index  of  a  Liquid. 

A  I'LANE  parallel  glass  plate  is  pressed  lightly  by  suit- 
able springs  against  the  reflecting  surface  of  a  concave 
mirror.  The  combination  is  mounted  on  an  optical  bench, 
and  the  radius  of  curvature,  R,  of  the  concave  surface  is 
determined  by  one  or  more  of  the  usual  methods.  The 
space  betwe<'n  the  glass  plate  and  the  reflecting  surface  is 
filled  with  the  liquid,  and  the  object  on  the  bench  is  moved 
to  a  position  where  image  and  object  are  equidistant,  D, 
from   the  mirror.     Then   it  can   be  readily   proved   that   the 

R 


refractive  in<.l«x  of  the  liquid  = 


n 


I  have  found  that,  by  using  ^ood  optical  materials  and 
employintj  the  knife-edge  method  of  locating  the  foci,  the 
refractive  index  of  a  liquid  for  monochromatic  light  can 
with  ordinary  care  be  determined  correct  to  the  third 
dr-rimnl    place. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  is  practically 
constant,  and  when  once  this  has  been  determined  the 
m'-aNurement  of  the  refractive  index  depends  on  the 
mea^iurement  of  a  length.  The  axial  displacement  of  the 
foci  by  the  plane  glass  cover  plate  givrs  rise  to  a  small 
correction,  which  need  not  ho  applied  in  an  elementary 
e\p<'riment. 

The  advantages  to  be  claimed  for  this  method  are  : 

( 1 )  The  optical  arrangement  is  a  simple  one. 

[2)  Thf  r'xperiment  can  be  performed  with  ease. 
(])  'Vho  calculation  presents   no  ditficulty. 

(^)  ()r.\y  a   small  quantity  of  liquid   is   required. 

F.  W.  Jordan. 
Citnterburv. 


Enunciations  of  Euclid,  I^  18  and  14k 

I    n.WE   read   with   much    interest    many  of  the 
publications    treating    of    geometry    on    modem    '. 
observe   that    one   of   the   guiding^    principles  in   t 
ment  of   the  subject   is  to  make    the  enunciation* 
positions  as  clear  and  concise   as    possil>le.     But 
see  the  application  of  this  principle  in  enunciaiin: 
I.,   13  and  14,  which,  by  common   consent,  are  ta 
May   I,  therefore,   invite  opinions   from  teachers  « 
form   of  enunciation   for   the   theorems  under  ref 
a  form  that  seems  to  me  to  be   the  best  for  the 
reasons  :    (i)    it   is   at   once    concise    and   clear ;   ( 
forms  ot  enunciation  it  shows  most  clearly  that  t 
theorem  is  the  converse  of  the   first ;   (iii)  these 
very  first  set  of  converse  theorems  to  be  talcen 
desirable  that   the  wording  of   the   enundadons  : 
once  make  the  converseness  of  the  theorems  evid 
out  the  help  of  the  teacher *s  paraphrase. 

In  actual  teaching  I  found  difficulty  in  elici 
the  second  theorem  is  the  converse  of  the  first 
altering  the  form  of  the  enunciations.  Explainii 
class,  therefore,  the  definition  of  adjacent  angles 
by  Mr.  Charles  Smith — vide  **  Euclid's  Elei 
Geometry,"  by  Smith  and  Bryant  (Macmilla 
enunciated  the  theorems  as  follows  : 

1.  If   the  outer   arms  of  two   adjacent   angles 
straight  line,  the  angles  are  supplementary. 

2.  If  two  adjacent  angles  are  supplementarr,  tli 
arms  are  in  a  straight  line.  M.  D.  Mas 

Central  High  School,  Shiyali.  S.   India. 

<<  Exeerpta  Brevia." 

Your  reviewer  in   his   note   on    **  Exeerpta  Brc^ 

W.    H.    S.    Jones    and    R.    Parker    Smith,   rema 

:   absence  of  the  interleaving  spoken  of  in  the  prcfac 

'   we   point  out   that  by   special   request  this  book  I 

'   brought     out     in     two     forms,     one     interleaved 

•   vocabulary    and    the    other    with    vocabulary   but 

interleaving?    The    former   edition    was    produced 

the    views    of    those    who    disapprove    of    vocabu 

I   school    books,    and    should    also    in    this    form  pf 

useful  as  an  advanced  unseen  book. 

j  Blackie  and  Son.  I 

There   is    nothing   in   the    preface   nor   anywhe 

,    book  to  suggest  that  it  is  being  brought  out  in  t 

but  without  the  vocabulary   it  will   certainly  mal 

!   useful   unseen   book.  The   Re 
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Fur  Juut«*r  CliUi«L'*,  wbcre  h 
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tjf  th*;  ]Mirt*  After  whuib  th«  jitJUiHcs  tiro  n  l 

»caAion'«  work.    Nine  paits  are  ruudy:— Ei  .  •, 

Sc^Hkiid  and  irehuid,  Europe,  Hriti«1i  O'Ihul-.  ^-x^rA.  A^^KSl<'■n, 
Tlie  Wi^rld,  AstronomicAl  tiud  FbyHittitl.  I'riett  All.  net,  iu  4tilf 
cuvcra. 

Tlie  i^tttnplcte  Geojgmphy  fi»r  jill  fl«*t«it!M  m  tho  r^choola  in 
liit^rvi  JN  Memory   Map  Atlaa  and  Toxt-BooSc  Com* 

blnodf  pritc  3  6.  It  criiUHiiift  fM>  iimart'^-i'tiiit*  mciaory  ,»ud 
?-li^Ll;d  uiapH^  with  le\t  4i])pi^i«ilu  to  each,  tfltft'tiicr  w^ith  chi-iptfri 
-Hj  liow  to  I>niW  a  Memory  Map,  GIo1k»  luid  Mn^w,  the  Uritish 
Ecapire,  a  t;i«>MJiry  of  tico^nphit'Al  Torm*,  Ac  ,  uud  Is  i«».*iJC4i 
(iiidtr  the  dircvtio'ii  tjf  the  itei^.  E  F.  M  MucC<it1hy.  M.A., 
Gmniuuu  l^chool,  Five  Ways,  L{iruiiiigh>uu. 

Outline  Maps  (including  the  World  on  the 
Homaloffraphic  projection).  Projections.  Memory 
Maps,  Qlobes,  Wall  Maps,  dcc».  In  great  variety. 

CA  TA  Um  lES,  ETC,,  FHEi:. 


C.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  127,  Strand. 


GRIFFIN'S 
Book  Depot. 

THE  LATEST  &  MOST.  IrtfORTAHT 

Scientinc  and    Technical 
Books 


issued  by  tiie  Leading  Pub  Ushers 
may  be  seen  at  our  Show  Hooms, 


A  Catalogue  of  Selected  BooKs  may  be 
had  on  application  to   BooK  Dept., 

JOHNJ.GRIFFIN&SONS,L»., 

KembtB  Street, 
KINGSWAY,     LONDON,    W.C 
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MACMILLAN    &    CO.'S    LIST. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  J.  C.   NESFIELD,   M.A. 

AIDS     TO    THE    STUDY     AND     COMPOSITION     OF     ENQL 

Globe  8vo,  4p.  6(1. 

EdurntitM*.—'*  Mr.  Nesfield's  excellent  little  work." 
Sroftii/t  (ifiA*  Tenrl,ii\-  -"'  The  best  troatiso  we  have  yet  perused  on  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue/* 

ENGLISH    ESSAYS.     Materials  and  Models  for  Composition    from   the  ( 

Essayists.     Selected  and  Arrangetl  by  J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A.,  AssisUnt  Master  at  Clifton  CoUflge.    Gld 

2s.  bJL 

BIBLE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOLS:  GENESIS.    By  E. M.  Knox, Prii 

of  Havergal  College,  Toronto,     (ilobe  8vo,  Is.  Gd. ^ 

NEW  EDITION,   REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.     Now  Ready. 

ARITHMETIC    FOR  SCHOOLS.     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.,  and ' 

TURNBULL,  M.A.     Extra  crown  8vo,  48.  6d.  

ARITHMETIC.    Chiefly  Examples.    By  G.  W.  Palmer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  3 

(rj'a>v/;.f/j.— "Fulfils  lu  ft  marke<l  dc^frco  the  conditions  of  a  sound  text-book.  ...  We  can  suggest  no  1>etter   method 
inipn.»vonic'tit  oi  the  toaohing  of  arithmetic  on  right  lines  than  the  general  adoption  ^>f  thisbook." 

A    MODERN   ARITHMETIC.     With  Graphic  and  Practical  Exercises.     J 

SYDNEY  JONES,  M.A.     Part  I.     (ilobe  8vo,  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  ;  with  Answers,  Ss. 

yrAoV  ».<;>/<■■■<■«.  — "  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  most  useful  text -book." 

THE    INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  Seventy  Authors.     Edit 

H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.     With  489  Illustrations.     8vo,  Complete,  ISs.  [Immt 

The  following  Parts  will  also  be  issued  separately,  with  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers  in  the  Text  :- 

I.  British  Isles,  Is.       II.  Europe,  2s.  6d.       III.  Asia,  2s.       IV.  Australasia,  Is.  6d.        V.  North  Ama 

VI.  South  America,  Is.  6d.        VII.  Africa,  28. 

*^^*  Phant  H'l'ife  for  dttaiUd  ProApictuH 

STEAM  AND  0THER~ENGINES7  By J.'DuxcAx7wh7-Ex..  A.M.LMec 

Head  «»f  the  Department  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  We« 
(Uobc  Svo,  .")s. 

PROFESSIONAL       EDUCATIOnT^ELEGETa!      Passages    for  L 

liv   IMofes-or  T.   CLIFFORD  ALLP>UTT.      Crown  Elegiac   Verse.      With   Hints   and   Englis 

Svo.  -is.  net.  Cradus.     Wy  C.  H.  St.  L.  RUSSELL,  M.A., 

si„rt..t,„.-"  i.r.  AiD.utfs  Lecfuro  is  one  of  the  ui.lc^t  thii.RH  on  I         '  ant  Mustcr  at  Clifton  College.     Glol>e  8vo,  a 
th(;  «»iihjiir.  with  wliich  it  dfals  that    we  h:iw   fv«.r   read,  juid   it 


h-hi«iil«i  d->  a  \v. 


.1.1  of  Koud.  thon^h  we  c-annot  a.-cci-t^,.  Uocr  _       .     DECURSUS        PRIMUS.  A 


\inTPQ    riM    THP    rTHVlPriQITiriNI  Latin  Grammar.     With  Exercises.     Bv  F 

V.l^i^.V{^;.r^f/^P^Jr'^       T       r                 \^  '^'-  ^'-  TUCKKR,  Litl.D.     Clobe  8vo.  2s. "(xl. 

^^.r'^.^^^^,'^'^  J^^^,^"^^-       ^^'    ^'^0^^"^'^«r    T.  Srhn.A„a.ter.--Xn    excellent    beKinner..'    lxH>k.    whid 

CLIFI'ORI)  ALLHUTT.     Crown  8vo,  88.  net.  I    rcconnncndcd." 


MACMILLAN'S    SETS    OF    MATHEMATICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SET.     4d.  net.     Pt^icil  Compass,  with  adjustable  screw  to  permit  the  use  of  p< 
ditierent  sizes  and  of  an  additional  Divider  l^oint  supplied;  60"  Set  Square;  6-inch  Boxwood  Protractor, 
degrees  on  ilie  front  and  inches  witli  tenths,  twelfths,  and  sixteentlis  on  the  back  ;  Drawing  Pencil ;  and  S« 
lndia-rul)l)er.     Complete  on  card, 

THE  BEGINNER'S  SET.  Is.  6d.  net.  Bow  Compass  ;  Dividers  ;  Two  Set  Squares  (45'  and  60''  respe< 
4  inches  and  .'>  in(  lies  long,  edges  of  wliich  show  inches  and  tenths  and  millimetres;  Nickel  Protractor; 
bevelled  (i-inch  Ilwle  sliowing  inclies  and  tenths  and  millimetres  ;  a  lead  pencil,  with  strip  of  sand-paper  for  sha 
pencils  atiixcd  t.»  the  case.  (A)  In  Metal  Pocket  Case  with  Nickel-plated  Set  Squares.  (B)  In  Cardboa 
with   nevelled  Peaiwood  Set  Squares. 

THE  JUNIOR  SET.  2s.  6d.  net.  Large  triangular  pattern  Pencil  Compass  with  improved  V-shape 
socket  :  trian^ulai  pattern  Spring  Dividers  with  fine  adjustment  ;  Ta\'o  Set  Squares  (4,V  and  60^  respecti 
inches  and  .")  inches  long,  two  edges  of  which  show  {<0  inches  and  tenths  and  (h)  millimetres;  6 -inch  Keel 
Boxwood  l*roira<:iur  Milli  degrees  and  metric  scales  on  the  front  and  inches  with  eighths  and  tenths  on  th 
Drawing  Pencil,  with  strip  of  sand-paper  for  sharpening  pencils  athxed  to  the  case.  (A)  In  MetAl  Pock 
with  Nickel-plated  Set  Squares.     (B)   In  Cardboard  Case  witli  Bevelled  Pearwood  Set  Squares. 

THE  SENIOR  SET.  3s.  6d.net.  r>-inch  strong  screw  and  cheeked  jointed  Pencil  Compass;  5-inct 
improved  Hair  Spring  Dividers  with  line  adjustment  ;  Two  Set  S<|uares(45'^and  60*  respectively),  4  inches  and 
long,  two  edges  of  which  show  (a)  inches  and  tenths  and  {h)  millimetres;  6-inch  Rectangular  Boxwood  Pre 
as  in  .Tuninr  S«*t,  with  the  addition  of  diagonal  scales;  Drawing  Pen;  Drawing  Pencil,  with  strip  of  sar 
for  sjiiupening  i)encils  aflixed  to  the  case.  (A)  In  Metal  l*ocket  Case  with  Nickel-plated  Set  Squart^. 
Cardl)(xir«l  Case  with  Bevelled  Pcarwuud  Set  Sciuares. 

]\IAC\MILLAX  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  ST.  MARTIN'S  STPtEET,  LONDON,  W.C 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  GREATEST 
INGLISH   HISTORY  EVER  WRITTE 


I 


<*KEAT  feature  of  Newnes' 
National  Edition  of  GREEN's 
SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  PEOPLE  is  its  full 
and  explanatory  notes  on  its 
many  illustrations — notes  which 
I  possess  a  rare  value  of  their  own.  Those  of  the 
lieaching  profession  who  would  cultivate  a  study 
lof  English  History  among  their  charges — the 
Imost  fascinating  and  most  human  of  all  readings, 
F because  it  treats  of  the  story  of  their  own  people, 
their  rise  from  savager)%  and  their  march  through 
Ithe  dim  dark  ages  of  ignorance  to  their  present 
ivanced,  enlightened  stale — would  do  well 
[particularly  to  recommend  to  them  this  work  of  a 
Itnie  and  great  genius,  especially  when  the  terms 
Itipon  which  it  is  available  are 

Within  the   Reach   of  Every 
Schoolboy. 

Green  was  a  schtdar^  and  his  work  is  a  classic 
1  one  ;  and  in  view  of  the  insuperable  obstacles  w^ith 
1  which  he  was  confronted  at  every  turn  in  the 
L  writing  of  it,  his  mommiental  History  •more  than 
lever  merits  a  foremost  position  among  the  works 
[of  men,  and  particularly  in  English  Literature. 

As  has  been  said  before^  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
fHistor)%  It  is  unique,  refreshingj  fascinating  in 
[style.  It  is  the  life-stor>'  of  our  Nation*  presented 
f  m  an  altogether  different  and  more  readable  light 
llirom  and  than  that  attempted  by  any  other 
[litstorian  at  any  time. 

And 

Its  Cost? 

I  — the  cost  of  so  great  a  work — the  cost  of  this 
story  of  stories^the  story  of  a  great  nationj  given 
1  in  a  lustrous  setting  ? — 


Day  ! 


} — 3^d.  a    week— 7d.    per    part,     fortnightly  ! 
I  Complete,  £1  3s,  4d, — a  sum  that  will  never  be 
missed  in  such  insignificant  instalments. 


Already  the  trade  has  bought  up  every  copy 
in  Southampton  Street,  and  despite  the  fact  thatj 
little  advertising  has  been  done  on  its  behall 
many  newsagents  are  selling  out  in  fMys^  whc 
7t't!t'Jts  were  anticipated*  Until  the  e;<tcnsiv( 
reprints  that  are  in  progress  are  ready,  it  will 
difficult  to  get  a  copy.  The  surest  way  is  to  giv! 
an  order  to  a  bookseller  or  newsagent  for  the 
regular  delivery  of  each  successive  part,  and 
pupils  should  be  urged  to  take  this  course  if 
disappointment  is  to  be  avoided  in  securing  thej 
complete  work* 


,py 
)at^ 

1 

ive^ 


The   Illustrations 


g  inis_ 


are  works  of  art,  things  of  rare  beauty,  of  exceed- 
ing complementary  value  to  the  text.  These 
have  been  chosen  after  diligent  searchings  and 
the  exercise  of  much  judgment  on  the  part  of 
Mrs*  Green  (the  widow  of  the  talented  historian- 
author)  and  her  friend,  Miss  Kate  Norgate, 
being  the  most  fitting,  useful,  and  most  valuable 
to  be  had  from  all  available  sources. 


There  will  be   1,900  pages  in  the  work  ;  1,400 

illustrations,    of   which    250    will     be    full-pag 
pictures  ;  and  19  superb  coloured  plates,  some 
a-S  many  as  1 6  colours-     200  Portraits  of  Historic 
Celebrities  will  be  includcd^as  well  as  32  careful!] 
prepared  Maps  and   Plans  of  great  value  to  the 
student  and  general  reader  alike. 


JP*  O*  V^  J^  J^  J^  ^^r  ^^  W^ 


1 

30 

I 

tic 

I 


A  very  carefully  compiled  and  fully 
explanatory  Prospectus,  showing 
specimen  pages  and  illustrations,  may 
t>e  had  gratis  on  application  to  any 
newsagent,  or  to  the  publishers  (as 
below).  This  in  itself  is  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  as  It  carries  with  it  no 
obligation,  is  well  worth  applying  for. 


IRST    THREE    PARTS    NOW    ON    SALE. 

Price  yd.   net    each.  ^fl 

iljshers :  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  99,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.< 


xu 
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IDOLA  PULPITORUM :  Pitfalls  of 

tKe  Practical  Teacher,     Tins  Stnie*c»f  Articles 

wiW  be  rNimtl  in  "Tm:  JoraNAL  of   Educatioji  "  ;— L 

lyTflODUCTORV  ARTICLE,  by  John  Adams  Pro- 
:  Uis^T  ofEduciitJotJ,  London  UnivDi^ity  [Kovrraber,  ll>06]. 

II,  CLASSICS,  by  H.  G-  Hakt,  Fomckimc  Heiid  Master 
[i.r   Hedbergb    [DecemWr,   1SM)6].      IIL    ENGLISH,   by 

Arthi  R  BrRUKLL,  F*riticipal  of  Borough  Roa<l  Trainitig 
I  College  [JamuiTv,  1907].    IV.  FURNCH,  by  Clouiieslky 

Brkketon,     Divim»nal     Inspector    t<»    L.C.C.     (Mcxlern 

L/iiigimgt^s)  [Febnuiry  and  March,  1907].  V.  SCIENCE, 
I  by  T-  Percy  Nckh,  Vice- Principal,  London  iJay  Training 

ColU*ge  [April,  1907].     VL   NATURE  STUDY,  Ly  T. 

Ra\men't»    Vice- Principal^    (JoldsmitVs    College     [May, 

IdOT].     VI L  HISTORY,  by  S.  S,  F.  Fletcreu,  Lecturer 

nn  Educnlioii,  (Cambridge  University  [June,  11>07].     VI 11. 

PHY8K*AL   TRAINING,   by  Colonel   Mauolm    Fox, 

H3L  iiisj.ector  of  Physical  Training  [July,  11>07].     IX. 

DRAWING,  by  W.  E,  Sparkes,  Assihlant- Inspector, 
[L,C.C.  [Angtigt,  1907].     Single  copies  of  any  one  of  thc^* 

nuniliers  cnn  l>e  sent  po^t  free  for  Sd. ;  or  the  10  for  Tis. 

Apply    to    Mr.    Wm.    RICE,    Publisher,    .%    BrcHitlway, 

Ludgftte  Hill,  London,  E.O. 


G.CUSSONS' TECHNICAL 

BROUGHTON/  MANCHESTf 

Demonstrations  with  QnaeonB'  K©w  ; 

and, Mechanical  li&bor&tory  Appatm W  i 
hy  appolntmont  at  our  Ijondoo  r^  ^ 

THANET  HOUSE,  231.  STIAHO  C^, 

Mftnufiicturcn-  of  Engiiic?erinc 
supplied  to  tUv  liedford  School  Er 
Royiil  Na\Al  CtUlcges  at  iMi  tmoii 
County  (Vuuieil,  Manchester  Mui 
nolo|;y,  iVi.»  Jkr, 

MAKERd  or  rLCTCHeR*8  T|tOl.l.CY  ATTA 

A  useful  Set  of  40  Models  of  vario«is  trpts  i 
Details,  packed  and  carriage  paid«  £16 


THE  "ENCLEFIELD"  SCHOOL 
THE  "EREGTNEK"  BOOK  SUP| 

P««r  thtt  correction  (tf  stoapiQ|f ,  uad  tlui  i 
»i^ht  <if  tilt'  young  during  the  period  of  i 
fn»ji«  2s.  ed. 


CniUniJikps  ev<?r\'  ile^cHption  nf    Letterpms 
aud  njak*>  a  Special! I v  r:*! 

Prosiiet^tuf^es  (witb  or  witJj'  -  >tia 

Repurtsi,  Exam.  PAper^/fe^r  t/^^^ 


Aj»nKKSf« 


THE  RUGBY 


NO 

CHEMICAL 

LABORATORY 

COMPLETE 
WITHOUT     !•- 


SENT   FREE    TO 
PRINCIPALS    AND 
SCIENCE    MASTERS 
ON    APPLICATION 


PHILIP    HARRIS    &    CO.,   Ltd., 

Scientiffc    Instrument   Specia/ists, 

;XX«.]VEX»ffCS-Xi:.A.lV[  ^  X>X7 


PMINTKI*   9V    Itii  H4H1I   VXKX   AVI*  ^IMV|,    Ll«lir«r>.   li«K<tt*  MTHKCT   TfU-L«    I.C,,    A?m   RtTN^iAr     ^ttvo.k. 


DEPMTMENT  OF  EDUUATICU  UBRABf 


UEG31190T 


THE 


hool 


Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


:..  NO.  ,08.1  DECEMBER,   ,907.  i.^i!^ryi%J^T<^'-L. 

Registered  for  Transmission  to  Canada  by  Can:idian  Magazine  Post. 


CONTENTS. 


AMEKTALS  OF  EDUCATION.    By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  CRAWLEY,  MA 
or  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  tK  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

REGULATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.     By  H    BOMPAS  SMITH,   MA 
DON  DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGE.     By  G.  F,  DANIELL,  B.Sc, 

K)M  PHONETICS.     HI.     By  IIARDRESS  O^GRADY  .„ 

YIBVS  IN  HISTORY,     IIL     By  A.  J.  EVANS,  M.A.      ,.. 

iLBM  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

riEW  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR  

BEYOND  THE  SEAS 

[DIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

TRAVEL  AS  AN  AID   TO   THE   TEACHING   OF   GEOGRAPHY.     Hy  t-     D.  HERBERTSON,   B,A. 
LLTH  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  PUPILS  IN  LONDON 
^ETUDY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS-     By  J,  S.  DAVIS,  M.A. 

AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 
F  INTEREST  :    General;    ScoUith;    Iriih ;     Welih 
I  OF  RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS.     (Illustrated)  ... 

»ONDENCE  : 

Utpy  as  a  School  Babj«cC*     By  CHEMIST.  LIONEL  M.  JONES,  B.Sc,  ;  E.  L  LEWIS.  U.A.  B.Sc.  . 
BATEMAN,   B.Sc.     .. 

iivc  Index  of  a  Liquid*    ailustrated.)     By  W.  D,  EGGAK.  MA  . 

Seedlings.     (mtLstratcL)     By  ERNEST  E.  UNWIN.  M.Sc.    ... 
of  Education  on  the  Teaching  of  Latin.     By  G,  F.  BRIDGE,  M.A. 
lUy  Work  in  the  Training  Collegei.     By  JOHN  MILES 

al  Home  Reading  Union.,  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  PATON,  D.D.,  aiul  A    M.   READ 
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HORACE    MARSHALL    &    SON'S 


NEW 


READING     BOOKS" 


in  entirely  New  Series  of  Graded  Literary  Reading  Baoks.  now  ready.  The  principles  which  made 
Temple  Readers  the  pioneers  In  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  School  Readers— a  fastidious 
of  originals  and  an  effort  to  present  these  in  the  best  literary  form  avallable-have  governed 
iroductloQ  of  these  books.  Elach  book  Is  composed  of  stories  and  poems  closely  related  in  idea;  each 
bct  is  complete  in  Itself,  and,  while  divided  into  portions  suitable  for  each  leason*  is  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  susseatlons  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  "continuous"  readintr^    All  the  books  are 

fully  illustrated. 

V,— TALES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

'248  pp.  is.  fid. 
Tlib  bo4>lc  coiituiiiM,  uuntig  other  matter,  reiuiinifa  ttn  Alfred, 
from  AsBcr  ;  lit>hla  Hood,  fn>ra  W4a)aut<t»u  Irving^  ({tohunJ  1,^ 
fmm  Jk'ott;  Ro^x^rt  Jirucc,  tmm  Fmisf^ni  Wiile*.  Imni  Mn^iitju- 
^t>ii;  giujcii  Ellxabirth,  fmrii  .MUu  Strickland;  Kuwliwhuicn  nt 
llttjbiifiot*,  from  Kiiig«ky  ;  the  Pil^tiu  Futbt^rs,  frtiui  li.kii.- n-ft  ; 
Uio  Dl*eovery  at  th«>  Niger,  frum  Mitugu  I'ark  ;  Hio  HnXiiv  uf 
Wut4^ikMJ,  frum  air  Edward  Creo-^y ;  the  lUhet  of  Luckuow  ; 
with  old  bMilUdfl,  niid  pobtn*  from  iS}|iikc24tH:»4iJX-,  Seoft,  Teuuj^i^n, 
WMr»l»Wi>rth,  uiid  othci s, 

VI.— WORLD  STORIES.    25.1  pp    is.6d. 

This  bi><it  couUtiiA,  amonff  other  uiatt^^r.  rciuiltijfii  oti  Uoct<^r 
and  Uly»«tv»,  from  Hoiuur  ;  thu  Umrpira,  from  Virgil  ;  Ijihii^milu. 
from  EuHpidtita;  Romiihin  and  Hvmu«,  frtmj  Li«*y  ;  HutuahAl, 
from  AruoIJ'a  History  of  liomc  ;  tho  fluttU  o(  the  <inim)ilun«, 
from  Ttictlu,-* ;  Muhoiuet.  from  Wii^hiii^toii  Irvinjif  ;  [ton  tjijix«*tv, 
fmiij  C«rvftutw ;  tlie  Hnt^a  of  Luyd«u,  from  ^lotloy  ;  th%uie  ; 
J^^oou^rdo  thk.  Vinci^  from  Vuutrl ;  Garibaldi,  from  bi«  McmoirH  ; 
Ht-  J^uis,  from  he  Jotnvillu ;  Moht'r«  ;  Nupt^letm.  from  l>o 
Bounrit.*BDt!  and  B«rauji;er;  tho  Nibelufii^unliod  ;  Luther;  thu 
Bftttif  of  Tijnfiiu,  from  Curlylo  ;  Goethe,  from  U.  U.  Lcwch;  und 
Schiller's  Pigfit  with  th«  Unison,  iu  LytLott'a  trauidiition. 


^AIRY  TALES  AND  POEMS. 

UjO  pp.     is. 
|^ktK>ok  coittJiiriA  fableR  from  .F^ofn  OM  EnffliHh  fiiiry  taloa, 
^Hpfruin  Gcrmioi,  Scaudiuavian  and  Ku-i4»iMi  l^lldore,  Gre^k 

INATURE  MYTHS  AND  POEMS. 

f  ^•"■^pp.     Is. 

\l  ntAliiH  Hutu  re  storliw  from  Greek  mythology  ;  Tlie 

n om  ihirMi  Andei  -luu  ;  Tlte  CuterijilUr  4riU  the  Lark, 

Mrsu  U.itty's  "  I'ariiblea  fnim  NJiturtf"  ;  The  Story  of  HI&- 

k:  The  Kiiiif  of  Ihc  Guldoii  liivcr  ;  rtnd  variouu  nature  puemi*. 

-SEA  STORIES.    200  pp,    is.  3d. 

1»  b*H»k  contHins  thu  Story  of  the  ArgotirtUt^i,  tho  Story  of 

aud    tho    Stmy   of    KobiUJioii  Cruftou  ;    to^thor    with 

hy    Teiin>!v,>ii,    Cutiiiiijgh.im,  LoniffoUow,    Campbell, 
n,  md  Kingslcy. 

-HEROIC  STORIES.    224  pp.    it.ed. 

Itu    lK".k    eoTifciins    the    storieji   of    Perseus,   Alkettia,   Tho 
Ion   Uor-c,  Biildcr,  BeowiJlf,  Siegfried^  Ujjicr  tho  I3«ui«,  H!id 
;  with  iMlladH  and  ptx?mft  by  Longfollow,  Macaulny,  Jcati 


.  Idatthow  Aruold,  Keiits,  atid  Temiyaon* 

%•     Send  Poift  Vat'd  for  nil  pnrtirtitars,  with  AVir  Mthmttnttrd  Vat&lagur. 
LosDOS:  HORACE  MARSHALL  k  SON,  Templk  Hoitse,  and  12o,  Fr.KET  .SritEffr 


EC. 


NEW    MAPS- 

^THY-OROGRAPHICAL    MAP   OF 


Je  of  1:3,000,000  or  47  mju    StsEe  40x58. 
an  IliuBtrated  Descriptive  Handbook. 

Price  ISi/- 


Wiih 


of  4  Maps  O'f  India,  each  on  a  scalo  of 
WD, 000  or  93  iii.L  sbuwirig  the  tlistribution  iA 
It  AreikBf  Agricultural  Land,  Ramfftll,  Minerals. 
m  K  4U.     Price  12/- 

dftto,  showing  RuilwajB.  Political  DiviatonK, 
Bty  of  Populalif»ii»  the  diatrilnitioii  of  the  varioua 
itries.     Size  52  >;  40.     Price  12/- 

mapa   have   been  specially  prieparcd   to   fiillil    tho 
tlA  of  Section  ."?,  Clause  h,  of  the  orders  recently 
ii  reference  to  instruction  in  Geography  for   the 
Examination  by  the  University  of  Caloutta. 


Caiaiotjuea  and  LtMi*  on  aj^icalion. 


fc  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Ltd., 

TERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON, 

And  tOIN^  WORKS,  IDIMBUIZCH. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Artistic  Christinas  and 
New    Year     Presents. 


FINE    ART 


Fmtni^d  Autotypw  un  alwAyn  iiccoptAhT«-  gift^     Their  ArtUtlo 

chjiractor    rtitiders  them  espwUtty   nj  «  f-r  dccH»nittv« 

ljiiriJ*.t9VJ*  in  liomoA  of  Uisto*  whilst  ti  ciiait   brings 

thum  V7tthm  tbo  reiich  of  m-  itt* 

Full  paHieiil4U'$  i^olliht  O^mpOM^'t  l*wlAimH*»i^*  art  fivtn  i  a 

THE    AUTOTYPE 
CATALOGUE, 

ENLARGED  EDITION,  with  Hundred*  of  Minia- 
ture Photographs  and  Tint  Blocks  of  Notable  Auto- 
types* For  convenience  of  reference  the  Publications 
arc  arranged  Alphabetically  under  Artists'  Nannies. 

POST  FREE,  ONE  SHILLING, 


A  V18tT  OF  INsl'Ei  riON  fS  rNVlTKD  TO 

THE  AUTOTVPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74.  NEW  OXFOnO  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C. 
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DATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 
FOR   TEACHERS, 

CAilBI&BWitLL  Orovr,   S.E. 

MistreM  of  Method— Uin^  CAKrtXTKR, 
Other  Tottcherft  otid  lAJoturcrt. 

|.A  practical   course  of    jm    ' 
r  Schools,   \iitlt   abumtui 
the  HATCH  ELuri  (<VH^  , 

^'BTUDKNTS     PREPARED     FOR     THE    CAMilRlDUE    TEACHERS 
CERTrFlCATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 

FRBR  STUliENTSHtP  awartlci  .  a   Unlvertity  GnidUAt«>. 

Ako  A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVIn  ug  for  this  Bxandnatioiife 

o{  Uio  NutiuruU  i  i  "o.     Also 

^  PREPARATORY  DIVISJOX  preiMriiiif  (oi  Final  B,A,  or  CatnXaidgt 

W^hcT  Local  Honours. 

Fee :  £20  ft  y«ar  for  non^nNiddeiitA. 

A  comfortftbttf  HALL  of  RKSIDENGE.    Ternw  modcrato. 

AL^n 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF  TRAINING  for  Tcacher»  of  Piano  *nd  CUa* 

TliC  next  Term  ctunraencfs  on  September  10. 


THE   JOINT  SCHOLASTIC   AGENCY, 

23«  Soythampton  Street,  Bioomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Mann^'ed  t»y  *  C<>rmiiittct'  of  Bt't>rciientjitiveH  of  the  following  Bodicit ; 

HEAD  MASTERS    CONFERENCE. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  TEACHERS   GUILD. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT 

MASTERS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS, 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Rt-ii'^rHAR     ...        ...     Mr.  E.  A.  VIROO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  Is  to  render  assistance  at  g 

minimum    cost    to    Masters   seeking   appointments*      Tlie 
lowest  possittle  fees  are  therefore  charfjed.  ^ 

A  PROSPECTOS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION* 


ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

^^«>  LENT  TERM  begins  on  Jaiitmry  11th,  VAUH,      The  College   pro^ 

M  Students  for  the   London   Degrees  In  Scicuoo  and  Art»,  and  for 

nin  of  the  Oxford  Honour  Examinxition«. 

TEN   ENTRANCE  iiCnOLAH>5niPH,  from  £50  to  £rtO  «  Vo»r,  and  a 

oortain  uuioher  of  aor^irie-^  .»f  UMt  mor«  than  £80,  teuAbJe  for  thr«c 

years,  wOl  bo  ofTcred  fur  COMPETITION  in  Jun*,  IWW. 

For  further  fnirtloulari  apply  to  the  SecretJU7f  Roynl  HoUowsy 
College,  EngU6cld  Grwn,  Surrey. 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION. 

CHER  WELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

Tratntns  College  for  Women  Secondary  Teacliers. 

iVi<«ri>af— MiKs  Cat>iebikk  I,  r>orjD,  M.A. 

(Lftite  Lecturer  in  EducAtlou  iu  the  3Eaiiche«tor  Uuivorsity). 

BtuduntA  Are  prepiirod  for  the  Oxford,  the  CAmbrid^,  and  the  London 

Tenchora'  Diplomju    Specfsl  arrangement*  made  for  «tudont4  to  atteiid 

the  Sch\>ol  uf  Geography, 

Exhibttioiiii  and  SchoUrshlpH  awarded  In  December  tmd  July,  Apply 
to  the  Print'ipaL 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,    BRISTOL.    Sessiunal  Cotit«eB 

mre  organ iied  for  the  Matriculation,  PrelimlDarj  Scientlflo, 
tDtermediatD  Arte«  Interiaedlatv  SoieDoe.,  Inter tned Late  DlTioitj, 
(B.D.>  and  B.A.  and  B.8o.  Deg^ree  EiamiDationi  of  tbe  UnJTertitjr 
of  ]L.ondoa,  for  the  Cunbridge  Higher  Local  Eiamlnatioiie,  and 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teacheri.  Oompoeition  Fee  for  eaoh 
of  tbe  above  Oonreee,  £13  t3s,  per  aesaioa.  Begirtratlon  Fee„  Od« 
Oainea. 

Complete  Three  Tean*  CourtM  ftT»  uranged  for  OItII,  Mbiiog, 
Meohanicah  i^nd  Eleotriool  Engineering,  and  Cottnee  for  Student* 
tstendlng  to  beoome  Arohlteote  and  Sarveyore. 

The  College  ii  the  only  luetitntion  Id  the  West  of  England  wblofa 
proTidea  oomplete  Medtoal  and  Dental  Cnrrloala. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Student*  ii  under  the  tttperriMlon  of  a 
L^y  Tator« 

For  full  information  •••  Protpecta*.  which  will  be  forwarded  free 
OS  MppNomtioa.    JAUE8  RAFTER.  Begiatrar  and  Seoretary. 


BIRKBECK  COLLB 

BREAMS     BUJLDiNGS,     CHANCERY    LAfI 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— Courses  of 

inatiooi  for  the  Science,  Arte,   and  Lmt  Ikfgaet,  J 

Dited   Teaohere  of   tbe  Univeritty. 
Well-eqdipped    Laboratoriee   for  Chemietry,     Ixp 

Zoology,   Botany,   Geology.   Jfineralof7t   BBd 
LECTURES  on  Political  Ecumr        "  tx^jJC 

Hanlcruptoy,  Equity  and  i  g^  Lcfpi^ 

LANGUAGES:  Latin, Greek,  h  .man, 

CONJOINT  BOARD  :  LeGturmond  Procticul  WoAini 

mid  Hioiogy. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Ereuirig).— Drawiac  1 

MmJelliuK,  Lift*  CLisao*,  Wixnl-Carwing,  Ac, 

CIVIL  SERVICE.— Ajw»i«tAi*t  Surveyor  of  Ta«a.  1 
Ctvbtuiar  M*  0>y  r>^9t  id),  on  application  I 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR   WOMEN  111 

(Undtr  the  luaDttgeincnt  of  »  Ci/Lumittc*.'    vji^'i 
Guild,     Collctfo    of    Prcceptora,     Ht:i*.lmi>tr 
Aaaocmtiuii  of  AMiatatit-MistreM^i-    ^u  1 
Schuola  AjMoeiut!"!!..  .^ 
Addre»»—7i,  Gowm  SlntiKT,  Lowdoh, 
R0ffi»trar—mtt  ALICB  M.  FOir>TJlI!f/ 
Ttii4   Ageucy   hai   been   eatmbliahed   for  the  pi 
Tcacbert  to  find  work  without  unneceoaary  ooet.    All 
fore  been  calculated  on  the  loweit  bftjij  to  ooTrr  ti«M 
Hendtniitreaaca  of  Fabtio  and  Privnte  Scbooli.  mad 
ing    Teac-heri,   or  Teaobcra   aeeking'    Appointaonta, 
apply  to  tliia  Agency. 

Many  Graduatea  and  TmiDed  Teachera   for 
Fomiliei ;   Viaiting  Teacheri  for  Maaic,   Art^  tm 
jecti :  Foreign  Teaohera  of  Tariona  nationalitica 
other  Teachera  are  on  the  Regiatcr^  »nd  ereiy 
anpply  lU  it  Able  candidfttca  for  any  Tic«Boy« 
Behool  Partnerahlpa  and  Tranafera  mre   amifid. 
Houra  for  interTicwa— 10,30  a.m,  to  1   p.m,»  and  S 
SaturdQvi,   until   3  p.m. 


Miss   MARGARET   CAB' 

(Ltttr  Jltitd  q/  Afiuit  />  '  ** 

Di r€ft rf*$  c/Mtisie  a>  it  <V 

T.   ■ 

Teacher  of  Mustc,  Sinking  and  Voicd  ProducUon  a1 
County  Council  s  Training  Collet  for  Te«e*^ 
Avery  HilU  EUbiim 
anuouticcii  tlj.it  she  r^ecivf!*  pupli.'i  for 
Voice  Frixliic-tiun  at  li 
BEOHSTHIN  HAX.L.  88.  W  i  .      Str«<q 

Stamford  HUl :  and  B  i tvc k  1 1 eath. 
Puj«iU  preimrcd    for  the   vartouji    Mu'*ii     ».  .  .u  .i.  .^  .^  i 
CoUtgefi  viwitci. 

The  Voice   Production   Course  IneliidaB-    . 

TruStiiiJ(2    In    Hreailiintf ;    the    Curo    uf    AoccaUial  ] 

Artk-uLition  ;  Rcadiuij  Alond. 
Special  Olasaea  for  Teachers— Fur  Pnurdeal 

Iklivcryof  Lcwsium  und  Loctun^,  the  Cure  ol  1 

l»4;f>  or!«»  Olid  thti   Uelicf  uf   Vuloe    Fatlguo  «!• 

Defects  rur«d. 
Vncaucles  for  Students  wiahing  to    hm  Tnltied 

Fri)ductii»ti  ur  Sin^ii^, 
Letters  ahouldbo»ddr«*ftvd!«»7,  Cfei«>R>i.  Hor<si,Sf.  1 

FROEBEL     EDUCATIONAL     INS 

Taluaktu  HoADf  Wa*n  KM^^i?iiOTCf%t  ] 
(Hocogniaed  by  the  Board  oi  1 
Chnifniftn—Sir  W.  MATn¥R,  Treaauner — Mr.  C  OL  ] 

Sc'^rttary^UT.  Artim'R  Q»  Btiio»I»,  ll,A,     Pn 
8ludcnt«  iuro  trained  for  Exaiulnatiama  of  Notiinal  I 
Fn»ipeftuaca  and  porticuhura  rogmrdin^  SoholoMblt*  ■ 
from  the  Pnt.vciPAL. 

BOROUGH    OF    CHORLEl 

SECONLIABY  fciCmxJL  ANLi  TECUMCAL  i>;if 
FORM   MA.STER   wanted  for  January   tilh.  wflli 
experience  and  quiilificfitioua  U\  *oimr   'f  the  fattowtngt 
Liktlti,  Commeieial  Subject"     '  Oymu 

Apply  bcfi-ro  December  i*th.  ^j«  < " 

Chorley,  with  coplea  of  not  n  una< 

according  to  the  Laacashtrc  Cvuiity  !SriiIe« 


DENT  &  CO/S  PRIZE   BOOKS. 


Id  from 


?   ^ 

Mai 


lorv)* 


}fOTE,--Messrs.  J,  M,  Dent  A  Co.  will  be 
list  of  PrUe  Books,  mt  all  prices 

rrom  the  Arabian  Nlgrhts.  ; 

i»ud  iirraugrefMsy  K,  I>txaix.     With  Colouretl  Front l«i>k»c<j 

remua  llliutiTitiona  tu  Uulf-toiic  aikI  Litiu  by  Joun  Dk    j 
Cloth,  5s.  net,  I 

bid.  , 

pTolumo  of  uld  EugliJili  Fftlry  Tafet,  Selected  And  Edited    | 
(MT  RHva.     With  iSMuy  lUuHtrationa  in  Cnluur  Mid  Line 

n  Crusoe. 

^&i  IB  Coluur  and  Line  by  J.  AvTox  SrxixaTOS.  Bs,  noL 

ft  the  Red  Cross  Knlgrht:  Stories  from 

Faerie  Queen. 

\i,  Huvi'ic  f^Mirii.     Witli  mnny  llll^.^t^:vlif>1lfi  in  Line  mid 
pic>cc  in  Cul'jur  by  T,  H.  liiipi?c«nN,     5s»  i^l-T 


iTRIceClav,  Witli  Coiourod  Fixjntispieco  and  tille-|MiMc 
fiUck  audWhiku  Illuatratlonfl  by  Dora  Ci/htlbl.  LMrge 
|vo,  55*  net. 

m's  Fairy  Tales. 

ilO  lilii»tr»it^ui-*  sMid  Cvlourtjd  Cover  by  the  DmoTHEita 
DN  {SrU  Jititiion}.     Lifcrgc  crowu  Svo,  5s.  net* 

I  Fairy  Tales. 

no  Illuatmtiunn  hud  Coloured  Cover  t>;  R  AKNiNci  BttL 
|:»{i>><i).     Litrge  crown  bvo,  fij.  net. 

Ixote. 

triw"  Nwrriiitive  Cniidennod  for  Yunn^  Headen.  With 
llrBtiuiui  by  W,  H.  RoBisaojf.     5s.  net. 

f  Chi1d*s  History  of  England. 

Bo  lll'(Ktrnitif>n!i  by  Tattrn  WiL-jtix,     6s,  net. 


phased  to  send  free  on  application  a  full 
from  Sixpence  to  One  Guinea. 

The  Story  of  Isls  and  Osiris. 

An  E>fy|>ttftn  Wondf^r  T^vle  tor  Children.  Written  and  lUnitr&tcd 
in  CVIour  by  Lily  StnonKLix    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  not. 

A  Little  Boole  of  Courtesies. 

By  KATMAnisiL  Tynan.  With  nnmemup  lllufttratiuns  find 
l)i.H:oratiu{i.-i  by  Ciiablrb  Hoiunsjon.     Domy  Ittmo,  2s*  0d.  net, 

The  Piccaninny  Books. 

Written  find  llhislnUod  in  Colour  by  Chablbi  Robinaon.  Tlircc 
ViiluuiOA.     Prite  Is,  6d»  n*;t  jjcr  vtibnne. 

BOUNCING  BABES.        FANCIFOL  FOWLS. 
PECyLIAR  PIGGIES. 

Bimbo  and  the  Frogrs. 

Hy  «iKA<  »£  (."HisnoLX  Vousg,  Author  t*r  *'  Dlinbo."    Is,  not. 

The  Wise  Book. 

Ry  ^JiTMA  SoWEKHV.  With  nuraeroos  t^jluured  Illuiitr»ttnn»  by 
H'lLiji  K.vT  SowEhHV.     is,  mit. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare  for  Chiidren, 

By  Ai.irK  8i'i£Nr_KH  iLjFiMAS.  In  pocket«biu  ^ulunnw.  Clolli* 
Is,  net;  Lonthcr,  Is,  6d.  not.  Twelvo  YoUimea  now  ri.-*dy* 
C»<piou&ly  lliuBtrnteJ  by  Waltkr  CtiAHR,  CkiKiL  Cunris,  ABxiiLH 
RACKUAMt  H.  ASNIXQ  Bkll,  T.  ii.  RoBENAOX,  etc* 
Tk*  Pmfv  r*/r-jjmi;j*  sayi* ;  ' '  In  itny  Hut  of  boalcA  for  the  jroMiii?,  n*om 
Hhuuld  be  ifound  ft^r  the  arJtnirublu  'ijtoilca  from  ShaiceapeRrc/  " 

Temple  Classics  for  Young  People. 

Iwich  with  Coloured  l''runtiii[>iii;c6  And  numerous  nhiiitmtloua. 
Cloth,  ls«  0d«  net;  Leathor^  2S«  net.  Sovanteeu  Volumes  now 
roftdy.    Flca«e  write  fur  List. 

Everyman's  Library, 

Cl>>th,  Is.  net;  Leiither,  2s,  not.     ContMJn«  Rmoti|f  the  866  ▼ol'^ 

mm*^  fi.rBady  tft?»iu-4L  ^  lurkfo  numTjv^r  very  ituitable  9»  prbMWi, 
Fletise  write  fiif  Ik !^^    'f       !  iin   'i. 


rl*«  /©r  DenVs  PrSiti^  Lint  and  EdHtfitittuat  f'nttitefftie^,  nml  aln**  /oi*  n  vupf/   «/   l>enf'ft    li{nstt-atrfl   List  o/ 

H4ti}km  fiii'  Xinun  titJfM^  po»i  j'rt-^  fr&m 

I.  DENT  &  CO.,  2,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


a    Rector   for    St.    Paul's    School* 

I  Indiii.  8alar5\  Rs.  TtiO  (£Hi  1&».  4<L>  a  niunlh,  with  ii 
|e  Scii^M'l  is  nituiitcd  in  tbo  Hills,  and  i«  n  St'tromUry 
'  EuropeAti  boya>  couducted  on  thti  linen  of  the  ftinaller 
,v«i .  w  ,1  ,1.,  ^%n^J  ciiudidat*?  will  bo  t\ccc?pted  who  U  not 
'^f  on«  of  thu  older  L'nivomitics,  Hud  n  com- 
y  uh  of  Kngland.     Kxpirricnce  am  a.  Miuter  in  n 

in .1,  <  •  r :i  M 1 1 1  i.tr  8chuol,  or  grnul  ac'condary  8choc»l  ie  ot^cntiiL 
(Itroent  la  o|K''n  to  Iriytuei],  ti^Jit,  other  tbin^r*  boing^  equal, 
pnce  will  be  given  to  a  Clergyman.  ApnllcHiionit  to  \h: 
within  *v  fortnight  to  tbo  Kov.  II.  O.  MormK,  \\  P.irk 
bdatir,  who  will  supply  any  furthta  iiifuniaiiti<m  ixqiiirt'd. 

feRSEA  POLYTECHNIC,  S.W, 

pg  Body  require  the  <^erviocs  of  u  WOMAN  LECTURER 
10  I£venln>(|'  Lecture  in  CIuhh  Mniutijrurueiit,  i?^!!!!^*!!!.!!]!^ 
|t.  The  Lectures  are  to  tiu  liuliTcnnl  t**  women  fttudeiit'^ 
pB  Evening  School  Ten*; hers'  Certificate  in  Drcwsionkbig 
City  ftnd  Uuitd«  of  London  Institute,  nod  it  U  duf^li^iile 
Rr  aball  have  iionie  knowledge  of  Toehnieil  Subj^-cta. 
n  Mud  «tiitD|)«d  addressed  onvelot^  to  the  dKCRKTAKV. 


PERRY    PICTURES. 

For  Full  i'(\rticuiHr*  apply  to  tho  Ae^ciil*  — 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AND  OOLLBQE  TE2T-B001L  AOBN' 
10,  AvoBdalB  Road,  Croydon. 


J 


SECOND-HAND   BOOKS  at  Half  Prices!! 

New  Books  at  £5  per  cent.  Discount  I  All  kinds  of 
EUCiATliiNAL  HUUKS  (including  JSclentiflc),  and  for  all 
Examinations  (Elementary  and  Advanced),  auppliod.  Bent  on 
afiprr>vsiiL  Liestii  fr««.  Htivt«  watiU«  Books  bougat ;  good  jsiit'ea 
given. -W.  A  S.  FovLE,  ia&,  Ch«riiig  Croaa  Boii/L  Londi>n,  W.C. 


HAT  BANDS,  BADGES,  CAPS,  Ac] 

Al  Wholesale  Prices  throuirli  Manufacturer's  Agent.  I 

Write— 
HtmxjL  AuKKt,  1,  Arundel  Villju*,  HinitkHHfurd  Ho4id,  8.  Woodford,  N.K. 


be  University  Correspondent, 

RNAL    DEVOTED    CHIEFLY    TO    LONDON    UNIVERSITY    MATTEBJ 

t      An     excellent     medium    for    advertisements    of 
b  POSTS    VACANT    AND    WANTED. 

I         Issued  on   the  let  and  15th  of  each   month.      Price   Id. 
gLY       SUBSCRIPTION,       POST       FREE,       2s. 

B.     Pub 


Publishing   Office :    157,    Drury   Lane,    W.C. 


CAMBRIDGE     LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,     1908. 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Acts  Of  the  Aposttea.     tiruck  Text.     Witli  Nutus.    By 

1\  E,  pMiH.  MA.     as.  \'A.  [Jttmnr  Ami  Si^ntor, 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     AtttTjoriaeci  Version.    Wttli  Nut(»u 
Hy  r.  E.  Paue,  M.V,  aud  Ji«v.  A.  rf,  Walpolk,  M.A,    2i».  tld. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.     Tbe  nrcek  Text. 
Wltli  liitrt»dnctl*i  and  Not«i«.    Hy  Rev.  Prof  11,  IV  l^ 

Adiiptt.>4]  by  Rev.  J.  M.  LupTuis,  M.A-     (^r*^/iM«n«i  I 

Authorised  Version,  with  Noti    "       '  '    /',rjhi,,itf>ftt.. 

The  Bpistle  to  the  Phi:  i  Text,    with 

riitrtKJuction,  Notes,  dud  I ';  p  Ll(JilIT^•CH1lT. 

V2<i,  [Senior. 

The  Epistle  to  the  PhlllpplanB.    With  Tratwlation,  Para- 

I>hnL6e«  and   SoUm   for   JSugiiMh  Ruaduia.     By   Very  Hfv.  C,  J. 

VAt'tJHAN.     on.  [Senior , 

The  Bpistle  of  St.  James.    The  Greek  Text.    With  Intro. 

dnt'tiuu  and  Xoten.    By  liov.  JofiMrU  B.  Mayor,    itecoud  Kdition. 

14m,  net,  (6*rni&r. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Jamea.    Or«ek  Text.    Wlt)i  CotamentAry. 

By  the  htlo  PnitfeMior  Hort.     (Senior.)  [In  tkt  Pitu, 

ENGLISH. 

SOOtt.— MermlOD.     Cautue  L  And  VI.     With  lutroanetlon  aud 
Notts.     By  \L  M4rHTU.A?i,  B.A.     !«.  [PrrUtmnanf* 

Marmlon.      Wtth  Introduction  »od  Xotos.     By   M.    Mac- 

MfLiAv,  IIA.     »«.     Sewed!,  tJiu  r.d.  l/tunor. 

^ ^  Marmion,  dfcC.     Edited  by  F,  T.  Palorav*.     Ik.    [Jumvr. 

Quentin  Diirward.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  '2ii.f^d. 

[Junior. 

Quentlri  Dur^w^ard.  Abridged  for  Scboula.  I«.  <Vl.  [Junior, 

KlnKSley'S  Heroes.     With  Notea.     in,  M.  [FMiMinnry. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     With  hitri«duction 
Olid  Nut ►i^.     By  K.  I>itjfinTi>?i\     In.  Kd.  [Junior  and  Seytior. 

CoriOlanus.  with  lntro<lucti*>n  Mid  Notes.    By  K.  DitioH- 

TOS.      I?..  <ki.  [6«-r*4^TJ^». 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.    KverBley  Edition,    is. 

[Ju*t tctr  it »d  Srn io t% 


ENGLISH"  ^^»«'»»"«<^ 


Shakespeare's  Oorlol  an  us.    Kren]«7 
Tennyson's  Select  Poems.    With  Lni 

Uy  H.  B.  IJlhh.^k  amt  W.  H.  Hai>ow,     Sb^  Cd 
Milton.— Oom US.     With  introduction  ^xid  Notw.    0^ 

M.A.     ]m.  :^d.  » 
Lycldas.  Sonnets,  Ac.  By  W,  Bu^u.  M.JL  U  >L 


FRENCH    AND   GBRMAN^ 

Mollere,— Le  Misanthrope,     Ediiud  hy  O,  K.  f*m^ 
Ooethe.— Hermann  tind  Dorothem.     Kditod  ^1. 

LATIN. 

OomellUB  Hepos.  Vot  I.  (coutdiiiifiir  Lj»m  •!  1 
ThciiiJHtAxMiM,  Aria  tides,  PauMuiiiu^  Citnon)  ^iih  Vt 
Voc!4hul!iry,    By  Ukrbcbt  WiLiLC3r8':iK»  1I.A»     U.  €d. 

1 

Oaesar.— Qallio  VTar.    Books  II»  mad  HL   ^i 

and  VLi'LJibubry.     By  Bov.  W.  U.  ]tt.rTUEAiro»iH  m>. 

The   aalUc  'War,     Kdited  by  Rev,  Jumh  JIm 

iiii-l  Jit-v.  A,  H..   Wai  Pi>Lli,  MA,     4ft.  6d, 
Vlrgll.-Aeneld.    Book  X,    With  NoCoi  mad  Vi 

H.  tL  OwKN,  MX.     is   ftd.  t-'****^* 

LI vy. -Book   XXI.    By  W.  W.  CAria.  M.^  «n4  X 

HLINM     .M.  .\.       ]«.  tkl. 

Books  XXI.  and  XXII.    Hdit«d  1>y  li<^  W.  1 

MA,     4^.  ♦*!. 
Cicero. -The  Catiline  Orations.     Bait««l  by  i.  & 

Litt.D.     Jj!   r<i. 

Horace.— Odes.    Book  m.    with  Not«c  mnA  r«»iid 

T.  )C.Pao&,M.A.     ElemeuUryCliUAica.     la.  dd.    Cli»*M 


OXFORD    LOCAL 

RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE. 


EXAMINATIONS,    1908. 

ENGLISH    AUTHORS- 


The  Oospel  accordlng^  to  St.  Luke.  Greek  Text.  With 
IntriHinition  and,  !»futt;*.     By  Ucv.  J.  Boxi»,  M.A.    '1*.  6d, 

[Jitnior  find  Senior. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Oreeds.    By  Re?,  Q.  F.  MAci,sARt 

D  B.     .i*.  <kl  [Junior. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Greek  Text.    With  NcU^    By 

'l\  E.  l*Ar,K,  SI.  A,      lin,   (^1.  [jMA»or  rturf  J!f<Mior, 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  AuthorlRed  Versiuii.  With  Note*. 
By  T.  E.  Paok,  M.A.,  aud  Be  v.  A  3.  Wali-ull,  M.A.     Sn.  tkl. 

[rrt/i^,*«ittry,  /KHior  Uiiff  Senior. 

LATIN. 

Oaesar.-THE  gallic  WAB.  Edited  by  Rct.  Jobm  Boj^p,  M.A., 

and  Rev.  A.  g.  Wja.POi.K,  M.A.  4».  Ud.  l*c»in>n 
GALLIC  WAR.     Binikl.     With  NoteK  and  Vocabulary.     By 

Rev  A.  H.  Walpolk,  M.A.  liu  <>cL  [Junior  ttttU  JSanij^r. 
GALLIC  WAR.     B.>nk9  IL  and  II L     With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 

hxry.     Bv  H<:v.  W.  G.  KiTTHKBFOHP,  LL.D.     la.  *1.  [Senior. 

VirglL-AENEIii.     Book   L      With   Nt^tua  and  Vocabulary.     By 

lidv.  A.  .S.  W  A  J.  POLK,  M.A.  1.1.  6d.  iJuuior  amt  SrHior. 
AENEID.     Book  L     With  Note*  and  Voc^baLiry.    By  T.  B. 

Paom ,  M . a.  1 «.  (W .  [Junior  ttiitf  St^u ior, 
AKNKlti      l*tH>k  II.     With  Note»  and  VocaLulai-y.     By  T.  K. 

PauX,  M.A.     In.  6d.  [Senior. 

Llvy.— BOOK  V.    With  Note*  mad  VocabuUry.    By  M.  Atroup. 

U,  Tid.  [iS<jiior. 
BC>UK  XXL    By  W.  W.  Capkb.  M.A.,  and  J.  Z,  Mulhdwh, 

M.A.  Ik.  ^L  [Senior, 
BOOKS  XX r.  AKD  X  X IL      Kdit«d  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Cape^i.  M.A, 

4h.  Od.  [JiiTt  io,\ 

Horace.— UDES.     Bookal.  and  11.     With  Notes  and  VoeabohM-j', 

By  T.   E.   PAftCt   M.A.       Elementary  Clttasie^.       la.   ikl.   each. 

Oiaaalofld  Berica.    2c.  each.  [&7»miw 

ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

I,amb.— TALE8  FROM  SHAKES  PEA  RE.  Witli  IntrodttcHOli 
iind  Notes.  By  C.  I).  PuxtMAHD,  BA.  (ContJilns  Th«  Tempeat, 
An  You  Lik.?  n.  The  Merchant  t»f  Venice,  King  Lear»  Twelfth 
Nl»irltt,  llanik't.)     U.  ekl.  [Fniinunari/. 

Poems  of  Bn^land.  With  introduction  &nd  Notea.  By 
IL  B,  Gbouuv/M.A.,  and  A.  Sinowicit,  M.A.    2a.  *id. 

[ffrfimtftarv  and  Jmhiw, 

Defoe. -ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Edited  by  H.  KiTioaLKT.    2ii.  64. 

[Pt'd*minmrv^ 

ROBINSON  0RU8OB.    £dit«d  by  J.  W.  ClaHH,  M.A     2».  «d. 

net.  [Frttin^i}%ary. 


Longfellow.- HIAWATHA.  WitJi  rntf»duetlidl  Uil 
il.  B.  CniLKiLt.,  M.A.     la.  ttd.  {\ 

Shakespeare. -H1C HARD  It.  With  Intruducttoa 
By  K.  U'RmuTou.  With  an  Appendix    la.  iM. 

-  JULIUS  GAEHtAR.     Willi  introduction  ( 
Dkhjhton.     lis.  V*d.  1/ 

THE    MEftCHANT  OF  VKNICIS.       With    " 

Notts.     By  K.  Bekjktok.    1».  9d. 
Scott. -^JLU  MtJRTALJTY,  With  IntitMiucttoii 

M  ARM  ION.    With  rntroduotSon  and  Kotw.     tly 

siiLLAN,  B.A.     8a.  1^^  =  .-^ 

MARMION,  &IS.    Edited  hy  F.  T.  PaloIi  * 


Tennyson .    "  ' r r 'f^\h  WOR K9.     "  '  '     "  ^  ^ i -^tu    =».  ? 
Volume  I'   Murria^  ^Ics'slot  i 

The  Coiti -  i .  Tlie PaaalTi.  i  {J^m^r 

bClK ><  n.  1,1 .1  i  il  iN  OF  TEN N  i  ^'  •>  -^  V»  OEKS 

ISa.  (3d.    <[Tbifl  Volume  contninw  The  BJarriitfTe  of  i^rat^l^ 
and  Etiid,  lliu  Cotning  of  Arthur.  The  Fm^va^  *4  Arthd 

^^^^  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.    2i.  not.    (TUl*  Vdtum*  i 
The  Mjurlago  of  Ooraint.  OenOnt  »nd  Enid.  Tlie  ^ 
Arthur,  The  Paiwin^  of  Arthnr.) 

G  ERA  INT     AND      ENID    awd     THK 

GEEAiST.    With  Introductiou  awd   Ni^ea. 
LAV,  M.A.    2fl.  tld.  Urn 

THE    COMING    OF    ARTHUR    ajci.    TSO, 

ARTHUR.     With   Intrvxiutitiou  and   Nviea. 

M.A.     'ia.  fid.  liu 

KlnSSley.— WESTWARD    Hot      lll«*itr*U.l, 

'i-!*.  not ;  la.  ;  sowed,  <3d.     Ahddgcd  Bditioo,  la,  { 
MUton..— COMU8.     With  lutroducticm  and   Xutw.     I 

M.A.     is.  3d. 
^ L'ALLEGRO,    IL     PE.N8EROSO,     ARCAOtttL 

SONNETS*.  Afc.    By  W.  Bkll,  M.A.     U.  ©0^ 
^acon.— ESaAY8.     With    tntrodueUon    and    Kote.     1^  i 

SsLnv,  MA.     3*.  " 

Wordsworth.-POBM«    OF     WOHDSWORTIL 

Edittid  bv  M.  Akmold.    2»,  <!Vi.  net. 
HKU'rt  lO  THE  STUDY  OF  ARNOLD'S  WCOtD 

By  H.  Witjius,  B.A.    U.  net. 

Macaulay .— E.s.^^.A y    *  >n    v\ i  h >is<  »\      w k  ti. 

Notes.   Byli.  K 

. ^  ES8AY  ON 

[Enty  ^     .......       _  , 


MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,  LTD.,  ST.  MARTIN'S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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3ssrs.  PHILIPS'  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


•/•Mif  Head*/,  fnr  Camhri<lfft*  Loi*itts,  iUUH^ 

TIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  EitNEsr 

B.Sc,,    Hejfiiluiiii*tisr  uf  tliu    [jowftjr  SftuHtl  of    .kilm    Ly*»i», 
pr.     A  new  wmrk  -ni   tbi'   tun^it  uTn>ti«m  X\n^,  with  Miqwand 
Part  I.— CllmatOi  Thtt  British  l6l#«j  Europe. 


'  Parts  11.  and  1II.-/m 


tu-ti\-:'  i>>'^pi\riitifin. 


A    SIMPLE    COURSE    OF    WEIGHING 

AND  MEASURIMQ,  INCI.UDINQ  THE    METRIC  SYSTEM, 

iiiUnirlr-i  t(Mi.>*^«.iHi  tho  :*tridtnt  III  ui^plyitJg  thc  nik's  of  Arlihntetic 
wmd  MeijstinitKiik  to  th«  nccduiltutM  of  ^t^veryduy  life  in  the  Workshop, 
tlie  Fiuld,  Aud  the  Ottjcc,     By  U.  J.  Ai(BToN»  F.R.G.S*     Citiwn  Kvw, 

La.  n«t. 


rS  ON  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

!  AUtllOT,     *M,  oot. 
firpftivtrhlr  for  Tenfhrr^*  Hf^f^'t'^H*'**  JJhfftririt. 

fANCED       CLASS'BOOK        OF 

I  GEOORAPHY-Fhyalcal,  Political,  and  Corn- 
By    William     Hihi[HEh,    F.li.tj..S. ,    Lit^j     Vrt4tf*>*,iir    of 
J   King'H  tjolleyic,  Loudon.      Xew   and    Kcvifced    Edition, 
uned   Map9  ntid  an   Appendix  giving^  the  Etytuulugy  of 
Crown  8vo,  ftH4  pp.,  cloth,  ite. 
Pronptrtuit  frat, 

STRUCTION8     IN      PRACTICAL 

lftr,-n,|Lsl  for  cEiiidlditti;^  for  thf  Oxford  Jind  Cjiui- 
Ltl<)t«9,  Si>4»l,tirth  l^aviuj;  Ciirti&oata,  and  Artiijr 
I  (.r»*,     Hy  H    F.  Wii*fTLAitit.  B.A.  Oxon.f  ttenlar 
-  _  : ,  l^iiicing  Culk»Kt^,     Crown  «to,  la. 


AM  Bi  DEXTROUS     AND     FREE- ARM 

BLACKBOARD  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN.     By   F.    F.   Lvj'nir, 

An  Mn.^{cr  it  iVrtiilttr  ?.  Silu^rl  U4id  Tht:  K:i*t  London  0>lU*|ft.v.  A 
proi^TLitjiive  ct/uix'  i»f  Frct-jirui  work  froiu  t^iiuple  carton  up  to  uoai^i 
and  «titdloii  from  Xiiture,  with  r»7  Phitc*  Ifl  Whit<*  u\%  a  BUck  griouud, 
ivud  oxplutitttory   Dt&^^nix.    JHw^^nd   Editiuti.     Crown  4t4»,   clotU 


STANDARD  TIME   DIALS.      Desigmd  by 

Fn4i»«»or  K.  A.  (iHf.oohv,  F.  li,A,8,,  V-jLcn  6  C^Uorfu.  i^>tidoiu  A 
ftfmpte  devlc«  nhowlng  the  tc'ltitton  between  Jongltna«  *ind  tlttj«  jUI 
over  the  world.    Si*«  l^  x  l!#  in  ,  oti  woodt^n  hoard.     3«.  Od.  not. 


Mc HARDY'S  ELOCUTIONIST. 

Iler.'tioii    <d    lh<.'    Nim'«*t    iind     uivM    attnu^tivo!      }U'eiLitiiin«t, 
We**    «nd   Tr.i^fodit'^f*.     By    Marv    McllAHny-Fi.iMT,    PHnciiml. 

|4Sehuol  of  Elocution  and   Dmmatic   Art.      Fourth   Kdluoa. 

kbosrdft,  !«>  net  (poatago  SdO. 


DAY      BY      DAY     TELLURIAN     AND 


CALENDAR.     A  tiov.a  iij.puntUiM  for  cIum   tuiirhiiit^. 
(.iii>,n   liiii^r.ini,  4M  '    '*'•  in.,  Iljtcd  in  frnine,  iind  Iw^'  kI    ' 
hi^  ihi  >'n\  Hitii  the  Kurlh^  tho  wh<tlo  JIliutrAtihkc  Mr- 
'>f    iljv    K;»rlh   rotund    the   f>uii,    the  Ht;i»*uni*,    ifny    tm 
KAitlly  taketi  to  pitices.     30»  not, 

J*>o$i**ctn»  frtt. 


iitirs-iriK'  :i 
Jit* 
•ft 


Catmiogue  of   Mmw  Puttiaat/ons  post   fro^, 

PlH)?r:  GEORGE  PHILIP  .t  SON,  Lt/L,  The  London  Geo^'mplncal   Institute,   32,   Fleet  Street. 
LivERPOdL:  PHILIP.  SON  cV  NKPHEW,  Ltrl.,  4ri^r>L  Siuvth  Castle  Street. 


ro  reach 
Ir  Teaching 
Profession. 

The  moat  effect!  \*e  iimdium  for  Aniwmicis* 
Bents  iritertfli^]  to  ruaeh  the  Ti^in^hing 
Profesjiion  throiisi limit  8<:utlftntl  i^  tiie 
8c'»ir|i  Teachers'  tHBeial  Orgnn,  th« 
''Educaiionat  /Voivb."  The 
**  News  ''  ilciils  with  l>oili  Primary*  ami 
Becondiiry  ErJucatroa^  and  ia  rciid  by 
every  Teacher  of  m»»fnejit  throughout 
Scoilnnd. 

Particukrs  may  he  had  oo  appliefttion 
to  Mr,  Holten  C,  Evans,  34,  North 
Bndije  Slrt?et,  Editihiirgh»  or  11S»  119, 
Newg:it<*  Street,  Londou,  E.C.  (Tel.! 
tk'itH  HolWn.) 
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Preceptors. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  Price  6d. ;  by  Post.  7d. 


Now   Ready,  Price  2s.  Sd.,  free  by  post. 

THE  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1907. 

Containing  all  the  Papers  set  for  all  the  College 
Examinations  in  19*06* 

F     H(J1X;S0K,  89,   Farbihuihis    Strkkt,   Lo.viJON.   E^C, 
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MACMILLAN    &    CO.'S    LIST, 

AIDS     TO    THE    STUDY     AND     COMPOSITION     OF     ENQU 

Uj'  J.  C  Xic^JFiKLD,  M.A.     r.l-.ht  svo,  4s.  fVd, 
M^iurntint*.—"  Mr.  Nc^tiell  ^  o)ci.*«llcnt  Jittle  work/' 
Srvtltgh  Ctasi  Ttatftrr.      '  Tbc  beat  treatise  w«  hftve  fet  perused  »Q  the  study  of  tlie  uotlicr  tongue." 


RNOI^ISH    ESSAYS.     Materials  and  Models  for   Composition    fttim   the 

-.    Selectikl  au4  Armagvd  hy  J.  U.  Fowun,  M.A..  As^UiUtit  llMttir  at  CUftoo  College.    Globe  9wo,  2tw  <l<|. 


ARITHMETIC      FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Iter.  J.  O.  Lock,  If, A.,  akmI  V,  M.  TumrirLL,  M.A.     Extni 


A  MODERN  ARITHMETIC.     With 

Omphic  Hiiti  rra-.tka]   Exen^inc*,     Ily   H,  8vtt!<EY  JoNtn,  M.A. 

Part,  I.     Globe  ^iv»x     With'>ut  A«swere,  2*.  rtd.;  with  Aji!*wer».  Ssi. 

K>f"<-n(u;n'iJ  AVtrj,  -  "  IliiN  is  one  of  the  mi»Bt  mcntoriouff  publirti- 

r  il4,tp.titu]4:iit  for  fMjme  titiic.     Itiiitnsat(&udBUoceHaftilIy> 

I  .  l.nr  v.>ijoepti*jn  of  units,   accur»cy,   qidckueAS,  MJad 


ARITHMETIC.       Chiefly     Examples. 

Bf  G.  W.  pAi.Mkk,  M.A.     Crown  8to,  Jlik  5d. 
Ovnnlian.—  ''*  Fulfib^  in  ii  marked  degree  the  condltloiw  r»f  a  aound 
text'bonk.  .  .  .  We  am  (tngKitutt  U(»  Tiettet-  method  for  the  iinprure* 
meat  of  the  traching'  of  arlthmetifl  on  irigbl  Uiic*  thin  the  gcnetd 
Adoption  of  thl*  txtok/' 

GRAPHICS.      Applied  to  Arithmetic, 

MciiHimiti-.n,  and  St.itU*.  Ily  0.  C.  Ti  rskr,  O.Sf.,  Lecturer  In 
MiithctiiaticH  arid  Mechanical  jit  the  Goldijmithfi^  Cothtfu  (0nt- 
TLM>ily  of  London),  New  Crotui,  S,E,     Crown  8vo.       [Jn  th*  pttsM. 

COMPUTATION  and  MENSURA- 

PrafoMor   P.    A.    L4.h]ibict,    U,A.      Crtmn    a^o. 


TION«      By 
an.  tfd,  nee 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECOJCDAIIT  SCBO 

NEW   VmLUME>_ 

THE  AQE  OF  THE  ANTONIf 

(The  Hif»ttiry  of  the  Iieclinc  and  Fall  u(  the  E^m»^  1 
KiiWAftii  UiHN^^s,  Ctiapten  l.-llL)w  KcUlcd  by  J.  IL  T 

fiK>bf  ^vo,  Mttip  cloth,  1p. 

SEVENTEENTH       CENTI 

PI205E.      Selected    and    Edited    -vrHh    tntnda 

Gl<>w«ao  .  Jtr  ,  by  KiiZAatcm  Lkk,     lllobc  fro. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS.    XSW  VUI.I71IS 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERB^ 

TALES. -THE    NtN'S    PRIEST'S    TALE. 

Introductiun  uid  Note*  hy  Alfukd  W.  Pot-L4iA 
I»*.  ♦id. 


BIBLE  LESSONS  for  SCH< 

eXODUS.     Uy   E.    M,    Kxtiit,    rrincip&]    uf    ilA««tptJ| 

Toronto.     Illu«trttted.     Globe  <*vo»  1».  «iL 

*>,*  Previoiuijjpublliihcd.  GIENKSISI     la.  Cl 


DESIGN      FOR     SCHOOLS. 

Hmiidbuok   (or  Teiacherft.      Fnr   u^e    in    t^eomdtf^^  1 
Uptwf    *^UJuiard«     of    Kleineutary    ^lit-O*, 
ChiMc*  of  Hchoolt  of  Art.     By  Guahi  *-  Hdi? 
<^:itrdiff  Muplcipal  Secondary  Hchtjol ;  A 
I'luceptora,  &c.     Fully  IJltiftlnitcU.     ^' 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   GEOGRAPHY.     By  Seventy  Authors.    I 

H.  IL  MiLL^  D.8e.     With  4»?l*  lUu.tmtlonii,     Hvu,  ootnplclc,  irjs. 
The  following  PArta  will  aUo  be  iKnuod  RcpAnitely,  wUli  Exercises  And  ExAinlnution  Pftpeni  In  the  Text  : 
I.  British  Isles.  Is.  H.  £uroi>e,  2s.  6d.  fIL  Asia.  2s.  iV,  AustralasUi.  Is.  dd.  V.  North  , 

VL  South  America,  is.  6d.         VIL  AHrlea,  2s. 

•»•   Plrmt   irtitf  /tiT  dctaiUrt   FrotprctHJ. 


MODERN    VIEWS    OF 


SIR    OLJVBR    LOD0B. 

ELECTRICITY.     Bv 


Sir    Oliver    Lodge,   ! 


LL.D. ,  F.R  8.,  PHncipfd  of  the  Cnlveriilly  uf  DiruiUii^hiun.     Hiirfl  Edition.  Revtsod.     With  lUuntrAtion*.     Crown  i»TO,  A«. 


STEAM  AND  OTHER  ENGINES.     By  .1.  Duncan,  Wh.-Ex.,  A.M.LMi 

Hend  of  the  Deimrtnient  of  Civil  juhI  Moch^micnl  Euginei:riug  at  the  Montcnpil  Techuicftl  InvtttutA,  W»»t  H*ni.     GitOm  9^^  to. 
A'rrftirr.— "  An   Admintljte  litUe   wirrk  .  .  .  which  students  iu  the  e«r]y   ptrt   of  A  oi'uree  on   mi^chjudcail  onglawflag  nf 
apptx^'lute,  for  It  l«  well  ^itid  ctonrly  written,  jLnd  covers  a  wide  range  of  modern  pnictlco/' 


E  LEG  EI  A.      Pas5ag:es    for   Latin 

ElciriM  Verie.  With  Hi»tM  nnd  En^Hjih'Utln  ilnidun.  By 
C  H>  St.  L.  Ri  tu^rti^  M.A.,  Aj<AiAUnt  Master  *kt  Clifton  Collci^c. 
Globe  Svi,,  a»,  »M. 

DECURSUS    PRIMUS.      ATPIrst 

Latin  QrAmiti«r.    With  Exercises.     By  Frorei»M)r  T.  G.  TrcitRli, 
Litt  D,     Globe  fsvo,  2ii.  iWL 
&ck0otHutMter,—"  An    ejic«tleDt    begtiiiDerft'   book,    vhicb    emn   be 
iiecoiiiin«iuled. " 


PROFESSIONAL       EDUCATION. 

iiy  Sir  CLirfi'Rr*  At.LBrTT»  K.C.B.     Crown  hvo,  •*<*,  net. 
iapfrtittor.'^"  Hi f  ClilTord  Allbutt'd   Lecture   is  ot»o   of  the    mblcst 
thini^H  on  the  subject  with  which   it  defti*  th*t  wo  have  ever  read. 
«ind  it  chould  do  fi  wtirJd  of  good,  tijou|rh  we  t-nnnot  Hceept  It  f#i  Irfor." 

NOTES  ON  THE  COMPOSITION 

OF    5CIEIVTtFlC     PAPERS.       Iiy  Sir  Cufford  Aluujtt, 

K.C.B.     Crown  8v  >,  .1^.  net 


SIEPMANN'S  PRIMARY  FRENCH  SEStES. 

SOUVESTRE.  —  LES        BAN 

.\dHplcd  uihI  Edited  by  E.  PKLLiwimit.    QWUi  Kro.llaal» 

StEPMANN  S  CLASSICAL  FRENCH  TEXTsT 
Seleetcjii  fruru  Froneh  Authors  of  the  iTth  &}id  I?ihCrfi) 

CORNEILLE.— NICOMt 

TraiTedle.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Ci^KKi,  M.a.     GtetelMI 
Word*  and  Phrase^Book*  sewed^  rtd. 

SIEPMANN'S  ADVANCED  FRENCH 

DAUDET,— JACK.       Far    ALrfl 

I>Ai  i>KT.      Tiu-t  L,  l<e  GyniOA*e    UjikTonvj^L  k<.     AAv 
Edited  by  8dwaii[»C.  OotI>«K»«,  M,A      Ololie  tn^  ^ 

BOURGET.— UN    SAINT.     I 

by  L'loi  itE-^irv  l*BKRirro:«,  M..\.     <filoV,«  hy^  Sb.  44. 

Word-  and  Phrase-Books  to  same«    By  u»  Qmm 

of  tht'  Si'rio*..     rjb>l>t'  svo   aewcd,  <*!.  ench. 
Keys  to  the  Appendlc«s,    Globe  svo.  3«l  4lA  a^^iA 


MAC.MILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  ST.   MARTIN'8  8TKEET,  LONDON,  W.C 


CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 


e^anic  Chemistry.     By  E.  L  Lewis, 

L^,  H.Sc«4  ANKJstant  Master  at  fJundle  iSchoo!. 

Tliit^  roluirie  U  thf  outcome  of  an  iittemirt  t*>pr€»vi4© 

^^M  hivi  ^K'cn  prrf muted  fitiuj  a  lower  science  »et  and  the 

^^B  rest  Imd  come  orer  frDiiii  the  clAsskJiI  »idc.      the 

1^^  courws  hsid  UKsrofoTf)  to  be  b)th  &  r>evislori  and  mi 

'  ■'''»  JritrcKluoilou.     The  Kxamlnittion*  of  llie  Oitford  and 

Cambridife  Joint  Eudrd  (L,C.,  S.C.,  and  UA.\\  the 

Univomltjr  Local  Exftnjlnations(f!>cnior  and  Juntur), 

hihI    the    LfOiidaa    Matriculiitiaii   Exjim I  nation    &re 

fully  covered.     Thd  Army  Examitiatton  HylUbui  is 

iii]f;{c;ie»tlj  provided  for  by  Tart  [. 

Theory  of  Optical  I fistru merits. 

T,  WifiTTAKER,  M.A, ,  F,R.S.,  Hon.  Sc.U  (DubL)  ; 
f$X  Astronomer   nf   I  re  Ian  d.     (^Vo,   7   of  Cambridge 
in  Mftfhematicfi  and  Malhematical  Pht/mcs.] 

In  tbin  work  the  oniJeAvour  k  made  1**  load  up 
directly  from  the  firftt  ek'intinta  of  Optica  to  thoM 
pAii^  iif  tho  nubjcxjt  which  arc  of  the  greatest  im- 
pttrtAQoc  to  workers  with  optical  imtnmiifi'nta.  The 
writjer  mort*ovor  twiiovee  thAt  the  ciistomiiry  course 
iif  OooiiictricjU  Optim  presented  to  inathematicuil 
studenta  in  Univeriitiet  mtght  with  «dv&ntuge  be 
miidified.jiud  olfttm  tho  pregcut  tract  as  a  nuggofttlon 
t^  thift  emi. 

ir  Hugo:  Selected  Poems,  Edited 

InlrcHlncliiin  and  No  ten  by  H.    W.    Eve,    M.A., 
\tirly  Felliiw  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Ijong  cKfwrlf-nt-is,   iKith  an    a  teftchor  and  as  no 

examiner,  ha«  fihown  the  emitter  that  niodem  French 

^^^  p«>etry  preacnt''^  L»nsidt3r&ble  dltlicuUitja  to  ED4(lt«h 

^^K  M:hcMjlboy«,       U    i«    to  amooth    thflMu   difficnltieei   aa 

^^K^         woH  aa  to  introduce  into  flchouls  the  study  of  the 

^m^*        grtatent  poet   fjf  mndcrn    Fmoce,   thut    lhi»    little 

Sj  volume  hmt  been  put  together.     The  editor  h»u»  not 

confined  hinueJf  to  the  Cijmpnrativeivlonjy  pijema  on 

aubJei^tA  ol  history,  political  i»r  litorftr^\  which  lend 

themnelves  readily  to  annotation^  but  baa  Induded 

pcfcma  of  varluuii  typea. 


28. 


ntt. 


Edmund      Spenser :      The      Fowre 

Hy mites.  Editf?(l  by  L  WiNSTANLBV^  M.A.,  Lecturer 
m  English  in  the  University  C<L>Uege  of  Wales, 
Alierystwyth. 

Though  thia  edition    ia  intcudod    priinarlly    for 
students,  it  ia  hoped   that  tho   Intrtiduetion   may 

gruve  of  aotiie  use  to  Spenserian  iK^hulars  generally. 
0  far  as  the  editor  kuows  the  inHueuco  of  the 
Itrroiri  Ftt^vri  on  Sponaer  haa  not  V»ecn  tuggotedl 
before,  and  that  of  the  Sympofiitim  mid  PhtudrMt  nnd 
of  Kiel  no  is  worked  out  much  more  fuUy  thati  can  be 
found  rlao where. 

Poems    by     William    Wordsworth. 

Selected  and  annotated  by  Clara  L.  Thomhon,  Author 
of  **  Samuel  Flichard»ou  :  a  Critical  and  Biographical 
Study, -^  •*  A  First  Hiatory  of  England,'*  &c. 

Thifl  aeWtiuu  iticludea  many  of  tho  welVknown 
ahorter  pocmM,  to»?*:thtsr  with  brief  extracts  from 
Tht  Prthtth  and  Tht  fiscurtion^  The  iutrodiiLVtion 
contains  a  akotcb  of  Wordjiworth's  Wie^,  and  dcala 
wTjortly  with  his  work  and  the  influences  which 
nionlded  and  directed  it.  Tlio  author's  notes,  an 
index  to  which  is  provided,  are  eopiouj*.  and  the 
voiutne  alioo  eontaina  a  chronologicali  table  and  a  lilt 
of  authorities^ 
'^'  1 1  tnakea  an  excellent  reading  book  fur  claasea  In  BngU«h«" — Seotsman* 

Scott:    Quentin    Durward.     Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Cilosnary.  by  W.  MtmisoN, 

M.  A,,  Senior  English  Master,  Aberdeen  OrammarSohooL 

Bei^idea  the  text  of  the  Wtirk,  thlM  book  inelndoaan 

Introduction  by  the  editor  dunling  with  the  life  of 

Scott,    with  Hcott  Its  a  Novelist,  and  with   QvtnHn 

3m'tea\d   itself.      Included    alao    are    the    author's^ 

introductions  of  1S23  and  1831,  author'a  and  editor'* 

notes,  and  a  gloMary. 

*'  Mn  Marison  is  to  be  complimented  on  an  edition  which,  with  \%» 

jfudlcious  introduction  and  lt»  explanatory  notes,  ahould  make  Qufneia 

Dtirt^nrtl  stlU  more  popular  with  young  people  ''—Ahei-dttn  Jthimal. 


F(Kilscap  Hro. 
Is.  6d. 


Foolscap  8?o, 
2*. 


London,  Fetter  Lane :  Cambrldgre  University  Press  Warehouse.     C.  F-  Clay,  Manager. 


MACMILLAN'S 
SETS  OF 
THEMATIGAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

JUNIOR  SET.  2s,  6d*  net.  Largo  triangular 
Pencil  Coni|*a89  with  improved  V-shaped  pencil 
triangular  pattern  Spring  Dividers  with  fine 
foent ;  Two  Set  Squares  (4ii''  and  60°  reanectively)» 
6B  and  5  inches  long,  two  edges  of  which  show 
^bet  and  tenths  and  {h)  mitlimetrea ;  6-iuch  Rect^ 
ar  Boxwood  Protractor  with  degrees  and  metric 
on  tho  front  and  inches  with  eighths  and  tenthH 
back  ;  Drawing  Peiicd,  with  strip  of  sand- pap*; r 
irpening  pencils  aihxed  to  the  case.  (A)  In  Metal 
i  Case  with  Nick«l-plated  *Set  Sciuaros,  (B)  In 
Mrd  CaB©  with  Bevelled   Peai^wood  S«t  Sttuaree, 

_   SENIOR   SET.      3S.  6d.  net,      5-inch   etrong 

Rcheek ml  jointed  Pencil  Compass  ;  5- inch  strong 
Hair  Spring  Dividers  with  tine  adjuslmiint ; 
quarea  (45*"  and  Otr  respectively),  4  inches  and 
BB  lonj(,  two  edges  of  which  show  {a}  inches  and 
and  {b)  millimotres ;  ^inch  Rectangular  Boxwood 
et4>r,  OS  in  Junior  Set^  with  the  addition  of  dia- 
scales;  Drawing  Fen  j  Drawing  Pencil,  with  atrip 
i'paper  for  sharpening  pencils  alfixed  to  the  case* 
Metal  Pocket  Cii»e  with  Nickel  plated  Set  H«|iiart?!^, 
Cardboard    Case    with    lie  veiled    Pear  wood    Set 


ST. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD., 
MARTIN'S  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C. 


IM  SCHOOL  WORLD. 

Tlie  Novcinljcr  Number  contained  : 

Principle  and  Method  in  the  Teach  In  ir 
of  Elemenlary  Alsrebra.  Flv  S.  IVAKSAan, 
M. A- Chemistry  as  a  School  Subject.  Hy 
i-rof.  J    II.  ruHKs,  riiD..  B.Jic, -Relief  Maps 

and  MCMlelS.  (lllusttraUHi.)  ily  Jims  A, 
M<.\luntKL,  11. A.,  iLHc.  A  New  Method  Of 
Awarding  Scholarships.  By  Cnui^t&LKv 
iinKKKTON,  M. A- —Class-room  Phonetics*  IL 
liv  Hahdriws  tJGRAi>v.  Teachers"  Notes  on 
British  History.  1688-1906.  IV.  The  lUvu- 
luliuuary   and   Naptileonic  Age,    l7K.VlN|rt,     Hy 

c.  8.  Fearrn^iiik.  m. a. 'Revised  Views  In 

History.  IL  Ity  A.  J.  Ev*nh.  M. a. -Con- 
tinental Continuation  Schools.— Ihls  In 
Urbem.  -  English  Llteratupo,  Hepriut^, 
sekxti^^tiH,  iifjii  ii  HiJitoiy  -The  Teaching  of 
Latin  In  Secondary  Schools.— The  Teach- 
ins:  of  Shakespeare  In  Secondary  Schools, 
-Kepori  of  the  Classical  Association  on 
the  Teaching  of  Latin.  -  History  and 
Current  Events,  -  Items  of  Interest,  — 
Reviews  of  Recent  School  Books  and 
Apparatus. 

Correspondence : 
The  Interpretation  of  Classical  Authors. 
Bv    E.   H     (Jahss>:v— Pupil   Teachers   and 
Continental   Holiday   Courses.    Hy    i-    c. 
iHuLEv,  B.A.— The   Supply  of  Secondary- 
school    Teachers    in    the    West    Hiding. 
Hy   A.  V,  HoiiiHTo>    li  A  — The    Refractive 
Index    of   a    Liquid,    by    ^     W,    Jordan, 
B-.Ht,- Enunciations  of  Euclid,  L,  13  and 
14.      Uv     M      !>■     MASu:KAM.-**Excerpia 
Brevla/"     By    Blj^ckih    axu    Soj*,   Lihitkh; 
TiiK  Hlviewek. 
\*   r.i/..>ji  '-an  ht  iJ,hnint^*f  fi^im  a«v  hookMtfr,  w  dinrt  fey  p«*f  /Vom* 
fh  f  I' a U  i»h ty'9  i*j>t  7 \ti.  ti\ *U 

London:   MACMII.LAN   AND   CO.,    ItlmlUd. 
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LONGMANS'  HISTORICAL   SERIES. 

^^fc  Sert€S  hoM  bun  uriitm^  on  the  Conctnfrit  SjfMfrjf$,  Uy  T.  F,  TOUT,  M,A,,  Pro/c^M^r  of  Mtdiatml  | 

ffistory  in  tfn^   Unit^r^ftf  of  M'lurfiejfftr. 

Book  L — A  First  Book  of  British  History.    From  the  Earliest  Tinier  t 

Death  ot   Quetn  Virturia.     With  85  IlluHtrfUionH,    13  Taljlea.   imd  '25  Maps  antl  Plans.     264  ptgei.  ^  6d. 

Book  IL — A  History  of  Great  Britain.     From  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  the 

of  Queen  Victoria,     With  U6  Portraits  and  othor  Illustrations,  8  Tablos,  and  35  Maps  and  PLuis,    4H  pages. 

Book   III.— An  Advanced   History   of   Great  Britain.     From  the  B 

Times  to  the  Deiilh  of  Queen  ViLtoriu.      With  *J9  Tabk-s  and  «>3  Maps  and   Plans.     798  pagea,  om.     BOOIi  lU 
W^  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2a,   each. 


By   SAMUEL   RMWBON   GARDINER,    D^C.L.,    LL,D, 

A  STUDENT  S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

Vol.  L  :   B»c.  55-A.D.   1M>1».     With  173  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo,  43. 
Vol  II.  :  15«>9-I681»,    W^ith  96  Illustratian».    Croxvn  8vo,  4a.    Vol  HI.  :  1689-1901.    With  109  IHiutrAUoas.    Ci 
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By    CYRiL    RANSOME,    M.A. 

A  SHORT   HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND. 

FROM    THH    EARLIEST    TIMES    TO    THB    DEATH    OF    QUSEH    VICTORIA. 

With  Tahles^,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.     Crown  Hvo,  3s.  Ckl. 
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TUE    ONE     HtJNDRBD     AMI     NINTH     T<)     oNK     HrxnrtED     ANIi    81XTKKNTH    THOUSAKM. 

The  Current  Editkn  has  received  numerous  Additioni,  and    brings  up  British  History  to  the  Accession  of  Kmg  I4m^rd 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  OF  ENGLANl 

With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plana  of  Battles^  ami  2i>  Oluslrfttiuns.     Crown  Nvo,  3s.  6d, 


EPOCHS    OF    ENGLISH     HISTORY 
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PEAN WARS.  ITtKiOH'iO,     kid. 

BROW  NT  NO  H  MODER.N  ENG^ 
LAND.  1S2<»'1*5!*7.     ^i. 


Epochs  of  English  History.      C<>tnpleto  in  One  Volume, 
with  27  TaN.s  Jind  Pe*ligrcc«  and  'J3  Mftps.     Fcaip.  Sva.  Si. 

^  EPOCHS    OF    ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

10  Vob.^  with  Jlaptf.  '29.  Od.  each 
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lt»  Vols.,  with  M«|i«,  2a.  0«1  i 


AtRY"8  ENGLISH  nRSTt>RA' 
TUjN  *iid  LUITIH  XIV.  iwa- 
1078. 

CHURCH'H  BSOtNXINO  ef   tht 

MtUOLE  A0E8. 

COX'S  CHUSADE«. 

ORElGliTi>N>!  AGE  OF  ELI^A- 
HETH, 

GA1RI»NER  S  HOirsEB  OF  LAN- 
CASTER  AND  VOHIi. 


LOKGMAXTI 

CtKRAT     «od 
YEARS  WAK 

LUDU  »W  .s  WAR*  *!' 
IXDEt 

HfiTAHTU  ;  .    «.    ^ 
FOUM,  i 


NOUBHt.rs 
TU  IHMK 


mt^tiLYn  UIIACCHL  MARrU», 
«nd  aULI^V. 

CAPES 8  EARLY  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE. 

CAPESS  ROMAN  EMPtKBof  tbo 
8ECON[i  CENTURY. 

OOX'SGREEKSl  .VND  THE  PEK' 
BlANt^, 

CuX>i  ATHENIAN  EMPIHK. 


CURTErSS  RISK  of  the  MACE- 
DftNIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNBS  ROME  to  lU  CAPTURE 
by  tho  t;AUL«. 

MERI  VALES  ROMAN  TRIUM- 
VIRATES. 

8ANKKVK  8PARTAN  AxVT^ 
THERAN  SUPHKMACrES. 

SMITH'S  (RoMWOUTU)  RrmE 
AND  CARTHAGE. 


TWO 


GARDINER  M    THIRTY 
WAR 

OARDINER'.S  FIRST 

8TUARTS. 

QARDINRHK     (MrK,)     FfiSKCB 
KEVOLUTlOxN'p  ITm-lT^b. 

HALE'S  FA  LLOFTHK8TUAHT8, 
and      WESTERN      EUROPE. 

fmm  i*J7s  u>  imr. 

JOHNSONS        NORMANS        Ilf 
EUROPE, 


YKAfter  I  MORRIS^  A0E41T< 


MOBIIISS  THE 

vi:r<!\\- 


»EK  1 


1 


WAUBURTUSTS  »»' 

THlKil. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  8c  OO.,  "a^,  9a.\^Tv\o%ler  Row,  Lond< 
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Icssrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.S  LIST. 

A    NEW   PRIZE  BOOK  FOR    1907. 

ALES   OF  TROy  AND    GREECE. 

ULYSSES  THE  SACKER  OF  CITIES.    THE  WANDERINGS  OF  ULYSSES.         _ 
THE  FLEECE   OF  GOLD.      THESEUS.      PERSEUS. 

By   ANDREW  LANG. 

With  17  Illustrations  by  H.  J,   FOKD,  mid  a  Map.       Crown  8vo,  ^8.  6d*  net. 

Sh^  work  lA  done  in  Mr.  Lung's  intmit&ble  wtty/' — (Jrftphk, 

leie  tales,  so  attractively  toM,  will  be  a  doliffht  and  education  to  every  intcUigent  boy  and  girl  of  ten  and  twelve. 
it  mnd  atrooiiphere  of  the  daya  of  old  are  well  brought  ovit"  —  H^-xtUh  Wttkly. 
•e  uXeA  are  told  in  a  style  of  great  si m pi i city*  and  are  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  young  readerA— aU  the  tnor«  ao 
of  the  really  beautiful  pi^^turen  with  which  Mr«  H.  J.  Ford  has  iliuBlrated  the  voIume/*^ — ScoUimin^ 


By  BENJAMIN  HALL   KENNEDY,  D.D., 

Late  Heglng  Prq/'e^^sor  of  Greek  in   the  Universiii/  of  Cambridge. 

HE  REVISED  LATIN   PRIMER,      crown  8.0  seea 
A  SHORTER  LATIN   PRIMER,    cow,,,, ,, 

EXERCISES   ON    THE   SHORTER    LATIN   PRIMER. 

By  M.  a  and  J,  K  KENNEDY,  and  H,  WILKINSON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d, 

A  KJBWs  /^  ih0  H00  0/  MamtrrM  onlff,     9*,  »d.   ••«««  fiogt  fr^^. 


ffir  EOiTiOH,  REWRiTTEH,      JUST  PUBUSHLD. 

of  Attic  Greek.     By  R  E.  Thompson. 

erly  Scholar  uf  Linct*ln  Cotlego,  ilxford  ;  kto  A»j»i^tMitt 

Miu-lborough  College  ;  Author  t>f  "  Homeric  Qmuimax-/ 

Greek  t^ynttut,"  dca      Crowu  Svo,  xxlvHh&M  [wgeB, 


By  ARTHUR  SIDGWICK,  M.A. 
[Greek  Writer.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

r  the  tut  of  M't4«ri  itnty,     !m,  '2^<L  nrf,  ptmt  frtt. 

iQCtion   to  Greek   Prose   Composition, 

^ftr  the  ¥tt  d/  Mtuten  onlj/.    5«,  8cf.  Mt'l.  pottfneg. 

from    Greek    Plays*     Rugby   Edition. 

1  uad  Afiaptcrl  fur  she  uao  of  i^chcM^I*.    Fc*p.  6v<j,  1«<  *>cl.  cuch. 
BiS.— The  CIuvuLh      Tlic  Fiv>gB.     Tho  KnigbU.     PlulU*, 

'Iphigcnla    In    Ttoiii.      Tbc    Cyclop*.      Ion,     Sleetm. 
Biicclia«,    Hecuba.    ModoA. 

taction  to  Greek  Verse  Composition. 

ft    8itM)WK-it.     M..\  ,    uMl     F.    IK     VL-Ktr?.,    MA         With 
Crvtrn  8fo,  58. 

}Jbr  Atuaeof  MaMtrw  tmly.    5*.  2^  «er,  j>vM  frtt. 


By  F.  RITCHIE,  M.A, 
PFepapatory  Caesar :  De  Bello  Gallico,    With 

JU'ii^trftti.Piis,  MA(ifl,  iMul  Plansi.     Crowrn  Hvo.    B^kiIc  If.,  Is.  ;  Uook  III, 
1>.  ;   lii-rks  ll.iiiid  HI.,  in.  <i(L 

*r  CaesMr:   De  BeUo  CaUlea,   Books  11.  itad  ItL,  nra  iet  for 
the  Cambririuc  Ujc^iI  Exumltintiotim  f6r  lOOS. 

First  Steps  in  Caesar:   The   Expeditions   to 

Brllftin,  De  Bello  Gallico*  IV.  20-38  ;  and  V.  8-23.   Crown  i*tu. 

I*,  lid, 

Fabuiae  Faciles.     A  First  ILiatin  Reader.     Con- 

taitviri^f  Detnched  Sciitenco*  Kud  CouMCUttve  BttiHop.    With  Kotca 
juid  Voc*bul*ry.    Crowu  gvo,  in,  tM.        i 

First  Steps  in  Latin.    Crown  8vo»  Is,  6d, 

A  KEY,  foi  th(  v.*r  Mj  Mattr , ,,  pjify,     3#,  Sjd.  ntt,  ptfxt  frtr. 

Second  Steps  in  Latin.    Crown  Hvo,  2^. 
Imitative   Exercises   in    Easy   Latin   Prose, 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Crown 

A  A'AT,  for  tht  utt  o/  Mnatcji  oa/y.      3-"-  ^^ii.  "tft^  pf**t /rt<. 

Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose,  Crown  8vo,  2s.6d. 
First  Latin  Verse  Book»    Crown  8vo,  28. 


L   G.  BRADLEY,   DM,,    formerly   Dean   of 

Westminster. 
to  Writing  Latin  PPOSe.     Containing   1 44 

ici«ea.     With  ah   \uUuAu>:i.hnt   tuuiprlsing  Preliminary   m»t«, 
«Uana,    KiplikUAtory    Sluttcr,   kv.      £dltud    and  4irnuigeU    by 
1,  PjLFiLLOX,  M.A.    Crowti  8vo,  &■. 

r,  f&f  ih€  UK  of  MtuitTi  &iUy.    6#.  2i<f,  net,  powt/nt. 

LONGMANS.  GRE.EN,   &   CO.. 


Easy  Latin  Passagres  for  Translation. 


Small 


Latin  Grammar  Papers.    Fcap.  Hvo.  la 

First  Steps  in  Greek.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  Practical  Greek  Method  for  Begrinners.    By 

A  K BY,  fur  fht  UM  w/  yUMc,4  o,,hf^     :.*    i^r^  nrt,  po*lfrrt. 

Easy  Greek  Grammar  Papers.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  ^d. 
39t  Patemo6ter   Row,    London* 


Mr.    Murray's    Recent    Bool 


By  HENRY  CECIL  WYLD,  Baines  I'loffHsor  of  KngUali  Uiiisiuagc  ami  Philology  in  the   University  oi  Li 

THE    GROWTH    OF    ENGLISH. 

An  Elementary  Account  of  the  Present  Form  of  oup  Language  and  iu  Development.   Si,. 

Thta  t>ook  is  irittnuk*d  for  istiitlent*?  in  Secondary  SchooU  and  Training  Colleges.     It  attempts  in  the  drai  p] 
or©  the  reader  the   main  facts  connected  with  the  spoken   P^ngliish   of   ihe  present  day,   it*  sounds,  vxjofht 
nMScidence  ;  and  aecondlj'  proceeds  to  inquire  how  these  aro«»  out  of  earlier  forms. 

Sthool  Wort *L^* "twin  hook,  lilco  OTOiythiiiK  i.4Re  on  Eiigliab  from  ProfcMor  WylJ,  !•  thorough,  nccuratOt  *iid  interaatisff.* 
Athmatuin,—**  Wq  have  ^fone  through  thU  UM^k  with  h  nuiLHatiou  of  pltaianmblc  eaao,  for  frufftMor  Wyld  b«s  the  rare  lit  of 


The  Historical  Study  of  the  Mother 

Tongue.  Aq  Intraduction  to  Philological 
Method.  By  H.  U  Wvt.n,  lllJtt.,  BjinR-^  Pi.-»ftssrir 
of  English  Language  and  Pliilology  in  the  I  nivvrsity 
of  Liverpool,     7a.  6d. 

IVartti. — ' •  Very  i m pcirtrm t  for  t<ach or».     A  thorough  snd  lewnied 
L  based  on  the  laticwt  retiiiltf!  of  rCMCai'ch." 
J9eolrmffA,—"We  havo  tio  hewltJitioii  tn  Myiug  thiil  Frofoasoi' Wyld'a 
lj»ook  OLarks  ah  ei»och  in  the  Dtudj  of  E nullah  in  thi«  tvmntry." 


SECOND  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION, 

The     Year's     WorR     in      Classical 

Studies*  1907.  Edit*>il  for  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion by  VV.  H.  1).  Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  With  IiuJ^x. 
23.  Od.  net,  [RtmJj/  Shortfy, 

Cotifrihufor't  : 

R.  M.  Dawkiss.  M.A,— W.  Wahdk  Fowlbr,  M.A.— 
Oeokge  Macdonald,  M.A.  — Lkwis  R.  Far^vell,  D.Litt,^- 
M*  O.  B.  Oaspari,  M,A, — Marcus  N-  Ti>d,  M,A. — Loutse 
E.  Matthabi— Aktuur  S.  Hunt,  DXitt,— Prof.  W.  M. 
LtNDSAT— Arthur  S.  Pkajce,  M.A.— J.  E*  Sandys,  Litt.D. 

—A.  J,  B.  WaCJ!— JAMFkM  IIof'E  MoULTOK— T,  AsHBV,  M.  A. 


Der  Neue  Leitfaden, 

The   Student's   First   German 

M.  JJK  LA  MoTTE  Tl^H BROCK,  Bedford 

A  new  German  Course,  based  on  Reform  Metiio4 
Its  aim  ts  to  enable  the  le&rner  to  '*  walk  Aloti$ 
AS  possible ;  to  give  him  the  power  to  read  and  to 
German  books  or  papens  dealnig  with  Fpeoiai 
interest  with  as  little  preliminary  drill  aa  is 
thoroughness. 

Grammatical  soundness  has  not   been 
tiniiecessarv  details   are  omitted,   it  is 
which  conduces  lo  accuracy  of  expreawom 
has  been  sacri firmed- 


flti 


Commercial   German*    Part 

translation    Exercises.      Compikd 

Thig    supplement  has   been   compiled  at  lilt 
several  teaohera  who  ha^-e  been  using    Hcia 
Commercial  fJirmnn.     It  consists  of  sent 
lation,  w«>rda  and  phrases  for  oral  drtli  in 
composition,   and    reply   letters— all    being 
a ubject' matter  of  the  hook. 


MURRAY'S    SCHOOL    ARITHMETIC. 

By   A.  J.    FRESSLANDj    M.A.,    H^dinhurgh  Academy.     Large  erowu  8vo,  2s.;    with  Answers.^ 
Supplementary  Exercises  for  Home  Worh»  iwith  Nates  on  Metliod.    With  or  without 
A  New  Arithmetic  designed  to  meet  the  present-day  practical  re<iuireiuents  of  pupils  between  the  Ages  of 
seventeen  in  modem  Secondary  Schools* 

Ou«/-(/iein.— '*Tho  prc&ent  (ind  final  form  of  the  collection  represents  a  aurvtvsl  only  of  thjs  ft tt«At,  tested  and  t. 
of  expetionee  stid  iitillly.     Wti  flnd„  thcrcirfore,  as  wc  nhould  exiwct,  no  qtitsNttaim  that  do  not  fit  In  with  the  IjnM 
nai  Any  that  Via  fnr  outaidc  the  maiu  pntlnv«,j'  th.it  nhouJd  leiid  to  it     It  U  uiincceHj»j4ry  to  cmphiLsUo  the  vslue  t»f  Ui*=!'  iv..*^^^> '    i.  - .« 
the  best  re»ulU  i^'ith  the  stuiLllci»t  exjtcnditurc  uf  tinic  rtiid  in^/rKy,  litj'j  wc  very  LcjirtllyHrjuj^  tlie  Uk'W  to  tho  OOttOe  Ol  *«*eher» 


A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 

Roman  Biography^  Mythology,  and  Geo* 
graphy.  By  Sir  Wiljjam  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Revised  throughout  and  ir>  part  rewritten  by  G.  E, 
Mahindin^,  M.A.»  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge*     With  over  8<J0  II I  uat  rat  ions,     I>emy  8vo, 

1^8. 

A  Smaller  Classical   Dictionary  of 

Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography*    Ke- 

vised  throughout  and  in  part  rewritten  by  fk  E. 
Marindin,  M.A,     Pp.  vi+638.     Ta.  6d. 


Concise  Dictionary  of  Grej 

Roman    Antiquities.       Baseil    «o 
Smith's  larger  Dittionary,  and  inoorpofBting 
of  Modern  Research,     Edited  by  F.  WAEiy 
M.A.,  Vice  Pro v<L>st  of  Eton  Ckillegie,     Wtlii 
Illustrations  taken  from   the  best  exami 
art,     21 3. 


A  Smaller  Latin- English  Dlctl 

By  SiK  \Vm.  Smith  and  T.  IX    Hall,  M.A 

moh>gic?d  Portion  by  J.  K.  Ingkam,  LLD. 

This    edition    of    I>r.    Smithes    '*  Smsllor 

Dietiouary/*   while   carefully   preserving  those 

features  which  have  secured  for  it  so  wide  so 

is  t^  a  great  extent  a  new  a»d  original  work. 


By   O.  R-  I-  FLETCHER,   M.A,,  IVlln..    ,>t    MiL^dalen  College.  Oxford. 

An  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  of  ENGLAI 

Part  L,  to  1485,  5s.    Part  IL,  14So  IDOO,  58. 

AtkmMum,—*' The  method  may  be  rv^^rdod  ha  &pproxinkHting  to  the  idci\L  With  ruiuarkable  skiU  Mr.  F11?tcl)<^r  c«iatflfai  )•  i 
th9  tuinlmtJni  of  dry  rantortfll  tho*o  eloar  Aiid  UiLinoed  trcuer&lijuitlona  which  furni  the  main  vdlus  of  1  "  '  ■  >1  flAli4]^* 

I»fji/y  Tdajraph.--'*  Mr,  Fletcher  ia  widely  kiiuwi*  aa  v»ne  of  the  mo»t  dUtiiigubhcd  ut  tlit  yontijtrei  j,u»,  mmA  I 

which  »W5LTuefl  to  htm  fiom  the  puHlcntion  of  the  Mtitroductory  Hifltory  '  i*  Jikely  to  mtsc*  Idm  to  thft  ^ . 


JOHN   MURRAY,   ALBEMAJILE  STREET,  LONtK)N,  W. 


A    LATIN    COURSE. 

U  K.  aCOTT,  B.A.,  and  FRANK  JONESi  B.A. 

HHNT  COL  as E.  iloth.  Is.  6cl* 
iKCOXD  CUUHi^E.  cloth,  llluslmtcd,  2n*  Btt, 

ttt    THE    JUXrotl    DEPAKTMENT.^    OV  TUK    LRAPlNiJ 
DHtX>LS.  m  THE   lilHLS    HKiH    SCMUULS,   AND  TUB 
PRlXCirAL    FHEPArtATOHY    HI  JJ(H>LS. 


FIRST    LATIN    GRAMMAR. 

pany  Scott  and  Jones's  L>atiii  OoUi*se. 

By  e.  H.  SCOTT,  B.A., 
of  li.tv*    Svt'iJiMijirv  St-lnw>l,  BarJjtjrtciu,  TiutittViiAl,  Aod 
FRAMK  JONES,  B.A., 
llantor,  Kin^  EttAnrdfi  ScUdoU  Astou,  Binmlngham. 
Civwii  Sv'i,  cli>tli«     IViee  2S. 

^hiArTia^  Ijcun  pt^pHretl  by  the  IjiLo  Mr.  Scott  And  Mr.  Jonet 
I  <n%  to  thoir  weU-kit^'Wiii  First  and  Second  Couraea. 

:i   giveti   i*f  the  arrtiiitjenjeul   and    typoi^m^iciU 
(ti  order  tn  ^ctiru  the  u t tut mt  clean leM.     Thu*, 
I  Llir<jiu^Mi'«ut  tif  n  rtynoptical  AriTinifCiaent  tif  piir^ilkd  columns 
|»  th«   variiMifl   deokMisions  mid   conjugjitlous   sldo  by  iidc, 
It  thctr  dilTci  enccH  umi  reraciiubUnce^. 


EXCERPTA  BREVIA. 

H,  8.  aONES  and   R.   PAftKER  SMITH. 

l.'r.iWh  svu,  rk-tb,  1*.  Sd. 

lliil«  itf  short  pin«w)ij^ttfl  ituiLiblij  for  leartior*  on  their  fint 
to  «  Ijiiin  text  After  a  ytitir*  coumo,     l^art   11,  contuki* 
th  throw  li)fht  up>m  Itomttii  Hl»tor/,  tirmn^etJ  In  chrorin* 
Tho  buok  i»  iuttirlMYod  throughout  with  Viliitik  (jcijstir  fii>r 
i  lUDlca. 

A  FIRST  GREEK  COURSE. 

fty  W,  M,  D.  ROUSE.  Utt«D., 

jil«rof  PurMS  tiraiiiTtuir  SihtH»I,  Cnaibridge, 
Crtiwu  ,Svo,  oloth.  2«.  6fl.  net* 

cour^te  bA»ed  upK.»n  orid  methtfdiii.  Tho  f>«nt«ucet  aod 
^tf«yDsUtion  lire,  from  the  first.  dmwi«  from  Greek  UUsrHturc, 
'  i  to  •uch  tbAt  tho  pupil  i»  roiulitig  a  Grbck  uuthor  before  the 

1  ;ear  at  tho  kTtgUiig«. 

A  GREEK  READER. 

By  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Utt.IX, 

stor  of  Pcn^e  Uraiuioiir  fk-jioul^  Ciiuibrld^. 
Crofni  Hvo,  cloth,  2a«  Sd.  net.  [Juit  Umtd^ 

I  to  bp  u*ed  witli  **  A  First  Grc«k  Course/"  by  tho  aame 
jbtenicntiiig  the  ifl©eo«  <tf  un.'ck  lUe.*nj  gircu  ;  tt  may^  bowover, 
bei^imtii^  \Kiok  ^.'(  Grtck  iiM  miou  Aft  tha  cluuiontary  gruuniHr 
^mt,  

I  Efiflish  SchcKil  Tezta*    6d.  e&ch.    All  Ivndtiig  workM 

Jory.  inihcl,  binty,  nud  E-N.Mty». 

i  Little  French  Classic*.    4 d.  each.     BcprcMntiu^aU 

lujt  AnUiurn  ivKiiii  the  L  hnn»i>ift  d«  Gc«tu  to  ruul  Bourget^ 

I  Little  German  Claaaics.  6d.  o^ch.  Similar  In 
Itid  lirriJigeuierrE  tu  tlie  "'  French  (*l:ij^«lci!/' 

ft    Illustrated    Latin    and    GreeK    8«riea.      General 

p-Pride7^j.or  l{.  \,  Tvnitiai,    l.nt.ll. 

I  Latin   Texts*     6d«  tiot  each.     All  htusi  vowels  inark«d« 
i  .icc'o rd i 1 1 jijM o  the  ro CO r 1 1 1 u f  u dill K n 1 6  c>f  t he  ClftMlcal 

i    L:    ^   for  the    Oxford    and  Cambridge  Locala. 

(t^   LaUL'ijH  for  the<L>  n\i*\  other  KxHUilioiti>»iii^. 


BLACKIE'S  LONGER  FRENCH  TEXTS 

Frniti  Modern  ^uth'T*. 

fVinhrJ    in   Iriri^y  type.      Cloth  Urn  J).   Sd.   euch.      With  brlof  Notes  had 

(jMCJitiouukurCt  Memory -tjAt  mC  u<<i'eful  PhM>t**«,  lUid  VocAbulAry. 

Thr  /iJiotnHij  rijttmt>f  nr*  now  rtQ'iif, 
Deslys.     Le  Zouave  afid  La  /Vioitire  de  Gertrude. 
Chateaubrisfid.     Le  Dernier  Abencera^e. 
Moreau,     Contes  a  in  a  Surur. 

To  I"  ftJiotrrtf  ^hortfij  hlj 

Baudelaire.  Le  Scarabee  d'Or.  — Duma^*  Le  Bour* 
reau  de  Charles  1*^^  (froni  ViiiRrt  Ans  apres).— About » 
Le  Turco.— About.  Le  Roi  des  Motitagnes.— Feval. 
Le  Docteur  Bousseau.  — FevaL  Anne  des  I^les,— 
Laboulaye,     Yvon  et  Finette. 


First  Steps  in  Colloquial  French. 

By  Al»*:rt  ThoOaii.lk»  M.A.  A  Cnnvcr*>itioiial  French  Course  on 
the  New  Method.  With  brief  Sy»t«uialio  Qrammar  and  Fhon«tiQ 
Vocabulary.     Cruvvn  8vo,  cloth*     llliisttiitcd.     2a, 

First  Steps  In  Commercial  French. 

By  A    Troij&illk,  M.-^-A.,  and   £.  Ifi,  WmTnsLo,  If. A.    With 

FruDtispiece.     2ft. 
Thi4    in   A   Coru]!k(VDion   Volumo  to  First    8te|»a   in    CollcKmlal . 
Preach.     It  coUAlAt^cd  (."v^rydAy  scetiM  of  buifliueM  life  described  lia| 
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rNDAMEXTALS  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  A.  E,  Crawley,  M*A. 
Headmaster  of  Derby  ScliooL 

TION  is  increasingly  **  on  the  make.** 

subject  has  attained  iJ^igantic  propor- 
,  and  our  system,  with  its  organised 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  iiniversily 
1  with  Its  enLvrmous  expenditure  of  both 
private  money  and  public  and  private 
time,  is  engrossing  more  and  more  in- 
attention. 
1  doubtless  stagger  belief  if  it  were 
it,  after  all,  this  immense  educational 
rests  on  an  unsound  foundation,  that 
ional  yet  constantly  reformed  system, 
►orious  or  ingenious  methods,  its  densely 
rricula,  and  its  principles  developed 
ich  care  and  thought,  is  radically  errone- 
structive  of  its  essentia!  object, 
ave  no  doubt  that  this  dire  possibility 
of  proof,  and  that  the  psychology  of  the 
*  will  carry  it  out.  It  would  not  be  the 
ly  case  of  an  erroneous  sy^itcm  lasting 
The  following  remarks  are  intended  to 
e  possibility  that  our  educational  system 
nlally  unscientific.  The  suggestion  may 
itcd  thus— that  (with  such  exceptions 
stance,  some  of  FroebePs  ideas)  our 
y  no  relation  to  psychological  and  bio- 
t, 

ne  asks  what  is  the  primary  end  or 
education,  the  answer  is,  perhaps » 
velopment,  **  culture/^  "formation  of 
'  **  preparation  for  the  business  of  life," 
Putting  aside  the  question  as  to 
>me  of  these  ends  are  illusory  or  wrong 
/es,  one  may  say  at  once  that  our  system 
rry  out  any  one  of  them.  More  than 
:uaily  produces  a  perversion  of  each, 
first  the  biological  qr  est  ion,  we  ought 
that  a  system  of  education  should  be  in 
t  sense  biological ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
based  on  such  principles  as  will  carry 
)ward  development  of  the  race.  Our 
>wever,  is  confessedly  retrogress ive»  if 
cgicah  it  has  in  view  the  past  of  the 
eneraiion  {the  parents,  the  teachers »  and 
tors)  instead  of  the  future  of  the  race. 


In  other  words,  we  are  trained  in  the  same  way 
as,  and  always  a  little  better  than,  our  fathers ^  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  be  ourselves  a  little  better. 
In  carrying  out  this  aim,  the  subconscious  notion 
is,  to  make  us  more  and  more  mature,  to  make  us 
more  of  men,  and  more  rapidly.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  any  precccity  is  consciously  aimed 
at,  or  that  physical  or  moral  maturity  is,  even  sub- 
consciously, forced.  What  I  mean  is,  that  we  set 
ourselves  to  produce  as  mature  a  mind  as  possible. 
But  our  aim  ought  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of 
this  :  we  ought  to  keep  the  mind  and  character 
in  the  pre-adult  stage  as  long  as  we  can.  By 
pre-adult  I  mean  the  period  ending  with  the 
later  period  of  adolescence,  say  about  seventeen 
in  boys.  As  for  the  body,  there  is  such  prevail- 
ing ignorance  of  its  needs  and  possibilities,  that 
at  present  we  can  only  pray,  as  it  w^ere,  for  light. 
Education  should  have  two  central  aims:  (»)  to 
keep  the  whole  organism  youthful  for  as  long  as 
possible,  and  (2)  to  Jay  a  foundation  for  an  in^ 
crease  of  youthfulness  in  future  generations. 
Precisely  because  the  youthful  type  is  the  higher. 
What  are  the  reasons  for  this  apparent  paradox? 
Biologists  tell  us  that  after  puberty  the  growth  of 
the  human  species  is  in  the  direction  of  degenera- 
tion and  senility;  man  reverts  to  the  ape.  They 
tell  us  that  the  higher  man  is  in  tlie  line  of  evolu- 
tion, the  more  he  retains  of  the  child-type. 
**  Among  the  anthropoids,'*  says  Ellis,  **  the 
infant  ape  is  very  much  nearer  to  man  than  the 
adult  ape.  This  means  that  tfie  infant  ape  is 
higher  in  the  line  of  evolution  than  the  adult. 
Man,  in  carrying  on  the  line  of  evolution,  started 
not  from  some  adult  male  simian,  but  from  the 
infant  ape.  The  human  infant  bears  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  his  species  as  the  simian  infant 
bears  to  his,  and  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
his  relation  to  the  future  evolution  of  the  race  is 
similar.  By  some  strange  confusion  of  thought 
we  always  assume  that  the  adult  form  is  more 
highly  developed  than  the  infantile  form.**  The 
same  is  true  of  psychical  development.  The  child 
of  many  savage  races  is  not  less  intelligent  than 
the  European  child,  but  while,  t'.^.,  the  African, 
as  he  grows  up,  becomes  stupid  and  obtuse,  the 
European  retains  something  of  his  childlike  lithe- 
ness.  *'  The  progress  of  our  race  has  been  a 
progress   in   youthfulness."     We    know    that    in 
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geniuses  there  is  a  more  or  less  striking  approxi- 
mation to  the  child-type,  and  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  represent  the 
highest  point  yet  reached  in  human  evolution,  it 
was  said,  **  You  Greeks  are  always  children.'* 

**  Can  it  be  possible,*'  we  ask,  **  that  the  mind 
of  the  child  is  really  the  superior?  '*  There  is  a 
very  fair  presumption  that  such  is  the  case,  that 
in  quality  and  type  the  pre-adult  mind  is  superior 
to  the  adult,  just  as,  in  quality  and  type,  the 
child's  body  is  more  highly  developed  than  the 
adult. 

**  Mental  exaltation,"  says  Clouston,  **  is  per- 
fectly natural  in  childhood.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
physiological  state  of  the  brain  at  that  period. 
Depression,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to 
maturity,  and  racially,  melancholia  is  an  insanity 
of  the  adult  and  civilised."  The  memory  of  a 
child  before  it  has  received  any  education  of  the 
traditional  sort  is  infallible.  The  child's  power 
of  **  intuition,"  and  its  capacity  of  going  straight 
to  the  point  are  remarkable,  though  as  yet  Httle 
known.  As  for  imagination,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  lack  of  experience,  we  must  admit 
that  for  vividness  and  power,  concrete  form  and 
versatility,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  creative  artist.  The  child  may  be 
said,  more  or  less,  to  live  in  its  imagination.  No 
less  characteristic  is  the  imperative  tendency  for 
an  idea  to  express  itself  in  action.  To  compare 
the  characteristics  of  the  adult  mind  is  very  in- 
structive ;  one  result  arrived  at  is  typical — the 
gradual  obsession  of  the  adult  mind  by  abstrac- 
tions, which  never  impose,  except  through  edu- 
cation, upon  the  pre-adult.  Even  if  there  were 
no  direct  evidence,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  infer 
by  analogy  that,  if  **  the  savage  is  at  his  best 
intellectually,  emotionally,  and  morally  at  the  dawn 
of  puberty,  while  when  puberty  is  drawing  to  a 
close  a  degenerative  process  seems  to  set  in,"  the 
same  may  be  true  of  Europeans. 

There  is  a  further  point  which  serves  to  con- 
nect the  biological  and  psychological  issues.  The 
discovery  of  the  biological  importance  of  play 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  man.  We  are 
so  familiarised  with  the  existence  of  play  as  **  a 
childish  thing  "  that  we  never  stop  to  consider 
what  a  remarkable  phenomenon  it  is.  Reid  re- 
marks :  **  In  reality  the  play  of  a  child  is  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  sugges- 
tive phenomenon  in  nature  "  ;  and  he  puts  the  bio- 
logical law  thus  :  "  The  higher  the  animal,  the 
more  capable  of  making  pliysical  and  mental 
acquirements,    the   more  sportive  it  is." 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  which  broadly  dif- 
ferentiates the  child  from  the  adult,  it  is  the 
passion  for  play.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  no 
coincidence,  that  the  words  axoXy  and  Indus  were 
used  by  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  training  of 
school.  The  truth  concealed  by  this  fact  we  have 
forgotten  (if  we  ever  knew  it)  in  the  stress  of 
competitive  examinations  and  the  accumulation  of 
**  learning,"  yet  it  is  of  profound  importance.  It 
is  this  :  the  brain  is  not  a  muscle,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  artificial  exercise  of 


the  brain,  if  it  leads  to  fatigue,  arrests  itsdi 
ment.  Vet  hard  study  is  still  the  ideal  vir 
the  schoolboy's  aspirations.  Improbus  lab 
favourite  motto  in  school  broks;  Lahart 
or  are  is  carved  on  school  port^^ls.  This  sug 
is  very  clearly  proved  in  the  case  of  ir 
Refrain  from  drilling  a  child's  memory,  am 
things  being  equal,  the  memory  never  fail 
in  school  we  make  children  learn  and  rep* 
grope  among  symbols,  and  memorise  eve 
up  to  straining  point.  Statistics  of  " 
fatigue  "  are  beginning  to  be  made,  butt 
as  yet  considerably  under  the  real  ftgun 
nervous  organism  of  children  is  most  delic 
all  the  more  easy  to  tire  and  spoil.  I  1 
doubt  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  mi 
practically  ruined  by  this  over-pressure.  '. 
deterioration  is  an  increasing  result  of  th 
fatigue  that  leads  to  juvenile  craving  foi 
ment.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  ver}'  fair 
average  of  suicides  among  school  childre 
considerations  lead  us  to  make  the  pai 
assertion  that  there  should  be  no  work  in 

In  the  next  place  is  the  fact  that  **th€ 
ance  of  the  brain  has  been  greatly  exag 
.  .  .  Its  importance  is  strictly  related  to  th< 
very  intimate  connection  with  the  body  g 
We  have  been  apt  to  regard  it  as  the 
ruler  of  the  body,  whereas,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
all,  it  is  a  strictly  democratic  ruler.  Tl 
elements  are  but  sensori-motor  delegates 
together  for  the  sake  of  executive  conve; 
It  is  just  here  that  we  make  the  mistak 
cessively  abstract  methods  of  teaching,  an 
sively  rigorous  drill  and  discipline.  The 
organism  is  not  merely  the  brain,  but  tl 
neuro-muscular  system,  the  delicacy  of  v 
children  we  adults  are  too  apt  to  forge 
probably  to  fatigue  that  the  lack  of  indi 
and  the  feebleness  of  will,  so  conspicuou 
schools  as  adolescence  is  reached,  are  chi 

But  we  must  add  that  for  purely  mental 
ment  the  true  method  is  not  mental  dril 
tract  reasoning,  but  action,  action  in  the 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  form  it  shoul 
play.  How  is  it  that  the  men  who  do  be; 
and  particularly  the  men  who  are  most 
with  reality,  are  precisely  those  who  did 
school?  Why  do  business  men  compl 
the  young  men  who  join  them  cannot  thi 
is,  cannot  apply  their  abstract  knowl 
reality  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  only  mental 
ment  a  boy  gets  now  is  in  the  playing  fi 
the  social  life  of  school !  This  is  not  en- 
course,  and  he  has  to  obtain  his  real  c 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  world.  He 
doubly  handicapped,  not  to  mention  the  p 
of  arrested  physical  and  mental  developi 
suiting  from  his  school  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  traditional  cui 
on  its  literary  side,  produces  **  culture." 
deny.  Culture  is  the  result  of  refinemer 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  a  rare  product,  < 
in  certain  temperaments  of  the  artistic  or 
attempt   to  teach   it  by    English   literatui 
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older  method  of  the  classics.  In  the 
►ve  have  a  curious  example  of  deliber- 

of  the  abstract.  Christian  ideas  of 
less  and  aristocratic  ideas  of  aloofness 
isses  have  helped  to  institute  and  per- 

**  gentlemanly  education/'  which  has 
to  the  reality  amid  which  the  gentle- 
ive. 

is  a  psychological  blunder  to  aim  at 
of  a  subject,  or  of  a  stage  of  a  subject, 
am  '*  in  disguise.     Specialising  in  all 

of  human  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
it  it  should  be  done  by  adults  only. 
m  to  further  details,  we  note  that  the 
as  prevail  on  the  subject  of  physical 
culture.  There  is  a  tendency  which 
cing,  towards  a  muscular  training 
>m  the  training  of  the  senses.  This 
ket  or  football  is  so  superior  to,  for 
ymnastics.  We  teach  nothing,  and 
e  know  nothing,  of  health ;  we  do  not 
3ur  children  how  to  be  clean,  or  how 
drink  and  breathe.  It  has  been  re- 
t  the  claim  of  **  formation  of  char- 
1  unconscious  apology  for  the  educa- 
isness  of  our  higher  curricula.  That 
'  be,  but  the  way  in  which  the  char- 
jblic-school  boy  is  **  moulded  '*  by  his 
I  spectacle  for  the  gods.  Tartuffism 
patriotic  sentiment  do  not  tend  to 
gh  type  of  character.  The  moral  prin- 
iculcate  have  no  relation  to  reality, 
Duritanical  hypocrisy.  And,  generally 
ne  feels  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
mark  that  **  the  vilest  abortionist  is 
Tipts  to  mould  a  child's  character." 
ess  subjects,  we  have  suggested  that 
lelps  mental  development  unless  it  is 
ito  terms  of  reality,  instead  of  being 
nto  books — but  there  are  subjects  of 
uelessness.  History  in  the  ordinary 
I  term  is  one.  **  History  is  written 
y  get  rid  of  the  past  "  :  that  is  the 
he  greatest  living  authority  on  his- 
ce.  History  of  a  biological  or  socio- 
,  however,  is  of  use  towards  under- 
e  world.  All  languages  except  the 
ire  to  be  rejected.     As  some  one  has 

is  little  use  in  **  learning  to  say  the 
er  in  many  different  languages,   any 

1  the  Lord  only  can  understand."  **  It 
^logical  impossibility,"  says  Stanley 
ass  through  the  apprenticeship  stage 
oreign  languages  at  the  age  when  the 
5  setting,  without  crippling  it."  And 
schoolboy's  ignorance  of  English,  as 
mt  of    speech    and    thought,  is    due 

2  attempt  to  learn  other  languages  at 
ne,  and  partly  to  the  inadequate  way 
nglish  is  taught.  The  English  lan- 
jperly  taught,  would  have  magnificent 
►wer  of  thought  and  expression,  but  a 
seudo-scientific  grammar  or  in  models 
reat  writers  is  in  the  one  case  dele- 
in  the  other  narcotic.     **  No  man  fully 


capable  of  his  own  language  ever  masters 
another. ' '  There  is  no  argument  of  any  value  for 
the  retention  of  languages  other  than  English. 
If  it  is  needed  for  professional  purposes,  a  boy 
can  learn  a  language  in  a  few  months  abroad. 
This  is  the  only  way  he  ever  learns  it  now,  either 
after  leaving  school — the  four  or  five  years  spent 
there  in  learning  French  or  German  being  so  much 
waste — or  spending  part  of  his  hard-earned  holi- 
days in  a  foreign  pension  by  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  headmaster  and  the  lodging-house 
keeper. 

A  great  part  of  mathematics  is  useless,  and 
only  taught  by  way  of  rounding  off  the  subject. 
There  is  too  much  writing.  Caligraphy  should 
be  taught  as  drawing  is  taught,  and  practised 
with  a  view  not  to  shorthand  facility  but  to  beauty 
and  use.  Subjects  of  various  sorts  should  be 
thought  out  and  expressed  aloud.  Most  boys 
leave  school  without  any  power  of  dealing  with  a 
subject,  or  even  **  writing  it  up."  Lastly,  we  need 
the  addition  to  our  curriculum  of  instruction  in  the 
realities  of  life — we  should  produce  men  who  are 
men  of  their  hands,  and  .possessing  the  insight 
which  can  pierce  through  the  veils  of  cant  and 
other  protective  armour  used  in  the  battle  of  exist- 
ence. For  instance,  no  boy  is  ever  actually  taught 
the  use  and  importance  of  money.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  the  need  of  economy,  or  the  prohibition 
of  theft,  or  **  the  wise  use  "  of  wealth,  or,  again, 
the  political  economy  of  the  books. 

I  have  not  stated  a  case,  necessarily,  so  much 
as  thrown  out  suggestions ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  mind  of  the  adult,  if  not  bullied,  slave- 
driven,  and  crammed  in  childhood,  would  be  a 
saner,  brighter,  and  more  living  thing  than  it  is 
now.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  There 
is  no  lack  of  facts  which  point  unmistakably  to 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  principles 
of  education,  and  when  once  the  necessity  is 
pointed  out  other  evidence  will  fall  into  line,  and 
further  evidence  may  soon  be  forthcoming. 

TENURE  OF  ASSISTANT-MASTERS  IN 
PUBLIC    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

BY  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  Richmond  Grammar  School 
case  (Wright  v.  Zetland),  the  **  excep- 
tional "  position,  in  regard  to  insecurity  of  tenure, 
of  assistant-masters  in  public  schools  under  the 
Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
great  majority  of  assistant-masters  in  secondary 
schools,  has  been  made  clear  to  all. 

In  giving  judgment  a  few  days  ago  in  a  case 
affecting  an  assistant  schoolmistress  (Mansell  v. 
Griflfin),  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  alluded  to  the  Rich- 
mond case.  He  said  :  *  *  The  position  of  a  certi- 
ficated mistress  in  a  public  elementary  school 
was,  as  regarded  the  headmaster  or  headmistress 
of  that  school,  a  more  independent  position  than 
the  position  of  a  master  in  a  public  school 
under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  or  in  a  public 
grammar  school  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners. Their  position  had  been  recently  shown 
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by  a  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  whose  view 
was  supported  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Under  the 
Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  the  exceptional  position 
of  assistant-masters  had  been  determined.  They 
were  merely  the  assistants  of  the  headmaster,  ap- 
pointed by  him,  and  dismissed  by  him  at 
pleasure,** 

After  many  years  of  doubt  and  discussion,  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  most  con- 
structive profession  find  that  their  tenure  of  office 
is  exceptionally  insecure.  They  are  dismissible 
at  pleasure,  that  is,  at  a  moment's  notice,  without 
cause  assigned,  at  the  will  of  a  single  person,  of 
whom  they  are  the  personal  servants.  No  custom 
of  a  term  *s  notice  in  the  profession  has  any  legal 
force.  They  may  be  thoroughly  competent  aad 
conscientious  ;  they  may  have  given  the  best  of  their 
years  to  the  service  of  their  school ;  all  that  need 
not  afford  the  slightest  protection  against  the 
whim  of  an  elderly  headmaster  or  the  theories  of 
a  new  broom.  Assistant-masters  in  secondary 
schools  are  the  only  public  servants  who  have  no 
guarantee  against  arbitrary  dismissal  at  the  hands 
of  an  individual. 

Such  is  the  unenviable  position  of  assistant- 
masters  in  secondary  schools.  The  framers  of  the 
1868  Act  wished,  no  doubt,  to  abolish  the  free- 
hold system  of  tenure  in  the  grammar  schools,  but 
they  can  scarcely  have  intended  to  replace  it  by  a 
system  of  flagrant  injustice. 

Of  course,  if  a  headmaster  can  dismiss  an  assist- 
ant at  a  moment's  notice,  it  follows  equally  that 
an  assistant  can  leave  at  a  moment's  notice; 
and  if  assistants  are  the  personal  servants 
of  the  headmaster,  the  latter  incurs  the 
liability  of  all  employers  for  salaries,  insurance 
against  accident,  reasonable  accommodation,  and 
fair  treatment.  For  the  sake  of  the  schools  it 
becomes  necessary  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  im- 
possible state  of  things. 

Fortunately,  headmasters,  as  a  body,  are  fair  \ 
and  reasonable,  and  the  great  majority  of  j 
them  would  welcome  a  solution  of  the  problem  j 
which  would  attract  the  best  class  of  men  to  their  1 
schools.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  growing  ' 
disinclination  amongst  honour  men  to  enter  the  I 
teaching  profession,  and,  if  things  remain  as  they  \ 
are,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  judgment  | 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  greatly  increase  that 
disinclination.  '  I 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Incorporated  Association   | 
of  Headmasters  and  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Assistant-masters,  acting  in  agreement,  adopted  j 
the  following  resolutions  : 

(i)  That   the  headmaster  shall  be  empowered   as  j 
agent  of  the  governing  body — 

(a)  At  discretion  to  appoint  assistant-masters. 
The   headmaster  shall  notify   to   the  governing 
body    each    such    appointment,    and    assistant-  | 
masters   shall  on  such  appointment  hold   office  j 
from  and  under  the  governing  body.  j 

(h)  At  discretion  to  give  notice  of  dismissal  to  | 
assistant-masters.  The  headmaster  shall,  with-  ' 
out  delay,  notify  to  the  governing  body  any  ex-  [ 


ercise  of  this  power;  and  assistant-maste 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
tion  against  such  dismissal;  this  right 
exercised  not  later  than  one  month  fr 
receipt  of  notice. 

Note. — The  words  **  at  discretion 
meant  to  record  that  the  governing  hot 
a  position  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  wl 
power  has  been  exercised. 

(c)  To  suspend  from  attendance  as 
masters  for  any  adequate  cause  to  be  ju- 
by  him;  but  he  shall  notify  forthwith 
governing  body  such  suspension. 

(2)  That  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Ed 
in  matters  of  appeal  under  i  (6)  shall 
cepted  as  final  by  all  the  parties  concerai 
that,  in  a  case  of  successful  appeal,  the 
ant-master  shall  not  suffer  by  loss  of 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Edi 

(3)  That  each  assistant-master  on  appoi 
shall  agree  in  writing  to  the  terms  of  sei 
set  forth  according  to  a  form  of  agreer 
be  approved  by  the  governing  body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  resolutions  giv 
fitting  and  necessary,  the  selection  of  the 
the  headmaster,  and  that  they  make  the  as: 
master  the  servant  of  the  school.     The  as: 
master  is  governed  by  the  headmaster,  but 
right  of  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal 
solutions  furnish  the  basis  of  a  just  and  : 
solution  of  the  problem.     A  short  amendii 
on  the  lines  of  this  agreement  would  at  O! 
tablish  reasonable  security  of  tenure   and 
to   attract   the   right   men    to  secondary  s 
It      should      be      made      retrospective. 
vital   to   the   future   of  secondary  educatio 
the  men  who  teach  in  secondary  schools 
not  be  regarded  as  the  mere  assistants  of 
dividual,  but  as  the  public  serv^ants  of  the  51 

THE    \E\V    RECrLATIGXS    FOl 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  H.  BoMPAS  Smith,   M.A. 
Headmaster  of  King  Edward   VII.    School,  Lyl 

THE   significance  of  the   new    regulati* 
secondary    schools    is    pointed   out 
first     two    paragraphs     of     the    pr 
memorandum  as  follows  : 

They  lay  down  new  rules  as  to  the  eligft 
scrondary  schools  for  public  aid  in  respect  of  free<k 
denominational  restrictions  or  requirements,  repres 
local  control,  and  accessibility  to  all  classes  of  the  ] 
I'hey  also  carry  out  a  further  development  of  th< 
laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  1904  [that  is,  of 
grants  on  the  course  of  instruction  as  a  whole, 
of  on  the  teaching  of  special  subjects],  in  which  it  I 
been   found  possible  to  allow  more   elasticity. 

This  greater  elasticity  has  been  unanh 
welcomed  by  all  who  are  concerned  wi 
administration  of  our  secondary  school 
marking  a  fresh  advance  in  the  educational 
of  the  Board,  which  has  now  probably  gc 
far  as  is  possible  under  existing  conditions 
way  of  granting  freedom  of  internal  organif 


curriculum  in  which  a  definite 
hours  must  be  assigned  to  definite 
is  now  no  more.  The  four  years'  course 
extended*  The  vexatious  restrictions  on 
tion  and  promotion  have  been  abolished, 
e  is  no  long^er  a  temptation  to  put  a  boy 
Ito  a  hij^her  farm  for  tlie  sake  of  earning 
grant.  Originality  is  to  be  tncou raged 
d  g-rants  for  valuable  educational  experi- 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  to  be  re- 
bat  the  benefits  lo  be  derived  from  this 
Jral  policy  will  in  many  cases  be  counter- 
by  the  effects  of  the  new  rules  referred  to 
%t  paragraph  just  quoted. 
[r  purpose  the  main  conditions  to  which 
sd  schools  must  now  submit  may  be 
nto  two  classes.  There  ard  in  the  first 
e  conditions  relative  to  the  freedom  of 
Is  from  denominational  requirements  and 
ns,  and  to  their  control  by  popularly 
ocal  representati%'es.  These  conditions 
r  that  the  school  scheme  must  not  require 
ber  of  the  teaching  staff  or  a  majority  of 
rni ng  body  to  belong  to  any  particular 
\Xlon,  and  that  the  governing  body  must 
a  majority  of  representative  governors 
I  by  local  representative  authorities,  such 
f  or  borough  councils.  In  the  second 
tre  are  the  conditions  intended  to  ensure 
Istbility  of  the  schools  to  all  classes  of 
Jation.  With  this  object  it  is  provided 
re  a  fee  is  charged,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
admitted  shall  normally  be  children  from 
ry  schorls,  who  upon  passing  a  suitable 
test  will  be  allowed  to  attend  the  second- 
0!  without  the  payment  of  any  fees, 
rmer  set  of  conditions  appear  to  be  open 
ions  on  two  grounds.  They  attempt  to 
I  type  of  unity  which  is  inappropriate  to 
ling  system  of  secondary  education,  and 
fto  further  the  evolution  of  the  national 
ition  of  education  which  we  all  desire ; 
5ond!y,  their  enforcement  involves  such 
{langes  as  seriously  to  imperil  the  efHciency 
'  schools,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  system 
iaided  secondary  education. 
Outstanding  feature  of  our  system  of 
{y  education  has  been  its  elasticity  and 
■of  type.  The  public  schools,  endowed 
|r  schools,  municipal  schools,  and  private 
all  meet  different  educational  demands, 
lody  traditions  which  are  to  some  extent 
1  This  variety  of  type  has  been  accom- 
k  the  past  by  a  great  lack  of  co-ordination, 
|t  universally  recognised  that  one  of  the 
joblems  confronting  both  the  Board  of 
An  and  the  local  education  authorities  in 
tears   has   been  the  incorporation    of   the 

E lasses  of  schools  in  one  coherent  system. 
an  incorporation  can  be  effected  in  either 
Hivays.  One  type  of  school  organisation 
^dopted  as  the  standard  to  which  all  others 
ipelled  to  conform  ;  or  else  each  type  may 
loped  upon  its  own  characteristic  lines  to 
jtjdement  in  a  comprehensive  system.     In 


its  regulations  for  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  cjf  al!  state-aided  schools  the  Board  has 
adopted  the  first  of  these  methods  as  the  one  by 
which  our  national  system  is  to  be  established, 
thus  reversing  to  a  large  extent  its  policy  in  the 
past. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  exaggerate  the  signi- 
ficance of  an  alteration  in  the  governing  body  of  a 
school  J  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
long  run  the  character  of  a  school  is  determined 
by  the  qualities  of  its  governors.  Each  type  of 
school  has  always  been  administered  by  a  definite 
type  of  governing  body,  and  hence  the  reduction 
of  all  governing  bodies  to  one  model  will  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
of  outlook  and  atmosphere  in  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Board  has  no  desire 
to  render  the  municipal  type  of  school  universal, 
but  simply  selects  it  as  the  type  most  deser\'ing  of 
public  aid.  On  this  supposition  the  Board  would 
bt!  attempting  to  divide  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  country  into  two  classes.  The  one  class 
numbered  less  than  300  before  the  issue  of  the 
regulations,  and,  though  a  most  important  part 
of  tlie  whole  system »  does  not  represent  the  widest 
type  of  culture,  yet  it  is  to  monopolise  all  the 
grants  for  secondary  education,  to  train  all  the 
pupil  teachers,  and  to  be  the  type  to  which  all 
schools  hereafter  to  be  founded  must  belong  if 
they  are  to  receive  public  aid.  The  other  class 
is  to  be  composed  of  the  schools  representing 
other  educational  traditions,  and  rich  enough  to 
refuse  the  conditions  offered.  The  present  unfor- 
tunate division  will  thus  be  deepened,  and  tend 
more  and  more  to  be  associated  with  distinctions 
of  class  and  wealth.  The  exceptions  which  the 
Board  has  already  found  itself  obliged  to  make 
are  a  proof  that  it  finds  itself  unable  to  carry  out 
such  a  programme. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  the  ultimate  tend- 
ency of  the  Board *s  new  policy,  it  may  be  still 
contended  that  its  method  of  procedure  has  been 
unnecessarily  violent.  The  continuity  of  a  schooPs 
life  cannot  be  interrupted  without  serin  us  loss,  yet 
at  six  weeks*  notice  628  schools  out  of  about  800^ 
were  called  upon  to  aller  the  constitution  of  their 
governing  body,  invrlvieg  m  many  cases  an  entire 
reversal  of  the  policy  and  tridtttons  with  which 
for  generations  they  had  been  identified.  Anyone 
who  has  been  permitted  to  know  a  little  of  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  is  aware  of  the  con- 
sternation w^ith  which  the  regulations  have  filled 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  most  efficient  of  the  grammar  schools*  It 
is  also  to  be  feared  that  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
has  been  evoked  most  detrimental  to  the  mutual 
confidence  wh'rh  had  begun  to  mark  the  relations 
between  the  Board  at^d  the  secondary  schorls. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  an  alteration 
was    not  preceded  by   a    number   of   preparatory' 

I  Th-v  firufe*  arc  isken  fmim  iW  U^  fn  nM  nf  thr  Po^nJ  of  Vitiic«riofi 
Usu^d  in  *cemK<  r.  loof,  p»  ftv  Ww  in  rH«  Summ^iry  ol  F»ci*'r«  twuwf  in 
Ma\,  f(y^^  thr  "l;***^  >d  'fh  of*  T*«eoi>h  '<vi«  Artd  i^i  «^hc»1-  to  wh^h 
33  "  mny  rrofx^Iv  1^*-  flil'le',*'  »►♦•  %  it''  lo  tw  UfHter  full  t  uttic  conirol, 
in^ttafl  o^  about  17B,  mn  «Ute4  in  1  r  rp^m  u 
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changes  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  all  the 
more  because  some  local  education  authorities  are 
not  yet  ready  to  assume  their  new  responsibilities. 
In  some  instances  education  committees  have 
shown  themselves  admirably  fitted  for  their  work 
and  well  able  to  control  any  secondary  schools, 
but  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Com- 
mittees have  often  been  overburdened  with  their 
other  duties,  and  many  of  their  members  are  not  at 
present  qualified  for  dealing  with  secondary  edu- 
cation. A  few  years  of  gradual  evolution  would 
have  rendered  the  extension  of  their  powers  far 
more  likely  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

**One  of  the  points,'*  says  the  Board's  last 
report,  **  which  demand  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  treatment  is  how  to  provide  state-aided 
secondary  education  in  the  degree  to  which,  and 
at  the  points  at  which,  it  is  really  needed,  and 
how  to  ensure  free  access  to  it  for  children  of 
every  class  according  as  the  individual  is  intel- 
lectually capable  of  receiving  profit  from  it.'*  The 
second  set  of  conditions  above  distinguished  must 
be  regarded  as  the  Board's  attempt  to  solve  the 
latter  of  the  two  problems  here  defined. 

In  May  last,  of  the  104,938  children  attending 
state-aided  secondary  schools,  just  over  54  per 
cent,  had  previously  attended  public  elementary 
schools,  and  of  the  children  who  had  so  attended, 
over  44  per  cent,  were  paying  no  fees  at  the 
secondary  schools.^  It  appears,  therefore,  that, 
while  the  total  provision  of  secondary  education 
may  be  inadequate,  a  fair  proportion  of  school 
places  are  already  filled  by  children  from  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  or  without  the  payment  of  fees. 
The  free  places  have  hitherto  been  provided 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  granted  partly 
by  the  local  education  authorities  and  partly  by 
the  schools  themselves.  The  weak  points  of  the 
system  have  been  three.  In  the  first  place,  the 
scholarships  have  not  always  included  a  main- 
tenance grant  large  enough  to  enable  really  poor 
children  to  attend  the  secondary  school,  and  hence 
the  holders  of  the  scholarships  have  generally  come 
from  comparatively  prosperous  homes.  Secondly, 
the  number  of  scholarships  by  which  a  child  of 
narrow  means  might  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
staying  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  has 
been  very  llmited.2  Thirdly,  sufficient  care  has 
not  always  been  taken  to  ensure  each  child  ob- 
taining the  special  kind  of  education  most  appro- 
priate to  its  needs.  There  has  sometimes  been, 
for  instance,  a  tendency  to  train  second-rate  clerks 
instead  of  first-rate  artisans.  During  the  last  year 
or  two  much  has  been  done  towards  making  good 
these  defects,  and  in  particular  the  more  en- 
lightened authorities  have  realised  that,  if  the 
provision  of  special  educational  opportunity  is  to 
be  effective.  It  must  be  carefully  adapted  to  each 
individual  case.  Unfortunately,  the  indiscrimin- 
ate methods  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  regulations,  with  their  failure  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  poverty  or  special  talent, 

^  Summary  of  Figure-;,  p,  3. 

2  Out  of  io4.q:?3  children  in  state-aided  secondary  schools  only  2,826  were 
over  17  in  May  1907. 


I  or    to    distinguish    between     different    ty 

I   secondary    education,    seem   eminently   lil 

I  accentuate  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing 

I  tions  without  conferring  equivalent  advant 

[       The  bearing  of  the  new  system  of  gran 

I  the   finances   of  the  schools  cannot  1^  b 

cussed  in  detail.     Speaking  generally,  the 

will   be  excellent    in    the    case    of    munic 

schools,  but  schools  which  charge  a  fee 

or  £i2^  and  do  not  provide  many  schoU 

will  be  far  worse  off  than    they  were  un 

old  regulations.      **  In  a  large  number  of 

says  the  report, ^  **  the  school  fee  charged 

low  to  provide  the  requisite  means  for  e& 

and  frequently  the  large  number  of  scholar: 

tained  has  become  an  undue  burden  on  the  1 

tion. "     But  are  not   the   new   regulations 

lated  directly  to  increase  this  evil?    The 

very   important   question    of  the  readjustn 

the  financial  relations  between  the  local  ed 

authorities  and  the  schools  aided  by  them. 

may  involve  a  serious  loss  to  certain  sch 

too  large  to  be  considered  here. 

The  Board's  last  report,  after  dealing  \ 
condition  of  various  classes  of  schools,  si 
the  situation  in  these  words  :  '*  From  the 
respecting  the  various  types  of  public  sec 
schools,  and  by  the  testimony  of  all  th 
competent  judges,  it  is  clear  that  an  m 
standard  of  teaching  power  in  secondary 
is  at  the  root  of  all  improvements  and'd 
ments."  It  is  because  the  Board  has  i 
other  issues  to  obscure  this  truth  that  its 
tions  appear  only  too  likely  to  interfere  w 
normal  evolution  of  our  secondary  educal 
leading  It  to  develop  along  mistaken  lines. 

THE   LONDON  DAY  TRAINING  COL 
By  G.  F.  Daniell,  B.Sc. 
These  promises  are  fair,    the  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

—K.  Hen.  Il\,  I 

AS  Chancellor  of  the  L'niversity  of  Lond 
Earl  of  Rosebery  on  November  2nd 
the  new  buildings  of  the  college,  ft 
by  the  London  County  Council,  for  the  trail 
teachers  of  both  sexes  for  elementary  or  sec 
schools.  Before  deahng  with  the  ceremony 
it  will  be  advantageous  briefly  to  revie 
history  of  the  institution.  The  inadequacy 
provision  for  such  training  was  keenly  i 
the  late  London  School  Board  and  Tc( 
Education  Board,  and  petitions  for  increasec 
tics  were  presented  as  far  back  as  the  yeai 
Accordingly,  in  May  1901,  the  County  C 
decided  to  establish  an  institution,  which 
be  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
training  college,  and  should  be  connected  d 
with  the  Senate  of  the  London  Universit 
principal  of  the  college  to  rank  as  profes 
education  in  the  University. 

Work  was  begun  in  October  1902,  in  te 
ary  premises  in  Clement's  Inn,  some  classes 

'  P.  53.  " 
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the  School  of  Economics.  Crowded  out 
t  latter,  the  coljog^e  found  refuge  for  a 
le  in  Northampton  Institiitc.  classes  being 
close  proximity  to  the  building  and  en- 
^  shops.  From  this  far  from  ideal  loca- 
Biove  was  made  to  the  Councirs  pupil- 
centre,  Offord  Road,  Barnsbury ;  and 
c  valuable,  unpretentious  work  of  the 
Iras  carried  on  until  recently ^  with  results 
Beet  great  credit  on  the  staff,  whose  work 
I  g^reatly  hampered  by  the  srattered  and 
te  character  of  the  accommodation, 
(indeed,  and  welcome,  is  the  contrast  af- 
y  the  noble  building  which  has  now*  been 
li  at  a  cost  of  about  ;£i^48,ooo,  by  the 
Council.  It  was  a  representative  gather- 
ouncil  and  municipal  magnates,  of  educa- 
Irkers,  with  the  college  statif  and  students, 
fctened  to  the  opening  address  of  Lord 
|f,  who  might  be  regarded  as  representing 
ff'n  person  both  the  University  and  the 
In  a  speech  enlivened  by  many  flashes 
Ihe  referred  to  the  enormous  growth  of 
!  education  since  the  first  education  grant 
I  quoting  the  fact  that  in  London  alone 
m  teachers  are  wanted  annually.  Now 
I  country  has  educational  conscription, 
Ion  in  education  for  all  classes,  we  require 
training  that  staff  colleges  gave  to  the 
I  the  Army  for  the  teachers  of  so  vast 
This  was  a  college  of  teachers  :  w^here 
to  find  a  college  of  examiners?  This 
ht  be  divided  into  examiners  and  ex- 
and    the    training    of    examiners    was 

fas  important  as  the  training  of  teachers, 
on  to  speak  in  eloquent  terms  of  the 
pfluence  of  the  teacher,  declaring  that 
were  responsible  for  the  larrikins  and 
i$t  as  well  as  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
i  laurels  of  the  universities.  Manhood, 
bod,  charily,  kindliness — all  the^e  could 
k  by  the  teacher,  not  in  a  lesson,  but  by 
tand  intluence.  He  did  not  know  how  the 
question  would  be  dealt  with  in  its 
or  legislative  aspect,  but  if  they  sent  out 
(  teachers — though  they  might  not  have 
jrtunity  of  giving  a  word  of  religious  in- 
I  w^ithin  their  school  hours — they  w^ere 
le  schools,  not  a  benefit »  but  an  injury, 
im  applied  to  tfie  tender  years  c»f  childhood 
>rrosive  acid,  eating  at  the  foundations  of 
fr.  Teachers  could  foster  in  children  the 
I  faith,  of  earnestness,  of  honesty,  of 
pd  of  a  legitimate  ambition, 
layor  of  Holborn  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
buncil  for  providing  the  college,  and  said 
kigh  the  great  public  sehools  might  be 
Vith  teachers  untrained  for  their  profes- 
\  London  County  Council  had  decided  that 
Uld  not  be  eood  enough  for  the  schools 
S  control  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant,  speaking 
!man  of  the  College  Committee,  gave  an 
tig  statement  of  the  early  difficulties  of 
Jge,  and  of  their  aspirations  for  the  near 
w^as   unfortunate    that    we    were    not 


treated  to  any  speech  from  the  principal  of  the 
college,  whom  most  of  those  present  particularly 
desired  to  hear. 

A  handsome  pamphlet  of  sixteen  quarto  pages 
was  issued  to  visitors,  giving  a  clear  and  full 
account  of  the  history  and  work  of  the  college 
with  a  description  of  the  building.  The  work  of 
the  college  aims — to  put  it  briefly — at  equipping 
students  for  teaching  in  any  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  students  are :  (a)  King's  scholars, 
undergraduate  or  graduate;  {h}  graduates  who 
devote  their  whole  time  for  one  year  to  study 
leading  to  the  Teacher ^s  Diploma  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  The  bulk  of  the  students  belong 
to  (a).  About  two-thirds  are  women,  which  is  a 
smaller  proportion  than  will  meet  the  annual 
demand,  since  not  only  are  more  women  teachers 
required,  but  also  the  average  length  of  service 
of  women  teachers  is  much  shorter  than  in  the 
case  of  men.  All  King's  scholars  are  required  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  sign  a  declaration  that 
they  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in 
an  **  approved  '*  school.  By  a  recent  regulation, 
secondary  schools  have  been  added  fo  ihe  list  of 
types  of  "approved  "  schools.  By  this  pregnant 
addition  we  see  that,  from  the  year  1908,  second- 
ary-school teachers  will  he  trained  at  ttie  expense 
of  the  State  and  of  local  authorities,  just  as  is 
now  the  case  of  the  elementary-schnol  teacher. 
Exactly  how  far-reaching  w^i  11  be  the  results  of  this 
revolutionary  regulation,  wliich  has  been  so  un- 
obtrusively introduced,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  foretell ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  potentialities 
of  the  London  Day  Training  College  are  greatly 
widened  thereby.  In  a  few  years  the  college  %vill 
send  out  annually  a  hundred  men  and  w^nmen»  all 
university  graduates,  all  trained  in  a  college  with 
a  splendid  material  equipment — trained^  moreover, 
by  a  staff  every  member  of  which  is  not  only 
versed  in  the  theory  of  education,  but  has  already 
made  his  or  her  mark  as  a  successful  practitioner 
of  the  art.  This  will  be  a  great  gain  to  London 
schools  and  their  children,  and  no  doubt  the 
benefits  will  spread  far  beyond  the  administrative 
County  of  London. 

The  character  of  the  work  as  now  carried  on 
is  mainly  influenced  by  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools.  In  all  other  training  colleges  provision 
is  made  for  teaching  the  students  the  academic 
subjects  which  form  part  of  the  teacher's  general 
rdueation,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  London 
Day  Training  College  only  professional  subjects 
will  be  taught.  In  the  science  laboratories,  the 
art  department,  the  manual  training  room,  the 
gymnasium,  the  students  are  taught  how  to  teach 
science,  art,  manual  work,  and  calisthenics.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  post-graduate  students*  all 
are  trained  in  drawing,  voice-produetion,  and  sing- 
ing. In  future^  all  students  will  probably  be  re- 
quired to  have  passed  intermediate  arts  or 
science  before  admission.  For  their  first  two  years 
they  \v\U  spend  the  mornings  mainly  at  university 
colleges,  in  preparation  for  taking  the  B.A.  or 
B.Sc. ,  and  their  afternoons  mainly  at  the  Training 
College   and    practising    schools.     In    their   third 
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year  they  will  complete  their  post-graduate  train- 
ing. 

Excellent  provision  is  made  for  the  social  life 
of  the  college;  the  common  rooms — with  refresh- 
ment rooms  adjoining — are  spacious,  well-lighted, 
and  well-furnished.  The  students  are  encour- 
aged to  join  in  the  games  and  societies  of  the  par- 
ticular university  colleges  which  they  attend,  as 
it  is  hoped  that  by  fraternising  with  men  and 
women  destined  for  other  callings  their  interests 
will  be  widened,  and  a  broader  view  and  healthier 
tone  result,  than  if  they  were  kept  too  closely  in 
an   **  educational  '*  atmosphere. 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  building,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
remarkably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  is  admirably 
lighted,  and  that  the  decoration  is  throughout 
simple  and  harmonious.  The  requirements  of 
nature-study,  hygiene,  including  anthropometry, 
meteorology,  and  photography,  have  been  con- 
sidered. In  an  American  institution,  the  room  of 
the  principal  would  be  in  telephonic  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  building;  but  this  has 
been  neglected  here,  as  is  usual  in  England.  The 
writer  could  only  find  this  comparatively  trivial 
flaw  when  visiting  the  building  in  the  capacity  of 
captious  critic;  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  much 
to  admire.  He  wishes  that  he  had  himself  been 
trained  twenty  years  ago  in  a  college  where  **  all 
the  students  learn  voice-production;  they  are 
taught  how  to  use  their  own  voice  to  the  best 
advantage,  partly  by  lectures  and  exercises,  and 
partly  by  criticism  of  their  actual  teaching  per- 
formances. In  addition,  they  are  taught  to  train 
their  pupils*  voices,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  voice-production  and  of  phonetics.** 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  Prof.  John 
Adams  is  principal,  and  Dr.  T.  Percy  Nunn  and 
Miss  Margaret  Punnctt  are  vice-principals,  to 
justify  the  quotation  with  which  this  article  began. 


CLASS-ROOM  PHONETICS.i 

By  Hardress  O 'Grady, 

King's  College  School,  Wimbledon  Common. 

III. 

Lesson    VIII. — The    Nasal    Consonants. 
Apparatus. — Chart;   chalk — two  colours. 

TAKING  again  the  English  vowels,  the  frica- 
tives and  the  plosives,  ask  where  the  air 
escapes,  through  the  nose  or  through  the 
mouth.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  sound  with  the 
passage  through  the  mouth  closed  by  the  lips,  or 
by  the  tongue  against  the  palate? 

m.  Military  men  make  many  mistakes  man- 
OBuvring. 

What  is  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  the 
words  in  this  sentence?  How  is  that  sound  pro- 
duced? What  parts  of  the  mouth  are  used  to 
produce  it?  Is  there  vibration  of  the  chords  in 
it?  Where  would  you  place  it  in  the  chart?  If 
m  is  produced  and  the  air  is  stopped  from  going 
through  the  nose,  while  the  lips  are  opened  vio- 

i  Article*  I.  and  II   appeared  respectively  in  the  Octobtr  and  November, 
/po7,  issues. 


lently,  what  sound  do  you  get?    Place 
square;    underline  it.     Ask    for  words 
trate  it. 

n.  Ask  the  form  to  pronounce  d,  then 
the  air  so  that  it  passes  through  the  no; 
the  sound  becomes  continuous  and  the  vib 
maintained.     What  is  the  result?    (If 
given,    give    it.)     How    is    n    produced? 
what  heading  shall  we  place  it?     Has 
tion?     Ask  for  a  set  of  words  or  a  sei 
illustrate  it?     Write  up  the  symbol  for  : 

r|^.  Is  there  any  continuous  sound,  with 
of  the  air  through  the  nose  to  correspoi 
In  the  words  ping-pong,  nvrong,  bringing 
the  sound  with  passage  of  the  air  thro 
nose?  How  is  it  produced?  Is  it  quite 
to  place  it  under  g?  Why  or  why  not? 
shall  we  place  it?  Notice  the  curious 
the  symbol.  Is  the  sound  vibrated?  Cai 
give  a  sentence  to  illustrate  it? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
m,  n,  r\?  What  shall  we  call  them?  ( 
nose-sounds  to  the  name  Nasals.)  Ai 
sounds  continuous?  What  will  happen  t 
with  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  trying  to  pi 
these  sounds  ?  Why  does  that  happen  ? 
lowing  lines  from  Punch,  quoted  ii 
**  German  Grammar,"  are  amusing: 

Dever  bore  bedeath   the  bood 
Shall  byrtle  boughs  edtwide, 
Dever  bore  thy  bellow  voice 
Bake  belody  with  bide. 

Blackboard  Notes  to  the  N.\sals.— 
line  under  the  plosives;  write  the  symbo 
their  respective  headings ;  underline  the 
sounds. 

Lesson    IX. 

Sounds  to  be  taught :  1  and  r. 

Take  the  sentence  Little  Lulu  loves  limf 
get  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  each  w 
through  the  process  of  placing  it,  det< 
vibration;  give  the  symbol.  Then,  when 
classifies  it  as  a  **  tongue  and  gum  "  sc 
into  greater  detail ;  ask  whether  the  tongm 
at  more  than  one  point  and  where ;  fix  t 
tion  carefully.  Where  does  the  air 
Much  care  is  needed,  as  it  will  be  necess 
later  period  to  distinguish  between  the 
and  German  and  the  English  1,  which  Pr( 
mann  in  his  book,  "Sounds  of  Spoken  i 
( Dent),  calls  the  dark  1. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked  by  some 
of  the  form  that  this  sound  is  really  a  fi 
the   air    rubbing   out   past   the  two  sides 
tongue.     It  is,  however,  best  to  keep  th 
by  itself.     State  the  reasons  for  this. 

Give  the  same  sentence  as  used  for  illu 
J,  Round  and  round  the  rugged  rock,  &c,, 
the  r,  instead  of  rubbing  it ;  give  such  w 
india-ruhher,  or,  better  still,  pronounce  a  s 
as  a  South  Irishman  would,  trilling  the  r 
pronounce  the  same  words  and  sentences  y 
fricative  r,  and  ask  for  the  difference  in 
tion.  After  determining  the  presence  of  v 
of  the  chords,  giving  the  symbol  and  pla( 


Its  proper  square  in  the  chart,  point  out 
onounce  it  correctly  the  tong-ue  must  be 
^d,  and  must  stru^g;le  with  the  escaping^ 

sides  of  the  tongfuc  entirely  close  the 
le  air  should  escape  past  the  tip  only, 

tip  should  alternately  keep  yielding'  to 
nn^  the  air»  thus  beating  against  the 
sk  whether  many  En|2rlish  people  pro- 
is    sound. 

,  Survey  of  the  English  Consonants, 
p  a  chart  of  the  Eng^lish  consonants, 
essrs.  Blackie  publish,  or  \'ietor's,  and 
ly  through  the  sounds.  Then  put  away 
ind  write  up  the  consonant  symbols  in 
^  testing^  each  individuars  knowledg^e. 
f  production  must  at  once  be  stopped 
led.  Then  dictate  sounds  to  the  form. 
Iirels  have  now  been  done,  whole  words 
►ces  should  be  g^iven.  Train  the  pupils, 
iten ;  secondly,  to  break  up  the  words 
Bs,    counting    them;    thirdly,  to    write 

words  sound  by  sound,  in  marking 
I  I  make  each  soitnd  wron^  a  mistake, 
nerely   each  word.     The    n umbers »    the 

pupils,   nursery  rhymes,    or   well-worn 

make  good  material  for  practice.  If 
H  tension  is  thought  profitable,  Prof. 
*s  book  will  provide  quaint  and  interest- 
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Lesson  X. 

RENXH     Vowels, — I     have    tried     two 

4  taking  these  lessons;  in  the  first,  I 
-in  tbe  order  observed  above,  finishing 
i  consonants  of  the  English  language^ 

tackling  tbe  foreign  sounds ;  in  the 
took  the  Erench  or  German  vowels  im- 
ifter  the  English  vowels,  the  consonants 
English  consonants.  The  last  is  the 
^ssful,  though  for  the  purpose  of  publi- 
iras  more  convenient  to  follow  the  first 
rhe  advantages  of  taking  the  foreign 
Oiediately  after  the  English  arc  these : 
ipeaking,  few  periods  are  allotted  to  a 
ig^uage ;  these  periods  are  often  ill-dis- 
nd  a  form  may  well  ask,  where  lesson 
a  is  spent  on  the  English  vowels,  when 
>ming  to  the  foreign  language.     Again, 

5  groups  of  sounds  together  at  once 
the  similarity  and  the  differences  better 
ne  time  had  elapsed  between  the  teach- 
f  groups.  The  method  is  the  same, 
order  is  followed. 

1^. — The     Lloyd     diagrams  ;     coloured 

|lised   for  the  English  vowels. 

II 

p,    in    proper  order   of  tongue  position 

colours  determined  upon,  the  English 
^len  direct  the  attention  of  the  form 
t  that  certain  of  these  vowels  do  not 
Vench;  rub  out  i,  v,  ae,  and  a.  Tell 
lat  the  Erench  language,  however,  con- 
in  sounds  not  found  in  English*  Give 
in  which  the  sound  y  occurs.    Such  sen- 

be  found   in  Mn   Dumvilie's  excellent 


book  on  French  pronunciation  (Dent).  I  borrow 
at  random  the  following:  7't4  etts  plus  d'une 
culbutc. 

Ask  what  sound  there  is  in  the  sentence  which 
they  have  not  in  English.  Take  the  chalks  of  the 
colours  allotted  to  i  and  u,  and  write  next  to  i,  on 
the  inside,  tbe  symbol  }\  half  of  the  one  colour, 
half  of  the  other.  Pronounce  the  sound  again, 
and  ask  for  what  reason  the  class  thinks  you  have 
done  so.  If  no  satisfactory  answer  is  given, 
point  out  that  the  tongue  position  of  y  is  that  of  i, 
but  the  lip-rounding  is  that  of  u.  Point  out  that 
for  each  vowel  so  far  there  has  been  a  different 
tongue  and  lip  position  from  that  of  any  other 
vowel ;  now,  however,  you  have  a  sound  with  tbe 
positions  of  two  other  sounds.  Take  as  an  exercise 
i-y-u,  u-y-i,  and  for  blackboard  illustrations  I  re- 
commend the  use  of  Mr.  Dumvifle's  diagrams  to 
illustrate  the  movement  of  the  tongue  from  y 
to  u,  that  of  the  lips  from  i  to  y.  This  sound 
has  always  needed  much  practice  in  my  experi- 
ence, the  English  tendency  being  to  let  the  tongue 
slip  back  to  u,  or  half-way  to  u. 

0.  Take  another  of  Mr  I>univille*s  examples  : 

Affnisieur  vtut  deux  irufs  (msjo  vo  dm  p),  and 
ask  the  form  if  they  notice  any  un-English  sound 
in  it.  Treat  i>  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  y,  writing 
it  up  next  to  e  for  tongue  position,  and  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  lip-rounding.  Ask 
them  what  other  vowel  has  that  lip-rounding.  Write 
u  in  the  two  colours  of  e  and  o. 

oe.  Ask  if  anyone  can  produce  experimentally  a 
vowel  sound  with  the  tongue  position  of  e  and  the 
lip-rounding  of  3.  With  a  little  patience  te  should  be 
given  correctly.  Write  it  up  in  the  two  colours  of  h 
and  o,  and  give  examples  of  the  sound  in  French 
words;    Mr.  Dumville  gives  us:    L<t4r  cwur  demeure 

Lessox  XI. 

The  French  Nasal  Vowels.— Sounds  to  be 
taught,  i,  d,  D,  (Te. 

Tell  the  form  that  you  have  still  four  French 
sounds  to  deal  with,  sounds  which  occur  practi- 
cally only  in  French,  Revert  to  the  fact  noticed 
that  the  air  can  pass  out  either  through  nose  or 
mouth  or  through  both.  Ask  if  anyone  can  pro- 
duce a  different  sound  from  £,  keeping  the  lips 
and  tongue  in  tbe  same  position  as  in  £,  only 
letting  sonw  of  the  air  escape  through  the  nose. 
If  no  successful  result  ensues,  read  them  the  fol- 
lowing, and  ask  them  what  vowel  sounds  in  the 
poem  they  have  not  yet  had  : 

Lt*  hihou  par  mi  les  d^comhrcs 

Hurle  et  d^cemhre  va  finir 

Et  le  douloureux  souvenir 

Sur  ton  cacur  jettc  encore  ses  otnhrcs. 

Or  say  several  times  Un  hon  vin  blanc, 

{Note. — Exaggerate  both  nasalisation  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  nasal  vowels.) 

Take  the  simple  vowels  e,  a,  d,  ce,  and  tell  the 
class  that  from  these  may  be  produced  the  French 
e,  a,  5,  (h,  by  forcing  some  of  the  air  through  the 
nose.  Make  the  class  practise  the  following  exercise. 
Without  making  any  sound  at  all,  breathe  alternately 
through  nose  and  mouth,  then  breathe  through  fjoth 
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together.  If  possible,  get  each  pupil  to  become 
conscious  of  the  muscular  movement  of  the  uvula. 
Lastly,  when  each  one  says  he  can  manage  both 
intake  and  expiration  using  both  nose  and  mouth 
together,  ask  the  pupils  to  place  their  lips  and  tongue 
in  the  position  of  e,  and,  sounding,  to  breathe  out 
through  nose  and  mouth  simultaneously. 

Do  this  with  <i,  o,  and  ce.  Write  up  one  below  the 
other  the  mouth-vowels ;  then  draw  in  red  the  mark 
over  the  symbols  to  show  the  nasalisation,  s,  a,  5,  ce. 

Lesson   XIL 

The  German  Vowels. — Write  up  the  English 
vowels,  and  rub  out  ae,  a  and  a,  pointing  out  that 
these  do  not  exist  in  German. 

Treat  y,  o,  and  oe  as  in  French.  The  following 
sentences  may  prove  useful,  though  teachers  will 
probably  provide  better  examples : 

y.    //;/  Friihlin^  bliihen  die  Bliitetu 

0.    Goethe's  Lieder  sind  schcn, 

oe.  Dem  Morder  gonnen  die  Goiter  keine  Gnade. 

Point  out  that  o  is  always  long,  and  oe  always  short. 

General  remarks  on  French  and  (German  y,  0,  oe. 

Practise  i,  y,  u  ;  e,  0,  o ;  e,  oe,  d  ;  make  the  class 
give  the  tongue  and  lip  position  of  i,  e,  oe  ;  then  form 
the  "mixed"  sounds,  keeping  the  tongue  rigidly  at 
the  same  position,  round  the  iips^  to  the  position  of 
u,  o,  and  d. 

Practise  also  i,  e,  e  ;  y,  0,  ce  ;  u,  o,  d. 

Lesson   XIIL 

The  French  Consonants. — Draw  on  the  board 
the  chart  of  the  English  consonants,  and  rub  out 
d,  <5,  h,  and  r|^,  pointing  out  that  these  do  not  exist  in 
French. 

ji.  Point  now  to  the  place  occupied  by  r|  and  say 
that  there  is  another  nasal  h'rcnch  sound  produced  very 
near  a  in  the  mouth.  Ask  the  form  to  ridge  up  the 
tongue  as  when  producing  r|^,  and  then*  to  ridge  it  up 
more  forward  along  the  palate,  thus  taking  up  a 
position  in  front  of  that  occupied  in  the  production 
of  r^. 

Give  the  following  example  (from  Mr.  Dumville's 
book),  Le  sci^^/icur  a  duigne  i^pargficr  Ics  vigncs  des 
Espagnoh.  Make  the  class  re[)eat.  Watch  carefully 
for  any  substitution  of  nj  for  ji.  (Mr.  Dumville  has  a 
page  on  the  correct  production  of  this  sound.)  \\'rite 
up  the  symbol  under  fr(.)nt  palate  and  tongue;  deter- 
mine vibration. 

i{.  Direct  the  attention  of  the  form  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  are  closely 
connected.  Thus,  in  French  what  consonant  sound 
is  taken  very  near  to  u  ?  What  consonant  is  jjro- 
duced  very  near  to  i  ?  l^ronounce  ui,  wi,  ui,  wi  :  ia, 
ja,  ja,  ia.  Ask  them  to  pronounce  y,  and  then  narrow 
the  lij)s  together  still  more.  A\'hcn  q  is  given,  get  bv 
(luestions  the  positions  and  vibration,  and  place  the 
sound  in  the  chart,  (iive  the  exercise  yi,  i{i,  yi,  iji. 
Mr.  Dumville  i^ives  us  La  luuc  iuit  depuis  huit  uuits. 
He  also  calls  the  sounds  w,  j,  and  \\  half-vowels. 

Fkkn'ch  1. — It  is  questionable  whether,  in  such 

elementary  lessons  as  these  are  meant  to  be,  one 

ouf^ht  to  ^i>  into  the  details  of  the  differences  be- 

twcvn   J^Vcnch   1   and   English  1 ;   it   may   be  sufli- 

c'lcnt  to  insist  on  the  blade  oi  t\ic  tou^ue  b^m^ 


much  more  forward  in  the  mouth  in  Fren 
this  does  not  give  the  required  result,  the 
paragraph  in  Mr.  Dumville's  book  will  be 
use. 

R.  Uvular  R  I  do  not  teach  until  much 
at  all. 

Lesson  XIV. 

General  revision  of  the  French  sounds, 
up  a  series  of  words  containing  the  sounc 
exist  in    French  and    not    in    English, 
reading  them  and  by  dictation  of  Frcncl: 

Lesson    XV. 

The  German  Consonants,  9,  x  ^^  '• — 
the  board  the  complete  chart  of  the  Engl 
sonants.  Then  rub  out  deliberately  $,  5, 
that  they  do  not  exist  in  German  and  poir 
that  Germans,  without  phonetic  training,  pr 
when  speaking  English,  the  corresponding 
t,d. 

9.  Ask  the  form  to  produce  the  first  s 
yacAt.  Is  it  vibrated  ?  Try  now  to  produa 
with  the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  that 
without  vibration.  Some  practice  will  give 
Give  the  sign  for  9,  place  it  next  to  j,  then  w 
series  of  German  words  in  phonetic  script  to 
this  sound.  There  is  always  a  strong  tenden 
English  boy  to  pronounce  J  instead  of  9. 
two  sounds  and  compare  them.  Give  on  tl 
such  pairs  as  kir93,  kirja ;  then  set  the  oral 

j,  ^ ;  j»  ^ ;  j»  9 ;  j»  9 ;  j.  9 ;  and  J,  9;  J,  9;  J,  < 

X.  Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  pi 
tion  of  the  Scottish  loch,  and  point  out  that  tl 
exists  in  German.  Produce  it  and  ask  them 
it  is  a  fricative,  plosive,  nasal,  or  like  1  orr; 
it  is  vibrated  or  not.  Now  ask  them  to  pi 
tongues  almost  in  the  position  for  plosiv- 
instead  of  closing  the  air  j)assage  by  pres 
tongue  against  the  palate,  to  let  the  air  i 
between  tongue  and  palate.  I  have  found 
with  ease  by  this  means.  Give  the  symbol 
where  it  shall  be  placed.  (iive  sentences 
.\[ach'  auch  dein  Buch  zu.  Practise  k,  x ;  \ 
and  u  Xi  ^  X»  a  X-  ^o\x\t  out  that  one  alwa 
after  i,  i,  e,  e,  y,  p,  oe,  and  x  after  u,  o,  o. 
reason  why. 

''.  This  is  a  most  difficult  sound  both 
initially  and  to  get  used  in  practice.  Trj 
lowing  method  first :  ask  the  form  to  pi 
and  ask  where  it  was  decided  the  sound  w; 
Now  by  patience  and  practice  try  to  g 
pupil  to  open  and  close  the  glottis  at  wi 
may  be  done  at  first  by  producing  pairs  of 
and  unvibrated  sounds,  centring  the  : 
on  the  movement  in  the  throat,  then  se 
vocal  organs  in  the  position  necessary  to 
(a)  the  vibrated  sounds ;  (b)  the  unvibn 
icithoiit  making  any  sound.  Next  try  to  ( 
open  the  glottis  suddenly.  After  a  time  tt 
stop  should  be  given,  with  a  quite  clear 
takable  click.  It  may  be  interesting 
point  out  the  affinity  of  the  cough,  the  cl 
the  throat,  and  the  glottal  stop,  and  th< 
for  them.  The  sentence  cs  ist  um  e 
^vvcn  (a)  with  voice,  {b)  through  the  w 


II  admirably  exemplify  the  use  of  the 
5  before  words  beginning  with  vowxls 

Lesson  XVI. 
Revision  of  the  German  Sounds, ^ — 
Tman  words  and  sentences  containing 
sting  in   German    but  not  in  English, 
ding  test. 

Lesson  XVI L 

lANCE    FROM    Phonetic    to    Or  dinar  v 

am  not  one  of  those  who  affirm  there 

ulty   to  be  experienced  here,      I   have 

change   to    be    an    extremely    delicate 

and    adopted    a    coloured    chalk    for 

ript  as  against  white  for  ordinary  speil- 

*r  to  obviate  the  chances  of  confusion* 

Uep  with   myself  is  to  take  some  ten, 

tw^enty  lessons  of  the  book  to  be  used 

script   first,  and   to  do  those  lessons 

and  forwards  until  they  are  outwardly 

lly  known.     The  first  twenty  numerals 

Then  I  write  up  the  letter  in  phonetic 

>rdinary    script   against    each;    next,   1 

ssons  one  by  one  with  phonetic  and  or- 

ipt,   reserving  one  side  of  a   very   big 

for    the    purpose    of  orthoepy,    each 

ig  given  with  the  letter  or  letters  which 

e  it  up  in   French  and  German,  as  in 

3U  ;  t — ain,  ein,  aim,  t^im,  in,  (i)un.     This 

ous  process  I  and  must  be  interspersed 

tons  round    the  form    and  devices   for 

g"   interest.       Mr.    Cloudesley    Brereton 

caching  a  song  or  a  poem  and  writing 

>netic  version   next  to  the  ordinary  or- 

But  it  is   from   Miss   Dale's  system 

rds  that  the   best  method    is    to  come. 

rged    her    to    help    modern     language 

y  publishing  a  little  book.      I   am  un- 

5e  articles  to  describe  the  details  of  her 

my    suggested    adaptation    of    it.      A 

n  of  the  methods  suggested  above,  to- 

h   division   of   foreign    words   into   the 

letter    groups    representing    separate 

:h  as  gut,  g-u-t;  schauen,  sch-a-u-e-n ; 

Jh-a-r-l-(es)    (the    brackets    to    enclose 

:ed     letters);     bien,      b-ien  i      maison, 

will  give  satisfactory   results. 

iSED  VIEWS   IN  HISTORY.! 
By  A.  J-  EvAKS,   M.A. 
IIL 
or    six     European     Powers     face    the 
itic — Spain,      Portugal,      h'rance,     the 
crlands,  and  the  Scandinavian  States, 
ace     to     India,     Portugal     won     via 
of     Good      Hope*        Spain,     trying 
stumbled  instead  on  a  barrier,  which 
,c   thought    was    the    goal,    but   after- 
covered      to     be     America'      Portugal 
Spain  claimed  the  rest.     The  Nether- 
ted  against  Spain,  and  plundered  her 
It,   and,    while   Portugal   was   held   by 

IL  «|it»c(ired  respectively  »n  th«  October  and  No%<«B»l>«r« 


Spaiti  {1580--1640),  in  the  east  as  well.  The 
ten  southern  provinces  were  reconquered,  and 
became  the  **  Spanish  '*  Netherlands;  the  seven 
northern  made  good  their  independence,  and 
•'  held  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee  ''  besides  settling 
New  Amsterdam,  The  Scandinavian  States  did 
little.  The  day  of  Denmark-Norway  had  appar- 
ently long  passed  away,  and  Sweden  was  ab- 
sorbed in  religious  and  dynastic  wars  with 
Poland,  liut  France  and  England  began  feeling 
westward  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  began  to  colonise. 

While  Spain  was  the  common  enemy,  England 
and  the  United  Netherlands  were  friends,  though 
not  very  hearty  friends.  They  did  not  love  one 
another  in  tlie  East.  But  when,  in  1648,  Spain 
finally  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  England  and 
*'  Holland  *'  fell  out,  and^  neglecting  the  growing 
power  of  France,  fought  three  wars  about  colonies 
and  commerce.  England  won.  Then  the  two  real- 
ised that  France  was  the  champion  of  herself  and 
Rome ;  they  drew  together,  dynaslically  (two  Wil- 
liams married  two  Marys)  and  otherwise,  and 
William  111.  united  them  in  a  personal  union. 
The  war  begun  by  William  against  France  proved 
for  us  to  be  a  second  century -war,  out  of  which 
the  Netherlands  gradually  fell,  from  weakness. 

Note  the  similarities  between  our  two  long  wars 
with  France.  Edward  III.  still  held  what  was 
left  of  the  south-west  of  France  that  had  been 
brought  to  the  Angcvins  by  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
and  the  war  was  waged  to  maintain  the  connec- 
tion between  Bordeaux  and  Bristol,  which  were 
engaged  in  a  mutually  profitable  trade  in  wine 
and  woolj  as  well  as  to  support  the  manufacturers 
of  wool  in  the  Low  Countries.  Seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth-century  England  and  France  had 
colonies  in  America,  which  were  used,  like  all  colo- 
nies of  that  time,  to  provide  an  exclusive  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  home  countries.  Control 
of  the  sea  gave  easy  access  to  Continental  France 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  same  control  was  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  attack  American  France  in  thti 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  tried 
to  find  allies  in  the  Empire,  i.e.,  Germany.  Was 
not  Edward  III.  vicar-general  of  the  Empire? 
Did  not  the  Emperor  Sigismund  make  a  treaty  at 
Canterbury  with  Henry  V.  ?  In  the  later  war  we 
were  always  fortunate  whenever  France  tried  to 
conduct  war  in  Germany  as  well  as  on  the  sea 
with  Great  Britain.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
ruling  forces  were  on  the  side  of  France.  Nation- 
ality was  too  strong  for  the  absentee  claimant  to 
Aquitaine  or  Normandy,  and  after  the  weary  raids 
of  Edward  HL  and  his  son,  the  incompetence  of 
Richard  11.,  the  wanton  victories  of  Henry  V,, 
and  the  miserable  failure  of  Henry  VI.,  France  at 
last  attained  peace  and  unity  under  a  strong 
monarchy.  In  the  eighteenth  century  France 
attempted  too  much.  She  could  not  fight  Ger- 
many, even  disunited,  at  the  same  time  as  Great 
Britain,  and  the  victory  of  Great  Britain  in 
America  was  complete.  There  are  other  explana- 
tions, therefore,  of  the  results  of  these  wars  than 
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the  popular  notion  that  one  Englishman  is  equal 
to  X  Frenchmen. 

It  is  best  to  regard  these  wars  from  the  point 
of  view  of  France.  Thus,  we  shall  find,  besides 
the  wars  of  William  III.,  of  Anne,  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  the  Seven  Years*  War,  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  Napoleon,  that  there  was  an- 
other war,  that  of  the  Polish  Election  (1733-8),  in 
which  Great  Britain  did  not  take  part,  and  which 
is  therefore  omitted  in  most  of  our  text-books. 
It  was  the  war  by  which  France  finally  gained 
Lorraine,  and  by  which  Great  Britain  lost  the  good- 
will of  her  old  ally,  the  Habsburg  of  Austria. 
But  what  did  they  fight  each  other  for?  Southey 
professed  he  did  not  know  (**  Battle  of  Blen- 
heim **);  Swift,  in  **  Gulliver,**  compares  the  cause 
of  dispute  to  a  controversy  as  to  which  end  of 
an  Ggg  should  be  broken.  The  opposition  party 
throughout  the  century  said  the  wars  were  all  on 
account  of  Hanover.  Our  text-books  tell  us  much 
about  the  fighting  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Ger- 
many, but  little,  if  anything,  about  the  contest  in 
America,  at  any  rate  before  the  middle  of  the 
century.  In  Marlborough's  wars,  e,g,,  the  events 
are  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Ramilies,  Malplaquet, 
and,  if  anything  else,  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona. 
Only  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  introduce 
Nova  Scotia,  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.  Yet  our  books 
neither  explain  nor  apologise  for  the  omission. 
How  unreal,  nay,  how  **  weary,  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable,**  the  whole  story  is!  Whether  in  the 
international  history  or  the  constitutional,  every- 
thing seems  to  end  at  1688.  At  any  rate,  what 
comes  after  has  no  apparent  meaning. 

But,  if  we  turn  to  Bancroft's  '*  History  of  the 
United  States,"  we  find  a  continuous  story,  in 
which  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  "  is 
the  heading  of  a  chapter.  We  begin  to  realise 
that  something  happened  in  North  America 
between  the  landing  of  the  **  Pilgrim  Fathers  " 
(1620)  and  the  ''  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  ** 
(1776).  And  if  we  follow  up  the  clue,  we  find 
that,  increasingly  as  the  years  went  on,  the  war  is 
not  so  much  between  European  France  and  Eng- 
land as  between  x\merican  France  and  England. 
It  is  true  that  William  III.'s  war  was  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  English  throne,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  a  war  of  the  Protestant  succession, 
that  Anne's  war  was  occasioned  by  Louis  XIV. 's 
proclamation  of  "James  III.,"  and  was  therefore 
but  a  sequel.  But  the  "  45  '*  vvas  but  a  by-product 
of  the  war  "  of  the  Austrian  Succession,"  and  in 
the  next  war  Choiseul,  the  French  Minister,  being 
approached  by  the  Stuarts,  replied  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  questions.  So 
the  Stuart  question  faded  away.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  an 
American  war,  both  north  and  south.  The 
war  "  of  the  Austrian  Succession,"  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  began  with 
a  quarrel  in  the  Spanish  seas ;  the  interval  of 
"  peace,"  1748-sr^,  vvas  filled  with  quarrels  in 
America  and  Ind'a;  and  after  that,  even  the 
poorest    text-book    knows    of    Clive    and    Wolfe. 


The  wars  of  1 792-1 81 5  were  also  w 
dominion  of  the  seas  and  what  could  be 
in  that  direction,  but  to  prove  that  ii 
would  take  us  too  far.  Two  points  only 
First,  in  the  two  wars  which  France  wag 
only  one  enemy  •(Polish  Election :  only  i 
and  American  Revolution  :  only  Great  Brit 
won.  Only  when  we  or  our  German  frien 
helping  one  another  could  we  check  01 
her.  Secondly,  our  allies  varied,  and  y 
enthusiastic  for  each  in  turn,  so  enthi 
indeed,  that  the  opposition,  whose  opir 
have  always  taken,  believed,  or  affected  to 
in  the  enthusiasm,  and  complained  that  \ 
sacrificing  ourselves  !  We  were  neither  su 
nor  so  enthusiastic.  We  would  help  anyc 
was  our  enemy's  enemy,  so  far  and  no 
and  we  had  a  trick,  when  we  were  tirec 
fighting,  of  leaving^  them  in  the  lurch.  ^^ 
Austria  think  of  us  in  171 3,  and  Prussia  i 
A  counsel  of  perfection  would  be,  no  d( 
study  European  history  to  find  the  why  a 
of  this  German  policy  of  France,  and  « 
to  help  us  through  the  maze  of  wars  of  i 
But  for  that  we  have  no  time,  not,  at  ai 
until  European  history  shall  be  a  class  ; 
as  it  is  in  every  country  but  this. 

What  was  the  effect  on  our  constitu 
this  long  period  of  war  arising  out 
**  bloodless  '  Protestant  **  revolution," 
our  desire  for  expansion?  For,  pace  oui 
guides,  there  were  changes  in  the  const 
and  the  method  of  governing  this  countr} 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1689.  First,  it  nece 
a  succession  of  foreign  Kings.  We 
Dutchman,  and  then,  after  Anne  (who,  1 
Stuart  she  was,  dared  not  restore  her 
and  for  a  long  while  had  to  continue  t 
against  him  and  his  friends),  two  G 
VVilliam  III.'s  position  is  unique  among  0 
reigns.  He  was  the  most  **  constiti 
King  we  have  ever  had.  The  union  betix 
and  the  nation,  as  represented  in  Pai 
was  based  purely  on  mutual  interest, 
his  constitutional  powers  to  the  full,  ** 
Bills,  *'  influenced  "  the  members  of  Pa; 
chose  his  own  Ministers,  found  himsel 
to  employ  only  Whigs,  and  was  his  own 
Minister.  The  Parliament,  varying  acco 
the  results  of  triennial  general  election* 
in  turn  varied  with  the  moods  of  the  ** 
which  again  depended  on  William's  su( 
the  battlefield  or  the  danger  from  the 
tender,"  would,  and  then  would  not 
heartily  with  him.  They  behaved  perfecti 
rectly  "  to  one  another,  but  there  was 
lost  between  them.  Two  documents  m 
reign,  both  fondly  regarded  as  **  fundai 
laws,  on  which  our  **  liberties  '*  are  (^ 
supposed  to  be  based.  The  **  Bill  of  I 
records  what  we  disliked  in  James  II.,  th 
of  Settlement  "  what  we  disliked  in  Willi 
The  former  has  been  allowed  to  stand, 
harmless.  Much  of  the  latter  had  to  be 
or   modified  before  many  years   had  pass 


^,  the  two  parlies  which  had  beg^un 
in  1 641,  and  had  got  names  in 
ime  slowly  defined.  The  process  may 
led  as  complete  at  the  beg^inning  of 
's  reig"n.  The  Whi^s  were  the  more 
Protestant  party,  and  their  allies  were 
tant  dissenters.     They  were  therefore  in 

the  war  and  of  the  Toleration  Act  of 
jn  the  whole  they  prevailed  until  171Q-1 1 , 
r  folly  in  prosecutinf^  Sacheverell  made 
xh  policy  unpopular  at  hoind  and  the 
the  Emperor  Joseph  made  their  war 
>ossiblc  abroad.  The  Tories  wxre  the 
lusly  Protestant  party ;  they  disliked 
s  a  foreij^ner,  objected  to  ihe  war  and 
ition  Act»  and  in  17 10- 11  passed  Acts 
le  Protestant  dissenters  and  brought 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  death  of  Anne 
iir  ruin»  and  the  failures  of  the  '*  15  ** 

45  *  only  proved  that  original  Tory- 
dead.  Thirdly,  the  definition  of  the 
[>ught  the  necessity  of  homogeneity  in 
I    of    the    King's    Ministers,    and    this 

the  existence  of  a  **  Cabinet/'  or  secret 
f  the  chiefs  of  departments.  It  was  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement  legislated  against 
stltution  ;  it  w-as  completed  when  George 

0  the   throne^    and   the   Whirrs,   taking 
of   his    ignorance   of    English   affairs, 

1  themselves  firmly   in   power, 

!Sults  of  the  war  were  the  Parliamentary 
h  Scotland,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  inaugu- 
<wingdom  of  Great  Britain  (1707),  and  the 
ent  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  order 
*  another  consequence  of  the  war,  ihe 
>cbt. 

the  commercial  classes  and  the  land- 
\v  having  gained  a  permanent  place  in 
itution  for  their  representative,  the 
Commons,  a  new  era  was  Introduced 
itionshios  between  the  mother  country 
colonies,  and  the  long  friction  began 
led  at  last  In  the  partition  of  the 
ipire  in  17H3.  Penal  laws  were  multi- 
rotectton  of  propertv.  until  there  were 
:>ns  hanged  in  a  single  year  of  George 
n  for  petty  the  It  than  had  suffered  for 
ider  "  bloody  ''  (Juccn  Mary. 

is  the  typical  product  of  this  period 
upremacy.  lie  is  the  King's  IVJinistcr, 
ends  on  the  House  of  Cojnmons,  which, 
ic  can  *'  influence  '*  until  the  clamour 
n  merchants  and  the  discontent  of 
llcagues  drive  him  from  othcc  in  1742. 
jn  is  best  understood  by  consideration 
sition  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  present 
ilmpire.  He  did  not  say  '*  .\J1  men 
price,"  nor  did  he  inaugurate  the  use 
y.'*  He  protested  against  being  called 
'*  Minister, 

J  said  that  old  Toryism  died  at  Cullodcn. 
add  that  old  Whtggjsm  died  there  loo. 
istjc     struggle     into     which     the     reli- 

rel    had    developed    was    ended,   and 


neither  **  Whig"  nor  **Tory  "  had  any  meaning. 
**  Whigs  *'  were  merely  those  who  were  in^ 
'*  Tories  ''  those  w^ho  were  out.  George  IL 
couid  not  free  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Whig  nobles,  but  his  grandson  did.  Trained  in 
Bolingbroke*s  principles  of  **  patriotism  '*  (none 
for  a  parly,  all  for  the  State)  he  succeeded,  after 
ten  years  of  struggle,  in  re-establishing  **  personal 
government."  His  party  got  the  derelict  name  of 
"Tory,"  which  was  thus  utterly  changed  in 
meaning.  Unfortunately,  George  HI/s  Ministers 
were  not  geniuses  in  statesmanship,  and  the 
great  conflict  which  occupied  the  first  part  of  his 
reign,  that  wnth  the  American  colonies,  w^as  a 
Yallure.  It  was  scarcely  his  fault.  His  policy 
was  popular  at  home,  and  was  supported  by 
many  In  the  colonies.  The  disruption  must  be 
attributed  to  the  vigour  of  certain  leaders  on  the 
American  side»  to  a  series  of  military  blunders  on 
the  British  side,  to  the  help  afforded  to  the 
colonists  by  France,  but,  above  all,  to  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  hhitfrland  of  the 
colonies.  It  did  no  more  than  shake  George 
IH.'s  rule,  for  after  two  stormy  years  the  Whigs 
failed  once  more  against  the  King's  opposition, 
and  partly  owing  to  certain  "  economic  "  reforms 
which  were  effected  in  those  two  years,  partly 
to  the  purity  of  the  younger  Pitt's  administra- 
tion, and  partly  to  the  unanimity  %vilh  which  the 
nation  entered  into  the  war  with  France,  the  new 
Toryism  triumphed  and  held  the  field  until  1832, 

How  slcnvly  our  modern  constitution  came  into 
existence  may  be  realised  from  two  facets.  Pittas 
premiership  was  regarded  as  a  ''novelty**  by 
the  Portland  Whigs  in  1797,  ».e.,  they  regarded 
it  as  "unconstitutional."  The  Whig  Ministers 
of  1806  denied  that  they  formed  a  *' Cabinet.  ** 
When  WHS  the  first  Cabinet?  and  when  the  first 
Prime  Minister?  It  is  exceedinglv  diflicuit  to 
say.  Both  were  unknown  to  our  Statute  Book 
until  a  very  few  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  alongside  of  the  Britain  which  was 
fairly  well  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  there  had  grown  up  a  new  f^ng- 
land.  There  had  been  a  revolution  in  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  old  system  of  common  fields 
had  passed  away,  and  hundreds  of  enclosure  Acts 
liad  legalised  the  change  w^iich  gave  us  our  hedge- 
rows. The  uses  of  steam  had  been  discovered, 
and  many  new  processes  in  spinning  and  weaving 
had  brought  in  the  era  of  factory  towns.  All 
this  was  engineered  by  a  rising  middle  class. 
W  hilc  the  war  lasted,  the  nation  was  satisfied 
with  being,  but  when  the  rising  of  the  nations 
had  swept  away  Napoleon,  there  w*as  throughout 
Europe  an  expectation  of  change  in  systems  of 
government.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
English  Whigs,  who  had  been  out  of  oflic  c  almost 
contlnyously  for  fifty  years.  In  the  face  of  tliis 
new  pheniimennn,  the  old  struggle  between  Tory 
and  Whig  had  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  It 
was  not  an  improvement  of  the  old  system  that 
was  wanted,  nor  a  removal  of  some  of  its  more 
glaring  anomalies.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
the    new    middle   class   into   the   old   constitution 
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that  was  seen  to  be  necessary,  if  Government 
in  this  country  was  to  have  a  stable  basis. 
Naturally,  the  need  was  not  obvious  at  first 
sip'ht  to  those  who  were  in  possession,  and  the 
Tories  were  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  opposed 
to  all  change,  like  Kldon  and  Wellington,  and 
those  who  would  modify  social  conditions,  improve 
systems  of  taxation,  and  even  make  moderate 
chanees  in  the  constitution.  Such  were  Hus- 
kisson.  Canning,  and  Peel.  The  inevitable 
struggle  roused  passion,  and  it  was  out  of  this 
passionate  strueele  that  the  Whie  theory  arose, 
which,  through  Hailam  and  Macaulay,  has 
coloured  all  our  text-books.  It  was  so  great 
a  revolution  that  was  intended  that  it  was  neces-' 
sary  to  prove  that  the  Tories  were  all  wrong,  the 
Whigs  all  right;  and  as  Englishmen  always 
believe  that  their  particular  party  is  the  true  con- 
servative that  is  based  on  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  present  system 
was  a  perversion  of  the  **  golden  ages.**  Hence 
the  belief  that  the  **  Revolution  of  1688,**  so 
**  legal"  and  so  **  bloodless,**  had  introduced  the 
**  true  '*  constitution  from  which  the  Tories  (not, 
of  course,  the  Whigs — their  oligarchy  was  for- 
gotten) had  departed,  to  the  prejudice  of  **  true 
liberty  **  and  the  **  rights  of  the  people.** 

It  was  ever  so  in  our  history.  Under  the 
Normans  we  asked  for  **  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  *  * ;  against  John  we  appealed  to  the 
charter  of  Henry  I.  W^hen,  in  1297,  the  newly 
born  States  General  revolted  a^rainst  Edward  I., 
it  was  as  a  **  confirmation  of  charters  *'  that  they 
got  practical  control  of  taxation.  Henry  VIII. 
justified  our  greatest  revolution  by  alleging  that 
it  was  **  by  divers  and  sundry  old  authentick 
histories  and  chronicles,  manifestly  declared  that 
this  Realm  of  England  is  an  Empire,  and  so  hath 
been  accepted  in  the  world.**  The  Church  of 
Entrland  believes  that  it  is  based  on  the  first  four 
centuries  of  Christendom.  The  Stuart  Kin<rs 
based  their  action  on  Tudor  precedents ;  their 
oppK)nents  appealed,  on  the  contrary,  to  Plan- 
taeenet  and  Lancastrian  custom.  The  Whi^s  of 
1688  went  farthest  back  of  all,  and  laid  it  down 
that  Tames  II.  had  "  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  King  and  people,'*  and 
had  "violated  the  fundamental  laws."  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Whirs  of  i8;^2 
should  also  believe  that  the  Tories  were  wickedly 
trying  to  prevent  what  was  so  obviously  right. 

Rut  it  was  a  revolution  that  happened  in  1832, 
quite  as  much  as  the  almost  contemporary  revolu- 
tion in  France.  There  the  middle  classes  had 
exploited  the  desires  of  the  **  people  "  to  establish 
a  *'  middle-class  *'  kingship.  Here,  too,  in  fear 
of  what  might  happen  if  all  change  were  refused, 
in  fear,  too,  of  actual  riotint^  and  possible  civil 
war,  the  Kincr  was  compelled  by  the  Ministers  to 
threaten  to  **  swamp  "  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
so  compel  them  to  assent  to  a  revolution  which 
finallv  put  an  end  to  the  control  of  both.  In 
183J' William  JV.  thoucht  he  could  still  change 
his    Ministers    at    his   own   discretion.     The    next 


General  Election  showed  him  that  the  ne 
tors  were  not  amenable  to  the  **  influence 
the  Crown  had  exercised  over  the  old. 

We  have  gone  through  another  revolutio 
then.  We  have  admitted  to  the  cods 
practically  all  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  ; 
more  recently  admitted  are  just  beeinc 
realise  their  f>ower.  They  have  completely 
their  backs  on  the  W^hig  theories  of  a 
ago.  They  believe  neither  in  the  midd 
monopoly  of  power  nor  in  the  individualisn 
Bentham  taught  and  the  Liberals  pn 
We  can  therefore  now  see  that  Halla 
Macaulay  are  no  more  infallible  than  other 
of  the  past,  and  we  can,  at  any  rate,  wi 
history  down  to  1832  with  more  impartiali 
they.  Later  than  that,  it  is  not  easy 
.\nd  as  we  have  as  yet  no  dominatinj^  sc 
quite  modern  historv.  it  is  unnecessary  tc 
anv  more  views. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MORAL  INSTRUC 

PERHAPS  the  child's  greatest  enemy 
adult,  and  if  not  the  most  dangeroi 
of  adult,  certainly  the  most  tiresc 
the  adult  who  will  insist  on  pointing  the  n 
his  stories.  When  these  moral-pointing 
bind  themselves  together  into  a  league  aw 
**  nobble  **  the  education  authorities;  wh( 
are  bold  to  say  that  their  plan  will  del 
from  all  our  religious  squabbles  by  delivc 
from  all  necessity  for  religious  instructio 
time  to  speak  out  clearly.  Mr.  Major's  bo 
as  unimpeachable  as  Mr.  Pecksniff,  but 
after  working  through  all  these  stages  wou 
ably  feel  much  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  f( 
years  continuously  the  society  of  Mr.  Pe 
if  he  escap)ed  this  fate,  it  would  not 
fault  of  the  system,  or  the  books,  but 
teacher.  If  there  must  be  direct  moral 
tion,  the  book  by  Miss  F.  H.  Ellis  is  vas' 
preferred,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
come  of  practical  experience,  and  she  h; 
pains  to  get  her  moral  **  thought  **  for  t 
worked  out,  as  far  as  possible,  not  onl; 
moral  lesson,  but  in  the  Scripture,  the  lil 
the  history,  the  manual  work,  and  even  the 
The  moral  lesson  is  not  a  separate  subject 
through  all.  But,  even  here,  there  has  h 
a  good  deal  of  stretching  to  make  things  f 
the  *' thought  **   is  courage;   Grace  Darl: 

1  ••  Character  Forming  in  School."  By  F.  H.  Elli*.  (Ijoogm 
"  Heahhy    Hoyhood."     By  A.  Trewby,  yiith  IntroductioQ  b: 

Duckworth,  and  Foreword  by  Earl  Roberts.     (From  ibe  Ant! 

House,  Hampstead  Heath.)     xs.  6</. 
"  M«)r.al  Instruction."    By  H.  Major.    Junior,  Middle,  aodSer 

(Blackie.)     ijr.  net  each. 

"  A  Scheme  of  Moral  Instruction."     By  Canon  E.  R.  B«r»» 

Davis.)    6./. 

"  The  Bible  Story."  By  Helen  N.  Lawson.  (Macniin»n.)  j 
"Old  Testament  Histor>-."  Bv  Rev.  T.  Nicklin.  P»rt  ii.  (J 
"  Bible  Lessons  for  Schools:  Genesis."     By  E.  M.  Koox.    (5 

i.v.  h./. 
"  Readings  in   Old    Testament    History."      By  Rev.  A.  R- 

(Riviiictons.)    7S.  f-f/. 

"  Scrij)ture  and  Truth."     By  the  lafe  Benjamin  Jowett.    R«P 

Inirodurti<»n  bv  Lewis  Campbell.  (Clarendon  Pre**-)  v.td.nt 
"  The  B.  ok  ».f  Esther."  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Trcan*.  (Phi  Prw<) 
"The  First  Book  of  King's"     By  Dr.  A.  E.  Rubie.    (Mtthoe 
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i  Goliath  are  the  stories  that  illustrate; 
n  follow,  but  when  the  daffodil  is  next  in- 
.s  **  Nature's  warrior  flower,**  because  it 
-like  leaves  and  a  trumpet-shaped  flower, 
that  either  this  is  forced  or  else  William 
rth  must  be  rewritten.  Was  it  a  war- 
en  his  heart  filled  with  fancy  and  danced 
affodils?  In  spite  of  this,  if  one  is  going 
:  moral  instruction.  Miss  Ellis's  book  is 
n  any  we  have  yet  seen.  Canon  Ber- 
le  manual  is  carefully  done,  but  it  pre- 

th rough  a  previous   knowledge  of  the 
y  in  the  children,  and  what  one  usually 
al  life  is  the  most  amazing  ignorance  of 
familiar  Bible  figures  and  scenes, 
hese  incurable  adults  are  in  danger  of 

is  that  moral  goodness  is  not  so  much 
•  moralising  as  caught  by  contagion ; 
cation  is  not  so  much  preaching  morals 
1  as  living  morals  with  them.    Goodness 

plastered  on  in  patches,  or  applied  in 
a  poultice.  Telling  is  not  teaching.  The 
rructionist  has  no  faith  in  anybody  but 
mless  he  points  the  moral,  he  doesn't 
ere  is  any  moral  effect.  The  teacher, 
her  hand,  trusts  the  child  to  form  its 
usions ;  he  has  the  quiet  faith  of  the  hus- 
who  is  content  to  await  the  result  of 
^ard,    and    unseen    growth.      The    best 

the  teacher  who  holds  up  the  picture 
he  image  do  its  own  work  in  the  inner 

0  refuses  to  rob  the  child  of  his  own 
iew  of  things,  and  has  faith  that  the 
irt-need,  as  Froebel  calls  it,  will  find  its 

nutriment.  All  story  is  moral;  every 
hears  a  story  has  its  own  moral  thought 
bject ;  to  force  our  adult  views  upon  it 
ises  and  retards  the  growth  of  its  own 

iwby  speaks  straigfht,  simple  words  to 
lie  subject  of  self-abuse.      We  cannot 

1  his  alarmist  estimate  as  to  the  number 
ho  practise  this  vice,  though  he  quotes 
uthorities.  To  put  it  at  over  ninety  per 
ibsurd  exaggeration.  But  the  evil  is 
lough,  and  both  parents  and  teachers 
dly  silent  on  a  subject  which  is  really  a 
life  and  death.  To  such  as  wish  to  do 
in  the  matter,  this  little  book  should  be 

to  the  books  on  the  Bible,  it  is  a  happy 

0  reprint  those  essays  in  which  Jowett 
e  Bible  in  the  nineteenth  century  what 

1  Erasmus  did  for  it  in  the  sixteenth, 
ency  to  edification  has  obscured  the 
ssagc  of  the  Book  in  much  the  same  way 
:endency  to  scholasticism ;  both  are 
n,"   though    in  different   senses   of   the 

icklin  completes  his  Old  Testament 
)r  sixth-form  boys.  It  is  a  sound  and 
piece  of  work,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
t  illustrate.  For  junior  forms  those 
:  best  which  allow  the  Bible  to  tell  its 
ts  own  way  and  in  its  own  words.     In 


this  respect  Miss  Lawson's  book  is  much  the  best 
of  those  that  lie  before  us,  though  she  makes  the 
mistake  of  mixing  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Old  (thus  disqualifying  her  book  for  use  in 
schools  attended  by  Jewish  children),  and  we 
cannot  congratulate  her  on  the  picture  of  Abraham 
entering  the  promised  Land  of  Canaan ;  there  is 
still  need  of  a  pre-Raphaelite  school.  Miss  Knox 
is  far  too  fond  of  pointing  the  moral.  *  *  The  great 
lesson  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  that  we  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon,"  (Joseph)  **  giving  bread 
to  dying  nations  as  Christ  gave  to  the  world  the 
Bread  of  Life  "  :  such  things  as  this  are  utterly 
beside  the  mark — mere  ballast;  but  they  please 
the  adult  mind.  Mr.  Whipham's  book  is  open  to 
the  same  criticism  :  Noah's  ark  is  a  type  of  the 
Church,  and  we  have  two  quotations  from  the 
Baptismal  service.  Either  this  sort  of  thing  pro- 
duces no  effect  at  all  (like  the  quotation  from 
Paracelsus),  or  else  its  fosters  a  perverted  notion 
of  the  Bible  story. 

Both  the  commentaries  which  lie  before  us 
contain  sound  work.  Dr.  Ruble's  book  is  a  good 
one  for  local  examination  purposes.  Dr.  Treane's 
**  Esther  "  is  for  more  advanced  scholars;  it  is 
scholarly,  frank,  and  up  to  date.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  **  heathenish  naughtiness,"  as  Luther  called 
it,  of  his  author  which  caused  such  a  sentence  as 
this  :  **  In  this  section  we  are  shown  the  strange 
concatenation  of  apparently  trivial  circumstances 
which  collectively  have  the  effect  of  bestowing  the 
highest  reward  and  most  signal  disgrace  upon 
the  humble  and  virtuous  Israelite  and  the  highly 
placed  enemy  of  that  people."  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage- of  adultism  when  mounted  on  academic 
stilts. 


A    NEW    VIEW    OF  JULIUS    CAESAR.^ 

WE  took  up  this  book  with  a  vague  feeling  that 
it  would  be  an  imitation  of  Gibbon,  which 
was  caused  by  its  title ;  but  we  soon  found 
our  mistake,  and  before  we  had  read  many  pages 
we  were  absorbed  by  its  enthralling  interest.  We 
use  these  words  with  intention ;  they  are  not  ex- 
aggerated. Whatever  may  finally  be  decided  as 
to  its  authority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
remarkable  hold  upon  the  attention.  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  it  down ;  our  sympathies  are  deeply 
engaged  for  the  actors,  who  walk  before  us  as 
real  living  men,  whether  the  men  whose  names 
they  bear  we  do  not  yet  say.  In  fact,  the  picture 
they  represent  is  in  so  many  respects  different 
from  tradition  that  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce 
finally  on  that  matter  before  we  have  had  a  long 
time  to  ruminate  upon  the  new  picture.  Besides 
the  lifelike  picture,  the  author  has  the  merit  of  an 
admirable  and  pointed  style,  and  he  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  translator.  Another  point  of  im- 
portance are  the  frequent  allusions  to  modern 
conditions,  in  which  care  is  taken  to  explain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  conditions  that  affect  the 

1  "The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome."  I.  The  Empire  Builders; 
II.  Julius  Caesar.  By  Guglielmo  Fcrrero  Translated  by  Alfred  Zimroern. 
vi-l-328,  vi+390  pp.    (Heinemann.      17J.  net. 
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problems  under  examination.  Politicians  ought 
to  find  here  valuable  lessons  in  caution,  which  may 
even  lead  them  to  wisdom,  if  they  are  capable  of 
being  taught  anything. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  the  persons  of 
the  drama;  Gracchus,  for  example,  or  Catiline, 
Lucullus,  Crassus,  the  adroit  Curio,  and  Clodius ; 
Sulla  and  one  or  two  others  appear  much  as 
usual.  But  the  attention  is  fixed  chiefly  on  the 
great  riddles  of  the  last  days  of  the  republic — 
Brutus,  and  Pompey,  and  Caesar  himself.  In 
Brutus  the  real  key  to  the  puzzle,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  is  vanity  with  underlying  feebleness. 
**  He  loved  to  pose  as  a  hero  of  iron  will  and 
unshrinking  resolution,  a  model  of  those  difficult 
virtues  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  dint  of 
painful  self-mastery.**  He  was  thus  an  easy 
victim  to  the  wiles  of  Cassius,  a  clever  and  subtle 
man,  who  was  the  real  source  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar.  Pompey  is  the  typical  aristocrat ; 
a  great  man  with  genuine  ability,  but  no  origin- 
ality, who  all  his  life  had  been  the  spoilt  child  of 
fortune.  His  greatest  apparent  feat,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  pirates,  was  a  sham  :  in  a  very  short 
time  after,  they  are  found  as  active  as  ever. 
On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  all  his  life  was  crushed 
under  a  mass  of  difficulties,  which  to  overcome 
he  had  recourse  to  a  succession  of  desperate 
expedients  that  brought  him  again  and  again 
to  the  verge  of  ruin;  and  when  at  last  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  work  out  his  far-reaching 
ideas,  he  was  killed.  M.  Ferrero  allows  him 
almost  every  claim  to  greatness,  but  will  not 
allow  him  to  be  a  great  statesman ;  to  him  Caesar 
appears  as  a  great  opportunist,  and  he  depicts 
Caesar  a  prey  to  doubt  and  hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty, but  recognises  that  when  Caesar  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  course  he  acted  with  lightninjj  swift- 
ness and  the  most  ruthless  energy.  But  all  these, 
Pompey,  Caesar,  and  the  rest,  were  blindly  work- 
ing out  the  secret  irresistible  tendency  of  the  time, 
the  change  of  a  self-centred  agricultural  commun- 
ity to  an  industrial  State ;  and  he  sees  in  the  same 
tendency  the  cause  of  the  new  imperialism,  begun 
by  Lucullus,  its  most  successful  leader,  and  car- 
ried on  by  others  for  various  reasons,  personal  or 
political. 

This  is  certainly  a  new  view  of  Caesar,  and  in 
a  less  degree  of  many  of  the  other  actors  in  the 
tragedy ;  and  we  must  leave  it  to  readers  of  the 
book  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  M.  Ferrero 
bases  his  view.  To  our  mind,  even  if  his  view 
be  not  fully  accepted  by  scholars,  he  has  done  a 
great  service  in  reducing  the  chaos  of  those  times 
to  some  kind  of  order.  We  have  felt  admiration 
for  the  lucid  way  in  which  he  handles  the  compli- 
cated and  confused  materials  of  the  tale,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History  has  not  said  the  last  word  on  historical 
style. 

The  Prologue  to  Piers  Ploivman.  Kdiicd  by  C.  T. 
Onions.  24  pp.  (Mnrshall.^  3^.— A  very  useful  addition 
to  '•  The  Carmelite  Classics."  It  has  notes  on  grammar 
and  metre,  a  glossary,  and  a  set  of  questions. 


BRITAIN  BEYOND  THE  SEAS.i 

THIS,  the  first  of  two  volumes  promise 
the  author  of  **  Where  Three  En 
Meet,  *  *  is  most  valuable  for  teadiers  c 
history  and  geography  of  the  British  Empin 
deals  with  the  **  Nearer  Empire,"  *.e.,  tbe ! 
terranean,  African,  and  American  possessio 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  short  account  of  1 
is  included  on  account  of  the  importance  of  E 
interests  and  influence  along  the  Nile  and  the 
Canal.  The  second  volume  will  deal  with 
and  Oceania.  Interesting,  and  therefore 
oughly  readable,  this  first  book  fulfils  the  pi 
of  the  opening  words  of  the  preface — **  m  a 
of  moderate  compass  to  give  a  compreh 
account  of  the  British  possessions  beyond  th 
— to  explain  what  the  British  Empire  is;  1 
came  to  be ;  the  history  of  its  growth ;  the 
cal,  political,  and  commercial  geography 
various  parts.** 

The  scheme  throughout  is  methodical ;  a  1 
cal  section  introduces  each  colony  to  the  1 
and  then  in  their  order  come  notes  on  the 
lation  and  area,  physical  geography,  prodw 
industries,  towns  and  communications.  It 
up  to  date ;  the  new  constitutions  of  the  Tn 
and  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  are  intro 
the  railways  of  Rhodesia  are  brought  up  to 
head,**  and  the  ultimate  connection  of  the 
trunk  line  with  Lobito  Bay  foreshadowe 
Kingston  earthquake  is  alluded  to. 

Statistics  present  the  usual  difficulty,  a 
author  notes  it  with  a  word  of  warning 
preface.  They  are  always  changing,  anc 
more  so  than  in  the  case  of  young  and 
colonial  olive  branches.  We  do  not  thii 
Knight  has  met  the  difficulty  as  well  as  he 
His  statistics  range  over  three  years,  190. 
would  have  been  better,  certainly  more  us 
have  confined  them  to  one  year,  and  t 
reduced  them  as  far  as  possible  to  percent: 

The  maps  are  good.  They  are  nine  in  i 
all  coloured,  and  of  a  fair  size.  Three  • 
are  world-maps  of  temperature,  rainfall,  ar 
tation,  and  their  insertion  is  most  comm< 
though  we  can  find  little  reference  to  ther 
text ;  the  rest  are  political  maps  of  larg( 
Naturally,  therefore,  they  do  not  indie 
details  of  the  various  colonial  subdivisio 
the  need  of  small  black-and-white  sketch 
most  marked.  To  follow  the  author  in  hi 
lent  remarks  on  the  various  islands  of  th 
Indies,  or  the  railway  projects  of  the  Gram 
and  Northern  Railways  of  Canada,  or  the  i 
for  the  warmest  month  in  Canada,  on  th 
provided,  is  impossible.  We  have  notice 
that  his  letterpress  here  and  there  differs 
from  his  maps  both  in  substance  and  in  s 
We  suggest  revision  and  addition  here 
future  edition,  or  editions,  which  the  be 
deserves. 

A  few  other  points  will  also  bear  alten 
modification  :    the  capital    of    North    Rho< 

1  "Over-sea  Briiain."     By  E.   F.   Knighi.      324  pp.;    m^oi, 

19C7.)     6.4.  net. 
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and  not  Kalomo ;  Ungava  is  now 
Quebec  and  no  longer  one  of  the 
ritories  '*;  **  Gondoroko  **  may  be  a 
or  for  Gondokoro,  but  the  author 
onsible  for  using  the  same  spelling, 
lether  he  means  cacao  or  coco-nut; 
ite  to  say  that  the  bite  of  the  tsetse 
the  French  dispute  is  not  the  only 
question'*  in  Newfoundland;  the 
of  New  Caledonia,  though  they  com- 
bly  in  quality  of  ore  produced  with 
dbury,  are  far  behind  in  quantity ; 
?rtainly  both  a  cattle-ranching  and 
\g  province,  but  the  cattle  are  being 
r  and  further  north,  as  the  rich  lands 

are  coming   under   the  plough, 
are   small  holes   to  pick   in  what   is 

satisfactory  piece  of  work,  and  one 

the  metaphor — most  diplomatically 
There  are  many  controversial  points 
irise  in  an  account  of  the  growth  of 

Empire.  Mr.  Knight  preserves  a 
le  expression  of  his  own  convictions. 
>  over  w^hat  England  lost  (?)  in  the 
f  Africa,**  or  eulogises  Lord  Milner, 
of  the  maxim  that  **  Trade  follows 
e  is  at  the  same  time  careful  to  note 
pi  re,  notwithstanding  its  great  men, 
wed,**  like  Topsy,  that,  after  all,  our 
led  Colonial  policy  was  largely  a 
:,  and  that  the  employment  of  Chinese 
ibour  in  the  Transvaal  was  an  ex- 
en  from  the  first.  Teachers  and 
Its  should  grct  this  book,  though  we 
lat  the  publishers  had  seen  their  way 
a  slightly  lower  price. 


lES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.^ 

nised  American  scries  of  **  Types  of 
Literature  **  is  going  to  be,  all  of 
»od  as  its  first  volume,  Prof.  Francis 
ccount  of  **  The  Popular  Ballad  **  (i), 
for  a  very  notable  addition  to  English 
cism.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
^hly  either  the  matter  or  the  manner 
mmere's  book.  He  has  the  advan- 
lesis  to  maintain — the  thesis  of  the 
n  of  the  ballad,  disputed  by  so  high 
on  the  history  of  English  poetry  as 
ope — and  he  maintains  it  with  skill, 
eloquence.  His  point  of  view  can 
>st  clearly  by  quoting  his  definition 
ir  ballad — **  a  poem  meant  for  sing- 
Tipersonal  in  manner,  narrative  in 
bably  connected  in  its  origins  with 
il  dance,  but  submitted  to  a  process 
ion  among  people  who  are  free  from 
lences    and    fairly    homogeneous    in 

is  divided  into  four  chapters.     The 

lUr  Kaliad."  By  Franrin  B.  Gummere.  ("Types  of 
'  edited  by  Prof.  VV,  A.  Neilson,  of  H  n  vard  University.) 
table.)    6s.  net. 

of  the  English  Poets."  By  Howard  Maynrdier.  ix4- 
)    6s.  net. 


first  discusses  the  specific  marks  of  the  ballad,  its 
structure,  the  choral  and  epic  elements  in  it, 
and  so  forth.  The  second  classifies  the  ballads — 
the  oldest  groups  (riddle  ballad,  stolen  brides, 
domestic  complications,  ballads  of  the  dance,  &c.), 
ballads  of  kinship,  the  coronach  and  ballads  of 
the  supernatural,  legendary  ballads,  border 
ballads,  greenwood  ballads.  In  the  third  chapter 
the  sources  are  handled,  and  in  the  fourth  the 
value  of  the  ballads — **  a  murmur  of  voices  in 
concert,  borne  over  great  stretches  of  space  and 
through  many  changes  of  time  ** — is  ably  cham- 
pioned. The  final  passage,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say,  has  something  of  the  nobility  and  earnest- 
ness and  musical  quality  that  are  so  profoundly 
moving  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  **  Apology  for 
Poetry.'* 

Though  Mr.  Maynadier's  Arthurian  study  (2), 
which  also  comes  to  us  from  America,  can  hardly 
take  rank  as  a  contribution  to  literary  criticism 
with  the  remarkable  book  we  have  just  noticed,  it 
is  still  very  good  of  its  kind.  What  that  kind  is 
may  perhaps  be  indicated  most  clearly  to  the 
English  reader  if  we  describe  it  as  a  series  of 
LTniversity  Extension  lectures  of  the  best  type. 
Yet  such  a  description  would  do  a  little  less  than 
justice  to  the  amount  of  research  which  has  gone 
to  the  making  of  it. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  Arthurian 
legends,  but  there  is  none,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  precisely  covers  the  ground  traversed  by  these 
lectures.  They  treat  the  early  origins  and  growth 
of  the  legends  with  a  good  deal  of  fulness,  so 
that  Malory  is  not  reached  till  the  thirteenth 
chapter  out  of  twenty-two;  and  their  later  history 
is  followed  carefully  through  the  English  poets 
from  Spenser  to  the  present  time.  The  treatment 
of  Tennyson's  **  Idylls,**  though  appreciatire,  is 
very  slight ;  but  this  is  in  one  way  an  advantage, 
as  more  room  is  left  for  poems  that  are  less  fami- 
liar to  most  readers. 

One  of  Mr.  Maynadier's  stories  is  too  good  to 
be  omitted,  even  from  a  short  notice.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  wishing  to  intimate  that  he  has  no 
high  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, tells  a  story  of  a  Welshman,  Meilyr,  who 
had  the  power  of  detecting  a  lie,  because  he  always 
sa\v  a  little  devil  exulting  on  the  liar's  tongue. 
If  Meilyr  was  in  the  presence  of  a  book  contain- 
ing falsehoods,  evil  spirits  would  swarm  on  his 
person ;  but  if  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  placed 
on  his  bosom,  the  devils  immediately  vanished. 
Once  the  history  of  Geoffrey  was  substituted  for 
the  Gospel,  with  the  result  that  the  devils  reap- 
peared in  greater  numbers,  and  remained  a  longer 
time  than  ever  before.  Such  were  the  amenities 
of  mediaeval  reviewing.  Happily,  on  this  occa- 
sion at  least,  a  modern  reviewer  need  feel  no  desire 
to  emulate  them. 


La  Chanson  dc  Roland.  Adapted  by  H.  Rieu.  96  pp. 
(Methuen.)  15. — This  is  anotfier  volume  of  "  Methuen's 
Simplified  Texts,"  several  of  which  we  have  reviewed. 
Mr.  Rieu  has  retold  the  famous  story  well.  The  vocabu- 
lary seems  to  be  complete. 

N    N 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE 
TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  F.  D.  Herbertson.  B.A.  (Lend.). 

^J  OTHING  is  more  difficult  than  to  suggest  a 
selection  of  books  of  travel  as  supplemen- 
tary to  the  ordinary  text-book.  The  writer 
is,  indeed,  very  doubtful  if  much  is  gained  by  using 
them  in  this  way.  From  a  geographical  point 
of  view  few  books  of  travel  are  very  satis- 
factory, for,  as  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  long  ago 
pointed  out,  few  travellers  have  been  geo- 
graphers. Ball,  Bates,  Belt,  Darwin,  Hooker, 
Humboldt,  Livingstone,  and  Wallace  are  among 
the  illustrious  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
ordinary  traveller,  unfortunately,  sees  but  little, 
and  that  little  unessential.  Moreover,  books  of 
travel  are  hardly  published  before  they  are  out  of 
date,  so  far  as  economic  conditions  are  concerned, 
more  especially  those  dealing  with  the  new  lands 
of  the  world. 

The  list  below  attempts  to  suggest  a  few  of  the 
more  useful  books  for  each  continent.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
extended,  and  that  many  excellent  books  are 
omitted.  Several  of  the  older  travellers  are  in- 
cluded for  their  excellent  descriptions  of  the  per- 
manent geographical  conditions.  These  are  de- 
noted by  the  sign  t.  The  later  books  are  fre- 
quently  valuable   for   their  illustrations. 

Far  more  useful,  generally  speaking,  than 
books  of  travel  are  the  articles  published  in  the 
various  geographical  journals.  A  list  of  the  most 
important  of  these  and  of  the  best  books  of  travel, 
with  critical  notes,  forms  one  of  the  chapters  of 
the  indispensable  **  Hints  to  Teachers  on  the 
Choice  of  Books,"  to  be  published  almost  imme- 
diately for  the  Geographical  Association.  For 
fuller  information  teachers  are  referred  to  these 
sources. 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hutigary. 

Anstcd,    Prof.    D.    J.     "A    Short    Trip    in    Hungary    and 

Transylvania."     (\V.    H.   Allen.) 
Asboth,  J.  do.     "  Ofticial  Tour  through  Bosnia."     (Sonnen- 

schein.) 
Kohl,  J.   G.     "Austria."     (Chapman   and   Hall.) 
Grohmann,     W.     A.     "The     Land     in     the     Mountains." 

(Simpkin,    1907.)     125.   6d.   net. 
Munro,     R.     "  Rambles    and     Studies    in     Bosnia,     Herze- 
govina,  and  Dalmatia."     (Blackwood.) 
Palmer,  F.  H.  E.     "  .Austrian  Life  in  Town  and  Country." 
(Newnes.)     3s.  6d. 

Balkan  States,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
"  Bulgaria     of     To-day."       OlTicial      Publication     of     the 

Bulgarian     Ministry     of     Commerce     and     Agriculture, 

1907.     Free. 
Durham,    M.    E.       "Through    the    Lands    of    the    Serb." 

(Arnold,    1904.)     145.   net. 
Eraser,    J.     F.     "  Pictures    from    the    Balkans."     (Cassell, 

1906.)     6s.  ' 

Garnert,     L.       "Turkish     Life    in    Town     and    Country." 

(Newnes.)     35.  6d. 
Lavaleye,     E.     de.      "  The     Balkan     Peninsula."      English 

translation.     (Fisher   Unwin,    1887.)     165. 


Lear,  E.     **  Journals  of  a  Landscape  Painter  in  .' 

(Bentley.) 
Menzies,  S.     "  Turkey  Old  and  New."    (W.  H.  l 
Mahaffy,  J.  P.     **  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece. 

millan.)    55.  net. 
Miller,     W.       "  Greek     Life     in     Town    and    C 

(Newnes.)    35.  6d. 
Odysseus  (Sir  C.    Eliot).     **  Turkey  in  Europe." 

1900.) 
Samuelson,  J.    "  Rumania."   (Kegan  Paul,  1888.) 
Vivian,    H.     "  Servia."    (Longmans.) 

Denmark,   Sweden,    Norway,  Iceland, 

Bisiker,  W.  "Across  Iceland."  (Amoki,  1902.) 
Brochner,    J.       "  Danish    Life    in    Town   and   C 

(Newnes.)    35.  6d. 
Du   Chaillu,    P.     "  Land   of   the    Midnight  Sun." 

(Murray.   1881.) 
Dufferin,      Lord.        "  Letters       from      High     La 

(Murray.)    75.  6d. 
Forrester,     G.       "  Rambles     in      Norway."     (Lc 

1855.) 
Hansen,    Prof.     "  Norway."      Official   Publication 

Paris  Exhibition.' 
Hcidenstam,   O.   G.     **  Swedish   Life   in  Town  an 

try."     (Newnes.)     35.  6d. 
"Sweden."      Official    Handbook    published  for  tl 

Exhibition. 

France, 

Baring-Gould,      S.        "  Deserts      of      Southern     1 

(Methuen,  1894.)     325. 
"  Book  of  the  Cevennes."     (Long,   1907.)    65. 
Betham-Edwards,   M.   E.     **  A  Year  in  Western  ] 

(Longmans.) 
"  France  of  To-day."    (Percival.) 
"  Holidays  in  Eastern  France."     (Hurst  and  Bl; 
Hugo,    V.      "  Alpes    et    Pyr^n^s."       English  trs 

(Sands.) 
Lynch.     "  French  Life  in  Town  and  Country."   ( 

35.  6d. 
Marcel,  E.  A.     "  Les  Cevennes  et  la  Region  des  C 

(Paris  :   Delegrave.) 
Reclus,   O.     "  La  France  ct  ses   Colonics."    (Hac 
Taine,  IL     "  Garnets  de  Voyage."     (Paris.) 

Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Baring-Gould,  S.  "  Germany."  (Sampson  Low. 
Blackburn,  H.  "The  Harz  Mountains."  (Samp: 
Boulger,     D.     "  Belgian     Life     in     Town    and    i 

(Newnes.)     3s.  6d. 
Dawson,   W.    H.     "  German   Life  in  Town  and  ( 

(Newnes.)     3s.  6d. 
Hough,    P.    M.     "  Dutch    Life    in    Town    and   ( 

(Newnes.)     35.  6d. 
Macdonnell,     A.     A.       "  Camping     Voyages    in 

Waters.''     (Stanford,    1889.)     105.  6d. 
MahafTy,    J.    F.,    and    Rogers,    J.    E.     "  Sketches 

Tour    through    Holland    and    Germany."    (M; 

iSSc).)     los.  6d. 

Italy. 

Decckc,    Prof.   W.     "  Italy."     (Sonnenschein,   1904 
Gauthicr,  Th^ophile.     "  Voyage  en   Italic." 
Hare.  A.  J.  C.     "Venice."     (Allen.) 
"Walks  in  Rome."    (Allen,   1892.) 
Howclls.  W.   D.    "Tuscan  Cities."    (Edinburgh :D 
Villari,     L.       "  Italian     Life     in     Town     and    0 
(Newnes,   1902.)     3s.  6d. 
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Portugal. 
*'  Round     the     Calendar     in     Portugal.*' 

"Through  Portugal."  (Grant  Richards, 
et. 

Russia. 

.     "  Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country." 

»6.)    35.  6d. 

.A.     "  Northern  Highway  of  the  Tsar." 

898.)     6s. 

"  Russia."    2  vols.     (Cassell,  1905.)     245. 

*  Finland  as  it  is."    (Murray,   1901.)    gs. 

Spain. 
ndbook    for    Travellers    in    Spain."     First 
irray,   1845.) 

I  Northern  Spain."    (Black,   1897.) 
)hile.     "Voyage     en     Espagne."    (Paris: 

"  Wanderings  in  Spain."     (Allen.) 

'  Spanish    Life    in    Town    and    Country." 

)2.)    35.  6d. 

Switzerland. 
"  Swiss    Life    in    Town    and     Country." 
)2.)     35.  6d. 
I.       "  Sketches    of    Nature    in    the    Alps." 

lountaineering  books. 

AFRICA. 

vpt,  the  Nile,  and  Abyssinia. 
"  Nile   Tributaries    of    Abyssinia."    (Mac- 
)     6s. 

^yanza."    (Macmillan,    1865.)    65. 
Travels     through     Part     of     Africa     into 
discover   the   Source   of   the   Nile   (1768- 
ambers.)     25. 
"  England   in    Egypt."      Seventh   edition. 

).) 

)r.  G.  "  Heart  of  Africa."  2  vols. 
>w.)    75. 

Expansion  of  Egypt."    (Methuen.) 
to  Oracle."    (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
**  Modern   Abyssinia."      (Methuen,    1901.) 

The  Barbary  States. 
'ravels    in    Africa."    2    vols.     (Ward    and 
va  Library.) 

"Tafilet."    (Blackwood,    1895.)     125. 
3.,   and  Ball,  J.     **  Tour  in   Morocco  and 
las."    (Macmillan,   1878.)     215. 
he   Land   of  the   Moors."    (Sonnenschein, 

:co."  (Chatto  and  Windus,  1905.)  125.  6d. 
*'  Travels  in  the  Atlas  and  Southern 
[Philip,   1889.)     95. 

■ca,  the  Niger,  and  Central  Sudan. 

**  The    Sherbro    and    its    Hinterland." 
1901.)     155. 
ibove. 

*  In  the  Niger  Country."  (Blackwood, 
6d. 

'..  H.  '*  Liberia."  2  vols.  (Hutchinson, 
J. 

"Travels     in     West    Africa."      (Mac- 
6d. 


Lugard,     Lady.      "A     Tropical     Dependency."     (Nisbet, 

1905.)     i8j. 
tPark,    Mungo.      "Travels    in    the    Interior    of    Africa." 

(Black.)     35.  6d. 
Partridge,     C.       "  Cross     River     Natives."    '(Hutchinson, 

1905.)     125.  6d.  net. 
Schweinfurth,  G.     See  above. 

The  Congo  Basin  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
Johnston,   Sir  H.   H.       "The  Congo."      (Sampson  Low.) 

25.   6d. 
Stanley,    Sir    H.    M.       "  In    Darkest   Africa."      (Sampson 

Low.)     155.  6d.  and  55.  6d. 

Central  and  East  Africa. 
Gregory,    J.     W.     "The    Great    Rift    Valley."    (Murray, 

1896.)      215. 

Johnston,      Sir      H.      H.        "  British      Central      Africa." 

(Methuen,   1898.)     125. 
"The    Uganda    Protectorate."     Second   edition.     2    vols. 

(Hutchinson,   1905.)    245. 
tLivingstone,   D.     "  First  Expedition  to  Africa,    1840-56." 

(Miirray.)    75.  6d. 
"Second     Expedition    to    Africa,     1858-64."     (Murray.) 

75.  6d. 
"Last  Journals   in   Central   Africa."    2    vols.     (Murray, 

1874.)     285. 
Moore,    J.    E.    S.       "To    the    Mountains    of    the    Moon." 

(Hurst  and  Blackett,  1901.) 
Thomson,   J.     "  Through   Masai   Land."    (Sampson   Low.) 

25.  6d, 

South  Africa. 
Bryce,    J.     "  Impressions    of   South    Africa."    (Macmillan, 

1899.)    65. 
Ferguson,    F.    W.     "  Southern    Rhodesia."    (Collingridge, 

1907.) 
Galton,     F.     "Travels     in     South     Africa,"    (Ward     and 

Lock.)      25. 

African  Islands. 

Ellis,    Col.    A.    B.     "West    African    Islands."    (Chapman 
and  Hall.) 

Keller,    Dr.    C.     "  Madagascar,    Mauritius,    and    the   other 
East  African  Islands."    (Sonnenschein,   1901.)    75.  6d. 

Sibree,   Rev.   J.       "The  Great  African   Island."      (Kegan 
Paul,   1880.)     125.  6d. 

ASIA. 
Siberia. 

Bookwalter,   J.   W.     "  Siberia  and  Central  Asia."    (Pear- 
son,  1900.) 

Brehm,  A.  E.     "  From  North  Pole  to  Equator."    (Blackie, 
1896.)     155. 

Eraser,     J.     F.     "The     Real     Siberia."    (Cassell,     1902.) 
35.  6d. 

Stadling,  J.     "Through  Siberia."     (Constable,    1901.) 

Turki^  Asia. 
Bryce,     J.      "Transcaucasia     and     Ararat."      (Macmillan, 

1877.) 

Burton,   Sir   R.     "  Personal  Narrative  of  a   Pilgrimage  to 
El  Medina  and  Mecca." 

Freshfield,    D.     "  Exploration   of   the   Caucasus."    2    vols. 
(Arnold,  1896.)     ^^3  35. 

Harris,   W.   B.     "Journey  through   the   Yemen."     (Black- 
wood.)    165. 

Hogarth,  D.  G.     "A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant." 
(Murray,  1896.)    75.  6d. 

Smith.  G.  A.     "  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.' 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1897.) 
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Palgrave,   W.   G.     **  Year's  Journey   through   Central   and 
Eastern  Arabia.*'    2  vols.     (Murray,   1865.) 

Percy,   Lord.     "  Notes   from  a   Diary   in  Asiatic  Turkey." 
(Arnold,   1901.)     145. 
**  Highlands  of  Asiatic  Turkey."    (Arnold,   190 1.)     145. 

Tozer,     H.     F.       "  Turkish    Armenia    and    Eastern    Asia 
Minor."     (Longmans,   1881.) 

Persia. 
Bishop,     Mrs.       "Journeys     in     Persia     and     Kurdistan." 

(Murray.)     24s. 
Curzon,     Lord.       **  Persia     and     the     Persian     Question." 

2  vols.     (Longmans,   1892.)     425. 
Sykes,    Major   P.    M.     "Ten  Thousand   Miles   in   Persia." 

(Murray,   1902.)     255. 

Central  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and  Tibet. 

Curzon,    Lord.       *'  The    Pamirs    and    the    Source    of    the 

Oxus."    (Murray.)    65.     (Out  of  print.) 
Hedin,   Sven.     "  Through   Asia."    (Murray.)     205. 

*'  Adventures    in    Tibet."     (Hurst    and    Blackett,     1904.) 

105.  6d. 
Holdich,    Sir   T.     **  The    Indian    Borderland."    (Methuen.) 

los.  6d.  net. 
Hooker,      Sir     J.     '*  Himalayan     Journals."     (Ward     and 

Lock.)      25. 

Knight,    E.    F.     '*  Where   Three    Empires    Meet."     (Long- 
mans.)    35.  6d. 
Landon,   P.       **  Lhasa."       2  vols.        (Hurst  and  Blackett, 

1905.)     425. 
Rawling,    Capt.    C.    G.     "The    Great    Plateau."     (Arnold, 

1905.)     185.  net. 
Ronaldshay,    Earl   of.     "  On    the    Outskirts   of   Empire    in 

Asia."     (Blackwood,   1904.)     215. 
Robertson,   Sir  G.   S.     "The  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kush." 

(Lawrence  and  Bullen,    1896.)     315.   6d. 
Waddell,   L.  A.       "  Among  the  Himalayas."       (Constable, 

1899.) 
Wood,    Lieut.   J.     "Journey  to  the   Source  of  the   Oxus." 

(Murray,   1841.) 
Younghusband,    Sir    F.       "The    Heart    of    a    Continent." 

(Murray,    1896.)     215. 

India. 
Caine,   W.    S.     "  Picturesque    India."     (Routledge.) 
Cave,    H.    W.     "  Picturesque   Ceylon."     3   vols.     (Sampson 

Low.)     775. 
Compton,     H.     "  Indian     Life    in    Town     and     Country." 

(Newnes,   1905.)     35.  6d. 
Forsyth,     Captain     J.       "  Highlands     of    Central     India." 

(Chapman  and  Hall,  1872.) 
Laurence,  W.  R.     "  Kashmir."     (Froude,   1895.)     125.  net. 
Landon,    P.       "  Under    the    Sun."       (Hurst    and    Blackett, 

1906.)       125.    6d. 

Low,     Sidney.     "A     Vision  of     India."     (Smith,     Elder, 

1906.)     105.  6d. 

Workman,    W.     H.     and    F.  'B.     "  Through    Jungle    and 

Town."     (Fisher   Unwin,  1904.)     165. 

China   and  Japan. 
Bishop,    Mrs.     "  Yangtse    Valley    and    Beyond."     (Murray, 

1899.)       215. 

"  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan."     (Murray.)     75.  6J. 

"  Korea  and  Her  Neighbours."     (Murray,    i8g8.)     245. 
Hosie,    A.     "  Manchuria."     (Methuen,    1901.)     105.   6d. 

"Three  Years  in  Western  China."     (Philip.)     65. 
Hamilton,    A.     "  Korea."     (Heinemann.    1904.)     155.    net. 
tHuc,    .'\bb6.     "  Travels    in    Tartary,    China,    and   Tibet    in 
the  Years  1844,    '45,   '46." 


Jack,    R.    L.     "  The    Back    Blocks    of   China."   (i 

1904.)     I05.  6d. 
Little,    A.   J.     "  Mount   Omi    and    Beyond."    (Hein 

1901.) 
Rein,    Prof.   J.    J.       "Japan."       (Hodder  and  Sto 

1880.) 
Weston,      Rev.     W.     "The     Japanese     Alps."    (> 

215. 

Williams,    S.    Wells.     "The    Middle   Kingdom."    1 
Allen.) 
There  are  innumerable  books  on  Japan,  but  few 
recommended  for  the  teacher's  purpose. 

Further  India,  Indo-China,  Malajia,  &*€. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  "  The  Golden  Chersonese."  (Murray 
Forbes,     H.     O.     "A     Naturalist's     Wanderings 

Eastern   Archipelago."    (Samson   Low,   1885.) 
Guillemard,     F.     H.     H.     "  Cruise     of    the    Mat 

(Murray,   1886.)     215. 
Orleans,      Prince      Henri     of.     "  Around     Tongkii 

Siam."     (Chapman  and  Hall,   1894.) 
Vincent,   F.     "  Land  of  the  White   Elephant."    (! 

Low,   1873.) 
Wallace,     A.     R.       "  The     Malay     Archipelago." 

millan,  1890.)     75.  6d. 
Worcester,      D.     C.     "  The     Philippine     Islands.' 

millan,  1898.) 
Young,  E.     "  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe."    (Cc 

1898.) 
Younghusband,    Capt.    G.    J.     "  Eighteen    Hundre 

through  Burma,  Siam,  and  through  the  Easte 

States."    (W.  H.  .Allen.   1888.) 

AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia. 
Carnegie,    Hon.    D.     "  Spinefex    and    Sand."    (Pe: 
Giles,   E.     "  Australia  Twice  Traversed."    (Samps 

1890.) 
Gregory,     J.     W.       "  The     Dead     Heart     of    .\i 

(Murray,   1906.)     165.  net. 
Saville-Kent,  \\\     "  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  .\i 

(Allen.   1893.)     £^. 
Mitchell,    Sir  T.    L.     "  Journal   of   an    Expedition 
Interior  of  Tropical   Australia."     (Longmans, 
Sturt,  Capt.  C.     "  Narrative  of  an   Expedition  int 
Australia."     (Boone,    1839.) 
"  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Southeri 
land    during    the    Years    1829,     1830,     1831." 
Elder,    1833.) 
Vivienne,    M.     "  Travels    in    W.    Australia."    (H( 
1901.) 

New  Zealand. 

Fitzgerald,    E.    A.     "  Climbs    in    the    New   Zealar 

(Unwin,    1896.)     315.  6d. 
Reeves,     \V.     P.     "  The     Long     White     Cloud." 

Marshall.) 

New  Guinea. 

Romilly,    H.    H.       "  Western    Pacific    and   New  • 

(Murray,   1886.)     75.  6d. 
Thomson,   J.    P.     "  British   New    Guinea."    (Phili] 

2  15. 

Pacific  Islands. 
Brasscy,      Lady.     "  Voyage     in      the      Sunbeam." 

mans.)     6d. 
Buky,    E.    C.     "  Australian    Life    in    Town  and  C 

(Newnes,    1905.) 
Cook,    Captain.        *  Three    Voyages    Round   tbe 

(Routledge,   1897.)     215. 
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Z.     **  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.^^    (Ward  and  Lock.) 

',     B.     **  From    Fiji    to    the    Cannibal    Islands." 

.   1907) 

H.      B.       **  The     Solomon      Islands."       2      vols, 
enschein,   1887.)     355.  6d. 
"A  Year  in  Fiji."     (Stanford,   1881.) 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

W.  C.  *'  Picturesque  America."  4  vols, 
ill.)     ;^8  85. 

British  North  America. 
I  W.    F.     "The   Great   Lone   Land."     (Sampson 

1872.)      25.   6d. 

Wild     North     Land."     (Sampson     Low,      1874.) 

\.  G.  **  Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 
table,   1905.)     165. 

F.     "  Canada  as  it  is."     (Cassell,    1905.)     65. 
"apt.     Campbell.       "  Forest     Life     in     Acadia." 
man  and  Hall,  1869.) 

A.,  and  Clutterbuck,  W.  J.  '*  B.C.  1897." 
mans,  1897.)     3^-  6d. 

rl.   T.     *•  Canadian  Life  in  Town  and  Country." 
les,    1905.)     35.  (>d. 
',.  B.     *'  Greater  Canada."     (Chatto  and  Windus, 

35.  ed. 

E.  R.  *•  Canada."  (Published  for  the  Dominion 
nment.) 

.  W.  "Through  the  Sub-Arctic  Forest." 
d,   1896.)     i6s. 

1    Grounds    of    Northern    Canada."    (Macmillan, 
65. 
H.    S.     "The   Land   of   the   Muskeg."     (Hcine- 

1895.) 
C.     "  On    Snowshoes    to   the    Barren    Grounds." 
er.) 

Beccles.  "  The  Truth  about  Newfoundland." 
irds,   1901.)     55. 

The  United  States. 

L.  "  The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky." 
lillan,    1900.)     6s. 

"The  Southern  States  of  America."  (Blackie.) 
.    C.       "  Impressions    of    America."       (Pearson, 

•ynam    P.     (editor).       "  Historic    Towns    of    the 

J  States."     (Putnam,    1899.) 

of.  N.  S.  (editor).     "  United  States  of  America." 

(Sampson  Low.)     36s. 
G.    W.     "The    Land    of    the    Dollar."     (Black- 
I     6s. 

The  Western  Cordillera. 

hman,     W.     A.     "  Camps     in     the     Rockies." 

,    1882.)     125.  6d.  net. 

abclla.     "  A    Lady's    Life    in    the    Rocky    Moun- 

'     (Murray,   1879.) 

A.    J.      "The    Mystic     Mid-region."      (Putnam, 

75.  6d, 

Lord.  "The  Great  Divide."  (Chatto  and 
s,   1876.) 

Clark.  "  History  of  the  Expedition  under  the 
and  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Sources 

Missouri,  thence  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
)wn  the  River  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
dition.     3  vols.     (Nutt,   1905.) 


Powell,    J.    W.     "  Cafions   of   the    Colorado."     (Meadville, 
Pa.  :  Flood  and  Vincent,   1895.) 
"  Report    on    the    Lands    of    the    Arid    Regions    of    the 
United    States."      (Washington    Government    Publica- 
tion Office,   1879.) 

Seton-Karr,  H.  W.  "  Shores  and  Alps  of  Alaska." 
(Sampson  Low.)     165. 

Mexico. 

tHumboldt,  A.  von.  "  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Hum- 
boldt relating  to  Mexico."*  (Longmans,   1828.) 

Martin,  P.  F.  "  Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 
2  vols.     (Arnold,   1907.)     365.  net. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST   INDIES. 

Bell,    C.    N.     "Tangweera."    (Arnold,    1899.)     165. 
Boddam-Whetham,    J.     W.     "  Across    Central    America." 

(Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
Belt,     T.     "The     Naturalist     in     Nicaragua."    (Murray, 

1874.)       125. 

Hill,    R.    T.     "Cuba   and    Porto    Rico."    (Fisher    Unwin, 

1898.)       125.    6d. 

Kingsley.   Rev.  C.     "At  Last."     (Macmillan.)     35.  6d. 

Prichard,  H.  "Where  Black  Rules  White."  (Constable, 
1900.) 

Vincent,  F.  "  In  and  Out  of  Central  America."  (Apple- 
ton,   1890.)    65. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 
Andre,     E.     "A     Naturalist     in     the     Guianas."     (Smith, 

Elder,  1904.)     145. 
tBall,    J.     "  Notes    of    a    Naturalist    in    South    America." 

(Kegan  Paul,   1887.)    85.  6d. 
tBates,    H.    W.     "A    Naturalist   on    the    River   Amazon." 

(Murray,   1892.)     75.  6d. 
Boddam-Whetham,      J.      W.        "  Roraima.    and      British 

Guiana."     (Hurst  and  Blackett,    1879.) 
Bourgade  la  Dardye.  E.  de.     "  Paraguay."     (Philip,  1892.) 

75.  6d. 
Brassey,    Lady.     "  In    the   Tropics,    Trades,    and    Roaring 

Forties."    (Longmans,   1885.) 
Child,      T.        "In      the      Spanish-American      Republics." 

(Harper,    1892.)     205. 
Conway,    Sir    W.    M.     "The    Bolivian    Andes."     (Harper, 

I9OI.)      125.    6d. 

fDarwin,     C.     "  Voyage     of     the     Beagle.*^     (Ward     and 

Lock.)       25. 

Enock,    Reginald.     "  The    Andes    and    the    Amazon  :    Life 

and  Travel  in  Peru."     (Fisher  Unwin,   1907.)     215. 
Fitzgerald,     A.     B.     "The     Highest     Andes."     (Methuen, 

1899.) 
Ford,     J.     N.      "Tropical     America."     (Stanford,     1893.) 

I05.  6d. 
fHead,    Sir    F.    B.     "  Rough    Notes    taken    during    some 

Rapid   Journeys    across    the    Pampas   and    among    the 

Andes."     (Murray,   1828.) 
Hudson,   W.   H.     "The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata."    (Chap- 
man and  Hall,   1892.)     165. 
"  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia."     (Chapman  and  Hall,   1893.) 

145. 
tHumboldt,  A.  von.     "  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 

of   the   New   Continent   from    1799   to    1804."    3   vols. 

(Bohn.)     I05.  6d. 
Knight,    E.    F.     "  The   Cruise   of  the   Falcon.^*    (Sampson 

Low.)     25.  6d. 
Koebel,    W.    H.     "  Modern   Argentina."     (Griffiths,    1907.) 

I05.  6d. 
Markham,  Sir  C.  R.     "  Peru."    (Sampson  Low,   1880.) 
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Martin,     P.     F.     '*  Throagh     Five     Republics     of     South 

America."     (Heineinaiin,    1905,)     a  is, 
Prichard,     H,      "  Through     the     Heart     of     Patagonia." 

(Hememacifif  1902.)    aij,  net* 
Rodway,   J.     **  In    the    Guiana    Forest,"    (Fisher    Unwin, 

Schomburgk,      Sir     R,      ^'  British     Guiana.-*      (Simpkin, 

J340.) 
Scott- Elliott.    C,    F.      "  Chile/'      (Fisher    Unwin,     1907.) 

IDS,  6d, 
ScruifgSt    W-    L*     '*  The   Columbian    and   Vpnexuelan    Re- 
publics."   (Sampson  Low,   190!.)     i^s,  64, 
TachudI,   J,   J.     "Travels   in   Peru   in    1S3S-43,"    (Bogue, 

1S47O 
Vincent,    F,    *'  Around   and   about   S»   America,*'    (Kegan 

Paulf   1S9Q.)    211. 
Wallace^    A.     R.     **  Travels    on     the    Amazon     and     Rio 

Negro,*'    (Ward  and  Lock,)    3J, 
WhjmpcTp   E,     "  Travels   among   the   Great  Andes  of   the 

Equator."    (Murray^  1S92.)     21s.  net. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PUPILS  IN  LONDON.  1 

School  hygiene  is  being'  more  and  more  recognised  as 
a  highly  specialised  branch  of  public  healthy  which,  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  children  and  to 
public  interests,  requires  for  its  administration  experienced 
and  specially  trained  medical  ofHcers.  In  London  great 
progress  has  been  made  already  in  the  direction  of  securing 
healthy  conditions  In  the  schools,  and  a  well-quali^cd 
corps  of  doctors  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  James  Kerr 
is  actively  engaged  in  further  investigating  the  circum- 
stances which  in  the  schools  must  determine  the  satis- 
factory physical  well-being  of  the  scholars. 

The  recently  published  report  teems  with  interesting 
data,  and  should  afford  comfort  to  those  educational 
pts-^imists  who  allege  that  the  energy  of  the  officials  who 
adminibier  education  in  London  is  almost  wholly  dissipated 
in  the  compilation  of  useless  statistics  and  in  securing  a 
mechanical  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  a 
rigid  system  enforced  from  headquarters.  The  report 
provides  overwhelming  evidence  that  a  scientifically  planned 
survey  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  present  pupils  is 
being  carried  out,  and  that  carefully  organised  experi- 
ments are  in  progress  designed  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  securing  satisfactory  ventilation  and  lighting  of 
class*rooms,  of  avoiding  unnecessary  mental  fatigue,  and 
of  adapting  school  curricula  to  special  needs.  The  report 
may,  in  fact,  be  commended  heartily  to  the  attention  of 
educational  administrators  and  schoolmasters  for  the  pro- 
fessional assistance  it  renders,  and  to  the  social  reformer 
and  householder  as  providing  a  valuable  indication  of  some 
of  the  good  accomplished  by  education  rates. 

So  numerous  are  the  subjects  of  interest  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Kerr,  that  it  W  possible  here  to  refer  only  to  a  few 
typical  inquiries  which  are  being  instituted. 

Mepical  Inspection   of  SEeo>JDARY  SctiooLs, 

In  April,  1906,  it  was  decided  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  periodical  medical  examination  of  pupils  in 
the  Council's  secondary  schools.  The  medical  super- 
intendence of  the  schools,  hygiene  of  buildings  and  general 
nKitters,  is  done  by  the  permanent  office  staff.  As  the 
nuijorit)  of  the  pupils  .^^e  girls  in  their  'teens,  the  in- 
dividual handling  of  these  girls  is  done  by  medical  women, 


^  Rc[x'rt  <>f  the  EducatiiiTi  Canimitlee  of  the  LondoT)  County  Cmincil 
nubmiuing  the  MepQit  of  ihe  Medical  Officer  CtducationJ  fur  the  Vear 
endsd  March  jiBif  t^j*    d6  pp.    (King.)    tj:. 


except  in  special  cases  where  they  desire  further  ( 
tion.  Each  pupil  is  separately  examined  on  ente: 
school,  and  a  regular  medical  report  form  filled 
adds  considerably  to  the  working  capacity  of  tb 
especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  prevents  illness 
can  have  access  to  lay  any  matters  which  th< 
before  the  medical  officer.  A  regular  consultatio 
therefore  arranged  about  once  in  six  weeks,  v 
pupil  may  see  the  doctor  in  regard  to  any  trouble 
her  work,  such  as  headache,  neuralgia,  son 
sleeplessness,  or  over-fatigue,  which  would 
generally  be  allowed  lo  run  on  unrelieved.  Th 
were  present  in  many  cases,  and  appreciated  th 
examination  of  their  i;hildren.  Headmistresses 
unanimous  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  impe 
this  work  in  these  scht^ots  where  the  physical  co 
the  children  is  considerably  below  the  type  of  h 
girl,  to  which  most  of  them  have  been  accustom 
feel  the  great  help  of  medical  examinations.  1 
altered  time-tables,  arranged  special  classes,  ; 
individual  arrangements  to  suit  particular  pupils 
to  the  doctor  *s  advice. 

Since  September,  1906,  Dr.  Annie  Gowdey 
Campbell  have  been  engaged  on  the  inspection  0 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  training  colleges.  ! 
girls  passing  through  their  hands.  In  the 
schools,  about  15  per  cent,  were  below  the  avei 
tion  and  24  per  cent,  anaemic.  Headaches  \ 
plained  of  by  20*5  per  cent.,  in  many  cases  witho 
cause ;  but  in  others  anaemia,  defective  vision 
troubles,  and  reading  late  at  night  were  frequei 
Exaggerated  movements,  corrugated  foreheads, 
and  somnambulism  were  met  with.  Several  casi 
strain  were  specially  reported.  Similar  condit 
found  in  the  training  colleges,  but  the  standard  • 
cleanliness,  although  not  always  quite  satisfactoi 
course,  much  higher,  and  the  use  of  the  toolhb 
understood.  The  moi^t  striking  fact  brought  t 
medical  inspection  seems  to  be  ignorance  of  tl 
elementary  rules  of  health.  A  course  of  hyg 
take  a  leading  and  prominent  position  in  the  s 
average  standard  of  physique  is  low.  The  n 
a  frequent  bath,  that  a  daily  wash  should  en- 
than  the  face  and  hands,  ani  that  the  same  un« 
should  not  be  worn  during  the  day  and  night, 
be  frequently  insisted  on. 

Dental  Conditions. 
Thc^  secondary  schools  and  training  colleges 
conditions  among  their  pupils  which,   considerit 
and    status,    are    no   better    than    the    conditions 
and    oRensivenoss    found    in    the    elementary    : 
134    boys   examined    at    Paddington    Technical 
at   Hackney  Downs,  63  per  cent,   had  two  or 
ing   teeth.     In   many   cases   there    were   spong}* 
two  had  suppurating  conditions.     Among  the  rr 
at    Offord    Road   neglect    of   the    mouth    was  g 
several   cases   had   suppurating  conditions,   the 
some    being    almost    as    offensive    as    ozcena. 
girls   of   the   secondary   srhnols,    for   aesthetic  r 
conditions    are    somewhat    better,     but    one-ihir 
improvement.     Some  never  used   a   tooth-brush, 
a  month,   or  once  a  week,    and  so  on,   and  fe' 
to    realise    the    importance    oi   the    hygiene  of 
In    the    training   colleges,    although    43    per  cei 
turned   with  dental  defects,   the  use  of  the  tooti 
attention  to  oral  hygiene  is  much  better,  althou 
yet  great  rooni  for  improvrment.     Hitherto  the 
mere  examinations  without   treatment  in  denta 
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the  employment  of  school  dentists  scarcely  a  matter 
ctical  politics.  The  experience  of  the  last  three  or 
aars  in  Germany  has,  however,  altered  this.  Prof. 
,  of  Strassburg,  from  his  dental  work  in  connection 
Jie  army,  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  preventa- 
teasures  among  the  school  children.  He  has  worked 
scheme  for  school  dental  care  which  was  taken  up 
>  municipality,  and  is  now  being  adopted  as  the 
1  throughout  central  Europe.  During  a  recent  visit 
msbtirg  this  work  was  shown  and  demonstrated, 
le  work  conducted  on  somewhat  similar  lines  in  other 
vas  also  seen  and  inquired  into. 

Fatigue. 
igne  is  nature's  danger  signal  to  prevent  excessive 
Md  tear.  It  is  almost  certainly  due  to  toxic  action, 
§tke  chemical  products,  accumulating  locally  and 
teoming  generalised  in  the  blood.  Recent  experi- 
VI  have  asserted  what  Erlich's  theories  would 
■It  namely,  the  power  of  preparing  antitoxin  which 
Ml. fatigue.  The  normal  course  of  work  indicates 
■HDe  such  changes  happen.  There  is  a  consdous- 
qI  working  more  effectively,  so  far  as  mental  work 
Loeraed,  in  the  second  or  third  hour  of  work  than  in 
nt  Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because  it  is 
ttoral  way  of  development  noticed  in  young  animals, 
HPt  always  maintained  that  the  most  educational 
<l  any  exercise  for  growing  structures  is  in  short, 
i^fioient  bursts,  with  relapses  to  comparative  quiet. 
fl^ncal  exercise  of  infants  during  evolution  of  their 
ft*  acquirements  should  tend  to  forms  explosive  in 
■fl^and  duration.  A  healthy  organism  will  not  suffer 
rMcfa  exercise.  Running,  jumping,  and  simple,  short 
Hlfft  movements  are  not  only  judicious  in  the  infant 
ritait,  but  it  is  an  educational  crime  to  withhold 
\t!  Play  can  become  a  labour,  and  organised  games 
lif weariness,  just  as  drills  or  exercises  may  be  done 
My  or  carefully  that  they  are  a  source  of  serious 
IRion  and  fatigue.  It  is  therefore  wrong  not  to 
ifhysical  exercises  of  a  simple  nature  and  plenty  of 
In  the  infants'  schools,  but  the  teachers  must  learn 
ow  almost   instinctively   what  to  avoid   and   what   is 

ly  fatigue  symptoms,  quickened  heart  action  and 
Btion,  with  flushed  face  and  sharpened  mental 
J,  are  the  very  results  wanted  by  our  scheme  of 
ses.  But  many  out-of-school  exercises,  especially 
ning  lessons  and  contests,  are  more  exacting,  because 
ition  is  impeded,  and  these  sometimes  become  most 
sting  exercises,  breathlessness  being  especially  notice- 
imong  the  young  girls.  In  contests  between  older 
particularly  if  of  different  racial  stocks,  there  may 
iiculties  if  they  are  matched  age  for  age.  The 
icies  of  development  at  each  age  must  be  respected, 
the  proper  time  the  particular  educational  tendency 
lected,  then  the  education  is  incomplete  and  defective 
ttc  respects.  The  tendency  of  the  girls  to  nurse  dolls 
the  boys  to  play  soldiers  is  absolutely  natural.  The 
I  to  exhibit  these  normal  tastes  may  be  held  to 
ie  mental  defect,  and  often  that  defect  is  efusive 
ng  shown  only  by  perverted  moral  traits. 

Effect  of  Ventilation  on  School  Fatigue. 
oe  reporting  in  1904  on  experiments  on  the  need  for 
ation  of  certain  class-rooms,  chiefly  shown  by  deter- 
ions  of  the  deterioration  of  air  by  the  carbonic  acid 
>resent,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  almost 
iicable    subjective    feelings    of    languor    and    fatigue 


noticed  in  many  mechanically  as  well  as  naturally 
ventilated  schools.  Some  mechanically  ventilated  schools 
are  almost  museums  of  mistakes ;  most  in  London  are 
failures  from  want  of  appreciation  of  the  problems  to  be 
treated,  but  the  failures  are  purely  in  matters  of  engineer- 
ing. It  only  seems  to  be  in  schools  with  warmed  air, 
where  the  air  supply  runs  up  to  about  2,000  cubic  feet  per 
head  per  hour,  that  freedom  from  the  easily  induced 
exhaustion  is  found.  Although  every  schoolroom  should 
be  mechanically  ventilated,  yet  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  low-pressure  fans,  otherwise  desirable  for  school  pur- 
poses, seem  in  London  to  be  almost  out  of  the  question 
owing  to  cost  in  space  and  material. 

From  Dr.  Haldane's  observations,  the  actual  amount  of 
respiratory  carbon  dioxide  appears  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  production  of  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  no 
evidence  can  be  obtained  of  the  existence  of  the  anthropo- 
toxin  previously  generally  supposed  to  exist.  He  favours 
the  idea  that  temperature  and  humidity,  by  interfering 
with  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body  surface,  disturb  meta- 
bolism and  induce  unpleasant  or  even  dangerous  symptoms. 
These  observations  have  been  independently  confirmed  by 
various  workers  in  the  laboratories  of  Prof.  Fliigge  at 
Breslau. 

It  has  therefore  been  attempted  to  supplement  the 
previous  observations  on  school  air  in  London  by  observa- 
tions on  fatigue,  and  also  on  the  relation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  the  working  capacity  of  the  children. 

Although  many  gaps  remain  to  be  filled  ere  these 
observations  constitute  a  complete  series,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  indicated  : 

(i)  Mental  alertness  and  accuracy  are  improved  by  two  or 
three  hours  of  school  work,  provided  that  the  atmosphere 
is  satisfactory. 

(ii)  Temperatures  above  65°  F.  give  rise  to  definite 
subjective  symptoms — slackness  and  inattention  in  some, 
headaches  in  others — although  it  is  not  easy  to  assert 
definite  mental  alteration  until  about  70®  F. 

(iii)  Symptoms  do  not  appear  at  65°  if  the  air  is  kept 
in  gentle  movement  by  a  fan  in  the  room.  At  higher 
temperatures  the  symptoms  and  mental  conditions  are 
ameliorated  by  such  movement  of  the  air. 

(iv)  With  temperatures  70°  F.  and  above,  other  factors 
being  normal,  there  are  marked  symptoms  and  very 
evident  deterioration  in  mental  alertness  and  accuracy. 

(v)  Relative  humidity  does  not  affect  the  mental  capacity 
of  children  at  low  temperatures.  Increase  of  humidity 
appears  to  increase  the  effects  of  high  temperature. 

(vi)  Carbonic  acid  gas  in  considerable  excess,  although 
not  producing  the  symptoms  found  in  a  hot  and  close 
atmosphere,  seems  to  produce,  after  a  time,  considerable 
fatigue  in  the  performance  of  mental  functions  by  the 
children. 

A  First  Year's  Course  in  Geometry  and  Physics.  Parts 
i.-iii.  By  Ernest  Young.  169  pp.  (Bell.)  25.  6d. 
Parts  i.-ii.,  separately,  15.  6d.  ;  part  iii.  only,  15. — 
This  work  is  intended  for  use  in  secondary  schools  work- 
ing under  the  Board  of  Education  regulations.  Part  i. 
furnishes  a  combined  course  in  geometry  and  physics ; 
part  ii.  contains  the  second  and  third  terms'  work  in 
geometry  ;  and  part  iii.  contains  the  work  in  physics  for 
the  same  terms.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  each  week, 
li  hours  shall  be  devoted  to  geometry  and  2^  hours  to 
physics,  i^  hours  of  the  latter  period  being  spent  in  the 
laboratory.  This  volume  will  prove  of  much  service  in 
any  secondary  school,  and  it  has  evidently  been  prepared 
by  an  experienced  teacher. 
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NATURE-STUDY   IN   SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS.^ 

By  J.  S.   Davis.   M,A. 

Vice- Principal  of  Culham  College. 

Natui^e-studit  is,  unfortunately,  regarded  by  $ome  as  a 
new  subject — sometbing'  additional  introduced  into  an 
already  crowded  curriculum.  It  is  by  no  means  new — 
Bacon  wrote  of  it,  and  U  received  the  approval  of  Milton. 
It  has  no  end^^lt  knows  no  boundaries — it  is  merely  a 
more  efficient  means  of  imparting  general  knowledge. 

Almost  any  test-book  will  show  that  we  begin  to  teach 
science  at  the  wrong  end.  Consider  how  the  student  is 
taught  the  properties  of  light — how  by  experiment  with 
the  electric  spark  he  is  shown  that  the  violet  rays  are  the 
most  refrangible  and  the  red  rays  the  le^st  It  may  be 
years  afterwards  that  he  sees  some  experiment  which 
gives,  for  the  first  lime,  a  real  meaning  to  these  words. 
Now  read  Edge  worth's  ■*  Practical  Education.**  A  boy  of 
nine  finds  a  kind  of  rainbow  on  the  floor-  He  calls  his 
sister  to  see,  and  wonders  how  it  came  there.  The  sun 
shines  brightly  through  the  window.  The  boy  moves  several 
things  in  the  room,  but  it  makes  no  change.  At  last,  when 
he  moves  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  rainbow  disappears. 
There  are  some  violets  in  the  tumbler,  which  he  thinks 
may  explain  the  colours  on  the  floor.  But  when  the  violets 
are  removed  the  colours  remain.  Then  he  thinks  it 
may  be  the  water.  He  empties  the  glass.  The 
colours  remain,  but  they  are  fainter.  This  leads 
him  to  suppose  that  the  water  and  the  glass  together 
make  the  rainbow.  *'  But,"  says  he,  **  there  is  no  glass 
In  the  sky,  yet  there  is  a  rainbow,  so  that  I  think  tht* 
water  alone  would  do  if  we  could  but  hold  it  together 
without  the  glass."  He  then  pours  the  water  slowly  out 
of  the  glass  into  a  basin,  which  he  places  in  the  sun- 
light, and  sees  the  colours  on  the  floor  twinkling  behind 
the  water  a^  it  falls. 

I    have    introiluced    this    story    to    illustrate    ihe    way    in 
which    one    should    proceed    in    nature-study.     In    this    case 
we   see    that    the   boy  had  been    trained    to   observe    and    to 
think   and   to   inquire;    and   nature-study    is    a    training   in 
observation,  In  thinking,  and  in  inquiry.     Th^  most  serious 
fault  of  the  tenrher  of  to-dny   i^  that  be  is  an  nxiinf^isher 
of  curiosity.     We  all  deaden  our  pupils'  curiosity — we  tell    , 
them    too    much — we   do   too    much    for    them.     Under    the 
lists  of  bays  and  capes,   of  kings  and  queens,   of  chemical    | 
compounds,    &c.,    we    stifle    curiosity.     We    tell    our    pupils    : 
such  a  lot,   hoping  that  some  small   percentage   may  stick 
in    their    memory.     What    we   do    not    foster    is    the    thirst 
for    knowledge — the    habit    of    inquiry.     As    with    Thomas    i 
Arnold,    so    it    should    be    with    us — it    should    be    our   chief 
business    not    so    much    to    impart    knowledge    as    to    give 
our   pupils    an    appetite    for    knowledge.     By    the    introduc- 
tion of   nature-study   the   area   of   instruction   is   not    neces-    | 
sarily    extended,    but    it    enables    us    more    thoroughly    to 
till  the  ground  which  is  already  in  our  possession,  but  not    | 
always    effectively    cultivated.     We    learn    what    wo    are    at 
the  time  eager  to  know.     We  learn  by  doing,   and  get  no 
result  for  which  we  have  not  worked. 

What  is  nature-study?  To  define  it  would  be  harmful, 
Tor  definition  involves  limitation,  and  to  limit  such  a 
study  would  be  to  hinder  its  development.  By  attending 
to  nature-study  we  do  not  despise  the  study  of  books,  but 
rather  the  former  is  an  introduction  to  the  latter.  The 
term    nature-study    has    reference     to     the    materials    con- 


1  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Headmasters'  Association,  Division  V. 
(Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon). 


sidered  and  to  the  methods  adopted.  It  aptly  ex] 
the  spirit  in  which  the  work  should  be  carried  out 
materials  are  found  in  nature,  and  the  methods  a 
methods  of  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  nature-study  is  "  nature  "-stw 
IS  the  study  of  our  surroundings.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  the  all -importance  of  environment.  If  diis  be 
then  we  should  make  the  best  use  of  this  factor.  > 
study  is  not  merely  listening  to  a  teacher  talking 
nature,  or  listening  to  one  who  tells  what  he  has  r 
seen,  or  studying  books  about  nature ;  all  these  hav 
advantages — -they  all  help  us.  But  this  is  not  i 
study.  Essentially,  Nature  is  out-of-doors,  and  to 
her  we  must  go  out-of-doors  into  Nature's  great 
lory* 

Secondly,    it    is    nature-'*  study.**     It   is  not  talk 
reading  about   nature,   it   is   not   glancing  at  the  b 
of  nature,   but  it   is  an  organised  study  of  nature 
teacher  with  the  taught. 

The  advantages  of  nature-study  are  as  nuoaer 
they  are  great*  There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject 
struct  ion  into  which  nature-study  does  not  enter: 
be  correlated  with  so  many  subjects— with  geoj 
modelling,  woodwork,  and  drawing.  Of  cours< 
correlation  must  not  be  carried  to  excess,  or  w 
arrive  at  a  state  of  affairs  such  as  this  :  it  was  su; 
that  by  such  a  correlation  you  would  one  day  have  i 
on  the  bee,  then  you  would  sing  about  the  bee,  thei 
about  the  bee,  then  read  about  the  bee,  then  dr 
bee,  then  paint  the  bee^  and  by  the  end  of  the  w 
would  be  sick  of  the  bee.  Do  not  do  this,  but  so  i 
matters  that  each  subject  in  its  turn  is  made  the 
of  many  others  w*hich  are  grouped  around  it,  and 
means  the  pupils  learn  to  see  the  relation  whidi 
between  various  natural  objects. 

But  for  a  moment  consider  the  relations  of  natu 
to  art,  to  music,  poetry,  literature,  philosophy— na 
to  theology ;  for  who  can  study  the  growth  ever 
much  despised  wayside  dandelion  and  not  recogr 
reverence  there  the  workings  of  the  Hand  of  G 
Tennyson  has  it  : 

''  Flower  in   the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

1   hold  you  here,  root  and  all,    in  my  ham 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,   root  and  all,   and  all   in  all 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.*' 

Nature-study  has  a  great  power  of  interest — it 
on   through  nature  to  nature's  God. 

Now  I  contend  that  nature-study  should  be  th< 
tion  subject  of  every  school  curriculum.  In 
place,  it  is  the  subject  most  interesting  to  younj 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  naturally  interested  i 
and  plant  life.  Do,  then,  let  us  follow  their  lead 
them  the  best  conditions  for  nature-study. 

Secondly,  there  is  one  Cause  of  everything,  an 
is  the  work  of  His  fingers.  Thus,  then,  in  all  thin 
must  be  an  underlying  unity.  Nature-study  helps  t 
to  adjust  more  clearly  his  relation  to  God,  to  n 
and  to  Nature  herself. 

Thirdly,  by  means  of  nature-study  the  pupil  leai 
reverence  for  life  which,  alas  !  is  often  so  sadly 
in  child  nature.  He  learns  sympathy  for  the 
forms  of  life — nature-study  has  such  a  refining  ir 
It  widens  and  deepens  the  outlook  of  the  student, 
makes  that  outlook  brighter  and  fuller,  for  it  enat 
to  see  things  in   a  true  perspective — it   gives  him 
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jpe,   the   hearing   ear,    and    the    understanding    heart, 
NijmI  is  made  to  realise  with  Wordsworth  that  he  is — 

"  ft*eJI  pleased  to  recognise 
III  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purer  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide  and  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

are  many  aims  of  nature-study,  but  perhaps  the 
Inportant  should  be  to  awaken  interest  in  one*s 
Mings,  to  cultivate  the  higher  nature,  cEsthetical, 
l»  and  spiritual,  and  to  devcJop  the  intellectual 
Our  aims  in  schools  should  be  to  promote  in- 
work  and  the  student's  love  for  the  subject*  The 
must  be  taught  to  work  as  an  individual  as  well 
Utober  of  society.  He  must  be  trained  In  the  habit 
rwenoe  and  love  for  things  of  nature,  for  man,  and 
He  must  have  the  habit  of  exact  observation, 
and  reflection. 
itF  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  nn 
study  of  nature — advantages  common  to  all — 
during  school  life  or  after  school  days  are  over, 
I  come  to  the  more  practical  part  of  my  paper,  viz., 
secondary  schools  a  proper  and  useful  study  of 
!  may   be  organised. 

first  place,  we  must  have  a  scheme*  I  think  all 
to  that,  akhough  us  to  the  rigidit>'  and  elas- 
that  scheme  people  will  differ.  Now  1  have  known 
18  schools  schemes  drawn  up  and  rigidly  adhered  to, 
what  be  the  rifcumstances.  The  teacher  had 
^nd  a  set  plan  which  he  tenaciously  held  to,  and 
be  turned  from  it  by  wind  or  rain,  snowstorm 
e.  Do  not  do  this— draw  up  a  general  season 
but  woe  be  to  that  rash  individual  who  dares  to 
(te   to   nature's   productions— disappointment  only 


lin,  some  head-teachers  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
[y  for  their  teachers,  who  have  to  follow  that 
•elosefy.  This  leaves  no  room  for  the  individual 
to  use  his  own  brains  for  his  own  class — it  destroys 
ralily— it  limits  the  study  where  no  limitation  should 
This  may  be  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  a  young 
who  has  had  no  experience  i  but  even  here  1  doubt 
risability  of  it;  for  I  maintain  that  the  best  teacher 
ire-study — the  one  who  can  best  awaken  enthusiasm 
dass — is  the  teacher  who  learns  nature-study  with 
15,  who  is,  as  it  were,  a  discoverer  on  the  same 
his  pupils. 

ik  the  best  plan  is  to  let  each  teacher  have  a  sug- 

scheme  of  work— a  kind  of  general  guide — but  let 

^ect    and   elaborate    according    to    the    needs    of    his 

If  the  class-teacher  docs   this,    he   has  a  clear  and 

idea   of   the  subject   in   his   mind   and   the   way   in 

be  intends  to  treat  it,  and  the  side-lights  he  intends 

to  bear  upon  it.     Surely  by  this  means  the  teacher 

wre    confidence,    and    the    pupils    reap    a    greater 


not  only  must  we  have  a  scheme,  but  it  must  be 
one — one  which  is  workable ;  and  there  are  two 
icntiafs  of  a  good  scheme  : 

I  first  place,    the  scheme   must   provide   work,   and 
with    which   to    work,    on   a    line    with    a   pupil's 
slate  of  development.     It  is  of  the  highest  import- 
graduate  both   work  and  material  so  that  it  shall 

tnighly  suitable  to  the  stale  of  development  of. the 
question. 

»dly,  the  scheme  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings — the  work  must  be  suited  to  the 
environment ;    and    this    brings    me    to    the    scheme 


itself.  I  have  heard  it  said — I  have  had  it  said  to  me— > 
**  Ah  3  yes,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  with  your  college 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  but  what  can  one  do  in  the 
heart  of  a  large  town — shut  in  on  all  sides  by  chimney- 
stacks?**  But  the  beauty  of  nature-study  ts  that  it  knows 
no  limitation — it  goes  on  for  ever  in  city,  town,  and 
country,  For  example,  if  your  school  is  in  a  seaport 
town,  then  make  the  students  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  a  seaport — ^let  them  study  the  locks,  seashore, 
fish,  tides,  waves,  &c.  If  your  school  is  in  the  country, 
then  your  work  is  light  indeed.  It  is  the  easiest  task 
possible  there  to  infuse  into  the  pupils  a  love  of  nature — 
there  to  follow  nature  and  nature ^s  ways  in  almost  every 
direction.  In  the  country  Nature  has  surrounded  us  with 
her  beauties — she  has  scattered  her  treasures  lavishly  in 
field  and  wood  and  hedgerow.  Surely,  then,  we  have 
ample  material  for  nature-study  and  ample  opportunity, 
and  consequently  it  becomes  to  a  greater  degree  our  duty 
to  study  nature  systematically.  But  in  the  country  there 
is  a  great  temptation  merely  to  collect.  Now  making  a 
collection  has  some  value,  but  unless  carefully  watched 
this  will  make  nature-study  very  superficial — nothing  will 
be  assimilated — and  every  day  natural  history  is  becoming 
more  and  more  choked  with  unassimilated  facts.  Train 
the  nature-student  to  work,  and  to  think  upon  what  he 
works. 

But  if  your  school  is  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  city  your 
task  is  more  difficult — nevertheless,  it  is  far  from 
impossible.  Nature^study  can  go  on  there  just  as  freely 
as  in  the  country  ;  it  is  nature-study  of  a  different  type, 
but  it  is  still  nature-study.  In  this  case  a  scheme  may  be 
drawn  up  by  which  the  pupils  shall  study  field  botany  in 
a  public  park  or  by  means  of  flowers  and  plants  grown  in 
the  school  buildings  or  school  garden.  Plant  life,  animal 
life,  and  atmospheric  phenomena  may  very  profitably  be 
studied.  Even  in  the  elementary  school,  where  the  intelli- 
gence is  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  in  the  secondary 
school,  much  useful  work  has  been  and  is  being  done  In 
the  direction  of  nature-study,  even  in  lite  busiest  towns* 
There  are,  alas  1  only  too  many  of  us  who  have  long  out- 
grown our  childish  joy  in  the  all-wonderful  ivorld  around 
us.  We  should  be.  not  only  observers  of  nature,  but 
sharers  in  its  pure  joy ;  as  with  Wordsworth  : 


"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  i  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy,** 


J 


It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  here  in  this  short  pA] 
to  give  suggestive  schemes  suitable  to  the  varying  m 
of  various  schools.  I  have  merely  shown  that  wherever 
the  school  may  be  situated — whatever  be  its  circumstances 
— there  nature-study  can  and  should  be  taught.  In  a 
school  this  work  should  be  both  incidental  and  systematic. 
By  incidental,  I  mean  that  no  time  is  allotted  to  it  upon 
the  time-table— for  much  of  a  pupir*  interest  in  nature  is 
spontaneous,  and  this  should  in  every  way  be  encouraged. 
For  the  systematic  work  in  naturi>study,  perhaps  the  best 
time  upon  the  time-table  is  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
or  afternoon,  after  some  fatiguing  lessons.  If  you  cannot 
set  apart  a  separate  lime  for  it,  then  perhaps  you  could 
work  it  into  the  other  lessons  of  the  week.  Doubtless 
many  will  consider  that  much  of  what  I  have  said  is 
more  applicable  to  the  elementary  school,  where  one  deals 
with  younger  children.  That  may  be  so,  but  1  venture 
to  say  that  a  great  deal  can  be  applied  to  the  secondary 
schools — for  in  the  matter  of  nature-study  we  are  all 
children,    and   in    the    case   of   schools    where    nature-study 
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has  not  yet  been  taken  up,  we  cannot  begin  too  simply. 
However,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  suitable  to  those 
of  riper  years.  I  cannot  do  better  than  outline  a  scheme 
of  my  own,  which  I  have  for  several  years  followed  with 
no  small  success,  and  that  with  young  men  all  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.  My  object  has  been  to  find  out  how 
far  their  powers  of  observation  have  been  developed,  and 
to  train  them  to  use  their  eyes  properly — that  is,  I  have 
made  the  nature-study  work  as  heuristic  as  possible.  For 
the  first  ramble  I  send  them  out  singly — note-book  in 
hand — in  a  certain  direction  for  a  certain  time,  and  when 
they  return  they  are  to  show  me  by  their  notes,  specimens, 
and  conversation  what  of  interest  they  have  seen.  If  I 
find  any  one  student  has  not  seen  much,  then  I  have  my 
material  to  work  upon — I  have  to  show  him  how  to  see — 
I  have  more  or  less  to  direct  his  observations.  If  he  has 
seen  much,  doubtless  I  find  that  he  is  more  interested  in 
one  branch  of  natural  history  than  in  another,  and  so  I  let 
him,  to  a  certain  extent,  specialise.  For  the  second  ramble 
I  send  them  out  in  twos  or  threes,  having  made  no  pre- 
paration, but  hoping  they  will  show  an  improvement  and 
make  use  of  my  little  previous  talk  to  them. 

For  the  third  ramble  I  take  out  the  students  in  parties  of 
ten  or  a  dozen,  and  think  aloud.  This  may  seem  a  strange 
expression,  but  I  will  explain  myself.  I  previously  take  a 
short  walk  (always  short,  for  to  take  a  nature-study  ramble 
it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  miles — a  few  yards  will  often 
suffice),  and  take  note  of  things  likely  to  be  of  use  to  me. 
Then  the  students  follow  me — each  has  his  note-book — he 
•does  not  speak  to  me,  neither  do  I  speak  to  him  ;  but  I 
go  along  slowly,  just  as  if  I  were  alone,  noticing  things 
and  thinking  about  them,  reasoning  and  classifying — only 
I  do  it  aloud.  The  students  take  note  of  what  I  notice, 
they  see  the  way  in  which  I  attack  the  ramble,  and  see 
what  use  I  make  of  my  observations.  When  I  return  I 
put  together  all  I  have  noted,  and  try  to  set  my  observa- 
tions in  some  useful  order.  Then  I  discuss  the  ramble 
with  the  students.  Now  this  may  sound  difficult,  and  I 
admit  that  it  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible ;  and  of  the 
value  of  it  I  have  no  doubt.  If  anyone  has  not  previously 
seen,  he  now  sees,  and  sees  more  intelligently.  For  the 
fourth  ramble  I  send  them  out  in  small  parties  in  different 
directions,  and  the  results  of  this  ramble  are  generally 
very  gratifying.  On  the  fifth  occasion  I  again  take  them 
out  in  parties,  and  direct  their  observations ;  this  time  I 
talk  to  them  and  they  to  me — in  fact,  we  all  learn 
together.  I  take  th^m  in  a  certain  direction  for  a  special 
object — it  may  be  to  study  the  structure  and  growth  of 
various  trees,  or  the  flowers  of  the  hedge,  or  the  work 
and  flow  of  a  river,  or  the  geology  of  the  surrounding 
district.  For  the  sixth  and  successive  rambles  I  send  the 
students  out  with  special  objects  in  view. 

By  this  time  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  have  shown  a  special 
liking  for  one  branch  of  the  study,  and  will  have  decided, 
under  the  <:juidance  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  teacher,  to 
follow  out  as  far  as  possible  research  work  (for  such  it 
really  i^)  in  one  or  more  departments  of  natural  history. 
All  that  remains  for  the  teacher  to  do  now  is  to  direct  the 
pupil's  work — to  help  him  in  his  difficulties  and  to  suggest 
experiments  which  he  might  profitably  carry  out.  It  will 
be  well  now  and  again  to  send  out  each  pupil  for  quite  a 
general  ramble,  to  prevent  him  from  working  in  a  groove. 
I  feel  sure  that  if  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  the 
pupil  in  the  proper  way,  there  will  be  little  for  the  teacher 
to  do — enthusiasm  will  do  the  rest. 

If  vou  cannot  spare  time  on  the  time-table  for  nature- 
study,  tlien  do  as  I  have  done — work  it  side  by  side  with 
practical    science.     This    can    very    easily    be    done    if    you 


have  a  large  class  for  experimental  sdeooe — k« 
in  for  science  and  send  some  out  for  nature^tud} 
time  change  round.  Keep  a  register  of  what  each 
done,  and  you  will  find  that  in  this  way  much  got 
will  be  done,  both  in  science  and  nature-snidy. 

I  have  said  that  enthusiasm  will  do  most  of  tl 
for  you.  This  is  true,  but  sometimes  stimuli  an 
sary.  A  few  of  these  I  will  very  briefly  mention, 
have  a  school  garden  make  use  of  it — let  the  pupi 
the  soil,  the  use  of  manures,  the  rotation  of  cr( 
Do  some  indoor  work,  watch  the  growth  of  plant 
study  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  such  like.  A 
calendar  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  may  be  a 
calendar  showing  the  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  which  ar 
to  be  found  at  certain  times  ;  but,  better  still,  it 
simply  a  chart  filled  up  day  by  day  with  the  obse 
of  the  pupils.  It  may  contain  the  name  of  a  first 
ance,  showing  where  it  was  found,  by  whom  fou 
giving  any  remark  which  may  be  considered  us 
healthy  rivalry  will  be  set  up — a  rivalry  which 
found  of  great  value  even  in  the  case  of  young  me 

An  aquarium  may  be  set  up  at  very  little  cost, 
be  looked  after  by  two  or  three  chosen  pupils.  1 
development  of  fish,  frogs,  &c.,  may  be  daily 
Similarly,  a  vivarium  may  be  established,  in  whi< 
specimens  of  flowers  are  kept.  At  the  school  keep 
gauge,  a  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer, 
and  dry-bulb  thermometer,  and  let  the  pupils  nw 
daily  observations  and  "  plot  "  curves  to  sh 
variations. 

Again,  hold  annually  an  exhibition  of  nature-stu< 
I   have  tried  this   and   found  it   a   great  success, 
sections  are  formed,   and  each    student  enters  for 
more  sections.     Entries  for  this  exhibition  should 
some    long    time   previous,    so    as    to    ensure  its  t 
presentative    of,    say,    a    year's    work ;    otherwise 
develop  into  a  show  of  things  just  got  up  for  the 
Kach   exhibit    must   represent   systematic   work.    1 
only  a   few  of  the  many  ways   in   which   nature-st 
be    encouraged — others    will    occur    to    the    teacte 
proceeds. 

I    cannot    conclude    this    paper    without    mentio 
dangers    which    may    be    encountered.     In    the   ii 
there  is  the  danger  of  working  in   a  groove  :  x\ 
goes  through   the  same  course  term  after  term, 
constantly  go  over  the  same  ramble,    with   the  r 
the   teacher   and   taught   soon    learn    a    long  list 
but  little  about  nature.     Secondly,    there   is  the 
the    exclusive    use    of    superficial     observations, 
disastrous.     Observations    are    of    very    little    val 
some  real  use  is  to  be  made  of  them. 

I    will    conclude    by    quoting    a    golden    rule :   ! 
the    pupils    anything    which    they    can    find   out 
selves.     Let   them   learn   by   doing.     WTien   narur 
taught    from    the    book    it    becomes    worthless   a 
study,    even    though    interesting    information   is 
Let    it    be    our    aim,    not    to    train    botanists  or 
or  zoologists,   but  to   train   men    and   women  to  1 
thoughtful,    accurate,    and    sympathetic.     Let   us 
that  love  of  nature  which  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  our  literature  and  art,  and  let  us  always  remci 
we    must    be    nature-students    before    we    can   b< 
teachers.     If   we  can   arouse   the    enthusiasm  of 
better  appreciation  of  the  works  of  nature,  we  s 
accomplished    a    great    deal ;    for    surely    the  stud 
facts  of  nature  is  a  discipline  which  cannot  fail  ti 
those   mental   powers   which   all   lovers  of  educatio 
strive  to  cultivate  and  strengthen. 
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ORV  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

teenth   century  saw   iti   England,   as   in   Europe 

cessation   of  in t credit  m  fn attars  ecclesiastical. 

i  concerned  then  either  with  dynastic  strug^gles 

mmercial    and    colonial    rivalries.      The    cotise- 

Ihat  Europeans  in  general,  and  Englishmen  in 
orgot  the  ideals  of  the  seventeenth  and  previous 
r  regarded  them  as  aatiquated.     ft   was  thenj 

that  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
abllshed  or  unestablished,  became  '*  tolerant  " 
ther,   a  tolerance   which  arose  largely  from  in* 

0  the  old  questions  of  controversy.  Among 
s   that   were   then    forgotten   was   the   fact   that 

aU  Churches  was,  or  at  least  had  been,  to  be 
nt  of  men,  that  is,  to  be  a  State,  The  Papacy 
urche^  which  regarded  that  institution  as  neces- 

Christian  Church  had  forgotten  it  least,  an<i 
in  reHj:jious  matters  awoke  in  England  with 
Evangelical  revival  ^'  and  afterwards  -with  the 
lovement,"  we  here  came  to  realise,  at  least 
lat  still,  as  of  old,  the  Church  Is  a  State.  It 
penalties,  revenues,  armies.  It  is  aggressive 
Eiscipliocs  its  subjects  at  home. 

this  reason— that  the  Church  {however  con- 
'ssentially  a  State — ^that  we  do  not  consider  it 
hts  column  to  remark  on  some  phenomena  that 
Led  the  attention  of  Englishmen  during  the  year 
wing  to  a  ctose,  When^  In  18S6,  an  Act  of 
extended  the  lega!  hours  of  marriage  in  this 
m  10  a,m.  to  3  p.m.,  it  was  found  that  the 
Church  was  thus  different  from  that  of  the  lay 
t  since  the  matter  was  ecclesiasticaUy  un- 
there  was  no  diiRcuky  in  the  Convocations 
r  to  bring-  the  two  once  more  into  conformity, 
ar  the  lay  State  has  again  changed  the  law  of 
and  the  consetjuence  is  a  controversy,  partly 
in  character.  Between  the  various  authorities 
spoken,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  Whether 
law  of  the  Church  of   England  separate   from 

State,  whether,  if  so,  it  should  or  should  not 
and,  if  not^  what  the  legal  results  will  be,  are 
i  most  discussed.  We  are  reminded  of  the  time 
Jtate  had  no  law  on  marriage,  when  the  whole 
'as  left  entirely  to  the  Church,  so  that  in  a 
t  for  a  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  the   King 

sought  such  a  decree  from  the  Pope, 

lie  Churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  too,  there 
tly  be^n  developments  which  can  only  be  under- 

1  we  remember  the  State  nature  of  the  Christian 
n  1870,  when  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility 
1  and  made  a  matter  of  faith,   there  were  some 

not  acci?pt  the  dogma,  and  were  therefore  eE- 
\   the  Church   as   rebels.     They   form   the  "  Old 

party,    and,    since    their   original    leaders    have 

I,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance.     And 

seems    to    be    another    movement    within    the 

hurch.     Conflict  has  arisen  between  old  and  new 

thought.  The  head  of  the  Church  has  decided 
,  and  those  who  will  not  obey  the  constitutionally 

are  regarded  as  rebels.  Excommunication  has 
I  employed.  The  rebels  are  outlawed,  as  we 
'  in  lay  matters.  So  began  the  conflict  with 
-o  began  the  conHirt  with  DoUinger, 

ftrliament  of  man,  ihe  federation  of  the  world," 

ind   dig|>ersed*     Do    the    '*  war   drums    throb    no 

Are  the  "  battle  flags   furled  "?    Or  are   there 


still  '*  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,"  while  *'  the  end  is  not 
yet  "?  There  have  been  many  such  disappointments. 
Dante  in  13 10  expected  that  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  the 
Emperor  Henry  VH-,  would  restore  the  Roman  Empire  to 
its  former  greatness  and  bring  about  the  millennium. 
But  the  Empire  for  which  he  hoped  was  destined  to  sink 
still  further,  not  to  rise  again,  Dante  *s  great  enemy, 
Boniface  VI l!,,  had  issued  the  Bull  Cleriiis  Laicos  in 
1296  to  prevent,  if  possible,  wars  between  Christian 
princes,  at  least  at  the  cost  of  Church  revenues.  But 
Edward  of  England  outlawed  the  clergy  in  reply,  and 
Philip  of  France  did  worse.  General  Councils  in  the 
fifteenth  century  might  end  th«  Schism,  but  they  could 
not  reform  the  Church  *' in  head  and  members,'*  and  the 
mediaeval  Church  went  on  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Since  that  time  States  have  become  more 
separatist,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  came  to  base 
themselves  on  nationality,  a  principle  which  does  not  tend 
to  mutual  love. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

StR  Arthisr  Rltcker,  principal  of  the  University  of 
London,  will  resign  next  September  the  position  he  has 
occupied  for  seven  years  with  such  conspicuous  success. 
The  foUovvmg  resolution  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  :  '*  That  the  Senate  have  re- 
ceived with  sincere  regret  the  announcement  by  Sir  Arthur 
Riicker  that  he  wishes  to  relinquish  office  on  September 
30th,  190S,  and  record  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
services  he  has  loyally  rendered  to  the  University  as  prin- 
cipal since  its  reconstitution, " 

The  North  of  England  Education  Conference  of  January 
next  is  to  be  held  at  Sheffield.  There  will  be  two  united 
morning  conferences  on  January  3rd  and  4th.  At  the  first 
the  subject  will  be  the  functions  of  a  modern  university, 
and  it  will  be  introduced  by  Prof.  W,  M.  Hicks,  F.R.S., 
Mr,  J,  H.  Hichens,  and  Mr.  A.  Mansbridge ;  at  the 
second  the  discussion  will  be  on  the  mode  of  preparation 
of  the  primary  teacher  before  entering  the  training  college, 
and  papers  will  be  read  by  Miss  Byles,  Mr.  A.  J.  Arnold, 
and  Prof.  Mark  R.  Wright.  There  wiU  be  four  sectional 
meetings  in  the  afternoon  of  January  3rd:  (i)  Medical 
inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools;  papers  by  Drs,  Clement  Dukes  and 
R.  H.  Crowley,  (ii)  The  teaching  of  history  ;  papers  by 
Mr.  H.  J,  Snape  and  the  Rev.  ProL  G.  H,  Godwin,  of  the 
University  of  Durham,  (iii)  HoJiday  and  open-air  schools; 
papers  by  Messrs.  C,  H.  Wyatt  and  Ernest  Gray. 
(iv)  Compulsory  attendance  at  evening  schools  1  papers  by 
Messrs.  J.  Crowther  and  J.  H*  Reynolds,  Three  sectional 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of  January  4th  : 
(i)  Treatment  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  their  after-care ;  papers  by  Miss  M*  Dendy  and  Dr. 
T.  H,  Openshaw.  (ii)  Housecraft  in  schools  for  girls; 
papers  by  Miss  Maud  Taylor  and  Miss  Cleghorn.  (iii)  The 
cultivation  of  artistic  perception  in  children ;  papers  by 
Messrs.  T.  R,  Ablctt  and  J,  A.  Pearce,  Prof.  M.  E. 
Sadler  has  accepted  the  position  of  president  of  the  con- 
ference. Tickets  of  admission  can  be  obtained  free  from 
the  joint  honorary  secretaries »  Education  Office,  Leopold 
Street,   Sheffield. 

A  HOLIDAY  course  for  foreigners  will  be  held  at  the 
Universiiy  of  London  in  the  summer  of  1^,  and  will,  as 
in  former  years,  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Walter 
Rippmann.  The  full  course  will  last  from  July  20th  to 
August  14th.     The  number  of  students  must  be  limited  if 
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they  are  to  receive  that  individual  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  stay  in  London  profitable ;  students  should 
therefore  make  early  application,  which  should  be  written 
in  English.  Tickets  will  be  allotted  as  applications  are 
received.  Distingxiishing  features  of  the  course  are  the 
lectures  treating  of  English  literature,  institutions,  educa- 
tion, and  art ;  the  systematic  study  of  English  phonetics ; 
the  classes  for  conversation,  reading,  and  choral  singing 
conducted  by  trained  teachers ;  and  the  organisation  of 
excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  and  around  London. 
Students  may  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
written  and  oral  English.  The  standard  required  for  dis- 
tinction is  high,  and  a  good  certificate  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  University  Holiday  Course  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  real  value  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Arrangements  cannot  be  made  for  students  who  are  only 
beginning  the  study  of  English  and  have  no  conversational 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Details  of  the  lectures  and 
classes,  and  forms  of  application  for  admission  and  for 
accommodation,  may  be  obtained  on  or  after  April  ist. 
All  communications  referring  to  the  holiday  course  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  Extension 
Board,  University  of  London,  South  Kensington,  London, 
S.W.,  and  the  words  '*  Director  of  the  Holiday  Course  ** 
should  be  written  in  the  top  left  corner  of  the  envelope. 

L 'Entente  Cordiale  offers  for  competition  among 
members  of  either  sex  of  university  colleges  two  scholar- 
ships of  ;^20  each.  The  examination  will  be  held  on 
May  i6th,  1908,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
French  Masters  in  England.  The  paper  will  consist  of  a 
passage  of  French  to  be  translated  into  English  and  one 
of  English  into  French,  and  of  an  essay  or  letter  in  French 
on  a  given  subject.  A  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the 
most  proficient  competitor  of  each  sex,  and  the  successful 
competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  at  one  of  the  French 
universities  with  which  L'Entente  Cordiale  is  in  corre- 
spondence, either  a  summer  course  in  iqo8  or  a  regular 
session  in  1908-9,  and  to  undergo  an  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  session  should  an  opportunity  be  ofTerod  by 
the  university  authorities.  Applications  should  be  sent  to 
M.  Belfond,  Broglence  Villa,  Melrose  Terrace,  West 
Kensington  Park,  W.,  on  or  before  May  5th,  1908. 

The  twelfth  of  the  series  of  edurationnl  pamphlets  being 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  deals  with  the  education 
of  the  cottage  and  market  gardener  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  it  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  one  of  II. M.  inspectors, 
who  has  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our  rural 
population,  discusses  the  question  so  far  as  it  concerns  I 
both  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  in  the  country. 
Speaking  of  the  rural  grammar  schools,  Mr.  Dymond  says  I 
they  have  not  done  much  in  the  past  to  promote  rural 
prosperity  ;  they  have  rather  tended  to  educate  their  pupils 
out  of  rural  industry  than  into  it.  What  we  need,  if  rural 
grammar  schools  are  to  afford  some  preparation  for 
country  pursuits,  is  that  in  all  such  schools  the  sciences 
should  be  taught  in  relation  to  rural  surroundings.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  teach  the  principles  of  science  from 
examples  which  are  familiar  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
country  school  as  from  those  which  are  not,  while  by 
doing  so  these  principles  are  brought  home  to  every  boy 
because  the  illustrations  appeal  to  him  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  those  of  the  boys  who  are  to  follow  rural  pursuits 
are  obtaining  knowledge  about  rural  things  which  will  be 
invaluable  to  them  when  they  leave  school. 

Mr.   Dymond  thinks  that,  as  a  rule,  practical  gardening 
is   not   a  suitable   subject   for   secondary   schools.     What   is 


needed  is  a  practical  course  of  the  physiologr  of  pi 
in  relation  to  the  soil.     The  work  in  the  laboratory 
be   accompanied   by    practical   experiments  in  the 
garden.       The    students     should     unite    in    cultiv: 
botanical   garden,    and   use   the    vegetable  garden  ; 
to  the  school  for  studying  different  methods  of  proi 
and   so  on.     Field   experiments    should  be  made  t 
soils  and  subsoils,   and  the  character  of  the  flora 
on    different    classes   of   land.     The    great  difficult] 
way  of  introducing  such  work  into  rural  secondar; 
is,  says  Mr.   Dymond,  that  the  science  masters  ha 
themselves    learnt    what    abundant    illustrations    1 
science   teaching   the   surroundings   provide.    The 
summer    vacation    courses    at    agricultural   colleg 
means  of  remedying  the  defect  is  pointed  out,  bul 
is  said  as  to  the  desirability   of  rendering  more 
the  position   of  science  master  in   such  schools,  s 
may  be  more  worth  while  for  teachers  in  this  p 
make    sacrifices    to    qualify    themselves    in   the 
indicated. 

The  **  Practical  Guide  to  Schools,  Tutors,  an 
tional  Homes  for  Boys  and  Girls,  in  Great  Britai 
the  Continent,"  issued  by  Messrs.  Truman  and  I 
educational  agents,  of  Holies  Street,  Cavendb* 
W.,  should  prove  of  assistance  to  parents  and  oth< 
duty  it  is  to  arrange  for  the  education  of  childj 
their  care.  This  comprehensive  guide  contains 
information  concerning  more  than  1,000  scho 
spectuses  and  views  of  which  can  be  obtained  01 
tion  to  the  agents.  The  guide  is  divided  into  tei 
according  to  the  character  and  fees  of  the  e< 
institutions  dealt  with,  and  each  of  these  sectior 
divided  according  to  locality.  The  particulars 
about  the  schools  included  in  the  directory  are  c 
tical  and  helpful  character,  and  should  assist  th 
to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  educational  faciliti 
locality  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  price  of 
is  6d.,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  com 

New  instructions  with  regard  to  the  treatm 
fectious  diseases  have  lately  been  issued  by  th 
Minister  of  Education.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
throat  is  now  made  a  notifiable  disease,  and 
is  made  to  extend  to  all  places  outside  the  sc 
infected  children  are  likely  to  consort  with  ot 
phylactic  measures  are  recommended  to  teacher; 
serum  treatment  in  case  of  exposure  to  diph 
daily  disinfection  of  nose,  mouth,  and  throat  ii 
ments.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  advised  to 
doctor  in  case  of  doubt  about  tuberculosis.  « 
sputum  may  be  examined.  Instruction  in  t 
matters  of  health  is  recommended  to  teachers 
history.  If  tliey  pay  attention  to  the  subject  « 
knowledge  they  communicate  will  reach  the 
lead  to  co-operation  between  school  and  honn 
greatly  to  be  encouraged.  Circumstances  aloni 
when  a  school  should  be  closed.  In  a  day  scht 
is  often  cflfective,  but  in  a  boarding  school  the 
be  directly  opposed  to  the  expectation. 

A  TRUSTWORTHY  coach  to  private  students 
material  for  modern  language  teachers  are  to 
the  interesting  little  French  magazine  entitled 
which  is  published  in  England  on  Fridays.  Its 
Each  number  contains  a  copiously  illustrate< 
grammar,  supplemented  by  a  **  missing  word 
and,  further,  a  series  of  well-chosen  sentences 
tion    into    French.     An    English    classic   author 
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B  in  continuous  prose,  a  key  to  which  and  to 
exercises  is  given  either  in  the  same  or  the 
lumber.  Other  welcome  features  are  the  concise 
relebrities  of  literature  and  science,  selections 
ch  poets  and  philosophers,  tales  of  travel,  a 
>vel,  and  helps  in  mastering  difficulties  of  pro- 
A  translation  competition  takes  place  every 
1  is  open  to  all  paying  the  annual  subscription 
iller  particulars  of  the  magazine  can  be  obtained 
R.  Desouches,  **  Dunleary,"  Victoria  Road, 
Ifield. 

Rcently  published  special  report  on  education  in 
>f  Europe  much  praise  is  awarded  to  the  Leav- 
:ate  examination  in  Sweden,  especially  for  its 
and  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
trk  required.  The  former  aspect  is  well  illus- 
(le  choice  of  subjects  for  the  essay  in  the  mother 
en  at  the  winter  examination,  November,  1907  : 
abject  may  be  chosen  :  (i)  the  persecution  of 
ians  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  (2)  how  Rome 
Greece;  (3)  Napoleon  I.*s  personality;  (4)  the 
fleets  of  the  period  of  liberty  on  the  internal 
t   of   Sweden ;   (5)  description   of  some   Swedish 

historical   importance ;   (6)   the   main   routes  of 

d     commerce     in     our     days ;     (7)     leguminous 

I     our    most     important     iron     ores     and     their 

(9)    what    district    of    Sweden    appeals    most 

you? 

number  of  the  Education  Gazette,  published  by 
ment  of  Public  Education  at  Cape  Town,  refers 
I  for  economy  in  all  educational  work  in  Cape 
he  directions  in  which  economy  is  to  be  prac- 
ndicated  very  clearly.  In  the  first  place,  the 
tes,   it  will  not  be  possible  to  sanction  increases 

salary   grants,    nor    will    grants    for    additional 

authorised  unless  in  exceptionally  urgent  cases. 

in  the  establishment  of  new  schools,   it  will  be 

o   limit    fresh   grants    to   cases   of   crying   need. 

pupil  teachers,  no  change  will  be  made  in 
ants ;  opportunity,  however,  can  be  taken  in 
hen  new  engagements  can  be  entered  into,  to 
ing. 

•d  to  applications  for  new  grants  for  rent, 
^nt  is  made  that  the  Cape  Education  Depart- 
ontinue  to  decline  to  give  any  direct  assistance, 
igh  in  ordinary  circumstances  such  aid  might 
Where  repairs  are  necessary,  the  expenditure 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
inder  the  head  of  "  general  maintenance  "  is 
t  be  desirable.  Long  though  this  list  is,  it  does 
t  the  cases  where  a  lowering  of  expenditure 
)ked  for  by  the  Department.  Whatever  the 
es  to  which  this  need  for  rigid  saving  is  due, 
at  economy  will  not  be  purchased  at  the  expense 
y,  and  that  the  earliest  opportunity  will  be 
-evert  to  the  ordinary  scale  of  increases  in 
laries. 

)  to  press  the  programme  of  the  January  con- 
gachers  arranged  by  the  London  County  Council 
3lete.  We  are,  however,  permitted  to  make  a 
announcement.  The  meetings  will  be  held  on 
d  to  4th  inclusive.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
vill  be  **  Nature-study  and  the  Teaching  of 
*  Elementary  and  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
anual  Work  in  the  Lower  Standards,'*  and 
g  Experiments  in  Elementary  Schools.*'    Appli- 


cations for  tickets  of  admittance  may  be  made  to  Dr. 
Kimmins,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  W.C. 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  director  of  education  at  the 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  London,  has  just  been  created 
a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Polar  Star  by  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Such  a  decoration  is  a  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  development 
of  technical  education  in  London.  So  successful  has  this 
work  been,  that  it  has  frequently  attracted  the  attention 
of  educational  authorities  in  foreign  countries,  who  have 
sent  representatives  to  study  the  system  employed  by  Mr. 
Mitchell.  The  success  attending  Mr.  Mitchell's  work  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  at  present  the  number  of  members  and  students 
is  upwards  of  17,000. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin  has  issued  a  statement  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Scheme  during  the 
year.  It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  October  term  was  160.  For  the  present 
year  seventy-three  scholars  were  elected,  forty-five  of  whom 
were  from  the  United  States,  eight  from  Canada,  six  from 

'  Australia,  five  from  South  Africa,  five  from  Germany,  and 
one  each  from  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  Newfoundland,  and  New 

j  Zealand.  Three  States  of  the  American  Union  failed  to 
supply  qualified  candidates.  The  three  scholarships  pro- 
vided for  Rhodesia  were  not  taken  up. 

Mr.    T.    a.    Lawrenson,    M.A.,    B.Sc,    formerly   of   St., 
I   John's  College,   Cambridge,   and  at  present  headmaster  of 
the   Runcorn   Secondary  School,   has  been   appointed  head- 
master of  the  Westoe  Secondary  School,  South  Shields. 

SCOTTISH. 

The  report  on  secondary  education  in  Scotland  which 
has  just  been  issued  is  a  particularly  welcome  document, 
as  it  clears  up  several  questions  that  have  for  some  time 
been  in  dispute.  The  new  regulations  as  to  grants  for 
secondary  schools  are  amplified  and  explained.  Specialisa- 
tion, after  the  intermediate  certificate  stage,  is  not  only 
to  be  allowed,  but  will  be  encouraged.  It  is  recognised 
that  pupils  at  this  stage  are  required  at  present  to  keep 
fully  abreast  of  too  many  subjects,  but  there  is  small  hope 
of  general  relief  until  the  university  bursary  requirements 
are  radically  altered.  As  matters  are  really  moving  at 
last  in  university  circles,  the  prospect  of  reform  in  the 
strongholds  of  mediae\'alism  are  not  so  hopeless  as  they 
seemed  even  a  year  ago.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
danger  of  overlapping  that  exists  in  certain  populous 
centres  \vhere  more  than  one  authority  is  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  secondary  education.  This,  however,  is  a 
danger  on  the  right  side,  and,  if  there  is  only  a  sufficiency 
of  funds,  is  no  danger  at  all,  but  a  genuine  advantage. 
A  majority  of  districts,  especially  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas,  suffers  from  precisely  the  opposite  defect — a 
single  authority  but  an  insufficiency  of  funds.  The  Depart- 
ment has  already  granted  special  subsidies  to  schools  in 
such  districts,  but  much  more  requires  to  be  done  before 
opportunity  is  equalised  for  the  rural  and  town  child. 

That  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  commercial 
education  is  by  no  means  encouraging.  Only  ten  candi- 
dates were  presented  for  the  commercial  certificate,  and 
only  two  passed.  These  results  are  so  unsatisfactory  that 
one  is  inclined  to  ask  if  there  is  not  something  wrong 
with  the  nature  of  the  test  set  and  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  commercial  education   laid  down.     Two  passes   in  com* 
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mercial  education  in  a  country  so  dependent  on  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  as  ours  would  look  bad  for  our  future 
trade  if  the  certificates  or  the  training  on  which  they  are 
given  had  any  value.  Let  us  hope  they  have  not.  What- 
ever blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Department  for  the 
character  of  the  commercial  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  as  the  report  states,  the  real  onus  must 
fall  on  our  business  men.  **  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
real  progress  (in  commercial  education)  can  be  hoped  for 
until  men  of  business  realise  that  lads  who  become 
apprentices  at  fourteen  years  of  age  cannot  possibly  be 
expected  to  have  received  anything  that  is  worth  calling 
a  commercial  education,  and  that,  if  the  prospective 
apprentice  is  to  undergo  any  proper  discipline  of  the  right 
kind  at  school,  he  must  remain  there  until  he  is  seventeen, 
and  must  consequently  have  privileged  treatment  accorded 
him  in  respect  of  salary  or  position  when  he  does  enter 
an  office.**  These  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion. No  inducement,  but  rather  the  reverse,  is  at  present 
held  out  to  our  youth  to  remain  at  school.  If  they  do, 
they  find  themselves  playing  the  drudge  to  companions 
who  left  school  years  before  them  with  little  education. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  M.P.,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  present- 
ing diplomas  to  more  than  two  hundred  school  teachers 
attending  Saturday  classes  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art, 
referred  to  the  work  carried  on  in  that  institution.  It 
is  known  and  appreciated  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  Of  the  many  features  of  which  the 
governors  have  good  cause  to  be  proud,  the  attendance  of 
the  school  teachers  in  such  large  numbers  must  be  one  of 
the  foremost.  The  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  devotion 
of  those  who  give  up  so  much  well-earned  leisure  to  equip 
themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their  work  are  highly 
gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
education.  The  benefits  to  the  students  themselves  and  to 
the  country  at  large,  not  only  of  the  work  done,  but  of 
the  example  set  in  this  respect,  seem  to  Mr.  Sinclair  to 
be  extremely  high. 

Principal  Donaldson,  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
students  at  St.  Andrews  University,  said  that  in  Scotland 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  likely  to  become  much  more 
attractive  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  Education 
(Scotland)  Bill,  which  he  confidently  looked  for  next 
session,  would  secure  for  teachers  fixity  of  tenure  and  a 
worthy  pension  schmir.  If  the  conditions  of  service  are 
made  satisfactory  in  this  respect  there  will  be  plenty  of 
rtH:ruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  Principal  Donald- 
son is  one  of  the  few  university  professors  who  have  main- 
tained a  close  per>onal  association  with  the  general  bodv 
of  teachers.  On  »i(V«ral  occasions  he  has  rendered  signal 
service  by  taking  up  tho  cause  of  his  less  fortunate 
brethren,  and  teachers  hav«>  always  listened  with  respect 
to  his  opinions.  They  tru>t  his  optimism  on  this  occasion 
may  be  justified  by  events.  All  the  same,  it  will  be  well 
for  ambitious  youths  to  delay  rushing  into  the  profession 
until  some  of  these  rosy  visions  have  taken  more  definite 
shape ;  otherwise  they  may  find  themselves  numbered 
among  what   Hi^m.arck  rall«*d  iho  AhUnrittttcn   Proletoriat. 

TnK  Scottish  Art  T«aohrr>'  Association,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Induration  Depart nitnt,  ha<  rest>lv«'d  to 
organist'  a  national  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  th*-  Development  of  Drawing  and 
.Art  Teaching,  which  i<  to  Ix*  held  in  London  in  August, 
iQcv*N.  For  this  purpcs.'-  it  is  propo^rd  to  have  a  pre- 
liminary exhibition  in  Kdinburi^h  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.      In    ord«T    to    maki-    this   exhibition    representative 


of  the  whole  range  of  drawing  and  art  teaching  i 
land  and  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  congress  cxfu 
committee  in  charge  is  asking  for  the  co^yperatio 
parties  interested.  The  range  of  work  will  embra< 
mens  from  all  classes  of  schools — kindergarten,  elei 
secondary,  continuation,  and  technical. 

The  success  of  the  proposed  Technical  College  I 
deen  is  already  assured.  Including  the  ;{r40,ooo 
by  the  Education  Department,  upwards  of  ;{^ioc 
been  obtained.  The  question  of  the  annual  ma 
of  the  college  has  been  agitating  the  promoter 
scheme.  Dr.  Struthers  at  a  recent  conference  ^ 
was  able  to  assure  them  on  this  head.  He  remin 
that  in  the  recent  Education  Bills  for  Scotlai 
provision  for  such  institutions  was  made,  and  h< 
that  any  future  Bill  would  make  similar  provisioi 

Dr.  Arthur  Somervell,  inspector  of  musii 
Board  of  Education,  gave  an  address  to  the  I 
Musical  Association  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  of 
versity.  Dr.  Somervell  said  that  music  is  tr« 
much  as  innocent  recreation,  and  is  apt  to  b 
into  a  corner  in  these  strenuous  times.  But  musi 
considered,  is  one  of  the  greatest  harmoni: 
humanising  influences  in  the  world.  Music 
earliest  and  easiest  means  at  our  disposal  for  c 
sensitiveness  to  the  higher  rhythms  and  producing 
tive  power.  Everything  in  the  universe  acts 
through  rhythm,  and  responsiveness  to  music  is 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  sensitivencs 
rhythm  in  all  things. 

IRISH. 

The  autumn   meeting  of  the   Schoolmasters*  A: 
was    mainly    devoted    to    questions    concerning   t 
mediate    rules    and    programme,     but    two    other 
were    introduced    by    Mr.    Houston,    of    Coleraim 
One  was  a  proposal  to  give  a  favourable  recepti< 
appeal  of  Lord  Roberts  to  have  all  the  youth  of  ih 
instructed  in  military  drill  and  in  the  use  of  the 
to  consider  its  introduction  into  all  Irish  secondar 
This  was  adopted.     The  other   was   a  suggestion 
duce   Esperanto  as  a  subject  of  school  education, 
was  less  favourably  considered     and  postponed  f< 
The  association   is  strongly  opposed   to  the  rules 
gramme    for   the   current    year,    and    is    anxious 
for    iQoq    should    be    submitted    to    the    consults 
mittee    before    being    laid    on    the    table    of    the 
Commons.       The     award     of     exhibitions     and 
criticised  on   the  ground  of  the   inequality  of  th 
tion    to   the   different   courses ;    thus   classics  rect 
/'815,    girls   £^7 ;    modern    literature,    boys   ;i*i. 
i    ;£ri,3(K);     mathematics,     boys     jCS3»7t     pirl^    -£"': 
mental    science,    boys    ;^  1,072,    girls    ;6303.     ITi' 
I    tion    further    disapproves    of    the    admission    of 
I    from   the   national   schools   without   cxperimentAl 
:    the   intermediate  examinations,    and   urges  upi»n  1 
I    to   use   more   economy    in    the   use    of    its   funds, 
larger  percentage  may  reach  the  schools. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  has  also  forwarded  a  ttu 
the  Intermediate  Board  dealing  with  the  recent 
exhibitions  and  prizes.  It  points  out,  first,  that  ti 
t)f  exhibitions  has  been  largely  reduced,  and. 
I  that  the  values  are  diminished.  It  then  shows 
amount  awarded  in  exhibitions  per  student  pa 
examinations  has  gradually  decreased  during  th« 
years,    being   in    1903   £1   9s.   6d.,    in    1904  £1  ' 
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jfs  II.  2d.,  in  1906  175.  I  id.,  and  in  1907  125. 
Wig  esliibitions  and  prizes  together,  it  then  shows  that 
Mdgbitr  the  grade  the  smaller  the  total  amount 
ded,  while  the  amount  per  student  is  actually  less 
m  junior  than  in  the  preparatory  grade,  being  115.  gd. 
A  junior  and  £i  in  the  preparatory  ;  and  it  suggests 
iMM  the  amount  of  the  preparatory  grade  prize  fund 
Wnitafy  fixed  at  £^  ^or  every  student  passing,  so  in 
itibti  grades  there  should  be  a  definite  amount  awarded 
pUfS!^^-mod  that  if  the  total  amount  must  be  lessened, 
should  take  place  in  the  prize  funds  and  not 
and  number  of  the  exhibitions. 

\- 

has  also  forwarded  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Birroll 
klnif.-^lnt   how    seriously    the    work    of    the    schools    is 
Ip«n#i7  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  grants.    There 
iJbMD  m  drop  from  ;£'58,ooo  to  ;^5o,ooo  in  the  last  three 
|b^«iOe  the   number  of  pupils   presented   for   the   ex- 
continues  to  increase.     The  average  grant  per 
JkMifaUen  from  £y  55.   in    iqo3  to  ;^4  $s.  in   1907, 
ih  it  pointed  out   that   in    England   and   Wales   the 
^nm    the   Board   of   Education    increase   from   year 
in  their  total,   and  in   the  present  year  are  being 
a   much   more  generous   scale   per   pupil ;   and 
are    no    local    grants    in    Ireland,    while    in 

^    _ the    local    grant    amounted     in     1904-5     to 

pi6o^'-«r  nearly  twice  the  sum  received  by  all  Irish 
j!i»  '^^Mm  the  Intermediate  Board.  It  is  suggested 
t'WheciihMige  in  the  system  of  grants  foretold  last  Easter 
:ellor  of  the  Exchequer  offers  an  opportunity 
ing  and  enlarging  the  grants  to  Irish 
flchools. 

(ional   committee   of   the    Classical    Association 
is  well  pleased  with   the  result  of  the  circular 
the  autumn.     It  has  received  sufficient  support 
its   proposal   to   start   an    association,    and    it   is 
to  hold  its  first  general  meeting  in  January  in 
Butcher,  M.P.,  who  has  consented  to  act  as 
I  of  the  association  for  the  first  year,  will  preside. 
of   classical    studies    seems    likely    to    revive    in 
classical  societies  are  being  formed   in  several 
sity  colleges.     That  in  Trinity  College  entered 
^IwoofKi   year   in   November,    when    a   lecture   of   re- 
interest  was  given   under   the   presidency  of  Dr. 
^•by   the    Right    Hon.    Mr.    Justice    Madden,    Vice- 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  on  early  classical 
n   Ireland,   with   special   attention   to  the  sixteenth 


f-BlRRBLL  has  more  than  once  in  the  last  two  months 
declared   his   intention    next   year   of   introducing 
rliament   a    University    Bill    to    satisfy    the    claims 
Catholics  to  higher  education,   but  he  has  also 
clear    warning    that,    although    he    is    willing    to 
pc^itical  career  on   this  question,   it  can  only  be 
r  a  willingtiess  on  all  sides  to  make  concessions, 
this  is  shown  there  will  be  no  University  Bill 
Parliament.     It   is   hoped   that   this   will   be   taken 
as  everybody  now  desires  the  matter  to  be  closed. 
/ance  is  genuine,   and   is  doing  much  mischief  to 
iitry.     It  is  well  sometimes  to  remember  the  saying 
ihe    best    is    the    enemy    of    the    good.'*    That    the 
fid  for  higher  education  is  increasing  is  clearly  demon- 
id   by   the  numbers  entering   for   the   examinations   of 
loyal    University.     They   were    1,898   in    1881-2.    2,894 
oa,  and  4,115  in  1907.     At  Convocation  the  Chancellor 
down   certain   factors   as   desirable    for   a   satisfactory 
Be  of  university  education  :    (1)    the   safeguarding   of 


religious  desires ;  (2)  encouragement  of  emulation  between 
different  universities ;  (3)  the  combination  of  residence, 
teaching,  and  examination  so  far  as  possible ;  (4)  cheap- 
ness of  education ;  and  (5)  an  effort  to  provide  work  for 
graduates. 

The  second  number  of  the  Irish  Educational  Review, 
that  for  November,  is  interesting  reading.  The  first 
article  is  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  on  the  Queen's 
Colleges ;  the  second  is  in  Irish ;  and  others  deal  with 
changes  in  primary  education  in  Ireland,  the  training  of 
the  voice,  the  philosophy  of  Herbart,  school  attendance, 
the  teaching  of  history,  and  education  as  a  science. 

The  fourth  number  of  vol.  vii.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  is 
extremely  good  reading ;  it  contains  more  than  200  pages 
with  numerous  illustrations,  and  is  published  at  6d.  It 
appeals  to  all  interested  in  education,  fishing,  or  farming, 
using  these  words  in  their  widest  sense.  It  contains  in 
full  the  first  vice-president's  farewell  address  to  the 
council ;  the  address  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  assistant  secre- 
tary, delivered  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  on  **  The 
Fifnctions  of  the  Department  in  Relation  to  Rural  Indus- 
tries " ;  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Green's  official  report  on  the 
question  of  a  Government  brand  for  fish  cured  in  Ireland. 
It  has  also  a  summary  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  of  1906,  and  articles  on  Winter  and  Summer  Dairy 
Farming,  the  Construction  of  Piggeries,  the  Cost  of  Forest 
Planting,  the  Prevalence  of  Potato  Blight,  Duck-keeping 
as  an  Industry,  the  Cultivation  of  Osiers,  and  Cider- 
making.  The  second  of  the  illustrated  articles  on  technical 
schools  deals  with  Ballymoney.  The  first  was  on  the 
Belfast  school,  the  largest  in  Ireland ;  the  second  shows 
what  is  being  done  in  a  small  town  of  some  3,000  in- 
habitants. The  site  was  granted  by  Lord  Antrim  at  the 
rent  of  is.  per  annum.  The  building  was  erected  at  the 
cost  of  ;£ri,500,  secured  on  the  rates.  The  estimated  in- 
come is  ;£r420,  and  expenditure  £-\7i,  while  there  is  an 
accumulated  fund  of  £^A^3'  The  principal  rooms  are  for 
manual  instruction,  domestic  economy,  science  laboratory, 
and  art  instruction.  The  equipment  of  the  school  cost 
nearly  ;£ri,30o.  The  total  number  of  students  for  last 
session  was  237,  and  these  took  487  classes. 

WELSH. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  for 
Intermediate  Education  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  year 
1906-7.  There  are  ninety-five  county  schools  in  Wales, 
under  the  charge  of  seventy-four  headmasters  and  twenty- 
one  headmistresses.  There  are  266  assistant-masters  and 
262  assistant-mistresses  on  the  staffs  of  the  schools.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  nineteen  masters  and  nineteen 
mistresses  as  compared  with  last  year.  There  is  thus  in 
the  Welsh  county  schools  a  total  of  623  teachers.  There 
are  in  the  schools  thirty  trained  certificated  teachers, 
seventy-four  certificated  teachers,  fifty-four  teachers  who 
hold  the  Cambridge  University  diploma,  four  teachers  who 
hold  the  London  University  diploma,  and  eighty  teachers 
who  hold  teachers'  diplomas  or  certificates  from  various 
other  sources. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Welsh  county  schools 
is  11,577,  viz.,  5,648  boys  and  5,929  girls.  The  total 
number  in  1905  was  10,413,  thus  showing  an  increase  of 
1,164.  With  regard  to  the  examinations,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  average  cost  per  school  is  £}i  25.  8d.  ; 
the  average  cost  per  school  of  inspections  is  ;£J'20  35.  9^., 
whilst   that   of    the   administrative   work   of    the    Board   is 
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;£'i9  i<w.  3d.  Thus  the  average  cost  per  school  of  the 
examination  and  inspection  (together  with  necessary 
administration)  comes  to  £^0  175. 

In  the  general  report  of  the  Board  it  is  hoped  "  that 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  ensure  that  the  provision  of 
education  of  a  true  secondary  type  shall  be  ample  to  meet 
all  needs,  both  in  accommodation  and  equipment.'*  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  increasing  correlation  with  the  home 
environment  of  the  Welsh  child.  **  One  pleasing  symptom 
of  this  development  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  children  studying  Welsh  in  the  county  schools  has 
doubled  during  the  last  two  years." 

The  following  passage  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
place  of  the  Welsh  county  school :  **  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  much  of  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Welsh  county- 
school  system  has  been  due  to  the  historical  unity  of  the 
schools  and  to  the  resultant  position  of  strength  which 
they  occupy  in  the  imagination  and  regard  of  the  Welsh 
people,  forming  one  whole  in  the  national  life.  The 
schools  stand  before  the  nation  not  as  weak  and  isolated 
units,  or  as  small  and  unrelated  local  groups,  but  as  •ne 
system  with  common  aims  and  aspirations,  combined  with 
much  freedom  of  individual  development,  and  unified 
through  a  public  body,  whose  members  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  governing  forces  of  the  national  life." 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  county  schools  by  pupils 


RECENT    SCHOOL   BOOKS   AN 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Langnagei. 

Vivent  les  Vacances  I     By  Cl^mencc  Saunois.    ' 
iHlackie.)     15.— Miss  Saunois  has  already  made 
with    her    attractive    book   "  L'Anniversaire  de 
I  n  the  present  volume  she  again  shows  her  skill 
li^^htly  and  pleasantly  of  girls,   and  for  girls, 
are  animated  and  natural,  and  gain  not  a  little 
n  ally  excellent  pictures  by  Mr.  (or  Miss?)  R.  I 
nates  deal  largely  with  the  position  of  pronouns 
in  some  cases  French  expressions  are  rendered  i 
1  his   occasionally   goes   too    far,    as   in  the  not 
trois     ans—She  is  three  years  old."    A  vocabul 
j^tven.     The  text  is  well  printed;  we  have,  how 
n  dozen  slips  in  the  punctuation. 

Molikre,  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Edited  by  1 
\vi+i44  pp.  (Dent.)  is.  6d.  net.— We  are  % 
that  Dr.  Spencer  is  continuing  his  edition  o 
plays,  for  he  has  long  been  a  devoted  student 
and  his  fine  scholarship  and  admirable  reserve  1 
foctly  for  the  work.  His  preface,  glossary,  ar 
"  Les  Femmes  Savantes  "  could  not  easily  be  s 

Lahiche  et  Delacour,  La  Cagnotte.  Edited 
Farnsworth.  ix+134  pp.  (Heath.)  i5.  y 
really  the  kind  of  thing  we  want  to  read  in  c 
probably  all  right  on  the  stage,  where  the  broa 


is    improving.     In    1904,    345    per    thousand    pupils    stayed       ^^^^  j^^  occasional  justification ;  but  in  print  the 


over  six  terms ;  in  1905  the  number  was  358  per  thousand. 
The  length  of  stay  has  improved  in  thirteen  out  of  the 
sixteen  counties,  and  the  slight  decline  in  the  remaining 
counties  is  due  to  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  in  those  counties.  1 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  suggestions  with  re-  | 
gard  to  the  county  schools  is  that  of  regarding  the  county 
rather  than  the  school  as  the  unit  for  the  purpose  of  a 
complete  curriculum.  The  report  of  the  Central  Welsh 
Board  points  out  that,  in  so  far  as  the  older  departments 
of  the  curriculum  are  concerned,  the  differentiation  of 
schools  would  be  a  very  difficult  problem.  "  There  is. 
however,  no  reason  why  some  progress  should  not  be  madf 
in  respect  of  commercial  and  technical  departments.  If 
the  highest  work  that  can  reasonably  be  attempted  in 
schools  is  to  be  successfully  accomplished  in  these  depart- 
ments,  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  designate  a  fev 
schools  for  that  highly  specialised  work." 

In  addressing  the  meetings  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Edward  Davies  Chemical  Laboratories  at 
Aberystwyth,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, showed  great  insight  into  the  educational  system 
of  Wales.  He  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  university 
system  in  Wales  had  been  undertaken  by  the  people  for 
the  people.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  for  instancf. 
nearly  ;^i20,ooo  had  been  subscribed  for  the  Universilv 
College  at  Aberystwyth,  and  this  sum  had  been  contributeil 
by  100,000  separate  donors.  During  the  same,  period  a 
sum  of  between  ;^8o,ooo  and  ;£'ioo,ooo  had  been  con- 
tributed for  the  intermediate  schools.  He  added  very 
suggestive  advice  :  **  Money  was  needed,  not  for  the  r'  - 
mission  of  fees — fees  are  very  low  in  Welsh  colleges- 
but  for  improved  equipment.  They  could  not  save  mor* 
improvidently  than  by  stinting  and  starving  their  educj- 
tional  equipment,  and  the  danger  was  of  spreading  out 
the  curriculum  too  widely.  He  who  strives  to  embran 
too  much  grasps  very  little.  At  the  present  time  it  wouUi 
i?€  wise  to  aim  at  greater  concentration  and  co-ordination/" 


(.reatures,  with  their  vulgarity  and  slang,  bcc 
repulsive.  The  notes  are  good  on  the  whole; 
supplies  French  slang  the  notes  give  American 
and  so  our  pupils  will  get  a  pretty  extensi 
vocabulary  from  reading  this  book. 

A  First  German  Course.  By  J.  B.  Joerg 
Joerg.  192  pp.  (Cassell.)  is.  6<i.— Accordi 
authors,  "  the  method  followed  is  a  middle  cot 
vhe  old  system  and  the  new  one,"  and  we  als 
the  familiar  phrase,  **  we  have  endeavoured 
best  points  of  both  methods."  These  profes 
cover  a  good  deal  of  old  and  not  much  n. 
present  instance  we  have  translation  ever>wl 
of  grammar ;  a  very  large  number  of  words 
excellent  illustrations,  worthy  of  being  put  to 
The  vocabularies  at  the  end  are  incomplete ; 
German-English  contains  1,800  words,  which 
than  ordinary  pupils  can  learn  in  a  year.  T 
not  be  regarded  as  representing  any  advance 

Classics. 

Cothurnulus.  Three  Short  Latin  Historic 
the  use  of  beginners,  with  Vocabularies.  By 
iv  +  56  pp.  (Bell.)  15.— Why  could  not  th 
been  better  sewn  ?  is  our  first  question  :  it  ^ 
and  only  yields  to  violence.  Once  open,  hoi 
highly  pleased  with  the  contents.  Th( 
"  Veturia  "  (on  the  story  of  Coriolanus),  *'  I 
(on  Julius  Caesar),  and  "  Cremutius,"  one  c 
Tiberius 's  rule.  The  Latin  is  simple,  the  ac 
and  the  book  as  a  whole  admirable.  Just  th 
of  book  we  now  want  for  young  beginners 
we  recommend  it  cordially.  We  can  also 
experience  that  the  plays  act  well  on  the  s 
great  pity,  however,  that  the  long  vowels  are 

.4  First  Latin  Grammar.  By  E.  H.  Scott 
viii+150  pp.  (Blackie.)  2s. — This  book  giv 
plete    grammar,    but    the    minimum    that    < 
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V.  It  h  very  good,  in  our  opinion,  in  what  it  inserts, 
Igoienlly  in  what  it  omits.  We  think,  however,  that 
«I&tributives  ought  to  be  in  it.  The  distinction  of 
Cfaeses  into  open  and  rejected  clauses  is  simple  and 
■I,  because  it  explains  itself.  The  pages  of  examples 
MS  of  cases,  pronouns,  and  prepositions  are  also  very 
«  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  an  interleaved  book  with 
t.  examples ;  but  all  do  not  think  alike  on  that  point. 

?  Macei   Plauii   Mostellaria.       Edited    with    Notes,    ex- 


and  critical,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 
md  eAtion,  interleaved,  xxii+176  pp.  (Clarendon 
!».)  41;  6d. — Good  school  books  are  so  few  that  this, 
iMgb  fte  second  edition,  deserves  mention.  The  editor 
iiiof  jfte  first  Plautine  scholars,  and  keeps  well  abreast 
IJIMafillip ;  and  Plautus,  if  any  author,  needs  notes. 
if.ffa^ritself  is  excellent,  and  there  is  very  little  in  it 
m  Is  msuitable  for  young  readers. 

^iiFt  Aeneid,  Book  X.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Widdows. 
iHb  pp.  (Dent.)  15.  4^. — Little  need  be  said  about 
rtiiitibii,  which  is  very  much  like  others.  It  has  the 
If  iatniduction  and  notes,  which,  as  usual,  contain  a 
ti'deal  of  translation.  Nearly  all  these  translations  arc 
fianary,  and,  if  so,  they  are  bad  educationally.  There 
moeabulary. 

fpa/miary  Caesar:  de  hello  Gallico.  Books  II.-III. 
^.  Ritchie.  viii+159  pp.,  i^.  6d.  The  same, 
t  111,  alone,  15.  (Longmans.) — Besides  the  usual 
Aiclijgf  matter  on  Caesar,  Gaul,  and  the  Roman 
f^  ail  a  few  sensible  notes,  this  book  contains  the 
.«!  Jjtr-IH.,  and  on  the  opposite  pages  the  same 
ifHW^'The  simplification  consists  of  a  restatement  in 
^  illiences  of  what  Caesar  expresses  by  complex 
IfMBiQ^'  The  plan  is  very  good ;  the  only  question  is 
Mht^II  would  not  be  better  for  the  master  to  do  this 
4iMt'^|fel  a  preparation  for  the  next  day's  work,  and 
r  to  that  question  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
their  knowledge.  If  boys  begin  Latin  young, 
is  their  first  author,  they  could  not  do  better 
Mr.  Ritchie's  edition. 
fjSxercises  on  Latin  Models.  By  A.  C.  P.  Lunn. 
.(Arnold.)  15. — ^This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  useful 
^nal  exercise  book.  On  one  page  are  Latin 
with  references ;  on  the  other,  English  sentences 
tjrpes  for  translation.  A  few  grammatical  ques- 
added  to  each  exercise,  deducing  the  rules  of 
It  from  the  examples. 

English. 
l^^Camhridge  History  of  English  Literature.  Vol.  i. 
fflie  Beginnings  to  the  Cycles  of  Romance.  504  pp. 
^e  University  Press.)  gs.  net. — This  work,  which 
to  be  great  and  very  important,  is  edited  by  Dr. 
the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller, 
»:same  college.  Throughout  the  volume,  intentionally 
the  editors*  hand  or  their  fiat  is  seen  ;  with  the 
of  one  chapter,  the  book  might  have  been 
l^-so  far  as  its  style  goes,  by  a  single  scholar. 
d,  it  has  none  :  and  it  aims  at  none.  It  is  a 
ft,  informing,  Teutonic  monument  of  all  that 
I  know  about  the  actual  facts  of  our  literature 
,  tv  the  times  of  Chaucer  and  his  forerunners.  Very 
ionally  are  the  learned  writers  of  the  various  chapters 
fed  into  any  note  of  admiration  or  even  of  apprecia- 
and  the  only  one  of  tho  contributors  who  seems  for 
>inent  to  take  his  subject  cheerfully  and  lightly  is, 
e  should  expect.  Prof.  Saintsbury.  There  are,  on  the 
e,    few   quotations ;    pictures   and    all    illustrations    are 


absent.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book,  and 
consequently  its  successors,  are  not  for  the  multitude. 
It  is  a  literature  for  scholars;  and,  one  must  add  at  once, 
it  is  a  splendid  production.  The  chapters  are  taken  by 
writers  who  have  made  the  particular  sections  on  which 
they  write  their  own  ;  but  the  nomenclature  of  the  chapters 
is  new  and  free  from  the  hide-bound  divisions  we  are 
accustomed  to.  The  Runes,  Old  English  Christian  Poetry, 
English  Scholars  in  Paris,  Anglo-French  Law,  do  not 
usually  find  their  true  places  in  English  literature,  and 
the  appendix  on  early  prosody,  which  the  editors  found 
was  necessary,  is  admirable.  The  chapter  oh  the 
Arthurian  Legend  (pro-Celtic)  and  that  on  Old  English 
Christian  Poetry  seem  to  us  to  be  the  least  bookish  and 
the  most  stimulating  parts  of  the  book ;  but  the  preface  to 
the  whole  clearly  points  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the 
volume.  The  bibliography  is  beyond  praise ;  and  scholars 
like  Stephens,  Thorpe,  and  Budinszky,  unmentioned  in  the 
text,  receive  their  recognition.  Perhaps  the  volume  may 
excite  some  enterprising  publisher  to  find  an  adequate 
"  translator  '*  of  some  of  our  older  work  :  for,  with  bated 
breath  be  it  said,  Beowulf  has  not  yet  come  to  his  own. 
The  print  and  binding  are  handsome,  and  the  book  is 
cheap. 

The  Use  of  Life.  The  Pleasures  of  Life.  By  Lord 
Avebury.  (Macmillan.)  25.  net  each. — Most  of  us  know 
these  delightful  books,  and  they  have  long  been  popular 
with  many  classes  of  readers.  In  their  new  form — the 
pretty  Pocket  Classics  edition — they  will  secure  many  more 
readers,  and  we  doubt  not  do  a  great  deal  to  sweeten 
many  more  lives. 

Chaucer's  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale  and  Nun's  Priest's 
Tale.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
F.  J.  Mather.  **  Riverside  Literature  Series."  lxxix  + 
172  pp.  (Harrap.)  is.  6d. — ^This  edition  has  a  good 
introduction,  a  few  notes,  and  a  very  full  glossary. 

The  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  their  Stories,  Signifi- 
cation, and  Origin,  By  H.  A.  Guerber.  xiii  +  395  pp. 
(Harrap.)  25.  6d.  net. — ^The  idea  of  retelling  the  ancient 
myths  with  the  help  of  frequent  quotations  from  the 
English  poets  who  have  used  them  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Guerber *s  own  style  is  far  from 
faultless,  and  his  taste  in  poetry  not  exacting.  To  call 
such  a  verse  as  this  a  translation  from  Pindar  is  an  out- 
rage  on  a  great  poet : 

**  They  till  not  the  ground,  they  plough  not  the  wave. 
They  labour  not,  never,  oh  !  never  ! 
Not  a  tear  do  they  shed,  not  a  sigh  do  they  heave  ! 
They  are  happy,  for  ever  ^nd  ever !  *' 
The  "  reverence  due  to  boys  *'  (and  girls)  is  preserved,  as 
is    well,    but    not    always    happily.     "  The    sun-god    wooed 
the   girl   warmly   and   persistently,   and   at   length   had   the 
deep  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  affections  returned  " — better 
the  baldness  of  Lempri^re,   one  would  say,   than  this  sort 
of  stuff.     The  same  criticism  is  provoked  by  some  of  the 
reproductions    from    modern    paintings.       Otherwise,    high 
praise    is    due    to    the    excellent    copies    of    many    famous 
pictures    and    statues.       Indeed,     the    publishers    offer    an 
amazing  amount  of  good   print   and  good   illustrations   for 
the  money. 

Geography. 

The  "  Day  hy  Day  '*  Tellurian  and  Calendar.  (Philip.) 
305.  net. — The  simplest  way  to  illustrate  the  changing 
illuminated  hemisphere  of  the  earth  throughout  the  year, 
and  therefore  the  cause  of  the  seasons,  is  to  place  a  lighted 
lamp  upon  a  table  and  carry  round  it  a  globe  having  its 
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axis  pcmted  in  a  constont  dirc-ction.  This  method  is  to 
be  preferred  to  any  complicated  Tellurian  or  Orrery,  in 
which  more  intcre^  is  attracted  by  the  mechanical  devices 
which  produce  the  various  motions  than  by  the  motions 
themselves*  A  disadvantage  of  the  lamp-and-globe  method 
and  of  a  Tellurian  is  that  a  class  cannot  easily  see  the 
different  aspects  presented  by  the  earth  to  the  sun  at 
different  limes  of  the  year  when  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  lakes  place  in  a  horizontal  plane.  This  difrirully  is 
rojjiovcd  by  the  **  Day  by  Day  *'  Ti-llurian,  which  is 
mtsmag^Bd  so  that  the  plane  of  the  earth *s  orbit  is  vertical: 
and  the  sun  and  earth  are  therefore  seen  as  if  the  observer 
were  looking  down  upon  them  from  a  point  above  (that 
is,  north  of)  the  orbit.  The  sun  is  represented  by  a  ball 
slightly  out  of  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  and  a  6-inch  globe 
represents  the  earth,  the  two  being  connected  by  an 
arm,  so  that  the  earth  may  be  shown  revolving  around 
the  sun*  By  a  simple  and  injirenious  device,  the  axis  of 
the  earth  is  kept  in  a  constant  direction  during  the  revolu- 
tion,  so  that   the  asprct  presenlfd  by  the  earth   to   the  sun 


The  "  Day  by  Day  "  Tellurian. 

at  any  time  of  the  year  is  accurately  shown.  The 
Tellurian,  which  measures  48x55  inches,  can  be  set  up 
or  taken  to  pieces  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  it  may  be 
ftxed  permanently  upon  a  wall,  and  the  terrestrial  globe 
moved  day  by  day  in  conformity  with  the  movement  of  the 
earth.  Used  In  this  way»  the  model  may  be  made  very 
instructive,  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  geographical  laboratory.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  substitute  an  electric  lamp  for  the  globe  representing 
the  sun,  the  exact  conditions  of  illumination  throughout 
the  year  can  be  exhibited,  and  the  value  of  the  apparatus 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

H&themAtfcs. 

,4  Afo<i*T«  Arithmetic  wiih  Graphic  and  Practical 
Exercises.  Part  L  By  H,  Sydney  Jones,  xii  4-361  pp. 
(Alacmillan.)  3J. — It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  book 
that  in  it  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  course 
of  work  in  which  the  essential  parts  of  arithmetic  are 
dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  recent  recommendations.  The 
attempt  seems  to  us  to  be  very  successful.     The  expository 


parts  of  the  book  are  clear  and 
exercises  are  exceedingly  varied^  free  from 
complications,  and  yet  of  sufRcient  difficulty 
the  best  efforts  of  the  average  pupil.  The  gr 
does  not  consist  of  exercises  in  plotting  pot| 
employed,  not  only  to  illustrate  the 
metical  processes,  but  to  give  practice  in 
and  is  usefully  conjoined  with  scale  dra 
volume  covers  the  subjects  prescribed  (or  l!ie  ^ 
Cambridge  Junior  Local  examinatiofu  io  m\i 
other  examinations  of  about  the  sam6  loope^ 
the  book  well  deserves  the  considerBtioo  of 
search  of  a  work  that  is  suited  to  preseol 
volume  is  provided  with  answers  and—a  itM\ 
too  often  absent — ^a  good  index. 

The  School  Arithmetic.     By   W.    P.  Workm 

edition.  viii4-547  pp*  (Clave.)  3*.  ad.— The 
of  this  arithmetic  was  noticed  in  The  Scbc 
vol.  v.,  p.  473.  In  this  edition  the  only 
be  the  addition  of  two  chapters  on  logarilhiitt 
respectively. 

Graduated  Long  and  Crass  Tots,  By  C 
ti4  pp,  (Commercial  Education  DepartiiM] 
Chamber  of  Commerce.)  Paper  covers* 
exercises  provided  in  this  collection 
graduated ;  if  used  in  the  way  suggested  bf 
they  should  go  far  to  produce  both  speed  ind. 
the  kind  of  arithmetical  work  with  which  thi^ 
f^xamtnation  papers  included  in  the  collectkifi 
to  many. 

The    ^fethodical    AHthmetic.      By     Vt\    J. 
Parts   ii.    and   iv.,    each    34   pp.       (Dent.)     H 
part  ii.,   lid.;  part  iv,,  ad. — Paris  i.  and  iil. 
in  The  SctiooL  World,  vol.  ix.,  p»  437 
seem  to  possess  the  same  characteristics  is 
under  notice, 

Selfinoe  &nd  Teohnologf. 

T^ic  JBird  Book.  By  Fannie  Eck^orm, 
(Harrap.)  2S.  6d.— British  readers  of  Ann 
natural  history  often  find  a  difficulty  in  recogi 
the  names  employed,  animals  common  In  thi 
well ;  we  fear  the  usefulness  of  the  excellent  t 
us  may  also  be  impaired  for  this  reason.  It 
be  easy  in  such  cases  to  Include  a  table  of 
the  English  edition.  **  The  Bird  Book  "  it 
tliroughout,  but  Its  special  value  lies  in  tljo 
ment  of  some  questions  of  structure  and  gent 
of  bird  life — interesting  subjects  quite  withl 
prehension  of  young  studentii,  but  not  oft^ 
so  elementary  a  book.     A  full  tndrx  is  provkU 

School  Hygiene.  By  Herbert  Ione«. 
(Dent.)  ai.^This  little  volume  may  ba 
cordially  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and 
The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
school  planning,  the  second  with  the  means  ol 
personal  health  of  the  scholor.  It  is  deafly 
written,  and  adequately  illustrated.  Mr.  JoiMl 
an  authority  on  his  subject. 

The  Microscope  and  How  to  Vt€  it.  Bf 
White.  X+159  pp.  (Robert  Sutton.)  31.  irt 
in  microscopical  technique  who  have  not  1I 
of  direct  help  from  an  expert  can  scarcely  • 
concise  and  trustworthy  guide  than  this  liftU 
in  the  third  edition.  The  inclusion  of  0  ft) 
M.  Amsler,  on  the  staining  of  bacteria,  and 
on  the  marine  aquarium,  adds  considerably  1 
of  the  book. 
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titnmgh    Stories.      By     Constance     M.     Foot. 
(Charles  and  Dible.)     is.  6(i.   net. — ^These  stories 
as   a   vehicle    for    the    introduction    of   very 
•cience  to  children  of  from  six  years  of  age. 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

far   Plant    Description.     By    E.    Evans.     (Colne : 

)    6d. — Will  be  found  useful  to  candidates  for 

examination    in    botany    of    the    Board    of 


Art. 

^tfOM*!!  New  Drawing  Course,  Stage  VI.  By  J. 
||iMik .  Ten  sheets,  24x20  in.,  in  portfolio.  155. 
Wr%  Handbook.  87  pp. ;  plates  and  diagrams. 
64.— til  Stage  VI.  of  his  "  New  Drawing  Course  ** 
..VaHffian  has  evolved  an  excellent  scheme,  ideal  in 
which,  if  carried  out  conscientiously  and 
)  ^M  of  the  author's  intention,  will  go  far  towards 
on  of  the  desire  expressed  by  him  in  the  intro- 
l»  the  handbook,  that  is,  to  make  the  subject 
•njsgrable,  stimulating  educational  process,  and  a 
l.iminfai^  of  hand  and  eye.** 

I  map  out  successfully  a  scheme  for  a  course  of 
MtkMi  in  drawing  is  a  matter  which  involves 
Ittte  knowledge  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the  con- 
which  it  is  taught.  To  carry  out  such 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  face  of  all 
llMlf  of  administration  and  organisation,  of  unequal 
pinliMB  and  inefficient  accommodation,  involves 
;#nly^jDBOwledge  and  experience,  but  also  enthusiasm, 
nee,  and  an  untiring  industry.  The  success 
of  this  scheme  of  work  depends  therefore 
sly  on  the  teachers  to  whom  will  fall  the 
ninistering  it.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
irhich  to  our  mind  is  the  far  more  valuable 
publication),  Mr.  Vaughan  lays  down  the 
4ples  on  which  his  scheme  is  based,  and  dis- 
ji  relation  of  drawing  to  the  other  forms  of  cduca- 
irork.  Under  the  heads  of  *'  Free  Drawing,** 
or  Technical  Drawing,**  and  **  Manual 
'  he  discourses  on  methods,  styles,  materials,  and 
I  with  a  facile  pen,  and  though  his  remarks  may 
illy  trite,  they  are  generally  to  the  point  and 
Flnteresting. 

[I^iggested  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented  by 
object  seen  in  perspective  strikes  one  as  being 
convincing,  and  one  sees  little  to  choose  between 
Mr.  Vaughan  advocates  for  the  drawing  of 
on  plate  vi.  and  the  method  he  condemns,  the 
^^{mrent  difference  being  that  he  would  begin  at  the 
|[i»  whilst  by  the  other  method  one  begins  at  the 
Stht  illustrations  and  plates,  which  are  numerous 
Ml  reproduced,  are  intended  merely  to  illustrate  the 
pleo  laid  down ;  indeed,  to  quote  again  from  the 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  measure  of 
:  attained  .  .  .  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree 
teachers  put  themselves  into  the  work.**  The 
^Drawing  Course  **  may  be  warmly  commended,  not 
|4lie  primary-school  teachers  for  whom  it  is  evidently 
but  to  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  secondary, 
and  other  schools  of  a  more  advanced  type. 

a  fistapiane;  ari  Aid  to  the  Teaching  of  Model 
ttmg,  (Henry  G.  Murray,  Britannia  Studio,  Caroline 
t,  S.W.)  6d. — This  device  must,  we  fear,  be  placed 
»  category  of  mechanical  aids  to  drawing  which 
rn  expert  opinion  on  art  teaching  tends  to  taboo.  It 
ivortheless,  an  ingenious  contrivance,  consisting  of  a 
(ar  disc  of  glass,  4  in.  diameter,  with  a  small  handle 


to  permit  of  its  being  held  between  the  eye  and  the  model 
in  the  position  of  a  picture-plane.  By  means  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  ruled  on  the  glass,  the  student 
is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  apparent  inclination  and  con- 
vergence of  receding  lines.  Teachers  and  students  who 
feel  the  need  of  this  sort  of  assistance  will  find  it  provided 
in  the  **  V^istaplane  **  in  a  very  portable  and  inexpensive 
form. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  th§ 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  which  appear  in  these 
columns.  As  a  rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or 
review  printed  in  Thb  School  World  will  be  submitted 
to  the  contributor  before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism 
and  reply  may  appear  together. 

Chemistry  as  a  School  Babjeot. 

In  his  withal  valuable  article  under  this  title.  Dr.  Cohen 
criticises  adversely  certain  malpractices  of  the  schools  from 
observations  which  he  has  made  as  an  examiner;  and  he 
cites  them  as  arguments  why,  in  his  opinion,  when  a  boy 
is  destined  for  a  scientific  career,  systematic  chemistry 
teaching  should  be  postponed  until  a  foundation  in  the 
simple  branches  of  mechanics  and  physics  has  been  laid. 
It  is  curious  that  he  should  limit  his  argument  to  the  boy 
destined  for  a  scientific  career  and  it  is  not  clear  what  he 
means  by  the  systematic  study  of  chemistry — whether  he 
contemplates  an  unsystematic  chemistry  being  taught  with 
advantage.  There  are  few  who  understand  the  subject  who 
will  not  agree  with  his  individual  criticisms ;  but  surely 
they  go  only  to  show  that  there  are  wrong  ways  of  teach- 
ing the  subject  which  are  to  be  avoided — not  that  the 
subject  is  a  bad  one. 

If  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  school  curriculum 
were  considered  in  a  similar  manner,  similar  adverse  con- 
clusions would  be  arrived  at ;  the  result  would  be  the 
decision  that  no  subject  is  a  sound  discipline  and  that 
there  should  be  no  teaching  at  all — a  happy  result  perhaps, 
as  there  could  then  be  no  examinations  and  Nature  would 
not  be  interfered  with.  In  point  of  fact,  the  statement 
that  chemistry  does  not  admit  of  simple  and  logical  treat- 
ment is  the  most  unwarrantable  and  ill-advised  assertion 
a  chemist  could  possibly  make  :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr. 
Cohen  has  not  yet  grasped  the  situation  and  that  he  is 
not  in  the  least  alive  to  the  infinite  opportunities  which 
the  science  he  professes  affords  of  developing  a  scientific 
habit  of  mind.  His  article,  indeed,  is  most  interesting  as 
a  psychological  study — a  clear  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  by  the  teacher  of  scientific  method. 

Chemist. 

An  article  in  the  November  number  of  The  School 
World  raises  an  important  question — How  far  is  chem- 
istry suitable  as  a  school  subject? — a  question  on  which  I 
trust  many  of  your  readers  who  have  had  experience  of 
the  value  of  scientific  training  will  give  their  opinions. 
The  writer,  it  is  to  be  noted,  writes,  not  as  a  teacher,  but 
as  an  examiner,  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  a  professor. 
For  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  each  professor  wishes  us,  in 
our  schools,  to  teach  all  but  his  own  subject ;  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  tolls  us  to  teach  mathematics  and 
physics  well,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneunlatics,  sound, 
light,  and  heat,  and  he  can  teach  the  chemistry  ;  the  pro- 
fessor of  physics  would  have  us  send  him  pupils  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  French 
and  German  (to  enable  the  student  to  read  foreign  publi- 
cations),  and  he  would  like  physics  to  be  a  sealed  book ; 
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and  so  on  in  all  subjects.  This  is  easily  understood.  It 
must  be  delightful  to  have  pupils  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  all  things  except  that  which  you  want  to  teach  them ; 
the  results  of  one's  work  are  so  obvious  and  the  difficulties 
so  microscopic.  A  headmaster  cannot  tell,  however,  which 
of  his  pupils  will  specialise  in  chemistry,  which  in  physics, 
which  in  modern  languages,  &c.,  and  before  he  discovers, 
the  mischief  is  done,  and  the  pupils  have  been  taught  in 
school  something  of  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  to 
specialise. 

With  regard  to  chemistry  as  a  school  subject ;  as  in  the 
first  place  a  man  cannot  claim  to  be  educated  who  has  not 
some  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  school,  whilst,  further,  it  is  a  most  valuable  subject 
for  the  training  of  scientific  method.  Although  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  teach  than 
elementary  physics,  yet  I  believe  that,  well  taught,  it  is 
quite  as  valuable,  and  for  the  training  of  reasoning 
is  better  than  any  other  school  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  objections  raised  in  the  article  in  question,  I  should 
like  to  treat  them  seriatim,  because  they  appear  to  me 
to  be  difficulties  due,  not  to  the  subject,  but  merely  to 
the  method  of  treating  it.  A  teacher  working  in  accord- 
ance with  the  syllabus  published  many  years  ago  by  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  or  the  syllabus 
of  the  Irish  Intermediate  Board  would  not  experience 
them.  The  first  point  raised  is  the  difference  between  the 
behaviour  of  chalk  and  zinc  when  heated.  If  the  experi- 
ments were  done  on  two  successive  days  it  is  probable  that 
the  student  would  be  perplexed ;  but  the  heating  of  zinc 
should  be  merely  one  stage  in  the  systematic  study  of  the 
rusting  of  metals,  and  the  fact  should  have  its  proper 
place  in  the  boy's  mental  equipment.  The  endeavour  to 
obtain  oxygen  from  the  rusts — which  are  known  to  contain 
it  (though  not  known  by  this  name — it  is  probably  the 
active  part  of  the  air)  leads  to  the  further  heating  of  the 
rusts,  and  the  discovery  that  mercury  rust  is  decomposed  on 
further  heating.  This  is  quite  easy  for  the  boy  to  under- 
stand ;  he  has  no  difficulty  in  it,  though  a  professor  could, 
perhaps,  raise  one  in  his  mind.  Heat  accelerates  the  action 
— that  is  his  idea — it  may  produce  a  synthesis  or  a  decom- 
position Later  work  gives  him  many  illustrations  of 
both. 

That  the  gas  comes  from  the  chalk  and  not  from  the 
acid  should  not  be  mysterious — he  proves  it  does  so,  and 
the  proof  forms  a  most  valuable  training  in  reasoning : 
(i)  the  loss  in  heating  is  44  per  cent.,  (ii)  the  loss  by  the 
action  of  acid  is  44  per  cent.  ;  therefore  probably  the  loss 
is  due  to  the  same  gas  ;  by  collection  of  the  gas  obtained 
by  both  methods  the  identity  is  demonstrated.  That  the 
gas  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  and  acid  came  from  the  acid 
would  have  been  indicated  (this  at  an  earlier  stage)  by 
the  fact  that  by  thoroughly  heating  the  product  left  after 
the  action,  oxide  of  zinc  results.  The  difficulty  raised 
here  does  certainly  indicate  a  rather  widespread  failing  of 
teachers,  viz.,  the  neglect  of  the  examination  of  all  the 
products  of  a  reaction. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  water,  I  agree  with 
Prof.  Cohen  that  the  electrolytic  decomposition  is  unsatis- 
factory— if  only  because  it  is  a  secondary  reaction,  and 
because  it  tends  to  false  reasoning — but  it  is  unnecessary. 
The  composition  is  known  (i)  qualitatively  by  burning 
hydrogen,  and  (ii)  quantitatively  either  by  volumetric 
synthesis  or  by  passing  hydrogen  over  copper  oxide — an 
experiment  which  1  have  satisfied  myself  by  trial  can  be 
satisfactorily  performed  by  boys.  From  either  volumetric 
or  gravimetric   composition   the   other   follows,   because   the 


densities    of    hydrogen     and     oxygen    should    t 
previously  discovered. 

Similarly,   the   composition   of   hydrogen  chlor 
not   be  deduced   from   decomposition  of  the  aqv 
tion.     It    is   deduced   immediately   fn^n  the  det 
of    the    densities   of    the    gases,    and  can  be 
synthesis. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  two 
hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  do  not 
volumes  of  the  combined  gas,  to  the  boy  wh 
scientifically  trained  the  amazing  thing  is  no 
volume  is  not  three,  but  the  remarkably  simple 
relation  existing,  which  necessitates,  and  at  a 
receives,  theoretical  explanation.  He  should  at 
stage  have  found  that  while  conservation  of 
natural  law,  conservation  of  volume  is  not— 
alcohol  and  50  c.c.  of  water  do  not  form  la 
The  introduction  of  atoms  and  molecules  is  < 
sary  when  the  chemical  knowledge  acquired  req 
unifying  otherwise  isolated  facts.  In  my  own  < 
only  after  about  eighteen  months*  work  at  chei 
any  atomic  theory  is  introduced.  Again,  with 
the  formulae  HNO,  and  H^SO,,  to  me  the 
appear  unfortunate,  because,  speaking  for  mysel 
introduce  either  of  these  formulae  until  they 
found ;  and  this  determination  of  the  formul 
valuable  training,  because  it  proceeds  along  tJ 
(a)  observation  of  facts  (quantitative),  {h)  the 
tion  of  the  most  probable  explanations,  and  (c) 
by  independent  methods. 

The  use  of  a  formula  to  prove  a  chemical 
know,  very  common — like  Prof.  Cohen,  as  an 
I  have  frequently  found  it — but  this  is  due  to 
in  the  teaching,  and  not  to  the  subject  taug! 
the  fact  that  teachers  have  too  much  copied 
methods  and  tried  to  teach  chemical  theory,  an 
employed  chemistry  as  a  vehicle  for  trainia 
methods  of  observation  and  reasoning. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  badly  taught,  c 
not  a  good  subject  of  education,  but  neither  i 
subject  in  similar  circumstances ;  further,  tha 
has  been  taught  badly  very  often  in  the  pas 
other  subjects  have  also  been  taught  badly, 
however,  that  more  progress  has  been  made  < 
in  the  teaching  of  chemistry  than  in  that  ol 
subjects,  and  I  believe  that  to  the  increase 
the  man  of  science  in  improving  the  metho 
ing  science  is  largely  due  the  activity  in 
to  improve  the  teaching  in  most  of  the  sul 
school  curriculum.  May  we  not  appeal  to 
and  to  other  professors  of  chemistry  not  t 
those  who  believe  in  chemical  science  as  a  me; 
tion,  but  to  endeavour  to  assist  them  by  ir 
methods  ?  Lionel 

Central  Secondary  School,   Birmingham. 

While  probably  the  majority  of  schoolmastc 
with  much  that  Prof.  Cohen  says  in  his  ar 
November  issue,  many  will  be  surprised  at  h 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  electric  current.  .A  bo 
the  electrolysis  of  water,  and  shows  that  th( 
vitriol,  or  some  other  body,  is  almost  essentia 
the  gases  evolved,  and  learns  that  when  th 
heated  pure  water,  and  pure  water  only,  is  l 
synthesis  of  water  prevents  his  misunder: 
electrolysis.  He  accepts  this  new  power  of 
current,  and  classes  it  with  its  other  mystei 
such  as  yielding  heat  and  light,  its  use  for  nK 
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Mce-transferring  purposes.  He  cannot  explain  its 
neither  is  he  called  upon  to  do  so.  If  Prof. 
•  objection  is  valid,  the  boy  should  also  be  prevented 
sii^  that  other  intangible  mystery  called  heat,  and 
B  he  must  dispense  with  the  aid  of  solution.  All 
uale  him  extremely  if  he  attempts  to  explain  their 

for,    as    Prof.    Cohen    says,    heat    seems    to    have 

diflferent  effects  upon  chalk  and  upon  quicksilver. 
>y    is    asked    to   observe   the   effects    and   to   try   to 

what  happens  to  the  substance  investigated. 
Is  it  really  necessary  to  guard  him  from  the  know- 
if  purzling  things?     His  whole  existence  has  brought 

liiii  a  constant  succession  of  natural  paradoxes. 
fldon  of  flame,  the  buoyancy  of  balloons  and  of  steel 

the  driving  power  of  screw  propellers,  the  stability 
jdn,  and  a  multitude  of  everyday  sights  have 
1  kis  reason ;   so   much   so,    that   the   wonders   upon 

tie  law  of  reciprocal  proportions  is  based  may  fail 
pnK  him.  Contrary  to  the  doctrine  favoured  by  a 
■g  section  of  critics,  the  schoolmaster  is  usually  the 
I  ferive  the  boy's  belief  in  reason. 
I  why  should  he  be  denied  the  happy  surprises  that 
Atd  and   inspired   Priestley?    The   observant   boy   is 

to  be  stimulated  by  them,  and  they  may  enlarge 
;  duller  boy  the  capacity  to  wonder.  The  explana- 
aa  wait ;  all  too  quickly  boys  begin  to  think  that 
ioag  has  been  explained. 

htkty  all  teachers  will  agree  that  the  study  of  physics 
t  precede  that  of  chemistry  :  but  not  that  the  boy 
CItipe  the  unexplained.  How  many  boys,  unaided, 
ieAne  Boyle's  law  from   the  results  of  their  experi- 

«i  the  curve  they  draw?  And  when  the  law  is 
»  jhe  boy  can  do  no  more.  He  cannot  explain  it; 
tikl^  is  that  which  he  adopts  towards  the  action  of 
M  in  electrolysis.     The  process  is  mysterious.     And, 

li  is  to  be  told  that  men  of  science  believe  that 
ttfu  but  the  unoccupied  space  is  contracted.  The 
■lion  is  not  convincing.  And  if  he  accepts  the 
m  of  molecules  he  will  maintain  that  these  particles 
ipel  each  other. 

£fficulties  as  serious  will  lurk  in  nearly  everything 
idics— weight,     energy,     reflection,     radiation,     &c. 

when  he  makes  his  start  in  the  world,  whatever 
5  his  calling,  he  must  deal  with  many  matters — and 

»ome — which  he  will  not  be  able  to  explain.  Many 
s  have  the  greatest  faith  in  chemistry  as  a  pre- 
n  for  him.  E.  I.  Lewis. 

Ue. 

.ST  fully  realising  some  of  the  difficulties  pointed 
Prof.  Cohen,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  these  pit- 
ay,  to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided.  To  take  a  case 
t :  It  was  stated  that  no  powers  of  observation  could 
a  child  to  discover,  in  experimenting  with  zinc  and 
sat  the  gas  comes  from  the  acid  rather  than  from 

c,  and  that  he  must  rely  on  the  statement  of  the 
.  May  I  be  allowed  to  describe  how  the  problem 
tacked  in  a  class  of  my  own  a  short  time  ago? 

Je  outset  it  was  stated  that  **  it  looked  as  if  the 
of  gas  were  oozing  out  of  the  zinc."  They  were 
tminded  of  an  experiment  previously  performed,  in 
they  had  started  with  some  well-formed  crystals 
vitriol,  and  by  means  of  zinc  displaced  the  copper, 
intually  obtained,  from  the  filtered  solution,  crystals 
tally  different  kind.  This  gave  the  idea  of  displace- 
ind  the  idea  was  now  connected  with  the  experiment 

d.  Not  a  few  thought  the  two  cases  might  be 
ni8f  and  evaporation  and  crystallisation  were  sug- 
as  a  means  of  further  proof.     On  finding  crystals 


of  the  same  kind  as  before,  there  seemed  little  doubt  that 
the  zinc  had  united  with  part  of  the  acid,  and  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  gas  it  had  **  sent  out."  The  further 
information  was  volunteered  that  there  must  have  been 
something  in  the  acid  (dilute  sulphuric)  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  blue  vitriol,  because  crystals  exactly  alike  had 
been  obtained  in  both  cases.  During  the  operation  various 
questions  were  asked  by  these  young  experimenters,  such 
as  :  "  How  do  you  know  that  the  gas  did  not  come  from 
the  water  the  acid  was  mixed  with?  "  Or  again,  **  Would 
there  have  been  a  white  powder  left  if  the  acid  had  been 
evaporated  before  the  zinc  was  put  in?  "  The  answers 
having  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  the  study  of  the 
gas  itself  was  begun.  Then  different  metals  and  different 
acids  were  tried,  all  leading  to  the  same  conclusion. 

One  sees  in  this  and  many  other  experiments  of  a  similar 
kind  opportunities,  not  only  for  gaining  useful  informa- 
tion, but  also  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  reasoning 
and  imagination.  This,  combined  with  the  necessary  care 
in  arranging  and  fitting  up  apparatus,  must  surely  be 
discipline  of  a  most  sound  order.  Would  it  not  be 
dangerous  to  allow  that  the  discovery  of  pitfalls  is  in  any 
way  beneficial  to  the  young  student?  Rather  try  to  do 
away  with  the  pitfalls,  and  there  still  remains  a  wide  field 
wherein  to  work.  May  Bateman. 

The  Mount  School.  York. 

The  Refraotive  Index  of  a  Liquid. 

Mr.  Jordan's  method  of  finding  the  refractive  index  of 
water  is  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  describe  a  modification 
of  it  which  is  suitable  for  a  large  laboratory  class.     Good 
concave  mirrors  of  about  60  cm. 
radius  of  curvature   can   be  pro- 
cured at    15.    lod.   each.     If  one 
of  these   is   laid  on   a  flat  stool, 
the   point  of  a   pin   held   by   the 
clamp  of  a  retort  stand,  and  pro- 
jecting   over    the    edge    of    the 
table,   can   easily   be   adjusted  so 
that    it    coincides    exactly     with 
its    own    image    formed    by    the 
mirror. 

If  the  mirror  is  filled  with 
water,  the  pin  can  be  lowered  so 
as  again  to  coincide  with  its  own 
image.  The  distances  of  the  pin 
from  the  mirror  are  measured 
with  a  metre  scale,  and  in  this 
way  a  class  of  students  can 
obtain  results  correct  to  two 
places  of  decimals.  If  other 
liquids  than  water  are  used,  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  protect  the  silvering  at  the  back 
of  the  mirrors.  W.   D.   Eggar. 

Eton. 

Seeds  and  Beediingt. 

Teachers  of  nature-study  sometimes  cast  about  for  suit- 
able subjects  to  occupy  the  attention  of  their  classes  during 
the  winter  months.  May  I  recommend  the  study  of  seeds 
and  seedlings?  It  is  useful  to  reserve  the  fascinating 
questions  connected  with  the  germination  of  the  seed  and 
the  growth  of  the  seedling  until  the  time  when  subjects 
are  rather  scarce. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  this  work  without  undue 
delay,  some  method  of  supplying  artificial  heat  is  almost 
necessary.  The  best  method  is  to  have  a  germinator,  with 
a  tray  of  damp  sand  standing  in  warm  water.  It  may  be 
of  assistance  to  some  teachers  if  I  describe  a  convenient 
form  of  germinator,   a  form  which   has  been   successfully 
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used  bj  us  in  Leeds.  Fig.  i  g^ives  the  general  appearance 
of  the  germinator,  and  in  Fig.  2,  which  represents  a 
section,  the  internal  details  are  shown.  The  floor  of  the 
water-bath  (Fig.  3)  must  be  very  strong  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  water  and  the  sand  tray.  The  sand  tray 
is  raised  above  the  floor  by  six  hollow  supports,  which 
are  fastened  to  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  water-bath. 
The  sloping  lid  is  useful   to  allow   the  condensed   water- 


vapour  to  run  down  into  the  tray  again.  The  sand  tray 
is  made  of  zinc,  but  the  rest  of  tin.  We  use  gas  as  the 
source  of  heat,  but  a  lamp  could  be  utilised ;  and  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Smith,  tells  me  that  an  electric  incandescent 
lamp  (16  candle-power)  in  contact  with  the  underside  of 
the  bath  floor  will  be  sufficient.  As  the  water  in  the  bath 
evaporates  it  must  be  replenished,  and  the  sand  must  be 
kept    damp.    The    seeds    can    be    germinated    in    porous 
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Fig.  2. 

saucers  placed  upon  the  sand,  but  if  older  stages  are 
wanted  the  seeds  can  be  sown  in  boxes  of  sawdust  or  ev6n 
in  the  sand.  With  such  a  germinator  it  is  possible  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  seedling  work  very  considerably. 
I  indicate  below  a  very  rough  outline  of  work  : 
I.  Study  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  growth  of  beans 
and  maize,  and  follow  this  by  an  examination  of  the  main 


Plap  A^  waiter  W^^ 


features    of    a    series    of 
oldest  and  working  back 

In    order    to    have    a 
examination,  seeds  must 
two.     In  the  germinator, 
to  five  weeks  in  the  open 

2.  Compare    the    seedli 
onion,    lupine,    mustard  ; 


Fk;.  3. 

the  seedlings,  starting  with  the 
to  the  seed  itself, 
sufficient  number  of  stages  for 
be  sown  at  intervals  of  a  day  or 
a  seedling  which  takes  from  four 
can  be  raised  in  a  fortnight, 
ngs  of  oat,  melon,  date,  pine, 
take  note  of  (i)   how   the  embryo 


escapes  from  the  seed  coats,  and  (ii)  the  sotnte 
its  position  with  reference  to  the  embnro,  and 
method  of  its  absorption  by  the  embryo. 

I  hope  that  many  teachers  will  undertake  nei 
The  stages  of  the  bean  and  maize  form,  no  doabt, 
introduction  to  the  study  of  germination,  but  in  t 
parative  study  of  a  variety  of  seedlings  tbwe  is 
field  of  inquiry,  which  will  furnish  the  enthusiastic 
and  class  with  new  and  interesting  work. 

3.  Elementary  experimental  work-  (a)  To  sh( 
tion  of  maximum  growth  in  a  radicle.  K  germina 
with  a  short,  straight  radicle  is  marked  along  it 
with  equidistant  dots  of  Indian  ink.  The  pe 
arranged  that  the  radicle  will  continue  its  growi 
the  tube  of  a  thistle  funnel.  A  watch-glass  on  th 
the  funnel  and  a  piece  of  damp  blotting-paper  in 
make  an  effective  damp  chamber  for  the  s«d;  t' 
end  of  the  thistle  funnel  passes  through  a  corl 
bottle  of  water. 

(b)  In  order  to  show  the  position  of  curvature 
bean  is  suspended  by  a  needle  to  the  cork  of  a  lai 
so  that  the  marked  radicle  is  horizontal.  The  2 
bottle  can  be  kept  damp  by  blotting-paper  or 
sponge. 

(c)  The  stimulus  of  gravity  can  be  denvons 
tilting  a  bottle  in  which  a  bean  radicle  has  bee 
straight  down. 

(d)  The  stimulus  of  light  is  best  shown  by  g« 
seeds  of  castor-oil  or  sinapis  upon  muslin  strctc 
a  tumbler,  and  then  pladng  the  tumbler  in  a 
which  has  one  small  aperture  for  the  entrance  0 

{e)  The  stimulus  of  moisture  can  be  demor 
means  of  castor-oil  seeds  germinating  in  damp 
sieve.  If  the  sieve  is  suspended  in  a  bell  jar  in 
air  is  kept  damp,  the  radicles  will  grow 
through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve ;  they  can  be 
ignore  gravity  for  the  time  being  by  soaking 
with  water.  The  experiment  should  be  perfo 
dark  cupboard,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  light. 

(/)  Experiments  are  easily  devised  to  show  tJ 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  heat  when  seeds  germi 

4.  Advanced  experiments  can  be  tried  by 
children,  who  will  take  a  keen  interest  in  c 
apparatus  for  them.  Any  book  dealing  with  p 
logy,  such  as  Darwin  and  .Acton's,  will  sugg 
experiments ;  but  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
teachers  to  the  excellent  article  upon  this  si 
municated  by  Prof.  Miall  to  the  August,  1002, 
The  School  World.  This  article  should  ccn 
the  hands  of  all  teachers  wishing  to  underta 
work.  Ernest  E 

University  of  Leeds. 

The  Board  of  Education  on  the  Teaching 

The  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Board  oi 
on  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  remarkable  both  I 
contains  and  what  it  does  not  contain. 

To  take  the  last  point  first.  It  is  noticeable 
is  no  reference  in  the  memorandum  to  the  ; 
ciplinary  virtue  which  the  classicists  try  to  pen 
inherent  in  Latin.  The  Board,  indeed,  alludrt  1 
as  "  a  corrective  to  the  loose  phrasing  which  e 
from  the  syntactical  freedom  of  modern  English, 
though  by  no  means  an  unimportant  matter, 
parativcly  small  claim.  What  is  to  be  noted  : 
old  idea  that  Latin  possesses  some  mysterious 
develop  the  intellect  which  is  not  shared  by  any 
is   not   so   much   as   hinted  at   in   the  circular. 


favour  of  teaching  the  language  are  all  frankly 

the  higher  utilitarianism.     Not  Latin  in  and  for 

I   L.atin  as  a   mental  gfyninastic,   or  a  g^rlndstone 

iful   wits,   but   Latin  as  the  k<?y  to  a  considerable 

f   human   knowledg'e  is   what  we  are   called  upon 

t.      This  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  children 

ttdy  the  subjects  which  are,    in   the  best  sense  of 

,   useful,  is  no  doubt  a  great  step  in  advance »  but 

examine   the   particular   utility   which   is   claimed 

"We  find  less  reason  to  acclaim  the  wisdom  of  the 

it  reason  for  including  Latin  in  the  curriculum 
tted  :  **  No  study  of  the  development  of  European 
18  is  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  for 
contained  the  records  of  the  development  of  law, 
literature,  and  thought/*  As  the  Board  can 
Itend  to  suggest  that  the  children  in  our  secondary 
fn  to  study  the  development  of  European  institu- 
books  written  in  Latin,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
Uiat  the  language  is  to  be  studied  for  the  benefit 
few  who  wilt  hereafter  become  historians  and 
in  research,  and  who,  being  presumably  of 
^  inlcHectual  powers,  could  easily  learn  Latin  for 
fts  when  they  found  the  necessity  for  it.  But  it 
*  easier  to  appreciate  the  Board *s  arguments  if  one 
Uderstand  the  Board's  language.  What  is  meant 
<e  records  of  the  development  of  law,  religion, 
te,  and  thought*'?  '*  The  development  of  law  and 
r  is  an  intelligible  phrase,  though  it  may  be  re- 
jin  passing  that  the  records  of  the  development  of 
iDnal  religion  of  this  country  are  written  mainly, 
iatin,  but  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  but  what  is  **  the 
t  of  history'*?  If  this  ambiguous  phrase 
iply  the  history  of  Europe,  why  should  Latin  be 
the  language  in  which  its  records  must  be 
(—unless,  indeed,  the  authors  of  the  circular  regard 
telopment  of  history  '*  as  having  come  to  an  end 
biteenth  century.  What,  again,  are  **  the  records 
development  of  literature  "?  What  can  they  be 
lie  books  themselves  which  constitute  literature, 
pe  written,  not  exclusively  or  even  mainly  in  Latin, 
)I  the  languages  of  Europe?  Indeed,  the  language 
I  the  development  of  literature  can  best  be  studied 
tbiy  French,  which  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
Wslory  of  a  thousand  years ;  certainly  not  Latin,, 
has  scarcely  any  monuments  earlier  than  the 
Jl^e.  As  for  Latin  being  the  language  of  **  the 
pf  the  development  of  thought,*'  the  only  meaning 
\  possible  to  attach  to  this  is  that  the  authors  of 
liar  consider  that  the  human  mind  has  stood  still 
ice  Bacon  wrote  the  **  Novum  Organum."  The 
tntcnce,  indeed,  suggests  that  there  is  some  Rip  van 
at  the  Board  of  Education  who  has  just  awakened 
sleep  of  three  hundred  years,  and  in  whose  view 
till  holds  the  place  that  it  did  in  the  Middle  Ages 
ole  key  to  learning  and  philosophy, 
we  are  told  that  "  Latin  is  an  essential  instrument 
educated  use  of  the  vocabulary  of  English."  Tliere 
^  to  argue  this  point,  for  the  statement  contains 
refutation.  *^  Educated  use  '*  is  a  phrase  of  which 
tboy  might  be  ashamed.  If  the  result  of  learning 
t  to  write  English  as  badly  as  this,  we  can  do 
U  without  It. 

ly,  the  Board  holds  that  **  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
taary  to  any  scientific  study  of  the  Romance 
es.*'  Grateful  as  one  is  for  a  proposition  which 
ice  intelligible  and  indisputable,  one  is  bound  to 
Un  whether  the  Board  desires  Latin  to  be  taught 
Dr   the    benefit    of    the    very    few    who    will    devote 


their  lives  to  linguistics?  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the 
authors  of  the  circular  believed  that  the  principal  business 
of  schools  is  to  train  antiquarian  and  linguistic  experts,  or 
that  mediaeval  research  is  the  ordinary  occupation  of 
Englishmen  in  the  twentieth  century*  Anyone  who  adopts 
either  this  view  or  that  of  a  Rip  van  Winkle  in  White- 
hall will  find  support  lor  his  theory  in  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  in  the  circular  to  the  necessity  of  Latin  for  doctors 
and  lawyers.  Possibly,  however,  this  curious  omission 
may  be  due  to  a  fear  of  yielding  to  the  lower  utilitarianism 
and  to  a  contempt  for  base  theories  of  education  which  re- 
gard the  intellectual  equipment  of  a  boy  for  his  work  in  life 
as  part  of  the  business  of  schools. 

The  claim  that  Latin  is  **  the  most  valuable  help  to 
understanding  the  general  principles  of  European 
languages  **  is  decidedly  a  bold  one.  That  you  can  under- 
stand German  better  by  studying  Latin,  with  which  it  has 
only  a  distant  connection,  than  by  studying  German,  is  a 
theory  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  support 
it,  argument  from  which  the  authors  of  the  circular, 
perhaps  wisely,  refrain*  No  doubt  one  language  will 
always  throw  light  upon  others,  and  the  comparison  of  st 
highly  synthetic  with  a  partially  synthetic  language  is  a 
particularly  instructive  study,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  hold  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  only  eight  hours  a 
week  to  give  to  modern  languages  will  do  better  to  devote 
four  of  them  to  Latin  than  to  give  the  whole  eight  to 
f'rench  and  German. 

If,  as  may  fairly  be  presumed  Is  the  case,  the  framers 
of  the  memorandum  themselves  learnt  Latin,  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  would  seem  to  be  that  one  effect  of 
classical  studies  is  to  produce  a  class  of  departmental  officials 
whose  intellectual  sympathies  are  confined  to  linguistic 
study  and  mediaeval  research,  who  think  it  more  important 
that  one  man  should  read  Magna  Carta  in  the  original 
Latin  than  that  a  thousand  should  understand  it  in 
English,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  capable  of  deciphering 
painfully  an  ancient  chronicle  than  to  be  able  to  read 
with  interest  and  intelligence  a  modern  poet  or  philosopher. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  report  of  the 
Classical  Association  on  the  teaching  of  Latin,  and  I  see 
that  this  body  also  considers  that  "  Latin  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  modern  institu- 
tions.*' It  could  be  wished  that  the  authors  of  this 
report  had  explained  more  clearly  what  they  meant.  If 
the  word  *'  study  ^*  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  understood  by  men  of  learning,  everybody  will  agree 
with  the  dictum;  but  then  are  we  to  teach  Latin  to  three 
or  four  hundred  boys  because  possibly  one  or  two  will 
need  it  in  after  life  for  the  purposes  of  research?  On  th^ 
other  hand,  if  by  **  study  **  is  meant  no  more  than  the 
intelligent  acquisition  of  such  an  ordered  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  every  well-educated  man  should  possess,  then 
Latin  is  not  necessary*  Anyone  who  has  read  Stubbs, 
Hallam,  and  Erskinc  May  will  be  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  origin  of  English  institutions,  even  if  he  leaves 
out  the  noteSi  the  only  portions  not  written  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  G*  F.  Bridge, 

University  Work  in  the  Tr&lainl  Collegei. 

The  recent  Government  action  with  regard  to  the  train- 
ing colleges,  tending  to  make  them  less  strictly  denomina- 
tional in  character,  has  called  forth  much  comment  in  the 
Press,  and  many  conBicting  views  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  new  regulations  from 
WhitchalL 

In  contrast  to  this,  it  is  extraordinary  to  remark  how 
very  little  has  been  heard  of  the  great  change  of  attitude 
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adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  uni- 
versity work  in  the  training  colleges  ;  yet  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  not  a  whit  less  important  to  the  teacher  and  to 
his  future  than  the  question  which  is  now  so  prominently 
before  the  public. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  student's  work  in  the 
training  college  is  that  relating  to  his  professional  career. 
We  all  agree  here.  Therefore,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  neglect  on  this  side — assuming  this  to  be 
the  real  reason — the  Board  is  curtailing  and  h(»dging  in 
with  many  conditions  all  university  work.  This  branch 
of  the  college  curriculum  is  to  be  discouraged  and  neglected 
in  future — for  what?  Presumably  for  the  "  normal  ** 
work.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  only  , 
really  efficient  side  of  the  training  college  courses — as  they  • 
stand  at  present — is  to  be  abandoned  or  neglected  ! 

Were    the   colleges    really    **  training  **    institutions,    one 
might  perhaps   admit  the   wisdom   of  the  step  under   con- 
sideration.    But  does  the  Board  not  realise  that  at  present   ■ 
the  "  normal  "  side  of  the  average  training  college  is  in 
a   terribly   weak   state,    so   weak   in   some   cases   as   to   be 
nothing  more  than  a  mockery?    Students  are  not  trained   ; 
to  teach  in  our  "  training  "  colleges,  and  if  the  university   1 
side    is    to    be    discouraged    then    I    earnestly    hope    that   I 
student  teachers  will  spend  their  time  and  money  to  better 
advantage   by   taking   the   courses   at   such    institutions    as   . 
King's   College,    or   University   College,   London.     So   long   , 
as  the  normal  and  training  work  continues  to  receive,   as 
at   present,   such   an   utterly   inadequate   and   unsatisfactory 
treatment,  the  good  man  will  gain  very  little  by  entering 
an   ordinary    training  college.     For   he   will   receive   but    a 
mockery  of  "  training,"   while   he   will   be  enabled   to   get   i 
very  little  nearer  to  the  completion  of  his  degree. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  question.  This  retro-  : 
grade  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  are  distinct  signs  that  the  State  teacher  is 
beginning  to  realise  the  importance  of  his  profession,  and 
the  status  he  should  and  could  occupy.  He  realises  that  , 
he  needs  particularly  :  (i)  wide  practical  experience  in  the 
schools,  coupled  with  a  broad  and  complete  theoretical 
knowledge — this  will  make  the  teacher,  the  man  who 
understands  his  profession  ;  (2)  academic  qualifications — 
these  will  give  him  a  proper  status,  and  will  define  his 
relation  to  the  other  "  learned  "  professions,  besides  giving 
him  an  adequate  mental  discipline  and  knowledge  to  fit 
him  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  some  insidious  working  of  caste 
and  of  class-prejudice  bohind  the  action  of  the  Board  which 
is  tending  to  keep  the  skilful  and  clever  tcachor  from  a 
position  which  he  honestly  deservt^s?  Or,  is  it  that  the 
Board  is  merely  overestimating  the  value  of  the  "  train- 
ing "  which  is  at  present  given  in  the  State  colle^fs? 

Why  has  the  Government  not  taken  a  step  in  tho  for- 
ward direction  by  affiliating  all  colleges  directly  to  tli(? 
universities?  Student  teachers  could  then  graduate  as 
internal  students  by  taking  philosophy  and  i-ducation  as 
compulsory  subjects  for  *'  Final,"  while  the  remaining 
two  branches  could  be  chosen  from  the  '*  Arts  "  or 
*'  Science  "  side,  according  to  the  bent  and  capabilities  of 
the  student.  The  theoretical  work  in  pedagogy  would 
then  be  covered  in  a  far  more  adequi.te  manner  than  at 
present,  the  "  certificate  "  examination  would  be  un- 
necessary, while  every  student  would  be  required  to  pass 
a  practical  examination  similar  in  type  and  extent  to  that 
in  the  teaching  test  for  the  Ix)ndon  I'niversity  Teacher's 
Diploma.  The  student  would  then  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  not  only  was  he  obtaining  the  nccf  ssary 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  for  the  practice  of  his 


profession,   but   at   the   same   time   he   was   comp 
academic  qualifications. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  gain  the  opinions 
readers  on  these  matters,  for  undoubtedly  this 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  discoura 
versity  work  in  the  State  training  colleges  wil 
keep  the  best  men  from  the  teaching  professio 
over,  it  will  prove  a  tremendous  bar  to  the  real 
the  hopes  of  all  enthusiastic  teachers — thai  th« 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  men  and  worn 
stituting  the  most  important  profession  in  the 
(vide  H.  G.  Wells,  **  Anticipations  "). 

John 

Hornsey  Higher  Elementary  School. 

The  National  Home-Beading  Union. 

May  we  ask  for  the  freedom  of  your  columns 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  certain  important 
ments  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  worl 
National  Home-Reading  Union? 

We  feel  that  there  is  hardly  any  field  where  c 
may  be  more  helpful  than  in  the  schools  where 
of  reading  is  being  imparted  to  children,  and 
therefore  made  special  efforts  this  session  to  rcn* 
attractive  and  pleasing  than  usual  the  books  wh 
been  selected  for  reading,  and  the  magazines  whici 
articles  dealing  with  the  books.  We  are  anxious 
teachers  in  creating  and  fostering  amongst  childr< 
of  books  which  are  good  and  healthy,  and  in  p; 
habits  of  careless  reading.  We  believe  that  our 
circles  may  be  very  helpful  towards  this  end.  Th 
means  of  directing  the  reading  of  children  at  h 
two  years  before  they  leave  school,  of  familiarisi 
with  some  of  the  best  books  suitable  to  their  a 
tastes,  and  of  awakening  such  interest  and  pleasur 
reading  of  these  books  as  will  lead  them  to  eschet 
of  a  worthless  kind.  They  supply  also  a  link  betv^ 
school  and  the  home,  and  not  only  induce  the  elder 
of  the  school  to  spend  part  of  their  evenings  in  a  j 
and  useful  way,  but  also  make  the  influence  of  the 
and  the  books  which  the  children  are  reading  felt 
home. 

We     shall    be    glad    to    send     specimen    copies 
magazines    and    full    information    to    any    of   your 
who   may   be    interested   in    this    letter,    and   we  will 
welcome    any    co-operation    they    may    feel   able  to 
this  branch  of  our  work. 

J.  B.   Paton  (Hon.  Seen 
.'\.   M.  Read  (Secretanl 

Surrey  House,  \'ictoria  Embankment,  London,  1 
November  19. 
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pk  is  plaeed  on  the  Deciuiartton  List  of  the 
London  County   CouncH* 

iCYMNASTICS  on  the  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 

idVx'T'k  *'i  I'liy-slciil  Exercises  for  Klci»jii(;ijit4iry  Schools. 
BROMAN,  o/  i\w  Hoynl  ♦iyinnnalk'  Cent  ml  liii*t,  Stock 
[Miii^idg  JliiHtLT  of  PhyHieuJ  ExstxijMjii  to  the  iSehool  Buurd 

for  I^indon, 
I  |»p.,  clotli  lettt;rc(I,  3«>  0lli|  with  <!>  dLag^'AinB  and  «>2  fi^ta. 

Di»''ipliHt  and  OrfftiHmttiof*  wilt  not  hr  paid  ta  tttty  S^hfwl 
♦   hnit   rtftt  U*'f%   itiivh  in   thr  npptttffd  Tim*    T'd*lt  t'ot- 

pttrtment'i  Ciiile  nt  Reftulutlons  for  Day  Sctioiil&,  1895. 

llils  bjok  ha*  Ixicn  care  Hilly  revined 

and    fiHiny    ch^pterB    rewrittvii ;    it    i» 

fully  illuBtratod,  the  il]itiJii(.nitions  being 

nearly  nil  new  arifJ  tiuiny  fresh  subjectn 

jidded,  thuN  eluc'idatknitf  each  inovvcacnt. 

It    «huiild;    be    in    the    liunds   of  every 

tt'su.htir.     It  i*  well  and  cun- 

ciHely  written,  ftt  the  sania 

timti'ifivln^  A  i'Utir  graaptif 

the  ftubjec-t,  *iud  coutahiit  ItJ 

progTeaBivo  T»ble*»    for    the 

u»»?  rjf  the  teiichtr,  fiud  »«it- 

OP  iLLUOT-RATiox.  ^^Ic  for  all  RtaiidanlK. 


IE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  TEETH. 

li»herl  Jiy  Authniity  r.f  Ttn^  Si-h*"4  fMiH**t.^'  S-cJii'ty, 
c<ipyf  2d* ;  i>er  d«'<i,t'ii.  Is. ;  \><:r  mo,  6s*  ;  pi-wtfrcc. 


Crown  8vo^  oloth  lettered.     Price  2s.  iiet,  poat  free. 
ProcBGdings  of  the  Cofifereivce 

ON 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HYGIENE  AND  TEM- 
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lliijfle  C'i|iy,  2d- L   |»er  'lu^^v,  Is.;   ft^r  ]<>u,  5S- 


4to.     Beftutifully  illustrated  with  ^  fiiU-pag«  Plates  and  a 

.^'figure  13-inth  coloured  Manikiti  and   Key  showing  all  the 
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i"  SERIES  OF  PHYSICAl  APPARATUS, 

111  iiiiide  to  ^tuii.t  hard  work  iti  ^t:h<^<<i  i.aK>ni- 

irjito  rcault-^,  while  J  lie  >  "j^t  i-^  little  kfvmtor  th»n 

:trtit'k''»,  \vhik"h  joc  ^>f  |frrictioHHy  ni>  i^ervlou. 


PSAI 

I 

pCflAL   NEW    PIECES   OF   APPARATUS   FOR 

ERIMENTS     IN     HEAT 

ivE   JUST    BEEN    ADDED  TO   THE   3ERIES. 

if   sayi:    '*   .  .    .    ten  use^TuI  piece*  o^  apparatus  which 
}  a»t(st  the  practicat  study  of  heat." 
ofe:ssor  hcarti^'S 
bPTICAL    DISC  AND 
[ARISING  APPARATUS, 

^r  COV HIKING    ALL 

THE    IMruHTANT 
EXPERIVIKNTS  IN' 

LIGHT. 


yaturt  «ayi:— 
<*ProL  Hart!  htm  lajd  all  teacheri^ 
of   ex|>cHm«titiU    opticfi    under   ai> 
obligntion  by  dMl^lDg  thift  pitnac 
ot  ajipairatue." 


See  AlMo  Kdit-irial  Notlo« 

In  Schfftft    World,  July  1906 

iiMue,  page  277. 
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Globe  Svo,  4s.  net. 
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Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry.    By  T.  E,  Thorhk.     Svo,  via.  net. 
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Schools  of  Hellas.     An  Es.«%ay  on  the  Pr.ietiee  and  Theory  of  Ancient 

Greek   Kducation    fi-orn   (HH)   to  300   «.<.     By   the   late ' Kenneth   J, 

Frkkmas.  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      Edited  by  M.  J. 

Kendall,  with  the  a-H^istaixee  of  Dr.  S.xndys.    Dr,   Hknry  Jackson, 

E,    I),   A.   Morshkad,  and   others.      Illustrated   from   Greek    V:\ses. 

Second  Impression.     Svo,  4s.  net. 
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A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.    By  John  Hir  hard  Green, 

LL.I),      With   Maps  and  Tables.     Crown   Svo,    Ss.    <kl.      Illustrated 

Edition  in  Four  Vols.     Super  royal  "^vo,  lOs.  net  each. 
The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  (.f  Lectures.     By  Sir  J.  R. 

Seelky,  M.A.     Glo>>c  Svo.  4s.  net. 
History  of  Rome.     By  Dr.  .Mommsen,     Abridged.     Crown^o,  Ts,  fid, 
A  history  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.  By  E.  s.  Shuckburoh, 

M.A,     Crown  Svo.  \s.  Od. 
A  History  of  Greece.    By  J.  B.  Bury.    Cn)wn  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
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Famous  Fighters  of  the  Fleet.    Glimpses  through  the  Cannon  Smoke 
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Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship.  By  J.  G.  Frazer. 
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Extra  crown  Svo,  68. 
A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    By  T.  Ric»  Houns.  1 

Edition.     Extra  crown  Svo,  li».  6d.  • 
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by  G.  C.  MACACL4Y,  M.A.     In  extra  gilt  binding,  crowr 
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With  numerous  Illustrations.    Svo,  7s.  Od-  net. 

A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Aflfica.  Being  m  Nam 
Years  si>ent  amongst  the  Game  of  the  Far  Interior  of  S 
By  Frederick  Courteney  SELors.  flhistrated.  Fiftl 
Edition.     Extra  crown  8vo,  Ts.  6d.  net. 

Great  Bowlers  and  Fielders :  Their  Methods  at  a  < 
George  W.  Beldam  and  Charles  B.  Fry.  Illustratc-d 
Action-Photographs.     Medium  8vo,  IDs.  (3d.  net. 

Great  Batsmen  :  Their  Methods  at  a  Glance.  By  G 
and  C.  B.  Fry.  Illustrated  by  over  000  Action- Fhotogn 
Svo,  lOs.  Od.  net. 

Great  Golfers  :  Their  Methods  at  a  Glance.  By  Geoiu 
With  Contributions  by  Harold  H.  Hilton,  J,  H.  T 
Braid,  Alex.  Herd,  and  Harry  Vardok.  Illustrated 
Photographs.    Second  Impresf<ior..     Medium  Svo,  Hfe. « 

Great  Lawn  Tennis  Players.  By  G.  W.  Beldam  and 
Illustrated  by  22t»  Action-Pliotographn.     Med.  Svc    10s. 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History.     By  Fraxcis  T.  Bi 

Four  Vols.     Crown  Svo,  28.  r»d.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  3*.  (Sd. 
Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne.    By  Gi 

Edited  by  Frank  Bitklaxd.     Crown  Svo,  3*.  tid-neL 
Natural  History  of  Selborne.    Svo,  Ss.  6d.  net ;  Roxbi 

Os.  net. 
Life  and  her  Children  :  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from 

to  the  Insects.     By  Arabella    B.    Bi'cklet.    Witt 

100  lUustratiom*.     1  Stli  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  6i. 
A  Handbook  of  British  Inland  Birds.      By  A  Coi 

coloured  and  outline  Plates  of  Eggs.     Cruvrn  Svo.  Cs. 
A  Year  with  the  Birds.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  Prize  Edition,  2fl.  Od.  ;  cloth  gilt,  ^s.  Od. 
Tales  of  the  Birds.     By  W.  Wardk  Fowler,  M.A.    Cnv 

Edition,  2.s.  Od.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3*.  Od. 
More  Tales  of  the  Birds.    By  W.  Wardk  Fowler.  M..\, 

Us.  Od. 

Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books.    By  w.  Wari'e  f 

Cn.iwn  Svo.  3b.  «kl. 
Insect  Life.    HyJ.  H.  Fahre.    Transhttcd.     With  Ilhistriti 

8vo,  *yn. ;  Prize  Edition,  2».  tid. 
The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects.      By  Pre*.  1 

F.R.S.     Crown  Svo,  3.s.  Gd. 
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F.H.8.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Od. 
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Mowbray  Morris. 
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'  ANDKR  Smith. 

The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    Edited  by  Alfbip 

H.  Frank  Hkath,  .Mark  H.  Liddell.  and  W.  S.  McCoi 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowper.     Edited,  wi 

Biogmphical  Intro«luctiou,  by  W.  Bexham,  B  D. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.    Edited,  wit 
Revised  Text.s,  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  Christie.  M.A. 
i   The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Witt 

Intioduction  by  Pn)f.  Mas>sok. 
'   The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.    Edited,  with  Inti 

Notes,  by  William  T.  Arnold. 
I   The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.    Withlntroduct 
j  Mas.son. 

j    Pepys'S  Diary.     With  Intrt>duction  and  Notes  by  G.  Grbc 
I   The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.     Edited,  wi 

Introductory  Memoir,  >>y  l>r.  A.  W.  Ward 
,    Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     With  *  Biv<i 
Critical  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Pauirave. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  w  G. 

and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
The  Complete  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser.  Edited,  fmt 
I  Edition.s  and  Manuscripts,  by  R.  MoRRia.      With  a  Me 

Hales,  M.A. 
I    Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.    Also  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  c 

CO.,   LTD..   LONDON. 
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XIX 


iave  you  commenced 


alec  Newnes'  great  National  Edition 
ireen's  Short  History  of  the  English 
>le?  If  not,  make  the  start  while 
,  I  to  5  are  still  obtainable.  Un- 
itedly you  have  an  ordinary  volume 
lat  notable  work»  and  do  not  think  it 
h  while  to  take  the  great  illustrated 
gn.  But  if  you  knew  the  reasons  for 
^fclication,  you  would  know  what 
value  it  has,  and  recognise  that 
historical  library  is  incomplete 
DUt  it. 

her  introduction  to  the  Illustrated 
ion,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  points  out 
t' — **  It  was  a  favoilrite  wish  of  my 
and's  to  see  English  History  inter- 
pd  and  illustrated  by  pictures  which 
Id     tell     us     how    men    and    things 


appeared  to  the  lookers-on  of  their  own  day, 
and  how  contemporary  observers  aimed  at 
representing  them.  This  edition  of  his 
book  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  such  an 
idea.  The  S/iort  History^  with  its  vivid 
realisation  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
life  of  a  People,  lends  itself  in  a  singular 
way  to  illustrations  which  are  themselves 
the  work  of  the  people  century  by  century, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  historian  is  con- 
stantly justified  as  the  details  of  some 
vivid  description,  or  the  significance  with 
which  some  incident  is  closed,  or  the  new 
measure  and  proj>ortion  given  to  facts 
that  before  this  time  were  common  and 
despised,  are  finely  emphasised  by  the 
work  of  old  scribes  or  artists  to  whom  all 
these  things  were  present  realities." 


Tli#?  work   complete    will    confaia    over    1,900  pnffett 

Santi     Jtf400     illuslratiotiH,       The     illnMrnUofis     wiU 
conipri»e  '^/»0  fnlt-page  pictures^  lU  nuperb  coloured 
plates f  MO f tie  in  an  mttnf/  us  IH  colour h  ;  :$00  portraits 
of  Historical  Celebrities  will  he  includeiU  tis  well  as 
32  carefnUy  prepared  maps  and  plans  of  ffreat  vaiue^ 
D    FOR    PROSPECTUS    SHOW  ISO    SPECIMEN    PAGES    AND 
ILLVSTMATIONS. 
.n£EN'8  SHORT  H  STORY 


Newnes'    National    Edition   of 


L 


OF    THE  I 


ENGLISH    PEOPLE 

Price*    f  Qi    net  each. 


mplete  in  40  Fortnightly  Parts.  J 


FIRST    FIVE    PARTS    ON    SALE    EVERYWHERE 


Imrers:  GEORGE    NEWNES,   Ltd.,  99,  Southampton  |Street,  Strand,SW.a 
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